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NOTICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS 


Earmefs  History  of  Detroit  and  Micliigaii. 


From  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


"A   HOKUMKPiT  OP  InDCJSTRV.      AN  UnRIVALED    CYCLO- 
PEDIA  OF   DETROir.     Silas   Farmer's  Wondebful 
MisTOHv.    A  Most  Remarkai 
Microscopic  Mi 


F  Research. 
—  One  Thousand  Pages.— 
.N  Index  of  8,000  Separate 


e  Black 


References. 

"This  'History  of  Detioil  and  Michigan'  demonstrates 
tlie  antiquity  a«dtlie  importance  of  the  city,  not  merely  in  its 
!,ooopagesof  handsome  paper  and  clear  imprint,  or  its  648 
■  -  s  eomposi- 
ergy  of  its 

"The  work  is  divided  into  parts:  i.  Locality;  comprising 
a  liistory  ot  its  names  and  surroundings— the  river,  the 
islands,  the  streams,  the  mills,  the  game,  grain,  Imits,  the 
Frencli  farms,  the  Park  lots,  the  io,coo  acre  tract,  etc. 
a.  Hygienic ;  its  climate,  a  history  of  its  diseases  and 
doctors,  its  cemeteries  and  coroners,  its  health  officers,  its 
sewerage,  lis  water,  parks,  boulevard,  pastures  and  pou.ids. 
3.  Governmental;  the  French  and  Ei^lish,  its  legislatures 
and  laws,  its  officials,  its  political  campaigns  and  local 
government.  4.  Judicial;  its  courts  and  legal  machinery. 
5.  Military;  its  forts,  defenses,  conspiracy  of  Pont' 
revolutionary  war,  war  of  1812,  Hull'i 
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liness,>r  narrative,  and  novelty  of  treatment. 

From  the  Evening  News,  Detroit. 

The  lollowing  extracla   are   from  a  series  of   arliclss  ex 


the  department  entitled  'locaiity'  in  Mr.  farmer's  worit 
is  a  description  of  the  old  French  farms  or  '  private  claims. ' 
Only  real  estate  men  and  lawyers  can  appreciate  the 
intricate  and  exhaustive  work  here  accomplished. 
»  *  *  *  This  work  contains  the  first  detailed  evidence 
of  the  date  (of  the  original  occupation  of  Detroit  by 
American  troops)  all  previous  historians  having  given 
up  the  attempt  to  find  it  in  despair.  «*«**• 
Mr.  Fanner  devotes  ten  pages  of  his  work  to  an  enamina- 
tionot  tlie  conductor  Gen.  Hull  on  surrendering  Detroit. 
It  is  a  careful,  discriminating  analysis  of  the  evidence  fro 
and  COM,  and  the  reader  after  perusing  it  becomes  satisfied 
tliat  Hull  was  a  cowardly,  inefficient  commander.  Eittracts 
from  Gen.  HuU's  •  memoirs' ;  the  testimony  given  at  his 
court-martial  at  Albany,  where  he  was  acquitted  of  treason, 
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genaina  love  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Farm* 
□f  his  native  city  and  county.  So  full 
,nd  clearly  has  the  task  been  done,  and  with  such  genuir 
itarary  ability,  that  Mr.  Farmer's  name  in  the  future  wi 
.Iways  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the  City  of  tt 
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analyzed  by  the  author,  with  the  result  all 
noted.  In  his  researches  on  this  point  he  has  shown  that 
iligence  of  research  and  judicial  balancing  of  evidence 
■hich  marks  the  tnie  historian.  ^  *****  * 
:  is  a  local  and  general  history  in  1,000  pages,  which  nc 
rk  of  its  kind  has  ever  equalled  or  surpassed,  Tht 
ewer  has  had  such  an  absolute  embarrassment  of  richei 
difficult  and  even   in     " 
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because  of  the  space  imperiously  needed  to  chronicle  the 
vs  of  the  day." 

From  the  Detroit  Post. 
*    *    »  ■'  As  our  readers  know.  Mr.  Farmer  has  had 
IS  work  in  hand  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  and  he  has 
rsued  his  investigations  with  great  industry  and  thorough- 
3.    A  list  of  the  persons  and  authorities  consulted  would 
several  columns  in  this  paper.     »    »    •    *    The  ap- 
pearance of  a  woilc  of  such  magnitude  is  itself  an  important 
nt  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  and  especially  so  since  it  is 
the  first  of  its  kind ;  tor  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  though 
the  City  ot  the  Straits  has  had  a  most  eventful  history,  ex- 
tending back  over  two  centuries,  yet  that  liistory  has  never 
before  been  written.    *    «    *    *    The  narrative  covers  not 
only  the  events  of  the  city  proper  but  also  of  the  territory 
and  State,  of   which  it    has  been  at    different  times  the 
capiuL    The  multifarious  materials  which  have  rewarded 
Mr.  Farmer's  long  and  painstaking  search  he  has  classified 
under    twelve    different    heads    and    arranged    in    eighty 
chapters."    *    *    * 

From  the  Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington. 

*  *  *  "Any  city  in  the  United  States  might  well  be 
prsudoftuch  a  historical  mark  as  this.  It  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful specimen  of  book  making.    *    »    *     Detrsit  has  al- 
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ways  dein  a  point  oftnilitaryinterest,  and  the  chapter  devo- 
ted to  its  military  history  contains  accounts  of  the  French  and 
English  war,  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the  Revolulionaiy 

conflict  with  Mexico,  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  valuable 
for  Iheic  elaboration  and  accuracy.  A  highly  inteiesting  list 
is  published  of  the  French  commandants  from  1701  to  1760, 
the  English  commanding  officers  from  1760  to  1796,  and  the 
American  commanding  ofSccrs  from  1796  to  the  present 
time  The  War  Department  was  not  able  to  furnish  a 
!ist  of  these  commindmg  officers  prior  to  181 5.  The  author 
is  enabled  to  supply  them  from  old  records,  and  a  list  ot  the 
commanders  of  Fort  Shelby  is  furnished  from  1813  to  1823, 
of  those  at  Delroit  Barracks  from  rSje  to  1856,  and  at  Fort 
Wayne,  first  occupied  in  i36i,  down  to  1877.  The  author 
has  ransaclied  all  the  historical  collections  of  the  country  to 
obtain  facts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Detroit.  He  has 
even  had  recourse  to  foreign  collections.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  labor  he  has  put  into  his  book  may  be  gained 
from  his  statement  that  he  has  received  s,  166  letters  from 
correspondents  on  historical  points  connected  with  his  wort 
His  preface,  giving  an  account  of  the  autjiorities  selected 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  obtained  his  facts,  is,  in 

the  fullness  of  the  table  of  contents  and  the  indexes  covering 
every  fact  and  name  introduced  in  the  work.  The  para- 
giaphlo  annals  of  Detroit  form  one  of  the  final  chapters  of 
the  work,  and  this  chapter  by  jise:f  gives  a  compleie  history 
of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  cily.  We  sincerely  trust 
there  is  possible  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  author  of 
such  a  remarkable  municipal  history  as  this.  We  suppose 
that  only  a  very  live,  flourishing,  and  public-spirited  city 
could  produce  such  a  work,  which  must  conduce  greatly  tc 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  city  wherever  it  is  seen." 

Prom  the  Magazine  of  American  Historj,  N.V. 

"  The  history  of  a  city  two  hundred  years  old,  or  nearly, 

that  has  twice  been  besieged  by  savages,  once  captured  in 

war,  once  destroyed  by  fire,  whose  allegiance  has  been 

changed  five  times,  cannot  otherwise  than  possess  a  charmed 
interest  for  the  American  people.  Mr.  Farmer's  work  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  true  historical  spirit,  and 

author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  along  in  one  narrative  all  the  various  themes  per- 
taing  to  the  history  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  its  surround- 
ing territory,  therefore  he  classified  the  different  branches  of 
the  subject  and  treated  each  In  a  special  manner  by  itself. 
This  method,  with  its  many  objections,  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  respect  lo  the  result  as  a  work  of  reference,  as 
some  matters  are  ampUfied,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  done  with  propriety.  One  notable  chapter  of  thirty 
pages  is  devoted  to  the  British  and  Indian  wars,  the  French 
and  Spanish  intrigues,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Another  chapter  treatsof  Indian  from  1790  to  1812;  and 
two  chapters  (XLI.)  and  (XLII.)  contain  the  history  of 
llie  war  of  iSri,  Mr.  Farmer  has  written  this  portion  of 
the  work  admirably,  bringing  forward  fresh  in/ormatiim 
of  priceless  value.  The  •  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,' and  the 
^  Bi^raphy  of  Cadillac,'  also  form  chapters  of  peculiar 
attractions.  *  *  *  *  One  third  of  the  work  is  occu- 
pied with  matters  appertaining  to  Michigan  in  general, 
owing  to  the  close  relation  of  the  city  to  the  territorial 
government.  A  novel  feature  ot  this  history  is  nearly  one 
hundred  pages  ot  continuous  city — the  homes  of  the  citi- 


zensof  Detroit ~ illustrated.  There  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  houses  thus  pictorially  presented  in 
well  executed  engravings.  Following  these,  the  chapters 
of  ecclesiastical  history  are  also  illustrated  with  seventy  or 
more  churches.     *    *    »    »    The  preparation  of  the  work 

labor,  and  it  is  one  of  those  fradactions  uiMih  no  library  in 
the  country  can  affard  la  miss  from  its  sAelnes.  It  is 
printed  on  extra  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  genuine 
Turkey  morocco  with  cloth  sides." 

From  Magazine  of  Western  History,  Cleveland. 

' '  No  other  local  historical  work  we  have  ever  seen  equals 
Mr.  Farmer's  '  History  of  Detroit,'  in  comprehensiveness  of 
scope,  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  conscientious  regard 
for  accuracy.  Undertaking  the  work  as  long  ago  as  J874 
with  the  view  of  having  it  ready  for  issue  in  the  centennial 
year  of  1876,  he  soon  found  (he  lime  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  completion  of  the  history  vrith  any  degree  ot  satis- 
faction. His  ambition  was  lo  produce  a  work  of  perman- 
ent value.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  city  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  To  write  the  history  properly  he  soon 
saw  that  years  of  patient  indefatigable  industry  would  be 
required.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  plan  of  its  appear- 
ance  in  the  yearot  the  national  centenary,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  production  of  such  a  history  of  his  native  city  as 
would  be  a  standard  work  for  all  time  to  come.  For  ten 
years  Mr.  Farmer  toiled  on  with  earnest,  patient  industry, 
with  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  now  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  result  of  all  this  fidelity  to 
his  undertaking  has  brought  him  a  reward  which  is  of 
priceless  value- — the  approval  of  a  good  conscience,  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  the  thanks  of  stud- 
ents of  history  the  country  over.''     *    *    * 

From  the  Ciiic^o  Legal  News. 

«  «  »  »  "The  style  of  Mr.  Farmer  is  pleas- 
ing, concise  and  accurate,  all   necessary  requisites  for  a 

from  which  emanated  the  laws  (liat  formerly  governed  our 
city,  the  volume  should  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
legal  fraternity  of  Chic:^o  and  Illinois.  The  chapters  on 
'  Legislatures  and  Laws,'  'Justice  in  the  Olden  Time,'  and 
on  the  '  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Territory,'  show  phases  of 
legal  affairs  in  the  early  day  that  are  duplicated  in  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  locality,  and  shown  in  no  other  volume. 
Owing  to  the  relations  which  Detroit  held  to  the  old  north- 
west, everything  that  relates  to  her  early  history  is  import- 
ant, and  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  northwestern  slates. 
*  *  *  In  the  small  space  allotted  to  this  review,  we  are 
not  able  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  meriu  of  this 
valuable  work.     It  should  be  in  every  library  in  the  United 

From  the  Christian  Advocate,  New  York, 

"A  work  has  recently  been  issued  in  Michigan,  which 
deserves  unqualified  commendation,  and  is  suitable  as  a 
model  of  works  of  the  kind.  *  *  *  Its  author  is  Mr. 
Silas  Farmer,  a  native  and  lite-long  resident  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  plan  is  exhaustive.  *  #  *  There  is  more 
about  t/ie  early  history  of  Michigan  in  the  work  than  in  all 
other  published  volumes,  besides  a  laige  amount  of  hitherto 
unpubUshed  material,  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  old  northwest  territory  and  the  states 
formed  therefrom.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  would 
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interest  was  confined  solely  lo  the  'City  of  the  Straits.' 
Mr  Farmer  lias  producefl  a  work  worihy  of  a  place  in  every 
library  in  the  Uniled  Stales,  and  in  every  historical  library 
■where  the  English  language  is  understood.     We  know  of 

estine:  " 

From  the  Dial  of  Chicago. 

*    *    "■     "The  Hork  is  a  rich  repository  of  facts  and 
incidents  pertaining  to  the  development  of  a  thriving  eotn- 

the  expense  of  lears  n{  enthusissLJc  and  diligent  research. 

fullness  and  minuteness  of  detail,  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
produced  in  a  merely  local  memoir.  The  contribution  it 
makes  (o  the  general  history  of  Ihe  United  Stales  is  quite 

the  limits  of  the  scene  in  which  the  narrative  centres."    *  * 

From  "  The  Book  Buyer,"  Chas.  Scribner  Sons. 

"  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 

luxuriously  illustrated  by  pictures  of  all  events  and  places 
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author 


the  preparation  of  tlie  work  has  occupied  more  than  ten 

been  spent  upon  the  book  is  evident  eveiyvihere  ;  nothing 
which  concerns  the  history  of  Michigan  has  been  over- 
broader historical  interest," 

From  the  Central  Law  Journal  at  St.  Louis. 

'■This  book  seems  lo  be  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  ordinary  town  and  couniy  histories,  whicli  are  too 
often  gotten  up,  not  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  perman- 
ent form  matters  of  local  history  whidi  are  worthy  of  pre- 
serving, but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
ministering  lo  local  vanity.  This  work  has  peculiar  interest 
for  the  legal  profession,  on  account  of  its  chapters  on  '  Legis- 
latures and  Laws,' ■  Justice  in  the  Olden  Time,' and  'The 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Terrilory.'  These  chapters  enhibit 
phases  of  legal  affairs  that  are  exhibited  in  the  history  of  no 
other  locality." 
From  Letter  of  Hon.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit. 

*'My  expectations  were  vEffy  high  -,  for  1  iiad  known  some- 
thing of  the  time  and  labor  you  had  given  to  Ihe  work  and 
the  indefatigable  leal  with  which  you  had  pursued  your  his- 
toricai  researches  and  the  passion  for  accuracy  even  in  the 
minutest  details,  which  has  animated  you.  But  Ihe  book  far 
surpasses  my  highest  eipectations.     I  have  seen  and  some- 

never  seen  its  equal,  1  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on 
its  great  excellence,  and  1  congratulate  the  City  and  our 
State,  that  this  great  metropolis  has  had  such  a.  historian. 
Your  chapters  upon  the  'Judicial  History'  are  especially 
valuable  and  will  make  the  book  of  great  interest  to  the 
legal  profession  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

The  manner  of  getting  up  the  book  U  in  keeping  Miih  ils 
marvelous  escellence  in  other  respects. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

■■C,  L  WALKER." 


rine  Coire 

"  I  have  been  thinking  tor  some  time  about  writing  to  you 
to  congratulate  you  upon  your  great  achievement  the 
'  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan.'  It  is  grand.  No  book 
of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  its  equal." 

Letter  from  Judge  James  V,  Campbell,    of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 
'■Silas  Farmer,  Efq.: 

■'Dmr  Str:—l  have  been  examining  with  some  care  your 
chapters  bearing  on  Judicial  matters  in  Detroit  and  Michi- 
gan, and  have  been  much  struck,  not  only  with  the  accuracy 
of  your  work,  but  still  more  wilh  the  labor  and  research 
evident  throughout.  Even  since  the  American  occupation 
there  have  always  been  matters  little  known,  and  hard  to 
search  out.  You  have  not  only,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  ex- 
hausted this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  you  have  discovered 
very  interesting  facts  concerning  legal  administration  under 
boih  French  and  British  rule,  which  have  never  seen  the 
light  before,  at  least  in  this  r^ion.  All  who  are  connected 
with  legal  affairs— and  most  people  are  either  occasional 
actors  or  suRerers — owe  you  greatly  for  your  complete  and 
thorough  treatment  of  a  very  important  branch  of  historical 
knowledge.  Your  book  is  always  full  and  trustworthy,  but 
this  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  subject.    Yours  very  truly, 

"JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL." 

Letter  from  C.  H.  Borgess,  Bishop  of  Detroit. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  public  the 
History  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  published  hy  Mr.  Silas 
Farmer  of  this  city,  as  the  successful  result  of  years  of 
painstaking  labors.    The  author  Is  thoroughly  conscientious 

Catholic  church  in  this  city,  which  he  submitted  before  pub- 
lication lo  the  revision  of  a  Rev.  gentleman  of  our  diocese.* 
We  hope  Mr,  Farmer  will  meet  with  the  financial  success 
he  deserves. 

"C.  H.  BORGESS, 

'^Bishop  0/ Detroit :- 

Letter  from  Geo,  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Detroit. 

'■SIL.1S  Farmeb,  Esq.: 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  found  your  History  of  Detroit  a 
niine  of  most  interesting  information.     It  exhibits  proof  of 

where  the  real  facis  could  be  elicited.  Hereafter,  whoever 
would  know  the  true  history  of  Detroit,  which  at  one  time 
represented  a  great  part  of  the  great  northwest,  must  go  to 
your  volume,  *  »  *  Every  lawyer  who  desires  full 
information  of  the  early  matters  which  concern  his  profes- 
sion at  Detroit,  wiU  make  himself  familiar  with  the  'Judi- 
cial '  chapters  of  your  book. 

■■Very  Truly,  &c, 

'■GEO.  V.  N.  LOTHROP." 
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ton,  NewYorli,  PhiladelpliiaorBaltimori 


"  The  relation  ivhich  Detroit  held  to  the  great  Northwest 
of  a  half-century  ago  makes  this  book  of  large  ipterest  to  all 

States,  and  (he  growth  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  their  re- 
spective localities.     It   has   much   unpublished    and    fresh 

"The  history  of  Detroit  will  never  have  to  be  written  a 


Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1887. 

given  by  many  writers  in  different  parts  o!  Ihe  (ouDtry  to 

led  to  numerous  publications  of  more  or  less  value  according 
to  the  temper  and  industry  of  the  writers.  Among  the  most 
Important  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  these  publica- 
tions is  Ihe  superb  volume  prepared  by  Silas  Farmer,  en- 
tilled  TAi  History  of  Ditroit  and  Michigan.  The  author 
has  brought  10  his  subject  not  only  a  mind  of  rare  intelli- 
genes,  but  a  soul  In  love  with  the  Queen  City  of  the  Straits. 
We  have  here  the  result  of  many  years' patient,  diligent,  and 
painstaking  industry;  and  this  is  not  more  admirable  than 
the  taste  and  judgment  which  have  shaped  the  materials 
drawn  from  so  many  sources  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  elegant,  worthy  of  a  more 
ambitious  work.  The  scope  of  the  volume  is  not  narrow. 
In  the  writer's  mind  his  narrative  '  epitomises  the  history  of 
half  a  continent.'  Only  here  can  be  found  any  adequate 
view  of  the  early  history  of  Michigan.  «  »  »  » 
The  completeness  of  the  worlc  is  astonishing.  The  author 
has  not  only  exhausted  the  rich  materials  to  be  found  in  pub- 
lished works;  he  has  gathered  much  that  Is  interesting  from 

sessed  in  one  shape  or  another  unpublished  materials;  he 
has  not  only  utilized  numerous  old  French  letters,  docu- 
meDls,  and  manuscripts,  but  has  instituted  special  inquiries 
in  France,  especially  in  connection  with  the  career  of  Cadil- 
lac; and  he  has  ransacked  not  only  all  the  documentary 
reports  and  correspondence  bearing  upon  his  subject,  but 
also  the  old  files  of  local  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  *  »  •  •  it  need  not  be  said  thai 
suchawotkianot  onlyahislory  but  acyclopsediaof  Detroit 
and  of  the  Tettllorial  history  of  Michigan.  It  can  be  said 
of  no  fact  relating  to  the  subject  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  that  it  is  not  found  here,  and  it  contains  a  rich  store  of 
material  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Every  writer 
upon  the  subject,  since  Mr.  Farmer's  book  was  published, 
not  only  could  find  here  everything  he  might  wish  to  know, 
but,  if  he  would  be  assured  of  his  accuracy  as  to  details  and 
dates  he  must  consult  this  book,         »        »        *        * 

of  reference  on  ali  matters  concerning  the  early  history  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan." 

Detroit  Evening  Journal. 

•        *        *        *        "Mr.  Farmer  has  made  his  work 
little  opportunity  for  critical  carping.    There  U  nothing  in 


local  history  which  the  student  might  require  that  may  not  ba- 
found  in  the  volume.  Every  topic  is  treated  fully,  satisfac- 
torily, impartially,  and  the  preparation  has  been  made  with 
a  care  that  indicates  the  good  judgment  displayed  in  select- 
ing Mr.  Farmer  as  historiographer.  In  the  limited  space 
of  a  newspaper  article  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the 
merits  possessed  by  the  history.  Its  every  chapter  in  every 
department;  ilsexcellenlarrangement;  its  careful. painstak- 
ing compilation  are  all  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 

can  con  its  pages  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In  this  history 
the  dryness  and  druifgery,  so  frequently  noted  in  works  of 
like  character,  seem  to  be  entirely  vranting,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  details  are  presented  in  an  entertaining  manner  and 
are  interspersed  at  frequent  intervals  with  lively  narrative. 

From  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register. 


"It  is 


»  the  It 


onder  K\ 


book   has 

papers,  since  no  editorial  room  of  a  Michigan  periodical  is 

a  history,  and  not  a  historical  study,  though  mat;y  of  its 
chaptL^rs  will  come  as  near  the  last  named  as  works  boasting 
it.         *        «        *        *        This  work  of  Mr.  Farmer's  is 


The  Preston  Bank  of  Detroit, 
"Sii.AS  Farmer,  Esq.: 

"Dear-  Sir: — I  have  read,  with  great  interest,  in  your 
'History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,' your  article  on  Banks 
and  Currency.  I  am  glad  that  their  history,  so  full  and 
complete  from  ryiy  to  1885,  has  been  put  in  this  permanent 
form.  *  *  As  a  citizen  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  I 
am  proud  of  this  full  and  complete  History  of  Detroit,  which 
will  surely  last  as  long  as  E>elroit  is  known  in  history,  1 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  this  wark  than  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful manager  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  world,  or  to  be 
the  governor  of  Michigan.  '  Out  Michigan.' 

"DAVID  PRESTON, 

"Fresiiitn//' 


"  It  would  be  well  if  every  growing  city  would  appoint  an 
official  whose  duty  should  be  to  keep  its  archives  in  order, 
and  commit  to  the  press  such  memorials  as  its  cituens  might 
desire  to  preserve.  Taking  this  judicious  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  City  Council  of  Detroit  in  1842  wisely  established 
the  office  of  City  Historiographer.  With  l.ss  evident  wis- 
dom they  made  the  office  'purely  honorary.'  The  result 
was  that,  as  tisual,  they  got  as  much  as  they  gave.  At 
length,  however,  with  bztter  fortune  than  this  parsimony 
deserved,  the  office  (ell  to  a  public-spirited  holiier,  Mr.  Silas 
Farmer,  who  has  performed  its  duties  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  salary, — and  possibly  becitr.  In  a 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  a  thousand  pages  he  has  given 
us  a  '  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan.'  »  *  *  » 
The  contents  of  the  volume  co.-Kprise  everything  that  the 
history  of  an  American  city  should  betxpected  to  contain, 
and  the  work  may  well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  other  (ivil 
biatorianf,         »        »        »        * 
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DEDICATION. 


-■-9: 

>,  URING  Ihe  progress  of  ihJK  work  many  friend.';  have  greatly  aided  me  in  many  ways; 
one  of  tfiem,  like  myself  a  native  of  the  city,  not  only  assisted  me  in  the  manner  of 
others,  but  also  gave  me  special  encouragement,  saying,  nftener  doubtless  than  he 
remembers ;  "  Don't  let  yourself  be  hurried ;  take  time  to  ilo  it  well."  These 
thoughtful,  helpfnl  words  were  privately  spoken.  I  delight  in  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
long-time  friendship  and  hearty  generosity  that  inspired   their  utterance,  and   gratefully  dedicate  this. 


THE  FIRST  H1,';T0RV  OF  DETROIT, 

TO   THOMAS    W.    PALMER. 

THE  FIRST  SENATOR  FRUM  MICHIGAN 

NATIVE  TO  DRTROIT. 

My  best  wish  is  that  he  may  serve  the  nation,  state,  and  city  in  as  many  ways  and  as  effectively 
as  he  has  served 

The  Author. 
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PREFACE. 


entitled  "A  History  of  Detroit,"  with  the  purpose  of 
As  preparations  progressed,  the  impossibility  of 
became   increasingly    apparent,   and   the   plan   was 


rent  forward  year   by 
s  obtainable.     During 
a  few,  the  necessity  of  spending 


In  the  summer  of  1874  I  planned  a  volume 
issuing  the  work  during  the  National  Centennial, 
producing  a  complete  history  in  so  short  a  time 
abandoned. 

After  the  original  plan  was  given  up.  the  work  of  gathering  information 
year,  with  the  purpose  of  publishing  only  when  no  more  material  was  known  to 
this  period,  many  have  asked  why  the  volume  wa 
so  much  time  was  not  clearly  apparent. 

To  me  the  advantages  of  delay  have  been  daily  manifest.  1  now  fully  understand  that  a  local 
history  bears  to  general  history  the  same  relation  that  a  microscopic  examination  bears  to  one  made  with 
the  naked  eye :  and  that  this  is  especially  true  when  the  history  of  a  city  nearly  two  hundred  years  old  .s 
to  be  unfolded,  and  a  work  of  permanent  value  produced.  The  main  purpose  has  been  to  wnte  a  history 
of  Detroit,  but  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the  territorial  government  w 
to  give  more  of  detail  concerning  the  early  history  of  Michigan  than 
histories. 

Time  patience,  discrimination,  and  large  expenditures  of  money  have  been  essential  factors  in 
the  preparation  of  the  volume ;  I,  however,  have  had  no  regrets,  for  the  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and 
I  have  been  increasingly  glad  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  write  the  history  of  my  birthplace. 

In  view  of  the  strange  and  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  Detroit,  and  the  fact 
that  it  epitomizes  the  history  of  half  the  continent,  and  furnishes  much  infonnation  that  is  duplicated  in 
the  annals  of  no  other  city,  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  no  one  has  heretofore  attempted  a  comprehensive 
view  of  our  fair  domain.  Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  could  have  woven  a  finer  web,  but  none 
earnest  or  enthusiastic,  and  the  work  has  waited  many  years  for  n 
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be  found  In  all  other  published 
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;:es.     Stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  easily  found :  it  is  the  little  asteroids  that   escape 
observation,  and  as  these  are  discovered  variuus  planetary  disturbances  are  explained. 

In  local  history,  details,  deemed  of  trifling  importance,  are  often  unrecorded.  These  are,  therefore, 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  knowledge  they  give  is  frequently  essential  as  a  key  to  important  facts.  Items 
that  would  be  unimportant  in  a  national  history  are  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate  and  useful  in  local 
annals.  I  have  sometimes  found  that  a  single  fact  bore  such  rtlalion  to  various  subjects  that  allusion  to 
it,  or  at  least  knowledge  of  it,  was  necessary  to  an  intelligent  presentation  rf  several  themes.  Some 
facts  were  so  far  away  in  the  dim  regions  of  the  past  thdi  patient  ^arch  and  close  observation  were 
required  to  find  them,  and  more  than  once,  a  week  has  been  spent  in  obtiinm^  a  single  date.  It  is 
believed  that  a  special  feature  of  the  book — the  gmng  of  dehnite  dates  of  a  great  number  of  occurrences 
—  will  add  much  to  its  practical  value.  The  giving  of  so  man\  dates  has  compelled  the  use  of  forms  of 
expression  that  might  else  have  been  avoided,  the  interjection  of  a  date  often  robbing  a  sentence  of  its 
smoothness ;  but  as  the  work  was  designed  for  reference,  mere  rhetoric  has  been  sacrificed  to  definiteness 
of  detail.  I  have  sought  for  seasoning,  but  have  not  desired  to  serve  up  that  alone.  The  facts  have 
certainly  been  gathered.  I  have  made  no  pretence  of  gathering,  but  have  been  conscientiously  thorough. 
Incomplete  literary  work,  alike  with  sham,  mechanical  endeavor,  is  the  bane  of  the  age ;  the  one  often 
destroys  life,  and  the  other  debilitates  that  appreciation  of  the  true  which  constitutes  one  of   the   joys  of 


The  search  for  information  has  often  been  pursued  under  difficulties  that  might  have  been 
discouraging  if  I  had  not  often  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  interesting  facts,  entirely  unknown 
before.  To  obtain  such  tacts  the  mind  must  be  historically  magneti^ied,  so  that,  moving  through  stores  of 
material,  it  will  instinctively  gather  that  which  is  appropriate  and  useful.  If  I  have  failed  to  do  this,  it 
has  not  been  for  lack  of  a  high  ideal.  ' 

Duyekinck  describes  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  consisting  in  "  inimitable  generalization  supported  by 
picturesque  detail,  and  animating  suggestions  enlivened  by  epigram  and  antithesis."  Could  there  be  a 
better  standard.'  The  tracing  of  some,  facts  has  been  like  the  tracking  of  a  hare;  again  and  again  it  has 
been  necessaryto  go  back  on  the  path,  and  renew  the  search,  and  at  times,  while  rummaging  in  the  garrets 
of  old  French  houses  and  later  dwellings,  amid  the  dust  and  must  of  a  century,  I  have  almost  fotgotten 
to  what  age  I  belonged,  and  have  for  the  time  lived  in  the  midst  of  past  regimes. 

As  Columbus  when  he  saw  branthes  of  tree*;  and  seaweed  drifting  from  the  west,  was  led  by  the 
law  of  induction  to  infer  the  existence  of  \menca  sn  a  true  historian,  by  the  presence  of  certain  facts, 
foreknows  the  existence  of  others  d.nd  I  ke  Columbus  he  is  ready  to  sail  upon  every  sea  in  search  of  what 
is  known  but  undisto^ered  and  as  he  searches  fir  one  truth,  innumerable  others  come  like  reefs  and 
Islands  into  \iev,  When  found  he  gloats  like  a  m  ser  over  a  new  acquisition,  and  delights  to  recur  to, 
and  call  the  fact  his  own  In  the  search  for  maternl  I  have  traversed  many  untrodden  ways,  and 
searched  unnumbered  papers  and  places  that  will  not  igain  yield  information. 

In  local  historj  div  sion  and  detail  are  inseparable  and  essential.  It  is  as  impossible  to  carry  along 
in  one  narrative  all  the  \arnus  themes  pertaining  to  the  history  of  a  city,  as  to  reproduce  in  one 
photograph  the  faces  of  an  entire  family,  giving  the  appearance  of  each  in  childhood,  youth,  and  age. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  work  of  treating  each  subject  by  itself  has  involved  much  added  labor, 
and  gives  opportunity  for  closer  criticism  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  plan,  in  the  fullness 
with  which  it  has  been  attempted,  is  believed  to  be  original.  The  chronological  relation  of  each  import- 
ant fact  to  every  other  is  shown  in  the  annals  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  Many  so-called  local  histories 
should  have  a  more  general  title ;  they  give  comparatively  few  items  on  local  affairs,  because  the  obtaining 
of  new  facts  involves  much  trouble,  and  it  is  easier  to  generalize  than  to  particularize,  to  copy  than  to 
obtain  from  original  sources. 

My  aim  has  been  to  offer  so  complete  a  list  of  subjects,  such  fullness  of  information,  and  such 
thoroughness  of  classification,  as  to  make  the  vofume  a  model  of  its  kind ;  and  in  no  instance  was  the  major 
portion  of  the  information  in  any  chapter  obtained  from  any  one  person,  book,  or  manuscript.     In  certain 
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subjects.  I  have  intentionally  preserved  tolioqiiial  forms  of  expression,  because  they  help  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  constitute  part  of  the  history  of  the  period.  I  have  desired  to  exhibit  the  character- 
istics, and  the  growth  of  the  city  in  its  varied  aspects,  and  to  trace  in  connected  form  the  development  of  all 
the  varied  forms  of  its  social  and  governmental  existence.  Instead  of  sammarizinj;  their  contents,  i  have 
often  quoted  at  length  from  original  documents,  in  the  belief  that  others  besides  myself  would  be  glad  lo 
have  the  exact  lanjjiiage  used. 

If  some  of  the  chapters  seem  to  lack  interest,  1  can  only  s:iy  that  certain  subjects  have  obstinately 
resisted  any  other  treatment  than  tliu  ])lain  recital  of  facts. 

If  to  be  a  reliable  historian,  one  must  be  always  cool,  and  calm,  and  un impassioned,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  then  I  must  acknowledge  that  1  was  unlitteu  for  my  task.  It  seems  lo  me.  however,  that, 
even  in  local  history,  the  historian  should  be  full  of  both  the  fervor  and  the  flavor  of  the  times  he  would 
describe.  If  it  be  thought  that  some  statements  are  too  highly  ci)lore<l,  I  can  only  say  that  concerning  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  story,  I  have  felt  that  no  description  could  do  full  justice  to  the  reality.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble ail  persons  known  to  have  been  specially  connected  with  the  growtli  and  government  of  the  city  are 
appropriately  mentioned,  and  no  feature  proved  more  difficult  than  the  gathering  and  proper  spelling  of 
the  thousands  of  names  contamed  here         Al  1  p  hffil  dfh)d 

county  prior  to  the  last  thirty-five  ye  g  d  '      '>  h        h       h  j,    f 

the   names  of   many  regularly  elected      (d  I     pi      hi     b  p  d  I     g 

books  and   papers  that   had   no  nece      ry      I  h        f  gh  y  h         b 

obtained  only  after  hundreds  of  jjerson  evdhb  fhf  as  pbl 

because  I  was  able  to  bring  it  to  the  memory  of  persons"mter viewed  by  remmding  them  of  collateral  facts 
and  dates.  With  the  aid  of  definite  data  obtained  from  written  records,  I  have  been  able  to  test  the 
recollections  of  aged  persons,  and  to  verify  statements  that  otherwise  would  have  been  valueless. 

fn  the  search  for  material  I  have  personally  examined,  or  caused  to  be  examined,  the  collections  and 
publications  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  State  Historical  Society,  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  the  Western  Reserve  and  NorthemOhioHisloricalSociety,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  at  Boston,  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  Examination  has 
also  been  made  of  hundreds  of  old  manuscripts  and  documents  at  Ottawa.  Albany,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York.  The  New  York  Colonial  Documents  in  ten  volumes,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonial  Archives  and  Records  In  twenty-nine  volumes,  also  the  Calendar  of  \'irginia  State  Papers 
have  all  been  carefully  read.  From  one  letter  to  scores  of  letters,  with  information,  have  been  received 
from  the  following  places  :  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Salem,  and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts ;  New 
Haven  and  Norwich  in  Connecticut;  Newport  in  Rhode  Island;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Buffalo,. 
Syracuse,  Troy.  West  Point  and  Manlius  in  New  York ;  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  and  Pittsburgh  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Elizabeth  and  Trenton  in  New  Jersey;  Ann  Arbor,  Algonae,  Armada,  Albion,  Grand  Rapids, 
Lansing,  Kalamazoo,  Jackson,  Jonesvilie,  South  Haven,  Three  Rivers,  Traverse  City,  Mackinaw,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Birmingham,  Howell.  Battle  Creek,  Northville,  Owosso.  Monroe,  Meridian,  Michigan  Centre, 
Port  Huron,  Pontiac,  Plymouth,  Petersburg!!,  Palmyra,  and  Portland  in  Michigan ;  Madison,  Milwaukee, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Calamine,  Darlington,  and  Plymouth  in  Wisconsin;  Chicago,  Jacksonville,  and  Springfield 
in  Illinois;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  Columbus,  and  Dayton  in  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Richmond, 
and  Peru  in  Indiana;  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City  in  Missouri;  Denver  in  Colorado;  San  Francisco  in 
California;  Washington  and  Georgetown  in  District  of  Columbia;  Baltimore  in  Maryland;  Richmond  in 
Virginia;  Frankfort,  Louisville.  Lexington,  and  Newport  in  Kentucky;  Marietta  in  Georgia;  New  Orleans 
in  Louisiana;  Jacksonville  in  Florida;  Toronto,  Ottawa.  Quebec,  Kleinbergh,  Brockville.  and  Hamilton  in 
Canada;  and  from  Dublin,  Ireland;  London.  England;  and  Paris,  France. 

The  whole  list  of  letters  received  numbers  2,i66.  From  the  State  and  War  Departments  at  Wash- 
ington a  large  amount  of  ^'aluable  information  not  heretofore  published  was  obtained.  The  old  volumes  in 
ilie  Wayne  County  register's  office,  and  the  plat-books,  have  all  been  inspected ;  also  the  registers  and  files 
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in  the  probate  office,  tlie  records  of  tiie  county  commissioners  and  Board  of  Siiper\-isors,  and  other  records 
in  Lhe  offices  of  tlie  county  clerk,  county  auditors,  and  county  treasurer,  including;  many  old  township  records 
and  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Election  Canv;assers,  As  having  direct  connection  with  city  matters,  all 
the  old  records  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  and  their  proceedings  as  a  land  board,  have  been  read,  and 
ivith  them  a  variety  of  petitions,  memorials,  and  reports  made  to  the  Governor  and  Judges,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  Common  Council ;  also  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Detroit, 
beginning  with  1802.  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  from  1815  to  the  present,  together 
with  innumerable  ordinances  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  ]>assed.  The  annual  messages  of  mayors 
and  reports  of  the  several  city  officers  have  been  consulted,  and  every  report  made  by  the  Water,  Fire, 
Police,  and  House  of  Correction  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  has  furnished  material  for 
the  work.  I  have  also  made  use  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  have  read,  mostly 
in  manuscript,  the  proceedings  of  their  several  meetings,  beginning  with  1842.  Each  published  Directory 
of  Detroit  has  been  studied,  and  every  map  of  the  city,  either  large  or  small,  consulted;  also  the  registers 
and  records  of  several  of  the  old  fire  companies,  and  several  hundred  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  been  aided  in  every  possible  way  by  those  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  preserving  information  concerning  the  city.  And  first  of  all.  I  name  with  grateful  thanks 
Judge  James  V.  Campbell,  who  has,  at  all  times,  given  without  stint  the  advantage  of  his  exceptionally 
reliable  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  past.  But  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  long-continued  help,  1 
should  have  had  much  less  courage  in  going  on  with  the  work.  With  his  name  I  must  also  associate  the 
name  of  that  kind  and  courteous  gentleman,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  who  so  lately  passed  to  his  reward.  He 
laid  his  memory  and  his  manuscripts  under  contribution  to  furnish  scores  of  items  for  this  volume.  No 
one  equalled  him  in  knowledge  on  many  subjects  connected  with  Detroit.  Miscellaneous  information  of 
great  variety  and  much  interest  was  gleaned  from  the  files  of  newspapers  which  I  was  fortunate  in  finding 
nearly  complete,  for  every  year  from  1817  to  the  present  time.  All  were  carefully  looked  over.^for 
some  years  flies  of  two  and  three  papers  were  examined,  —  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  copies  having  been 
consulted.  In  many  of  them,  even  the  advertisements  were  scanned  for  items  and  suggestions.  This  effort 
alone  occupied  several  months.  For  the  use  of  various  files  1  am  under  particular  obligation  to  William  E. 
Quinby,  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press;  William  Stocking,  L.  F.  Harter,  and  H.  E.  Baker,  of  The  Post  and 
Tribune;  and  James  H.  Stone,  C.  K.  Backus,  and  E.  G.  Holden,  formerly  connected  with  the  last-named 
paper.  The  files  of  The  Evening  News  and  the  personal  knowledge  of  its  founder  and  chief  proprietor, 
James  E.  Scripps,  were  also  laid  under  contribution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  newspaper  files,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  city  which 
would  have  been  at  all  complete.  In  addition  to  the  local  newspapers,  the  files  of  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer at  Washington  from  1800  to  1 817,  of  The  Alexandria  Herald  from  i8io  to  1825,  of  The  Philadelphia 
Aurora  from  1798  to  1815,  and  also  old  files  of  The  Pittsburgh  Commonwealth,  Tlie  Quebec  Gazette,  and 
a  full  series  of  Niles's  Register  were  examined.  Alt  of  these  publications  were  issued  before  any 
paper  was  published  at  Detroit,  and  they  contained  many  facts  not  found  elsewhere.  Even  the  hotel 
registers  have  furnished  some  items  of  interest,  and  the  reports  of  business,  charitable,  literary,  and 
educational  institutions  and  societies  have  been  systematically  obtained  and  digested. 

The  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  certain  of  the  court  files,  calendars,  and  "  short  books  "  have 
contributed  valuable  (acts,  and  reference  has  been  had  to  various  volumes  in  the  Bar  Library,  Through  the 
courtesy  of  C.  I.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  organized  many  years  ago,  by  General  Cass, 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and  other  distinguished  inen,  I  had  access  to  and  have  copied  many  of  the  original 
records,  documents,  and  manuscripts,  on  different  subjects,  collected  by  that  organization.  Judge  Walker's 
own  library,  including  his  private  scrap-books,  were  also  generously  opened  to  my  inspection ;  also 
scrap-books  owned  by  Samuel  Zug,  George  W.  Osborn,  J.  E.  I'ittman.  Levi  Bishop,  and  others.  Several 
old  wills  in  the  probate  office,  the  private  diaries  of  individuals,  and  in  several  instances  family  records 
have  furnished  incidents  and  items.  Many  of  \ht  older  families  brought  out  for  examination  old 
hair-trunks    and   wooden   chests    full   of   papers,  and    several   score   of    these    receptacles    of    the    past 
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were  diligently  examined.  In  many  of  the  old  papers  the  signatures  of  Bradstreet,  Carlton.  Vaudreuil, 
and  Hamilton  were  frequently  seen.  Among  the  valuable  manuscripts,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  indi- 
viduals have  been  consulted,  were  the  papers  of  Judges  Woodward  and  May,  also  those  of  the  Abbott, 
Woodbridge.  Witherell,  Palmer,  Cooper,  Brush,  and  Campau  families. 

The  old  account-books  of  the  Macomb  family  and  of  Thomas  Smith  have  afforded  many  curious 
facts.  Much  desirable  information  was  secured  by  an  examination  of  the  original  letter-books  of  D.  Henly 
and  Genera!  Wilkins,  covering  the  period  just  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  the  post  of  Detroit 
in  1 796.  The  very  complete  abstracts  of  titles  in  Wayne  County,  prepared  by  E.  C.  Skinner  and  C.  M. 
Burton,  were  willingly  placed  at  my  service,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Father  Anciaux,  and  with  the 
aid  of  H.  Prudhomme,  the  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  dating  from  1704,  were  examined.  In  preparing 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  their  schools,  1  was  especially  aided  by  the 
Vicar-General,  P.  Hennaert,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese,  Rev.  C.  P.  Maes.  Access  was  also 
had  to  the  private  library  of  Bishop  Borgess,  wlio  has  evinced  in  various  ways  his  appreciation  of  my 
work.  The  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  and  the  ofliiers  of  societies  of  every  kind,  almost  without 
exception,  have  cordially  exhibited  the  official  records  in  their  care,  and  have  aided  in  obtaining  from  them 
such  facts  as  were  desired.  By  persevering  effort,  continued  for  nearly  a  year,  and  with  the  help  of  Senator 
H.  P.  Baldwin,  ex-President  R.  B.  ffayes,  and  Governor  Charles  Foster,  1  obtained  access  to  the  ,S(. 
Clair  Papers  nearly  two  years  before  they  were  opened  to  the  public  eye,  and  long  before  they 
were  published  in  book  form.  When  read  in  connection  with  other  facts,  some  of  the  letters  are  of 
exceeding  interest.  The  twenty-six  volumes  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  Manuscripts  at  Albany,  and  the 
manuscript  volumes  of  the  Haldimand  and  Simcoe  I'apers  at  Ottawa,  several  hundred  in  number,  were 
personally  examined,  and  many  entirely  new  and  hitherto  unknown  facts  gleaned  therefrom. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  relating  to  Cadillac  I  pushed  my  inquiries  to  France,  and  under  my 
direction  journeys  of  inquiry  and  search  were  made  to  Aix,  Fumel,  Castelsarrasin,  Montauban,  St.  Nicolas 
de  la  Grave,  Caumont,  Angeville,  Mombeau,  and  Toulouse.  Inquiries  were  made  among  relatives  and 
descendants,  and  old  notarial  and  parish  records  were  examined.  In  these  endeavors  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  Messrs.  Fiamens  and  Taupiac,  of  Castelsarrasin,  was  of  great  value,  and  I  was  specially  aided 
by  the  services  and  suggestions  of  Hon.  George  Walker,  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Paris.  The 
gratification  of  finding  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  the  founder  of  Detroit,  heretofore  unknown,  abun- 
dantly compensated  for  the  trouble  and  outlay. 

Through  the  aid  of  L.  P.  Sylvain  of  the  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  and  T.  P.  Bedard,  Provincial 
Registrar  at  Quebec,  copies  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  governors  of  New  France,  contained  in 
nearly  threescore  large  manuscript  folios  were  examined  and  a  large  amount  of  vduable  and  entirely  new 
material   extracted  f  A  aslhdhpf  I    lociiments  and   letters 

pertaining  to   Detro         bd  i  d  b  ICsslypof  which  were   made 

use  of  by  Mrs.  Sh  Id  d  mb        f  h    m  pts    h         been    translated,  and 

collated.     Informat        hb  bddlyf  hS  ffi  f    Massachusetts,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Kentucky,       dMhg  dih  mdllhl  fhN  rthwest  Territory,  tlie 

territorial  documents    fid  IMhg        h  L  fMlg        h       ports  of  Michigan  State 

officers  for  every  ye  d     11  g   1  C  1   H  IS  j     m  Is,  and  the  governors' 

messages ;  the  regist        ffhl  fh  Im  dpf  the  correspondence  of 

the  territorial  officer         1    h    D  p  rt  W     h    g  II        fil         h  nal  capital.     The  very 

complete  collection  of  b     k       d  m  p  g        1  g  11       d  by   1     late  W.  S.  George,  of 

Lansing,  were,  with  hhypm  ledhmhd  g         he  laws  of  the  United 

States  from  the  firs  h    las  C     gr  h  f  p  bl  h  d      1  m       f        gressional  annals  and 

debates,  and  the  imi  m      k  h     Am  S  pe  d  Am       an  Archives,  and  the 

several  census  repor     fmShllb  dll  L  brary  of  Parliament,  at 

Ottawa,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  all  the  rich  resources  gathered  at  Madison,  giving 
promise  of  any  information,  have  also  been  examined. 
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Of  published  works  more  immediately  coanected  with  Detroit,  use  has  been  made  of  the  1-iistorieal 
and  Scientific  Discourses  of  Messrs.  Cass,  Schoolcraft,  and  Whiting ;  Mrs,  Sheldon's  and  Lanman's  Histories 
of  Michigan ;  Blois's  Gazetteer;  Campbell's  Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan ;  Lanman's  Red 
Book  ;  Schoolcraft's  Memoirs,  Clark's  History  of  the  Wyaudotts ;  the  four  volumes  of  Collections  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  Society,  Roberts'  Sketches  of  Detroit,  and  M,  Kameau's  Notes  Historiques  sur  la  Colonie 
Canadienne  de  Detroit.  A  great  number  of  miscellaneous  works  in  the  State,  Public,  Mechanics',  Young 
Men's,  Cass,  and  University  of  Michigan  Libraries  have  been  consulted  ;  and  among  those  which  have 
afforded  a  few  items,  the  following  volumes  should  be  noted :  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  Albach's 
Western  Annals,  Armstrong's  Notices  of  War  of  1812,  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone,  Barber's  Historical 
Collections  of  Ohio,  Uurnet's  Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States 
Iten  volumes).  Bell's  History  of  Canada,  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky.  Brown's  View  of  the  Campaign  of  the 
Western  Army,  Bangs's  History  of  ihe  M.  E.  Church  (four  volumes),  Butterfield's  Crawford's  Campaign 
against  Sandusky  and  Washington- Irvine  Letters,  Caniff's  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  Craig's  Oiden  Time, 
Campbell's  Life  of  William  Hull,  Coffin's  1812— the  War  and  its  Moral,  Carver's  Travels,  Cist's 
Miscellany,  Colden's  Five  Nations,  Collins's  History  of  Kentucky  (two  volumes),  Clark's  Proofs  of  the 
Corruption  of  General  James  Wilkinson  (two  volumes).  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(forty-one  volumes),  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  Dubuisson's  Report  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit,  Dawson's 
Life  of  Harrison,  Darby's  Tour  from  New  York  to  Detroit,  Drake's  Life  of  Tecumseh,  De  I'eyster's 
Miscellanies,  Mrs.  Ellet's  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,  Forbes's  Trial  of  General  Hull,  French's  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana  (five  volumes),  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana,  Garneau's  History  of  Canada  (two 
volumes),  Hildreth's  Pioneer  History,  Hull's  Memoirs.  Hennepin's  Travels,  Heclte welder's  Narrative, 
Jefferson's  Correspondence  (seven  volumes),  James's  Military  Occurrences,  Ketchum's  Buffalo  and  the 
Senecas  {two  volumes),  Lossing's  Fieldbook  of  War  of  i8iz,  Laverdieres  Champlain  (six  volumes),  La 
Hontan's  Travels.  Loskiel's  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  McAfee's  History  uf  the  Late 
War,  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Commodore  Perry,  McDonald's  Western  Sketches,  Manti's  History  of  the  Late 
War  in  North  America,  McKenny's  Tour  of  the  Lakes,  McCiung's  Western  Sketches,  Memoirs  of 
Chevalier  de  Beauchene,  Memoire  de  Bougainville,  Memoire  sur  ia  Canada,  Marsliall's  Kentucky,  Monnette's 
History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  (three  volumes),  Margry's  Relationes  Incites,  and  also  his  five 
volumes  on  Early  French  Discoveries,  Official  Correspondence  of  the  War  of  1812,  Ontwa,  the  Son  of  the 
Forest,  Pouchot's  Memoirs  (two  volurjies),  Parkmao's  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  Old 
Regime  in  Canada,  and  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Rogers's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of 
Detroit,  Rogers's  Journal,  Stoddard's  Louisiana,  Shea's  Translation  of  Charlevoix's  New  France  (six 
volumes),  Smith's  History  of  Canada,  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin,  Schoolcraft's  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
North  America  (six  volumes),  Stone's  Life  of  J,  Brant,  and  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Sparks's 
Letters  to  Washington  (four  volumes),  Theller's  Canada  in  1837,  Todd  and  Drake's  Life  ot  Harrison. 
Tasse's  Les  Canadietines  de  I'Ouest.  Williams's  American  Pioneer,  Weld's  Travels  in  North  America. 
Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  and  Young  and  Smith's  Lite  of  Governor  Cass. 

The  above  list  of  ix>oks  very  nearly  represents  the  bibliography  of  Detroit.  A  notable  sentence  which 
appears  in  many  of  the  works  was  originally  uttered  by  General  Cass  in  an  address  before  the  State  Historical 
Society.  He  said,  "  No  place  in  the  United  States  presents  such  a  series  of  events  interesting  in  themselves 
and  permanently  affecting,  as  they  occurred,  its  progress  and  prosperity.  Five  limes  its  flag  has  changed, 
three  different  sovereignties  have  claimed  its  allegiance,  and  since  it  has  been  held  by  tbc  United  States, 
the  government  has  been  thrice  transferred  ;  twice  it  has  been  besieged  by  the  Indians,  once  captured  in 
war,  and  once  burned  to  the  ground."  Apparently  every  one  who  has  written  on  Detroit  was  impressed 
with  the  elegance  with  which  Governor  Cass  epitomized  the  history  of  this  region.  In  the  course  of  my 
researches  I  have  found  the  extract  given  in  whole  or  in  part  by  several  score  of  writers,  and  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  no  credit  was  given  to  the  author  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  panoramic  in  the  complete- 
ness with  which  it  presents  our  history. 

For  personal  letters  containing  items  of  interest  on  many  subjects,  !  have  been  indebted  to   Francis 
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Farkman.  the  noted  historian  of  the  o!d  French  regime,  to  R.  H.  Collins,  author  of  the  History  of  Ken- 
tucky :  to  C.  C.  Baldwiii,  Chas,  Whittlesey,  ant!  H.  N,  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
North  Ohio,  Historical  Society;  to  Prof.  C.  E.  Aiithon  of  New  York  ;  to  *J'ohn  B.  Dillon,  of  Indianapolis  , 
author  of  History  of  Indiana;  to  *Rev.  Martin  Kundig.  of  Milwaukee;  to  *Dr,  Leonard  Bacon;  to 
*0.  H.  Marsliall,  of  the  Huffalo  Historical  Society,  author  of  several  monographs  on  historical  subjects; 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Ottawa ;  to  Benjamin  Suite,  also  of  Ottawa,  author  of  the  most  recent 
Hi.story  of  the  French  Canadians ;  to  S.  F.  Havens,  Secretary  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  Mas.s. ;  to  L.  C.  Draper,  LL.  IJ.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Madison,  Wis., 
and  his  co-laborer  D  S  Durrie  librarian  of  the  same  society  ■  and  to  John  Austin  Steven';  former  editor 
of  the  Mdg^^ine  of  Ameman  History  1  am  al'-o  specially  mdebted  to  Douglass  Brjmner  Archivist  of 
the  DomLnion  U  Ottawa  and  his  polite  assistants  Messrs  Alexander  Duff  and  C  Rose  to  Dr  fohn  L. 
She  I  the  well  known  Catholic  author  to  Benson  J  Lossing  Chas  <ja>arre  of  New  Orleans  author 
of  various  historical  works  on  Louisidna  to  Hon  Fredpnck  l)e  Pe^ster  and  deneral  J  Watts  De 
Peyster  lineal  desierdants  of  Major  Arent  S  De  Pejster  and  to  Charles  Lanman  of  Ceorgetown 
author  of  the  Red  Book  The  librarian  of  Congress  A.  R  Spofford  with  great  patience  and  f  ordiality 
has  answered  stores  of  letters  and  aided  me  in  secunng  much  information  not  othervMse  obtainable 
F  Saunders  libranm  of  the  Astor  Librarv  performed  similar  services,  Julius  DeUer  sei  retary  of 
the  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  'society  at  Cincinnati  and  Robe'^t  Clarke  publisher,  of  the  same 
city  called  attention  to  facts  that  resulted  m  obtimmg  matter  of  great  interest  and  value  Vanous 
suggestions  and  items  some  of  them  highli  important  were  obtamcd  b)  con  espondence  with  M  B 
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sies to  Henry  Gillman,  lihrarian  of  the  Public  Library ;  both  he  and  his  predecessor,  Prof.  H.  Chaney, 
afforded  every  possible  facility  and  privilege.  I  have  alsi)  been  the  recipient  of  many  favors  from  City 
Clerks  C.  H.  Borgnian,  Louis  Dillman.  and  Alexander  A.  Saengcr, 
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James  A.  Girardin.  "■Levi  Bishop,  T.  P.  Hall,  R.  R.  Elliott,  and  J.  C.  W.  Seymour.  To  name  all  who 
have  aided  me  would  be  impossible,  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  mention  the  helpful  courtesy  of 
Messrs,  William  Barclay,  Herbert  Bowen.  Dr.  William  Brodie,  J.  J.  IJaixlivell.  Walter  Cn.ne,  M.  P. 
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The  work  of  procuring  originals  from  which  to   make   illustrations  of  past  scenes,  the  selecting  and 
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obtaining  subjects  for  engravings  to  represent  the  present  pernxl  and  the  gathenng  of  data  for  some  of  the 
specially  important  pictures,  proved  both  diffimlt  and  e\pensi\e  tn  certain  representations  1  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  aid  of  C.  W.  Sumner,  who  successfully  tarried  out  my  desires 

Where  any  picture  has  been  produced  without  an  onginal  from  Ahich  to  copy,  the  utmost  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  the  illustration  conform  to  the  facts  and  the  few  diaw  ngs  for  such  pictures, 
before  being  engraved,  were  submitted  for  criticism  to  competent  persons,  In  the  various  parts  of  one 
picture  there  are  facts  obtained  from  a  daguerreotype  from  an  old  photograph  of  a  still  older  lithograph, 
from  an  original  architect's  plan,  from  a  penr  li  sketch  by  a  former  tarpenter  ivho  has  for  many  years  been 
an  esteemed  minister;  several  old  deeds  were  also  consulted,  and  all  the  facts  obtained,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  a  dozen  interviews  with  competent  critics,  are  embodied  in  the  engraving.  In  producing  the  engravings 
the  aim  has  been  historic  accuracy  rather  than  artistic  effect,  and  what  may  be  lacking  in  the  finish  of 
some  pictures  is  intended  to  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  fullness  and  range  of  illustrations  contained  in 
the  volume. 

In  making  the  engravings  of  buildings  and  scenes  of  the  present  day,  the  photographs,  in  nearly 
every  case,  were  taken  specially  for  this  work  ;  and  in  collecting  all  of  the  materials,  where  information 
was  to  be  obtained,  no  question  of  time,  or  toil,  or  cost  has  been  considered.  Every  person,  place,  book, 
or  depository  promising  information  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  city  has  been  laid  under  contribution. 
Every  clue  has  been  followed  e\ery  suggested  receptacle  searched  and  every  individual  interviewed  that 
there  wis  reason  to  suppose  could  aid  m  the  work 

In  collecting  and  compiling  the  following  plan  was  pursued  I  first  searched  everywhere  for 
everything  of  nterest  on  c\ery  subject  and  carefully  copied  what  was  found.  All  the  facts  were  next 
classified  by  subjects  and  then  arranged  m  chronological  order  Each  subject  was  afterwards  taken  up 
separately  and  written  out  as  fully  as  the  facts  obtained  would  allow.  Points  or  details  found  to  be 
lackmg  were  noted  the  necessary  details  bAed  up  and  the  severil  s  ibjects  were  then  again  rewritten. 
Finally  during  the  ten  jears  the  work  has  bi,ei  in  preparatioi  tareful  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  events 
pertaming  to  the  history  of  the  city  these  haie  been  nrted  and  aided  as  they  occurred,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  going  t)  press  the  several  subject-,  are  believed  to  be  cf  mplete.  Both  in  the  test  and  in  the 
illustrations  lertain  information  ib  gi\e  which  if  not  of  ^rett  present  value,  will  become  of  service  as 
the  years  progress 

In  putting  into  shape  the  Tiaterials  I  have  gati  ered  I  ha\e  sought  to  be  candid  and  accurate,  and 
hope  that  no  evidences  of  narrowness  or  bgotry  can  be  shown  The  variety  of  subjects  made  any 
method  al  dnd  proper  classification  verv  difficult  The  arrangement  finally  adopted  was  carefully 
thought  over  and  is  believed  to  be  as  convenient  and  appropriate  as  possible.  A  small  amount  of  space 
has  been  deioted  to  business  interests  Without  stores  and  manufactories  no  city  could  exist,  and  the 
establishments  represented  lind  legitimate  place  n  i  history  intended  to  be  complete.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  mmuteness  of  the  information  it  contains,  it  wiH  be  strange  indeed  if  no 
errors  are  discovered  every  effort  has  however  been  made  to  insure  accuracy,  and  the  author  will 
greatly  appreciate  the  courtesv  of  any  persm  g  MUf,  information  that  will  in  any  way  add  to  the 
value  or  completeness  of  future  editions. 

The  full  and  careful  index  was  compiled,  partly  as  a  labor  of  love,  because  of  his  interest  in 
the  work,  by  Prof.  Henry  Chancy,  formerly  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library.  The  mention  of  this  fact 
is  a  guarantee  that  it  has  been  prepared  with  scholarly  care. 

In  the  final  completion  of  the  volume  I  have  been  materially  aided  by  the  courteous  and  competent 
foreman  of  the  Free  Press  Book  Room,  Mr.  Louis  Beckbissinger ;  he  has  made  numerous  practical 
and  valuable  suggestions,  and  has  faithfully  supervised  the  work. 

With  these  statements  I  confidently  submit  the  volume  to  all  who  have  an  appreciation  of  local  history: 
and  if  the  public  experience  in  reading,  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  that  I  have  found  in  gathering  and  gleaning, 
1  am  sure  of  grateful  remembrance. 

S,  F, 
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CHAPTER    I. 


DETROIT:    ITS  NAMES.   LOCATION,  AMI)  SURROUNDINCS. 


AJIEKICA  has  but  few  cities  that  can  properly  be 
called  old.  Detroit  is  one  of  these,  and  its  his- 
tory is  unique  and  peculiarly  interesting.  Before 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  was 
settled,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Sieur  de  Champiain  had  nearly  reached 
our  border,  and  the  Indians  had  described  our  site. 
The  city  was  founded  before  Peter  the  Great  had 
built  St.  Petersburg. 

When  Cadillac  came  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  had  not  been  heard  of, 
and  there  was  not  a  newspaper  or  a  post-othce  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  colony  here  established 
was  like  a  bit  of  France  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World,  and  no  city  in  the  La-slern  States,  and  but 
one  or  two  in  the  South  and  West,  have  anything  in 
common  with  our  earlier  life.  Some  of  the  old 
records  read  like  i  paj,e  of  Froissart  and  vi>:ions  i  f 
medi^ial  scenes  and  pictures  of  savage  life  are 
strangel)  mtcrmingled  m  the  records  of  our  past 
Cradled  m  romance  nurtured  in  war  and  trained  in 
the  school  of  consenatism  the  citj  now  glones  in 
her  position  as  the  most  attractive  and  most  sub 
stantial  of  all  the  cities  whose  tnditions  reach  back 
to  the  da)s  of  the  Grand  Monarch  Like  some 
old  castle  on  the  Loire  with  cresting  tile  and  finial 
added  to  the  ancient  towers  and  moss  grown  bit 
tiements  so  Detroit  stands  a  proud  relit  of  the 
past  graced  and  crow  icd  w  tl  ^11  the  gifts  of  the 
present  E\cn  n  its  names  it  is  fivored  abmt 
most  cities  At  different  times  t  has  betn  desis, 
nated  bj  no  less  than  s  \  d  stinct  appellations  and 
has  had  three  d  fferent  corporate  names 

In  the  old  traditions  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  it 
w  IS  known  by  the  name  of  \  on-do-ti-gi  or  \  on-do- 
t  a  A  <.  reat  Village;  its  first  name  was  thus  pro- 
phet c  of  ts  future.  It  was  also  called  Wa-we-a- 
tun-ong  L  rcuitous  Approach  on  account  of  its 
locat  on  at  the  bend  of  the  river  The  Wyandotts 
called  he  s  e  of  Detroit  Toghsaghrondie  or  Tysch- 
^arond  a        h  ch   name,   varously   spelled,    will   be 


found  in  the  old  Colonial  Documents,  published  by 
the  State  o£  New  York ;  it  has  been  iiioderniiied  into 
Teuchsa  Grondie,  and  has  reference  to  the  course  of 
the  river.  The  Huron  Indians  called  the  place 
Ka-ron-ta-en,  The  Coast  of  the  Strait. 

When  first  settled,  the  location  received  the  name 
of  Eort  Pontchartrain,  in  lionor  of  Count  Pontchar- 
train,  the  then  French  Colonial  Minister  of  Marine. 
As'  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  and  the 
settlement  grew  into  a  village,  it  received  its  present 
name  from  the  word  <Ulro!l,  or  strait.  Its  popular 
cognomen,  the  City  of  the  Straits,  is  thence  derived. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
oldest  city  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the  first 
capital  of  that  region,  the  place  from  which  Cadillac 
and  the  first  settlers  came  hither,  is  derived  from  the 
Algonquin  word  guebi-h  or  qttdibcc,  signifying  a 
strait !  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Quebec  thus  bear 
names  similar  in  origin  and  signification. 

The  early  French  colonists  applied  the  name 
Detroit  to  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
calhng  one  North  Detroit,  the  other  South  Detroit. 
It  is  also  known  that  early  French  travelers  desig- 
nated all  of  the  waters  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron  as  the  detract.  This  gfeneralization  has  led 
several  modern  authors  into  the  error  of  locating 
events  here  that  really  occurred  on  the  river  Ste. 
Cla  re. 

1  he  city's  corporate  names  have  been  as  follmvs ; 
By  Act  of  January  i8,  1802,  it  was  designated  as 
the  Town  of  Detroit."  By  Act  of  October  24, 
1815  itwascalled  the  "Cityof  Detroit."  On  April 
4  i'^27,  it  was  enacted  that  the  corporate  name 
should  be  "The  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Detroit."  On  February  5.  1857,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  name  should  be  "  City  of  Detroit." 


The  city  is  located  near  the  head  of  the  river,  on 
its  northerly  and  westerly  banks.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  about  four  miles  from  Lake  Ste.  Claire 
and  the  western,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Lake 
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Erie.  The  river  separates  the  British  Province  of 
Ontario,  formerly  Upper  Canada,  from  the  State  of 
Michigan.  County  of  Wayne.  The  city  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  townships  of  C.reenfield  and 
Hamtramck,  on  the  east  by  Hamtramck,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  township  of  Springwells,  Reckoning 
from  the  flagstaff  on  the  City  Hall  tower,  Detroit, 
lies  in  latitude  42°  19'  50.28'  north  ;  and  longitude 
83°  2'  47-63'  west  of  Greenwich,  England,  and  5" 
59'  +S.83"  west  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Our  time  is 
therefore  23  minutes  59.06  seconds  slower  than  that 
of  Washington.  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  Havana  and  Calcutta 
are  longitudinally  in  the  same  range.  Upon  a  globe 
the  city  appears  as  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Chinese  Kmpire,  and  on  an  air  line,  it  is  about 
one  thousand  miles  northeast  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  seven  hundred  miles  west  of 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  older  portions  of  the  city,  including  ali  south 
of  Adams  Avenue,  are  built  on  a  succession  of 
ridges  running  parallel  with  the  river,  their  general 
direction  being  from  ea.st  to  west.  Counting  from 
the  river  to  Adams  Avenue,  there  w-ere  at  least  four 
ridges.  At  the  corner  of  WoodH'ard  and  Jefferson 
Avenues  the  ground  is  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
river.  From  Woodward  Avenue  the  ground  slopes 
gradually  away  to  the  west  until,  at  Second  Street, 
the  roadway  is  on  a  level  with  the  wharves.  An- 
other ridge  is  shown  at  Fort  Street.  It  crossed 
Woodward  Avenue  and  extended  beyond  Farmer 
Street,  The  third  ridge  was  just  south  of  the  Grand 
Circus;  and  in  18S5  the  property  of  H.  H.  LeRoy, 
on  the  west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  showed 
that  the  street  at  that  point  had  been  graded  down 
nearly  four  feet.  At  High  Street,  and  again  at 
Fremont  Street,  the  rise  of  ground  is  quite  notice- 
able. At  the  Holden  Road  the  elevation  is  fully 
fifiy-two  feet  above  the  river. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,"  the  city  wins  the  praises 
of  all  who  look  upon  it.  No  one  lias  more  faithfully 
portrayed  its  appearance,  and  the  feelings  of  a  visi- 
tor, than  Mrs.  Jameson.     She  says : 

The  day  lias  been  innst  Uiloleiably  hot;  even  on  the  lake  there 
vnu  not  a  breath  of  air.  But  as  the  sun  tvenl  doivn  in  his  glory, 
the  bieeie  fttshcned,  and  the  spires  and  tntvns  of  Che  city  of 
Detioit  were  seen  against  the  western  sky. 


■  coloring  greets  Ihe  eye,  and  those 
;,  linger  to  admire. 


ahnost  turned  mt  giddy  with  eireitement. 

Since  her  visit  in  1837,  the  city  has  both  gained 
and  lost  in  beauty.  The  old  pear-trees  no  longer 
form  a  setting  to  the  houses  of  white  and  red,  and 
the  tints  of  gray  and  brown  ha\e  mostly  disap- 
peared.    Rarer  architecture  now  looms  amid  the 


suRRdiJ 

In  the  adjoining  township  of  Hamtramck,  several 
elegant  residences  are  located  on  the  river-side. 
Belle  Isle  lies  in  front,  and  opportunities  for  boating 
are  unsurpassed.  The  new  City  Water  Works,  with 
receiving  basins,  substantial  engine-houses,  and  other 
buildings,  are  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner.  Here 
also  are  Linden  Park,  the  Driving  Park,  and  the 
German  Shooting  Gn)unds,  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Junction.  The  villages  of  Leeville  and  Norris  are 
also  within  the  township  limits.  This  Iriitcr  suburb 
is  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  It  w;us  laid  out  in 
August,  1873.  by  Colonel  ]'.  \V.  Norris,  after  whom 
it  is  named.  Me  purchased  the  grounds  in  1865. 
The  village  is  located  alwut  thirty  feet  above  the 
forks  of  Connor's  Creek,  on  gently  undulating 
ground ;  the  soil  is  dry  and  KjiiKly,  but  very  fer- 
tile. Prairie  Mound,  once  a  faxorite  haunt  of  the 
Indians,  and  one  of  their  burial-places,  is  in  full  view 
of  the  village. 

An  abundant  supply  of  gooil  wcU-wattr  is  easily 
reached.  All  the  streets  and  avenues  are  seventy 
feet  wide  ;  one  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  extends 
to  Woodward  Avenue.  A  large  Orphan  Asylum 
controlled  by  the  Lutheran  Church  is  here  located 
Near  the  village  is  the  crossing  and  "Station  of  the 
Bay  City  and  Grand  Trunk  rnilroad'; 

The  township  of  Springwells  on  the  "iouthwest 
boundary  of  Detroit,  contains  several  large  nurser- 
ies and  extensive  brick-yards,  the  village  of  Defray, 
the  Detroit  Glass  Worl^,  and  \\  oodmere  Cemetery. 

The  shore  line  of  Crosse  Pointe  township,  which 
joins  Hamtramck  on  the  north,  is  washed  by  the 
clear  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ste.  Claire.  The  Acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  elegant  club- 
house and  grounds  of  the  Crosse  Pointe  Club  are 
here  located  and  there  are  many  elegant  residences 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  The  macadainised 
driveway  tiiitiier  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found 
anywhere.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  several 
villages  on  the  Lake,  and  the  region  is-  now  and 
will  always  remain  the  most  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive suburb  that  Detroit  can  possess. 

As  a  yachting  resort.  Lake  Sainte  Claire  possesses 
manifest  advantages.  Its  limited  area,  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth, 
its  shallowness  and  exemption  from  heavy  seas  or 
storms,  its  proximity  to  a  large  city,  and  to  numer- 
ous favorite  ph<es  of  resort  attract  from  the  west 
ern  lakes  many  sail  and  steam  craft  and  among 
them  may  occasionally  be  noticed  a  strdnj,er  from 
the  Atlantic  yatht  clubs  which  has  found  us  way 
up  the  St.  Lawrcnue 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  alnost  too  cold 
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for  bathing,  except  during  the  extreme  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August ;  but.  nevertheless,  the  young 
people  avail  themselves  of  it  freely  during  the  season, 
its  sandy  bottom,  shallowness,  and  the  absence  of 
dangerous  holes  or  currents,  periiiitting  the  young- 
est children  to  paddle  about  with  comparative  ex- 
emption from  danger.     A  lighthouse,  on  what  is 


known  as  Windmill  Point,  marks  the  e 

the  river  into  the  lake,  and  is  the  chief  landmark  of 

the  vicinity. 

The  township  of  Greenfield  adjoins  the  city  on 
the  north.  Here  is  the  immense  seed  farm  of 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Company,  embracing  three  hundred 
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THE  RIVER,   ISLANDS,  WHARVES  AND   DOCKS,  STREAMS  AND  MILLS. 


THE  RIVER. 

London  has  its  Tliamcs,  Paris,  the  Seine,  Rome, 
the  Tiber,  and  New  York,  the  Hudson;  but  in 
everything  the  Detroit  e::i:els  them  all.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  first  visitors  came  by  water  when 
such  a  stream  flowed  by  them  and  becltoned  them 
along.  All  the  early  travelers  bore  testimony  to  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  the  volfime  of  its  waters, 
which  the  population  of  a  score  of  the  largest  cities 
cannot  diminish  or  defile.  Then  as  now  islands, 
likeemeralds  ^^ ere  strung  alonj,  its  waj  andmjriads 
of  wild  fowl  then  fed  up<tn  its  shores  its  waters 
did  not  "datih  high  on  a  stern  and  roikboind 
coast,"  but  were  so  st  H  and  calm  and  clear  that 
the  smoke  of  wig\vams  nestled  on  their  banks  was 
mirrored  on  their  imnoth  surface  Scores  of  canoes 
were  hauled  upon  the  n\er-side,while  others  flashed 
along  the  current  or  plied  to  either  shore.  Later 
on,  windmills  stretched  their  broad  arms  to  the 
breeze,  and,  with  fish-nets  hung  on  reels,  formed  the 
landmarks  of  their  day. 

The  Detroit  River  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  It  forms  a  natural  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada, 
separating  the  State  of  Michigan  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario;  the  boundary  line  opposite  Detroit  is 
about  midway  of  the  stream,  and  fopmost  of  the 
distance  nearest  the  Canadian  shore.  The  United 
States  thus  has  jurisdiction  over  the  larger  portion. 
It  was  declared  to  be  a  public  highway  by  Act  of 
Congress  on  December  31,  1819.  From  Windmill 
Point  Light,  at  the  (cot  of  Lake  Ste.  Claire,  to  Bar 
Point,  where  the  river  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  the 
distance  is  27  miles,  1515  yards.  The  distances 
between  other  established  points  are  as  follows: 
From  Windmill  Point  Light  to  foot  of  Isle  La  Peche. 
1 53+  yards ;  from  Isle  La  Pfiche  to  foot  of  Belle  Isle, 
3  miles,  254  yards;  from  Belle  Isle  to  Woodward 
Avenue,  2  miles,  34?  yards ;  from  Woodward  Avenue 
to  head  of  Fighting  Island,  7  miles,  780  yards ;  from 
Fighting  Island  to  Bois  Blanc  Lighthouse.  1 1  miles, 
640  yards ;  from  Bois  Blanc  Lighthouse  to  Bar 
Point,  2  miles,  1480  yards. 

The  greatest  width  of  the  river  is  three  miles;  in 
its  narrowest  point,  opposite  the  city,  it  is  a  little 
over  half  a  mile  wide.     Its  average  width  is  one 


[6] 


mile.  The  depth  varies  from  ten  to  sixty  feet,  with 
an  average  of  thirty-four  feet.  The  river  bottom, 
for  the  most  part,  is  sandy  or  stony.  It  is  navigable  . 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  obstructions  of  any  sort,  and  offers  one  of 
■the  largest  and  safest  harbors  in  the  world.  Lon- 
don is  the  largest  port,  but  more  tonnage  passes 
Detroit  than  ever  enters  the  Thames. 

The  waters  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
and  St  Clair  of  Green  Saginaw  and  Georgian 
Bajs  also  of  thousands  of  streams  that  enter  them 
(low  into  the  Detroit  It  is  m  fact  the  natural 
dram  or  ihannel  for  the  passage  of  waters  from 
eightj  two  thousand  square  miles  of  lake  surface 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  (i\e  thousand  square 
miles  of  land  thus  ri\alling  the  Ohio  which  is  more 
than  forty  times  as  long. 

The  current  is  rapid  and  generally  uniform ;  the 
maximum  velocity  is  3.44  miles  per  hour,  the  mean 
velocity,  1.79  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  pass 
the  city  each  second  of  time. 

There  are  but  few  streams  in  the  world  that  rival 
the  Detroit  in  purity  and  in  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged. The  incline  amounts  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  per  mile,  or  three  feet  for  its  entire 
length.  The  elevation  above  sea-level,  at  a  point 
opposite  the  Marine  Hospital,  is  five  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet.  The  ris'er  is  not  generally  frozen 
over  until  the  latter  part  of  December  or  January; 
but  in  extreme  cold  weather  the  ice  is  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  thick. 

Previous  to  1854,  persons  and  teams  frequently 
crossed  over  on  the  ice  ;  and  on  February  10,  1855, 
the  river  was  so  completely  frozen  that  a  little  shanty 
was  erected  in  the  middle,  in  which  liquors  were 

The  breaking  of  the  ice  by  the  daily  trips  of  the 
Railroad  Ferry  Boats,  since  1854,  has  precluded  any 
further  crossing  on  foot  in  front  of  the  city.  Such 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  current  that  the  river  is  soon 
cleared  of  floating  ice.  The  gathering  of  ice  is  an 
extensive  business,  and  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons 
are  annually  stored  for  summer  use.  The  water  sup- 
plied to  citizens  amounts  to  10,000,000,000  gallons 
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The  river  is  usually  tranquil  and  never  danger- 
ously rough.  The  water  is  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  in 
transparency  and  purity  is  unrivalled. 

Like  other  bodies  of  water,  the  river  rises  and 
■falls,  but  unlike  other  large  rivers,  the  variations  are 
never  so  sudden  or  extreme  as  to  cause  imy  incon- 
venience, and  buildings  are  erected  at  the  water's 
edge  ivithout  fear  of  damage. 

In  the  year  1800,  again  in  1814-1815,  and  also  in 
1827-1828,  and  in  1838,  the  river  rose  from  three  to 
six  feet  abo\e  its  usual  level,  remaining  so  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  subsiding  quite  rapidly.   " 

The  mean  annual  rise  is  about  sixteen  inches  dur- 
ing July  or  August.  The  low-water  period  is  in 
February  or  March.  The  highest  recorded  level 
was  on  June  2.  1838,  when  the  water  was  only  two 
and  eight  tenths  feet  below  the  water  table  of  the 
Water  Works  Engine  House.  One  of  the  lowest 
levels  recorded  was  in  the  winter  of  1819,  when  the 
water  was  eight  and  five  tenths  feet  lower  than 

A  succession  of  wet  seasons,  or  winters  of  heavy 
snows,  causes  it  to  rise,  and  the  re\-erse  occurs  in 
dry  seasons.  The  most  marked  effect  is  produced 
by  winds;  the  river  is  perceptibly  lowered  when  a 
southwest  wind  strikes  it,  and  the  water  is  driven 
into  Lake  St.  Clair  and  blown  down  into  Lake  Erie. 
In  March,  1873,  a  strong  wind  of  this  kind  lowered 
the  river  some  five  feet  below  its  mean  level.  A 
northeast  wind  will  reverse  the  above  conditions 
and  cause  it  to  rise  proportionately. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  33° 
Fahrenheit  for  the  winter  months  to  73 '  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  variation  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom  is  about  3° 

The  breadth  general  siftt>  and  smoothness  of 
the  river  make  it  speeiallv  inMting  for  boating  and 
yachting  and  m  later  jears  man\  persons  have 
availed  themsehe*!  of  the  latihties  -ifforded.  Sev- 
eral noteworthy  regattas  have  been  held  here,  and 
boatmen  all  concede  that  no  finer  location  can  be 
found  for  a  trial  of  skill.  Durmg  the  summer  sea- 
son, excursions  up  and  down  the  river,  and  to  differ- 
ent islands,  are  of  almost  hourly  c 


ISLANDS. 

The  islands  vary  in  size  from  one  to  several  thou- 
sand acres.  Two  of  them  are  located  above,  and 
twenty  below  the  city.  Beginning  at  the  head  of 
the  river,  the  first  is  Isle  La  Pfiche,  or  Isle  of  the 
Fishes,  also  called,  in  1810,  Peach  Island.  !t  is 
situated  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  and  was, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  home  of  Pontiac. 
Belle  Isle,  the  City  Park,  is  described  in  the  article 
on  Parks.  Beginning  at  a  point  six  miles  below  the 
city  are  the  islands  known  as  Fighting,  Mud,  Grassy, 
Grass,   Mama-Juda,   Grosse,   Turkey,   Stoney,   Slo- 


cum's,  Humbug,  Fox,  Elba,  Calf,  Snake,  Hickory, 
Sugar,  Bois  Blanc,  Horse,  Cherry,  and  Tawa,  or 
Celeron.  Fighting  Island,  also  called  in  1796,  Great 
Turkey  Island,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Wyan- 
dotts,  and  in  i8j8  it  was  sold  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment for  their  benefit.  In  1810  Indian  intrench- 
meiits  were  plainly  visible  on  (he  northeast  end  of 
the  island,  and  from  these  warlike  appearances  the 
island  look  its  name. 
An  old  French  memoir  of  the  date  of  1717  says  : 


called  i^ 


ins  m\i very  liiile  dmber,  onXf  prairie.  Four  orli>e yeais 
an  named  Le  Tonncrrt,  principal  Chief  ol  Ihe  Foiea,  and 
ieeanictTibe,were  Lilled  tlierc  by  tbe  Huions,  EEtlled  at 
The  C*<J  Foxts  who  were  wllh  Le  Tonnerre  were  dc- 
ly  wild  beasts,  crun-s,  or  i^her  vermin^  biit  the  body  of  Lp 


Grosse,  or  Great  Island,  is  the   largest  ii 
■iver.    The  French  memoir  just  quoted  says: 


1  six  CO  seven  leagues 

in  circinnrerenfe.     There  is  an  ejtraor- 

try  qnanlilyof  opplu 

,lh=  apples™  the  ST. 

deep;  the  apple  tree 

s  arc  planted  as  if  methodically,  and  the 

le>area,ila.Keassma 

iland:  all  around  it  are  very  fine  prairies. 

asHlcngtimedoubtf 

Ill  whether  Detroit  should  not  be  founded 

e.    The  cau^  i>(  the 

jcrmight  some  day  fi 

.il. 

At  one  time,  the  locating  of  Fort  Wayne  on  this 
island  was  seriously  considered,  and  on  some 
accounts  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  favorable 
situation.  The  banks  rise  abruptly  from  the  water 
in  many  places  to  fully  twenty  feet  in  height.  In 
1776  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  gave  William 
Macomb  leave  to  occupy  the  island,  and  on  July  5, 
1793,  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  gave  his  family 
permission  to  continue. 

Several  citizens  of  Detroit  have  elegant  residences 
here,  and  there  are  many  fine  farms  and  homes. 
The  Canada  Southern  Railroad  extends  to  the 
island,  connecting  by  ferry  with  the  Canada  shore. 

Mama-Juda  Island  contains  twenty-nine  acres, 
and  is  named  from  an  old  squaw,  who,  prior  to  1807, 
used  to  camp  there  year  after  year,  during  the  fish- 
ing season.    She  finally  diet!  on  the  island. 

Slocum's  Island,  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  is 
owned  by  G.  B.  Slocum, 

Humbug  Island,  of  some  forty  acres,  just  below, 
is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Slocum.  It  is  not  inappro- 
priately named,  for  it  is  rather  a  part  of  the  main 
land  than  an  island. 

Elba  Island,  in  1817,  was  thickly  covered  with 

Bois  Blanc,  or  Whitewood  Island,  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  river,  was  occupied  by  the  Huron 
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Indians  in  1742,  and  contained  a  village  regularly 
laid  out  and  inhabited  by  several  hundred  people. 
I'ather  Potier  was  in  charge  of  a  mission  among 
them,  but  in  1747  they  became  estranged  from  the 
French  and  he  returned  to  Detroit.  The  following 
year  the  difficulties  were  settled,  and  a  Huron  Mis- 
sion  was  established  at  Sandwich  imder  charge  of 
Fathers  Potier  and  I)e  la  Kichartlie. 

In  1796,  when  the  British  yielded  up  Detroit,  they 
erected  a  blockhouse  on  this  island,  but  as  the 
United  States  protested  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
them,  they  for  the  time  yielded  the  point,  and  soon 
after  erected  a  fort  at  Maiden. 

In  1813,  during  the  fight  which  preceded  Perry's 
victory,  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians  were  here 
encamped.  When  the  patriots  were  in  possession 
in  1838,  they  denuded  it  of  the  trees  in  order  to  get 
better  range  for  their  cannon. 

Celeron  Island,  of  seventy  acres,  is  so  named 
after  Sieur  de  Celeron,  once  Commandant  of  Detroit. 

WHARVES  AND  DOCKS. 

By  the  building  of  wharves  and  docks,  and  the 
extension  of  the  shore  by  "  made  land,"  the  river  is 
continually  encroached  upon.  At  the  foot  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  it  once  came  up  seventy-seven  feet 
north  of  the  north  line  of  Atwater  Street ;  and 
between  Woodward  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street  it 
covered  half  the  space  occupied  by  the  blocks 
between  Atwater  and  Woodbridge  Streets,  At 
Cass  Street  it  covered  a  part  of  what  is  now  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  On  T.  Smith's  map  of  the  town  as  it 
was  in  1796  are  shown  two  wharves  called  respect- 
ively Merchants'  and  Public  or  King's  Wharf. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  concerning  the  wharves 
recounts  the  voting  of  a  tax,  on  "  July  26,  1 804,  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  eight  shillings  New  York  cur- 
rency for  repairing  wharf."  The  wharf  repaired  was 
probably  that  formerly  known  as  King's  Wharf,  still 

In  i8ig  permission  was  granted  to  II,  Berthelet  to 
build  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street. 
Wharves  were  also  built,  about  this  time,  by  Mr, 
Hudson  and  Mr.  Hoby.  As  the  city  grew,  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  rubbish  and  refuse  was  deposited  on 
the  low  grounds  at  the  river's  edge.  This  created 
an  almost  constant  nuisance,  and  from  time  to  time 
efforts  were  made  to  correct  the  evil.  On  July  3, 
1820,  a  tax  of  five  hundred  days'  labor  was  voted  to 
be  spent  "  on  the  border  of  the  river."  In  1826  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  river  front  was  begun 
by  the  depositing,  along  the  margin,  of  earth  from 
the  embankment  of  Fort  Shelby.  During  the 
following  years  up  to  1 834,  the  work  was  continued 
at  an  expense  of  over  $10,000. 

One  of  the  improvements  of  1827  was  known  as 
the  Steam  Mill  Wharf.     The  City  Council  voted  to 


give  the  perpetual  use  of  sixty  feet  in  width  on 
Woodward  Avenue,  from  Atwater  Street  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  to  a  Steam  Mill  Company,  for 
the  erection  of  a  mill,  provided  it  was  built  within 
two  years;  the  city  also  expended  $3,000  in  filling  in 
and  building  a  dock  for  the  site  of  the  mill,  which 
was  never  erected.  Since  that  time  the  work  has 
gone  on  until  good  and  substantial  docks,  nearly  five 
miles  in  length,  now  line  the   river  along  the  city 


Within  the  present  city  limits  three  different 
streams  once  flowed  on  their  winding  way,  buoying 
up  the  light  canoe,  or  turning  the  mills  of  the  French 
settlers. 

The  courses  of  these  streams,  in  their  relation  to 
present  street  lines,  in  so  far  as  old  deeds,  maps.and 
observations  furnish  data  for  judgment,  are  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  Savoyard  Creek,  branch  of  the  Huron,  or 
Xavier  River,  as  it  is  variously  called,  had  its  rise  in 
a  willow  swamp  on  the  Guoin  Farm,  near  where 
Riopelle  Street  now  crosses  Congress.  Tn  1821  the 
south  bank  of  the  stream  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  feet  north  of  the  south  side  of  Larned 
Street;  meandering  westward,  it  reached  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Congress  Street,  and  here  a  wide  bridge 
spanned  the  stream.  At  other  places,  single  planks 
enabled  pedestrians  to  cross.  In  1832  L.  E.  Dolsen, 
then  a  boy  of  nine  years,  was  jumping  on  one  of 
these  foot-bridges  on  Congress  Street,  just  east  of 
Griswold,  when  the  plank  broke,  letting  him  fall  into 
the  water,  which  was  about  eight  feet  deep.  Be- 
coming entangled  in  the  reeds  and  rushes  which 
were  plentiful  at  the  bottom,  he  barely  escaped 
drowning. 

The  stream,  in  early  times,  was  much  used  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  the  river ;  and  boy-anglers  found  ' 
successful  fishing  at  the  corner  of  Woodward  Ave- 
nue and  Congress  Street.  Its  outlet  was  at  a  point 
on  the  Jones  Farm  ciose  tothe  Cass  line,  about 
where  Fourth  Street  intersects  Woodbridge  Street. 
Prior  to  May,  1 826,  there  was  a  jog  in  Woodbridge 
Street  at  this  point,  and  an  old  bridge  which  crossed 
the  creek,  not  being  in  line  with  the  street,  was  re- 
moved by  order  of  the  Common  Council,  and  a  new 
one  of  stone  was  built  in  proper  line,  A  channel, 
walled  with  wood,  was  also  constructed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  river.  On  December  4,  1826,  a  certi- 
ficate was  issued  to  De  Garmo  Jones  for  ^22.31  for 
constructing  said  bridge  and  chaimel. 

In  course  of  lime,  and  increasingly  as  the  years 
went  on,  the  people  living  near  the  border  of  this 
stream  used  it  as  a  drain,  and  after  Fort  Shelby  was 
demolished,  the  bottom  and  sides,  for  some  dis- 
tance, were  planked  with  lumber  from  that  fortifica- 
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licm.  It  UiL'n  became  practically  an  open  sewer; 
and,  as  such,  lost  alt  its  primeval  cliarnis,  and  gKW 
so  offensive  and  malodorous  Iliat  in  1836  the  city 
was  compelled,  at  a  great  expense,  to  convert  it  into 
a  deep  and  covered  sewer  by  enclosing  it  in  stone. 
A  "grand  sewer"  it  became,  and  still  fulfils  its  mis- 


erected  the  first  j;rist-niill  on  the  stream,  just  north 
of  what  is  now  Kcirt  Street,  and  near  the  railroad 
crossing.  The  stream  supplied  water  sufficient  to 
run  the  mill  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Parent's  Creek,  or  Bloody  Kan,  is  the  real  historic 
stream.      It   was    first    named,    presumably,   after 


sion.  The  creek  is  said  to  have  Iieen  named  Savo- 
yard from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  01 
its  banks  came  from  Savoy. 


Joseph  Parent,  a  gunsmith,  whose  name  appears  in 
St.  Ami's  records  on  May  21,  1707.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  could  be 


The  SI 


;cently  knovm  as  May's  Creek,      traced;  now  nearly  half  its  length  is  filled  i 


after  Judge  May,  was  formerly  called  Cab; 
Creek,  from  Joseph  Cabacie,  or  Cabacier,  who  lived 
here  In  1780.  It  was  designated  in  1747  as  Cam- 
pau's   River.      It   is   claimed   that   Jacques   Peltier 


s  channel  will  soon  be  entirely  obliterated. 

The  name  was  changed  to  Bloody  Run  after  the 

defeat  of  Captain  Dalyell  and  slaughter  of  a  large 

part  of  his  company  by  the  Indians  on  July  31,  1863. 
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On  John  Farmer's  map  of  Michigan  for  1830,  a 
mill  is  marked  on  this  stream,  just  south  of  what  is 
now  Jefferson  Avenue.  There  was  also,  at  one 
time,  a  mil!  where  the  stream  crossed  the  C.ratfot 
Road. 

Knaj^g's  Creek  was  just  out.side  the  present  western 


limits  of  the  tity,  and  the  course  of  the  stream 
can  still  be  traced.  Near  its  terminus,  on  the  Bela 
Hubbard  Farm  in  Springwefls,  was  located  the 
old  Knagg's  Windmill,  built  in  1810.  It  was  in 
use  till  about  1840,  and  was  torn  down  in  1853  or 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS,  (iAME.  GRAIN.  AND  FRUITS. 


Almost  all  of  the  land  in  the  city  and  vicinity  is 
available  for  gardeiiing  and  farming,  producing 
good  crops  with  but  little  fertilizing, 

in  boring  for  a  well  on  Fort  Street,  near  Shelby, 
in  iSig,  the  following  strata  were  successively 
reached:  alluvial  earth,  ten  feet;  yellow  and  blue 
clay,  with  veins  of  quicksand,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet ;  sand  and  pebbles,  two  feet ;  geodiferous 
limestone,  sixty  feet;  lias  limestone,  sixty-five  feet. 
A  small  stratum  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  then 
reached,  and  then  tnore  lias  limestone. 

Three  miles  from  the  river,  and  a  few  rods  south 
of  where  the  raiiniad  cros,ses  Woodward  Avenue, 
is  a  broad  belt  of  land,  of  a  lower  level,  which  proves, 
with  drainage,  both  rich  and  fertile. 

The  natural  products  were  well  set  forth  by 
Cadillac  in  a  description  written  October  8,  J701,  to 
one  of  the  French  officials.    He  said ; 

The  bu^ine^sof  nsr  being  id  dlSerent  (ram  that  of  nriling,  I 


nches,  t>cer 

It  al 

the  very  top,  and 

of  prodigious  , 

taglt 

:  looks  fixedly  at 

daws.     The  lisl 

msbtd  and  b 

*^nS 

1  by  living  water  of 
lers  them  none  the 

l^r^.'Jt"™*" 

crowded  tog. 

^ther. 

The  gabbling  go 

sabundant Ihal to 

give  an  idea  of 

.neb,"  he  said,  ' 

*upmHne5 

Id  lei 

t  the  boats  pass  tl 

.rough."    *     • 

temperate,  and  th. 

e  air  purified  th 

and  night  by  a  gentle  bre«e.    Tt 

ic  Ikies  are  aliv 

spreads.™ 

it  an, 

which  makes  0, 

In  addition  to  the  animals  named,  other  early  ac- 
counts tell  of  elk,  moose,  wolves,  bears,  rabbits, 
otters,  iynxes,  w  ildcats,  beavers,  and  musk-rats;  and 
say  they  were  \'ery  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  De- 
troit. So  numerous  and  large,  indeed,  were  the 
wild  bisons,  that  the  making  of  garments  from  their 
wool  was  seriously  considered. 

Between  1820  and  1830  the  howiing  of  the  wolves 
was  frequently  heard  in  the  edge  of  the  town. 
Bounties  of  three  and  four  dollars  were,  paid  by  the 
county  for  killing  them;  and  no  small  share  of  the 
taxes  was  devoted  to  paying  for  wolf  scalps. 

In  i8j4,  and  also  in  other  years,  myriads  of  wild 
pigeons  made  their  roosts  in  the  forests  of  the 
coimty.  They  were  so  numerous  that  hundreds 
could  easily  be  killed  with  a  walking  stick. 

As  late  as  the  fall  of  1834  deer  were  abundant 
within  a  morning's  walk,  and  black  bears  would  oc- 
casionally perambulate  the  streets.  Wild  turkeys 
and  quails  were  numerous  up  to  about  1850,  and 
frequently  stra\  ones  came  into  the  city,  and  innu- 
merable flt>cks  oE  ducks  and  geese,  in  their  annual 
migrations  sw  ept  over  the  town,  often  flying  so  low 
that  their  notes  could  easily  be  heard. 

The  surrounding  woods  and  meadows  have  always 
been  enlivened  with  the  songs  of  meadow-larks. 
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robins,  brown  thrushes,  and  bob<)links;  anJ  year  by 
year  bright-plumaged  humming  birds  flit  about  the 
trumpet-vines. 

It  was  not  alone  tlie  gayly-featjiered  birds  that 
made  the  place  a  pleasant  one.  In  the  forests  were 
wild  honeysuckles,  and  the  eglantine,  or  Michij,'an 
rose.  Snow-berries  and  flctirs-de-lis  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  the  perdime  of  locust  blossoms 
often  filled  the  air,  while  river  and  streams  were 
bordered  with  the  white  and  blue  of  the  pond-lily 
and  the  sweet  flag.  Strawberries,  whortleberries, 
cranberries,  and  raspberries  were  indigenous,  and 
melons,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  were  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  before  the  whites  appeared.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  named  by  Cadillac,  the  forest  included 
trees  of  beech,  birch,  hickory,  maple,  elm,  butter- 
nut, cedar,  basswood,  and  coniferous  trees  of  various 

In  the  way  of  sweets,  the  wild  bees  .stored  up 
honey  in  the  trees.  Tlie  maples  also  contributed 
their  store  of  sweetness.  In  1819  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  produced 
in  Michigan,  and  in  September,  1825,  one  merchant 
advertised  forty  thousand  pounds  for  sale.  Charle- 
voix says  the  Indians  did  not  know  bow  to  make 
sugar  out  of  the  maple  sap  until  the  French  mission- 
aries came.  I'rior  to  that  time,  they  made  only 
syrup.  They  soon  became  experts,  and  a  "sugar 
bush,"  to  them,  was  better  than  a  farm. 

Maple  sugar  was  used  almost  exclusively  until 
recent  years.  Loaf  sugar  was  the  only  other  kind 
kept  for  sale,  and  was  used  only  on  state  occasions. 
The  maple  sugar  was  brought  in  by  the  Indians  in 
mococks,  which  held  all  the  way  from  four  ounces 
to  fifty  pounds.  One  of  the  smaller  mociK'ks  was 
a  toothsome  prize  for  children  in  days  gone  by, 
and  was  appreciated  far  more  highly  than  the 
French  bon-bons  of  to-day.  The  method  of  making 
this  sugar,  together  with  several  points  regarding  life 
in  those  days,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  lines,  writ- 
ten by  Colonel  De  Peyster  while  at  Mackinaw: 
THE  MAPLE  SUdAR  MAKERS. 

I'll  sling  my  papoos'  eradle.i  said  Kilchcncgoe's  Meg, 
With  kettle,  buwi.  and  ladle,  and  Kniiiawaba'  keg. 


As  to  cereals,  old  records  show  a  good  harvest  in 
1703,  and  abundant  supplies  for  a  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Up  to  about  1706  almost 
the  only  grain  grown  was  Indian  corn.  Cadillac 
then  procured  eight  tons  of  French  wheat  and  other 
grain  from  Quebec.  After  this  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  wheat,  which,  then  as  now,  was  sown  In 
both  spring  and  fall. 

The  Hurons  and  Ottawas  were  excellent  farmers 
and  raised  large  quantities  of  corn.  In  17 14  twenty- 
four  hundred  bushels  were  sent  from  Detroit.  Agri- 
culture was,  however,  greatly  neglected,  and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  grants  of  land  were  made  tended 
to  discourage  any  intelligent  efforts  at  farming. 

In  1747,  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  Indians 
who  gathered  here  and  consumed  the  supplies,  pro- 
visions were  very  scarce,  and  M.  de  Longueuil  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  Montreal  for  help.  On  Sep- 
tember 22  a  convoy  of  provisions  arrived  under  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Celeron,  escorted  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  including  merchants  and  servants. 
Their  coming  saved  the  settlers  from  starvation. 

M.  Bougainville,  in  his  memoirs  on  Detroit,  under 
date  of  1757,  says: 

There  are  two  hundred  habitations  abundantly  provided  with 
cattle,  grains,  and  flour.    The  farmers  can  raise  a-s  many  cattle  as 

in  ordinary  years,  two  thousand  five  hundred  measure.';  of  wheat 

but  very  often  that  seed  produced  only  lye.  A  farmer  of  that 
place  assured  me  thai  he  sowed  two  measures  of  very  umi  wTivat, 
but  the  product  was  only  rye.  They  sow  during  the  months  of 
Febmary  and  March,  and  gather  in  [he  month  of  July;  the  pro- 
duct in  wheat  is  usually  twenty  measures  lor  one.    •    •    •    It 


Asng'ringlwillgo. 
Nasib  and  Charlotte  Farlie,  of  whom  the  lads  are  fond, 
Chorus-A  sug'ring  I  will  go,  etc. 

Chorus— A  sug'ring  1  will  go,  etc. 

■'  •        Detroit  in  ttie  cultivation  ol  their  land  and  afford  them  facilities 
for  selling  their  produce.    It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  pro- 
cure from  them  all  the  provisions  needed  in  Ih    garrisons  uf  tha 
forts  Preaqu*  Isle,  Marchand,  Rivicre-de-Breiif,  and  Duquesne. 

iThe  Indian  child, swaddled  upon  a  flat  board,  and  earried  up 
(he  squaw's  back  by  »  band  across  the  forehead,  by  which  it  is 
night  often  hung  on  a  tree. 

•Rum,  which  they  take  with  theni  to  mate  sweet  grog  of  1 

on           *  The  commandant's  lady,  who  at  this  time  of  the  year  generally 
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Notwithstanding'  various  discouragements,  wheat 
was  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  On  Septem- 
ber 9,  1763,  the  barn  of  Mr.  Reaiime,  containing 
about  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  was  bnrned. 
In  1768  there  were  five  hundred  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  ninety-seven 
hundred  and  eighty  nine  French  biushels  of  corn  pro- 
du  ed  but  n  17  o  food  as  so  scar  h  fam 
bei_ame  ne  t 

The  Ann  al  Reij  ter  an  English  pe     d     I 
ta    s  a  le  ter  fr  m   I  ar  s,   dated   ^        h     9        7 


^msll  bt 


betn\att. 

Ten  years  later  the  inhabitants 
trouble  for  want  of  certain  kinds  of  p  O 

March  10,  1780,  Colonel  De  I'eyster  I       1 

Bolton  at  Niagara,  saying;  "Thed  f  h 

habitants  here  is  very  great  for  want  of  bread,  not  an 
ounce  of  flour  or  a  grain  of  com  to  be  purc'hased. 
Many  will  be  at  a.  loss  for  grain  to  put  in  the  ground; 
the  fall  wheat,  however,  has  a  good  appearance  from 
having  had  a  quantity  of  snow."  In  (he  same  letter 
he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  Lieuten- 
ant Bunbury  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  conductor,  are 
drowned  by  the  overturning  oE  a  canoe.  The  ducks 
flying  in  clouds  pa.st  the  fort,  the  gentlemen,  forgetting 
they  had  been  desired  not  logo  in  canoes,  too  eager 
of  sport,  have  lost  their  lives." 

This  accident  occurred  the  day  before  he  wrote. 

On  March  12,  1780,  he  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sinclair,  saying;  "E\erything  here  is  in  the 
greatest  tranquility  e.\cept  the  cry  for  bread,  the 
inhabitants  being  so  much  in  want  that  without  tlie 
assistance  of  the  King's  stores,  many  must  starve," 
The  same  year,  however,  twelve  thousand  and 
eighty-three  acres  of  land  were  reported  as  under 
cultivation. 

Two  other  times  of  scarcity  are  noted  in  Zeis- 
berger's  diary.    On  June  i3,  r734.  he  wrote  : 


From  a  very  earl\  pen  id  tht  pear,  apple,  and 
cherry  trees  were  prominent  fe  ilures  in  the  scenery 
of  Detroit.  Our  ori,har<.ls  ha\e  produced  many 
noted  varieties  of  fruit  among  which  the  Snow- 
Appie  is  particularlv  famous  In  1796  a  large  apple 
called  I'omme  Caille   deep  red  from  skin  to  core, 


was  noted  fiff  its  fl 
df     ly 
f  fi  h      d 


h  d   f    I 
h   h  p 


Cider  w-ia   largely  made 

818  our  exports 

y  thousand  dol- 

I    d  feet  and  more 

three  feet  thick, 

y  foliage,  were  at 

wners;  for  then, 

I     Almost  e\'ery 

dozen  of  these 

y  to  fifty  bushels 

vhich  they  were 

:e,  and 

1  I       h       y  m  hey  have  largely 

Isapp        d 

h     bse  f  f     I       f  oncerning  these 

grand  old  trees,  their  memory  deserves  to  be  honored 
by  the  insertion  of  two  poems  that  they  inspired. 
The  first,  giving  them  legendary  origin,  was  written 
several  years  ago  by  L.  J.  Bates;  twenty-one  out 
of  the  thirty-three  verses  are  given; 


THE  MISSION   PEARS. 


xhe  Jesuit  father,  thinking, 

rom  the  wind-blnwn,  miiy : 
1e  the  mis^inn  Indge  before. 


n  fai  France,  o'er  land  and  nc 
K^S^ins  liclp  Df  their  devotion 


T.  Seheb 


,  who  eam 


s  that  Ihm 


Five  years  later,  on  July  17,  1789,  he  h 

Fioin  Detroit iwi} white  pcoplreame  hereon  their 
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tonghi 

SCOUT 

itenanc 

e  he  bent 

imissi 

,ngely  **nl 

From 

,r-off  J 

"  Him  V 

gh  young,  is  (en 

Faithfu 

l,tesQ 

.11  of  knowledge, 

EloquCT 

f speech; 

Patient 

,lend 

«,  quic 

l(lo  leach." 

And  Ihi 

:«riat 

Superi 

orwToIe, 

Inasei 

Minite 

sealed 

ivate  letter, 

Telling 

lady,h 

lirest 

Odlitl 

t«lle. 

of  Fnii 

iM,  and  tanst. 

While  the  brother  kneit 
Then,  at  last,  the  father, ' 
Spoke  in  kindne^!,  not  co 


In  thy  passion,  so  fo 
Jlay  we  find  one  bl« 

Possible  that  good  m 


Look  upon  Ihis  needy  land! 
In  thy  nltheted  pear  lies  dornian 

Thb  unfruitful  wilderness. 
Here  is  healing  for  Ihy  torment! 

lAQg  may  bless  thy  withered  pear. 


AU  the  children  lo 


Saw  him  phiefc  from 

out  his  boson 

Withered  pear  and  c 

While  to  silent  tes 

On  his  head  the  lati 

.eriaid 

Disapproving  hand. 

and  said: 

"Son,  this  world  th. 

on  hast  put  ol 

Eanhly  lo.-e  or  eanhly  scoff, 

Muchitgrier-esme, 

Then,  to  witness  tn< 

Call  me,  lovtag,  c< 

]  reprove  thee 

Give  those  tokens.. 

And  betake  Ihyielt 

to  prayer." 

Mold,  a 

ind  plant  the  seed  with  cat- 

Haply  with  il  may  be  buried, 

Foran 

oble  rsurreetion, 

Murdered  love,  unblesl  affection. 

Faith 

ind  rest  descend  on  thee. 

First  <r 

uilol  the  earliest  treel" 

Thus,! 

ilce  souk  redeemed  from  sii 

amission  pears  begin 

e  ancient  Jesuit  garden; 

Andth 

e  shoots,  as  Ihey  ascended. 

Prayeri 

Till  1 

he  wood  could  grow  and  hi 

Often, 

Watere 

Then,  1 

Wande 

Till  forgotlen  for  another; 

Andth 

Many; 

^■earsi  when,  at  the  portal. 

Bent 

a  mk  and  feeble  brother, 
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Walts  the  old  pear-orchard  shadyl 

Thou  dust  bring  deliverancf . 
Home,  and  pcac«,  and  love,  and — Fr^nc 
Many  a  thrifty  HIsMiio  Pear 
Vet  u'crlooks  the  blue  Si.  Clair, 

Aqd  their  branthes,  gnarled  and  oldcu. 
Yield  their  juiey  fruit  and  guldLii. 

StlU,  each  yenr,  their  bb«»>nii>  dance, 


The  following  verses  were  written  in  1849  by  W. 
H,  Coyle,  then  a  resident  of  the  city: 


■0  THE  OLD  PEAR  TRKEf 

;  or  DETR<;iT. 

And  siiU,  like  wrriors  clad  in  m. 
Ve  Hit  your  stalwart  forms. 

ave  stood 

.11, 

Proud  in  your  lulfhl  >-e  challen^ 
As  in  your  palmy  daja; 

And  ye  lau^fli  in  scorn  at  the  hov 
And  Iheliahlning's  lurid  blaw 

,„.,.», 

Ye  have  seen  the  boy  in  his  diil<l 

lnyourc..nUbade3,blilbeand 

And  have  moanid  with  tlw  eivni 

O'er  the  old  grandrfre's  graw. 

X:—>^ 

From  your  lofty  tops  o'er  the  riv< 
Ye  hai-e  Icmked,  lony,  lung  njpi 

Ab  the  savage  leaped  on  the  ^iln 
With  scalping-knife  and  bow. 

u,... 

'Neath  your  leafy  bougbs  the  p« 
Jta  silver  «noke  has  sent. 

.,..,„,:„,..,. 

From  the  tronlier  fort  ye  hai-e  wen  the  flash, 
And  heard  the  cnnnoux  b-ium. 

Through  the  battle's  glare  and  gliuini. 

Ve  saw  it  in  ashes  expire, 

But,  like  true  MnlineJ?,  kept  yoii 

Inlheblsiinswhirlofiirc. 

:  flames, 

And  where  tall  temples  u™  lift  1 
And  priest  and  peu]>lc  meet, 

And  the  wild  deer  bounding  11. 

;heir  spirea 

Where  Ihe  white-saikd  ship  now 
Ye  have  watched  the  bark  can. 

And  beard  in  the  niaht  the  voy^ 
And  the  Indian's  shrill  halloo. 

rides  Che  wave 

The  lingering  few  "  vieux  habit:, 
Look  at  ye  nilh  a  Mgh, 

While  they  think  of  ihe  tiimrs; 

eirgaie 
fone  by. 

Oh!  those  were  honest  and  luipp 
The  simple  days  of  old, 

Wbjn  their  fiwefathers  quafled  a 
And  lived  for  more  than  giild. 

nd  laughed. 

One  by  one.  Uke  brown  autURina 
They  are  falling  to  the  ground 

'Neath  the  yew-tree  will  be  foi 

.1  leaves, 
iRd. 

The  interior  of  the  State  was  for  many  years 
deemed  almost  useless  for  agricultural  purposes. 

On  Nove ruber  30.  1815,  Edward  Tiffin,  Surveyor- 
General  at  Chillicothe,  wrote  to  General  Meigs. 
Comnnssioner  of  the  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
that  in  the  whole  of  Michigan  Territory  there  was 
"  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred,  if  there  would  be  in  a 
thousand,  that  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  all  swampy  and  sandy,"  On  December 
ir  he  again  \vrote;  "Subsequent  accounts  contimi 
the  statements,  and  make  the  country  out  worse,  if 
possible,  than  I  had  represented  it  to  be." 

Detroit  and  the  private  claims  near  by  were  repre- 
sented as  being  somewhat  better,  without  so  many 
swamps  and  lakes,  but  the  region  as  a  whole  was 
said  to  be  extremely  sterile  and  barren.  Such  repre- 
sentations must  have  been  founded  on  unpardonable 
ignorance  or  knavery.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  excellent  farming  lands.  The 
wheat  crop  in  1886  amounted  to  twenty-six  million 
bushels,  and  the  productions  of  our  gardens,  fields, 
and  orchards  are  anexcelled. 

In  1821  H,  Berthelet  raised  a  pumpkin  that  was 
six  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  after  it 
had  been  picked  three  week.s  it  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  pounds  and  twelve  ounces. 
The  previous  year,  two  seeds  planted  at  Grosse 
i'ointe  productd  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  pumpkins. 

As  early  as  1823  water-melons  weighing  from 
thirty-si.x  to  forty-four  pounds  were  frequently  seen, 
and  beets  weighing  eigliteeii  pounds  and  water- 
melons weighing  forty  pounds  were  common. 

The  following  item  from  the  Gazette  of  December 
13,  1825,  tells  its  own  story: 


1.i.,:ly 


This  notice  marked  an  era,  and  soon  after  Detroit 
had  bread  to  eat  and  flour  to  sell.  In  1827  she  made» 
her  first  export  of  flour  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred barrels.  About  this  same  time,  in  1828,  she 
began  to  contribute  what  some  would  call  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  to  other  places,  "sending  coals  to 
Newcastle"  in  the  shape  of  one  hundred  hogsheads 
of  Michigan  tobacco  shipped  to  Baltimore,  besides 
packages  to  other  places. 

In  1827  a  pear,  weighing  thirty  ounces,  was  grown 
by  Judge  Sibley;  it  was  seven  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 
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On  November  13,  1833,  Mr.  Moon  exhibited  a 
beet  two  feet  and  six  inches  long  and  two  feet  and 
five  inches  in  circumference.  It  weighed  seventeen 
pounds  without  the  top.  In  June,  1848,3  straw- 
berry nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  was  grown  by 
Horace  Hallock;  and  in  1854,  in  the  garden  of  John 
Farmer,  on  Monroe  Avenue,  one  tree  pnxliiced  plums 
measuring  nearly  six  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  peach  trees  were  heavily  laden  with  peaches  as 
large  as  any  ever  seen  in  this  market.  A  garden 
near  by  produced  a  potato  of  such  immense  size 
that  it  furnished  a  full  supply  of  that  edible  for  four 
meats  to  a  family  of  two.  A  quince  tree  in  the  same 
garden  produced  quinces  one  of  which  weighed 
nearly  three  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
provisions,  irt  early  days,  were  very  dear.  The 
reason  is  given  in  the  Detroit  Gazette  of  January, 
l8lg;  it  says:  "Tfiere  are  families  owning  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
buying  their  bread  at  the  baker's  and  vegetables  of 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors." 

In  1837  so  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  raising 
of  fruits  and  grain  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  April 
24  at  the  City  Hall  to  organize  an  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society.  Colonel  McKinstry  acted  as 
chairman  and  H.  G.  Hubbard  as  secretary.  An 
organization  was  effected  which  continued  in  exist- 
ence for  several  years.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
Detroit  Horticultural  Society,  whose  annual  exhibi- 
tions were  highly  appreciated. 

In  ancient  days,  as  now.  whitefish,  sturgeon,  pick- 
erel, pike,  perch,  black  bass,  catfish,  sunfish,  and 
bullheads  were  plentiful.  Large  numbers  of  fish — 
from  the  half-pound  perch  to  the  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound  sturgeon — -are  caught  yearly.  Who 
that  has  lived  here  so  long  does  not  remember  the 
large  reels  that  twenty  years  or  more  ago  were  so 
often  seen  along  the  river-bank,  with  the  fishers' 
nets  hung  upon  them  ? 

Of  all  species,  the  whitefish  is  most  numerous  and 
highly  prized.    Schoolcraft  thus  sings  their  praise  :— 


!  whitefish  were  worth  only  three  dollars 


per  barrel,  and  boat-loads  were  sold  for  fifty  cents 
per  lumdred. 

In  r82z  there  were  taken  at  Hog  Island  twelve 
hundred  barrels,  then  worth  from  four  to  five  dollars 
per  barrel.  On  the  grounds  they  were  sold  at  from 
four  to  eight  shillings  per  hundred.  In  1823  the 
catch  was  not  so  large,  and  they  si>ld  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  hundred.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
week  ending  October  23,  1824,  at  the  fishery  on 
(Irosse  Isle,  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  white- 
fish  were  caught  in  a  single  day.  In  i82Stheywere 
worthsixandseveiidollars  per  barrel,  and  thousands 
of  barrels  were  shipped  to  Ohio  and  New  York. 

In  1827  they  were  so  numerous  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  taken  with  a  single  seine,  in  five  hauls. 
The  catch  in  Detroit  River  from  1836  to  1840 
averaged  about  thirty-five  hundred  barrels  per  year, 
worth  eight  dollars  per  barrel.  In  1880  there  were 
caught  alxiut  twelve  thousand  half-barrels,  worth 
four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  each. 

The  importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food 
induced  the  establishment,  in  1873,  of  a  State  Fish 
Commission.  The  first  fish  hatchery  in  the  Stale 
was  successfully  operated  in  the  winter  of  i8?3-i874, 
by  N.  \V.  Clark, — about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  young  fish  being  produced.  On  April  14, 
1874.  five  thousand  young  whitefish  were  deposited 
in  Verkes  Lake,  Plymouth  Township.  On  March 
13, 1875,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  young 
fish  were  deposited  in  the  Detroit  River.  On 
August  3,  1876.  the  Commission  resol\-ed  to  estab- 
lish a  hatchery  at  Detroit.  A  cheap  frame  building, 
twenty  by  fifty  feet,  was  erected  at  Number  475 
Atwater  Street,  near  Dequindre ;  with  the  apparatus, 
it  cost  $1,300.  It  was  completed  September  25, 
1876,  and  fully  equipped  by  November  1.  Between 
November  1  and  12,  1876.  four  hundred  and  five 
female  fish  were  strijjped  on  the  fishing  grounds  and 
ten  million  eggs  procured;  nearly  twice  as  many 
male  fish  were  also  stripped,  and  the  hatchery  was 
set  in  operation.  In  recent  years  large  fish  are  kept 
in  the  hatchery,  and  eggs  obtained  more  easily, 
The  first  eggs  hatched  out  on  March  i,  1877.  Up 
to  1887  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  fish  had 
been  produced.  In  the  spring  of  1887.  forty-five 
millions  were  hatched  out,  and  many  of  them  were 
deposited  in  the  Detroit  River.  When  from  eight 
to  fifteen  days  old,  the  young  fry  are  shipped  to  such 
places  as  the  superintendent  maj  des  gnale  1 1  1 883 
a  new  building  for  the  hatcher)  wt.  erected  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Lafayette  Street  and  Joseph 
Campau  Avenue.  ^ 

In  the  winter  months  and  especiallj  m  March  or 
April  when  the  fish  are  hatch  ng  the  11 
well  worth  a  visit. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


CADILLAC'S  GRANT.— FRENCH  FARMS  OR  FKIVATE  CLAIMS. 


The  city  of  Detroit,  as  now  laid  out,  Intludes  not 
oniy  tlie  ancient  town,  but  several  adjoining  larins, 
and  some  public  land  never  owned  by  private  per- 
sons until  granted  by  the  United  States.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Frenth  occupied  the  site  of  Detroit 
several  years  before  the  founding  of  the  city  by  Ca- 
dillac, but  if  so,  the  previous  occupation,  whether 
temporary  or  continuous,  involved  no  personal  rights. 
In  the  mure  settled  portions  of  New  France,  grants 
were  made  of  seigneuries  giving  the  seigneur  entire 
control  of  large  estates,  which  were  generally  par- 
celed out  to  purchasers,  or,  if  retained  by  the  seig- 
neur, were  cultivated  by  his  own  people,  or  farmed 
out  to  ordinary  lessees  on  such  terms  as  the  parties 
agreed  upon. 

The  terms  on  which  lands  might  be  sold  by  hiin 
were  not  left  to  his  own  option,  but  were  fixed  by 
the  Coutume  de  Paris  or  by  special  decrees  of  the 
king.  When  an  officer  was  allowed  to  build  a  fort 
in  a  new  place,  he  was  frequently  made  proprietor  of 
the  fort  and  certain  adjacent  lands,  which  he  could 
lease  or  sell. 

Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  the  founder  of  De- 
troit, is  siiid  to  have  been  granted  a  domain  of  fifteen 
arpents  square.  The  arpent,  however,  was  not  a 
uniform  measure.  The  United  States  standard  fixes 
it  at  ig2.2+  feet.  A  woodland  arpent  is  a  little  more 
than  a  square  acre ;  but  arpents  and  acres  are  oftsn 
used  as  interchangeable  terms.  Mr.  C.  Jouett,  the 
Indian  agent  at  Detroit  in  1803,  so  used  them.  He 
said  that  Cadillac's  grant  was  fifteen  acres  square,  or 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  in  ail.  If  that 
were  true,  it  would  now  be  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  farm  known  as  the  Brush  Farm,  west  by  the 
Cass  Farm,  in  front  by  the  Detroit  River,  and  in  the 
rear  by  Grand  River  Street.  As  usually  regarded,  it 
reached  to  the  present  line  of  Adams  Avenue. 

Original  documents,  copies  of  which  are  on  file  in 
Quebec,  show  that  he  claimed  all  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Detroit,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  made  this 
claim  if  previously  there  had  been  granted  to  him  a 
domain  of  only  fifteen  arpents  square.  He  claimed 
the  entire  strait  because  of  the  great  expense  he  in- 
curred in  establishing  the  first  colony,  because  of 
the  general  benefits  accruing  to  New  France  from 


the  peace  he  secured  with  the  Iroquois,  and  al.-io  for 
the  reason  that  the  establishment  of  the  fort  at  De- 
troit prevented  the  English  from  reaching  the  west- 
ern Indians. 

In  pursuance  of  his  claim,  he  made  a  concession 
to  his  eldest  son  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  n'ver,  be- 
ginning at  the  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  ivith  a  front- 
age of  si-i:  leagues,  and  extending  five  leagues  back 
from  the  river.  This  concession  included  Grosse 
Isle  and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

In  support  of  his  demand  for  ail  the  lands  on  the 
strait,  Cadillac  said  that  he  had  established  French 
or  Indians  here  and  there  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  ri\'er.  Tliere  can  be  doubt  that  he  was  granted 
power  by  the  king  to  dispose  of  land  on  the  river, 
for  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  that  effect  in  a 
letter  from  Pontchartrain,  dated  June  14,  1704,  and 
also  in  the  decrees  of  June  14,  17,  and  19,  1706. 
Under  these  decrees  he  made  two  grants,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  city,  and  known  as  Claims  No.  12 
and  No.  90,  or  the  Guion  and  Wilherell  Farms, 
The  grant  to  Francois  Fafard  de  Lorme  embraced 
what  is  now  known  as  Private  Claim  12  and  part  of 
13.  It  w;is  made  March  10,  1707,  and  covered  a 
strip  of  land  four  hundred  feet  wide  by  four  thou- 
sand feet  long,  or  nearly  thirty-two  acres.  De  Lorme 
was  to  have  the  privilege  of  trading,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  but  was  not  to  kill  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  _ 
or  pheasants.  He  was  to  pay  annually,  on  March 
20,  five  livres  as  seigneurial  dues  or  rental,  and  ten 
livres  for  the  right  to  trade.  He  was  to  commence 
improvements  in  three  months,  and  was  to  plant,  or 
help  plant,  annually,  a  May-pole  before  the  door  of 
the  seigneur.  He  also  bound  Iiimsclf  to  have  his 
grain  ground  at  the  public  mill,  and  to  pay  toll,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  livres  for  each  minot, — a  measure 
of  one  bushel.  He  could  not  sell  or  give  his  land 
as  security  without  consent;  and  in  case  of  sale. 
Cadillac  was  to  have  the  first  right  to  purchase.  He 
was  also  to  furnish  timber  for  vessels  and  fortifica- 
tions when  desired;  and  further  promised  not  to 
work  as  a  blacksmith,  cutler,  armorer,  or  brewer, 
without  special  permit.  He  might  import  goods, 
but  could  employ  no  clerks  unless  they  lived  in  De- 
troit;  and  he  was  not  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians. 

Other  conditions,  common  to  grants  in  this  period. 
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CADILLAC'S  GRANT. 


were  that  the  grantees  should  pay,  on  St.  Martin's 
Day,  a  certain  number  of  fowls,  so  many  dozen  eg^s, 
or  a  definite  number  of  measures  of  grain  for  each 
front  arpent  occupied ;  and  in  addition  to  having 
their  grain  ground  in  the  seigneur's  mill,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  their  bread  baked  in  his  ovens. 

At  Detroit  the  boundariesof  these  farms,  or  claims, 
were  defined  by  ditches.  The  Private  Claim  now 
known  as  No.  90  was  granted  by  Cadillac  to  Jacob 
de  Marsac  Jouirq  dit  De-irouhes  on  the  same  da 
that  the  grant  was  made  to  Ue  Lorjiie.  He  a  o 
made  two  other  grants  of  the  same  size, — one  o 
M.  St.  Aubin  and  the  other  to  the  widow  B  aus 
seron.  Cadillac  alio  granted  to  Michel  Campau 
piece  of  land  fift\-three  feet  long  upon  St.  An  e 
Street,  and  se\entcen  feet  on  St  Ann  Street, 
the  stockade,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  an  a  a 
rent  of  fi\e  hvres  and  h\e  sous  For  a  ri^h 
trade,  ten  lL\res  additional  were  charged.  The 
rents  were  pajabJe  on  March  20,  m  furs  or  '  siKer 
money  when  there  shall  be  any,"  Keep  up  fences 
and  build  habitation  within  a  year.  No  transfer 
could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Cadillac,  and 
with  every  transfer  a  fee  was  to  be  paid  him.  !n 
case  the  grantees  neglected  or  did  not  wish  to  plant 
the  May-pole,  they  were  required  to  pay  three  livres 
in  silver  or  peliries. 

Cadillac  also  granted  a  lot  inside  the  fort  to  M. 
Malette.  Other  lands  within  and  without  the  pick- 
ets were  granted  by  him  to  Messrs.  Latiglois,  Tru- 
deau,  Magnau,  Des  Rivieres,  De  Ruisseaii,  Com- 
paret,  Dufresne,  Hubert,  Lacroix,  and  Monier. 

In  1708  M.  d'Aigremont  officially  reported  that  he, 
caused  the  lands  at  Fort  Pontchartrain  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  found  that  there  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  improved,  of  which  La  Mothe  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres,  and  the  French  in- 
habitants forty-six  acres;  that  sixty-three  inhab- 
itants possessed  lots  inside  the  fort,  and  twenty-nine 
of  them  farms  outside.  M.  d'Aigremont  arrived 
at  Detroit  July  15,  1708,  and  remained  nineteen  days. 
The  records  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  under  date  of  July 
29,  1708,  note  his  presence  under  the  following  name 
and  title ;  "  Francois  Clarembault,  Ksq.,  Sieur  d'Ai- 
gremont, Navy  Commissary  in  Canada,  sub-delegate 
of  the  Surveyor,  and  King's  Deputy  for  surveying 
the  Military  Posts  in  Canada." 

In    7  o  Cad'llac  was  appointed  Gowmor  of  Lnui- 
a  he    ummer  of  1711   he  was  relieved  of 

h  m  a  d  a  Detroit,  and  on  his  departure  his 
p    perty  placed   in   the   care   of   Pierre  Roy. 

Af  h  1  f  here  H'ere  so  few  immigrants,  and 
h  1        w         so   much    discouraged,    that   no 

gran  s  w  e  mad  for  many  years.  It  appears  e\i- 
dent  that  while  Cadillac  was  in  Louisiana  his  inter- 
ests at  Detroit  received  but  little  attention.  Set- 
tlers, however,  began  to  murmur  at  the  demands 


made  upon  them  under  the  concessions  he  had 
granted,  and  in  April,  1716,  the  king  revoked  all 
grants  made  by  Cadillac  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  gi\'eii  in  ordinary  form,  and  that  too  much 
was  exacted  of  the  occupants.  This  decree,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  with  a  provision  which  left 
the  settlers  in  possession  as  before.  The  next  year 
Cadillac  returned  to  France,  and  in  1719  or  1720  the 
king  directed  that  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
la  d  h'  h  he  had  cleared  at  Detroit,  together  with 
he    g  ale  had  in  connei^tion  with  lands  he 

h  d  on  eded  o  others.  He  was  also  to  be  put  in 
po  e  on  of  he  buildings,  furniture,  and  cattle 
h  h  he  ef  hen  he  went  to  Louisiana,  together 
h  he  n  a  e  of  thelivest<M:k.  His  other  claims 
he  as  o  b  ^  before  an  ofiicer  for  adjudication, 
a  d  a  pd  ent  was  to  be  granted  to  him  for  the  lands 

M  \  aud  eu  he  Governor,  and  Begon,  the  In- 
tendant  of  New  France,  probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Tonty  (then  in  command  here),  and  presumably 
in  the  interest  of  those  occupying  the  lands  claimed 
by  Cadillac,  offered  various  reasons  why  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  impossible  to  carry  out  the  directions 
of  the  king.  In  connection  with  their  protests  they 
stated  in  their  memorial  of  November  4,  1721.  that, 
there  were  then  only  four  who  had  farms  outside  the 
fort,  and  that  thirty  Others  had  locations  inside  the 
stockade.  The  king  responded  to  these  protests  by 
a  decree,  dated  May  19,  1722,  which  conceded  to 
Cadillac  all  the  land  he  had  cleared  and  rights  over 
that  which  he  had  granted  to  others,  except  that  the 
dues  exacted  from  traders  were  thereafter  to  be  paid 
only  to  the  commandant  of  the  p  wt  He  also  di 
reeled  that  Cadillac  should  I  a  e  t  jears  fr  m  the 
date  of  the  decree  in  which  to  ha  e  I  la  n  s  stir 
veyed.  No  eiidence  can  be  f  u  d  that  the  la  ns 
of  Cadillac  were  ever  survejed  and  deh  ed  a 
cordance  with  the  intent  of  the  de  ee  L  n  he 
contrary.  Vaudreuil   and    Be     n  a  le    e     da  ed 

Octotier  14,  1723.  said  :  "  The  la  Is  clea  ed  by  M 
de  la  Mothe  are  not  yet  s  nej  d  nether  do  we 
know  what  he  iias  conceded  tl  e  re  enues  of  wh  h 
must  be  paid  to  him." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  lands  and  claims  of 
Cadillac  were  settled  according  to  the  king's  decree, 
and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  governor-general, 
intendaot,  and  local  commandants  evinced  a  masteily 
inactivity  in  bringing  his  claims  to  a  final  and  just 
conclusion.  The  proof  that  his  claims  were  left  in 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  shape  is  made  almost  con- 
clusive hy  the  following  facts.  In  1730,  the  year  of 
Cadillac's  death,  his  eldest  son,  in  a  memorial  to 
Count  Maurepas,  said  that  his  father  had  the  promise 
of  the  post  of  Detroit,  with  the  title  of  seigneur. 
Now,  this  son  was  with  Cadillac,  and  old  enough  to 
be  an  ensign,  when  his  father  came ;  and  if  his  rights 
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had  been  definitely  settled  arcordinj,' lo  the  king's  de- 
cree of  1722,  his  son  would  undoubtedly  have  known 
about  it  and  have  so  stated  in  his  memorial.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  made  still  more  certain  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Maichens  Deed,  so  called.  This  deed 
was  first  heard  of  in  Detroit  in  1872,  when  Rev.  J. 
C.  A.  Desnoyers,  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pie,  in 
Lower  Canada,  forwarded  it  to  E.  N.  Lacroix.  of 
Detroit.  It  purported  to  be  a  deed  for  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Detroit,  executed  on  August  28,  1738, 
to  Bernard  Maichens.  of  Marseilles,  by  the  widow 
and  heirs  of  Cadillac.  The  deed  was  subsequently 
obtained  from  the  same  priest,  on  November  29, 
1873,  by  Levi  Bishop,  and  on  pages  343  and  344  of 
Volume  I.  of  the  Pioneer  Collections  of  Michigan,  he 
gives  a  translation  of  it.  The  deed  con\'eys  "All 
the  property  generally  left  by  the  said  deceased  An- 
toine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  and  which  said  Madame 
and  her  said  sons,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  pos- 
sess at  Detroit,  upon  Lake  Erie,  in  North  America, 
consisting  of  cleared  lands  forty  arpents  in  dc|ith, 
with  the  buildings  and  animal  stock  together  in  title 
and  enjoyment;  with  the  right  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing granted  on  the  19th  of  May,  A.  D.  1722,  by  the 
Council  of  State  of  His  Majesty,  for  the  benelit  of 
said  deceased ;  with  the  right  of  quit  rents  and 
arrearages  of  such  rents  in  stock  and  other  movable 
property  which  appertains  thereto,  and  in  such 
quantity  and  consistence  as  belongs  thereto,  in  said 
Detroit.  Including  in  this  sale  all  that  may  belong 
to  said  vendors  in  regard  to  said  lands,  fniits,  farms, 
leases,  buildings,  stock,  arrearages,  and  rents  wher- 
ever they  may  appear." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  deed,  although  made  in 
1738,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  grant  or  decree  ex- 
cept the  one  of  May  19, 1 722.  That  decree  provided 
that  Cadillac's  claims  should  be  surveyed  within  two 
years,  evidently  in  order  to  determine  their  real  ex- 
tent and  number.  If  such  survey  had  been  made, 
and  his  claims  clearly  defined,  the  fact  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  referred  to  in  the  Maichens 
Deed.  The  most  casual  examination  discloses  the 
fact  that  just  what  was  tieing  conveyed  was  not 
clearly  known.  The  deed  deals  only  in  generalities, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  Cadillac's  claims  had 
been  fully  adjusted.  The  statement  of  Mr.  liishop 
that  the  deed  "  conveyed  the  site  of  Detroit,  with  all 
rights  and  property  thereto  belonging,"  and  that 
"  the  whole  of  Detroit  and  its  appurtenances  were 
sold  for  aliout  ten  thousand  dollars,"  was  made 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
It  was  never  conceded  by  either  the  king  or  the 
council  that  Cadillac  owned  "  all  of  Detroit  and  its 
appurtenancesr"  Only  the  lands  he  had  cleared  or 
granted  were  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  would  thus  be 
embraced.      Accompanying  the  deed  (which  was 


only  a  duplicate)  there  was  a  letter  dated  Boston, 
August  20, 1798,  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Sicart,  signed  by 
Mme.  Gregoire,  granddaughter  of  Cadillac,  setting 
forth  that  Maichens  paid  only  half  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  left  for  Detroit  immediately  after  getting 
the  deed ;  that  they  had  since  been  unable  to  hear 
from  him  or  get  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  further 
sum  due,  although  the  property  conveyed  was  by 
the  deed  mortgaged  to  the  family  of  Cadillac  until 
paid  for  in  full.  The  object  of  this  letter  was  to 
induce  some  lawyer  to  recover  the  property,  and 
Mme.  (Iregoire  proposed  togiveonequarterof  all  that 
might  be  realized  from  the  claim.  The  probability 
is  that  Maichens  himself,  at  that  early  day,  never 
realized  as  much  as  he  actually  paid  for  whatever 
came  into  his  possession. 

Only  about  ten  years  before  writing  the  above 
mentioned  letter.  Mme.  (iregoire  had  obtained  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  grant  of  Mt. 
Desert  Island  and  portions  of  the  main  land.  Her 
claim  for  that  estate  was  based  on  a  grant  made  to 
Cadillac,  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  in  evidence 
of  which  she  furnished  a  copy  of  the  king's  decree 
describing  and  granting  the  lands.  Her  success  in 
securing  this  grant  would  undoubtedly  have  caused 
her  to  make  a  more  earnest  effort  to  obtain  the  grant 
at  Detroit  had  there  been  like  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  rights 

It  is  matter  f  record  that  there  was  much  confusion 
for  many  years  tonceriimg  the  lands  of  Detroit. 
La  Forest,  Tont\  and  Sal>re\ois  all  made  grants, 
but  none  of  them  hid  anthor(t\  to  do  so.  About 
1720  Tonty  compelled  the  mhabitants  to  bring  their 
contracts  of  concession  to  him  ind  he  retained  the 
greater  part  of  them 

On  May  14  1728  Louis  XIV  gave  permission  to 
lease  the  farms  at  I>etroit.  and  on  March  15,  1732, 
he  directed  the  settling  of  all  lands  granted,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture.  In  1734  Beauharnois,  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  Hocquart,  Intendant  of  New  France,  began 
to  grant  farming  lands  at  Detroit,  These  conces- 
sions were  subject  to  much  the  same  conditions  indi- 
cated in  the  grant  by  Cadillac  to  Ue  Lorme.  The 
first  lands  granted  were  the  farthest  from  the  fort, 
and  each  new  grant  was  a  little  nearer  the  fort  than 
the  one  preceding;  consequently,  in  each  case,  the 
grants  were  bounded  by  the  unconceded  lands  of  the 
fort.  In  fact,  nine  different  claims  are  described  as 
being  bounded  on  one  side  by  Fort  Pontchartriun. 
An  important  condition  of  the  grants  was  that,  with- 
in two  years,  a  patent  of  confirmation  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Crown,  but  this  was  almost  uni- 
versally neglected.  The  following  grants  were  con- 
firmed by  Louis  XV.  on  February  22,  1735;  they 
had  been  granted  by  the  governor  and  intendant  on 
the  dates  appended :  P.  C.  1 5,  to  Jean  Gilbert,  dit 
sans  p^re,  on  July  9,  1734;  P.  C.  16,  to  Charles 
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Chene,  on  July  14,  1734;  P.  C.  18,  to  Jacques  Cam-  the  grant  with  what  is  now  iinown  as  P.  C.  182,  or 

pau,  pere,  onjuly  10, 1734.    This  last  grant  was  also  the  Mullett  Farm.    It  is  also  known  that  on  Septcm- 

confirmed  to  Nicholas  Campaii,  pere,  and  P.  C.  38,  ber  i,  1736,  a  grant  of  a  farm  two  arpents  wide, 

to  Jean  Cass  St.  Aubin,  pere,  on  July  1 5,  1734.  lying  next  west  of  a  grant  made  to  Fran9ois  Lauzon, 

The  following  twenty-three  grants  were  made  on  was  conceded  to  Charles  Bonhomme,  dit  BeauprS, 

the  dates  named,  but  for  some  reason  were  not  con-  on  September  1.  1736.     Also  that  a  farm  of  the 

firmed  by  the  king.     It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  same  size,  lying  immediately  east  of  the  fort  and 

first  grants  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  town ;  the  between  it  and  the  present  Brush  Farm,  was  granted 

last  grant  on  the  east  was  made  on  May  i,  1747- on  to  I'ierre  Reaume  on  April  I,  1750.     The  knowledge 

the  very  day  that  the  first  grant  to  Robert  Navarre  of  this  last  grant  explains  the  existence  of  the  old 

was  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  claims  on  the  east  which  interfered  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges'  Plan. 

Grants  on  East  Side  of  Town.  'iiig  farthest  claim  on  the  east  of  the  city,  granted 

PresiniNo.       No.  of      To  whom  KranKd,     Dale  of  sraut.  by  the  governor  and  intendant,  SO  far  as  shown  by 

o  t  aim.          rpcnts.  ^j^^  Proceedings  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  was 

«,       2x40 — lean  Chapatone  ,.,  .         ,  ■       ,                    ,   ,.            „  -            A   ■ 

'                  ^  !_•        •    ,     T          o     -  C  aim  26  in  the  town  of  Grosse  Pomte,     Going 

(chirurgien),   June  is,  1734  ,      ,        .        ,      ,  „      .         ,  .           ° 

,                       .v        1-         u      ■  1          -  west  towards  the  city,  the  following  claims,  not 

gi  and  14,       5x40— Pierre  Eustache,  July  3,  1734  .               i.i,.jl.u                      j 

'            ^^^,.^                  II,  shown  to  have  been  granted  by  the  governor  and 

7-13,      5x40 — Louis  Camtiau,     July  5,  1734  ,     .         ,             ,       ^         j     ■  l   ,           i_.  l  l 

c-    .,         1      '     J    J  3     'J-»  the  intendant,  are  interspersed  with  those  which  they 

9,      4x40 — St.  Marsac  Des-  ,                ,               '^,        ,....t- 

'                           .         ,           T  1    ^         ,  are  known  to  have  granted,  and  with  the  six  claims 

roc  her,  pere,       July  6.  1734  t  „                    j    u      »i,             _•    •       „ 

,,  ,    ,         ,  ,    o  that  were  lu  y  approved  by  the    commissioners. 

7,       4x40— Pierre  Meloche,     JuyS,  1734  „    .         ,      .  ■'      f'                 '      ,         ,„„              „ 

,9       «c_"Named"Mo™.J„ly„,„4  Their  order  ,.„  follow. :    N.imbei,  688  7.4.  387. 

ZS7,      4«a-Fran50i,  Gilbert.  fl' "''"''  '"•"^  J2' '"i™'  l'  ?''  ',°^- 

d«™,pire.Sept.,o,,736  ^S;  S73,  ...  453.  4S4.  60,,  ,4,  8,  ,7  ,fe  ,8,,  .nd6. 

,                  ,^          c       ■  The  farthest  claim  on  the  west  of  the  city  shown 

20,      4x40 — Gaeten  Seguin,  ■      ,      .,          ,■          r    l     ^         ■    ■                l 

,-    r    J         .   c-     .                ,  in  the  Proceedings  of   the  Commissioners  to  have 

lilt  Lederout,  Sept.  lo,  1736  ,                    ...                          >.-... 

_              ,                       I        T>.     T>  xiw.<a  granted  by  the  governor  and  the  mcendant  is 

E.  part  of  2,      3x40— Jean  Bte.  Beau-  ,.  ,•            .1,    11  uu     1 1-            /-  -           ..         j 

■^                                  u-                   m  I  -  C.  77,  or  the  Hubbard  tarm.    (joingeasc  towards 

bien,              May  30,  1745  ,       ."    ,     ,  „             ,  .        .     ,    .  ''    . 

,„      _.  ,                    r        m    ■  the  city,  the  folowing  claims,  in  their  order,  are  not 

W,partof2,       2x40— Jean  Maria  ,         '',         ,^          .j^.u                          j 

■^                            -^  „    .                    ,,  shown  to  have  been  granted  by  the  governor  and 

IJanos,                 May  I,  1747  ...                    »?      . 

„         .    ^       ,■    „  the  mtendant,  viz. :    humbers  21, 20, 727, 728, 729, 

I,      2x40 — EustacheGamelin,Mayi,  1747  „       „              „              ,        ,            -r,              l 

^              .                    .)./■*/  338,  228,  227,  248,  247,  246,  and  592.    Between  the 

Grants  on   West  Side  of  Town.  two  extremes  there  are  thus  embraced  thirty-eight 

22,  3x40— Robert  Navarre,  May  i,  1747  <^'^™=  ^^^^  '■''^''^'  ^'^'7  ''kely,  granted  by  the  governor 
27       3X40-Antoine  Robert,  April  1,  1750  a"d  the  intendant,  but  no  evidence  of  the  kind  was 

473,      3x40— Charles  Chene,       "      '■     ■'  presented  to  the  Commissif.ners  of  Claims.     In  tatt, 

23.  2X40-La  Veuve  Vital  '^  seems  to  have  been  impossible,  111  the  case  of  all, 

Q^f^^                   «i      ■.      ■!  or  nearly  all,  the  claims,  to  show  a  chain  of  title 

24       2X40-Pierre  L^badie,       "     "     "  f™""  '^e  time  of  the  original  grants ;   and  as  the 

726       3X40-Zacharie  Cicot,       "     "     "  claims  were  confirmed  in  accordance  with  possession 

55,       3x40- Francois  Burrois.    "      "      "  ^^d  improvements  on  a  given  date,  there  was  but 

55,      2x40  -Jean  Bte.  Debutes.  '""'^  ^^^  '"}  presenting  any  of  the  origmal  grants  to 

dit  St.  Martin,    "     "     "  the  commissioners. 

5S,      2x40-Jacques  Godet,       "      "     "  An  idea  once  prevailed  that  affairs  m  remote 

44,      3X40-Claude  Audrey,  F^nch  posts  were  conducted  without  much  regard 

dit  St.  Andrie,     "      "     "  ^°  '^^al  correctness.    The  more  closely  the  question 

._,       2SAC1 Alexis  Uelille          "      "     "  ^^  examined,  the  more  careful  the  local  authorities 

77  and  78!      8x40-"  Named  "  D^  ^PP^^  '"  '^^''^  ^^en    and  if  all  the  faUs  uould  be 

quindre.            May  16.  1753  ascertained,  it  is  not  unhkels   that  the  cUims  con 

firmed  by  the   United   Slates   on  purel>   equitable 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  above  list  includes  all  of  grounds  might  ha\e  been  more  generally   based  on 

the  grants  that  were  made.    A  Canadian  official  perfect  rights  than  ha^  been  supposed     There  can 

list  of  old  claims  shows  that  M.  Chauvin  received  a  be  no  doubt   that  the  British  Government  looked 

grant  of  two  arpents  by  forty  on  June  16,  1734,  upon  most  of  the  French  titles  av  clear     In  imita 

"bounded  on  one  side  towards  the  east  northeast  tion  of  the  French  commanders    the  Engli';h  heu 

by  the  land  of  Faffard  de  Lorme  which  he  holds  of  tenant-governors  and  commandanfi  gv.  e  posae';sorv 

Sieur  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac."     This  would  identify  rights  in  and  near  Detroit    'iome  ippro\ed  by  the 
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Privy  Council,  and  some  not  acted  upon ;  but  such 
grants  could  never  legally  become  absolute.  Several 
grants  to  individuals  on  the  west  of  the  town  were 
made  by  the  Indians,  and  approved  by  the  local 
authorities ;  but  none  of  the.se  were  vaiid.  The 
king's  proclamation  of  1763  expressly  forbade  such 
grants,  and  they  were  never  lawful.  By  both  British 
and  American  law,  all  Indian  purchases  must  be  by, 
or  with,  the  consent  of  the  Government  which  is 
assumed  to  own  the  ultimate  title,  subject  to  Indian 
occupancy.  Among  the  more  notabie  Indian  grants 
were  those  of  the  Navarre  and  Campau  farms, 
granted  by  the  PoEowatamies  to  Isadore  Chene  and 
Robert  Navarre,  to  keep  in  order  the  resting-places 
of  their  dead.  Their  village  and  place  of  graves 
were  on  these  lands,  and  the  grants  were  made 
when  the  tribe  removed  from  this  neighborhood. 

The  (ront  of  the  French  farms  on  the  ri\'er  was 
occupied  by  the  dwelling-house  and  garden ;  back  of 
this  was  generally  a  very  valuable  and  beautiful 
orchard;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  orchard  were  wheat 
and  corn  fields.  The  farms  were  narrow,  so  as  to 
give  river  fronts  to  as  many  as  possible,  and  also  to 
keep  the  occupants  close  together  for  convenience 
and  safety.  The  depth  of  the  farms  was  always  in- 
tended to  be  forty  French  acres,  the  width  varied 
from  two  to  five  acres,  or  in  other  words,  the  farms 
had  a  river  frontage  of  from  four  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  one  and  a 
half  miles. 

Within  the  fort  the  building-lots  were  small,  and 
the  entire  population^  those  holding  fann  lands  out- 
side as  well  as  others — had  homes  inside  the  stock- 
ade for  a  great  many  years. 

As  late  as  [778  the  largest  lots  were  twenty-five 
by  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  probable  that  ali  the  lots 
within  the  pickets  were  permanently  disposed  of, 
subject  to  fines  of  alienation,  and  to  certain  annual 
charges,  including  a  contribution  towards  keeping 
the  fort  in  repair. 

While  Michigan  was  still  a  part  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, Congress,  by  Act  of  March  26,  1804.  (United 
States  Laws,  Volume  IL,  page  227'),  appointed  the 
Register  and  Receiver  of  the  Detroit  Land  Office  as 
commissioners  to  examine  and  report  on  all  claims 
under  French  and  English  grants.  Under  this  Act 
the  commissioners  examined  a  number  of  claims, 
and  rejected  all  except  three,  viz.,  P.  C.  16.  claimed 
by  F.  P.  Matcher,  P.  C.  18,  claimed  by  George  Mel- 
drum,  and  P.  C.  90,  claimed  by  J.  M.  Beaubien. 
They  decided  that  the  other  claims  presented  to 
them  were  not  founded  upon  any  legal  grant  made 
by  the  French  Government  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  February  10.  1763,  or  upon  any  legal  grant 
made  by  the  British  subsequent  to  said  treaty,  and 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  September  3,  1783, 
between  the  United   States  and  Great  Britain;  or 


upon  any  resolution  or  Act  of  Congress  had  subse- 
quent to  said  treaty  of  peace. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1805  (United  States  Laws, 
Volume  I[.,  page  343),  they  were  authorized  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  claims  actually  possessed  and 
improved  on  July  1,  1796,  the  official  date  on 
which  the  Territory  passed  from  the  British  into  the 
possession  of  the  American  Government. 

They  were  also  to  examine  into  claims  based  on 
all  grounds  whatever;  and  persons  were  to  have  till 
November  1,  1805,  lo  file  their  claims,  which  were 
to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
Before  the  commissioners  had  forwarded  their  first 
report  to  Congress  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  June  1 1 .  1 805.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  [805  in  connection  with  the  law  of  1804,  the  com- 
missioners subsequently  reported  on  six  c!as.ses  of 
titles,  viz.,  I.  Grants  by  French  governors  confirmed 
by  the  King  of  France.  2.  Grants  by  French  gov- 
ernors not  confirmed  by  the  king.  3.  Occupancies 
by  permi.ssion  of  French  commandants  without  grant, 
and  ])erhaps  without  evidence  of  the  permission,  but 
with  long  and  undisturbed  possession.  4.  Occu- 
pancies under  French  possession,  without  any  per- 
mission, but  with  undisturbed  possession.  5.  Simi- 
lar titles,  together  with  purchases  from  Indians 
under  British  rule.  6,  Occtipancy  and  possession 
under  American  Government,  and  purchases  from 
Indians.  They  sent  three  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  one  dated  December  i,  another 
December  16,  1805,  and  the  third  March  6,  1806. 
They  again  reported  in  favor  of  the  three  claims  ap- 
proved under  the  first  law,  and  also  in  favor  of  P.  C. 
15,  claimed  by  Phillls  Peltier,  and  P.  C.  38,  claimed 
by  the  heirs  of  Antoine  Morass.  These  five  claims 
they  reported  as  valid  so  far  as  original  title  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  not  claimed  that  the  chain  of  title 
since  the  original  grant  %vas  complete.  The  sixth 
claim  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  was  that  of 
Charles  and  Nicholas  Guoin,  and  embraced  what  is 
now  known  as  P.  C.  12  and  13.  It  was  claimed  in 
one  parcel,  and  was  confirmed  in  separate  tracts. 
They  also  reported  claims  for  many  other  tracts 
based  on  ownership  and  occupation. 

The  American  State  Papers  state  that  the  commis- 
sioners found  only  six  titles  that  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  king.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  caused 
by  including  the  two  grants  of  Cadillac  with  the  four 
grants  that  were  actually  confirmed  by  the  king. 
The  State  Papers  also  say  that  eight  claims  were  con- 
firmed, which  error  is  apparently  caused  by  counting 
the  two  grants  of  Cadillac  twice. 

On  March  3,  1807  (United  States  Laws,  Volume 
IL,  page  437),  Congress  confirmed  the  six  tracts  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  also  all  tracts  reported  upon 
by  the  commissioners  which  were  occupied,  im- 
proved, and  settled  upon  prior  to  and  on  July   i. 
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1796,  and  that  had  continued  to  be  occupied  up  to 
the  date  of  the  Act.  liy  Law  of  April  2;,  1808 
(United  States  Laws,  Volume  11.,  page  502).  claim- 
ants were  allowed  until  January  r,  1809,  to  file  their 

By  the  Act  of  1807,  the  claims  were  to  be  sur- 
veyed under  the  direction  of  the  surv'eyor-generai. 
All  certificates  issued  by  the  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  be  entered  at  the  land  office  at  Detroit  be- 
fore Jatiiiary  I,  1809.  The  claims  confirmed  under 
this  last  Act  included  nearly  all  the  original  private 
claims  in  Wayne  County,  not  excepting  the  inevita- 
ble six  French  grants,  which  were  again  confirmed 
as  held  by  possession.  The  claims  were  surveyed 
by  Aaron  (Ireely,  and  his  map  ia  referred  to  on  page 
158,  Volume  v.,  of  the  American  State  Papers  in 
connection  with  the  Abraham  Cook  Claim.  His 
manuscript  map  was  afterwards  engraved. 

On  April  23,  i8ia  (United  States  Laws,  Volume 
II.,  page  710),  Congress  confirmed  the  claims  as  sur- 
veyed by  Aaron  Creely  under  direction  of  the  sur- 
veyor-general, making  his  survey  authority  even 
where  it  did  not  corresjxind  with  the  description  of 
the  claims  as  conlirmed  by  the  commissioners. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  making  his  sur- 
veys he  frequently  gave  extra  measure  by  adding 
the  length  of  his  "Jacob's  staff"  from  one  to  three 
times.  Tradition  says  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy 
had  something  to  do  with  this  proceeding. 

Other  surveyors,  among  them  Joseph  Fletcher  and 
John  Mullett,  were  afterwards  employed  in  surveying 
the  rear  concessions. 

The  patents  for  the  lands  confirmed  reached  De- 
troit just  before  or  during  the  War  of  181 2,  and  were 
seized  or  destroyed  by  the  liritlsh. 

In  addition  to  grants  of  iands  fronting  on  the  river, 
the  commandants  at  Detroit  are  said  to  have  made 
grants  known  as  "second,"  "rear,"  or  back  conces- 
sions, whereby  the  depth  of  the  farms  w~dH  extended 
to  eight  arpents.  Many  persons  claimed  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Claims  a  similar  duplication  of 
their  farms  upon  the  plea  that  the  lands  claimed  had 
always  been  used  for  obtaining  wood,  and  that  the 
Government  would  have  granted  these  rear  conces- 
sions at  any  time  if  asked.  On  September  i,  1807, 
the  commissioners  reported  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending that  as  the  arable  land  fronting  on  the 
river  was  exhausted,  and  mostly  without  wood  for 
fires,  lands  in  the  rear  be  added  as  asked  for. 

By  Law  of  April  23.  1812,  it  was  provided  that 
additional  lands  might  be  granted  tor  farms  that  had 
been  confirmed  only  forty  arpents  in  length,  and 
claims  for  the  additional  land  were  to  be  filed  before 
December  1,  1812,  but  no  farm  was  to  be  over  eighty 
arpents  in  depth. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  181 7  (United  States  Laws, 
Volume  III.,  page  390),  the  time  for  the  filing  of 


claims  for  back  concessions,  under  Act  of  1812,  was 
extended  to  December  1,  i8i3.  On  May  11,  1820 
(United  States  Laws.  Volume  III.,  page  572),  Con- 
gress revi\ed  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and 
authorized  them  to  decide  on  claims  presented  under 
Act  of  1817,  and  they  were  to  report  on  or  before 
October  i,  1821.  This  Act  was  construed  as  reviv- 
ing all  the  powers  possessed  by  commissioners  under 
former  Acts;  and  several  original  claims,  confirmed 
under  Act  of  1820,  are  contained  in  Report  or  Book 
Number  4,  in  Volume  V.,  page  146,  of  American 
State  Papers,  entitled,  "  A  Report  of  Absolute 
Claims."  The  last  Act  pertaining  to  the  hearing 
and  deciding  upon  cisums  by  commissioners  was 
passed  on  February  21,  1823  (United  States  Laws. 
Volume  III.,  page  724).  It  provided  that  the  Act 
of  1820  should  be  in  force  until  November  1,  1823, 
and  that  the  final  ri^port  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  laid  before  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry.  The  Act  also  confirmed  claims  reported 
on  under  Act  of  1820,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  numbers  of  the  claims  in 
Wayne  County,  filed  under  the  several  Acts,  range 
from  1  to  734.  Many  of  the  numbers  between  these 
two  e.xtremes  are  for  claims  in  other  parts  of  the 
then  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  total  number  of 
claims  confirmed  in  Wayne  County  was  only  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Rear  concessions  were  granted  for  about  one  hun- 
dred claims.  The  number  of  acres  granted  origin- 
ally to  claims  ranged  from  less  than  one  half  an  acre 
to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  the  rear  conces- 
sions covered  from  three  acres  to  three  hundred  acres. 
Judging  by  the  testimony  given  before  the  commis- 
sioners, there  must  have  been  a  very  general,  and 
apparently  a  concerted,  effort  among  many  claimants 
to  swear  through  each  other's  claims.  The  com- 
missioners themselves  reported  that  the  records  of 
the  earlier  Boards  had  been  so  mutilated  that  it  was 
impossible  fully  to  understand  them.  The  unravel- 
ling of  the  history  of  the  claims  is  made  difficult  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  different  Boards  designated  the 
same  books  by  different  numbers.  Volume  I.  is 
sometimes  called  I.,  sometimes  II.,  and  then  ap- 
pears as  number  lil.  These  errors  were  appropri- 
ately supplemented  by  the  careless  transcribing  and 
transposing  of  the  names  of  claimants,  surveyors, 
and  clerks,— the  same  names  being  spelled  in  several 
ways.  As  late  as  1823,  at  least  thirteen  original 
claims  were  confirmed  by  Commissioners  of  Claims 
that  had  been  left  unconfirmed  by  the  first  commis- 
sioners. To  these  la  ms  they  gave  new  numbers. 
In  the  list  of  cU  us  most  of  them  are  designated 
by  the  new  numbers  The  only  other  tract  in  Wayne 
County,  as  de  f  om  tl  e  Ten  Thousand  Acre  Tract, 
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bearing  a  specific  name  or  number,  and  separately  ceeded  Bates.     Under  Act  o£  1807,  the  Secretary 

surveyed,  is  the  Ship  Yard  or  University  Tract  on  the  of  Territory,  Stanley  Griswold,  was  added  to  the 

Roug:e.    It  is  called  Ship  Yard  Tract  because,  during  Commission.    On  March  18, 1808.  Reuben  Attwaier 

the  British  occupation,  and  also  under  American  role  succeeded    Griswold,    and    up    to  October,    1814, 

in  the  War  of  1812,  vessels  were  there  built  and  the  Commission  consisted  of   Audrain,  Attwater, 

fitted  out.     It  was  selected  at  an  early  date  as  part  and  Abbott.     In  1814  William  Woodbridge  suc- 

of  the  lands  devoted  to  the  University,  and  thus  ceeded  Attwater.     In  1819  Jonathan  Kearsley  suc- 

came  to  be  called  also  the  University  Tract.     The  ceeded  Abbott.     In  1821   H.  B.  Brevoort  succeeded 

first  commissioners  were  George  Hoffman,  Register,  Audrain,  and  he,  in   1823,  was  succeeded  by  John 

and  Frederick  Bates,  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office.  Biddle.    The  last  commissioners  were  Woodbridge, 

On  April  16,  1806,  Peter  Audrain  succeeded  Hoff-  Kearsley,  and  Biddle. 
man,   and   on   April   4,   1807,    James  Abbott   suc- 
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THE  PUBLIC  nOM.MN. 

During  French  rule  the  lands  outside  the  stock- 
ade and  in  Che  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Pontchar- 
train  were,  in  part  at  least,  cultivated  in  common  by 
the  inhabitants.  Lands  similarly  situated  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  were  guaranteed  iu  perpetuity  by  the 
king  to  the  inhabitants  and  used  by  thecnas  a  "com- 
mon field ;"  and  rights  of  the  same  nature  are  known 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit. 
The  "common  field"  was  usually  enclosed,  and 
each  head  of  a  family  had  a  portion  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  would 
prevent  injury  to  the  rights  of  others.  Under  these 
general  regulations,  the  field  was  usually  cultivated 
simultaneously  by  its  several  owners,  and  much  of 
the  work  done  in  common.  Outside  of  these  cul- 
tivated lands  were  the  "commons,"  used  for  pastur- 
age by  all  alike. 

It  would  not  have  been  expedient  to  allow  the 
lands  adjoining  the  fort  to  be  built  upon  to  any 
great  extent.  A  certain  amount  of  open  space  about 
the  stockade  was  necessary  as  a  protection  both 
from  fire  and  from  the  Indians.  If  houses  were  too 
near  together,  they  might  afford  a  place  of  ambush, 
be  used  to  shoot  from  into  the  fort,  or  serve  as  look- 
outs wherefrom  to  discern  the  numbers  and  the 
preparations  of  the  garrison.  A  few  houses  were 
built  outside,  but  they  proved  a  source  of  danger 
and  annoyance,  and  were  repeatedly  torn  down  A 
letter  addressed  to  James  McHenry,  Secretary  of 
War,  by  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Quartermaster-general, 
ancestor  of  the  late  Colonel  William  D.  Wilkms, 
gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  status  of  the 
commons  and  other  property  at  Detroit,  at  the 
time  it  was  first  surrendered  to.  the  United  States. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

PiTTSDUBGH,  17  Fcbiuary,  1797. 


le  protection  nf  tbv 


ceeded  to,  such  as  the  CDiincil-houae,  store-houses,  wharf,  etc., 
and  two  large  gardens  for  the  garrison;  and  auCdde  of  the  pickets. 
B  ship-yard,  coinisting  of  a  number  of  v;i>rk.Eli<.p5.  1  was  in- 
funned,  when  at  Detniit,  that  there  were  a  number  of  othec 
buildings  than  those  we  gac  possessioa  of.  which  had  belonged  to 

claimed  by   people   living    In  them.    These  clnimB   oughl    to   be 

The  public  domain  or  commons  included  at  least 
all  of  the  northern  half  of  "  the  Governor  and 
Judges'  Plan,"  and  practically  ail  of  the  land  beyond 
lying  between  the  Cass  and  Urush  farms  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  river. 

A  tew  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Wilkins 
letter,  the  Northwest  Territorial  Legislature  adopted 
the  following  instructions  to  their  delegate  to 
Congress : 


inhabilanta,   until   partially   dispossessed    by  tnililary   authority, 
therefore 
R,s^1id,  That    Paul   Fearing,   Esq.,  be   inslnn;led    lo  use  his 

United  Stales  to  the  inhabitants  aforesaid. 

No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  this  or 
other  claims  in  this  region  until  1 803.  The  Govern- 
ment then  directed  Mr.  Jouett,  the  Indian  agent  at 
Detroit,  to  "inquire  into  and  report  the  situation  of 
the  titles  and  occupation  of  the  lands  private  and 
public."  In  accordance  with  inst  on  M 
Jouett  made  a  report  concerning  claim  and  se  !e 
ments  on  the   Detroit  and  St.   Clair  R  bu 

contained  little  of  permanent  value.  In  a  on  m  n 
cation  presented  to  the  House  of  Repr  enta  on 
January  17,  1805,  in  regard  to  the  s  Inn  of 
claims  for  farms,  signed  by  Francois  d  Joncaire 
and  others,  the  following  passages  occ 
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regulate  Ihe  u»  of  the  j 


nch  Goi" 


cammDns,  which  hHve  eva  «inc<i  been  held,  iiMd,  aiul  er 
Mich  by  the  inbabiunts,  to  the  oieeption  ot  some  iinwa 
encroBchmenta  by  individuals  upon  the  same. 

Bui  unfortunately  fur  the  citizens  of  snid  town,  neither 
ilKlf  nor  the  record  thereof  can  now  be  found,  the  gra 
ehher  loit  nr  v,TonBfiilly  withheld,  and  xhe  record  ret 


On  August  3,  1805,  Governor  Hull  wrote  to  Judge 
Woodward,  who  wa-s  then  in  Wa.s]iington,  that  the 
inhabitants  claimed  the  common  "  in  conset^uence  of 
a  grant  from  the  French  Government,  and  have  used 
it  as  a  common  pasture  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Their  title  to  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful,  and 
it  will  probably  rest  with  Congress  to  determine 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  it." 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  Governor  Hull 
and  Judge  Woodward  made  a  report,  on  October  10, 
1805,  as  to  the  title  to  the  town  and  commons. 
Their  report  says,  "  The  circumjacent  ground,  the 
bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted,  was  a  wide  com- 
mons; and  though  assertions  are  made  re.ipecting 
the  existence,  among  the  records  of  Quebec,  of  a 
charter  from  the  King  of  France  conferring  this 
commons  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  town,  it  was 
either  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  least, 
such  as  iiidiMdiial  cl  iimsdid  n  t  pretend  to  co\er 

"The  Commcns  u  ts  the  subject  of  another 
memorial  from  the  mil  ibitants  of  Detrt  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatu es  On  Jebrujry  i-  1808 
Mr.  Gardner  presented  a  tnemoridl  of  the  inhabi 
tants,  prajing  that  the  title  to  a  certain  parcel  of 
land,  amounting  to  atiout  tivo  thousand  acres  ad 
joining  the  said  Lit)  of  Uetr  iit  may  be  granted  in 
fee  simple  10  the  corporatu  n  therei  f  for  the  free 
use  in  common  of  all  the  nicmoridlists  under  su  h 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall 


This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  but  was  ne\er  repcrted  to  and  the 
Governor  and  Judges  assumed  contrjl  tf  ind  ds 
posed  of  the  property 

It  is  very  doubtful  w  hether  they  had  any  r  ;,ht  to 
dbpose  of  tnese  lands  and  their  legal  rii,ht  was  b\ 
no  means  m  questioned  the)  howe\er  claimed 
the  right,  and  haimg  the  pcwer  disposed  of  the 
property.  The  lands  were  laid  out,  and  designated 
as  Park  Lots,  and  on  March  6,  1809,  forty-one  of 
them  were  sold  at  auction.  Very  naturally,  the  sale 
did  not  meet  the  approval  ot  the  inhabitants,  and  on 
June  3,  1811,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges,  praying  them  to  annul  the  sale, 


and  convey  the  lots  to  be  "  held  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Detroit  forever  as  a  commons." 

The  records  state  that  the  petition  was  received 
and  read,  and  the  prayer  thereof  not  granted. 

This  decision  the  older  inhabitants  received  with 
mingled  g^ief  and  indignation,  one  of  them  saying, 
"  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  lands  on  the  common, 
that  our  ancestors  and  ourselves  owned  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  tlie  (lovernor  and  Judges  of  Michigan 
owned  one  foot  of  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are 
now  exhibited  for  sale  at  public  auction,  to  the  origi- 
nal proprietors,  on  the  humiliating  conditions  that 
we  pay  twenty  prices  for  it." 

The  laying  out  of  a  portion  of  the  commons,  south 
of  what  is  now  Adams  Avenue,  into  regular  city  lots 
was  also  protested  against.  Addressing  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Territory,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
said,  "  Governor,  if  you  had  laid  out  the  commons  in 
lots  of  from  six  to  twehe  acres,  they  would  have 
made  us  ginxl  meadows  or  pastures  for  our  cattle  in 
the  summer  season,  and  we  could  afford  to  pay  a 
handsome  price  for  them;  but  the  lots  you  are  now 
attempting  to  sell  are  not  worth  the  deeds  and  re- 
cording. Believe  us.  Governor,  no  town  will  ever 
exist  in  these  marshes." 

Others  of  them,  in  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
complained  "  that  the  Governor  and  Judges  had 
lavished  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  of  our 
taxes  in  digging  wells  and  erecting  pumps  on  the 
commons  near  half  a  mile  behind  the  town  of  De- 
troit where  no  town  m  our  opinion,  will  ever  exist, 
and  no  wellb  be  necessary  and  when  they  were 
about  hrtlf  finished  the  enterprise  was  abandoned." 

All  of  these  protests  and  memorials  were,  how- 
e\er  alike  una\ail(ng  The  Governor  and  Judges 
were  a  hw  unto  themselves  and  continued  to  do  as 
they  pleased. 

THE  TARK  I.OTS  AND  THE  TEN-TilOUSAND-ACKE 

The  Park  I^ts  and  the  Ten-Thousand- Acre  Tract 
together  constitute  the  ten  thousand  acres  which  the 
Governor  and  Judges,  by  Act  of  i  S06.  were  author- 
ized to  lay  out,  adjacent  to  Detroit.  The  Ten- 
Thousand-Acre  Tract,  so-called,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  land  because  it  was  not  surveyed 
until  several  years  after  the  Park  Lots  were  laid  out. 

The  Park  Lots  lie  on  both  sides  of  Woodward 
Avenue,  and  extend  northwards  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Adams  Avenue.  They  were 
ordered  surveyed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  on 
December  14,  1808.  James  McCloskey,  the  sur- 
veyor, was  instructed  "  to  commence  his  survey  north- 
west of  the  street  which  runs  through  the  Grand 
Circus,  parallel  with  the  same  street,  and  to  begin 
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with  lots  of  five  acres,  and  increas 
as  he  proceeds."         i 

The  land  was  surveyed  into  eighty-six  parcels  or 
lots,  numbers  i  to  46  inclusive  lying  on  the  east,  and 
the  rest  on  the  west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  the  Cass  and 
Brush  farms  narrowed  the  domain  on  its  northern 
extremity,  the  lots  were  irregular  in  si/e  and  in  num- 

The  Ten-Thousand-Acre  Tract  was  surveyed  by 
Joseph  Fletcher  in  1816  into  forty-eight  lots,  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  and  twelve  lots  of 
eighty  acres  each.  Half  of  these  smaller  lots  are 
situated  on  the  eastern,  and  half  on  the  western  side 
of  the  tract. 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES'  PLAN. — LAND 

Prior  to  the  fire  of  1 805,  the  town  embraced  an  area 
of  atwut  twenty  acres.  Immediately  after  the  fire, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  erected  temporary  dwellings 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  their  former  homes. 
Others  determined  to  take  possession  of  portions  of 
the  commons  and  build  thereon.    According  to  a 

po     n  ad         J  4     805  b>  M     h      Lm 

F      5  asall  d      h    I      M      n     h 

y  p    p  f  i  h     Id  Ih 


of  lots  surveyor,  Thomas  Smith,  was  brought  over  from 
Upper  Canada  to  assist  in  that  arduous  undertaking. 
Mr.  John  (Jentle,  who  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  to  a  I'iitsburgh  paper,  says : 
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proprietors  of  the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings. 
*  *  *  »  They  very  readily  agreed  to  relinquish 
their  plan  and  wait  for  our  arrangements.  We 
immediately  fixed  on  a  plan,  and  employed  the  best 
surveyor  we  could  find  in  the  country  to  lay  out 
the  streets,  squares,  and  lots.  If  possible,  the  plan 
shall  be  forwarded  by  this  conveyance.  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  Government." 

The  people  considered  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  would  be  necessary  to  lay  out  and  reg- 
ulate the  new  town.  But  they  were  doomed  to 
disappoi  ntment . 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  under  the  pear- 
trees  Judge  Woodward  was  appointed  a  standing 
committee  to  lay  out  the  new  town  agreeable  to  the 
plan  they  had  adopted ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's 


Kul  the  most  arduous  and  tedious  perfannancs  wan  tbe  laying: 
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all  future  sales.     Many  applied 

which  was  three  hundred  dollars 
street  and  twu  hundred  and  fifty 


Early  in  November,  1805,  Governor  Hull  and 
Judge  Woodward  left  for  Washington,  carrying 
with  them  a  plan  to  aid  in  obtaining  desired  legisla- 
tion. The  plan  embraced  the  old  site  and  also  most 
of  the  so-called  Commons  or  Public  Land,  which 
was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees  for  a  mile  or 
more  on  all  sides,  and  afforded  a  fine  location  for 
the  proposed  new  city. 
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This  plan  was,  probably,  lost  or  destroyed  at  the 
time  the  British  were  in  possesskiii  in  i8i2;  in  the 
year  1815  careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  trace 
of  it. 

The  visit  of  Hull  and  Woodward  to  Washington 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  21,  1806, 
which  authorized  the  Governor  and  Judgfes  to  lay 
out  a  new  town  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
adjacent,  and  to  convey  a  lot,  not  to  exceed  five 
thousand  feet  in  size,  to  every  person  above  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  who  owned  or  inhabited  a  house 
in  Detroit  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  Vrha  did  not 
profess  or  owe  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  The 
balance  of  the  lands  were  to  be  devoted  to  creeling 
a  court-house  and  jail. 

It  would  appear  that  members  of  Congress  even 
then  were  credited  with  being  open  to  the  influences 
of  conviviality,  for  Judge  Woodward  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  expended  three  hundred  dollars  in 
wine  to  treat  Che  members  of  Congress  with  the 
purpose  of  influencing  them  to  pass  the  bill. 

All  of  the  traasactions  of  the  (iovernor  and  Judges 
are  involved  in  mystery:  and  the  action  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  Act  of  1806  seems  strangely  at 
variance  with  what  might  naturally  have  been 
expected. 

The  giving  away  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  valuable 
United  States  land,  and  many  of  the  town  lots  as 
well,  to  enable  the  Territory  to  build  a  court-house 
and  a  jail,  seems  a  strange  proceeding,  especially 
when  it  wai  claimed  that  the  surplus  taxes  of  the 
Temtory  for  1805  alone  WLuid  ha\e  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  build  1  c  urt  house  and  a  jail 
large  enough  to  iccomniodate  the  sparselj  mhibiied 
country  It  is  said  that  the  lands  were  then  of 
comparatively  little  value  but  if  I  inds  in  and  near 
Detroit  were  of  so  little  worth  why  was  the  Oo\ 
ernment  so  dilatory  and  so  careful  in  the  con 
firmation  of  the  privile  claims  so-galled  which 
la>  on  both  sides  of  the  town-'  Lookmg  at  these 
land  matters  m  ill  their  bearings  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the  mhabitants  thought  thtre  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  s  me  of  the  otliciats  to  dis 
possess  them  of  their  propertj  -uid  drive  them  out 
of  the  Terntorj 

The  delay  in  the  delinite  adoption  of  an>  pl-m 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  remain  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  improvised  abode,  rill  through  the  ■ 
and  fall  of  1805.  Winter  came,  and  siill  n^ 
was  taken;  and  such  were  the  delays  i 
with  Ihe  plans  of  1806  that  not  a  single  house  was 
erected  that  year;  up  to  May.  1807,  only  nineteen 
deeds  had  been  given  for  lots  in  the  new  town. 
These  delays  cannot  be  justified;  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  had  there  not  been  a  settled  pur- 
pose lo  delay  action,  plans  might  have  been  adopted, 
lots   staked   mil,   and   praprietoi*ship  agreed   upon, 


much  earlier,  and  all  such  action  would  have  received 
whatever  of  congressional  sanction  was  necessary. 
All  the  old  records,  and  the  earliest  deeds,  show  that 
there  was  gross  mismanagement  and  \  o  d  1  y 
in  the  distribution  of  lots. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Governor  a  d  J  dg  a. 
a  Land  Board  was  on  September  6  806  d 
during  the  month  various  resolutions  d  p    d 

in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  i  h  uld  b 
disposed  of.     Corner  lots,  and  those  m  I  ab! 

were  to  be  sold,  and  others  not  so  ad  n  aj,  ou  ly 
situated  were  to  be  given  away.  Thi  plan  d  d  n 
meet  the  approval  of  the  citizens,  and  n  O  b  6 
1806,  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  the  citizens 
protested  against  it  vigorously.  On  October  It  the 
people  were  requested  to  present  such  a  plan  as 
they  would  approve,  and  on  October  16  a  plan  was 
presented  which  was  substantially  adopted  just  one 
month  later. 

Under  this  plan  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at 
the  time  of  the  lire,  were  divided  into  three  classes: — 
I.  Those  who  owned  lots  in  the  town  at  the  time; 
z.  Those  who  owned  or  (H.riipied  houses;  3.  Those 
individuals  who  resided  in  the  town,  but  who  did 
not  own  or  occupy  any  lot  or  house.  Those  persons 
in  the  first  class  who  had  improved  their  lots  subse- 
quent to  the  fire  were  allowed  to  retain  the  lands 
occupied  or  enclosed  by  them;  but  as  the  lots,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  plan.  were,  in  some  instances, 
larger  than  they  had  before  occupied,  they  were  re- 
quired to  pay  fn>m  two  to  three  cents  per  square 
foot  for  any  excess  in  size. 

Towards  Christmas  the  governor,  by  agreement, 
del  idcd  the  rights  of  all  the  claimants,  one  by  one, 
and  located  the  donation  lots ;  and  about  New  Year 
e\ery  person,  male  and  female,  who  lived  in  the 
town  when  it  was  burned,  and  whom  the  governor 
judged  eligible,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fift\  one  drew  their  donation  lots. 

About  three  weeks  after,  the  board  came  to- 
gether and  the  governor  introduced  the  question 
Whether  those  who  came  to  Detroit  since  it  was 
given  up  to  the  Americans  by  the  British,  who  had 
not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  receive  do- 
natun  lots,"  and  delivered  a  lengthy  speech  in  favor 
of  said  class  of  claimants.  Judges  Woodward  and 
(  riffin  seemed  also  at  first  inclined  to  favor  giving 
them  lots,  but  the  final  decision  was  against  such 
claimants.  About  two  thirds  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  persons  who  had  drawn  donation  lots 
but  a  few  daj's  previously  were,  by  this  decision, 
deprived  of  them.  So  the  farce  went  on,  the  people 
being  alternately  threatened  and  cajoled  until  many 
of  them  became  almost  ready  to  yield  their  old 
holdings  and  leave  the  Territory. 

Eventually  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1806  were  very 
liberally  construed,  and  not  only  individual  owners 
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and  occupants  but  in  some  cases  their  wives,  and 
even  their  slaves,  were  the  recipients  of  donation 
lots. 

Tile  claims  allowed  to  individuals  inall  three  classes 
were  bought  up,  traded,  and  transferred,  in  many 
instances  never  being  owned  for  any  lenj^th  of  time 
by  the  persons  to  whom  the  lots  were  given. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  opportunity 
for  legitimate  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  Congressional  Act  of  i  806  was  intended 
to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessities  of  those 
who  suffered  by  the  fire.  That  was  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  Act;  but  in  fact  the  most  valuable  lots 
were  sold  to  and  taken  up  by  persons  who  were  not 
sufferers  by  the  fire,  nor  even  residents  of  the  town 
when  it  occurred.  The  Governor  and  Judj;es  sought, 
by  various  methods,  to  compel  the  people  to  purchase 
lots,  and  the  donation  lots  were  offered  rather  as  a 
sort  of  bonus  than  as  a  gift. 

The  Donation  Files  are  in  the  office  of  the  city 
cierk.  File  Number  One  contains  a  list  of  tiaim- 
ants  to  lots  under  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
with  the  numbers  of  lots  according  to  the  old  plan. 
File  Nuniber  Two  contains  a  list  of  unsettled  claims. 
File  Nuniber  Three  gives  a  list  of  proprietors  and 
residents  of  the  town  on  June  11,  1805.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  receipts  for  donation 
lots. 

The  difficulty  of  distributing  the  donation  lots 
satisfactorily,  and  the  troubles  between  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  are  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  Judge  Woodward  to  James  Madison, 
then  Secretary  of  State.     He  says ; 

ill  be  definitely  arranged  as  soon  as  the  mili- 


.  Mr.  Bales  ao 
lis  should  not  bee 
nl  lilies.    The  g 


■adyoC 


been  steady  and  firm.    On  one  side  desiring  nothing  wrong,  and 
not  to  be  driven  from  what  they  knew  to  be  right  on  the  other. 

The  plan  of  1805  was  superseded  by  the  plan  of 
1806,  made  by  Abijah  Hull.  This  plan  differed 
/rora  that  of  1805,  both  in  the  size  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lots.  What  is  probably  the  original  is  in 
the  city  clerk's  office ;  it  is  pasted  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper,  and  bears  on  its  face  the  words  "  Abijah 
Hull,  Derby,  Conn."  (the  birthplace  of  Governor 
Hull)  and  the  words  '•  Abijah  Hull,  Detroit,  Mich.," 
together  with  a  rough  outline  of  two  buildings,  evi- 
dently intended  to  represent  the  capitol  and  the 
penitentiary. 


There  is  also  in  the  city  clerk's  office  a  plan  on 
parchment,  mounted  on  rollers,  entitled,  "  Copy  of 
Plan  of  1806,  by  Abijah  Hull,  Detroit.  Mich,."  bear- 
ing the  words,  "  The  figures  in  black  ink  denote  the 
plan  of  1806,  the  figures  in  red  denote  the  plan  of 
1807,"  This  last-named  plan  was  fully  identified  in 
1877  by  J.  F.  Munroe  as  the  copy  of  the  Abijah 
Hull  plan,  which  was  made  by  him  while  in  A.  E. 
Hathon's  employ,  from  Brush's  abstract  of  titles  and 
the  Governor  and  Judges'  papers. 

!n  1807  Abijah  Hull  prepared  plans  of  sections 
I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7, and  8.  These  plans,  in  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  lots,  and  also  in  the  numbering, 
differ  from  former  plans.  Thisseriesof  section  plans, 
called  the  "  Book  of  Sections,"  was  adopted  by  the 
Governor  and  Judges,  ail  the  plans  being  attested 
with  the  signatures  of  William  Hull,  Governor,  and 
Peter  Audrain,  Secretary.  The  certificate  of  the 
county  register  as  to  the  recording  of  these  plans  was 
not  attached  until  December  23,  1848. 

All  of  the  sections  named  are  marked  as  approved 
on  April  7,  1807,  except  Section  No.  7,  which 
was  approved  April  13,  and  Section  No,  i,  which 
was  approved  on  April  27  of  the  same  year.  Sub- 
sequently to  1807,  Aaron  Greely  appears  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  as  sur- 
veyor, and  he  is  said  to  have  deviated  from  all  the 
previous  plans.  Deeds  were  issued  in  accordance 
with  lots  as  shown  on  the  several  plans,  and  grants 
were  made  that  conformed  to  none  of  the  plans,  but 
simply  confirmed  titles  to  tracts  of  land  in  the  old 
town  and  adjoining  domain,  the  boundary  lines  being 
described  by  old  landmarks  regardless  of  later  plans. 
The  main  features  of  the  plans  of  1805,  1806,  and 
1B07  were  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  do  great  credit 
to  the  foresight  of  their  author.  Judge  Woodward. 
His  views  of  the  future  of  Detroit  were  neariy  a 
century  in  advance  of  his  time. 

In  the  light  of  existing  facts,  no  one  who  studies 
the  original  plan  can  avoid  wishing  that  it  could  have 
been  adhered  to.  The  portions  of  the  city  of  which 
we  are  most  proud  and  which  are  most  admired  by 
strangers,  our  main  avenues,  the  Campus  Martins, 
the  Grand  Circus,  and  the  smaller  public  squares, 
are  all  parts  of  Judge  Woodward's  plan.  His 
diagonal  streets  and  avenues  have  produced  several 
liH-ations  of  special  prominence  which  afford  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  architectural  display.  Pecu- 
liar and  pleasing  vistas  result  in  many  places  from 
the  triangular  intersection  of  streets  arranged  for  b 
his  plan. 

7  hat  the  plan  w  as  suggested  by  Jud^e  Woodward 
is  evidenced  by  the  f-ict  that  seien  piges  of  his 
Priiate  Memorandum  Book  commenced  Marth 
2g  1802  are  occupied  with  a  map  of  the  city  cf 
Wdshingtcn  cut  mtj  sen  ms  Anyjnewhn  Iccks 
at  this  book   ind  e\imines  the  old  pi  in  of   1806, 
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will  be  convinced  that  it  was  made  by  Woodward 
from  suggfestions  afforded  by  the  plan  of  Washing- 
ton. That  city  had  been  laid  ont  only  fourteen 
years  before.  When  Mr.  Woodward  came  here 
frorn  Alexandria,  he  was  full  of  plans  for  remodel- 
ling Detroit  after  the  national  capital,  which  was  so 
near  liis  old  home.  The  capital  itself  was  laid  out 
by  a  French  engineer,  Major  Lenfant,  who  took 
portions  of  Versailles  as  his  model.  Our  old  P'rench 
city  thus  has  features  in  its  plan  which  perpetuate 
remembrances  of  the  capitals  of  its  earliest  and  its 
latest  Government, 

The  Governor  and  Judges'  Plan  covered  some 
old  claims  and  also  the  Government  Reserve ;  but 
in  so  far  as  any  of  the  owners  yielded  to  the  plan,  it 
was  largely  of  choice.  In  all  cases  where  the  old 
proprietors  were  willing,  lands  were  exchanged  with 
them  foot  for  foot;  but  in  several  instances  the 
owners  preferred  to  retain  their  old  holdings,  giving 
up  or  exchanging  only  so  much  as  was  covered  by 
the  new  streets.  The  entire  front  of  the  old  town, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  private  hands,  was  retained  in  its 
original  shape,  and  hence  the  lots  south  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  and  extending  west  from  a  point  not  far 
below  Griswold  Street,  do  not  conform  to  the  plan 
of  1807.  The  same  is  true  of  scattered  lots  north 
of  Jefferson  Avenue,  as  well  as  some  east  of  Wood- 
ward and  south  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  which  were 
confirmed  as  original  privMe  holdings. 

A  space  one  arpent  wide  from  the  west  part  of 
the  Askin  or  Brush  Farm,  and  extending  back  to 
Michigan  Avenue  (perhaps  a  little  farther),  sold  by 
Mr.  Askin.  and  partly  built  up  several  years  before 
the  fire,  never  yielded  to  the  plan. 

On  November  17,  1808,  Jaines  McClosiiey,  by  re- 
quest of  Governor  Hull  and  Judge  Witherell,  made 
a  plan  of  the  city,  laying  it  out  at  right  angles,  which 
they  sought  unavailingly  to  have  adopted.  In  i8i6, 
seemingly  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  Judges, 
Thomas  Smith  examined  all  deeds  and  records  that 
could  be  found,  and,  taking  Hull's  "Book  of  Sec- 
tions," so  far  as  possible,  as  a  gtiide,  prepared  a  new- 
plan  about  six  feet  square.  This  plan  appears  to 
liave  been  endorsed  by  the  (Governor  and  Judges,  as 
irse  was  made  of  it  at  various  public  land  sales,  but 
no  trace  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

The  Governor  and  Judges  were  required,  by  the 
original  Act  of  Congress,  to  report  their  proceed- 
ings; but  they  made  no  report  until  Congress,  by 
Act  approved  May  30,  1 830,  retjuired  them  to  trans- 
mit a  plat  of  the  city.  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
John  Fanner  of  Detroit  was  engaged  by  (governor 
Lewis  Cass  and  Judges  William  Woodbridge,  Solo- 
mon Sibley,  and  Henry  Chipman  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  Detroit.  The  map  was  drawn  on  a  scale  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  one  inch,  and  was  for- 
warck'd  to  Congress  by  the  Governor  and  Judges, 


with  other  documents,  on  January  8,  8  Ml 
opposition  was  made  to  it  by  many  c  a     i 

time,  as  private  interests  were  not  consul  ed    n 
preparation,  only  the  official  and  legal  rep  e  en  a  on 
of   lots  being  given.    On  February  83      he 

Committee  on  Territories  reported  a  fa  11  n  f a  o  of 
the  map  as  drawn  by  John  Farmer;  but  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges  were  found  to  have  full  power  in 
the  matter,  no  further  action  was  thought  necessary. 
The  map,  on  a  reduced  scale,  is  reproduced  in  Vol- 
ume V,  of  the  American  State  Papers,  Public  Land 
.Series;  and  a  fac-simile,  one  third  the  size  of  that 
reproduction,  is  given.  It  is  the  only  official  map 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  or  recog- 
nized by  Congress,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
law  cases  where  the  highest  authority  is  desired.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Military 
Reserve,  although  laid  out  several  years  before  the 
map  of  1831  was  made,  are  not  shown  on  the  map ; 
the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Reserve  was  laid 
out  by  the  city,  and  not  by  the  Governor  and  Judges, 

TheGovernorand  Judges  made  no  report  to  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  their  management  of  the  Park 
Lots  or  the  Ten-Thousand- Ac  re  Tract.  J.  P.  Mtin- 
roe  says  that  when  the  papers  of  the  Governor  and 
Judges  were  turned  over  to  A.  E.  Hathon,  city 
surveyor,  there  was  among  them  a  survey  of  these 
lands,  and  that  Hathon  neglected  to  give  it  to  his 
successors.  His  office  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  survey  was  um^oubtedly  burned. 

The  Governor  and  Judges,  first  in  charge,  un- 
doubtedly assumed  unlawful  power  in  giving  away 
lots  to  various  churches  and  societies,  and  exceeded 
their  authority  in  many  particulars.  None  of  these 
powers  were  included  in  the  Act  creating  the  Land 
Board.  The  ease  with  which  their  sessions  changed 
from  land-board  to  legislative,  and  from  legislative 
to  judicial,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to 
them  to  demand,  w;is  something  mar\'ellous  even  for 
that  time  of  transition.  They  were  not  asked  to 
present  any  detailed  account  of  their  management  as 
a  Land  Board  or  of  the  disposition  of  their  trust ; 
and  no  report  was  ever  rendered  by  them  as  to  the 
disposal  of  a  single  lot.  or  of  a  single  dollar  received 
from  the  sale  of  lots.  Different  persons  served  in 
connection  with  the  important  trust,  and  as  no  ac- 
count of  their  acts  was  ever  officially  called  for.  they 
cannot  well  be  blamed;  but  it  certainly  was  a  mani- 
festation of  great  confidence  or  of  great  carelessness 
to  suffer  any  set  of  men  to  wield  so  much  power 
without  requiring  from  them  any  report. 

There  were  at  their  disposal  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  immediately  adjoining  the  city.over  four  hundred 
city  lots  in  the  best  and  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and 
all  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Park  Lots,  lying  north 
of  Adams  Avenue  and  on  both  sides  of  Woodward 
Avenue,  between  the  Cass  and  Brush  farms,  and  ex- 
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tending  nearly  to  the  present  railroad  crossing,  a 
distance  of  two  and  one  lialf  miles ;  and  the  old  capi- 
tol,  the  jail,  and  a  few  scattering  lots,  comprised  the 
net  proceeds  of  their  far-seeing  efforts. 


public,  and  that  even  the  appropriation  laws  had  not 
been  published,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  The 
article  also  set  forth,  "That  the  Governor  and 
Judges,  as  trustees  of  the  !3etroit  fund,  had  already 
been  in  the  management 
of  that  trust  for  sixteen 
years,  and  no  court-house 
is  as  yet  built,  or  any 
steps  taken  towards  build- 


That  no  account  was  rendered  is  made  apparent 
by  the  fact  that  the  memorial  of  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens to  Congress,  in  January,  1823,  printed  in  the 
Detroit  Gazette,  says  that  no  statement  of  the  receipts 
or  expenses  of  the  Territory  had  ever  been  made 


mg  o 


■r  been  rendered  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  man- 
agement of  said  fund, 
either  for  the  information 
of  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  thegrant  was  made, 
or  to  Congress  who  made 
the  grant.  That  one  of 
the  judges  is  directly  and 
voluntarily  interested  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  the 
funds  of  that  trust ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe, 
from  his  conduct  as  a 
member  of  the  Land 
Roard,  that  that  interest 
has  a  direct  influence  on 
the  management  of  the 
concerns   of    that    trust." 

connected  with  their  doings 
under  the  Act  were  kept 
by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  in  an  account 
called  the  "  Detroit  Fund ;" 
butthemost  diligent  search 
has  failed  to  find  any  re- 
ceipts or  expenses  credited 
or  charged  to  the  fund  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years 
of  their  administration. 

The  following  persons 
acted  as  secretaries  of  the 
Land  Board: 

I'eter  Audrain     1806-1809 
Joseph  Watson 
A.  E.  Wing 
A.  G.  Whitney 
I-:.  A.  Brush 
H.  Chipman 


[818-1822 
1822-182+ 
1824-1826 


L.  R.  Sturges 
E.  A.  Brush 
Thomas  Rowland 
A.  S.  Kellogg 
After  the  State  was  admitted  ii 


1830-1832 
1 832-1834 


3  the  Union,  there 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES'  PLAN.— LAND  BOARDS. 


remained  neitlier  territorial  governor  nor  judges 
lej;ally  competent  to  deal  with  such  lands  as  re- 
mained of  the  original  trust,  and  of  necessity  the 
trust  was  terminated. 

The  last  session  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  as  a 
Land  Board  was  held  on  July  i,  1836.  when  they 
conveyed  a  lot  to  the  Detroit- Young  Men's  Society. 
Their  functions  ceased  two  days  after. 

For  twent)--two  years  after  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  city  go\'ernment,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
controlled  and  disposed  of  the  property  originally 
committed  to  them,  although  the  occasion  and  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  of  their  trust  had  long  before 
passed  away;  and  not  until  five  years  after  their 
authority  ceased  was  any  one  charged  \sith  the  duty 
of  closing  up  their  affairs. 

When  their  regime  closed  various  city  lots  were 
still  undisposed  of,  the  titles  of  otliers  were  not  se- 
cured to  their  rightful  owners,  and  the  business  gen- 
erally was  in  a  confused  and  unfinished  sUte. 

On  April  25,  1837,  a  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Detroit  Fund,  and  on  May  9  the  council  directed 
the  recorder  to  prepare  documents  to  be  presented 
to  Congress,  in  order  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the 
city  of  the  balance  of  the  funds,  or  lots. 

On  August  5  the  recorder  presented  the  (orm  of 
a  memorial  which  was  adopted;  and  on  March  24, 
1838,  |20O  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Ross  Wil- 
kins  for  making  investigations  and  preparing  the 
memorial.  No  action  was  taken  by  Congress,  and 
the  work  of  petitioning  was  repeated  in  1840.  On 
April  14  a  memorial  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  council;  and  on  August  29,  1842.  Congress 
passed  a  law  making  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen  the  successors  of  the  tlovernor  and  Judges, 
and  directing  them  to  take  an  oath  to  carry  out  the 
law  which  authorized  them  to  sit  as  a  Land  Board, 
The  law  also  required  them  to  report,  on  or  before 
January  I,  1844.  This  last  requirement,  however, 
they  neglected  to  olwen'e. 

On  September  27,  1842,  the  city  clerk  was  di- 
rected to  take  charge  of  all  the  old  Land  Board 
documents;  and  on  Decemtier  20.  1842.  liela  Hub- 
bard and  C.  O'Flyim  were  appointed  "to  make  a 
full  examination  and  report  concerning  the  origin, 
administration,  and  present  condition  of  the  trust 
originally  committed  to  the  Governor  and  Judges." 

On  November  26,  1844,  they  presented  an  elabor- 
ate report,  with  many  interesting  details,  including  a 
complete  list  of  the  changes  in  numbers  of  lots,  re- 
sulting from  the  various  and  conflicting  plans  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges.  The  numbers  according  to 
the  new  plan  are  the  numbers  now  used,  the  num- 
bers according  to  the  old  plan  being  of  value  only  in 
tracing  early  ownership. 


\l\ 


Their  report  showed  that  the  c  ity  had  become  the 
absolute  owner  of  twenty-nine  lof-  with  po'-'-ible  or 
part  title  in  nearly  seventy  others  L\er  sime  1842 
as  occasion  has  required,  land-board  sessions  of 
the  council  have  been  held,  decisions  made  and 
deeds  issued  to  claimants  and  purchasers  Sessions 
have  also  been  held  from  time  to  time  to  perfect 
titles  of  property  originally  deeded  b)  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  and  to  define  the  powers  and  nghts  of 
the  city  as  to  various  parks  laid  out  on  the  original 
plan.  In  1880  a  session  of  the  rounnl  as  a  Land 
Board  was  held  to  perfect  the  title  to  a  portion  of 
St.  Ann's  Church  property.  It  seems  hardl>  possi- 
ble that  Congress  by  the  Act  of  1842  intended  to 
give  the  city  government,  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  the  peculiar  power  it  has  smce  continued 
to  exercise,  and  a  limitation  of  its  power  in  this 
direction  would  probably  be  no  injustice 
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MAPS  OF  DETROIT.— CITY  BOUNDARY  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS.— CASS  AND  BRUSH 
FARMS.— MILITARY  RESERVES. 


MAI'S  OF  IliTROlI 

The  earliest  plans  or  mapb  yet  dstmered  were 
made  in  1749 and  i7S4i>y  Joseph  GaspardChaus'«- 
gros  de  Ler;'.  a  French  lieutenant  and  engineer  A 
few  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  possession  of  Father 
Peter  Potier.  and  in  1845  Jacques  Vii^er  cf 
Montreal,  made  copies  of  some  of  them  intludmg 
the  maps  named.  In  1854  C  I  Walker  obtained 
tracings  of  them,  one  of  whu  h  is  here  reproduced 
The  only  differences  between  the  pUns  of  1749  J.nd 
1754  are   as   follows;     In   the   plan    jf    1754    the 


itfH  kade  IS  extended  a  little  farther  cast  and  the 
location  of  a  bake  house  and  store-house  are 
marked  while  the  location  of  the  cemetery  is  not 
designated  From  an  examination  of  the  plan  of 
1749  It  will  be  seen  that  m  us  general  outline  and 
method  of  laying  out  the  streets  it  is  almost  a  fac 
simile  of  the  earliest  map  of  New  Orleans  The 
ne\t  oldest  plan  of  Detroit  is  the  one  made  by  T 
bmith  in  1816  showing  the  citv  as  it  was  in  1796 
In  1S77  what  IS  believed  to  be  the  onginal  copy  of 
this  map  w  iS  ra  the  possession  of  Eugene  Rubins  )n 


DETROIT 

Asrr  WAS 


lOJznQ 


t> — Pwlah  Churcb. 
E.— Pilait's  KoiuB. 
P.— CnDBlsix. 

O.—Koyal  QwdHUi. 
R^lndlridul  Qanleiu. 
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\\  PLAN 


Jt  was  bought  by  A.  E.  Halhon,  of  Detroit,  of 
Henry  Berthelet.  of  Montreal,  for  fifteen  dollars. 
The  plan  in  Mrs.  Sheldon's  "  History  of  Michigan  " 
was  made  from  it  by  J,  F,  Munroe.  The  full  title 
of  the  map  is  "  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Fortifi- 
cations of  Detroit  as  they  stood   before   the   year 

About   1825  J.  O.   Lewis,  of    Detroit,   en^aved 
and  published  a  small  map  of  the  city,   which   is, 
probably,   a   fair   representation    of 
the   proposed    plana   of    180 
1806,  with   the   addition  of 
buildings  as  they  existed  at  tl 
of  publication.      This    map 
a  scale  of  five  hundred  feet 
inch,  and  was,  probably,  dra 
John   Mullett;    it   had    no 
sanction.     In  1877  copies  we 
sessed    by    Sidney   D,    Mille 
others.      An  engraved  copy 
map  with  "1807"  attached 
title,  and  without  the  numb 
the  lots,  was  in  possession  of  J 
A.  Girardin  in  1878.     It  wa 
graphed  by  Compton  &  Gib 
Buffalo,  New  York.    A  copy 
of  the  original  maps  is  repr  d      d 
in  Volume  V.   of    the    Am 
State  Papers,  Public  Land 
in  connection  with    the  report 
the  Governor  and  Judges.     A 
simile,  reduced  to  one  half 
given  herein 

In   1830  John  Mullett  mad 
published  a  map  of  the  ci 
however,  laid  down  alleys  whi         d 
no  legal  existence,  and  fai   d 
show  the  lines  o£  many  claims  and 
lots,  the  boundaries  of  and  rights  to 
which  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Governor  and  Judges.     This  map  is 
also  reproduced,  with  a  slight  change 
in  title,  in  Volume  V,  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  Papers,  Public  Land  Se- 
ries.    In  i8?S  J.  C.  Holmes  had  a 
copy  of  the  original  map,  of  which 
five  hundred  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  at  a  dollar  a  copy. 

The  plan  of  1831,  drawn  by  John 
Fanner,  is  described  in  connection  with  tne  history 
of  the  Governor  and  Judges'  Plan.  The  next  map 
was  drawn  by  John  Farmer  while  hollaing  the 
office  of  district  surveyor.  It  was  published  in 
1835,  and  was  the  first  map  of  Detroit  which  gave 
accurately  the  size  of  the  lots,  and  carefully  deline- 
ated the  old  land  lines.  The  size  of  the  map  was 
30x44  inches.     Its  price  was  three  dollars.     It  had 


a  very  large  sale  and  has  furnishei  the  ground-work 
for  all  the  maps  of  the  utj  th-^t  have  since, been 
made.  The  copyright  of  this  map  was  sold  to  J. 
H.  Colton  &  Co.,  and  it  was  subsequently  published 
by  A.  E.  Hathon.  He  issued  two  editions,  dated 
1846  and  1856  respectively 

In  1 837  Morse  &  Urother  issued  a  hastily  prepared 
map  of  the  city;  and  in  1853  Henry  Hart  published 
a  nla|)  showing  the  location  of  the  buildings.     In 


T»£  TOWN  A  rORTir/CA  IIONS0.OETRO/T 

It!/  ataaci  t^srt  t/ie  ytar-   lyae. 

lilni  -trap  marie  Jtfay  ^'isM    mt/i  at/rlitioin  /rani  J&lts 


1858  J.  F.  Munroe,  city  surveyor,  issued  the  best 
map  made  from  1835  till  then.  On  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  it  was  necessarily  much  larger 
than  any  that  preceded  it,  A  new  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1868.  In  1871  Eugene  Robinson,  city 
surveyor,  compiled  a  large  map,  which  was  published 
by  Calvert  &  Company,  A  second  edition  was 
issued  in  1879. 
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MAPS  OF  DETROIT.— CITY  liOUNDARY  AT  DIFKEKKN  F  J'lJRIODS. 


Several  small  maps  of  the  city  have  been  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  city  directories,  that  of 
James  Dale  Johnson  being  the  first.  Complete 
Btnal!  street  maps  of  the  city  were  first  published  in 
1863,  and  have  been  issued  almost  yearly  since,  by 
the  firm  of  S.  Farmer  &  Company.  In  187s  this 
firm  issued  the  first  edition  of  a  "  Map  of  the  City  of 
Detroitand  Its  Environs."     It  was  drawn  by  C.  H. 


sides  of  the  river  are  shown,  with  tlie  Canadian 
lages  of  ^Vaikertown,  Windsor,  and  Sandwich. 


CITY  BOUNDARY  AT 


HFFERF.NT  PERIODS. 


In  1803  Mr.  C  jouett,  the  Indian  agent,  ' 


the  War  Department  that 
twenty-five  acres  granted 


^  ,  ---e  to 
:if  the  two  hundred  and 
to  Cadillac  in  1701,  only 
fourweret  LUpiedb>the 
ttwnandj-  rtLernoult 
the  remainder  e\  ept 
twent)  four  acres  added 
to  William  MtC  mb  s 
farm  isacommjn  The 
boundanes  if  the  t  wn 
by  the  A  t  f  180  viere 
as  folbws  B  unded 

in   front  bj  the  river    or 
Strait  of  l>ctr  it     east 
by  the   divisun 
ee  ijjhn  Askm 
E  d  Aiitome  ISeiu 

stwardly  by  the 
ine  between  the 
clonging   to  the 
h  he  late  William 

and      Pierre 
extending  back 

al  width  rear  as 


Pierre     Chesne 

dopted  Plan  of 
mor  and  Judges 
he  Brush  ani:l  L, 
farms  on  the 
the  Cass  Farm 
St,  and  extended 
cone  mile  back 

e  limits  of  the 
hree  sides, 
ober  24,   1815. 


)   include 


Ellis,  is  four  by  five  feet  in'  size,  and  shows  all  of 
Detroit  with  a  large  portion  of  the  adjoining  town- 
ships of  Hamlramck,  Springwells,  and  Greenfield, 
including  the  Ten-Thousand- A  ere  Tract  and  the 
village  of  Norris;  it  takes  in  the  new  Water  Works 
and  Belle  isle,  on  the  east,  and  extends  far  enough 
west  to  include  Fort  Wayne,  Delray,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Junction,  and  Woodmere  Cemeter)'.     Both 


..  Jul,.;,..-  P  im 

the  Cass  Fai 

tance  of  two  miles  from  the  river;  hut  by  Act  of 
March  30,  1820,  the  Cass  Farm  was  again  thrown 
outside  of  the  city. 

The  Witherell  Farm,  which  became  part  of  De- 
troit by  the  Act  taking  effect  April  4,  1836,  was  left 
outside  of  the  city  by  the  Act  of  February  15,  [842. 

By  Act  of  April  13,  i8;3,  pans  of  the  townships 
of  Hamtramck  and  Greenfield  were  added  to  the 
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city,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decitied  that  the  Act 
was  illegal.  By  Act  of  June  20,  iSSs,  the  city  was  en- 
larged by  taking  in  portions  of  adjoining  townships. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
have  been  curtailed  no  less  than  four  times.  Its 
limits  have,  however,  been  actually  and  permanently 
extended  no  less  than  seven  times,  as  appears  from 
the  accompanying  map.  which,  with  the  above  ex- 
planations, gives  a  complete  showing  of  the  area  of 
Detroit  at  different  periods  of  time. 

CASE  AND  liKUSil  KAKMS. 

Among  all  the  old  claims  embraced  ivithin  the  city, 
probably  none  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  the 
Cass  and  Brush  farms.  These  farms  bounded  the 
original  Governor  and  Judges'  Plan,  the  IJrush  I'arm 


lying  on   the  easterly,  and  the  Cass  Jariu  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  town. 

Portions  of  the  tract  now  included  in  the  Cass 
Farm  were  granted  to  Robert  Navarre  on  May  i, 
1747,  and  other  portions,  in  1750,  to  three  several 
persons, — ^Messsrs,  liarrois,  Godet,  and  St.  Martin. 
The  Pontiac  Manuscript  shows  that  the  person  last 
named  was  occupying  a  portion  of  the  farm  in  1763. 
On  March  20,  1781,  it  was  purchased  at  auction  of 
the  estate  of  Jacques  St.  Ufartin  by  W,  Macomb  for 
/  L060.  About  this  time,  twenty-four  acres  are  said 
to  have  been  added  to  the  tract,  without  authority  so  • 
far  as  is  knoivn.  The  tract  now  known  as  the 
Cass  Farm  embraces  Private  Claim  No.  55,  con- 
firmed, by  the  United  Slates  Commissioners,  to  John, 
William,  and  David  Macomb  on  November  16, 1807; 
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CASS  AND   BRUSH   FARMS.— MILITARY  RESERVES. 


and  also  Private  Claim  No,  593,which  was  confirmed 
to  the  same  parties  on  December  31,  1808. 

The  occasion  of  the  transfer  to  GoTemor  Cass  was 
as  follows; — The  ordinance  of  1787,  and  Acts  creat- 
ing subsequent  Territorial  Governments  based  on 
that  ordinance,  required  the  governor  to  be  a  free- 
holder to  thee  en  of  a  least  one  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Go  emo  Ca  n  order  to  conform  to  this 
law,  after  he  had  b  gh  h  s  family  from  Ohio,  pur- 
chased of  he  Ma  o  bs  n  816  the  farm  which  has 
since  borne  h  s  nan  e  and  about  the  same  time 
bought  a  la  j,e     a     n  a      he  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  front  of  the  farm  was  originally  a  very  high 
bank,  the  river  coming  up  to  where  stores  are  now 
located  at  the  intersection  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Second  Street,  The  bank  was  dug  away  and  the 
streets  graded  in  1836.  twenty-five  thousand  cords 
of  earth  being  removed.  In  September  and  October 
of  that  year  lots  on  the  "  Cass  front,"  embracing 
that  part  of  the  farm  between  Larned  Street  and  the 
river,  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  the  entire 
tract  having  previously  been  sold  to  a  company  of 
ten  persons  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  property  was  then  so  far  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city  that  the  lots  would  not  sell,  and 
after  spending  a  large  amount  of  money  in  improve- 
ments, the  majority  of  the  original  purchasers  were 
very  glad  to  have  General  Cass  take  back  the  prop- 
erty at  the  price  they  had  originally  agreed  to  pay. 
That  part  of  the  farm  between  Lamed  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  was  laid  out  in  May,  1841,  the 
portion  north  of  Michigan  Avenue  in  1851.  the  lots 
north  of  Grand  River  in  1859. 

The  land  now  known  as  the  Brush  Farm  was  con- 
ceded to  Eustache  Gamelin  on  May  1,  1747,  and  on 
March  15. 1759.  by  consent  of  Commandant  Beliestre 
it  was  transferred  to  Jacques  Pilet,  On  October  31, 
1806,  the  {arm,  except  a  few  lots  on  the  western  side, 
was  conveyed  by  John  Askin  to  Elijah  Brush.  The 
entire  farm,  as  far  north  as  High  Street,  was  laid 
out  into  lots  in  (835,  and  north  of  High  Street  in 
1863.  A  large  number  of  the  lots  have  always  been 
leased,  the  rental  being  determined  by  a  valuation 
of  the  lots,  new  appraisals  being  made  from  time  to 
time  as  agreed  upon.  The  southern  ends  of  both 
the  Cass  and  Brush  farms  were  built  upon  and  im- 
proved many  years  ago,  but  the  larger  part  was  not 
sold  or  leased  until  improvements  had  been  made 
on  either  side;  consequently  the  owners  were  able, 
on  accotint  of  the  demand  for  central  projjerty,  to 
aflix  conditions  of  sale  that  have  been  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves  and  purchasers.  Houses 
of  a  certain  value  were  required  to  be  erected  within 
a  definite  number  of  years,  and  thus  these  farms  are 
now  largely  covered  with  elegant  and  comfortable 
residences,  more  being  found  on  them  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  city. 


MILITARY  RESERVfJS. 

When  the  English  surrendered  the  city  in  1796, 
the  grounds  occupied  by  the  fort,  the  citadel,  and 
other  government  buildings  became  the  special 
property  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
plan  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  was  made  to 
include  the  government  property,  but  as  they  had 
no  control  over  it,  the  plan  was  so  far  inoperative, 
and  the  Reserves  remained  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  until  May  26,  1824,  when  Congress 
gave  to  the  city  the  Military  Reserve  between 
Lamed  Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue,  bounded  west 
by  the  street  leading  to  the  public  barn  (now  Wayne 
Street),  and  east  by  the  line  of  the  large  Reserve, 
near  the  line  of  the  present  Griswold  Street.  On 
May  zo,  1826,  Congress  granted  the  balance  of  the 
Military  Reserves  to  the  city,  including  the  grounds 
occupied  by  Fort  Shelby, —  reserving  only  the  arsenal 
and  miUtary  store-keepers'  lots,— the  grant  being 
conditioned  upon  the  building,  by  the  corporation, 
of  a  magazine  outside  of  the  city. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
city,  on  November  8,  1830,  advertised  for  proposals 
for  building  a  powder  maga/ine  for  the  United 
States,  on  the  Gratiot  Road,  near  what  is  now  Russell 
Street,  where  the  barracks  were  afterwards  located. 
The  magazine  was  completed  in  September,  1831. 
The  city  was  put  in  formal  possession  t)f  the  Reserve 
on  September  11,  1826,  and  on  April  4,  1827,  the 
Legislative  Council  gave  the  Common  Council 
power  to  alter  all  that  part  of  the  Governor  and 
Judges'  Plan  lying  north  of  Larned  Street,  south  of 
what  is  now  Adams  Avenue,  and  between  Cass  and 
Brush  Streets.  Individuals  owning  lots  within  the 
boundaries  designated,  whose  rights  were  disturbed, 
were  to  have  other  lots  assigned  them,  or  be  paid 
the  value  of  their  lots.  Against  this  action  many 
citizens  protested  vigorously;  and  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Act  was  passed  a  memorial  was  sent  to 
Congress  praying  that  body  to  prevent  the  proposed 
change  in  the  plan.  The  protest  was  of  no  avail, 
and  by  ordinance  of  April  23,  1827,  the  city  pro- 
vided for  obtaining  the  consent  of  lot-owners  to  the 
plan  of  the  new  sub-division  as  laid  out  by  John 
Mullett.  His  plan  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  on 
May  16,  1827,  a  public  auction  of  lots  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fort  took  place  at  Military  Hall,  one  of  the 
old  buildings  of  the  cantonment.  The  conditions  of 
sale  were  that  a  stone,  brick,  or  frame  house,  two 
stories  in  height,  be  erected  on  each  lot  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  the  last  payment,  or  else 
all  previous  payments  and  rights  to  the  lot  were  to 
be  forfeited.  Some  buildings  belonging  to  the  old 
fort  were  fitted  up  for  tenants,  and  for  several  years 
the  city  performed  the  part  of  landlord.  For  further 
particulars  as  to  the  sale  of  lots  see  chapter  on  Taxa- 
tion and  Financc.s, 
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CHAPTER     VII. 


PUBLIC  SURVEYS.— UNITED    STATES    LAND  OFFICE. 


PURLJC  EURVKV.'i. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  settiement.  lands  were 
surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  by  an 
oflii:er  appointed  for  tiie  purpose,  and  the  same 
method  prevailed  under  English  rule.  This  copy  of 
an  old  document  mnking  such  appointment  is  of 


Givea  under  my  hand  and  ual  at  Detroit,  April  zi.  1774. 

HnvKY  ILli-^K-rr.  Major  ^nd  Ctmmanja»i. 

From  other  old  records  it  appears  that  I'liilip  Frey 
was  the  surveyor  on  March  27, 1785.  He  appointed 
Th()mas  Smith  his  deputy  on  May  8,  1787.  P. 
McNiff  acted  as  surveyor  in  1794  and  1799. 

Under  the  American  Government,  by  law  of  May 
16,  1812,  Aaron  Greely  was  paid  $5,565.92  for  sur- 
veying private  claims  in  Michigan.  The  first  public 
surveys  under  a  general  law  were  commenced  iii 
181 5,  and  the  survey  itf  the  entire  State  was  com- 
pleted in  1857.  in  the  month  of  May,  1845,  the 
ofSce  of  surveyor-genera!  for  the  district  including 
Michigan  was  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit. 
William  Johnson  was  then  surveyor-jjcneral.  The 
subsequent  appiintees  were  as  follov  s  1843  ti 
iSji,  Lucius  l.yon;  1851  to  1853,  Chirlcb  N  ibii. 
1853  to  J857,  Leander  Chapman;  i8j7  Charles  J 
Emerson.  The  office  was  closed  at  ]>ttroit  \Iaj  1 1 
1857,  and  the  Record  of  Surveys  deposited  with  she 
Commissioner  of  the  L:md  Office  at  Lansing  The 
records  show  that  the  State  contains  56  451   square 


The  first  Land  Office  in  what  is  now  Michigan 
was  established  at  Detroit  under  Act  of  Co  igress  on 
March  26,  1804.  On  May  1.  1818,  a  pro  lamation 
of  President  Monroe  authorized  the  first  public 
auction  sale  of  lands  in  Michigan.  It  took  place  at 
the  Council  House  on  July  6,  1818.  The  prices 
ranged  from  $2  to  $40  per  acre,  the  average  price 
being  $4.  Up  to  1826,  United  States  lands  were 
sold  on  credit,  only  a  small  amount  being  required 


to  be  paid  down.  In  1836  the  law  requiring  full 
payment  went  into  effect,  and  sales  were  greatly 
reduced.  The  receipts  for  United  States  lands  sold 
at  Detroit  up  to  1 830  were  as  follows :  Qne  half  year 
of  1820,82.860.32;  1821,  $7,444.39;  ia22,$i7,3S9.38; 
1823,  $30,173.34;  i824,$6i,9[7.i5;  1825,  $92,332.55; 
i826,$4i, 125.13;  1827,  l34.So5-4S;  1828,  $17,433.72; 
1829,  $23,329.48.     Total,  $718,548.36. 

From  1825  to  1837,  the  immigration  from  the 
Eastern  States  increased  so  rapidly  that  business 
flourished,  and  by  the  purchase  and  clearing  of 
lands  large  sums  of  money  were  brought  into  and 
scattered  about  the  Territory.  As  early  as  1833 
capitalists  began  to  come  from  New  York  to  invest 
in  wild  lands.  In  1836  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  sitnply  amazing;  the  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels were  literally  loaded  down  with  people  who 
came  to  settle  in  Michigan  and  the  West.  From 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  frequently  arrived  on 
a  single  boat.  During  the  month  of  ^^ay  public 
lands  were  entered  so  rapidly  that  on  Monday,  May 
9,  the  register  had  to  close  his  door  and  receive  ap- 
plications through  the  window,  and  the  receipts  at 
the  Land  Office  between  the  1st  and  the  2Sth  of  the 
month  were  $278,000.  The  total  amdunt  received 
at  the  three  Michigan  land  offices,  namely,  Detroit. 
Kalamazoo.and  Monroe,  was  over  $1,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  total  sales  in  Michigan  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000.  Numerous  asso- 
('ati  ns  were  formed  for  the  puriha,se  f  wild  Unds 
and  embryo  city  sites  and  at  the  niiuth  cf  e\er> 
western  rner  md  aim  >st  e\er)  township  cjmer 
toftns  were  laid  out  On  paper  creeks  were 
magmhed  intj-itreams  and  comparatively  msi^nih 
cant  streams  were  transformed  into  large  ruers 
floating  steamboats  and  other  water-craft  while  on 
the  land  the    speculators    dreams  took    form  in 

mag  nary  hotels  churches  schtols  and  railroads 
Abs  lute  forests  were  in  imagination  transformed 

nto  cities  and  sold  at  ten  thousand  per  cent  ad- 
\an  e  The  lajing  out  and  making,  maps  of  these 
piper  cities  kept  the  few  draughtsmen  then  in 
Detroit  busy  all  day  Iwg  and  far  mto  the  night 
Hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  wildcat  currencv  of 
the  times  were  frequently  pa  d  f  r  a  draughtsman  s 
ser\  (,es  fir  a  single  day  Leading  men  of  both 
parties  formed  pools  vnth  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  committed  the  amounts  to  the  discre- 
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tion  of  agents  who  were  to  be  compensated  by  a 
share  of  the  profits  in  the  lands  purchased. 

The  details  of  some  of  these  enterprises  are  so 
ludicrous  as  to  be  hardly  credible.  There  reraain  to 
this  day  survivors  of  the  crowds  which,  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  occupied  the  entire  widtii  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  in  front  of  the  Land  Office,  each  individual 
awaiting  his  turn  to  enter  and  secure  his  prize.  Some- 
times large  sums  were  given  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  fortunate  man  at  the  head  of  the  column  by 
another  who  was  far  in  the  rear.  Horses  were  merci- 
lessly driven  and  killed  in  the  race  to  reach  the 
Land  Office.  In  one  instance,  at  midday,  two  men 
on  horseback  were  seen  turning  the  corner  of  \V  ood 
ward  and  Jefferson  Avenues,  hastening  at  full  speed 
to  the  Land  Office.  It  turned  out  that  they  \  ere 
victims  of  a  cruel  joker  in  Genesee  County.  Ea  h 
of  them  had  ridden  all  night,  breaking  down  t 
horses  apiece  in  the  seventy-mile  race,  in  order  to  be 
the  first  to  enter  a  certain  tract  of  land.  Tl  e 
.  sequel  showed  that  they  desired  to  purchase  en  1> 
different  parcels.  Men  who  one  day  were  the  pos 
sessors  of  meadow  or  pasture  lots  near  some  v  !laj,e 
or  city  found  themselves,  the  next  day,  the  prop  e 
tors  of  innumerable  fractions  into  which  their  a  res 
had  been  subdivided,  and  could  hardly  believe  they 
were  the  same  persons  who,  so  short  a  tirne  beto  e 
had  been  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe,  in  terms  %  1  ch 
the  present  gen enit ion  would  comprehend,  tiie  ac  al 
condition  of  the  public  mind  at  that  period.  This 
abnormal  activity  began  to  show  itself  in  1834, 
grew  rapidly  in  1835,  and  culminated  in  1836;  and 
when  the  panic  came,  the  sites  of  many  ■'  paper 
cities  "  could  be  bought  for  less  than  the  price  of 
wild  land,  and  to  this  day  are  owned  and  assessed 
as  farm  lands.  At  the  present  time  the  Detroit 
District  of  the  United  State  L  c 
parts  of  the  counties  of  H 
St.  Clair,  Macomb,  Oakland  L 
Jackson  Washtenaw  Wayn  H  llsd 
and  M  n  All    h    g    e 
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of  CI  bojgan  P  q  II 
n  J  and  O  go  n  p  ts  of 
t  land  fo  al  In  880  bou 
one  hu  d  d  tho  sand  a  e  w  s  11  s  bj 
entry.  Lands  within  six  miles  of  an  ousting  or  pro- 
posed railroad  are  held  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre, 
All  other  government  lands  are  sold  for  ten  shillings 
per  acre.  No  credit  is  given,  and  payment  must  be 
made  in  cash,  or  lands  may  be  selected,  and  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Bounty  Land  Warrants  or  United 
States  scrip,  so  called.  This  scrip  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  due-bill,  issued  by  the  Government  to  holders 
of  land  claims,  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western 


States,  at  the  time   certain  territory  was  ceded  by 
foreign  governments. 

The  Land  Office  contains  a  record  of  the  names 
of  the  original  purchasers  of  all  government  lands  in 
the  counties  above  named;  and  where  parties  have 
failed  to  call  or  send  for  the  patent  issued  by  the 
Government  and  have  it  put  on  record,  the  names 
of  original  owners  can  be  obtained  only  from  this 
office  and  the  Land  Office  at  Washington.  When 
payments  are  made  for  lands,  a  receipt  is  given  for 
the  money,  and  a  record  is  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton. The  government  patent  or  deed  is  then  issued. 
The  receipt  of  tlie  receiver  for  the  payment  of  the 
pr  e  of  a  p  ece  of  land  s  co  s  dered  goc  d  e  iden  e 
of  ownersh  p  but  unless  tl  e  go  ernme  pa  ent  o 
deed  s  placed  o  fie  the  cha  n  of  t  tie  i&  not  com 
plete  m  he  county  re  ords  That  many  persons 
neglect  to  obta  the  r  pate  ts  e  ndent  from  the 
fi  t  tl  at  there  are  bet  een  t  e  ty  a  d  Ih  ty  th  u 
sand  uncalled  for  patents  m  tl  e  ofh  e  at  De  o 
The  c  are  t  o  office  s  connected  h  th  s  offi  e 
o  e    s  de   gnated  as  the      regi  ter       he  o  her  as 

e  ece  er  and  ea  h  of  the  n  h  s  a  salary  of 
fi  e  hund  ed  i  liars  per  >ear  and  ne  half  of  the 
fees  The  fees  con  t  of  t  o  per  ce  t  on  tl  e 
gr  ss  al  e  of  all  sele  ons  f  r  h  h  cash  or 
h  d  arrants  are  re  ed  and  t  o  p  r  e  t  on 
tl  e  cash  valuat  on  of  lands  take  p  under  the 
Ho  este  d  Act  There  s  ais<  a  go  ernment  fee 
of  ten  dolhrs  when  the  an  o  nt  of  land  entered 
is  over  eighty  acres,  and  five  dollars  when  eighty 
acres  or  less  are  entered.  The  total  receipts  by  the 
United  States  from  sales  of  land  in  Michigan,  up  to 
June  30,  1883,  amounted  to  $18,501,522, 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  registers 
of  the  Land  Office : 

1804  and  1805,  George  Hoffman;  i8o6-!82i, 
Peter  Audrain;  1831-1823,  Henry  B.  Brevoort; 
1 823-1 837,  John  Riddle;  1837-1839,  Thomas  Hunt; 
i839-i84i,Olmstead  Hough;  1841-1847,  Robert  A. 
Forsyth;  1847-1849,  Ehsha  Taylor;  1849-1853, 
Lansing  B,  Mizner;  1853-1857,  Daniel  J.  Campau; 
1857-1861,  Charles  F.  Heyerman;  1861-1863,  J-  G. 
Peterson;  1863-1869,  Arnold  Kaiehen;  1869-1871, 
Addison  Mandell;  1871-1877,  Frederick  Morley; 
1877-1883,  Joseph  B.  Bloss;  1883-1886,  Adam  E. 
Bloom;   1886-         ,  W.  Foxen, 

The  receivers  of  the  Land  Office  have  been  as 
follows ; 

1804-1807,  Frederick  Bates;  1807-1819,  James 
Abbott;  i8i9-i85r,  Jonathan  Kearsley;  1851-1853, 
Ezra  Rood;  1853-1857,  E I isha  Taylor;  1857-1861, 
Jacob Beeson;  1S61-1865,  H.K.Sanger;  1865-1869, 
Edward  Le  Favour;  i86g  to  October,  1881,  John  M, 
Farland  :  1881  to  July.  1882,  E,  W.  Cottrell  ;  1882- 
1 8S6.  Lyman  G.  WiltCox ;   1 886-         ,  J.  M.  Welch. 
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DEEDS,  MORTGAGES,  AMD  TITLES.— PAST  AND   PRESENT  PRICES  OF  LANDS. 


DEEDS,   MORTGAGES,   AND  TITLES. 

Under  French  and  English  rnle,  all  deeds  were 
recorded  by  a  notary  in  a  book  kept  for  the  puqjose. 
By  law  of  June  [8,  1795,  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
the  office  of  register  was  created.  The  first  Act 
concerning  the  registering  of  deeds  under  Michigan 
Territory  was  passed  August  zg.  1805;  it  provided 
that  deeds  might  be  recorded  with  the  clerk  of  any 
court.  An  Act,  passed  on  January  19, 181 1,  author- 
ized the  register  of  probate  to  record  deeds;  and 
by  Act  of  November  4,  1815,  deeds  were  required 
to  be  recorded  in  his  office. 

On  April  12,  1827,  the  register  was  directed  to 
provide  a  book  for  the  recordhig  of  mortgages.  On 
January  29,  1835,  the  office  of  county  register  was 
created,  and  the  register  of  probate  ceased  to  have 
the  recording  of  deeds  or  mortgages.  The  deeds 
and  mortgages  are  recorded  in  separate  volumes, 
which  are  numbered  or  lettered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  filled.  The  records  are  open  to  free 
coiKultation.  Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1841S 
the  register  is  required  to  keep  and  record  alphabet 
ically  the  name  of  every  party  ti  each  instrument 
with  a  reference  to  the  book  and  page  where  the 
name  is  recorded.  These  mdex  volumes  are  so 
numerous  and  the  arrangement  so  mcomplete  that 
in  almost  all  transfers  of  real  estate  reference  is  had 
to  abstracts  furnished  by  private  parties 

The  most  thorough  and  comprehensn  e  abstract 
history  of  lands  in  Wayne  County  is  possessed  by 
Charles  M,  Burton.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
years  of  labor  were  spent  by  1'^.  C.  Skinner  in  mak- 
ing the  compilations  and  collections,  all  of  them 
being  stored  in  an  elegant  fireproof  building  erected 
especially  for  their  preservation. 

Upon  so  important  a  question  as  the  title  to  real 
estate  there  ought  to  be  nothing  vague  or  uncertain. 
A  very  few  lots  are  held  under  deeds  obtained  under 
English  rule,  and  for  these  a  long  chain  of  title  can 
be  shown.  All  other  titles  to  lands  in  the  city  are 
derived  primarily  from  the  United  States;  and  sec- 
ondarily: 1st,  from  persons  to  whom  old  French 
farms  were  confirmed  by  the  United  States  com- 
missioners; 2d,  from  the  Governor  and  Judges,  who 
were  authorized  to  convey  by  Congress;  3d,  from 
the  "  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen"  of  the  city, 


and  later  the  Common  Council,  who  were  made  the 
successors  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  and  who 
also  received  some  of  the  Military  Reserves  as  a 
gift  from  the  United  States;  4th,  froni  the  United 
States,  who  deeded  directly  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment Reserves ;  and  5th,  from  the  State,  which 
issues  deeds  for  lands  on  which  the  taxes  are  not 
paid  to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  amount  due. 

To  constitute  a  perfect  title  there  should  be  a 
chain  of  deeds  starting  from  some  one  of  these 
classes,  and  continuing,  without  a  break,  down  to  the 
Jatest  claimant  or  owner;  and  each  new  deed  should 
be  signed  by  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  property 
had  previously  beeji  deeded,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns. 
If  any  of  the  parties  have  married  since  the  deed 
was  made  to  them,  the  deed  should  be  signed  by 
the  new  parties,  and  tlie  man  and  wife  should  in  all 
cases  unite  in  the  signing  of  deeds. 

If  any  of  the  parties  making  a  new  deed  are  the 
heirs  of  parties  who  made  the  last  conveyance,  it 
should  be  so  stated  in  the  deed.  The  description  of 
the  property  conveyed  should  be  the  same  in  each 
deed ;  or,  at  least,  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  it  covers  the  same  land.  To  make  it  certain 
that  there  are  no  tax  titles  on  the  land,  the  books  of 
the  county  and  city  treasurers  should  be  examined, 
or,  as  is  usual,  a  certificate  or  statement  should  be 
obtained  from  each  of  these  officers  showing  that 
nothing  is  due  for  taxes  or  special  assessments.  If 
the  land  has  been  sold  for  taxes,  this  is  a  cloud 
upon  the  title  that  needs  to  be  removed,  and  the 
books  in  either  office  will  show  who  has  acquired  the 
tax  title. 

A  warranty  deed  from  a  responsible  party  is  con- 
sidered to  insure  a  perfect  title,  but  as  mistakes  may 
happen  in  the  making  out  of  deeds,  and  parties  may 
cease  to  be  able  to  make  good  their  warranty,  the 
safe  course  is  to  make  sure  that  the  abstract  of  title 
shows  the  title  to  be  vested  in  the  party  or  parties 
who  convey.  A  quit  claim  deed  from  parties  in 
whom  the  title  to  land  is  clearly  vested,  is  considered 
as  good  as  a  warranty  deed.  If  any  mortgages  have 
been  given  covering  the  land,  it  should  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  discharged  by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  given.  A  discharge  may  be  made  either  by  a 
written  document,  which  should  be  placed  on  record, 
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or  by  the  mortgagee  writinjf  "  Discharged"  on  the 
face  of  the  original  record,  with  the  date  and  their 

By  law  of  March  9,  1844,  deeds  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges  were  required  to  be  recorded  at 
length ;  and  a  transcript  of  the  same  was  to  be 
frima  facie  evidence  in  cases  where  the  original 
deed  would  be  evidence. 

A  further  law  of  May  7,  1847,  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  have  or  prove  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in 
the  case  of  deeds  duly  executed  h^  them.  An  Act 
of  April  I,  1850,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  deeds 
and  conveyances  from  the  Governor  and  Judges 
heretofore  recorded,  but  not  aclcnowledged,  the 
record  of  such  deed,  or  a  certified  copy,  should  be 
evidence  in  case  it  is  proved  the  original  deed  is  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  other  records,  in  the  ofl^ce  of 
the  register  of  deeds,  all  subdivisions  of  property 
in  the  city  or  county,  and  all  plats  affecting  the 
division  of  property,  are  required  to  be  filed. 

Up  to  January  i,  1881,  the  county  register  re- 
ceived no  salary,  hired  his  own  clerks,  and  was  paid 
solely  by  the  fees  of  the  office,  which  were  estimated 
to  amount  to  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
yearly.  By  lav;'  of  1879,  his  salary  is  fixed  by  the 
county  auditors  at  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  ail  the  fees  are  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  county  treasury.  The  county  registers  have 
been  as  follows:  1835,  R.  S.  Rice;  1836,  C.  W, 
Whipple;  1837-1841,  George  R.  Griswold;  1841 
and  1842,  Josiah  Snow;  1843-1847,  Silas  A.  Bagg; 
1847-1851,  C.  V.  Selkrig;  1851-1855,  Henry  Cam- 
pau;  185s  and  1856,  H.  R.  Nowland;  1857-1861, 
H.S.  Roberts;  1861  and  1862,  H.  M.Whittlesey; 
1863  and  1864,  E.  N.  Lacroix;  1865-1869,  W.  E. 
Warner;  1869-1873,  Alonzo  Eaton;  iS73and[874, 
John  W.  McMillan;  1875-1879.  Charles  IJupont; 
iS79and  1880,  Henry Plass;  1881-1883,;.  I.  Mitch- 
ell; i883-i887,C.M. Rousseau;  i887-,M.  P.Roulo, 

Under'Act  of  July  28,  1818,  the  governor  was 
atithorized  to  appoint  a  city  register  for  Detroit,  to 
record  all  papers  concerning  real  estate.  A  further 
law  of  Mar  h  27  820  p  ov  ded  that  h  s  compensa 
tion  should  be  he  same  as  hat  f  he  egister  of 
probate;  and  all  deeds  and  n  ortgages  n  orde  to 
be  valid   as   aga  n      any         v    pur  I  as  e  e  re 

quired  to  be    e  o  d  d  befo  e  De  en  be        18  A 

law  of  Julj  4  830  an  ho  Bed  the  regis  er  to  ap- 
point a  depu  y  ]5>  la  f  Ma  ch  837  he 
office  was  abo!  shed  nd  dut  es  omb  ned  1 
those  of  the  coun  v  register  The  foil  ng  persons 
served  as  c  ty  regis  e  798-  S04  Pe  cr  A  dan 
1806-1818,  Joseph  Watson;  1818-1822,  A.  E.  Wing; 
1822  and  1833,  A.  G.  Whitney;  1823-1825,  E.  A. 
Brush;   r825,  P.  Lecuyer;    1826-1830,  John  Whip- 


ple; 1830-1835,  Theodore  Williams;    1836,  C.  W. 
Whipple. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT   PRICES  OF   LANDS. 

In  1760  M.  de  Bellestre,  the  French  commandant, 
paid  M.  Vernet  a  sum  equal  to  $2,500  for  two  lots 
whose  combined  size  was  only  30x50  feet.  In 
1767,  under  English  rule,  ^220,  New  York  currency, 
was  paid  for  a  lot  forty  feet  wide  on  St.  James 
Street  extending  through  to  St.  Ann's  Street. 
These  prices  for  that  early  period  seem  enor- 
mous; yet  it  is  well  known  that  such  prices  were 
frequently  paid.  Judge  Woodward,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  6,  1806,  states  that  property  in  the  old 
town  of  Detroit  bore  so  enormous  a  value  that  he 
"would  not  name  it,  as  it  would  be  deemed  incredible." 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  stockade,  and  the 
privileges  of  trading,  had  much  to  do  with  the  value 
put  on  lots  within  the  pickets.  After  the  town 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  real 
estate  resumed  its  normal  value,  and  prices  became 
more  definite.  According  to  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  proprietors  of  lots,  after  the 
fire  of  1805,  the  value  of  lots  27x54  feet  was 
$123.50,  and  of  lots  161x175  f^et,  $614.50.  The 
total  value  of  all  lots  owned  by  the  sixty-nine  pro- 
prietors was  $14,205.50. 

After  the  fire,  and  the  distribution  of  the  lots,  the 
highest  sum  paid  for  the  excess  was  seven  cents, 
and  the  average  four  cents  per  square  foot. 

On  March  6,  1809,  forty-one  of  the  Park  Lots, 
containing  five  and  ten  acres  each,  were  sold  at  auc- 
being  paid  one  fourth  of  one  per 
The  conditions  of  sale  were  one 
fourth  cash,  one  fourth  in  six  months,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  in  twelve  months  from  date  of  sale. 

Upon  these  terms  the  following  persons  bought 
the  lots  indicated,  at  the  prices  named : 


No. 


John  Palmer  Si 

Jacob  Sanders  21 

Daniel  Stevens  51  and  52 

William  Scott  40 

11,12,13,14 
Richard  Smythe  72  and  73 

53  and  54 
Solomon  Sibley  49  and  5° 

"           "  43  and  43 

'■     74.  75.  76.  77.  and  78 

■'            "  8  and   9 

B.  Woodworth  24,  35,  26,  27 

John  R.  Williams  55 

"  47  and  48 

•'             "  ,  44and45 

John  Whipple  68  and  69 


$55  <- 
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As  late  as  1817  the  Park  Lots  were  valued  at  only 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  In  181 5  Governor  Cass 
purchased  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  known  as 
the  "Cass  Farm,"  for  fti2,ooo.  In  1816  the  south- 
west corner  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues, 
with  a  frontage  of  forty  feet  on  Jefferson  Avenue 
by  one  hundred  on  Woodward  Avenue,  was  sold  for 
82,010.  In  November,  1816,  Lot  49,  40x80  feet, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Griswold  and  Wood- 
bridge  Streets,  was  sold  to  11.  Stead  for  }i  1.90.  In 
1817  the  University  Lot,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Bates  and  Earned  Streets,  eighty  feet  on  Lamed  by 
two  hundred  and  ten  on  Bates  Street,  sold  for  680. 
On  April  15,  1864,  it  was  bought  by  Farrand,  Sheley, 
5:  Co.  for  $22,010.  In  1819  a  large  number  of  lots 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  City  Hall  were  sold  at 
auction  by  the  Governor  and  Judges.  Among  the 
purchasers  was  Judge  Sibley.  After  the  sale  Major 
Rowland  said  to  C,  C.  Trowbridge.  "A  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted,  Sibley  has  just  been  buy- 
ing about  twenty  lots  at  seven  dollars  each,  and  I 
would  not  give  him  seventy  cents  each." 

In  1 829  David  Cooper  bought  the  lot  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  for  many  years  occupied  by  his  residence, 
for  $200.  On  October  27,  1829,  Robert  Abbott 
reported  that  there  were  seventy-tour  city  lots  still 
unsold,  which  were  then  worth  ftSi^'oOi  ot  an  average 
of  less  than  seventy  dollars  each. 

On  June  [o,  1835,  the  Journal  and  Courier  con- 
tained the  following : 


In  January,  1836,  real  estate  was  very  active,  and 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  property  changed  hands.  In  Jebrimry.  1836,  one 
of  the  city  papers  said: 


ipidly  in 


nrj.o,™ 


n  the  PontiM  Roa 


On  June  15,  1836,  several  lots  on  Jefferson  Avenue, 
near  Cass  Street,  were  sold  at  auction,  bringing 
from  $300  to  8450  per  foot  front. 

On  October  18,  1836,  lots  on  the  Cass  front,  to 
the  amount  of  $r90.ooo,  were  .sold  at  auction,  the 
water  lots  selling  at  from  $146  to  $220  per  foot. 

In  January,  1843,  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Griswold  and  Congress  Streets  was  sold  by  the 
Bank  of  Michigan  to  the  county  for  81,800,  and  on 
July  25,  1859,  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  C-  H.  Buhl 
for  812.550.  The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  thirty-five 
feet  on  Griswold  Street.  In  1842  Colonel  Winder 
bought  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and  High  Street  for  81-500. 
On  May  28,  1846,  forty-two  acres  were  purchased 


for  the  proposed  Elmwood  Cemetery,  for  $1,858.  A 
lot  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  the  Ex- 
change, fifty-two  feet  front  by  seventy  feet  deep, 
was  sold  at  auction,  February  17, 1851,  for  $6,400,  or 
about  $133  per  foot  front.  The  same  year  St.  Paul's 
Church  Society  sold  sixty  feet  front  by  one  hundred 
feet  deep,  on  Woodward  Avenue,  where  the  church 
then  stood,  for  $12,642,  and  fotir  years  later  the 
adjoining  property,  on  the  south,  was  sold  by  the 
Presb)'terian  Church  for  850.000- 

in  1848  and  1850  H.  R.  Andrews  bought  the 
ground  on  which  the  Detroit  Opera  Itousc  is  located 
for  $6,500.  In  1861  it  was  sold  by  the  executors  of 
his  estate  for  $23,500.  In  1867  it  was  sold  for 
$50,000,  and  in  1868  Dr.  E.  M.  Clark  paid  855,000 
for  the  property. 

The  ground  and  building  occupied  by  the  First 
National  Bank  were  .sold  at  auction  October  4,  1855, 
for  824,000,  one  third  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
two  years,  without  interest. 

In  February,  i860,  the  property  on  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Griswold  and  Congress  Streets,  eighty  feet 
front  on  Griswold  by  one  hundred  feet  on  Congress 
Street,  was  sold  to  C.  H.  Buhl  for  8334  P^r  foot 

In  1862  Mr.  E.  S.  Heineman  bought  the  house 
and  grounds  on  the  north  corner  of  Woodward 
Avenue  and  Adelaide  Street  for  8-0,000. 

In  1S63  the  five  lots  now  occupied  by  the  Central 
M.  E.  Church  were  bought  for  $8,600.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  the  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Congress  and  Randolph  Streets,  with  a  frontage  of 
fifty-four  feet  on  Randolph  Street  by  ninety  feet  on 
Congress  Street,  with  the  building,  sold  for  $9,000. 
On  November  1 1 .  1 863.  two  lots  on  the  north  side 
of  Jefferson  Avenue,  near  Wayne  Street,  twenty-five 
feet  front  each,  sold  for  $83  per  foot  front. 

On  July  10,  1873,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  lots 
at  the  Grand  Trunk  Junction  were  sold  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  $55,455;  and  on  July  18  ninety-two  more 
lots  were  sold  (or  the  sum  of  $28,1 10. 

The  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Griswold  Street  was  sold  to  Albert  Ives 
in  September,  1876,  for  $27,000. 

The  size  of  lots  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of 
those  who  make  the  subdivisions.  The  usual  sizes 
are  30x100  and  50x150.  According  to  the  loca- 
tion, either  business  or  residence  lots  sell  at  from 
810  to  810OO  per  foot  frontage.  Among  the  many 
persons  who  have  laid  out  large  tracts  into  city  lots. 
Messrs.  F.  J.  B.  Crane,  W.  B.  Wesson,  Walter  Crane. 
John  Gibson,  and  J.  W.  Johnston  have  been  espe- 
cially prominent.  They  have  enriched  themselves, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  city  by  their  busi- 
ness sagacity,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  efforts 
that  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  inhabitants  are 
freeholders. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  CLIMATK  OF  DETROIT. 


The 


tlie  early  1 

here  in  175;    sd  Jh       m    pi  t  g 

beauty  and  j  ^  I 

lia\nng  aim  Id  h  dill 

snow.     Th    ca   I  y         h     fi  Id      li  d 

find  their  I       g    h 

All  inve  d  I         h       Im 

modified  by  I  d    g  bod        f  Of 

late  it  seems  to  be  more  i  ari.ibie  than  formerly,  but  it 
is  seldom  subject  to  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as  are  common  to  the  latitude.  The  mean  of  sum- 
mer temperature  is  67';  in  winter  the  mean  is  26". 
A  diary  of  the  weather,  kept  in  1816,  from  the  24th 
of  July  to  the  22d  of  October,  or  for  eighty-nine 
days,  showed  that  fifty-seven  days  were  fair  and 
twelve  cloudy,  and  that  on  twenty  days  showers 
fell,  A  record  kept  at  the  fort  for  one  himdred  and 
five  days,  from  November  1  5,  1818,  to  February  28, 
1819,  showed  forty  days  clear,  forty  dayS  cloudy, 
thirteen  variable,  and  twelve  cloudy,  with  rain  and 
snow.  In  thewinterof  1818-1819  the  average  tem- 
perature in  November  was  43°,  in  December  25°,  in 
January  30°,  and  in  February  33"  Fahrenheit.  Tak- 
ing the  years  together,  the  mean  temperature  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Elmira,  Albany,  Portland, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester. 

The  uncommon  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  au- 
tumns and  the  usual  mildness  of  our  winters  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The  increased 
temperature,  due  to  the  extensive  and  open-watei' 
surfaces  of  this  region,  causes  the  snow  to  melt  almost 
as  soon  as  it  falls.  !n  many  winters  the  snow  has  been 
hardly  sufficient  for  good  sleighing.  A  mild  and 
open  winter  is  ordinarily  succeeded  by  an  early 
spring,  the  proportion  as  to  cold  or  late  springs 
being  about  two  to  one.  Cold,  snowy  winters  are 
always  followed  by  cold  and  backward  springs. 
Our  deepest  and  longest  lasting  snow  usually  occurs 
in  February,  which  is  also  the.  coldest  month. 
Winter  often  "lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring,"  and 
then,  with  a  bound,  leaps  into  the  arms  of  Summer. 

The  region  is  noted  for  the  clearness  of  its  atmos- 
phere, the  intense  blue  of  its  sky,  the  brilliancy  of 
its  moonlight,  and  the  gorgeous  and  glowing  colors 
of  its  sunsets.     Indeed,  in  these  particulars,  it 


f         bly  mp     "ied  ly         Is  the  Eastern  States,  but  rivals  the  far- 

I  ^  II  h  as  fam  d  k  s  of  southern  Italy.  We  have  in  a  single 
m     pi  f  g  m         me  clear  firmament,  and  of  an  intenser  blue, 

g  1  h       h     land  has  in  half  a  year.    The  autumn  here 

1  dill  f    he  most  enjoyable  of  the  seasons,  afford- 

fi  Id      li  d  g  derfu!  contrast  to  the  dull,  wet  seasons  of 

pe  countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  latter 
p         f        'ember  is  usually  so  mild  that  it  is  known 

d  ed  as  the  Indian  Summer.      True,  the 

ledves  are  mostly  gone  from  the  trees,  and  nature 
would  seem  cheerless  but  for  a  dreamy  haze  and  a 
springlike  mildness  in  the  atmosphere  that  more 
than  atones  for  the  lost  glories  of  summer. 

The  climate  is  the  driest  In  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
rains  are  quite  equally  distributed  through  all  but 
the  winter  months,  and  they  have  only  one  sixth  of 
the  entire  precipitation.  Crops  seldom  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture.  About  the  end  of  September  it 
is  usual  to  expect  a  rainy  period  of  some  days'  dura- 
tion, known  as  the  "equinoctial  storm,"  but  often- 
times no  such  storm  appears.  During  midsummer 
violent  rains  of  brief  duration  frequently  come  to 
cool  and  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  a  feature  peculiar 
to  this  locality  is  the  rains  that  so  often  occur 
during  nights  which  are  preceded  and  followed  by 
cloudless  days. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  February  there 
is  the  least  rainfall.  From  February  to  June  there 
is  a  gradual  increase.  The  mean  fall  of  the  spring 
months  is  2.8  inches.  In  June,  the  month  of  largest 
precipitation,  it  amounts  to  3.9  inches,  and  the  mean 
of  the  summer  is  3. 1  inches.  The  mean  for  Septem- 
ber reaches  3.3  inches;  in  the  autumn  it  Is  2.4 
inches.  The  average  yearly  rainfall,  for  the  period 
between  1 840  and  1 860,  was  3|i  feet.  The  greatest 
fall  of  rain  was  6  feet  in  1855  ;  the  least  was  2^ 
feet  in  1859. 

As  a  rule,  warm  summers,  if  succeeded  by  dry, 
pleasant  autumns,  are  followed  by  inild  and  open 
winters.  Cold  summers  and  autumns  are  ordinarily 
succeeded  by  cold  winters,  the  exceptions  being 
about  one  to  two,  and  the  probabilities  are  four  to 
one  that  early  springs  vrill  be  followed  by  warm  and 

Itt  winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  west  or  west- 
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erly.  In  the  spring,  for  nearly  half  the  time,  east  and 
northeast  winds  prevail.  The  winds  vary  from  east 
to  west  and  from  northeast  to  south,  seldom  coming 
from  the  northwest.  In  summer  southwest  winds 
are  most  prevalent ;  east  and  west  winds  are  also 
frequent,  but  there  are  few  northwest  or  southeast. 
Autumn  brings  westerly  winds,  varying  from  south- 
west to  south.  Taking  the  yearly  average,  probably 
two  thirds  of  the  mnnds  are  southwest,  west,  and 
northwest. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  the  above 
general  rules,  and  some  of  these  exceptions,  gleaned 
from  old  records  and  letter         11  as         h    h  Id 

est  inhabitant."     Jonathan  C  rv        ta         h 
October.  1763,  dense  black    1     d    h  h 

city,  from  which  fell  rain  of         Iph  od  d 

of  such  dark  color  that  som  was      11       d      d       d 
as  ink.     The  winter  o£   1779     780     as    h 
severe   on   record.     Horse     and  d    d 

exposure  to  the  cold,  and  i  h  p  g  h  d  d  f 
them  were  found  dead  in  th  d        O  y 

1780,  Colonel  De  Peyster  CI      I  B  I 

at  Niagara,  saying;  "  After  the  most  severe  winter 
ewer  remembered  at  Detroit,  this  is  the  earliest  we 
think  prudent  to  venture  a  vessel  to  Fort  Erie."  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  (783  the  rains,  the  most 
violent  ever  known,  washed  away  a  large  portion  of 
the  embankment  of  Fort  Lernoull.  Early  in  1784 
an  extraordinary  frost  set  in,  extending  all  over  this 
region.  The  oldest  resident  could  not  remember 
any  such  deep  snow  as  that  of  the  succeeding  win- 
ter; in  some  places  it  was  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  caused  great  distress.  As  late  as  March  6  the 
snow  ivas  four  feet  deep,  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  the  ice  was  three  feet  thick,  and  it 
did  not  disappear  until  May. 

The  winter  of  1811-1812  brought  an  earthquake 
in  place  of  storms.  Its  first  and  most  destructive 
manifestations  occurred  at  New  Madrid  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. On  December  16,  1811,  it  destroyed  the 
ent  re  village  which  was  located  on  a  bluff  hfteen 
feet  above  high  water  mark  s  nkmg  it  fi\e  feet  un- 
der water  Sand  bars  and  islands  disappeared 
lakes  s  xty  miles  long  and  one  hund  d  f  dp 
were  formed  and  the  air  uas  full  f  I  h 
vapor     Up  to  Decenbern  shocks  f  d    Ij 

occurrence,  and  they  were  felt  at  int        I  11 

in  February.      They  were  especiallj  b 

thirty  miles  below  New  Madrid,  ani  f  I      II 

over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as  far  eas        I       b    gi 
They  were  especially  noticeable  at  D  Jan 

ary  22  and  23,  on  the  24th,  at  7  p.  S  d     I 

February  7,  1812. 

In  1816,  at  Detroit,  ice  formed  every  m      h       h 
year.     From  the  14th  to  the  20th     f  Ap  I     8 
eight  inches  of  snow  fell.     The  wlnt        f     8  3  w 
very  mild.     Flowers  blossomed  in  th  f 

doors,  and  a  vessel  arrived  from  Sand    ky    n  jan 


r  was  so  mild 
>ot  in  January, 
s  being  a  very 


ary  13.  On  May  i,  1824,  there  wa 
on  the  ground.  In  1826  the  win 
that  grass  is  said  to  have  grown  a 
November  12,  1827,  was  remarkable  a 
dark  day.  In  October,  1828,  there  v 
fires  in  the  woods,  caused  by  lack  of  rain,  and  last- 
ing for  two  weeks.  They  began  on  the  Huron 
River,  and  ran  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  houses  along  the  road.  Arti- 
cles exposed  gathered  a  sticky  residuum  from  the 
smoke.  It  was  humorously  said  that  a  pig  which  one 
man  killed  became  good  bacon  while  he  was  dressing 
8  9  was  dry  season,  but  the  traditional  "six 
w  k  f  1  gh  g  in  the  month  of  February"  were 
d  ly        yd     On  December  4. 1833.  there  was  no 

d  and  schooners  were  arriving  and 

d  part    g     F  b  uary  22,  1834,  there  was  a  great 
gal     f       d  h     blew  down  chimneys  and  unroofed 
h      es      F  b        y  8,  '835,  the  mercury  was  below 
11  h     -ountry.     The  winter  of  1838  was 

p  1    lymild      On  January  8  the  steamer  Robert 

F  1  m    d  f  om  Buffalo.     March  23,   1840,  a 

snow-storm  began  which  lasted  eighteen  hours,  and 
eight  inches  of  snow  fell.  In  1845  steamers  arrived 
from  Buffalo  every  month  in  the  year. 

In  1853,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  on 
September  14,  there  was  no  rain  all  the  summer  and 
autumn,  up  to  October  21.  Fires  in  the  woods  were 
numerous,  and  the  fog  in  Detroit  was  disagreeable 
and  dangerous,  old  citizens  actually  losing  Iheir  way 
in  the  streets.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1855 
were  rainy,  and  the  wheat  was  generally  damaged; 
thewinterwas  quite  severe.  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1S56.  there  was  continuous  sleighing.  In'  the 
fall  of  1856  and  the  winter  of  1857  the  public  were 
amused  with  the  prophecies  of  W.  W.  Ryan  in 
regard  to  the  weather.  On  January  27  he  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  City  Hall.  In  1859  there  was  frost 
every  month,  and  especially  heavy  frosts  on  the 
4th  and  loth  of  June  and  the  3d  and  4th  of  July  did 
great  damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  January  i, 
1864  there  was  asudden  fall  in  temperature  from  10° 
ab  vefreezingpoint onDecember3i  to20°belowoti 
J  )  I.     The  summer  of   1865  was  one  of  the 

h  for  many  years,  and  much  rain  fell;  the  In- 

d  S  mmer,  extending  all  through  November,  was 
p  1  rlywarm.     From  the   19th  to  the  20th  of 

J  y  1866,  the  temperature  fell  60°.     On  the  2d 

1  h  4th  of  May,  1867,  there  was  a  frost.  On 
h  and  the  2d  of  March,  1868,  immense  quan- 

f  snow  fell,  almost  stopping  travel.      Other 

w       rms  came  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  7th,  i8th,  and 

5  h    f  April;  in  fact,  all  through  the  month,  and  all 

h      gh  May,  there  were  frosts,  which  were  especially 

ble  on  the  i8th.     On  April  12,  1869.  there 

1  ght  fall  of  snow,  and  on  the  next  day  a  heavy 

rm.    On  October  23,  while  the' trees  were  in 

f  II  f  1  age,  six  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  many  trees 
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were  bra ki^n  with  its  weight  On  Apnl  -6  1870 
over  oni;  hundred  vessels  were  waiting  at  the  St 
Clair  Flats  for  the  ice  to  moie  out  of  the  channel 
where  it  was  fully  ten  feet  in  height 

On  April  20,  1871,  ice  one  fourth  of  an  inih  in 
thickness  formed  at  night;  and  on  August  17  18  and 
19  there  were  heavy  frosts.  No  rain  had  fallen  for 
a  long' time,  and  it  was  very  dry.  In  .September  and 
October  there  were  extensive  fires  in  Michigan  and 
the  West,  followed  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago. 
December  23,  1871,  there  was  a  severe  vinnd-storm. 
The  winter  which  followed  was  very  severe. 

April  13,  1872.  occurred  a  storm  of  wind,  which 
did  much  damage  to  vessels  and  poorly  built  houses. 

January  29,  1873,  was  the  coldest  day  of  the 
season,  the  mercury  rang^ing  from  18^  to  35°  below 
zero.  April  3  two  inches  of  snow  fell.  On  December 
4.  a  wirid-storm  did  much  damage,  blowing  down 
chimneys  and  signs  and  unroofing  houses. 

April  5,  1874,  snow  fell  sufficient  for  good  sleigh- 
ing and  on  May  7  ice  formed  1  he  next  month  on 
June  28  the  meicury  was  98   in  the  shade 


On  March  3,  1875,  snow  fell  fifteen  inches  on  a 
level.  On  June  a?  there  was  an  occurrence  entirely 
unusual.  About  6  p.  m.  a  whirlwind  commenced 
near  ihe  corner  of  Asli  Street  and  Williams  Avenue, 
nnd  inadeits  way  across  Grand  River  Avenue,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile,  sweeping  a  track  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  destroying  thirty-three 
small  buildings  and  injuring  twenty-eight  others. 
Two  persons  were  killed  and  ten  slightly  injured. 

March  20,  1876,  there  was  a  severe 
July  S,  there  was  a  very  heavy  wind; 


uprooted  carriages  and  wagons  overturned,  vessels 
dragged  their  anch  jrs  and  the  ferry-boats  were 
compelled  to  stop  running.  In  December  ice 
twelve  mi  hes  m  thickntss  was  formed  in  the  river. 
On  the  15th  and  i6th  there  was  a  very  severe  wind, 
and  the  snow  and  ite  w  ere  piled  up  in  great  masses 
in  front  of  the  city. 

On  January  15,  1877,  there  wis  1  heaij  snow 
storm,  which  for  a  time  stopped  all  travel  Febru 
ary  7  was  extraordinarily  warm  and  on  March  'o 
there  was  a  sharp  snow-storm  a  companied  by 
thunder  and  lightning.  It  so  affected  the  ele  tncal 
apparatus  in  connection  witli  the  Citj  H  ill  bell  that 
at  every  flash  the  bell  struck  one 

In  1878  no  ice  formed  until  Pebruary  9  There 
was  no  snow  until  February  1 1  and  boats  kept  on 
running.  For  a  week  in  the  Julj  following  the 
mercury  ranged  fram  90°  to  100  On  Jul)  i  there 
was  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm  and  much  ram 

In  January  and  February,  1879  there  were  no 
frosts  but  on  the  6th  and  the  17th  of  June  this 
remissness  of  the  winter  was  atoned  for  On  July 
10  there  was  an  immense  fall  of  ram  flooding  the  - 
sewers  and  filhng  cellars  On  Augu*;!  i  hiilstones 
as  large  as  walnuts  fell  in  great  quantities  during 
the  last  week  in  January  iSbi  and  the  hrst  two 
weeks  in  the  February  folhAmg  we  had  clear 
weather  and  sunshme  every  day  and  the  ground 
was  entirely  free  from  snow 

The  first  two  weeks  of  February  iSSj  were  in 
marked  contrast ;  there  were  al       h     of        w 

and  the  trees  during  the  enti      period  d 

with  sleet  and  ice.     During    h     nigh      f  day 

May  21,  there  was  a  heavy  w     d  mpan    d  w    h 

ra  n     h   h  tu  ned  o  ha  1  and  h  m    n 

ing  the  sto  n    con  nu  ng  a  rv  1     h    d  y 

On   the  n  gh    of   Sep  e    I-       b    h  h 

fro      v     h  d  d  grea    d  mage    o  fruits  and  vegc- 

A  n  kbesnovson  began  at  12  A,  M.  April 
6.  r886,  and  by  3  P.  M.  there  were  seventeen  inches 
of  snow  on  a  level,  and  by  1 1  o'clock  it  had  reached  a 
depth  of  twenty-four  inches,  A  high  wind  also  pre- 
vailed, blowing  the  snow  into  such  drifts  that  travel 
was  almost  impossible.  The  street  cars  stopped 
running,  and  twenty-six  cars  were  left  in  the  snow 
on  the  Woodward  Avenue  line  between  the  Campus 
Martius  and  the  Grand  Circus,  and  no  cars  ran 
until  noon  on  April  7. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  summer  of  1887  was 
the  intense  heat  that  prevailed  ;  the  season  was  the 
hottest  known  for  fifty  years.  The  heat  reached  its 
maximum  on  July  16  and  17,  when  thermometers 
registered  loi",  the  wind  being  like  a  blast  from  a 
furnace. 
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Detroit  cannot  be  recommended  as  the  paradise 
of  physicians.     The  general  mildness  of  the  climate, 
the  pure  breezes  from  the  river  and  lake,  the  com- 
pl  t    sy  t  m    f  drain  g    f  r  whi  h  th  re  '  r       'ep- 
I  f     I  h  h        bl        pply    f      p 

h      b     d  aid  y     f    fi  I     m 

fru  d      g     bl  m    k.        h    f         bl 
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Che  almost  entire  absence  of  tenement  houses,  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  own 
their  homes,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
explaining  its  fortunate  condition  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  cities  in  the  world. 

In  cases  of  disease,  these  advantages  are  favor- 
able to  the  physicians,  making  their  prescriptions 
more  effect* ve  and  increasing  the  aienge  of  cures 
The  doctors  thus  get  full  credit  for  their  skill  and 
this  fact  added  to  other  desirable  features  makea 
the  city  attractive  to  phjsicians  as  a  place  of  resi 
dence   noCwithstjnding  its  general  healthfulness 

Durmg  the  last  forty  years  the  prevailing  d  seases 
have  been  malanoui  fever  rheumatism  pneumLnia 
choleraic  affections  croup  and  pleuri'iy  There 
ha\e  also  been  occasional  visitations  of  the  ordi 
nary  epidemic  and  contagious  d  seases  such  as 
influenza  n  easles  scarlet  fever  small  poic  etc 
and  within  twenty  years  typhoid  or  rather  typho- 
malanal  fevers  and  d  phtheria  have  been  added  to 
the  aboie  list  whiih  it  will  be  observed  en  braces 
only  the  d  seases  ommon  to  temperate  climates 

Detrot  has  an  advantage  over  other  ordinanlv 
healthy  cities  in  the  same  latitude  m  that  these  dis 
ease";  when  they  onur  are  exceptionally  miid  in 
type  The  yearly  death  rate  averages  only  about 
tvientv  for  every  i  ooo  persons  The  total  number 
of  deaths  reported  in  1880  was  1,074,  'ri  1881  1.709, 
m  1882,  2,712;  and  in  1883,  2,957. 

Old  records  show  that  in  1703  the  small-pox 
made  severe  inroads  upon  the  infant  colony.  It  ap- 
pears from  statements  made  in  Zeisberger's  diary, 
that  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  at  Detroit  in  De- 
cember, 1785,  and  that  the  population  generally  were 


greatly  alarmed,     llalsuappears  that  in  September. 

1789.  a  pestilence  of  some  sort  prevailed  of  which 

many  people  died.    It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that 

the  first  American  settlers  suffered  much  from  fever 

d    gu  ,  and  whiskey,  as  an  antidote,  was  freely 

ed  by  almost  every  one.     In  course  of  time  qui- 

substituted,  and  this,  .jombined  with  other 

d       was  first  administered  under  the  name  of 

D     S  pp  ngton's  Pills. 

h  fall  and  winter  of  1813  a  severe  epidemic 
1  d  in  General  Harrison's  army.  Hundreds  of 
soldiers  died,  and  were  buried  near  the  fort.  The 
removal  of  their  remains  in  1826,  at  the  time  the 
Military  Reserve  was  laid  out  into  lots,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  causes  of  the  illness  of  that  year 
wliich  carried  away  H,  J.  Hunt,  A.  G.  Whitney,  and 
other  prominent  citizens. 

The  first  serious  epidemic  among  citizens  occurred 
'n  183-'  and  in  anticipation  of  its  coming  the  Board 
of  Health,  on  June  25,  issued  printed  instructions 
f  )r  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  cholera,  including 
lists  of  medicines  and  prescriptions  for  children  and 
adults  The  mayor's  proclamation,  appended  to 
these  instructions,  forbade  vessels  from  any  other 
port  to  approach  within  a  hundred  yards,  or  to  land 
any  person  until  after  an  examination  by  a  health 

O  July  4.  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  arrived  ;  she 
was  f  nherway  to  Chicago  with  three  hundred  and 
seicnty  soldiers  for  the  Black  Hawk  War,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Twiggs,  On  July  5  one  of  the 
soldiers  died  of  cholera,  and  the  vessel  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  Hog  Island.  From  there  she  went 
on  her  way,  but  the  disease  attacked  so  many  of  the 
troops  that  it  was  useless  for  the  vessel  to  proceed, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  stop  at  Fort  Gratiot. 
F  h         1         Id        b  gan  to  make  their  way  to 

D  b      m     J     f    h  m  died  on  the  road,  and 

\  d  d  b         Id  b  asts  ;   only  one  hundred 

a  d  iif  h  d     I  >    arriving  here  about  July 

8         h  y     h  bark  d    on  the  steamboat  Wm. 

p        b      h    d     a.  pelled  them  to  leave  the 

\       1   and    h  >  o  camp  at  Springwells, 

V  h        h  y     m       d        I  he  scourge  had  expended 
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Meanwhile,  on  July  6,  two  citizens  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  a  panic  was  at  once  created.  Many  per- 
sons left  their  business  and  fled  from  the  city.  In 
the  country  the  excitement  was  e\en  greater  than  at 
Detroit.  On  the  annal  of  the  mail-coach  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  the  dnvcr  was  ordered  by  a  health  officer  to 
stop,  that  an  examination  of  passengers  might  be 
made.  The  druer  refusmg  his  horses  were  fired 
on ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  dnver  himself  had  a 
narrow  escape.  At  other  places  fences  were  built 
across  the  roads,  and  travelers  were  compelled  to 
turn  back.  At  Rochester  persons  from  Detroit  were 
turned  out  of  the  hotel  and  their  baggage  thrown 
after  them,  and  the  bridges  were  torn  up  to  prevent 
persons  from  entering  the  village.  At  Pontiacabody 
of  men  were  armed,  and  sentinels  wtre  stationed 
on  the  highway  to  prevent  ingress.  One  of  the 
citizens  of  this  latter  place,  Dr.  Porter,  came  here  to 
investigate  the  disease,  but  on  his  return  he  was 
refused  admittance  to  his  own  home  and  compelled 
to  revisit  our  city.  In  Detroit  the  Hoard  of  Health 
issued  regular  bulletins,  and  the  court  and  jury- 
rooms  in  the  old  capital  were  used  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. By  August  15  the  epidemic  was  practically 
over.  The  deaths,  ninety-six  in  number,  could  be 
traced  in  most  instances  to  intemperance  and  care- 
lessness. 

Two  years  later  the  disease  again  appeared,  and 
this  time  with  added  horrors.  It  began  its  work  of 
destruction  the  first  of  August,  and  continued  till  the 
last  of  September,  The  greatest  number  of  deaths 
in  any  one  day  was  sixteen,  fri  twenty  days  tliere 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  deaths  from 
cholera,  and  fifty-seven  from  other  causes.  Ninety- 
five  of  these  victims  were  strangers.  Seven  per 
cent  of  the  population  died  in  a  month.  The  old- 
est and  best  citizens,  as  well  as  those  comparatively 
unknown,  were  numbered  among  the  dead.  Busi- 
ness was  hardly  thought  of.  The  air  appeared  un- 
usually oppressive,  and  to  purify  It  large  kettles  of 
pitch  were  burned  at  night  in  front  of  various  houses,  _ 
and  at  intervals  along  the  streets ;  tl]e  burial  rite  was 
shortened;  and  persons  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
or  leave  the  city  without  inspection  and  due  delay. 
It  had  been  the  custom  to  toll  the  beli  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  death,  but  the  tolling  became  so  frequent 
that  it  increased  the  panic,  and  was  therefore  discon- 

Mayor  Trowbridge  was  especially  active.  Day 
after  day  he  visited  the  hospital,  and  in  many  ways 
cared  for  the  sick,  most  honorably  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  in  its  time 
of  greatest  need.  A  nurse  corps  was  organized,  and 
among  those  who  gave  special  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  patients  were  Drs.  Whiting,  Rice,  and 
Chapin,  Peter  Desnoyers,  Z.  Chandler,  John  Farmer, 
and  W.  N,  Carpenter, 
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Some  of  the  patients  were  saved  ty  the  care  of 
volunteer  attendants  after  they  had  been  given  up  by 
the  regular  physicians.  In  the  case  of  one  man  thus 
given  over,  Mr.  Farmer  asked  if  he  might  give  the 
man  some  "  No.  6."  The  answer  was  "  Yes  ;  give 
him  arsenic  if  you  want  to,"— meaning  that  the 
man's  case  was  hopeless,  Some  "No.  6"  was  ad- 
ministered; the  man's  pulse  returned,  he  got  better, 
and  in  three  days  was  up  and  at  his  work. 

Tall,  strong,  brave  Father  Martin  Kundig  out- 
shone and  outdid  all  others  by  his  tireless  devotion 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Soon  after  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance.  Father  Kundig  bought  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  just  been  moved  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Bates  Street  and  Michigan 
Grand  Avenue,  and  divided  it  into  two  apartments, 
for  male  and  female  patients  respectively.  Out  of 
four  rows  of  pews,  every  second  one  was  removed, 
and  his  hospital  was  ready.  A  one-horse  ambulance 
was  then  prepared,  and  morning  after  morning,  night 
after  night,  he  went  here  and  there,  gathering  in  the 
sick  and  taking  them  to  the  refuge  which  combined 
sanctuary  and  hospital.  He  was  so  much  of  the 
time  ajiiong  the  patients  that  he  was  avoided  on  the 
streets  lest  he  should  spread  the  contagion.  Dying 
patients,  as  they  piis.sed  away,  committed  their  chil- 
dren to  his  care,  and  the  trust  was  faithfully  admin- 
istered. The  Legislature,  on  March  18,  1837,  voted 
him  $3,000  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  but, 
as  is  shown  elsewhere,  he  was  never  fully  reimbursed 
for  the  expenses  he  incurred. 

Father  Kundig  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Catholic 
Female  Association  and  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Claire- 
Mr.  Alpheus  White  also  rendered  efficient  aid,  not 
only  neglecting  his  business  himself,  but  giving  also 
the  time  of  his  employees. 

In  June,  1849,  the  reappearance  of  the  cholera 
was  feared,  and  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers : 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHDOI^, 


At  this  time  the  citizens  turned  out  in  force  to 
clean  up  the  city  and  to  see  that  all  nuisances  were 
abated.  The  Common  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  sale  of  fresh  fish,  oysters,  fruits,  vegetables,  veal, 
or  pork.  On  July  9  the  first  death  took  place,  July 
16  there  were  three  deaths.  July  18  there  were 
four,  and  on  the  19th  there  were  ten  cases  of 
cholera.  On  the  23d  three  died,  and  on  the  Z5th 
seven  deaths  were  reported.  The  mortality  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  aggregate  of  it 
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the  month  being  seven  hundred  and  eighn-one 
The  average  of  dealhs  from  cholera  was  twelve  per 
day,  and  on  several  days  the  number  of  deaths 
ranged  from  thirty-five  to  forty.  From  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  August  the  number  of  deaths  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

The  scourge,  at  this  time,  was  a  national  one  and 
by  proclamation  of  President  Taylor  the  first  tnday 
in  August  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  Soon  after  this  the  mortality  decreased,  and 
on  August  22  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  appointed 
to  make  a  daily  report,  was  discharged,  and  the  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  sale  of  certain  fruits,  meats 
and  vegetables  was  rescinded.  On  August  25  the 
disease  again  broke  out,  raged  with  virulence  until 
the  early  part  of  September,  and  then  gradually  sub- 
sided.    Its  last  victim  died  on  September  la. 

In  1854  the  pestilence  again  visited  the  city,  and 
the  papers  made  dailyappealstocitiaens  to  "sprinkle 
lime."  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  In  June  the  n  mbe  of  dea  hs  a  e  ag  d  wo 
or  three  per  day.  In  July  he  numbe  of  dea  h 
from  all  causes  was       o  hund  ed  a   i  fit  j  a 

majority  being  report  d  a     f    n      h  I    a      D 
August  the  scourge  d  So  ppea    d 

CTOR 

"Medicine  men"  are  no  modern  innovation. 
The  red  men  of  the  forest  used  long  words  and  mys- 
terious decoctions  long  before  the  French  chirur- 
geons  came.  The  Wa-be-no.  a  secret  society  of  In- 
dian prophets,  or  medicine  men,  once  held  its  annual 
meeting  near  Springwells,  and  their  mystic  incanta- 
tions and  incomprehensible  compounds  formed  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  cabalistic  signs  and  abbreviated 
Latin  of  their  regular  and  irregular  successors. 

The  old  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church  contain  the 
names,  not  only  of  the  citrh,  but  of  the  healers  as 
well,  and  as  early  as  May  9,  1710,  the  name  of 
M.  Henry  Bellisle,  Chirurgson,  was  inscribed  there- 
in. The  names  of  others  appear,  on  the  following 
dates:  November  26,  1715,  M.  Jean  Baptiste  For- 
ester; January  20,  1720.  M.  Pierre  Jean  Chapoton, 
Jr.  February  8,  1755,  the  name  of  Gabriel  Christo- 
pher Legrand,  "Surgeon-Major  of  the  Troops," 
appears.  The  records  also  show  that,  as  a  titled 
surgeon,  he  outranked  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors.  He  was  the  "  son  of  Gabriel  Ij^uis  Le- 
grand, Esq.,  Sieur  de  Sintre,  Viscount  de  Mortoim. 
Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  of  Henriette  Catharine  de  Cremay." 

A  return  of  January  1 2,  1 761 ,  by  George  Croghan, 
of  persons  employed  by  the  Government  at  Detroit, 
contains  the  name  of  "  Doctor  Antoney."  at  "  five 
shillings  per  day."  This  is  undoubtedly  meant  for 
the  name  of  Dr.  George  C.  Anthon.  He  came  to 
Detroit  on  November  29,  1760,  with  Major  Rogers, 


and  was  thp  snie  medi  al  officer  if  the  post.  The 
troops  of  the  army  and  naw  the  mhabitants,  and 
the  Indians  all  alike  in  turn  were  patients  of  this 
gifted  physician  He  resigned  on  August  4,  r?86. 
In  1780  the  name  of  Dr  William  Menzies  ap- 
pears 

The  earlier  physicians  earned  medicines  and  little 
scales,  weighing  out  their  prescriptions  at  the  houses 
of  their  patients  and  their  long  cues  powdered  hair, 
and  ruffled  shirt-fronts  enforced  the  respect  which 
their  profession  commanded.  In  his  relation  to 
their  persona!  well-being,  the  doctor  often  comes  to 
be  esteemed  and  reverenced  among  men  as  much 
as  the  pastor.  His  touch  and  his  tread  become 
known  and  loved,  and  his  questions  and  his  quassia 
even  are  longed  for.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
physicians  of  the  past  are  "  as  ointment  poured 
forth,"  and  their  memory  lingers  like  the  perfume  of  ■ 
cedars ;  strength  and  grace  were  theirs.  Among  the, 
most  widely  known  of  the  physicians  of  former  days 
we  e  he  following: 

Wllam  McCoskry.  William  Brown.  Stephen  C. 
Hen  y  J,  L,  Whiting,  Marshall  Chapin,  Douglas 
Hough  on,  E.  Hurd,  Zina  Pitcher,  A.  L,  Porter.  R. 
S  P  e  Shelomith  S.  Hall,  A.  R  Terry.  George  B. 
R  el  Abraham  Sagar,  J.  B.  Scovei,  L.  F.Starkey, 
Robert  McMillan,  T.  B.  Clark,  E.  A.  Theller,  H.  P. 
Cobb,  L.  H.  Cobb,  E.  G.  Desnoyers,  Francis  Breck- 
enridge.  Justin  Rice.  Linus  Mott.  J.  H.  Bagg.  E.  W. 
Cowles,  Pliny  Power,  Moses  Gunn,  J.  C.  Gorton,  E. 
Batwell.  C.  S.  Tripler,  C.  N.  Ege,  Ira  M.  Allen,  J. 
M.  Alden.Richardlnglis,  E.  H.  Drake,  George liige- 
Icw.  E.  M.  Clark,  A.  L.  Leiand,  J.  J.  Oakley.  Isaac 
S.  Smith.  N.  D.  Stebbins,  S.  B.  Thayer,  S.  M.  Ax- 
ford.  Rufus  Brown,  D.  Day.  E.  Kane,  A.  B.  Palmer. 
L.  C.  Rose,  M.  P.  Stewart,  S.  G.  Armor.  A.  S.  Hea- 
ton,  and  D.  O.  Farrand. 

The  physicians  now  resident  in  Detroit  are  located 
conveniently  all  over  the  city.  Many  of  them  are 
established  on  and  near  Lafayette  Avenue,  and  those 
desiring  treatment  by  any  of  the  popular  "pathies  " 
of  the  day  can  be  accommodated. 

The  Medical  College  graduates  a  large  number  of 
students  every  year,  several  excellent  hospitals  afford 
exceptional  clinical  advantages,  and  a  number  of 
valuable  medical  journals  are  published  in  the  city. 

MEDICAL    SOCIETIES. 

While  the  doctors  have  often  been  enabled  to 
keep  their  patients  alive,  their  own  societies  have 
over  and  again  died  tor  want  of  care  and  because  of 
improper  treatment.  It  is  evidently  easier  to  com- 
pound drugs  than  to  harmonize  the  views  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  a  diagnosis  of  some 
"  Society"  cases  would  perhaps  reveal  symptoms  of 
mental  poisoning. 

The  first  society  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the 
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Legislative  Council  of  June  14,  1819.  Under  this 
Act  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Territory 
were  authorized  to  meet  in  Detroit  on  July  3,  1819, 
to  form  a  medical  society. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  formation  of  county 
societies,  who  were  authorized  to  examine  persons 
seeking-  to  practice,  and  to  grant  diplomas,  A 
fee  of  $10  was  to  be  paid  for  each  diploma,  and 
without  such  diploma  no  one  might  practice.  Dis- 
aster of  some  kind  soon  terminated  the  existence  of 
these  organizations.  In  1839  the  Michigan  IWedical 
Society  was  in  existence,  with  D.  O.  Hoyt  as 
president  and  E,  W,  Cowles  as  secretary.  A  few 
years  later  the  Sydenham  Medical  Society  was 
organized.  It  ceased  in  1848.  The  Wayne  County 
Medical  Society  was  organized  in  May,  1866,  and 
lived  for  ten  years,  it  was  then  disbanded,  and 
on  August  17,  1876,  a  new  society  by  the  same 
name  was  organized,  Wiiliara  Brodie,  president, 
and  W.  H.  Rouse,  secretary,  have  served  from  its 
organization,  except  for  1884  and  1885.  when  C,  C. 
Ye  mans  was  President. 

A  Wayne  County  Homccopathic  Institute  was 
organized  July  3,  1868,  and  continued  in  existence 
for  ten  years.  It  was  succeeded,  in  1878,  by  the 
Homceopathic  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
organized  October  21,  1878,  and  incorporated  on 
January  20,  1879.  The  presidents  and  recorders  of 
this  institute  have  been  as  follows :  Presidents,— 
1878-1881,  F.  X,  Spranger;  1881,  C,  C.  Miller; 
iSSz.  R-  C,  Olin:  1883.  J.  McGuire ;  1884-1887, 
Phil.  Porter;  1887,  E.  P.  Gaylord,  Recorders,— 
1873-1883,  J.  G.  Gilchrist ;  1883-         .  J.  M.  Griffin. 


Since  April,  1880,  it  has  maintained  a  Free  Dispen- 
sary, which  is  a  continuation  of  a  Free  Horaceopa- 
thic  Dispensary  organised  by  a  number  of  ladies  in 
1S76. 

The  Detroit  Academy  of  Medicine  was  organized 
on  September  18,  i86g,  at  the  olfice  of  Richard 
Inglis.  The  officers  have  been  as  follows:  Presi- 
dpnts,--i869,  Richard  Inglis;  1870,  E.  W.  Jenks; 
1871,  H,  F.  Lyster;  1872,  James  F,  Noyes;  1873, 
Henry  A.  Cleland;  1874,  E.  L.  Shurly:  1875.  C.  B. 
Gilbert;  1876,  George  P.  Andrews;  1877,  Learlus 
Connor;  1878,  A.  B.  Lyons;  1879  and  1880,  Theo- 
dore A,  McGraw;  18S1,  11.  O.  Walker;  1882- 
1884.  Judson  Bradley;  [884,  W.  H.  Long;  1885, 
J.  E.  Emerson;  1886-  ,  W.H.Long  Secretaries, 
—  i869.W.H.Lathrop;  1870,  A.  B.  Lyons;  i87i,L. 
Connor;  1872,  A,  B,  Lyons;  1873,  Frank  Liver- 
more;  1874,  A.  B.  Lyons;  1875.  H.  O.  Walker; 
1876  and  [877.  James  D.  Munson;  [878.  E.  A. 
Chapoton  ;  1879  and  1880,  J.  W,  Robertson;  1881, 
A,  E,  Carrier;  1882,  Morse  Stewart,  Jr. ;  1883- 
A.  B.  Lyons, 

The  Detroit  Medical  and  Library  Association  was 
organized  October  4,  1876,  and  incorporated  March 
12,  1877,  The  officers  have  been  as  follows  ;  Presi- 
dents,—1877,  J,  A.  Brown,  1878,  A.  S,  Heaton; 
1879,  E.  L.  Shurly;  1880,  H,  A.  Cleland;  1881. 
T,  A,  McGraw  ;  1882,  N,  W.  Webber;  1883-1885. 
R,  A,Jamieson;  1885,  D.  Inglis  ;  1886,  C.J.  Lundy; 
18S7,  H,  O.  Walker.  Secretaries.— 1877  and  1878, 
T  F.Kerr;  1879,  F.  D.  Porter;  [880-1885.  WiNard 
Chaney;  1885-1887.  Geo.  Duffield ;    1887.  F.  W. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


CEMETERIES,— liURIALS  AND  SEXTONS.  — COUNTY  CORONERS. 


CEMETKRIES. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  past  and  the  present  are 
naturally  divided  into  eight  classes,  viz. :  The  old 
Indian  burial  places,  the  Military,  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, City,  Jewish,  and  Lutheran  grounds,  and  the 
cemeteries  of  private  corporations. 

Indian  Burial  Places. 
"  They  have  put  the  sand  over  him  "  was  the 
common  Indian  expression  when  telling  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  tribe.  One  of  the  places  where  the 
Indian  dead  were  buried  was  the  Navarre  Farm, 
more  lately  known  as  the  Brevoorc  Farm.  Both 
the  village  and  the  burial  place  of  the  Potowatamies 
were  there,  and  the  tribe  deeded  the  entire  farm  to 
Robert  Navarre  on  May  26,  1771.  The  deed  said, 
"  We  give  him  this  land  forever  that  he  may  culti- 
vate the  same,  light  a  fire  thereon,  and  take  care  of 
our  dead;  and  for  surety  of  our  word  we  have 
made  our  marks,  supported  by  two  branches  of 
wampum."  At  various  times  since  the  deed  was 
made  the  march  of  improvement  and  the  shovel 
of  the  Milesian  have  seriously  disturbed  the  re- 
mains of  the  dusky  forms  there  buried.  In  1867, 
while  Woodbridge  Street  was  being  graded,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  skeletons  were  exhumed.  There  were 
also  found  several  pipe-bowls,  together  with  toma- 
hawks and  flints  in  great  number.  Other  remains 
have  been  found  within  the  last  few  years. 

Military  Burying  Grounds, 
As  eariy  as  1763,  and  probably  much  earlier,  the 
ground  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  present  First 
National  Bank  was  used  as  a  military  burial-place. 
After  the  battle  of  Bloody  Bridge,  or  Bloody  Run, 
the  remains  of  Captain  Dalyell,'  and  other  officers 
who  perished  in  that  fearful  massacre,  were  buried 
there.  In  1847,  while  workmen  were  excavating 
for  a  building  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Griswold 
and  Woodbridge  Streets,  skeletons  and  portions  of 
old  tombstones  were  found;  and  one  stone  was 
broken  up  and  put  in  the  cellar-wall.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  there  is 
scarce  a  grave  or  gravestone  left,  or  even  a  record 
of  the  present  place  of  burial  of  those  who  died  at 


Detroit  a  century  ago.  All,  all,  have  disappeared  ! 
The  tombstone  of  Hamtramck  alone  remains  as  a 
memorial  stone  for  the  thousands  who  passed  away 
before  him. 

In  1S13,  and  later,  a  portion  of  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  Fort  Shelby,  and  even  the  glacis  itself, 
were  used  as  burial  plai:es  Seven  hundred  soldiers 
were  buried  west  of  the  fort  in  the  winter  of  1813- 
1814.  On  October  31. 1817,  Lieutenant  John  Brooks 
was  buried  on  the  grounds  of  the  fort.  There  was 
a  long  funeral  procession  and  the  services  were  con- 
ducted bj  Rev  Mr  La  ncd 

After  the  grant  ng  of  the  M  1  tiry  Reser\  e  to  the 
city,  the  street  commits  oner  on  Aug  st  7,  1827, 
was  directed  to  re  nier  n  the  ne  v  cemetery,  the 
bones  of  solders  ih  h  vere  exposed  by  grading 
about  the  fort  and  a  large  number  ere  removed. 
The  ground  was  located  between  Michigan  and  La- 
fayette Avenues,  and  occupied  a  part  of  both  blocks 
between  Wayne  and  First  Streets.  In  1855.  when 
Cass  Street  was  being  paved,  many  coffins  were  dug 
up,  and  excavations  for  cellars  in  that  locality  have 
frequently  unearthed  other  old  graves.  In  1869 
twenty-five  bodies  were  dug  up  on  Cass  Street,  and 
in  1 881,  while  preparing  foundations  for  a  new  block 
on  the  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Cass  Street, 
the  remains  of  several  bodies  were  revealed. 

The  little  enclosure  shown  at  the  left  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Detroit  in  1796  is  believed  to  have  been  3 
graveyard,  and  from  a  comparison  of  maps  and 
plans  it  seems  probable  that  the  bones  alluded  to  in 
the  Detroit  Journal  of  December  9,  1829,  were  from 
this  little  military  burial-place.     The  Journal  says: 

tptoyed  by  Major  Schwartz  in  TemDviag  eaith 


«adjoL, 


Whatvk 


.0  EnsigQ  John  Cage  of  31SC   Regimenl 


i.done  with  the  si 


V  unknown. 


Catholic  Cemeteries. 
The  location  of  the  earliest  known  burial-place  is 
shown  on  the  maps  of  1749  and  1796.  The  records 
of  St.  Anne's  Church  state  that  on  June  25,  1755. 
certain  bodies  were  transferred  from  the  old  ceme- 
tery to  the  new  one.  This  new  cemetery  was  inside 
of  the  stockade,  and  covered  a  i>ortion  of  the  grounds 
of  St.  Anne's  Church,  then  located  on  what  is  now 
Jefferson   Avenue,   between   Griswold   and   Shelby 
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Streets.  The  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church  give  the 
names  of  a  number  of  priests,  commandants,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  who,  at  various  periods, 
were  buried  even  within  the  church  walls.  The 
stockade  was  enlarged  just  before  the  removal  in 
1755,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  fitting- 
time  to  bring  certain  remains  into  ground  nearer  the 
church.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  were 
buried  about  the  old  church,  and  there  are  living  wit- 


f 


w]f[ 


An  old  memorial,  dated  April  22,  1807,  addressed 
o  the  Governor  and  Judges,  says  i 


11  length  of  lime  that  the  small  spa 
lurch  has  been  used  as  a  public  pl» 

lEckcted  in,  with  th«  approbation  o 


slHau 


V  graves  occupying 


The  statements  of  the  memorial  are  confirmed  by 

letter  from  Peter  Audrain  to  Governor  St.   Clair, 

d  ted  November  I,  1798,  on  file  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Id  g        yard 
d  f 


h  h    d 
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d  ]  dg     as       I  g   f  h   g        d       Th 

question  was  not  settled  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop 
Flaget,  in  1818.  The  following  transcript  from  St. 
Anne's  records  gives  the  date  of  removal  of  certain 
s  from  the  old  grounds  : 

le  fiisc  day  of  Ma> 


itity  of  b 


;-s,  hav 


ua  for  these  grounds  that 
i\  ed    the    larE,e    tract    on 


-t  uf  Bates  Street 


The  grounds  on  Larned  Street,  thus  obtained,  con- 
tinued to  be  used  up  to  1S27,  when  the  city  gave  the 
Catholics  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  then  new  City 
Cemetery  on  the  Beaubien  Farm. 

Mount  Elliott  Cemetery, 
This  is  located  on  the  Leib  Farm,  and  is  baunded 
by  Waterloo  Street  on  the  north,  Macomb  Street  on 
the  south,  Mount  Elliott  Avenue  on  the  east,  and 
Flmwood  Cemetery  on  the  we^t  In  1882  it  con- 
tained sixty  five  acres  The  firvt  purchase  of 
ele\en  a<.res  was  made  on  August  31  1841.  The 
cemetery  is  named  after  Robert  T  Elliott,  one  of 
the  original  projectors  \xA  purchasers  His  own 
mterment  the  first  in  the 
grounds  took  place  on 
Septemberi2  1841.  From 
thit  da/  to  January,  1884, 
the  aggregate  of  inter- 
ments reached  about  25,- 
765  nDt  including  the  re- 
mains of  I  490  graves 
remoied  from  the  old  City 
Cemetery  on  the  Beaubien 
Firm  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

1  he  ground  is  laid  out 
inti  about  6  000  lots,  of 
uhuh  upwards  of  4,000 
hive  been  sold  at  prices 
rani,ing  from  $25  to  $300. 
Single  gra\es  are  sold  at 
t  ti\ed  price  and  the  poor 
ire  burled  free.  The  cost 
of  the  se\eral  purchases  of 
lindup  to  1884  amounted 
to  $45  190  and  nearly  an 
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equal  amount  has  been  expended  for  improve- 
ments. The  cemetery  was  opened  in  September, 
1841,  and  was  consecrated  tlie  same  year  by  Bishop 
Lefevere.  A  second  lot  of  ground  was  consecrated 


Map  of  Mt.  Elliott  Cew 


by  the  same  prelate  on  December  7,  1865,  and  a  later 
purchase  by  Bishop  Borgess  on  October  16,  i88i. 

A  stone  gateway  was  completed  in  September, 
1882,  at  acost  of  $6,000.  Thecemetery  was  originally 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
On  November  5,  1865,  it  was  incorporated,  and 
placed  in  the  care  of  twelve  tnwtees,  two  each  being 
elected  from  the  parishes  of  .SS.  i'eter  and  Paul, 
St.  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Joseph's, 
and  St.  Patrick's.  Since  October  i,  1884,  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  managed  by  nine  trustees,  represent- 
ing the  different  nationalities  of  the  .several  Roman 
Catholic  parishes  of  Detroit.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  1887  was  as  follows:  Richarrt  R.  Elliott. 
Henry  D.  Barnard,  Alexander  E.  Viger,  Joseph  B. 
Moore,  Francis  Petz,  Joseph  Schulte,  Jeremiah  Cal- 
non.  John  Monaghan,  A.  Petz,  John  Heffron,  C.  J. 
OTIynn. 

When  the  ground  was  first  opened  it  was  placed 
in  charge  of  P.  Burns,  who  in  1872  was  succeeded 
by  John  Reid.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
is  the  grave  and  tombstone  of  Colonel  John  Fraricis 
Hamtramck,  the  first  American  commandant  at 
Detroit.  He  was  originally  buried  in  the  graveyard 
of  St.  Anne's,  but  in  July.  1866,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  R.  R.  Elliott,  the  remains  were  removed, 
placed  in  an  oaken  casket,  and  deposited  in  Mount 
Elliott.  The  grave  is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Shawe  and  Resurrection  Avenues.  The  inscription 
on  the  stone  is  as  follows  : 


Commandant  of 

Deiroit  and  iw  DeptndfncieB. 

dcpaitcd  Ihi!  life  on  the  nth  of  April,  .803, 

Aged  <5  years,  7  monihs  &  a3  days. 

Trae  Patriotism, 

nd  a  zea^oiu  attachment  to  National  liberty, 

Joined  to  8  laudable  tunbitlon 
led  him  into  Military  service  at  an  carlj' 


uable  oflicer  and  a  good  eilizen. 
lyan  Useful  and  Pleasant  Member; 
I  family  the  loss  is  incalculable, 

It  Memory  of  Hamtramck. 
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Protestant  CemeterUs. 

The  earliest  record  concerning  a  Protestant  ceme- 
tery is  contained  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  October  3,  1803.  It  sa^,  "It  is  well 
known  that  the  Protestant  burying  ground  is  in  very 
bad  order,  and  Charles  Curry  is  requested  to  open  a 
subscription  for  that  object." 

The  ground  referred  to  covered  a  portion  of  what 
is  now  Woodward  Avenue,  between  Larned  and 
Congtess  Streets,  and  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
same  grounds  shown  in  the  maps  of  1749  and  i/'96. 
In  1818  it  was  known  as  the  English  burying 
ground,  and  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  on  July 
18  and  25,  to  consider  the  necessity  of  enclosing 
the  grounds;  and  on  being  petitioned  to  do  so,  the 
trustees  resolved  to  enclose  them,  by  tax  if  neces- 
sary. On  July  26.  1819,  a  portion  of  this  burying 
ground  was  granted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  to 
the  First  Protestant  Society.  It  was  used  for  burials 
up  to  June,  1827,  and  then  the  city  passed  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  its  further  use  for  sucli  purposes. 
The  remains  of  persons  buried  in  the  grounds  were 
removed  at  various  times  as  necessity  demanded. 
A  notice  from  the  trustees,  requesting  the  removal 
of  the  remains  by  friends,  was  published  as  late  as 
February  5,  1851. 

City  Cetnuteries. 
The  establishment  of  the  first  City  Cemetery 
grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  on  December 
16,  1826,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
Upon  a  site  for  burial  purposes  outside  of  the  city. 
The  Common  Council  then  took  action,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  procure  suitable  grounds. 
On  March  22,  1827,  they  reported  that  they  had 
purchased  of  Antoine  Beaubien  two  and  one 
half  acres  for  a  burial  ground,  for  which  they  paid 
I500.  At  the  same  meeting  the  mayor  submitted  a 
resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  $500  which  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  Michigan.  The 
purchase  was  fully  consummated  on  June  1,  1827, 
and  on  June  19  the  council  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Recorder  E.  P.  Hastings  and  Alder- 
man P.  J.  Desnoyers,  to  divide  the  grounds  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  these  parts  were  thereafter  desig- 
nated respectively  as  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Cemetery.  The  lots  had  been  laid  out  previous  to 
this  division,  and  when  the  dividing  fence  was  erect- 
ed it  ran  directly  across  many  of  the  lots.  This  fact, 
however,  proved  of  great  practical  convenience,  for 
many  families,  who  had  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
relatives,  bought  these  lots  lying  along  the  line  of 
the  fence,  and  buried  their  Catholic  friends  on  one 
side  and  their  Protestant  relatives  on  the  other;  thus 
the  sanctity  of  the  ground  was  preserved,  while  in 
the  same  lot,  and  yet  in  two  ditferenC 
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those  of  opposite  faiths  reposed  in  peace.  On  Sun- 
days this  place  was  a  favorite  resort.  Being  within 
easy  walking  distance,  scores  and  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  grow  n  people  on  pleasant  Sabbaths,  wan- 
dered about  the  griiuuds  reading  and  comparing 
the  tombstone  rnscnptions  The  first  lots  in  the 
Protestant  portion  of  the  cemetery  were  sold  at 
auction  on  March  26  1828  and  the  money  received 
was  used  for  improvements.  The  grounds  lay  be- 
tween (.ratiot  and  Chnton  Streets,  and  extended  a 
little  east  of  St.  Antoine  Street,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  what  is  now  known  as  I'aton  Street.  This  last 
street  was  then  called  Cemetery  Lane,  and  extended 
from  the  Gratiot  Road  to  Jefferson  Avenue.  In 
1836  a  gate  was  erected  at  the  entrance  on  Jefferson 
Avenue,  midway  between  Beaubien  and  St.  Antoine 
Streets.  The  lane  was  laid  out  in  1827,  partially 
enclosed  in  1836,  and  fully  enclosed  in  1843.  In 
June,  1845,  a  petition  was  circulated  to  have  it 
opened,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  city  had  no 
rights  therein.  After  1855  no  intemients  were 
allowed  to  be  made  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  Mullett  Street  was  opened  through  the 
grounds.  A  large  portion  is  now  designated  as 
Clinton  Park. 

The  second  City  Cemetery  dates  from  May  31, 
1834.  The  mayor  on  that  day  bought  at  auction, 
for  $2,010,  fifty-five  acres  of  the  Guoin  Farm,  just 
north  of  the  Gratiot  Road,  and  now  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Kussell  Street.  The  tract  was  deemed  too 
large  for  a  cemetery,  and  thirty-five  acres  were  di- 
vided into  lots  and  sold.  A  plan  o£  the  grounds  was 
adopted  on  September  30,  1835,  and  the  price  of 
lots  was  fixed  at  %\o  for  full,  and  8s  for  half  lots, 
Uriginally  the  city  sexton  had  charge  of  the  grounds 
and  sold  the  lots.  From  1841  to  1863  sales  were 
made  by  the  city  clerk,  and  after  1863  the  comp- 
troller was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  plan  and  the 
sale  of  lots.  On  April  20,  1869,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  more  bodies  be  buried  in  the  groimds,  and  on  May 
14,  1879,  an  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  issued 
vacating  the  cemetery.  This  gave  the  city  full  con- 
trol over  it  for  other  purposes,  and  since  then  the 
work  of  removing  the  graves  has  gone  rapidly  for- 
ward. One  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
bodies  were  removed  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $2,019, 
and  buried  at  Crosse  Point,  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
grounds  having  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  in 
1881  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
additional  bodies  were  removed,  and  during  1882  the 
work  was  completed  by  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
bodies.  The  House  of  Correction  and  one  of  the 
Hay  and  Wood  Markets  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
ground ;  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  the  city  is  per- 
fecting its  title  to  the  entire  cemetery  by  buying 
up  the  rights  of  lot-owners. 
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56  CEMETERIES. 

Klinwood  Cemetery. 
This  beautiful  cemetery  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  The  ground  is  of  a  light,  porous  nature, 
and  from  its  natural  conformation  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Parent's  Creek,  or  Bloody  Run, 
winds  gracefully  through  the  grounds  and  adds 
much  to  the  attraction  of  the  place.  Tlie  money  to 
purchase  the  first  forty-one  acres  was  obtained  by 


subscrpton  Ihehnl  ost '"li '158  a  I  a  con- 
tracted f  r  nthesprn^of  t846  InO  toberS.fol- 
lowing.  the  cemetery  was  opened,  and  the  ne.xt  day, 
at  an  auction  sale,  the  subscribers  had  tiieir  choice 
of  the  lots.  Those  of  the  subscribers  who  did  not 
want  lots,  had  their  subscriptioiis  refunded.  The  as- 
sociation was  incorporated  by  special  Act  on  March 
5,  1849,  and  under  the  Act  all  moneys  received  from 
sale  of  lots,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  grounds, 
must  be  devoted  to  their  improvement.  The  deed 
for  the  first  purchase  was  dated  July  10,  1850.  The 
date  and  cost  of  subsequent  purchases  are  as  fol- 
lows; August  26.  1851,  ir.89  acres,  $1,200;  De- 
cember 6,  i85[.  Lots  21  and  22  of  Hunt  Farm, 
$600;  January  24,  1852,  2.22  acres.  |2O0;  Septem- 
ber 12,  1864,  five  acres  of  D.  C.  Whitwood,  $3,500 ; 
May  12.  1871,  iij^  acres,  |i6,ooo.  By  the  opening 
of  German  Street  three  and  one  third  acres  were 
left  outside  the  enclosure,  leaving  seventy-eight  acres 
in  the  grounds.  In  1852  a  tasteful  and  substantial 
monument  was  erected  on  the  grounds  designated  as 
the  Strangers'  Lot. 

The  Chapei  was  built  in  1855,  and  cost  |4,ooo. 
It  is  a  Norman  Gothic  structure  of  quarried  lime- 
stone, about  thirty-four  feet  long  by  twenty  wide. 

The  stone  gateway,  fronting  Elrnwood  Avenue,  at 
the  head  of  Croghan  Street,  was  completed  in  1870, 
and  cost  86,000.  The  size  of  lots  varies  from  15x20 
to   20x30;   the  prices  in    1850  were   from   $15   to 


$[ooeach.     On  January  \,  1884,  there  were  about 
3,500  lot-owners,  and  55  lots  were  still  unsold.    The 
total  number  of  interments  at  that  date  was  21,421. 
The  first  trustees  were  A.  ]>.  Eraser,  president; 
John  Owen,  treasurer;  Henry    Ledyard,  secretary; 
C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Israel  Coe,  and  J.  S.  Jenness. 
On  August  9,  1854,  C.  I.  Walker  took  the  place  of 
Israel  Coe,   removed  to  New  York.     On  July   16, 
1861.  D.  B.  Duffield  was  elected  in  place  of 
H.  Ledyard,  and  C.  I.  Walker  became  secre- 
tary.    On  June  14,  1862,  Caleb  Van  Husan 
became  a  trustee  in  place  of  J.  S.  Jenness, 
removed  from  the  city.     On  April  4,  1868, 
Mr.  Walker  resigned,  and  William  A.  Butler 
was  then  elected  a  trustee  and  D.  B.  Duftield 
chosen   secretary.      On   January   22,   1878, 
R.  P.  Toms  succeeded  A.  D.  Eraser  as  a 
trustee,  and  in  1883,  after  the  death  of  C.  C. 
Trowbridge,  his  place  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  H.  Dey.     On  September  5, 
1J.84  Wm  A.  Moore  and  J.  Huff  Jones  were 
elected  trustees  in  place  of  Caleb  Van  Husan 
ind  Robert  P.  Toms,  deceased.     From  the 
time  the  temetery  was  opened  until  May  2, 
[870   at  which  date  the  office  was  discon- 
tmucd    Robert  Hell  acted  as  collector  and 
df,cnt  of  the  trustees. 
The  superintendents  have  been  as  follows . 
VVm.  Hudson  to  April,  1855 ;  Thomas  Matthews  to 
April,  1856;  and  D    Gladewitz  to  August  5,  (868; 
William  R.  Hamilton  was  appointed  September  3, 
I S68,  and  his  successor,  George  H.  Harris,  on  March 
I,  1875,     Mr.  Harris  resigned  February  9, 1876,  and 
on  April  12   1876,  A.  W.  Blain  was  appointed. 

Wood  III  ere  Cninelery. 

This  cemetery  lies  in  the  town  of  Springwells,  four 

and  cue  Iwlf  mile-;  from  the  Cit\  Hali  and  cccupies 

part  of  the  Ship  Yard    Tract      It  is  br  inded  west 


by  Bab)  Creek,  a  wide  bajou,  which  extends  uithin 
the  grounds ;  on  the  south  the  grounds  are  bounded 
by  Fort  Street,  and  on   the  east  by  the  Dix  Cross 
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Road.  Wondmere  Station,  on  the  L.  S.  and  C.  S. 
Railroads,  is  located  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  entrance.  It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  passing 
notice  that  a  locality  known  as  World's  End,  on  the 
river  Rouge,  is  quite  near  the  grounds.  The  name 
of  the  cemetery  is  a  compound  of  "  wood "  and 
"  mere,"  and  is  suggestive  of  its  woods  and  waters. 
The  grounds  embrace  two  hundred  and  two  acres, 
are  exempt  from  taxation,  well  adapted  for  burial 
purposes,  and  capable  of  being  made  very  attractive. 

The  association  was  organized  July  8,  1867,  and 
reorganized  February  19, 1869,  and  in  the  fall  of  this 
last  year  the  first  interments  were  made.  On  April 
6,  1868,  the  board  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
entrance,  and  in  1869  it  was  built.  On  May  10, 
1869,  the  following  persons  were  chosen  directors  i 
John  J.  liagley,  E.  W.  Hudson,  C.  I.  Walker,  M.  S. 
Smith,  M.  W.  Field,  Bcia  Hubbard,  I).  M.Richard- 
son. G.  W.  Lloyd,  IJanicl  Scottcn,  K.  A.  Elliott, 
William  Phelps,  Amos  C.  Hubbard,  and  George 
Kirby.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected :  John  J.  Itagley,  president ;  E.  W. 
Hudson,  vice-president;  C,  I.  Waiker,  secretary; 
M.  S.  Smith,  treasurer;  Moses  W.  Field  and  Bela 
Hubbard,  Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  in  1883  were  R.  W.  Gilletl.  president ; 
E.  Y.  Swift,  vice-president;  M.  S.  Smith,  treasurer; 
C.  I.  Walker,  secretary;  with  the  following  persons 
as  additioiml  directors;  G.  W.  Latimer,  E.  Y.  Swift, 
M.  W.  Field,  Philo  I'arsons,  B.  Hubbard,  J.  Greusel, 
S.  J.  Murphy,  R.  W.  Allen,  and  George  Kirby. 

The  cemetery  was  formally  dedicated  July  14, 
1869,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  C.  I.Walker. 
The  number  of  lot-owners  up  to  1884  was  1,487,  and 
there  were  about  17,000  lots  still  for  sale.  The 
number  of  interments,  exclusive  of  the  2,cxx>  removed 
from  the  old  City  Cemetery,  was6,54i.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  the  city  contracted  for  about  five  acres,  at 
ten  cents  a  square  foot,  to  be  used  for  the  burial  of 
the  city  poor.  The  ordinary  price  for  lots  is  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  square  foot 

The  general  rules  of  the  cemetery  are  as  follows 
All  erections  known  as  head  and  foot  boards  are 
prohibited.  A.11  family  burial  lots  and  all  single 
graves  are  sodded  ind  kept  m  good  order  by  the 
corporation  without  charge  Hedj,es  wooden  trel 
lises,  and  posts  and  ch  ims  are  not  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosure. 

No  corpse  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  public  vault 
over  one  week,  unless  permission  is  obtained  in 
writing  from  the  president  or  secretary.  F.  W.  Hig- 
gins  is  superintendent ;  office  at  the  cemetery. 

Jewish  Cejneleries. 

The   Reform  Congregation  IJeth   El  Temple,  on 

Washington  Avenue,  opened  a  cemetery  adjoining 

Elmwood  about  1850,     It  was  formally  recognized 


as  a  cemetery  by  the  council  on  July  16,  1861,  but 
no  regular  record  of  interments  was  kept  till  about 
1870.  It  is  now  used  only  by  those  who  own  lots 
there ;  no  new  lots  are  sold.  On  April  5,  1873,  the 
congregation  contracted  with  the  officers  of  Wood- 
mere  for  the  sole  control  of  about  three  acres  in 
Section  F  north. 

In  1864  the  congregation  of  Shaary  Zedec  pur- 
chased one  and  one  half  acres  for  cemetery  purposes 
near  the  D.  &  M.  R.  R.  Junction,  for  $450.  In  1 882 
half  an  acre  was  used  by  the  congregation  of  Beth 
Israel,  one  fourth  of  an  acre  by  the  Detroit  Lodge 
Kesher  Shel  Basal,  and  three  fourths  of  an  acre  by 
the  original  purchasers. 

Lutheran  Cemetery. 
This  cemetery,  containing  ten  acres,  is  located 
about  tliree  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Gratiot  Road,  on  the  Meldrum 
Farm.  It  was  purchased  January  11,  1868,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,600.  It  is  controlled  by  the  congregation  of 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  on  the  corner  of 
Gratiot  Avenue  and  Prospect  Street.  The  price  of 
lots  is  $30.  The  officers  in  1883  were,  H.  A.  Chris- 
tiansen, secretary,  and  C.  H.  Beyer,  treasurer,  with 
Christian  Schroederas  superintendent. 


BURIALS  AND  S 

The  use  of  hearses  in  Detroit  dates  from  about 
1830.  Prior  to  their  introduction,  cofitns  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave  upon  biers  or  bars,  borne  sometimes 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  often  carried  by  liand.  At 
the  funeral  of  a  person  of  wealth,  the  bearers  were 
provided  with  long  white  linen  scarfs.  'I'hese  scarfs 
were  tied  with  linen  cambric,  which,  according  to 
custom,  was  used  for  the  bosoms  of  the  shirts  which 
the  bearers  were  expected  to  have  made  from  the 

Formerly  there  was  great  carelessness  in  the 
keeping  of  the  records  by  cemetery  officials  and 
sextons.  At  the  present  time  permits  for  burials 
must  be  obtained  from  the  health  officer,  and  are 
issued  only  upon  evidence  within  his  knowledge 
as  such  officer,  or  upon  the  certificate  of  a  reputable 

A  city  sexton  was  appointed  as  early  as  1827,  but 
the  office  was  not  definitely  created  until  March  17, 
1829.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sexton  to  superintend 
interments  in  the  Protestant  ground,  and  he  was 
paid  by  the  amounts  received  for  his  services,  which 
were  prescribed  by  ordinance.  It  was  possibly  at 
this  time  that 

The  doctor  told  Ihe  scilon, 

as  an  ordinance  allowed  tlie  latter  fifty  cents  for 
"tolling."  On  September  18,  1829,  the  council  was 
petitioned  to  prevent  the  further  tolling  of  the  bell, 
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and  this  part  of  his  duties  ceased  for  a  time.  In 
1841  it  was  made  his  duty  to  report  the  names  of 
all  persons  dying;  in  the  city,  with  the  cause  of 
death,  and  the  name  of  the  attending  physician. 
More  recently  it  was  his  duty  to  file  the  physician's 
certificate  with  the  city  clerk.  He  was  also  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  grounds  of  the  City  Cemetery. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  council  on  nomination  of 
the  mayor.  From  1863  he  had  a  salary  of  $200 
per  year  in  addition  to  the  amounts  allowed  to  be 
charged  for  the  burial  of  paupers. 

By  ordinance  of  1870  the  amount  allowed  was  $8 
if  buried  in  Elmwood  or  Mt,  lilliott,  and  $9  if  buried 
in  Woodmcre.  On  an  order  from  the  Director  of 
the  Poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  se\ton  to  give  any 
person,  dying  without  means,  or  the  body  of  any 
pauper  or  criminal,  a  burial.  By  a  charter  amend- 
ment in  1879  the  oflice  terminated  with  that  year, 
and  the  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Poor.  The  following  persons  served  as 
city  sextons : 

1827,  E.  W.  Barnes;  1828-1833.  Israel  Noble; 
'833-1835,  George  Combs;  1835-1841,  I.  Noble; 
1841-1844,  C.  H.  Eclciiff;  1844-1847,  R.  C.  Scadin; 
1847-1850,  James  Sutherland ;  1850-1852,  E.  iMyers; 
.  1852-1857,  F.  Deinecke;  1857-1859,  P.  Clessen; 
1859-1861.  A.  T.  Ray;  1861,  Joseph  Parkinson; 
1862-1864,  V.Geist;  1864,  Neil  Flattery;  1865-1868, 
Thomas  Roche;  1868-1871,  V.  Geist;  1871-1874. 
George  Heron;  1874-1876.  R.  Bronson;  1876-1878. 
James  Hickey;  1878,  V.  Geist. 


The  office  of  coroner  is  as  old  as  the  Northwest 
Territory,  Under  Michigan  Territory,  by  Act  of 
September  13,  1805,  the  territorial  marshal  was  con- 
stituted coroner.  Act  of  November  3,  18(5,  pro- 
vided that  coroners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Act  of  April  2r,  1825,  provided  for  their 
election  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  for 
terms  of  three  years.     Under  Constitution  of  1835 


the  term  of  office  was  two  years.  By  law  of  1836 
two  were  to  be  elected  instead  of  one  as  before. 
The  Constitution  of  1S50  made  no  provision  for  the 
office,  and  none  were  elected  between  1851  and 
1857,     The  Revised  Statutes  of    1857  revived  the 

In  any  case  where  death  is  sudden,  and  not  to  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  grounds,  the  coroner  may 
hold  an  inquest.  The  fees  are  paid  by  the  county 
auditors  and  are  as  follows:  For  viewing  a  body, 
13 ;  for  each  mile  traveled  in  going  to  the  place,  ten 
cents;  for  each  subpcena  served  on  witnesses  called 
to  aid  in  determining  cause  of  death,  twenty-five 
cents ;  for  administering  oath  to  witnesses,  ten  cents. 
Jurymen  serving  on  coroner's  inquests  are  paid  $2 
per  day.     Six  persons  constitute  a  jury. 

The  names  of  the  coroners,  with  their  terms  of 
service,  are  as  follows: 

1796.  HerminEberts;  1799  and  1801,  John  Dode- 
mead:  1803,  Joseph  Harrison;  1804,  Joseph  Wilkin- 
son; November  21,  1815  to  1836,  Benjamin  Wood- 
worth;  1836,  B.  Woodworth,  A.  S.  Schoolcraft; 
1837-1840,  D.  Petty,  A.  Y.Murray;  184.0,  A.  Y. 
Murray,  Dai'id  French;  1841  and  1842,  James 
Hanmer,  James  Gunning;  1843,  James  Beaubien, 
John  Simons;  1844,  W.  W.Howland.  J.  B.  Sprague; 
1845  and  1S46,  Paschal  Mason,  Alexander  Lead- 
beter;  1847-1850,  John  H.  Hill,  H.  R.  Nowland: 
1850,  C.  W.  Jackson,  Alanson  Parsons;  1851  and 
1852,  D.  D.  Hustis;  E.Lewis:  i857.GeorgeMoran, 
Daniel  Murray;  1858-1861,  C.  W.  Tuttle.  A.  W. 
Sprague;  1861-1863,  E.  Lauderdale,  C.  H.  Bar- 
rett; 1863-1865.  J.  W.  Daly,  Reuben  Huston; 
1865-1867,  Timothy  McCarthy,  J.  W.  Daly;  1867- 
1869.  P.  B.  Austin,  J.  W.  Daly;  1869-1873,  John 
Gnau,  James  Cahill;  1873,  A.  F.  Jennings,  J.  S. 
Griffin;  1874,  N.  B.  Rowley,  J.  S.  Griffin;  1875  and 
1876,  N.  B.  Rowley.  James  Cahill;  1877,  Peter  Oaks, 
John  Wilson;  1878  and  1879.  Peter  Oaks,  Adam 
Schulte;  1880,  A.  Schulte;  1881,  A.  E.  Carrier,  J.  D. 
Richards;  1882,  W.  Y.  Clark,  A.  E.  Carrier;  1883- 
188;,  M.  Denne,  J.  Locke  ;  1885.  J,  Lw-ke,  R.  M. 
Keefe  ;   1886-         ,  R.  R.  Lansing,  R.  M.  Keefe. 
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HEALTH   OFFICERS. 

The  first  mention  made  of  a  Board  of  Health  is 
found  in  the  Council  Proceedings  of  1831.  The 
board  was  composed  of  Drs.  J.  L.  Whiting  and  R. 
S.  Rice  ;  in  1832  Drs.  Henry  and  Chapin  were  ad- 
ded ;  and  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
the  aldermen  also,  occasionally,  resolved  themselves 
into  a  Board  of  Health.  In  1837  fear  of  small-pox 
again  led  the  council  to  institute  a  Health  Board. 
Several  physicians  were  appointed  to  i  accinate  the 
poor,  and  on  April  ra  they  were  requested  to  organ 
ize  for  that  purpose.  In  [b49  the  fe,ir  of  cholera 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Health  con 
sisting  of  Drs,  L,  H,  Cobb  R  S  Rue  and  Z 
Pitcher.  A  board  was  also  provided  for  by  crdi 
nances  of  1861  and  1870.  It  consisted  of  the  senior 
alderman  of  each  ward  and  four  physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  council,  two  of  whom  were  required 
to  be  city  physicians.  The  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  by  virtue  of  his  ofhce  was 
a  member  of  the  board.  Five  members  consti- 
tuted a  quorum;  the  city  clerk  kept  the  records 
No  regular  meetings  were  held  but  members  were 
called  together  whenever  it  was  deemed  desirable 
They  were  paid  $1.50  for  each  session  attended 
The  board  had  power  to  do  ali  things  needful  for 
the  health  of  the  city,  but  matters  involvmg  special 
expenditures  required  the  approval  of  the  council 

The  ordinance  of  1861  was  not  fully  earned  out 
until  1864,  and  the  first  appointments  of  physicians 
as  members  of  the  board  were  made  that  year  The 
physicians,  other  tlian  citj  physicians  appointed 
under  the  Ordinance  were  as  follows  1864  J  t, 
Gorton,  C.  H.  Barrett ;  1865,  Z,  Pitcher,  C.  Brumme ; 
1866-1871,  Z.  Pitcher,  William  Brodie;  1871,  D. 
O.  Farrand.  H.  E.  Smith ;  1 872,  W.  A.  Chandler,  E. 
H.  Drake;  1873,  E.  H.  Drake.  H.  F.  Lyster;  1874, 
C.  C.  Yemans,  A.  Borrowman;  1875,  G.  A.  Foster, 
J.  H.  Carstens;  1876,  T.  F.  Kerr,  J.  H.  Carstens.; 
1877,  E.  Leach,  A.  F,  Hoke;  1878,  H.  A.  Torrey, 
E.  Leach;  1879,  G,  A,  Foster,  E.  Leach,  P.  P,  Gil- 
martin,  and  Duncan  McLeod;  1880,  D.  O.  Farrand, 
Morse  Stewart,  and  John  Flinterman. 

An  entirely  new  organisation  was  provided  by  the 
lawoC  May  25, 1881.  Under  this  law  three  practic- 
ing physicians   are   appointed   by    the   council   on 


of  the  mayor;  the  first  appointees  were 
to  serve  tor  one,  two,  and  three  years  each,  and  then 
beginning  with  1882,  one  was  to  be  appointed  yearly 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  These  physicians,  with  the  mayor,  comp- 
troller, and  president  of  the  Police  Board,  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Health.  The  medical  members 
of  the  board  have  been  as  follows:  1881-1883. 
D.O,  Farrand,  J,  Flinterman.  Morse  Stewart;  1883- 
1886  T  A.  McGraw,  J,  Flinterman,  Morse  Stewari; 

1886  Peter  Klein,  Morse  Stewart,  T.  A,  McGrav\; 

1887  .  W.   Brodie,   Peter  Khne,  Geo.  P.  An- 
drews 

In  1881  the  board  appointed  O.  W.  Wight  as  the 
health  officer,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year. 
Under  his  supervision  the  Health  Department  ob 
tallied  an  efTiciency  never  before  possessed.  He 
V.  IS  succeeded  in  1887  by  S.  P.  Duffield.  All 
burial  permits  are  issued  from  this  office,  and  full 
statements  of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  cause  of 
death  name  of  attending  physician,  and  place  of 
burial  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  officer 
Monthly  statements  of  these  and  other  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  health  of  the  city  are  regularly  printed  and 
issued  The  Health  Officer  has  the  aid  of  the  sani- 
tirj  squad  of  the  Police  Department,  and  placards 
ill  houses  where  infectious  diseases  exist,  using  for 
cases  of  small-pox  notices  printed  on  yellow  cards, 
for  scarlet  fever,  red  cards,  and  for  diphtheria,  blue 
cards  An  oversight  is  kept  of  such  premises  as  are 
placarded,  and  after  the  recovery  or  death  of  the 
patient  they  are  disinfected. 

The  scavengers  and  meat  inspector  are  required  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Health,  and  legislation 
is  hoped  for  that,  if  obtained,  will  secure  pure  ice, 
pure  milk,  proper  ventilation,  good  plumbing,  and 
freedom  from  obnoxious  sewer-gas  and  coal-smoke. 

In  October,  1872,  thirty-four  acres  of  land  in 
Grosse  Pointe.  on  P.  C.  641,  were  purchased  for 
S6.000  of  Fred.  Ruehle  for  a  city  hospital,  but  the 
city  made  no  use  of  the  grounds  until  (S81.  when 
a  hospital  twenty-six  by  seventy-sij;  feet,  one  story 
high,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  It  was  de- 
signed especially  to  accommodate  small -pox  patients. 
A  dwelling  on  the  property  was  intended  as  a  resi- 
dence for  doctors  and  nurses.     The  distance  of  the 
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hospital  from  the  city  and  the  objection  made  by 
residents  of  the  township  to  the  use  of  it  for  small- 
pox patients  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  plan,  and 
the  property  was  rented  for  individual  occupancy. 

During  1S85,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
county  to  provide  a  more  suitable  site,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  city  would  erect  an  appro- 
priate and  commodious  building  for  the  care  of 
patients  having  contagious  diseases.  Accordingly, 
on  December  3,  1885,  the  county  auditors  purcha.w[i 
lots  4,  and  Si  on  section  46  of  the  ten  thousand  acre 
tract  in  Greenfield,  containing  ten  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  |7,ooo,  the  fencing,  draining,  etc.,  costing  $2,426 
additional. 

Upon  this  property,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Crawford  Avenue,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  city  limits,  the  city  erected  a  very  com- 
plete and  picturesque  building  at  a  cost,  including 
furnishing.  o(  about  $i+,ooo. 

Thebuilding  consists  of  six  external  octagon  rooms 
or  pavilions,  each  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
six  external  square  rooms,  each  ten  feet  across. 
These  inclose  two  octagon  rooms  of  the  same  size 
of  those  outside,  with  an  inter\'ening  square  room. 
All  are  separated  from  each  other  by  solid  wood 
partitions,  but  there  is  intercommunication  through- 
out by  means  of  doors  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  through  theiri  of  an  ordinary  hospital  bed. 
The  roofs,  or  more  properly  the  roof,  is  broken 
up  into  separates  cones  and  is  built  of  solid 
wood  two  inches  thick,  covered  with  tin.  All  of  the 
hospital  rooms  are  open  from  the  double  floor  to  the 
roof,  and  the  apex  of  each  room  is  provided  with  a 
ventilating  shaft  rising  four  feet  above  the  roof, 
hooded  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rain  or  snow. 
The  bath  rooms  are  in  the  center  square  room.  The 
outside  walls  are  five  inches  thick ;  the  floors  are 
double,  and  every  room  is  so  painted  that  the  furni- 
ture can  be  removed  and  every  part  of  it,  including 
the  ceiling,  washed.  The  building  Is  fireproof.  The 
basement  rooms  all  open  into  each  other,  and  in  the 
basement  are  the  kitchen,  laundry,  bath  rooms,  etc., 
the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  being  the  planed  under 
surface  of  the  floors  above.  The  hospital  will 
accommodate  fifty  patients  without  crowding. 

In  one  corner  of  the  grounds  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  main  building  are  three  small 
houses,  each  16x24  feet,  built  with  the  same  care  as 
the  hospital  proper,  and  furnished  with  water,  sew- 
erage, etc.  These  are  designed  for  the  care  of 
small-pox  patients,  while  the  main  building  will  be 
reserved  for  those  sick  with  other  contagions,  except 
in  case  an  epidemic  of  smali-pox  should  compel  its 
use.  These  "huts,"  like  the  main  building,  can  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  at  any  time. 

Under  contract  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  they 
have   charge   of   the   hospital,  furnish   all  supplies 


and  receive  $1 2  per  week  for  each  patient,  the  city 
and  county  sharing  equally  in  the  cost  uf  caring  for 
patients.     . 

DRAINS    AND    SEWERS. 

An  Act  of  April  24,  1824,  gave  the  council  power 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  but  the 
desirability  of  building  them  seems  to  have  been  for 
many  years  an  unsettled  question.  On  March  12, 
1827,  a  committee  consisting  of  Lewis  Cass,  John 
Biddle.  J.  Kearsley.  D.  C.  McKinstry,  P.  J.  Desnoy- 
ers,  and  John  Mullett  presented  a  lengthy  report  to 
the  council,  in  which  they  said :  "  In  regard  to  com- 
mon sewers,  doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting 
their  effect  upon  the  public  health,  yet  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  an  ex- 
periment by  establishing  one  in  Woodbridge  Street." 
In  the  light  of  facts  that  now  exist,  such  a  report 
signed  by  such  jwrsoas  seems  curious  indeed. 

On  May  I,  1 827,  it  was  determined  to  "  make  an 
experiment,"  and  the  council  adopted  the  following ; 


This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  timbers  from 
old  Fort  Shelby  were  used  to  form  the  sides  of  an 
open  sewer  which  followed  the  course  of  the  stream. 
At  that  time,  even  the  ditches  in  the  streets  were 
made  and  owned  by  private  parties ;  and  on  June  20, 
1 828,  the  council  appointed  a  committee  "  to  confer 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  ditch  leading  along  Bates 
Street  to  the  great  sewer,  with  a  view  to  purchase 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  city."  Old  records  show 
that  the  city  expended  $1,278,  in  1828,  in  digging 
these  open  sewers  or  ditches.  These  primitive  drains 
offended  the  eye  and  outraged  the  nostrils  for  several 

But  little  real  progress  was  made  in  building 
drams  or  se« ers  until  Mav  20  1835.  Acommittee 
of  the  council  then  presented  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  subject  and  recoramendLd  the  construction  of 
what  IS  known  as  the  t^rand  Sewer.  This  was 
agreed  to  and  m  December,  1835,  the  council 
offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  an  acceptable  plan  for 
draining  the  city  between  the  Cass  and  Brush  farms. 
A  plan  was  adopted,  and  in  1836  the  first  under- 
ground sewer  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $22,607,  It  is 
still  doing  excellent  service,  and  deserves  its  name 
of  "  Grand."  Its  route  is  from  Beaubien  Street  on 
Fort  to  Randolph,  through  Michigan  Grand  Avenue 
to  Bates  Street,  along  Bates  and  Congress  to  Gris- 
wold,  diagonally  across  Griswold  to  the  alley  between 
Congress  and  Lamed  Streets,  along  the  alley  to 
First  Street,  and  down  First  Street  to  the  river.    It 
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is  constructed  of  stone,  having  side  walls  eighteen 
inches  thick,  with  a  brick  arcli  of  two  feet  spring. 
The  bottom  is  paved  with  hard-burned  brick.  It  is 
four  feet  six  inches  wide  and  five  feet  high  in  the 
clear ;  the  average  depth  of  the  excavation  is  ten  feet, . 
In  the  main  it  follows  the  route  of  the  Savoyard. 

The  sewer  proied  such  a  success  that  others  fol- 
lowed, and  from  jear  to  )ear  the  number  has  in- 
creased. For  man)  vears  howe\er,  there  was  no 
general  system  and  contractors  were  often  careless, 
and  ignorant  of  the  hrst  pnnciplci  of  drainage.  It 
s  a  tact  of  record  that  during  1S49  sewers  in  the 
First  and  Fifth  wards  and  on  Randolph  Street,  were 
so  constructed  that  when  nearlj  complete,  it  was 
found  the  water  instead  1.  f  takmg  the  direction 
desired,  ran  towards  the  locdtn  sought  to  be 
drained.  In  1856  the  great  sewer  in  Woodward 
Avenue  south  of  Congress  'street  was  built,  and  for 
months  afterw  ard":  immense  banks  of  earth  remained 
in  the  street  as  monuments  of  the  stupidity  and  mis- 
management of  contractors  and  officials.  Until  185; 
all  private  sewers  were  built  by  individuals,  of  such 
materials  and  in  such  places  as  they  pleased.  The 
result  was  that  many  lots  were  without  drainage, 
and  others  with  only  partial  or  defective  drains. 
The  city  charter  of  1857  remedied  these  evils  by 
providing  for  a  board  of  three  sewer  commissioners, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  appointed  by  the 
council.  They  served  without  pay.  and  were  origin- 
ally appointed  for  terms  of  three,  four,  and  five  years, 
and  then  for  five  years  each.  More  of  system  was 
now  introduced ;  all  sewers,  public  and  private,  were 
placed  under  their  control  and  built  by  their  direc- 
tion, and  no  drain  could  be  put  in  without  their  ap- 
proval. 

Sewers  are  called  public  sewers  when  built  by 
order  of  the  Common  Council  and  paid  for  by  pub- 
lic tax  for  generil  drainige  purposes  These  are 
almost  invanably  budt  ra  the  streets  lateral  sew  ers 
are  usually  built  in  the  alleys  and  are  paid  for  by 
special  assessment  upon  the  particular  lots  bene- 
fitted, each  lot  pajmg  according  to  the  number  of 
square  feet  it  contains  The  theory  is  that  e\er\ 
lot  is  entitled  to  drainage  and  on  the  petition  1  f 
even  one  person,  a  lateral  sewer  may  be  built  in  order 
to  drain  his  lot,  and  the  adjoining  lots  must  help  to 
pay  the  cost.  Persons  desiring  to  connect  a  drain 
with  a  lateral  sewer  are  required  to  pay  $1.00  for  the 
privilege  of  the  connection,  which  is  made,  without 
turiher  charge,  by  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works, 

By  Act  of  April  13,  1871,  the  city  was  authorized 
to  issue  8300,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing sewers,  provided  the  citizens'  meeting  approved. 
Under  this  law.  in  1872,  |8o,ooo  were  raised  by  the 
sale  of  bonds,  and  the  number  of  public  sewers  was 
largely  increased.  In  1874,  on  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  powers  of  the  sewer 


e  transferred  to  that  body.  By 
Act  of  February  iS,  1875,  the  council  was  again 
authorized  to  issue  $300,000  in  bonds  for  sewer  pur- 
poses; and  under  the  two  laws  of  1871  and  1875 
bonds  for  building  public  sewers,  to  the  amount  of 
1397,500,  were  issued.  Both  public  and  lateral  sew- 
ers are  built  of  brick;  the  connections  from  houses 
are  generally  of  sewer  pipe,  although  wood  is  some- 
times used.  The  main  sewers  vary  in  size  from 
21  X  28  inches  to  6  x  8  feet,  and  are  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  below  the  surface.  Lateral  sewers  are 
generally  of  egg  shape,  and  15  x  20  inches. 

The  public  sewer  in  Griswold  Street,  from  Con- 
gress Street  to  the  river,  was  built  in  1877,  by  tun- 
neling under  the  street  instead  of  excavating  from 
the  surface,  and  was  the  first  sewer  so  built  in  the 
city.  The  method  proved  advantageous,  as  travel 
on  the  street  was  not  materially  interfered  with,  and 
it  has  since  been  generally  adopted. 

The  total  length  of  public  sewers  built  from  183s 
to  [88?.  is  9S  miles,  and  the  cost  82,366,329.  The 
length  of  lateral  sewers  built  since  1855  is  138  miles, 
and  they  have  ci>st  $684,000. 

The  superintendents  of  sewers  were,  1852,  C. 
Jackson;  1853,  Stephen  Martin ;  1854.  J.  M.  Davis, 
Matthew  Oliver;  1855,  H.  C.  Moors;  1856,  Isaac 
Finehart. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Sewer  Commission- 
ers were  as  folloivs;  1857,  C.  Hurlbut.  A.  Chapo- 
ton,  James  Shearer;  1858,  J.  Houghton,  C.  W. 
Jackson,  A.  Chapoton;  1859,  C,  Hurlbut,  W.  Bar- 
clay, T.  H.  Hinchman;  1860-1863,  W,  Barclay,  A. 
Sheley,  T,  H.  Hinchman;  1863-1866,  W.  Barclay, 
A.  .Sheley,  A.  Chapoton;  1866.  A.  E.  Bissell,  A.  .S, 
Bagg,  W.  Barclay;  1867-1871,  A.  E.  Bissell,  Wil- 
liam Barclay,  A.  Sheley;  1871,  W.  H.  Coots.  Wil- 
liam Barclay,  A,E.  Bissell;  1872-1874,  A.  E.  Bissell, 
Harvey  King.  W.  H.  Coots. 

The  following  persons  served  as  engineers  of 
sewers:  1859-1862,  E.  W.  Smith;  1862-1874.  Thos. 
Ledbeter. 

SCAVENGERS. 

The  office  of  scavenger  was  created  by  ordinance 
of  1853,  which  provided  that  a  scavenger  should 
be  appointed  yearly  by  the  council. 

By  ordinance  of  1855  several  scavengers  might  be 
appointed,  and  they  were  authorized  to  charge  eight 
cents  a  cubic  foot  for  the'  cleaning  of  vaults  and 
drains.  In  '883  the  legal  charge  was  twelve  cents. 
In  1864  that  part  of  the  business  pertaining  to  the 
removal  and  burial  of  dead  animals  was  first  done 
by  contract.  Ordinances  of  1863  and  1870  provide 
that,  by  paying  one  dollar  and  giving  surety  for 
faithful  services,  any  proper  person  may  be  licensed 
by  the  mayor  as  a  scavenger.  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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WATER  AND  WATER-WORKS-— PUBLIC  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 


WATER  AND  WATER-WORKS. 

The  first  settlers  had  no  need  for  wells,  engines, 
pumps,  or  reservoirs.  The  water  along  the  shore 
was  not  deliled  by  sewers  and  refuse  from  shop  and 
factory  ;  instead  of  containing  impurities,  it  washed 
and  whitened  the  sandy  beach  and  was  everywl 
as  clear  as  a  diamond. 

Each  farmhouse  had  its  single  rough-hewn  log 
plank  projecting  into   the   stream,  and  barefo     d 
maidens,  morning  by  morning.  "  walked  the  p)a  k 
dashed  a  bucket  into  the  river,  and  with  the  rop 
which  it  was  attached  drew  out  the  water  lor  tl 
daily  needs.       There  were  no  assessors  to  inq 
how  many  the  family  included,     "  Shut-offs"  \ 
unknown.     The  supply  was  literally  "as  free  as 
and  whosoever  would  might  draw  or  dnink. 

As  the  settlement  grew,  buckets  gave  partial  pi 
to  barrels,  therefore  the  wharf  was  used,  and  w  1 
the  "Bostonians"  came  they  brought  "rules  and 
regulations."  One  of  the  earliest  Acts  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  the  passage  on  July  i6, 1804,  of  an 
ordinance  requiring  each  person  taking  water  from 
the  Merchants'  Wharf  to  pay  one  dollar  in  advance 
for  the  pri\ilcge  of  so  doing.  This  did  not  plea.se 
the  French  and  on  August  6,  the  ordinance  was 
repealed.  After  the  fire  of  1805  Che  Governor  and 
Judges  concluded  that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  alto- 
gether upon  the  river  for  a  water  supply,  and  they 
undertook  to  provide  public  wells.  On  November 
29,  1806,  an  account  was  presented  by  George  Huff 
for  "  smith  work  done  at  the  pumps,"  and  on 
December  3  following  the  governor  was  appointed 
a  committee  "  to  cause  the  pumps  to  be  stored  and 
painted." 

An  appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the  Governor  and 
Judges  on  March  zo,  1807,  contains  the  following 
item:  "_For  completing  wells  and  pumps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  court-house  and  prison,  $100  charge- 
able to  Detroit  Fund."  Their  records  for  March 
28,  1807,  state  that  the  marshal  is  "authorized  to 
complete  the  wells  and  pumps  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
court-house  by  causing  the  said  wells  to  be  deep- 
ened, and  walled  with  bricks  or  stones,  and  causing 
the  said  pumps  to  be  put  in  complete  order  for  use." 
One    of    the   last    named   wells    was   on  Jefferson 


Avenue  near  Wayne  Street.  Wells  were  also  pro- 
vided Oil  the  commons  back  of  the  town,  in  the 
region  of  the  square  now  designated  as  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  digging  of  wells  in  this  locality  gave 
great  offence  to  the  people  Both  cattle  and  persons 
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ma  pump.  It  was  worked  with  a  windlass  and 
was  in  use  for  several  years.  In  1828  the  city  paid 
fca.37  for  filling  it  up. 

During  these  years  water  was  frequently  carried  in 
buckets  suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  wooden  yoke, 
borne  upon  the  shoulders.  It  was  also  hauled  in 
barrels  in  the  old  two-wheeled  French  carts,  and 
sold  at  sixpence  per  barrel.  Two  barrels  were  con- 
sidered a  load,  and  from  them,  as  the  carts  jogged 
over  the  rough,  unpaved  streets,  much  water  was 
distributed  along  the  way. 

The  erection  of  water-works  was  publicly  sug- 
gested by  the  trustees  of  the  city  for  the  first  time 
on  February  25,  1820,  on  which  date  a  notice  was 
published  inviting  proposals,  to  be  made  before  June 
I.  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  erecting  such  works. 

The  first  proposition,  from  John  W,  Tompkins, 
was  received  March  21,  1820.  His  offer  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  meantime  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
poration to  grant  the  exclusive  right  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water  having  been  called  in  question, 
on  June  I  H.  J.  Hunt  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  subject.  His  report  was  doubtless 
satisfactory,  for  further  proposals  were  invited,  and 
on  July  27,  1820,  the  trustees  voted  to  meet  August 
10,  to  receive  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  trus- 
tees do  not  indicate  thai  any  proposals  were  received 
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at  this  meeting,  and  on  Octolaer  19  "$20  was  ap- 
propriated towards  expense  of  digging  a  well  in 
Jefferson  Avenue  already  erected  near  Dr,  William 
Brown's." 

The  subject  of  water-works  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated, and  on  Jnne  r,  1822,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  at  the  council-house  to  consider  a  proposition 
from  George  Deming  for  furnishing  the  city  with 
water,  and  on  June  4  they  resolved  that  "it  is  ex- 
pedient to  promote  the  enterprise  of  George  Deming 
and  his  associates  fur  supplying  the  city  with  water, 
and  that  upon  equitable  conditions  we  favor  his 
having  exclusive  privileges  tor  a  certain  number  of 
years."  The  enterprise  was  "  without  bottom,"  or 
the  resolution  "leaked,"  for  no  water-works  were 
obtained. 

The  nest  step  in  the  history  of  our  water  supply 
was  the  passage  of  an  Act  on  August  5,  1824, 
"  authoriiing  Peter  Berthelet  to  erect  a  wharf  on  the 
river  Detroit  in  the  continuation  of  Randolph  Street 
and  running  to  the  ship  channel  of  said  river,"  pro- 
vided "that  the  said  Peter  Berthelet,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  at  all  times  during  the  existence  of  the 
above  grant,  at  his  own  or  their  own  expense,  erect, 
make,  and  keep  in  repair,  at  some  convenient  place, 
at  or  tiear  the  end  of  said  wharf,  next  the  channel  of 
the  river,  a  good  and  sufficient  pump,  at  which  all 
persons  who  may  reside  in  the  city  of  Detroit  shall 
be  at  all  times  free  of  wharfage  or  other  expenses, 
entitled  to  take  and  draw  water  for  their  own  use 
and  convenience;  and  for  that  purpose  a  free  use 
of  said  wharf  shall  be  given,  for  carts,  wagons, 
sleighs,  or  other  machinery  to  be  used  in  drawing 
and  carrying  away  the  water."  The  dock  and 
pump  were  duly  erected,  and  the  pump  remained 
until  March  19,  1835,  when  it  was  removed  by  the 
City  Council. 

The  pump,  although  an  improvement,  was  still 
an  unsatisfactory  method  of  obtaining  water,  and 
occasioned  much  complaint.  The  same  year  that 
Bertheiet's  pump  was  authorized,  the  father  of  Jacob 
S.  Farrand,  Bethiiel  Farrand,  having  a  friend  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pumps  at  Auielius, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  learned  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  conceived  She  idea  of  getting  the 
right  to  erect  water-works  at  Detroit.  He  came 
on  foot  to  the  city,  and  submitted  his  proposi- 
tion to  the  council  on  February  16,  1825,  and  on 
February  rg  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  con- 
sider his  offer.  It  met  their  approval,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  the  council  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
clude the  contract.  The  next  day  they  passed  an 
"Act  granting  to  Bethuel  Farrand  and  his  legal 
representatives  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  water- 
ing the  city  of  Detroit  and  for  other  purposes."  Mr. 
Farrand  went  home,  and  in  May,  accompanied  by 
Rufus  Wells,  he  again  arrived  in  Detroit.     He  at 


once  commenced  operations,  spending  the  summer 
in  cutting  and  rafting  tamara<^  logs  fromthe  Clinton 
River  for  the  purpose  of  making  pipes.  Before  the 
works  were  fairly  established,  Mr,  Wells  purchased 
Mr.  Farrand's  interest,  and  on  March  31,  1827,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  "granting  to  Rufus  Wells,  or 
his  legal  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying the  city  of  Detroit  with  water."  A  further 
ordinance,  passed  October  10,  1827,  granted  addi- 
tional rights. 

The  pump-house  was  located  on  the  Berthelet 
Wharf.  It  was  a  frame  building,  twenty  feet  square, 
with  two  pumps  of  five  inches  bore.  By  means  of 
horse-power  the  water  was  forced  into  a  forty-gallon 
cask,  located  in  the  cupola  of  the  pump-house,  which 
was  forty  feel  above  the  wharf,  from  where  it  was 
conveyed  by  wooden  logs  to  the  reservoir  located  on 
Randolph  Street,  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  Firemen's  Hall,  The  reservoir  was  sixteen 
feet  square,  built  of  white  oak  plank,  two  inches 
thick  and  six  feet  long,  caulked  with  oakum  ;  it 
rested  on  a  frame  of  timber  sixteen  feet  high,  was 
covered  with  a  shingle  roof,  and  had  a  capacity  of 
9,580  ifnperial  gallons.  A  few  wooden  logs  conveyed 
water  through  portions  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  Larned 
and  Congress  Streets.  All  the  arrangements  were 
very  primitive  ;  upon  one  occasion  a  wooden  plug  at 
one  of  the  houses  on  Lamed  Street  was  carelessly 
knocked  out,  and  the  cellar  was  soon  filled  with  water, 
and  the  reservoir  nearly  emptied,  causing  almost 
every  pen-stock  to  fail.  The  company  were  required 
to  put  in  .'wri'lce  pipes,  and  for  both  pipes  and  water 
families  paid  but  $10  per  year  in  quarterly  instal- 

After  a  few  years,  other  parties  became  interested 
with  Mr.  Wells,  and  in  June  1829  as  it  was  evident 
that  works  of  greater  capacit\  were  needed,  the 
Hydraulic  Company,  as  the  association  was  tailed 
received  from  the  city  a  grint  of  the  south  end  of 
Lot  8, — the  second  lot  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
Wajne  and  Fort  Streets.  On  this  lot  they  were  to 
ere<.t  a  new  reservoir,  and  bore  for  water  the  idea 
ha\ing  gained  prevalence  that  water  could  be  had 
more  easily  from  a  well  than  from  the  river,  On 
August  6,  1829,  The  Gazette  contained  this  item: 

The  Hydraulic  Cninpany  ol  Ihi^  city  are  boring  for  water  on 


After  boring  a  hole  four  inches  in  diameter  to  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  of  which  was  tubed  with  cast-iron 
tubing,  the  pebbles  and  quicksand  accumulated  in 
the  pipe,  and  early  in  April,  1830,  the  project  was 
abandoned.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  at 
this  time,  was  Mr.  Failing,  who  seems  to  have  been 
appropriately  named. 
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The  company  now  deterrazned  to  again  erect 
pumping  works  and  resort  to  tile  river,  and  in  view  of 
the  greater  expense  that  they  must  incur,  they  sought 
to  be  relieved  from  furnishing  service  pipes  and  pen- 
stocks, to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  during 
which  they  were  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
supplying  water,  and  also  to  be  released  from  the 
obligation  of  surrendering  their  works  without  com- 
pensation at  the  termination  of  their  charter.  After 
various  meetings  and  excited  discussions,  their  de- 
mands were  granted,  and  in  1830  new  works  were 
constructed. 

The  reservoir,  located  on  the  Fort  Street  lot,  was 
of  brick,  eighteen  feet  square  and  nine  feet  deep, 
enclosed  with  wood;  it  held  21,811  gallons.  On 
August  4,  1830,  the  company  commenced  laying 
water-pipes  from  the  river  to  Jefferson  Avenue,  just 
above  the  Mansion  House ;  their  new  works  went 
into  operation  at  2  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  August  21, 
1^30.  A  large  crowd  gathered  ai  the  engine-house 
to  witness  the  letting  on  of  the  water.  The  water 
was  distributed  through  wooden  pipes  of  only  three 
inches  bore,  which  were  put  together  with  iron 
thimbles,  and  these  pipes  could  hardly  be  called 
prophetic  of  the  iron  pipes  nearly  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter now  in  use.  Governor  Cass,  who  was  present, 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech.  Mounting  a  barrel 
near  by,  and  t;usting  his  eye  on  the  route  of 
pipe,  he  began  by  saying :  "  Fellow-citizens, 
what  an  age  of  progress  !"  No  one  then  thought 
his  words  sarcastic.  The  pumping  was  done  by 
a  ten-horse  power  engine  belonging  to  the  De- 
troit Iron  Works,  located  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Cass  Street.  The  engine 
did  double  duty,  supplying  power  for  its  owners  as 
well  as  for  the  Hydraulic  Company.  Inconsequence 
of  a  defect  in  the  boiler,  during  a  whole  week  in 
November,  1831,  no  water  could  be  pumped.  At 
this  time  there  were  but  two  lines  of  wooden  logs 
of  three  inches  bore. 

In  1831  an  additional  reservoir  was  constructed, 
adjoining  the  old  one ;  it  was  built  of  oak  plank,  was 
forty  feet  square,  ten  feet  deep,  and  held  iig,6So 
■gallons.  The  reservoir  first  built  remained  in  use 
until  1839,  when  it  was  sold  and  taken  down.  The 
other  one  was  used  occasionally  up  to  1842,  during 
which  year  the  logs  were  relaid,  many  of  them 
having  been  impaired  by  frost  in  the  winters  of 
1830  and  1831.  At  the  same  time  a  twenty-horse- 
power engine  was  built,  and  located  in  a  building 
erected  for  it  on  the  north  side  of  Woodbridge 
Street,  between  Wayne  and  Cass  Streets. 

The  company  supplied  water  until  1836,  losing 
money  each  year,  and  hearing  constant  and  weli- 
grounded  complaints  that  the  water  was  neither 
clear,  pure,  nor  wholesome,  and  very  uncertain  as  to 
quantity.     Finally  a  Committee  of  the  Council  was 
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appointed  to  examine  the  matter.  They  reported 
that  the  company  had  failed  to  fulfil!  their  contract, 
and  that  their  charter  was  null  and  void.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  city  would 
buy  the  works,  and  on  May  18,  1836,  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  reported  that  they  had  purchased  all 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany for  820,500,  the  property  to  be  surrendered 
June  1,  1836,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  city  bonds  bear- 
ing six  per  cent  interest,  due  on  June  1.  1856,  A 
special  session  of  the  council  was  next  held  on  June 
9,  when  it  was 
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i  also  appointed  to  purchase  a 
water  lot  above  the  city,  upon  which  to  erect  works. 
On  June  15,  1836,  the  recorder  reported  that  they 
had  "purchased  from  Major  Antoine  Dequindre 
three  water  lots  in  front  of  the  Dequindre  Farm,  with 
a  front  of  350  feet  on  the  river,  for  $5,500."  The 
work  of  building  was  begun  at  once,  and  on  June 
30,  1836,  John  Farrar  was  appointed  to  superintend 
and  inspect  the  erection  of  the  wharf.  It  is  evident 
that  there  were  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  or 
desirability  of  the  plan  for  obtaining  water  from  the 
river,  for  on  the  same  day  the  council  proceedings 
show  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 


On  August  3  Mr.  French  reported  that  by  a  con- 
centration of  several  springs  in  the  town  of  Farming- 
ton  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  could  be 
obtained.  Nothing  further  came  of  this  report,  and, 
in  the  li<h      f  1  p  h  Ip 
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100  feet  of  new  pipe  to  supply  any  one  applicant." 

In  1837  work  was  begim  on  the  reservoir  at  the 
foot  of  Orleans  Street.     In  1838  iron  pipes,  the  first 
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in  the  city,  were  laid  oq  Jefferson  Avenue,  from  Ran- 
dolph Street  to  Woodward  Avenue.  In  1840  a 
contract  was  made  with  Charles  Jackson  and  Noah 
Sutton  to  buiid  an  engine-house,  lay  nine  miles  of 
i.ii:iarai:klo.y.s.  four  and  one  half  of  iron  pipes,  furnish 
a  forty-five-horse-power  eni,nne,  erect  the  iron  reser- 
voir, and  finish  its  lower.  The  plan  of  the  reservoir, 
or  round-house,  w:is  copied  by  Noah  Sutton  from 
the  old  Manhattan  Works  of  New  York  City. 
William  Burneli  was  the  contractor  for  the  brick- 
work, which  was  completed  in  1838.  John  Scott 
superintended  the  construction.  The  brick  part  was 
fifty  feet  high,  st:rrounded  by  a  wooden  top  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  iron  tank,  twenty  feet  high  and 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  was  located  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building,  resting  on  numerous  brick 
piers  and  arches.  A  narrow,  crooked,  and  winding 
stainvay,  with  a  rou.-rh,  wooden  platform  extending 
out  over  the  reservoir,  led  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
from  which  a  tine  view  could  be  obtained ;  in  the 
olden  time  a  visit  to  this  reservoir  was  one  of  the 
things  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  visitors. 
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apparent  that  more  extensive  works  were  needed, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  erection  of  reservoirs  out- 
side of  the  city,  a  charter  amendment  of  March  16, 
1847,  gave  control  over  any  works  that  should  be 
established. 

In  1850  an  additional  pumping  engine  of  one- 
hundred-and-fifty-horse-power  was  set  up.    Even 


with  these  additional  facilities,  the  supply  of  water 
was  uncertain,  and  in  1851  four  acres  of  land  on  the 
Mullett  Farm  were  purchased  as  a  site  for  a  new 
reservoir.  This  investment  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  m  the  winter  of  |8;[  and  1852  the 
papers  were  filled  with  arguments  and  communica- 
tions (or  and  agamst  proposals  to  bell  the  water- 
works to  a  private  corporation  tinallv  by  ordi- 
ance  passed  February  24  1&52  the  management  of 
the  works  was  vested  m  a  board  of  live  trustees, 
and  a  year  later,  on  February  14,  the  same  trustees, 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  were  constituted  a  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners.  From  this  time  the 
board  had  control  of  all  the  property  of  the  water- 
works, which,  on  December  30,  1862,  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  deed  of  the  council. 

The  continued  increase  of  the  city  and  its  pro- 
spective wants  led  the  commissioners  to  dispose  of 
the  four  acres  on  the  Mullett  Farm;  and  in  1854 
they  purchased  ten  acres  on  the  Dequindre  Farm,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  at  a  cost  of  $7,363. 
This  ground,  the  highest  in  the  city  available  for  the 
purpose,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  level  at  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues. 

A  new  reser\'oir  was  begun  upon  this  site  in  1854, 
It  was  first  used  in  November,  1857,  but  was  not 
fully  completed  until  i860.  It  is  bounded  by  Wil- 
kins,  Calhoun.  Ribpelle,  and  Dequindre  Streets,  and 
consists  of  two  basins  enclosed  by  a  sloping  em- 
bankment thirty  feet  high,  composed  principally  of 
clay.  The  embankment  is  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  The  outside  is  handsomely  sodded.  The 
bas'ns  were  originally  lined  with  brick.  After  a  tew 
months'  use,  heavier  and  more  durable  material  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  stone,  with  brick  for  a  few 
feet  at  the  top,  was  substituted.  Steps  lead  from 
the  northwest  corner  to  the  top  of  the  enribankment. 
upon  which  there  is  a  gravel  walk  1,003  feet  long. 
The  two  basins  are  surrounded  by  a  neat  fence,  and 

flight  of  steps  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  interior  of 
ach  affords  easy  access  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 
The  dividing  wall  between  the  basins  contains  a 

airway  leading  to  the  shut-offs.  so  that  water  can 
be  let  on  or  shut  off  from  either  basin  without  inter- 
f  ring  with  the  other.  Each  basin  is  two  hundred 
f  et  square  at  the  top,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
f  et  square  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty-eight  and  one 
half  feet  deep;  and  together  they  cover  an  area  of 
530x320  feet,  or  nearly  four  acres.  The  capacity  of 
the  two  is  9,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is  forced  in 
and  distributed  through  pipes  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  total  cost  of  the  reservoir,  aside  from  the 
ground,  was  $116,287.58.  A  keeper  resides  on  the 
grounds,  and  on  week-days  from  April  i  to  Decem- 
ber I,  from  9  A,  M.  till  sunset,  and  on  Sundays  from 
2  p.  M.  to  sunset,  the  grounds  are  open  to  visitors. 
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As  the  top  is  seventy-seven  and  one  half  feet  above 
the  river,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  city. 

The  various  extensions  and  enlargements  de- 
manded increased  expenditures,  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  a.Qthorized  by  Act  of  February  6.  1855, 
to  borrow  $250,cx»,  and  an  Act  of  February  10, 
i^S7>  gave  power  to  borrow  an  additional  $250,000. 
In  July.  1858,  a  new  pipe  was  sunk  in  the  river,  the 
inlet  end  being  one  hundred  and  '5e\enty  fi^e  feet 
from  the  wharf-line,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  ob- 
tained was  greatly  improved 

In  1856  a  new  engine  wrts  crntr^tted  for  to  be 
built  in  New  York.  It  was  completed  and  deln 
ered,  but  failed  to  do  the«ork  agreed  upon  and 
was  rejected  by  the  commissioners  who  refused  to 
pay  for  it.  A  suit  was  instituted  agamit  them  and 
a  decision  rendered  under  which  the  coniractori 
recovered  $26,500.  In  1862  a  new  eneine  was  pro 
cured,  which  cost  $25,000.  Agam  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  works,  and  on 
February  17.  1869,  the  Legislature  authorized  the 


board  to  borrow  $250,000.  A  further  Act  of  April 
5  gave  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  three  cents  a  foot 
frontage  on  all  vacant  lots  passed  by  the  supply 
pipes,  with  power  to  sell  the  lots  after  a  certain  time 
if  the  taxes  were  not  paid.  Comparatively  few  per- 
sons paid  the  tax.  and  in  June.  1876.  the  law  was 
decided  to  be  illegal,  and  all  moneys  collected  under 
it  have  been,  or  are  liable  to  be.  refunded. 

IJuring  1870  many  persons  who  lived  adjoining 
the  city  petitioned  to  be  sen'ed  from  the  water- 
works and  in  October  the  pipes,  for  the  first  time, 
were  extended  outside  the  corporation.  In  this  same 
)ear  the  t\et  recurring  consideration  of  enlargement 
was  again  a  prominent  theme, and  the  question  of  an 
entirely  new  location  occasioned  much  research  and 
investigation  Various  plans  and  loialions  were 
discussed  b\  citv  officers,  pnvate  citizens  and  the 
Water  Board  The  Legislature,  on  March  8,  1873, 
gave  the  board  power  to  borrow  $i  000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  works,  and  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  raisin;^  of  $75,000  yearly  by  direct  tax, 
the  surplus  over  the  necessities  of  the  boani  to  be 
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set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund.  A  further  Act  of  April 
12,  1873,  defined  witli  much  detail  the  powers  of  the 
board,  provided  for  condemning  private  property  for 
their  use,  and  gave  them  power  to  erect  and  control 
works  outside  the  city.  In  furtherance  of  plans  for 
enlargement,  the  board,  in  January,  1874,  bought 
seventy  acres  for  $35,000  of  Robert  P.  Toms  as  a 
site  for  the  new  works.  The  land  has  a  frontage  on 
the  Grosse  Poinle  Road  of  967  feet  and  extends  to 
the  river,  a  distance  of  2,71 5  feet ;  it  co\'ers  parts  of 
Private  Claims  Nos.  337  and  257  in  Hamtramck, 
about  four  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  The  wisdom 
of  the  location  was  called  in  question,  and  Generals 
G.  W.  Greene  and  G.  Weitzel  were  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  location  and  of  the  proposed 
works.  Their  report  was  presented  in  August, 
1S74.  They  approved  of  the  location  purchased, 
and  advised  the  erection  of  works  substantially  as 
recommended  by  D.  Farrand  Henry,  the  engineer 
of  the  board.  The  bill  of  General  Greene  for  his 
services  on  this  occation  was  $[.134  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Weitzel,  $1,074.35.  These  bills  were  presented 
August  18,  and  ordered  paid  00  August  24.  1874. 
The  reasons  given  in  favor  of  the  new  location  were 
that  the  works  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  fire 
from  adjoining  premises,  and  would  be  accessible  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  the  water  would  be  obtained 
from  a  river  channel  seldom  or  never  contaminated, 
and,  by  means  of  settling  basins,  could  be  freed 
from  impurities.  Proposals  for  constructing  the 
settling  basin,  docks,  and  a  short  slip  or  canal  were 
invited,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Lacey, 
Walton,  &  Walker  for  $106,130.  Work  was  begun 
in  Ueeember,  1874,  the  works  were  completed  in 
three  years,  and  on  December,  15,  1877,  water  for 
the  first  time  was  supplied  therefrom. 

The  first  tnlet  pipe  was  laid  in  about  twenty- 
seven  feet  of  water,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  ^ 
current ;  it  is  of  wrought  iron,  one  fourth  of  an 
ineli  thick,  live  feet  in  diameter,  made  in  lengths 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  extends  eleven  hundred 
feet  into  the  river,  where  it  is  enclos.ed  by  a  crib  in 
twenty-two  feet  of  water.  The  strainer  boxes  are 
of  plate  iron,  six  feet  high,  five  feet  wide  and 
thirty  feet  long.  They  are  fastened  to  oak  timbers 
laid  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  water  is  on 
the  westerly  side,  and  is  two  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  the  water  being  admitted  between  slats  of 
hard  wood.     A  second  inlet  pipe  was  laid  in  1884. 

The  water  is  forced  by  gravity  through  the 
strainer,  influent  pipe,  and  gate- well  into  the  settling 
basin,  thence,  intercepted  by  submerged  bulkhead, 
into  effluent  gate-well,  effluent  pipe,  and  strainer 
wells  to  the  pump  wells,  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
the  forty-two-inch  mains;  these  are  so  connected 
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that  either  or  both  can  be  used ;  they  run  by  differ- 
ent routes,  one  16,000  feet  in.  length,  the  other  28,000 
(eet,  Co  the  supplying  mains. 

The  settling  basin  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  wide  and  the  two  sides  measure  seven  liundred 
and  fifty  and  eight  hundred  feet  respectively.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  thirteen  feet  at  the  channel  or 
south  bank  to  seventeen  feet  on  the  north  or  engine 
side  at  low-water  mark ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
river  by  a  natural  bank  of  solid  earth  two  hundred 
feet  in  width ;  on  the  other  three  sides  there  are 
plank  walls  supported  by  piles  driven  seven  feet  in 
blue  clay  outside  of  the  plank  walls  there  are  <"ilid 
embankments  of  blue  cUj  puddled  in  bj  hand, 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  feet  wide  On  the  weit 
side  the  embankment  which  is  covered  with  plank, 
connects  with  and  leads  to  the  dock,  which  is  nine- 
teen hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-hve  feet  wide 
West  of  the  embankment  is  a  tanal  forty-five  feet 
wide  and  seventeen  feet  deep  About  seventy-five 
feet  from  the  north  bank  of  Che  settling  basin  is  a 
submerged  breakwater  which  prevents  a  direct  i.ur- 
rent  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet  pi|)e,  and  facili- 
tates the  deposit  of  an\  sedimentary  matter  The 
bdim  has  an  area  of  -iomething  cuer  -.it  acres, 
and  the  pipe  convevmi?  the  v\citer  from  it  to  the 
v.eU  m  the  ent^ne-hnuse  like  the  ralet  pipe  is 
SIX  feet   ibove  the   bed  i>f   ihe   bisin    thus   allud- 


ing all  sediment  to  fall  below  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  grounds  is  occupied  by 
coal-house,  seeding  basin,  and  canal ;  the  lower  por- 
Cion  is  reserved  for  the  site  of  an  additional  basin, 
should  it  be  required.  The  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
street  are  graded,  seeded,  and  ornamented  wich 
shrubbery  and  two  small  lakes;  driveways  lead  to 
the  engine-house. 

The  engine-house,  of  brick,  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  half  of  the  grounds,  eight  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  front  line.  The  height  of  the 
building  to  the  top  of  the  main  walls  is  forty  feet, 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  sev  enty-five  feet,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  one  hundred  an^  fourteen  feet. 
The  engine-room  proper  is  140x69  feet,  and  is  open 
to  Che  roof  Two  boiler-houses  jom  the  rear,  and 
are  each  hfty-three  and  si\  tenths  by  forty-seven  and 
four  tenth'5  feet  inside  measurement,  with  a  height 
of  forty  feet  A  space  of  thirCy-'^even  feet  between 
them  IS  used  as  store-room  wash-room,  and  work- 
shop The  brick  chimneys  on  the  outer  wall  of  each 
boiler-room  are  fi\  e  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  one 
hundred  dud  twenty  feet  high  There  are  three 
compound-beam  pumping  engines  all  designed  by 
John  E  Fdwards  and  each  of  them  capable  of 
pumpmg  24,000  000  gallons  daily  All  of  them  are 
models  of  strength  and  beauiv 
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One  of  the  engines  was  first  used  m  1877,  and  was 
built  by  the  Detroit  Locomotive  Works ;  another  was 
completed  in  188]  by  S.  F,  Hodge,  at  the  Riverside 
Iron  Works,  and  in  1885  they  finished  a  third 

The  engine  built  by  the  Detroit  Locomotive 
Works  has  a  high  steam  cyliiider,  forty-two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  low  steam  cylinder,  eighty-four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  six-foot  stroke.  The  beam 
is  composed  of  six  half- 
inch  steel  plates,  twenty- 
hie  feet  ling  bv  five  feet 


of  boiler  iron  and  has  a  diameter  ol  five  feet  at 
the  base  and  thirty  Lnches  at  the  top.  It  has  a  height 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  from  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  rests  Since  November  7.  1886, 
the  pumping  has  been  done  by  its  aid  alone, 
and  water  is  delivered  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  tower  which 
encircles  it  is  built  of  the  best  quality  of  pressed 
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lortj  four  feet  high  tei 
eet  m  diameter  at  the 
base  ind  seen  feet  five 
inches  at  the  top  The 
total  height  from  ba'.t 
plate  to  top  of  beam  is 
hfty  feet  three  in  hcs 
The  fly  wheel  is  tment> 
four  feet  in  diameter,  ^nd 
weighs  about  thirty  ions ; 
the  crank  shaft  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  engine  built  by 
the  Riverside  I  ton  Works 
differs  slightly  from  that 
built  by  the  Detroit  Lo- 
comotive Works.  The 
high  steam  cylinder  has 
four  inches  more,  and  the 
pump  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  more  diameter.  The 
beam  of  this  engine  is 
composed  of  four  three- 
fourth-inch  steel  plates, 
twenty  -  five  feet  four 
inches  long  by  five  feet 
SIX  inches  wide,  weighing 
3,350  pounds  each.  The 
fly-wheel  is  twenty-four 
feet  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weighs  nearly 
forty  tons.  The  pump- 
ing wells  are  forty-one  feet  lon^  f 
wide  and  twenty  t\vo  feet  deep  w 
fcur  feet  thitk  Lach  engine  with 
weighs  nearly  five  hundred  tons  There 
boilers  usually  called  marine  boilers  each  of  them 
eight  feet  zn  dumeter  bv  nineteen  feet  six  inches 
long  height  from  bottom  of  furnace  to  top  of  shell 
eight  feet  eight  and  one  ha'f  inches  weight  of 
each  boiler  seventeen  and  one  half  tons  heating 
surface  i  364  square  feet     The  stand  pipe  is  made 
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bri  k  the  base  or  lower  secti  n  is  extended  out- 
ward from  the  tnain  <h  ift  to  allow  )f  a  passageway 
or  vest  bule  to  the  winding  stair\\a\  (ne  hundred 
and  twenty  four  feet  high  which  leads  to  an  ob- 
ser\atory  at  the  tup  There  are  two  hundred  and 
four  steps. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  by  Professor  Douglass  in 
1854  showed  the  contents  of  1,000  grammes  to  be: 
sulphate  of  potassia,  .00283  grammes;  sulphate  of 
soda,  .0075;  carbonate  of  lime,  ,033;  phosphate  of 
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lime,  .03:1  ;  alumina,  .0105;  silica,  .005;  and  car- 
bonate of  iron,  .00814;  or  a  total  of  .0980;  grammes 
of  solid  matter  in  i  ,ooo ;  in  other  words,  a  gallon  of 
water  coniained  only  5.722  grains  of  solid  matter, 
and  this  of  such  minerals,  in  such  proportions,  as  to 
be  of  no  real  detriment.  The  iron  pipe  from  which 
the  water  for  analysis  was  taken  extended  only 
twenty-five  feet  beyond  the  wharf-line.  An  analysis 
of  a  gallon  of  water  by  Professor  A.  U.  Lyons  in 
September,  1879,  from  water  obtained  at  the  new 
works  gave  the  following  result :  potassium,  trace ; 
sodium  chloride,  .229;  sodium  carbonate,  ,394:  cal- 
cium sulphate,  1.043;  calcium  carbonate,  3.353; 
magnesium  carbonate,  1.209;  alumina,  .241  ;  ferrous 
carbonate,  trace ;  silica,  .306.    Total,  6.;75  grains. 

The  cost  of  the  new  works,  including  the  grounds, 
up  to  January,  1887,  was  $1,448,  053. 

All  general  distribution  pipes  are  laid  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  as  fast  as  the  commissioners  deem 
necessary;  and  all  applications  for  extensions  made 
at  the  office  are  carefully  considered.  Ser\'ice  pipes 
are  required  to  be  put  in  by  a  licensed  plumber,  at 
the  expense  of  the  individual.  Plumbers  pay  five 
dollars  a  year  to  the  l>oard  as  a  license  fee.  A  con- 
trast between  the  methods  and  facilities  of  the  past 
arjd  the  present  is  suggested  in  the  following  item 
from  a  daily  paper  of  July,  1850 : 

Piunticr.—Vihy  is  it  that  in  a  cky  of  25,000  inhabilanls,  with 
one  Hydraulic  Works,  and  Ihc  very KKnsive  improvement  every- 


Petitions  to  make  connections  with  the  water- 
pipes  must  be  made  at  the  office,  on  blank  forms 
there  furnished,  and  a  charge  of  $i  $00 

service  cock  and  for  connecting  mus   b         d 
the  permit  is  granted.     Between   th     fi 
December  and  the  firstdayof  March  n 

are  allowed  to  be  made  without  spec      p 

Up  to  January  ],  1887.  there  were  r\ 

connections  in  the  iron  pipes,  and  7. -.5  m  the 
wooden  logs;  there  was  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles  of  iron  pipe,  and  sixty-four 
miles  of  wooden  logs.  The  iron  pipe  varies  in  size 
from  three  to  forty-two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  bore  of  the  wooden  logs  from  two  and  one 
quarter  to  four  inches.  The  winter  of  1874-1875 
being  remarkably  cold,  the  water-pipes  were  more 
generally  affected  than  ever  before,  and  many  of  the 
street  mains  froze  and  burst,  causing  serious  incon- 


The   following   table   gives  a  good   idea   of   the 
growth  and  extent  of  the  water-works : 


in  1827  the  force  mains,  or  main  pipes,  delivering 
to  the  supply  pipes  consisted  of  tamarac  logs  of 
four-and-one-half-inch  bore.  In  1830  three-inch 
iron  pipes  were  used,  in  1840  ten-inch  pipes,  in  1854 
twenty-four-inch  pipes,  and  in  [875  pipes  of  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter  were  first  employed. 
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The  office  was  at  one  time  located  in  the  old  City 
Hall.  In  1853  it  was  removed  to  the  old  Firemen's 
Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Bates  and  Larned  Streets.  In 
July.  1862,  it  was  moved  to  a  store  in  the  Biddle 
House  Block,  and  in  May,  J872,  to  the  north  side 
of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Bates  and  Randolph 
Streets.  In  1877  the  office  was  moved  to  GriswoH 
Street,  between  Michigan  Avenue  and  State  Street, 
and  in  1887  it  was  permanently  located  in  the  build- 
ing formerly  known  as  Fireman's  Hall,  which  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

Under  ordinance  of  1836  the  water  rates  were  as 
follows :  Each  common  dwelling-house,  $10  yearly  ; 
each  dwelling  "larger  than  common,"  with  one 
horse  or  cow,  |i  2;  each  family  in  house  with  several 
f  miltes  $8-  each  livery  with  four  horse;  $  10 ■  each 
$6         hflnjsh  asbpd 
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if  not  paid  before  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  ten 
per  cent  is  added  ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  the  supply 
of  water  is  shut  off,  and  before  it  is  let  on  again,  not 
only  the  water  tax  but  an  extra  charge  of  fifty  cents 
for  turning  on  the  water  must  be  paid. 

A  law  of  1873  required  the  board  to  charge  for  the 
pipes,  and  double  rates  for  water  supplied  to  persons 
jiving  outside  of  the  corporation.  After  ten  years, 
trial,  in  1883,  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the 
board  as  to  the  amount  to  be  charged. 
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Water  meters  were  tested  in  1854,  but  can  hardly 
r>e  said  to  have  been  in  use  'jntil  1S74,  and  in  1883 
there  were  but  thirty-two  meters  and  twelve  water- 
indicators  in  the  city.  The  rate  in  1875  was  two 
cents,  in  1883  one  cent  for  each  one  jiundred 
gallons  rcfjistered. 

When  the  city  took  charge  of  the  works,  the 
superintendent  had  charge  of  assessments  and  col- 
lections. In  1S45  the  rates  were  collected  by  the 
city  collector.  The  following  advertisement  indi- 
cates the  sternness  of  municipal  management  in 
that  day 


!H  Taxes, 


jt  pay  up  by  Monday,  the  c 


In  1848,  under  a  permissive  ordinance  of  1842, 
assessors  of  water-rates  were  appointed  by  the 
council.  At  the  present  time,  and  since  the  crea 
tion  of  the  Water  Commission,  the  board  appoints 
the  collectors. 

The  assessors  of  water-taxes  appointed  by  the 
council  were  as  follows :  1848,  W.  Barclay,  E.  Ben- 
ham;  1849,  N.  I).  Carpenter,  G.  Spencer;  1850,  L. 
D.  Clairoux,  John  E,  Norton;  1851.  N.  T.  Taylor, 
Francis  McDonald. 

From  1836  lo  1849  the  council  appointed  the 
superintendent  of  the  works.  The  salary  in  1839 
was  $500  a  year.  By  charter  of  1849,  it  became  an 
elective  office,  and  so  remained  up  to  the  creation  of 
the  Water  Commission  in  1853, 

The  following  persons  served  as  superintendents: 
i82;-i833,  A.  E.  Hathon;  1833-1837,  David 
French:  1837.  Sanford  Brittain;  1838-1840,  Ed- 
ward M.  McGraw;  1840-1843,  William  Barclay; 
1843,  B.  B.  Moore;  1844-1846,  David  Thompson; 
1846-1848,  James  Stewart  ;  1848,  Washington  Bur- 
ley,  N.  Greusel;  1849-1851,  David  Edsall;  1851- 
1854,  E,  McDonald. 

The  engineei^  have  been  as  follows:  1830-1840, 
Charles  Howard  ;  1840,  E.  H,  Rees  ;  1841,  Benja- 
min Keeney;  1842-1861,  F.  M.  Wing;  1861- 
J.  E.  Edwards.  In  1853  Jacob  Houghton  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  and  engineer  and 
served  until  1861.  In  1872  D.  Farrand  Henry  was 
appointed  chief  engineer.  Under  his  supervision  the 
new  works  were  carried  into  successful  operation. 
B.  B.  Moore  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Ex- 
tension and  Repairs  in  1850,  and  continued  to  serve 
until  his  death.  In  April,  1877,  he  was  .succeeded 
by  Henry  Bridge,  who  became  also  Chief  Engineer 
and  Superintendent  of  Construction.  Robert  E. 
Roberts  was  appointed  secretary  on  the  organization 
of  the  board,   and  continued  in   office   until   1872, 


when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Starkey.  George 
E.  Kunze,  the  receiving  clerk,  has  been  in  the  office 
since  1872. 

The  Act  creating  the  Water  Commission  named 
five  commissioners,  who  were  to  serve  for  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  respectively ;  and  in 
April,  1856,  and  yearly  thereafter,  one  was  lo  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Common  Council  for  tiie 
term  of  five  years.  They  were  to  serve  without 
compen.sation.  Under  law  of  1879  their  terms  were 
to  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  by  Act  of 
1881  members  of  the  commission  can  he  appointed 
only  on  the  nomination  of  the  mayor.  The  board 
organized  May  16,  1853,  and  consisted  of  S.  Conant, 
president:  J-  A.  Vandyke,  W.  R.  Noyes,  E.  A. 
Brush,  and  H.  Ledyard.  In  1S55  James  A.  Van- 
dyke died,  and  A.  D.  Eraser  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  place.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  S.  Co- 
nant in  1859.  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  D.Morton,  and 
the  same  year  John  V.  Ruehle  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Henry  Ledyard,  who  removed  from  the 
city.  In  1861  J.  V.  Ruehle  entered  the  anny,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Chauncy  Hurlbut.  His  term 
expired  in  1863,  and  S.  G.  Wight  was  appointed. 
In  1865  W,  R.  Noyes  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Jacob  S,  Farrand.  In 
the  same  year  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  J.  D.  Morton  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
John  Owen.  In  1868  E.  A.  Brush  resigned,  and 
Caleb  Van  Husan  was  appointed,  and  the  term  of 
S.  G.  Wight  having  expired,  Chauncy  Hurlbut  was 
again  appointed  a  member  of  the  board.  The  term 
of  A.  D.  Fraser  closed  in  1871,  and  Samuel  F. 
Hodge  succeeded  him,  and  the  next  year  Elijah 
Smith  took  the  place  of  Caleb  \'an  Husan.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1877  by  Michael  Martz.  In  1879 
James  Beatty  was  appointed  in  place  of  S.F.Hodge, 
and  John  Ptidgeon  in  place  of  John  Owen.  In  1 885 
S.  G.  Caskey  took  the  place  of  C.  Hurlbut,  and 
E.  F.  Conely  was  appointed  in  place  of  J.  Beatty. 
Mr.  Conely  soon  resigned,  and  in  1886  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  H.  Godfrey. 

Mr.  Huribut,  who  died  in  1885,  left  to  the  board  a 
valuable  library  and  an  estate  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  increasing 
and  care  of  the  library,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds. 

The  work  of  the  board  is  sytematized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  various  committees,  and  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  commissioners  are  held  monthly  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
About  forty  persons  are  constantly  employed  by  the 
board,  with  salaries  varying  from  $100  to  82,200 
yearly.  During  the  summer  season,  when  new  pipes 
and  extensions  are  laid,  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  men  are  employed,  and 
$60,000  is  yearly  paid  out  for  salaries  and  labor. 
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72     ■  PUBLIC  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

PUBLIC  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS.  Michigan,  Twenty-fourth  and  Michigan,  Cass  and 
Both  citizens  and  dumb  animals  are  indebted  to  Ledyard.  Grand   River  and  Trumbull.  Twelfth  and 
Moses  W,  Field  for  the  suggestion  of  public  drinking  Baker,  and  at  East  and  West  Hay  and  Wood  Mar- 
fountains.     He  petitioned  the  council  in  regard  to  kets.     It  Is  the  duty  of  the  gas  inspector  to  care 
them  on  May  23,  1871.     On  the  30th  a  committee  for  them. 

reported  favorably,  and  on  June  27  the  comptroller  The  Bagley  fountain,  v^hich  is  by  far  the  most 

was   directed   to   advertise   for  seven.     Nine  more  elegant  of  any  in  the  city,  is  located  at  the  intersec- 

were  ordered  in  July,   1874.     They   are   generally  tion  of  Woodward  Avenue  and   Fort   Street,  and 

placed  at  the  intersection  of  streets.     In  1887  foun-  cost  upwards  of  $5,000.     Its  erection  was  prorided 

tains  were  located  at  the  corner  of  McDougall  and  for  by  the  will  of  the  late  John  J.  IJagley.     It  was 

Jefferson,  Orleans  and  Franklin,  Riopelle  and  Gratiot,  unveiled  on   May  30,    1887,  and  during  the  same 

Gratiot  and  Randolph,  Congress  and  Bates,  fool  of  year  over  $1,500  was  raised  by  private  subscription 

Woodward,  First  and  Jefferson,   Twenty-lirst  and  to  ^dd  to  it  a  bronze  bust  of  the  donor. 
Woodbridge,   Twelfth    and    Fort.    Fourteenth  and 
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THE  PARKS  AND  THE  BOULKVARU.— PASTURES  AND  POUNDS. 


THE  PARKS  AND   THE  BOULEVARD. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Chief  justice  Wood- 
ward for  our  hiilf-acre  parks  and  broad  avenues 
bordered  with  thrifty  eims  and  maples.  His  sug- 
gestions were  embodied  in  one  of  the  earliest  Acts 
of  the  Governor  and  judges,  which  made  provision 
£or  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  streets,  squares,  and 
avenues.  Of  all  the  smaller  parks,  the  Grand 
Circus  is  the  most  beautiful.  .  As  we  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  enjoy  the  plash  of  the  fountains, 
or  watch  the  children  at  play  upon  the  lawns,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  up  to  1844  these  parks  were 
ponds  and  marshes,  enlivened  only  by  the  music  of 
the  bullfrog,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
refuse  of  every  kind.  In  that  year  a  number  of 
citizens  combined  for  their  improvement,  and.  under 
the  direction  of  H.  H.  LeRoy,  the  grounds  were 
raised  from  one  to  four  feet. 

In  1846  the  council  appropriated  a  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Clifford  and  Adams  Avenue, 
and  also  a  lot  on  west  side  of  Macomb  Avenue  near 
Clifford,  to  pay  for  additional  in!  prove  me  nls,  and 
directed  that  the  lots  be  sold  at  auction  on  July  26, 
—  the  first  lot  to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $1 50,  and 
the  other  for  at  least  $125.  In  the  spring  of  1853 
'  the  further  sum  of  $1,500  was  expended  in  setting 
out  trees  and  building  fences.  The  park  on  the 
west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue  received  the  most 
attention,  a  fountain  being  there  erected  and  walks 
laid  out  in  the  summer  of  i860.  In  September, 
1866,  the  speaker's  stand  was  moved  from  the 
-Campus  Martius  to  the  park.  It  was  erected  on 
August  27,  [862,  on  the  present  site  of  the  City 
Hall,  for  use  at  the  reception  of  Genera!  O.  B.  Wiil- 
cox.  In  1874  a  fountain  was  placed  in  the  East 
Circus  Park.  Two  years  later  it  was  removed  to 
Adelaide  Campau  Park,  and  replaced  by  another. 

In  order  to  insure  the  perfect  rooting  of  the  trees 
and  grass,  the  parks  were  kept  closed  until  May, 
1S66,  when  they  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days. In  July,  1873,  the  fences  were  removed  from 
all  the  parks  except  the  Clinton  and  Cass.  The 
fence  of  the  latter  park  was  reduced  in  height  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  1879  was  entirely  removed. 

All  the  smaller  parks  have  been  much  used  and 
appreciated  since  they  were  thrown  open.    Linden 


Park,  located  in  the  township  of  Hamtramck,  is  three 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  eastern  limits  of  the  city,  and  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  river,  between  Lincoln  and  Bald- 
win Avenues.  It  contains  twenty-live  and  seventy 
one-hundredths  acres.  It  was  gii'en  to  the  city  by 
Moses  W.  Field,  on  October  1, 1875,  upon  condition 
that  the  city  appropriate  $3,000  annually  for  im- 
proving it.  On  February  25  Mr.  Field  gave  an- 
other piece  of  land  six  hundred  feet  wide,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  park,  and  so  modified  the  condi- 
tions of  his  first  gift  that,  upon  spending  $4,500  in 
improving  the  grounds,  the  city  should  have  a  full 
title.  Including  Linden  Park,  seven  of  the  thirteen 
parks  have  been  given  by  individuals.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 


N... 

L,..™. 

..v..«v. 

W„.„C,VEW. 

El,.,, 

1  '^-^^'^^i^f^s'l- 

1  e^ne  s  W.s«.i, 

Dec,   ,B,  .850 

Crawfuid 

i    and'n'igh.  ^ 

.dStl,«.L=<l- 
(    ja.<iandBaKg 

t  Crane  &W.s«,n 

Dec.  !8,  iSjo 

Cass 

}  Lewis  Cass. 

July  w,  i8«ci 

Slanlon 

JS.K.S,a.™, 

J-Iy  ,3.  "M. 

Macomb 

[S,K.S.n,<u,. 

July  ^3,  ,86, 

AdelaideCam- 

&£ 

\-^--\ 

Sept.  6,  .Ms 

Centre  Park,  named  February  i ,  1 840,  is  between 
Farmer,  Farrar,  and  Gratiot  Streets,  and  is  occupied 
by  the  Public  Library.  School  Park,  between  Gris- 
wold,  Rowland,  and  State  Streets,  is  occupied  en- 
tirely by  the  High  School  buildings.  Clinton  Park 
is  part  of  the  old  City  Cemetery.  It  was  dedicated 
as  Clinton  Park  on  August  7,  1868.  It  is  located 
between  Gratiot,  Clinton,  Paton,  and  St.  Antoine 
Streets.  Randolph  Park  was  so  named  April  27, 
1 869 ;  it  was  formerly  called  Miami  Square  and  also 
North  Park.  East  Park  is  located  between  Farmer, 
Bates,  and  Randolph  Streets.  In  i883it  was  given  to 
the  police  commissioners  as  a  site  for  a  new  building 
to  be  occupied  as  their  headquarters.  West  Park 
lies  between  West  Park  PJace,  Park  Place,  and  State 
Street.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
acres  in  each  park,  except  Belle  Tsle :  Adelaide 
Campau,  95-100  acres;    Linden,  25   and  71-100; 
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Randolph,  24-100;  Centre  or  Library  Park,  27-100; 
School.  524-1000;  West,  524-1000;  Grand  Circus, 
4  and  ;9S-iocx);  Clinton,  i  and  32-iOQO;  Elton, 
703-1000;  Crawford,  703-1000  ;  Stanton,  61  i-iooo  ; 
Macomb,  489-1000 ;  and  Cass,  4  and  iS-coo.  Total, 
40  and  53-100  acres. 

The  most  prominent  public  square  is  the  Campus 
Martins,  so  named  after  the  principal  square  at 
Marietta,  the  first  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
Northwest  -Territory.  That  square  was  named 
Campus  Martius  by  the  directors  and  agents  on  July 
2,  1788,  because  the  blockhouse  stood  in  the  centre 
of  it.  The  Campus  Martius  of  ancient  Rome  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  its  parks  or  public  grounds. 
It  was  at  first  set  apart  for  military  exercises  and 
contests,  but  afterwards  became  a  public  park  or 
pleasure-ground,  with  gardens,  theaters,  balhs,  etc. 
It  received  the  name  of  Martius  from  being  origin- 
ally consecrated  to  Mars,  the  God  of  War.  One 
would  think  that  our  Campus  Martius  had  been 
dedicated  to  every  deity,  for  everything  in  turn  has 
centered  at  this  hub  of  the  city.  It  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a  hay  and  wood  market,  as  a  standing-place 
for  farmers'  wagons,  and  a  rendezvous  for  hucksters 
and  peddlers  of  every  kind.  Here  patent  medicine- 
men, "lightning  calculators,"  cheap  jewelry  auc- 
tioneers, peddlers  of  knife-sharpeners,  cements,  toy- 
balloons,  oranges  and  bananas,  have  filled  the  air 
with  their  cries;  and  "lifting,"  "striking,"  "electri- 
cal" and  "lung  testing"  machines  have  all  been 
operated  on  this  famous  square.  Huge  bonfires 
have  often  illuminated  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  hundreds  of  political  speeches  have  here  been 
made  to  the  throngs  that  so  many  times  gathered  at 
this  grand  old  meeting-place.  It  was  not  always  so 
attractive  as  now.  Rough,  muddy,  unpaved,  and 
uneven,  only  a  prophet  could  have  foreseen  the 
present  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 
The  first  step  towards  its  improvement  was  made  on 
April  22,  1835.  when  the  recorder  of  the  city  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  for  a  committee  to  cause  the 
Campus  Martius  to  be  graded,  enclosed,  planted  with 
trees,  and  sodded.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
the  recorder  and  Alderman  Palmer  were  appointed 
as  said  committee.  Under  their  direction  the  square 
was  graded  down  fully  four  feet,  and  the  earth  dug 
away  used  to  fill  in  the  valley  of  the  Savoyard.  The 
decorating  was  left  until  more  recent  years ;  and  now 
the  wide  walks,  the  plats  of  grass,  the  fountains,  the 
flower-beds,  and  the  view  afforded,  are  worthy  of  any 

A  Committee  on  Parks  was  first  appointed  on 
May  30,  1854;  and  in  1863  a  superintendent  was 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  summer  season. 
Since  1 870  the  smaller  parks  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  following 
persons  have  served  as  Superintendents  of  Parks: 


1862,  Timothy  Ryan;  1863,  G.  F.  Jones;  1864- 
1867,  Timothy  Ryan;  1867,  Luke  Daly  and  A. 
Blumma;  1868-1870,  George  Henrion;  1870, 
August  Goebel. 

No  huitory  of  the  parks  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  Park  Question  whivh  agitated 
all  Detroit  from  1870  to  1873.  The  desirability  of 
a  park  or  parks  and  a  boulevard  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  articles  in  the  daily  papers  during 
the  fall  of  1870,  and  on  June  24,  1871,  an  informal 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Young  Men's  Hall 
to  coasider  the  subject.  The  project  of  laying  out 
a  large  park  met  with  great  favor,  and  on  April  15 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  receive  propositions  for  sites  and  giving 
them  power  to  decide  as  to  location. 

The  commission  met  and  organized,  and  soon  re- 
ceived offers  from  various  parties  for  locations  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  They  decided 
that  the  most  desirable  location  was  a  tract  of  land 
in  Hamtrainck,  a  iittle  over  three  miles  from  the 
City  Hall,  embracing  parts  of  Private  Claims  180 
and  734,  with  a  river  frontage  of  half  a  mile.  The 
decision  of  the  commission  was  unsatisfactory  to 
many,  but  the  council  approved  their  action,  and  on 
November  21,  1871,  a  resolution  was  offered  author- 
i7,ing  the  comptroller  to  prepare  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000  to  pay  for  the  grounds. 

The  resolution  was  postponed  for  two  weeks, 
when,  on  December  27,  at  the  call  of  the  mayor,  a 
citizens' meeting  was  held  in  the  Circuit  Court  room, 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  issuing  the  bonds.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd  present,  and  amid  great  con- 
fusion the  vote  was  declared  carried ;  but  there  was 
so  much  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  that  neither  the 
council  nor  the  citizens  regarded  the  vote  as  decisive. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  vote  the 
council,  on  April  19,  1872,  requested  the  mayor  to 
call  another  meeting  to  reconsider  the  question. 
Accordingly,  on  May  i,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Griswold  Street  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Again  a 
great  crowd  assembled.  There  was  plenty  of 
and   much  confusion,  but  no  decision 


was  reached 

This  was  the  last  so-called  Citizens'  meeting.  It 
was  unsatisfactory  to  ail  good  citizens,  who  were  gen- 
erally agreed  that  some  better  method  of  approving 
the  tax  estimates  should  be  devised.  Meantime,  on 
March  14,  1873,  the  Legislature,  by  special  Act, 
gave  the  Park  Commissioners  power  to  purchase 
the  grounds,  and  directed  "  the  council  to  pronde 
means  to  pay  for  them."  Soon  after  they  passed 
Acts  abolishing  citizens'  meetings,  providing  for  a 
Board  of  Estimates,  and  annexing  a  large  part  of 
the  townships  of  Hamtramck  and  Greenfield  to  the 
city.  It  was  generally  believed  that  these  Acts  were 
drawn  in  the  interest  of  those  who  wished  to  have 
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the  park  tecated  in  Hamtramck,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  park  united  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  Board 
of  Estimates  who  would  oppose  the  purchase  of  the 
park.  On  April  2  they  held  a  large  meeting  at 
Young  Men's  Hall,  and  so  successful  was  their  pro- 
test that  on  April  7  a  board  was  elected  composed 
of  persons  known  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  location 
of  the  park  in  Hamtramck. 

The  question,  however,  was  stili  unsettled,  as  both 
the  council  and  the  Park  Commission  desired  to 
purchase  the  ground  selected  for  Ilie  park.  Those 
opposed  to  the  plan  did  not  relinquish  their  efforts, 
and  on  August  18  and  21  anti-park  meetings  were 
held  to  protest  against  the  providing  of  money  by 
the  council  to  pay  for  the  lands  contracted  for.  The 
Park  Commissioners,  however,  proposed  to  complete 
the  purchase.  The  question  of  their  right  to  do  so 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  op 
December  3,  1873.  they  reported  to  the  council 
that  the  court  had  decided  they  had  no  power  to 
bind  the  city  to  pay  for  the  lands ;  they  therefore 
asked  the  council  to  determine  what  action  they 
should  take.  The  council  took  the  ground  that,  as 
the  Park  Act  said,  "  The  council  shall  provide  money 
to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  park,"  they  were  under 
obligations  to  do  so,  and  on  December  1 2  they  recom- 
mended the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,- 
000,  and  directed  the  comptroller  to  prepare  them. 
On  December  16  Mayor  Moffat  disapproved  of 
the  action  of  the  council,  as  the  law  treating  the 
Board  of  Estiinates  provided  that  no  bonds  should 
be  issued  unless  authorized  by  them,  and  the  coun- 
cil, on  the  same  day,  again  directed  the  comptroller 
to  prepare  bonds.  On  December  30  the  Park 
Commissioners  reported  that  they  had  bought  the 
lands.  Meantime  the  bonds  had  not  been  prepared, 
and  on  January  6,  1874,  the  council  again  directed 
the  mayor  and  comptroller  to  issue  them.  On  Jan- 
uary 9  Mayor  Moffat  returned  unapproved  that 
part  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  these  directions 
for  the  same  reasons  given  by  him  on  December 
16,  and  said  moreover  that  the  council  was  without 
authority  over  his  actions  and  could  not  compel  him 
to  sign  the  bonds.  The  council,  for  the  third  time,  re- 
peated its  order  to  issue  the  bonds,  and  on  February 
20  directed  the  city  councillor  to  take  legal  proceed- 
ings to  compel  the  mayor  to  sign  th,e  Park  Bonds, 
The  council  persisted  and  the  mayor  resisted,  and 
finally  the  question  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  where,  on  May  12,  1874,  it  was  decided  that 
the  purchase  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimates.  Their  approval  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  bitter 
conflicts  in  regard  to  municipal  matters  that  ever 
transpired  in  Detroit.  The  idea  of  purchasing  Belle 
Isle  for  park  purposes  was  first  conceived  by  L.  L. 


Barbour.  He  consulted  the  several  owners,  ob- 
tained refusals  o(  their  interests,  and  arranged  timt 
the  contracts  to  sell  should  be  made  in  the  names  of 
several  gentlemen  whom  he  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. On  April  8,  1879,  these  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
George  C.  Langdon,  J.  J.  Bagley,  Bela  Hubbard,  C, 
I.  Walker,  M.  S.  Smith,  and  D.  O.  Farrand,  sent  a 
communication  to  the  council  suggesting  that  the 
city  purchase  Belle  Isle ;  they  stated  that  they  had 
procured  agreements  which  would  give  the  city  the 
entire  island  for  8200,000,  and  that  the  proposal  was 
entirely  devoid  of  any  personal  or  pecuniary  interest. 
Another  communication  from  leading  citizens  pe- 
titioned the  council  to  seek  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  the  island  and  building  a  bridge.  It 
was  a  favorable  time  to  present  the  project,  for  the 
question  of  bridging  or  ttmneling  the  river  for  rail- 
road purposes  was  then  being  discussed.  The 
communication  was  favorably  received,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  praying  the  Legislature  to  pass 
an  Act  authorizing  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $700,000  to  purchase  Belle  Isle  and  con- 
struct a  bridge. 

Many  citizens  objected,  but  on  May  27,  1879,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  city,  with  consent  of  the  . 
Board  of  Estimates,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  amount 
proiK)sed,  a  portion  of  them  to  be  used  to  secure  the 
building  of  either  a  b    1  I        h    A 

also  gave  the  counc  1  po  p  p    k 

within  or  without  th  I  m 

On  May  27  the  L  g  I  p    ■vd  dd  1 

Act  authorizing  th  1        h  f     h 

Board  of  Estimate  p      h  se    h       Id       d 

improve  it  as  a  pa  k  b    ds  f 

than  $200,000,  and  gi     g    1   m  p  ec 

bridge  to  the  island 

On  June  30  the  B  1  f  E  m  es  pp  d  t 
the  purchase,  and  o         p    mb        5  a.       ns  m 

mated.    The  care  of   h    p    k  was  d      d 

and  on  December     3     879  g      d       h      Id 

Park  Act  of  1871.  M  J      L     f,i  m        d      d 

the  council  confirmed  mm  0    J 

ary  3,  1880,  they  o  g        d       d        M        3     88 
the  council  voted  to  h    p    k       h      ca 

The  next  day,  during  the  absence  of  Mayor  Thomp- 
son, Charles  Ewers,  as  acting  mayor,  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  council.  During  that  same 
day  Mayor  Thompson  returned,  and  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  council  disapproved  of  their  action  of 
the  28th,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  under  which 
the  commission  had  organized  was  a  nullity.  He 
also  claimed  that  the  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
council  by  the  acting  mayor  was  not  legal,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  been  absent  from  the  city  long 
enough  to  make  action  upon  the  proceedings  neces- 
sary. The  opinion  of  Mayor  Thompson  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  rendered 
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November  lO,  1880,  and  a  fur- 
ther decision  on  June  15,  1881, 
declared  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Mayor  Langdon 
had  no  legal  control  over  Belle 
Isle  Park. 

Under  ordinance  of  August  29, 
i88[,the  following  persons  have 
served  as  a  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners: i88i-i«83.  M.  I. 
Mills.  A,  Marxhausen,  W.  A. 
Moore.  Jas.  McMillan;  1883.  A. 
Marxhausen,  W.  A  Moore,  W. 
B.Moran.Jas  McMillan;  1884- 
1886,  A.  Marshausen.  W.  A. 
Moore,  W.  ]i.  Moran,  D.  M. 
Ferry ;  1886,  A.  Marxhausen,  V. 
L.  Seitz,  Elliott  T.  Slocum,  J.  A. 
Marsh:  1887.  F.  f-.  Seitz.  E,  T. 
Slocnm, J.A  Marsh,  F.Adams, 
The  board  organized  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1881  ;  on  IJecembcr 
[7  elected  John  Stirling  as  sec- 
retary, and  soon  after  contracted 
with  Frederick  Law  Oltnslead  to 
lay  out  the  park.  A  survey  was 
made  by  Eugene  Robinson  in 
1882,  and  the  work  of  planning 
and  preparing  ihe  island  for 
park  purposes  was  begun.  In 
1882  the  eouni:il  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  park,  and  $4,000 
additional  was  received  for  rent 
of  fishing  grounds,  ice  privi- 
leges, restaurants,  etc.  Of  these 
amounts,  814.504  were  expended 
in  that  year.  By  law  of  March 
28,  1883,  the  board  was  given 
full  control  over  all  taxes  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  park. 

Abundant  indications  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  island  are  afforded  in  the 
fact  that  between  May  10  and 
September  23,  1886.  152,000 
adults  visited  the  park. 

During  1 8S3  the  circular  canal 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island, 
shown  in  the  proposed  plan,  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$11,000.  The  canal  is  five  feet 
deep  and  fifty  feet  wide. 

During  the  French  occupancy 
of  Detroit,  Belle  tsle,  a  portion 
of  it  at  least,  was  treated  as  an 
appendage  of  the  garrison  and 
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used  as  a  place  for  pasturage.  On  June  12,  1752, 
the  governor  and  intendant  granted  the  island  to  M. 
Douviile  Dequindre,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  grant 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  king,  as  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Government  continued  to  exercise 
control  over  it. 

On  May  g,  1763,  when  Ponliac's  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  a  party  of  Indians  crossed  to  the  island, 
and  finding  there  Sergeant  Jame=  Kisher,  his  wife 


and  t"'o  children,  killed  them,  and  also'  the  twenty- 
four  cattle  belonging  to  the  garrison,  which  had 
been  left  in  their  charge.  During  the  subsequent 
siege  most  of  the  woixi  for  the  fort  was  obtained 
from  the  island  by  sending  large  parties  there  under 
the  protection  of  armed  schooners. 

On  May  4,  1 768,  George  II  I.  and  his  council  gave 
to  Lieutenant  (Jeorge  McDougall  permission  to 
occupy  the  island  so  long  as  the  military  eslablish- 
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mem  was  continued  at  Detroit,  provided  that  he 
could  do  so  without  causing  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  improvements  he  made  should 
be  of  such  character  as  to  be  of  service  In  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  fort  and  garrison.  On  June  5  of 
the  following  year  Lieutenant  McDougall  bought  the 
island  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  for  five 
barrels  of  rum,  three  rolls  of  tobacco,  three  pounds 
of  vermilion,  and  a  belt  of  wampum,  an  additional 
three  barrels  of  rum  and  three  pounds  of  paint  to 
be  delivered  when  possession  was  taken.  The  vaJue 
of  the  island  was  estimated  at  ^194  10s. 

In  1771  Lieutenant  McDougall  had  it  surveyed 
by  a  Mr.  Boyd,  who  reported  that  it  contained 
seven  hundred  and  four  acres.  The  same  year  Mc- 
Dougall built  a  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings, 
and  his  tenant,  one  Cassity,  cultivated  about  thirty 
acres.  After  a  few  years  John  Loughton  took  Cas- 
sity's  lease.  There  were  then  two  farms  on  the 
island,  comprising  eighty  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
together  mth  houses  and  bams.  One  of  the  farms 
was  cultivated  by  a  man  named  Ridley. 

On  January  15,  1778,  Lieutenant-Governor  Ham- 
ilton wrote  to  Governor  Carlton  as  follows: 


Theii 


.rbyb. 


ved  of  Ihe  < 


ie  the  I 


:  d[  Hog  IsJund,  I 


<biUiita  shall  be  k 


Meantime  McDougall  died,  and  General  Haldi- 
mand,  who  had  succeeded  (iovernor  Carlton,  wrote 
to  Major  De  Peyster  at  Detroit  that  the  execiLtors 
of  Colonel  McDougall  must  not  be  allowed  to  offer 
Isle  au  Cochon  for  sale,  as  he  intended  to  reclaim  it 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Detroit.  He  said  further 
that  Mrs.  McDougall  "need  not  be  alarmed";  that 
he  would  see  that  her  rights  were  protected. 

On  July  13,  1780,  in  a  letter  from  Haldimand  to 
De  Peyster.  after  informing  him  that  in  order  to 
raise  food  and  diminish  expenses  he  proposed  to 
have  ground  cultii-ated  at  each  post,  he  added ;  "  I 
have  therefore  to  desire  you  will  immediately  re- 
claim for  his  Majesty's  uSc  the  ground  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Hog  Island,  and  appropriate 
it  to  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  exactly  upon 
the  same  terms  and  footing  with  those  at  Niagara, 
agreeably  to  the  enclosed  articles."  The  articles 
alluded  to  provided  that  he  should  establish  set- 
tlers upon  the  island,  and  furnish  them  with 
implements.  This  letter  contained  also  this  direc- 
tion :  "As  I  wish  to  make  Mrs.  McDougall  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  what  houses,  etc.,  may  be 
found  upon  the  island,  you  will  please  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  appraise  them  and  transmit  me 
their  report." 

Accordingly,  on  September  5,  1780,  the  buildings 


on  Hog  Island  were  appraised  by  Nathan  Williams 
and  J.  B.  Craite,  master  carpenters.  Their  report 
was  as  follows: 

Tolal(N.Y.cu,™ncy)  ^^ 

On  September  9  De  Peyster  wrote  to  Haldimand, 
saying;  "I  propose  to  settle  Mr,  Riddle's  family, 
with  three  other  families,  on  the  island  as  soon  as 
possible,  reserving  part  of  the  meadow  ground  for 
the  grazing  of  the  king's  cattle." 

On  October  10  he  vcrote:  "Agreeably  to  your 
c>:ceUency's  desire,  I  have  fixed  loyalists  upon  Hog 
Island  conformable  to  the  terms  prescribed.  ♦  *  * 
The  island  is,  however,  sufficient  for  two  substantial 
families  only,  there  being  much  meadow  ground  and 
swamp  on  it,  and  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  a  run  for  the  king's  cMtle ;  that  being  the 
only  place  of  security,  •  *  *  I  have  sent  your  ex- 
cellency a  sketch  of  the  island,  which  contains  only 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres." 

Eventually  William  McComb,  guardian  of  the 
heirs  of  McDougall,  petitioned  Sir  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand, the  governor-general,  for  redress  against  De 
Peyster,  who  then  offered  six  hundred  guineas  for 
the  island.  This  offer  was  rejected,  and  De  Pey- 
ster was  compelled  to  restore  the  island,  and  10 
erect  a  barn  and  furnish  a  scow  as  compensation  for 
the  use  of  it. 

On  November  11,  1793,  the  heirs  of  McDougall 
sold  the  island  to  William  McComb.  Like  all  titles 
originating  prior  to  American  occupancy,  the  claim 
to  this  island  was  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners.  The  deed  from  the  Indians  vras  of 
but  little  force,  as  neither  the  British  nor  the  Ameri- 
can Government  recognized  deeds  from  Indians  to 
private  parties ;  but  as  the  McCombs  were  in  posses- 
sion before  the  Americans  came,  the  commissioners, 
on  November  6,  1809,  confirmed  the  island,  or  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  it,  to  the  heirs  of  William 
McComb.  No  one  claim  at  that  time  was  allowed 
to  include  more  than  sis  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
and  then,  and  even  as  late  as  1833  (when  sun'eyed 
by  J.  Muilett),  it  was  considered  doubtful  if  the 
island  contained  that  amount  of  land.  On  January 
7,  1817,  the  register  of  probate  and  a  cominittee 
assigned  the  island  to  D.  B.  McComb,  as  one  of  the 
heirs  of  William  McComb.  On  March  3!,  1817,  D. 
B.  McComb  conveyed  it  to  B.  Campau  for  $5,000, 
which  amount,  tradition  says,  was  paid  in  bills  of 
suspended  Ohio  banks.  On  November  i,  1823,  the 
United  States  Commissioners  on  Claims  recom- 
mended that  the  entire  island  be  tonfirmed  to  B. 
Campau. 

The  island  has  borne  no  less  than  four  different 
names.     Originally  called  Mah-nah-b.e-zee,   "The 
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Swan."  by  the   Indians ;   it  w  d  b      the 

French,  Isle  St.  Claire.     At  o        m  rran 

with    rattlesnakes,  and  a  n      b  h  g    were 

allowed  to  run  at  large  in  o  d  hem; 

eventually  the  hogs  became  so  h      the 

island  came  to  be  known  as  1  h  Hog; 

Island.  During  the  years  jUst  previous  to  184,5  ^^^ 
island  became  a  very  popular  place  of  resort  for 
picnic  parties,  and  just  prior  to  July  4,  1845,  it  was 
announced  in  the  daily  papers  that  on  the  Fourth  a 
picnic  party  would  give  it  a  more  euphonious  name. 
Accordingly,  about  five  o'clock  p,  m,,  a  large  number* 
having  assembled  on  the  island,  Morgan  Bates  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  William  Duane  Wilson 
ele.'ted  secretary;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Goodell,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  island  be  known  hereafter  as 
Belle  Isle,  possibly  in  honor  of  the  ladies  who  fre- 
quently patronized  it  on  picnic  occasions. 

The  island  is  covered  with  beautiful  hickory,  oak, 
maple,  and  elm  trees  interspersed  with  numerous 
natural  lawns.  At  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the 
city,  two  avenues,  fifty  feet  wide,  extended  from  end 
lo  end.  and  it  was  possible  also  to  drive  entirely 
around  the  shore.  It  was  surveyed  in  1882,  and 
found  to  contain  nearly  690  acres;  in  its  greatest 
extent  it  is  10,800  feet  long  and  3400  feet  wide. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  Park  question  from 
1871  to  1875  much  was  said  concerning  tlie  advan- 
tage that  would  be  derived  from  a  boulevard  extend- 
ing entirely  around  the  city.  Six  years  later  the 
subject  was  again  agitated,  and  on  May  21,  1879, 
the  Legislature  provided  for  a  Board  of  Boulevard 
Commissioners,  to  consist  of  one  person  each  from 
the  townships  of  Greenfield,  Hamtramck,  and 
Springwells,  together  with  the  mayor  and  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  Detroit. 

The  members  from  the  townships  were  chosen  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  1880,  and  were  to  serve 
three  years,  or  until  their  successors  were  elected, 
and  all  were  to  serve  witiiout  pay.  The  board  was 
authorised  to  lay  out  a  boulevard  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  tifty  feet  wide  from  Jefferson  A\enue 
in  Hamtramck  to  such  a  point  in  Spnngnella  as 
itiight  be  agreed  upon  and  were  given  power  to 
condemn  ^nd  take  possession  of  lands  m  the  same 
way  that  roads  are  opened  they  were  also  author 
ized  to  construct  and  improve  the  boulevard  when 
established,  the  cost  of  the  boulevard  to  be  raised 
by  general  taxation  from  both  city  and  townships 

The  commissioners  from  the  tov\nships  have  been 
1880-1883,  Hamtramik  J  V  Ruehle  Sprmgwells 
John  (;rcusel.  Jr. ;  Greenfield   L   Chjpe 

1883,  Hamtramck  A  S  Bagi;  (.  reenfield  L 
Chope  ;  SpnngweHs,  C  Clippert 

18S4,  Hamtramck.  J.  V,  Ruehle ;  Greenfield,  Thos. 
Langley ;  Springwells,  C.  Chppert.     Under  the  an- 
;t  of  1885.  tile  boulevard  came  within  the 


city,  and  since  then  it  has  been  under  the  control  ol 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Public  Works 

The  route  was  established  on  February  i,  1882, 
and  the  boulevard  was  formally  dedicated  on  Sep- 
tember z8,  i88z. 

PASTURES   AND   POUNDS. 

A  large  portion  of  the  commons  about  the  stock- 
ade of  Detroit  was  once  used  for  pasturage,  and  in 
comparatively  recent  years  much  of  the  land  within 
the  city  limits  was  unenclosed  and  used  as  public 
property.  Prior  to  1850  the  milkman's  bell  was  un- 
known ;  almost  every  family  kept  a  cow  or  cows,  or 
bought  milk  of  their  neighbors.  The  cows  were 
turned  out  in  the  morning,  and  found  their  way  to 
unoccupied  lands,  where  they  browsed  at  their 
leisure,  or  perchance,  if  this  public  feed  grew  scarce, 
they  were  driven  to  and  from  an  enclosed  field. 
These  customs  have  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
The  milk-carts  traverse  every  street,  and  the  call  of 
"  Co'  bos ! "  '■  Co'  bos  ! "  can  no  longer  be  numbered 
among  the  street  cries  of  Detroit. 

Prior  to  the  fire  of  1805  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  .made  it  necessary  that  animals  and  fowls 
should  be  prevented  from  running  at  large.  Pounds 
were  therefore  established  and  pound-keepers  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  date,  and  if  age  confers  dignity 
on  an  oflice,  then  that  of  pound-keeper  is  the  most 
and  honorable"  in  the  city,  for  there  is  none 


other 


Dold. 


On  March  12,  1801,  Elias  Wallen  was  appointed 
pound-keeper,  and  the  old  records  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  for  Wayne  County  of  that  date  have 
this  entry : 

The  Court  of  Common  Pitas,  »ilh  Ihe  approbalion  of  Major 
Hunt,  commandLnn  olTicer  o(  the  g.irri-^on  of  n«roii.  order  that 
tht  yard  vt  the  Council  House  be  U5td  as  a  Pound. 

The  council  house  referred  to  was  located  near 
the  river,  between  what  are  now  Griswold  and 
Shelby  Streets,  Although  the  dignity  of  that  local- 
ity mnybe  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  reminiscence, 
there   an  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Under  ordinance  of  1836  any  person  could  take 
up  an  am  nal  running  at  large  and  be  paid  twelve 
dnJ  one  h  ilf  cents  a  day  for  its  keeping.  Notice  wa,'^ 
to  be  given  within  twelve  hours  to  the  marshal,  and 
after  advertising  four  days  any  animal  was  sold. 
The  marshal  received  ten  per  cent  on  total  proceeds 
for  his  services ;  the  person  impounding  had  one 
half  jf  the  balance,  and  the  other  half  was  to  go  to 
the  Foor  Fund.  None  of  the  early  ordinances  as  to 
pounds  were  strictly  enforced,  and  up  to  very  recent 
times  cattle  were  allowed  to  roam  at  their  own  sweet 
will  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  By  ordinance  of 
185;  two  pound-keepers  might  be.  and  in  1861  two 
were  required  to  be,  appointed  to  serve  for  eight 
montlis,  at  a  salary  of  $45  a  month.     Under  ordi- 
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nance  of  March  24, 1870,  amended  May  4,  the  pounds 
were  to  be  open  between  April  1  and  December  i, 
and  the  keepers  were  paid  $60  per  month  tor  the 
term  of  eight  months.  After  1874  they  were 
appointed  for  the  full  year,  and  paid  the  same 
amount  per  month. 

The  pounds  are  located  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  wood  and  hay  markets.  The  following  persons 
have  served  as  pound-keepers;  1854,  D;  L.  Shaw; 
1855,  Peter  Laderoot;  1856,  J,  J.  Reid,  D.  L.  Shaw; 

1857,  A.  B.  Solis,  J.  Normandin,  William  Barry; 

1858.  C.  Gebhart,  C.  R.  Page;  1859  and  i860.  J.  C. 
Schultz,  F.  Fulda;  i86t,  H.  H.  Covert,  John  Green- 
wood: i862,J.  Stork,  John  Brennan;  1863  and  1864, 
J.  Stork.  R.  Sullivan:  1865  and  1866,  N.  Jungblut, 
John  Ivers;  1867.  J.  Dieler.  J.  Ivers;  1868,  J. 
Dieler,  G.  O.  Walker;  1869,  A.  Taubits,  George 
Ridette;  1870,  A.  Taubits,  James  Joy;  1871  and 
1872,  Harris  Jacobs,  Robert  Watson;  1873  and  1874, 
A.  Peine,  F.  C.  Niepoth:  1875.  A.  Peine,  J.  Ivers; 
1876,  Noah  Sutton,  George  Crabb;  1877,  Chgrles 
Schmidt,  B.  Reilly:  1878,  E.  W.  Pindar,  T. 
Mahoney:  1879,  Eastern  District,  E.  Fiertz,  West- 
em  District,  D.  J.  Spinning;  1880,  Eastern  District, 
D.J,  Briggs.  Western  District,  H.  Jacobs;  1881  and 
1882,  Eastern  District,  Thomas  Rooks,  Western 
District,  Henry  Gross;  1883,  Eastern  District,  H. 
Stebner,  Western  District,  H.  Gross. 

In  1805  the  law  provided  that  the  owner  of  "every 
dog  three  months  old  and  upwards,  kept  by  any  one 
person  or  family,  shall  pay  a  tax  for  the  same  of 
fifty  cents."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  dog  tax 
was  then  necessary,  for  in  1805,  with  only  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  heads  of  families,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  dogs  in  the  town  of 
Detroit.  A  like  proportion  now  would  give  eight 
thousand  dogs,  but  there  were  only  about  two  thou- 
sand licensed  in  1883. 

Dogs  were  deemed  essential  as  a  protection  against 
the  Indians  in  past  time,  and  some  families  evidently 
believed  in  "protection."    During  the  War  of  1812, 


after  the  arrival  of  Harrison's  troops,  a  Frenchman 
came  one  day  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  com- 
plained The  soldiers  last  night  Iiilled  naost  ail  my 
dogs    —    How   many  did  they  kill  *  —    Nine    — 

How  many  have  jou  left?  —  Only  Light 
Considering  the  condition  of  things  which  then 
existed  and  continued  to  exist  for  many  years  it  i'- 
no  «ondei  that  the  question  Would  a  diminu- 
tion of  dogs  in  the  citj  of  Detroit  and  it'.  \it]mt\ 
redound  to  the  public  benefit >  was  proposed  in 
1819   as  a  subject  for  discussion   in  the  Detroit 

Coming  down  to  recent  )ears  we  find  that  an 
ordinance  pro\  iding  for  the  hrensing  of  dogs  ms 
appro\ed  on  Ma)  2  1881  and  a  dog  pound  estab- 
lished on  July  I  No  record  was  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  dogs  impounded  until  November  i  1881 
From  that  date  up  to  NDvember  1  ii)82  there 
were  captured  cii^htetn  hundred  and  "-ixl)  eight 
unlicensed  dogs  and  of  this  numtier  fifteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  were  drowned  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen redeemed  on  payment  of  the  pound  or  license 
fee,  se\ enty-.se\ en  released  on  proof  of  having  been 
licensed,  seventy-five  sold,  sixty  given  to  medical 
colleges  for  dissection,  eighteen  escaped,  and  eight 
died  a  natural  death.  The  number  of  dogs 
captured  in  1886,  was  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 
Drowned  dogs  are  delivered  to  the  city  scavenger. 

Unlicensed  dogs  are  captured  by  means  of  a  net 
attached  to  a  long  pole,  and  are  then  deposited  in  a 
covered  wagon  for  conveyance  to  the  pound.  A 
policeman  is  detailed  to  catch  the  dogs,  and  there  is 
also  a  driver  for  the  wagon.  The  license  fee  for 
m^le  dogs  is  one  dollar,  for  females  two  dollars,  and 
ten  cents  additional  must  be  paid  for  the  brass 
license-check  which  is  required  to  be  attached  to 
the  collar  of  all  dogs.  The  money  from  licenses, 
and  all  moneys  obtained  through  the  dog-pound,  are 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  city  treasurer. 

The  dog-pound  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Military 
Avenue  and  is  in  charge  of  a  policeman. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 


FRENCH  ANJ)  ENGLISH  RULE. 


The  fish  of  Newfoundland,  the  furs  of  New 
France,  and  trench  jealousy  of  Spanisli  achieve- 
ments, were  all  prime  factors  in  tlie  efforts  made  by 
France  to  obtain  possession  of  this  new  world. 
Added  to  these,  there  were  political  and  religious 
ambitions  that  knew  no  iimit,  incarnated  in  men 
who  feared  nothing  and  would  dare  everything  to 
further  the  interests  of  la  belle  France  and  the 
Jesuit  order.  They  went  everywhere,  and  every- 
where the  Lily  and  the  Cross  marked  the  route  they 
traveled.  Colonies  followed  in  their  wake,  and  all 
deeds  done  in  each  were  spread  before  the  king,  and 
discoursed  upon  by  his  ministers.  Krom  the  time 
M.  de  Champlain  visited  the  lakes,  the  French  Gov- 
einment  claimed  this  region  as  its  own.  All  of 
Canada,  and  what  is  now  knoH-n  as  the  Northwest, 
was  variously  designated  as  New  France,  Louisiana, 
or  Canada. 

During  French  rule,  no  less  than  three  kings  and 
three  regents  exercised  authority  over  IJetroit  and 
its  surroundings.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  on 
May  14,  1610.  his  widow,  Mary  de  Medici,  became 
regent,  and  continued  as  such  until  16(7.  when 
Louis  XIII.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  assumed  the 
kingship.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu  was 
appointed  as  his  prime  minister,  and  served  until 
1642.  During  his  sway,  on  July  29,  1629,  Quebec 
was  captured  by  the  English,  and  remained  in  their 
possession,  with  Louis  Kertk  as  governor,  until  the 
treaty  of  March  29,  1632,  when  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  French.  Louis  XIIL  died  May  14, 1643,  and 
his  widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  became  regent,  with 
Cardinal'  Mazarin  as  prime  minister.  He  continued 
in  office  until  1661.  The  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  ended  in  1651,  and  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  became  king.  He  reigned  until  his 
death,  September  1,  1715.  The  Duke  of  Orleails 
then  became  regent,  serving  until  1723,  when  Louis 
XV.,  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  was  crowned 
king.  During  his  reign,  on  September  8.  1760, 
Canada  was  surrendered  by  Marquis  Vaudreuil  to 
General  Jeffrey  Arnherst,  and  on  November  29, 
1760,  Detroit  was  given  up  by  the  French  Com- 
mandant Bellestre  to  Major  Robert  Rogers.  In 
1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  sometimes  called  the 


Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  was  fully  surrendered,  and 
George  111.  of  England  became  the  sovereign  ol 
Detroit.  Four  kings,  therefore,  have  ruled  this 
region. 

Under  the  French  Government,  a  governor-gen- 
eral, appointed  by  the  king,  commanded  at  Quebec. 
Local  commandants  were  appointed  for  Detroit  and 
other  posts  with  almost  plenary  power,  but  they 
were  supposed  to,  and  probably  did,  conform  their 
authority  as  far  as  possible  to  French  la.w.  They 
were  held  responsible  to  the  governor-general,  to 
whom  they  reported. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  French  governors  of 

1603-1612,  M.  Chauvin,  Commander  de  Chastes, 
and  M,  de  Moms. 

1612-1619,  Samuel  de  Champlain.  with  Prince  de 
Cond6  as  acting  goveriior. 

1619-1629,  Admiral  Montniorenci  as  acting  gov- 

1633-1635,  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

1636,  M.  dc  Chilteaufort. 

1637-1647,  M,  de  Montmagny. 

1647-1651,  M,  d'Aillebout. 

i65t-i6s6.  M,  jean  de  Lauson. 

1656-1657,   M,  Charies  de  Lauson-Charny. 

1657-1658,  M.  d'Aillebout. 

1658-1661,  Viscount  d'Argenson. 

1661-1663,  Baron  d'Avangour. 

1663-1665.  Chevalier  de  Saffrey-Mesy. 

1O65-1673,  Chevalier  de  Courcelies. 

i672-r682.  Comte  Frontenac. 

1682-1685.  M-  Lefebere  de  la  Barre. 

1685-1689,  Marquis  de  Denonville. 

1689-1699,  Comte  Frontenac. 

1699-1705,  Chevalier  de  Callieres. 

1705-1726,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 

1726-1747,  Marquis  de  Bcauharnois. 

1747-1749,  Comte  de  la  Galissonere. 

1749-1753,  Marquis  de  la  Jouquire, 

1752,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  acting  governor 

a  short  time, 

1752-1755,   Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville. 

[755-1760,  Pierre  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil-Cavagnal. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Canada  by  the  Marquis 
Vaudreuil  to  General  Amherst,  the  following  mili- 
tary governors  were  appointed:  General  James 
Murray  to  command  at  Quebec.  General  Gage  at 
Montreal,  and  Colonel  Benton  at  Three  Rivers. 

In  1763,  by  proclamation  oE  George  III.,  the 
boundary  of  Quebec  and  other  provinces  was  estab- 
lished, but  no  part  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  was  included  in  any  of  the  provinces  then 
created.  The  same  proclamation  appointed  General 
James  Murray  governor-general,  and  provided  for 
his  forming  a  council  composed  of  the  lieutenant- 
governors  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  the  chief 
justice,  the  inspector  of  customs,  and  eight  leading 


On  June  22,  1774,  under  the  so-called  Quebec 
Act,  a  civil  government  was  first  provided  for  the 
territory  which  included  Detroit.  By  the  terms  of 
this  Act  the  legfislative  power  wa.s  vested  in  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  commander-in- 
chief,  and  a  council  of  not  less  than  seventeen  nor 
more  than  twenty-three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king. 

None  of  the  governor-generals,  howe\'er,  exercised 
any  authority  over  this  region,  except  as  military 
officers.  As  under  French  government,  so  also 
under  English  rule,  the  resident  commandant  exer- 
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cised  the  functions  of  both  a  civil  and  a  military 
officer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
general ;  and  all  posts  west  of  Detroit  were  gov- 
erned from  this  establishment. 

A  law  dividing  the  province  of  Quebec  into  the 
two  general  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
became  operative  oJi  December  26,  1791,  and  as  the 
Ottawa  River  was  the  dividing  line,  Michigan  there- 
after formed  part  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the   English  governors : 

1760-1763,  General  Jeffrey  Amherst. 

1763-1766,  General  James  Murray. 

1766-  ,  Pauiius  Emelius  Irvine  (President  of 
Executive  Council),  for  3  months. 

1766-1770,  Sir  Guy  Carleton   (Lieut. -Governor). 

1770-1774,  Hector  T.  Cramahe  (President  of  Ex- 
ecutive Council). 

[774.-1778,  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

1778-1784,  General  Frederick  Haldimand  (Lteut.- 
Governor). 

1784-        ,  Henry  Hamilton  (Lieut.-Governor). 

[785-  .  Colonel  Henry  Hope  (President  of 
Council). 

1785-1792,  Guy  Carleton,  as  Lord  Dorchester. 

1792-1796,  John  Graves  Simcoe  (Lieut.-Governor 
of  Upper  Canada). 
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TICRKITORIAI,  AND  STATK  COVKRNMENTS. 


The  question  as  to  what  State,  by  virtue  of  its 
original  colonial  charter,  possessed  this  portion  of 
the  West  has  been  frequently  discussed.  The  claim 
of  Virginia  seems  as  well  founded  as  that  of  any  of 
the  other  States,  and  her  claims  were  fortified  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  only  colonial  State  ttiat  ever 
attempted  to  exercise  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the 
Territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio.  In  October, 
(778,  as  appears  by  the  Statutes  at  Large  (Vol.  IX., 
page  557),  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  organized  the 
territory  on  the  west  of  the  Ohio,  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi,  into  the  county  of  Illinois,  and  appointed 
Colonel  John  Todd  military  commandant.  It  is  also 
shown  by  a  letter  from  Winthrop  Sargent,  addressed 
to  the  President  on  July  31,  1790,  and  quoted  in 
American  State  Papers,  Public  Land  Series,  Vol.  L, 
that  Todd  transferred  certain  powers  to  a  Mr. 
Legras,  and  that  a  court  was  held  at  Vincennes  and 
various  acts  performed  under  direction  of  its  judges. 
This  would  seem  to  be  almost  conclusive  evidence 
of  Che  rights  of  Virginia. 

Dissensions  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  several 
States  hindered  the  formation  of  the  Union;  but  all 
of  the  States  finally  surrendered  their  claims 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  cession  a  law  was 
passed  in  October,  1780  providing  that  the  territory 
to  be  ceded  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union  that  the  States  erected 
therein  should  be  of  suitable  extent  not  Ic^s  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  square.  After  the  passage  of  this  law,  on 
March  I,  1781,  New  York  released  her  claims; 
Vii^inia,  on  March  i  1784  Massaehusctts  on  April 
'9p  '785;  and  Connecticut  on  September  14  1786, 
and  May  30,  1800.  The  particular  region  embrac- 
ing Detroit  was  ceded  bj  Massachusetts 

7X1?  Norlkwest  Territory. 
On  July  13,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  founder  of  the  Dane  Law 
School  of  Cambridge,  has  been  generally  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  ordinance.  There  is. 
however,  no  probability  that  the  vital  points  of  the 
ordinance  were  originated  by  Mr.  Dane.  As  long 
ago  as  October,  1841,  an  article  appeared  in  the 


North  American  Review  containing  copious  e: 
from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  which  he 
distinctly  claimed  the  authorship,  without  amend- 
ment, of  portions  of  the  urdinance.  As  the  ordi- 
nance was  expressly  framed  in  the  interest  of  the 
land  company  he  represented,  it  is  presumably  the 
portion  excluding  slavery  and  providing  for  schools 
that  is  attributable  to  him.  Further  evidence  of  his 
authorship  is  contained  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
same  periodical  for  April,  1S76,  written  by  \Villiam 


F.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Chicago. 
He  shows  that  at  the  time  the  ordinance  was  framed 
the  country  was  in  debt  and  in  great  need  of  money; 
and  that  the  ordinance  was  designed  to  insure  the 
sale  to  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany of  .Associates,  of  one  and  one  half  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  Further,  by 
the  history  and  language  of  all  the  preceding  pro- 
posed ordinances,  and  of  the  committees  on  them  ; 
by  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  ordinance  as 
passed,  with  the  style  of  Mr.  Dane  and  the  state- 
ments of  his  own  biographer ;  by  the  names  of  the 
committee  who  reported  the  final  ordinance ;  by  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  by  which  it  was  passed  ;  by  a 
history  of  the  organization  in  1786-1787  of  the  Ohio 
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Company  of  Associates ;  and,  linally.  by  direct  quo- 
tations from  Dr.  Cutler's  own  memoranda,  in  whicli 
there  are  evidences  of  ciear-iieaded  business  capa- 
city, and  rare  ability  as  a  writer,  diplomat,  and  cor- 
respondent, he  proves  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  the  author 
of  the  language  which  gives  character  to  ihit  most 
remarkable  document 

Mr.  Poole  also  shons  that  General  St  Ciajr  then 
president  of  Congress  was  induced  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  the  scheme  bv  the  promiw  of  being 
made  governor ;  and  that  W  inthrop  Sargent  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Ftrmory  was  one 
of  the  ofilicers  of  the  tompiny  whiili  fimnded  the 
first  settlement  at  IManetta  Ohio 

The  ordinance  provided  for  the  tppointmtnt  from 
time  to  time,  by  Congress  of  t  ^\eriior  whose 
commission  should  continue  m  force  three  jears 
unless  sooner  revoked  He  was  to  reside  m  the 
district,  and,  white  acting  as  governor  was  required 
to  have  therein  a  freehold  estate  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  The  secretary  whose  commission 
was  to  continue  m  force  for  four  years  unless 
revoked,  was  also  to  reside  m  the  distnct  and  was 
required  to  posses-,  five  hundred  atres  of  land  whiie 

By  law  of  1792  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  was  directed  to  provide  a  seal  for  the  officers 
of  the  Territory.  The  seal  furnished  was  really 
symbolic.  It  shows  the  sliort,  thick  trunk  of  a 
prostrate  tree,  evidently  a  buckeye,  felled  b)  a  wood- 
man's axe,  while  near  by  stands  an  apple-tree  laden 
with  fruit.  The  buckeye  is  a  species  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  indigenous  to  and  very  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  tributary  streams  and  not 
found  elsewhere.     Fmm  this  fact  the  tree  dcrnes 


its  specific  name,  Ohioensis.  The  abundance  of 
these  trees  gave  the  name  of  Buckeye  State  to  Ohio. 
The  tree  is  called  buckeye  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  nuts  to  the  beautiful  brown  eyes  of  the  native 
deer.      The  presence  of  the  buckeye  tree  was  an 


unfailing  evidence  of  the  richest  soil,  yet  the  tree 
was  worth  little  except  [or  its  shade.  The  felling  of 
the  useless  buckeye,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
fruit-tree,  gives  force  to  the  motto,  "Meliorem  lapsa 
locavit."  (The  fallen  has  made  room  for  a  better.) 
The  aptness*of  the  seal  and  motto  is  enforced  by 
the  tact  that  Ohio  orchardi  almost  from  the  first, 
haie  been  noted  for  the  profusion  and  good  quality 
of  their  fruit  In  early  days  most  of  the  supply  for 
Detroit  c  ime  from  that  State 

The  first  terntorial  officers  lAiLre  appointed  on 
July  13  1787  They  were  as  fillows:  Arthur  .St. 
Lkiir  governor  Samuel  H  Parsons,  James  M. 
Vamum  and  John  Cleves  Symiies,  judges;  and 
Wiiithrop  Sargent  secretary  Governor  St,  Clair 
continued  in  ollice  e\cn  after  the  Territory  of  Indi- 
ana was  created  and  was  the  only  governor  this 
region  had  under  the  Northwest  Territory,  Win- 
throp  Sargent  was  succeeded  on  June  28,  1798,  by 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  he  in  turn  by  Charles 
Willing  Byrd  John  Rice  Jones  was  attorney-gen- 
eral in  I  Sew  and  William  Mcintosh,  territorial 
treasurer  in  1^01 

Bylawof  May7,  1800, 
the  Northwest  Territory 
was  divided,  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Indiana  created ; 
and  on  April  30,  1802, 
Congress  provided  that 
when  the  citizens  of  the 
J^'C  region  to  be  called  Ohio 
'-^/  adopted  a  constitution, 
ct  nforming  10  certain 
conditicns  prescribed  by 
Congress  the  region  in- 
cluding Detroit '.hould  be 
attached  to  the  Teiritory 
of  Indnnt  Although  a 
majontv  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  were  op- 
posed tc  the  hclding  of 

f, ""'     ■"■■■'  I    com  ention    and    the 

credticn  of  the  Stale  of 
Ohio  yet  a  convention  was  c  lied  It  began  at 
Chdlicothe  on  November  i  iho'  and  closed  Nov- 
ember '9  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed State  of  Ohio  embraced  a  portion  of  what 
was  then  Wayne  County,  and  the  population  of  the 
entire  county  was  counted  to  make  up  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants  for  a  State,  yet  delegates  from 
Wayne  County  were  not  admitted  to  the  convention. 
Neither  was  the  constitution  which  the  convention 
framed  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people. 

The  convention  modified  the  conditions  made  by 
Congress,  the  Tnodifications  were  accepted  on  March 
3,  1803,  and  the  admission  of  Ohio  was  thus  com- 
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Half  of  what  is  now  ilie  State  of  Michigan, 
including  Detroit,  was  thus  annexed  lo  Indiana 
Territory  without  the  wish  or  consent  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  in  defiance  of  their  protests. 

Tke  Territory  of  Indiana. 
The  officers  of  Indiana  Territory,  during  our  con- 
nection with  that  commonwealth,  were  as  follows : 


INDlJUil  TERRITDRI 


governor  \\  illiam  Henry  Hanr-on  ietreiary  John 
Gibson  (it  waa  to  him  that  tht  celebrated  chief 
Logfan  made  his  noted  "^peerh  in  1774)  attorney- 
generals,  J    R    Jones  and   Benjamin   Park       The 


ofhciais  of  Indiana  seemed  indifferent  as  to  their 
relation  to  Detroit  or  realized  that  it  was  only  of 
a  temporary  character  A  vote  of  the  Territory 
on  September  11  1804  showed  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  thirtv  eight  m  fiior  of  \  General 
Aiseniblv  and  Governor  Harnson  issued  ■\  procia-* 
raation  that  the  Termory  had  passed  into  the  SLCond 


grade  of  government.  On  Saturday,  October  13, 
1 804,  a  town-meeting  was  held  in  Detroit  to  petition 
the  (General  Government  for  a  separate  territory.  'I'he 
"Annals  of  Congress,"  pages  20  and  21,  show  that 
on  December  5,  1804,  Mr.  Worthington  presented 
the  petition  of  James  May  and  others,  praying  that 
that  part  of  Indiana  Territory  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line,  extending  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Lake  Michigan,  may  be  a  separate  territory.  On 
December  6  Mr.  Worthington  also  presented  the 
petition  of  "  The  Democratic  Republicans  of  the 
Gounty  of  Wayne,  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana." 
signed  by  their  chairman,  Robert  Abbott,  praying 
for  a  division  of  said  Territory.  It  received  the 
same  reference  as  the  previous  petition  of  James 
May  and  others. 

While  these  proceedings  were  being  had,  an  Act 
of  March  26,  1804,  which  took  effect  October  i, 
i8o4,placed  under  the  government  of  Indiana  all  of 
the  newlv  acquired  Territory  of  Louisiana  which  lay 
ncrth  of  in  ea^t  and  west  hue  on  the  thirt\-third 
degree  of  north  latitude  For  a  penod  of  three 
mo  ths  Detr  it  was  thus  included  in  a  territorial 
government  whith  had  jurisdiction  oier  all  of  the 
presei  t  States  of  Mich  gan  W  isconsin  Iowa,  Mm 
ncsota  Missoun  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  nearl) 
ail  of  Kansas  and  \V  yomm^,  over  one  third  of  Col 
orado  and  Indian  Territories,  and  all  of  Dakota, 
Montana,    Idaho,   Oregon,   and   Washington. 

Tlie   Territory  of  ATichtgan. 

On  January  1 1,  1805,  by  a  law  to  take  effect  June 
30,  1805,  Congress  divided  Indiana  Territory  into 
two  territories,  named  Indiana  and  Michigan.  The 
latter  was  to  include  that  part  of  Indiana  Territory 
lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  on  July 
2,  1805,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  at  De- 
troit to  the  Governor  and  Judges.  A  territorial  seal 
was  adopted  on  July  9.  ]  805,  probably  identical  with 
the  private  seal  of  Governor  Hull.  A  seal,  designed 
expressly  for  a  territorial  seal,  was  described  by 
Governor  Cass,  and  recorded  on  December  1,  1814. 
The  motto,  "  Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor  "  (The  shoot 
at  length  becomes  a  tree),  indicated  that  a  measure 
of  independence  was  secured  by  a  separate  territorial 
government. 

On  February  16,  1818,  the  people  of  the  Territory 
voted  on  the  question  of  passing  to  what  was  known 
as  the  second  grade  of  government,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  majority  was  against  it.  In  April,  1816, 
Congress  took  a  strip  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  included  it  in  the  bounds  of  the  new 
State  of  Indiana.  Two  years  later,  on  April  18, 
1818,  Congress  increased  the  size  of  the  Territory  by 
adding  to  it  all  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  western  half  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
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By  Act  of  Congress  of  July  i6, 1819,  the  Territory 
was  authtirized  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress.  On 
March  3,  1823,  Congress  transferred  the  government 
of  the  Territory  from  the  Governor  and  Judges  to 
the  governor  and  a  council  of  nine  persons,  to  be 


selected  by  the  President  from  eighteen  persons 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Territory, 

By  Act  of  January  29,  1827,  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  authorized  to  elect  thirteen  persons  to 
constitute  the  legislative  council.  A  second  addition 
to  the  territorial  limits  of  Michigan  was  made  on 
June  z8,  1834.  All  of  the  present  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  a  large  part  of 
Dakota,  were  then  included  in  Michigan  Territory. 
On  January  26,  1 835,  the  legislative  council  provided 
for  the  election,  on  April  4,  of  eighty-nine  delegates 
to  form  a  State  constitution.  The 
assembled  at  Detroit  on  May  11,  1835. 
and  concluded  its  labors  on  June  24. 

The  following  delegates  from  Wayne  County  were 
present  at  the  convention ;  Caleb  Harrington.  John 
McDonnell,  Ammon  Brown,  John  R.  Williams, 
Theophilus  E.  Tallman,  Alpheus  White,  George  W. 
Ferrington,  Amos  Stevens,  Asa  H.  Otis,  Conrad 
Ten  Eyck,  Charles  K.  Irwin,  Louis  Bcaufait,  Wm. 
Woodbridge,  Peter  Van  Every,  John  Biddle,  J.  D. 
Davis,  and  John  Norveil. 

The  convention  proposed  to  Congress  that  certain 
lands  be  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  university,  and  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings;  and  also  that  the  State  have  a  certain 
number  of  the  salt  springs,  and  a  percentage  on  the 
sales  of  all  public  lands  lying  within  the  State.  It 
also  asked  that  the  northern  boundary  should  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Act  of  iSoj,  which  created 
Michigan  Territory, 

The  constitution,  thus  prepared,  was  adopted  by 
the  people  at  an  election  held  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1835. 

The  officers  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  so  far 
as  known,  were  as  follows.  The  list  is  necessarily 
somewhat  incomplete,  because  the  records  of  ap- 
pointments by  the  governor,  prior,  to  1814,  were 
destroyed  in  the  War  of  1812: 


William  Hull,  March  1, 1805,  to  October  29, 1813. 

Lewis  Cass,  October  29,  18(3,  to  August  6,  1831. 
/   George  B.  Porter,  August  6,  1831,  to  July  6,  1834. 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  July  6,  1834,  to  September 
20,  1835. 

John  S.  Horner,  September  20.  1835,  to  Novem- 
ber 2,  [835. 

Stanley  Griswold,  March  i,  1805,  to  March  18, 
!8o8. 
Reuben  Attwater,  March  18,  i8o3,  to  October  15, 


,    Wm.  Woodbridge,  October  15,  1814 
15,  1828. 
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James  Witherell,  January  1 5,  i 
John  T.  Mason,  May  20,  183c 
Stevens  T.Mason,  July  12, 18 
1835- 


8,  to  May  20,1830. 
ojuly  12,  1831. 
,  to  September  30. 


John  S.  Horner,  September  30,  1S35.  to  Novem- 
ber 13.  1835. 

Frederii:k  Bates,  1805  to  November  26,  1806. 
Ehjah  Brush,  November  26,  1806,  to  December 

13,  iSis. 

Robert  Abbott,  December  13,  1813,  to  January  i, 

.830. 

Levi  Cook,  January  i,  1830,  to  February  19,  1836. 


John  R.  Williams,  August  2,  1818,  to  April  14. 
1829. 

De  Garmo  Jones,  April  14,  1829,  to  October  23, 
1829, 

W.  L.  Newberry,  October  23,  1829,  to  March  14, 
1831, 

John  !■:.  Schwartz,  March  14,  1831. 


A.  G.  Whitney, to  September,  1823. 

B,  V.  H.  Witherell,  September.  1823,  to  — . 


James  McCloskey,  August  [4,  1818,  to  — . 

Calvin  Baker,  August  10,  1822,  to  — . 
Jefferson  Morris,  March  7,  1834,  to  — . 

77ie  Slate  of  Michigan. 
The  history  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Territory  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan is  a  history  of  alternate  enlargement  and  con- 
traction of  her  possessions.  The  autocratic  and  un- 
justifiable exclusion  of  delegates  of  Wayne  County 
from  participation  in  the  convention  which  carved 
out  the  State  of  Ohio  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  1828  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to 
organize  a  Territory  by  the  name  of  Huron,  and  to 
make  the  Lake  Superior  region 
a  part  of  it.  On  February  1 5, 
1828,  a  meeting  of  citizens  of 
Detroit  was  held  to  protest 
against  it,  and  the  project  failed. 
The  next  effort  of  this  kind,  in 
1835,  was  more  successful,  and 
is  described  in  connection  with 
the  Toledo  War, 

On  March  i8,  [836,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Detroit  to 
protest  against  permitting  Ohio 
to  possess  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, which  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy  square 
miles  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Meantime,  by  Aa 
of  April  20,  1836,  which  took 
July  3  1836  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was 


Robert  Abbott,  1809  to  February  19,  1836. 
Solomon  Sibley,  October  4,  1814,  to  1817. 
George  McUougall,  October,  1814,  to  1817, 
Richard  Smyth.  December  21,  1817. 
James  McCloskey,  August  8,  1817. 

JamesMay,October3, 1805,  toSeptember  29, 1806. 
George    McDougall,     September    29,    1806,    to 
August  2,  1818. 


effect  on 

Ali  protests  against  the  curtailing  of  the  southern 
boundary  were  unavaiimg  and  on  June  15,  1836, 
Congress  passed  an  Act  admitting  Michigan  as  a 
State,  provided  she  would  accept  of  boundaries 
which  gave  the  disputed  territory  to  Ohio.  A  few 
days  later,  on  June  23,  Congress  passed  another  Act, 
accepting  the  proposition  of  the  convention  of  1835, 
with  some  modifications,  which  denied  to  Michigan 
the  boundary  she  claimed.    This  last  proposition  of 
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Congress  occasioned  much  controversy,  agitating 
the  public  mind  all  through  1836,  Meetings  were 
held  in  Detroit,  on  September  2  and  October  rz,  to 
oppose  the  yielding  of  the  territory  to  Oiiio,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  election  of  county  officers  who  would 
oppose  it.  Finally  the  legislature  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, by  Act  of  July  20,  1836,  provided  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  to 
be  assembled  to  settle  the  question.  The  following 
delegates  from  Wayne  County  were  elected  on  Sep- 
tember 12:  Titus  Dort,  D.  C.  McKinstry,  Louis 
Beaufait,  B.  B.  Kercheval,  Ammon  Brown,  Eli 
Bradsliaw,  H,  A.  Noyes,  and  John  McDonnell.  The 
convention  met  at  Ann  Arbor  September  26,  [836, 
and  decided  against  accepting  admission  with  the 
boundary  as  proposed  by  Congress.  OnNovember  14 
following  the  Democratic  County  Committee  issued  a 
circular,  recommending  the  holding  of  another  con- 
vention at  Ann  Arbor  on  December  14.  They 
urged  that  the  people  of  the  State  elect  delegates  to 
such  a  convention,  saying  that,  although  the  vote  of 
the  Washtenaw  County  delegates  defeated  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition  of  Congress,  the  people 
of  that  county  had  since  then  elected  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
terms  of  Congress  They  further  urged  that  speedy 
action  was  necessary  in  order  lo  secure  to  the  new 
State  a  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  that  Congress 
was  about  to  distnbute  and  tlso  the  percentage  en 
sales  of  public  lands  m  M  chigan 

Governor  MasLn  favored  the  project  anJ  the 
convent  on  was  held  as  propo  ed  The  follcvMnj, 
persons  were  present  as  delegates  from  Wayne 
County  John  R  Williams  Ross  Wilk  ns  Charles 
Moran  Marshall  J  Bacon  D  Goodum  B  F  H 
Witherell  J  E  Schwartz  Reynold GiHett  Eh  Brad- 
shaw  H  A  Noyes  Ehi  u  Mor'.e  Warner  Tuttle 
A  V  Murray  James  Butkhn  Jos  ah  Mason  and 
Charles  F   Irwm 

This  last  Lonvent  on  unaniraousl)  re'sohed  to 
accept  the  pres(,ribed  conditions  of  admi  s  on  the 
validity  of  Its  action  was  recognzed  by  Congress 
and  on  January     6   1837  the  State  wa&  by  a  new 


An  formally  admitted  as  the  twenty-si.\th  State  of 
the  Union 

It  thus  appears  that  a  conventicm,  called  by  a 
political  part>  as  suth  brought  about  the  admission 
of  Michigan  as  a  Stale  A  suggestive  feature  of 
the  convention  was  the  fact  that  there  u'ere  no 
delegates  present  from  Monroe  County,  in  which 
Toledo  was  then  lotated  The  action  of  the  con- 
vention thit  provided  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  in 
i8o2,  and  refused  to  admit  delegates  from  Wayne 
County,  was  thus  fully  equalled. 

The  people  were  now  relieved  of  an  anomalous 
government,  neither  territorial  nor  state.  Without 
specific  congressional  authority,  they  had  possessed  a 
state  government,  \^■ith  a  full  set  of  officers,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  years  before  the 
State  was  recognized  as  such  by  Congi^ess.  Under 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
however,  had  a  right  to  a  state  government,  as  the 
Territory  contained  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
'  The  citizens  were  e.>:ceedingly  pleased  at  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  admission  to  the 
Union;  and  on  February  g,  1837,  a  great  celebra- 
tion was  had  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  Brady 
Guards  paraded,  twenty-six  guns  were  fired,  Jefferson 
Avenue  was  illuminated,  and  bonfires  flamed  every- 
where. 

A  State  seal  was  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
1835.  On  June  2  the  president  of  the 
1  stated  that  he  had  received  a  design  for 
a  seal;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Lena- 
wee offered  the  following: 

Received.  Ihat  the  president  of  the  convention  lender  to  Hon 
orable  Lewis  Cass  the  thanks  of  this  convrntion,  representing  the 
people  of  Michigan,  [or  the  handsome  Stale  Seal  presented  by 
him  to  the  fotthcaming  State. 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  adopted 
on  June  22.  On  the  same  day  that  the  design  was 
presented,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Norvell  of  Wayne,  the 
follovving  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution :  "A  great  seal  shall  be  provided  by  the 
governor,  to  contain  device  and  inscription,  described 
in  papers  relating  thereto,  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  convention,  and  deposited  in  the  oflice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Territory."  Concerning  the  mottoes 
on  the  seal,  D.  IJ.  Duffield,  in  a  letter  to  General  John 
Robertson,  quoted  in  his  "Flags of  Michigan," gives 
this  information  :  He  says.  "  When  a  law  student 
with  Major  Lewis  Cass,  in  the  year  1841,  we  had 
some  converssaion  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  now  recall 
it  he  then  stated  that  »■  *  ♦  the  late  General 
Casi  selected  and  modified  the  celebrated  inscription 
upcn  the  black  marble  slab  that  marks  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  the  distinguished  archi- 
tect That  inscription  reads,  "Si  monumentum 
requins  circumspice."  (If  you  require  a  monu- 
ment look  around  you.) 
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After  fifteen  years  of  growth,  a  i 
was  deemed  desirable.  June  3. 1850,  the  second  con- 
stitutional convention  opened  its  session  at  Lansing. 
It  concluded  its  work  on  August  15.  The  delegates 
from  Wayne  County  were :  D.  Goodwin,  H.J.  Alvord, 
J,  H,  Bagg,  A.  Brown.  P.  Desnoyers,  E.  C.  Eaton, 
H.  Fralick.  H.  T.  liackus,  li.  V.  H.  Witherell.  and  J. 
Gibson.  The  new  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  approved  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November.  1850,  becoining  operative  on  January  i, 
1851.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the 
Constitution  of  183;  and  that  of  1850  are  as  follows: 
By  the  Constitution  of  1835,  all  judges  and  all  State 
officers,  except  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
were  appointed,  and  their  siiiaries  determined,  by 


e  Legislature.  The  Constitution  of  1850  niade 
ese  officers  elective,  and  fixed  their  salaries.  The 
ginal  constitution  provided  that  the  Legislature 
ght  establish  courts,  and  appoint  regents  of  the 
iversity;  that  of  1850  prescribed  what  courts 
)u[d  be  established,  allowing  only  municipal 
urts  to  be  created  by  the  Legislature,  and  pro- 
ed  for  the  election  of  regents  of  the  uni^'ersity. 
e  Constitution  of  1835  provided  for  annual  ses- 
ns  of  the  Legislature;  that  of  1850,  for  biennial 
sions.  The  one  of  1835  prohibited  the  passage 
la«'S  for  general  corporate  organizations,  and 
thorized  special  charters;  that  of  1S50  prescribed 
ourse  directly  the  reverse.  The  first  constitution 
ovided  that  private  property  might  be  taken  for 
blic  use  by  allowing  just  compensation,  and  the 
p  wers  of  boards  of  supervisors  were  quite  re- 
tted. The  Constitution  of  1850  made  more 
ngent  provision  as  to  taking  private  property  for 
blic  use,  and  gave  larger  legislative  power  to 
ards  of  supervisors.  The  Coastitution  of  183; 
sa  d  nothing  about  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  Jiquor: 
at  of  1850  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  author- 
izmg  licenses  for  its  sale. 

A  third  constitutional  convention  came  together 
at  Lansing,  on  May  15,  1867,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion until  August  22.  The  delegates  from  Wayne 
County  were  Robert  McClelland,  Daniel  Goodwin, 
Peter  Desnoyers,  \Vm.  A.  Smith,  Jonatlian  Shearer, 
and  W.  E.  Warner.  The  result  of  their  labors  was 
disapproved  by  the  people. 

In  1873  a  constitutional  commission,  provided  for 
by  the  Legislature,  held  sessions  at  Lansing,  from 
August  ■'7  to  October  16  1873  Ashley  Pond  and 
E         ^    d  a  n        hrs    d 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 


LEGISLATURES  AND   LAWS. 


The  first  Legislature  under  English  ru!e  was 
called  by  prwtamatioii  from  Kingston,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  on  July  i6,  1792.  Lieutenant-governor 
Simeoe,  of  Canada,  then  defined  the  limits  of  nine- 
teen counties,  ICent  County  included  the  region 
embracing  Detroit,  and  was  to  have  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  In  August,  1792,  an  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  Wm.  Macomb  and  Wm.  Grant 
were  elected  as  members  of  the  first  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  from  the  count)'  of  Kent. 

The  legislative  session  began  September  17,  at 
Newark,  now  Niagara,  and  closed  October  15,  1792. 
The  second  session  began  at  Newark  on  May  31, 
1793,  and  lasted  till  July  9.  The  third  session 
began  June  2,  1794,  and  closed  July  9.  The  fourth 
session  lasted  from  July  6,  1795,  to  August  10,  and 
the  fifth  from  May  16  to  June  3,  1796. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1787,  the  Governor 
and  Judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory  constituted 
the  Legislature.  They  arrived  at  Marietta  on  July 
9,  1788,  and  their  first  enactments  were  dated  from 
that  place,  and  published  by  being  nailed  on  a  tree 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum.  As  Detroit  was 
in  possession  of  the  English,  none  ot  their  laws 
were  in  force  here  until  after  July  11,  1796.  The 
laws  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  were  issued  from 
Marietta,  Vincennes,  and  Cincinnati.  This  last 
named  place  was  originally  called  Losantiville ;  it 
was  so  named  by  Israel  Ludlow,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors.  As  the  town  was  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  River,  he  took  the  first  letter  of  that 
name,  the  Latin  word  os  (the  mouth),  the  Greek 
word  anti  (opposite),  and  the  French  viile  (a  town), 
and  built  up  the  name,  thus  rivalhng  in  his  ingenuity 
the  linguistic  feats  of  our  Judge  Woodward.  Cin- 
cinnati was  made  the  seat  of  justice  on  January  2, 
1 790,  and  in  1795  the  Governor  and  Judges  assembled 
there  to  revise  their  former  regulations  and  adopt 

Uy  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  soon  as  there  M'ere 
five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  in  the  Territory, 
an  assembly  was  to  be  elected,  with  one  member  for 
each  five  hundred  free  white  males.  When  the 
number  of  delegates  reached  twenty-five,  the  assem- 
bly was  to  regulate  the  ratio  of  representation. 
Having  ascertained  that  there  were  in  the  Territory 


the  requisite  number  of  male  citizens,  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Governor  St.  Clair,  on  October  29, 
1791,  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  the  electors  to 
choose  representatives  to  a  General  Assembly,  which 
he  ordered  to  convene  at  Cincinnati  on  January  22, 
1799.  Three  members  were  allotted  to  Wayne 
County,  and  an  election  was  held  on  the  third  Mon- 
dayof  December,  1799.  Owing  to  some  informality 
or  fraud,  another  election  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  was  held  at  Detroit,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Wayne  County,  on  January  14  and  15,  1799,  result- 
ing in  the  election  of  Solomon  Sibley,  Jacob  Visger, 
and  Charles  F.  Chabert  Joncaire.  Although  the 
Assembly  was  to  have  met  on  January  22,  1799,  its 
sessions  did  not  begin  until  February  4. 

An  upper  house  or  council,  as  it  was  called,  was 
created,  consisting-  of  five  persons,  selected  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  Congress,  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  Assembly.  This  first  council  con- 
sisted of  James  Findlay,  Jacob  Uurnet,  Henry  Van- 
derburg,  Daiid  Vance,  and  Robert  Oliver. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  Judge 
Vanderburg.  who  lived  within  its  limits,  lost  his  seat 
in  the  council ;  Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  Jonathan  Schiefflin  was 
elected  Sibley's  successor  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, The  delegates  from  Wayne  County,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  second  Assembly,  on  November 
23,  1801,  consisted  of  Charles  F.  Chabert  Joncaire, 
George  McDougall,  and  Jonathan  Schieffiin.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  pliant  principles  and 
politics  of  that  day,  that  Schicfllin  and  Joncaire,  both 
of  whom  served  under  Governor  Hamilton,  and 
joined  with  the  Indians  in  killing  and  scalping  the 
white  inhabitants  in  the  Territory,  were  afterwards 
elected  to  represent  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  the 
very  regions  they  had  ravaged. 

As  late  as  May,  1797,  Jonathan  Schiefflin  had 
officially  declared  himself  an  English  subject,  and 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  become  an  Amer- 

After  the  nomination  o(  ten  persons  as  councilmen 
by  the  Assembly,  it  was  prorogued  by  the  governor, 
until  September  16,  1799,  at  which  time  he  ordered 
it  to  assemble  at  Cincinnati.  When  the  Assembly 
convened,  there  was  present  only  one  member  of  the 
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council,  Jacob  Burnet,  and  but  four  representatives, — 
Messrs.  Goforth,  McMillan,  Smith,  and  Ludlow. 
By  September  24  the  rest  of  the  members  had  ar- 
rived, and  both  houses  organized,  and  continued  in 
session  till  December  19,  when,  having  finished  their 
business,  the  governor,  at  their  request,  prorogued 
the  Assembly  until  the  first  Mmday  of  the  follow 
ing  Novembe  Af  hi  g  £  h 
August  20,       8  C     g 
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On  Nove    b        3     8        h    C 
again  met  a  Ch  11      h  g  1 

January  23,    8  h  as     dj  d  by     h 

governor,  to  C  h    f       h  M 

day  of  the  follow  rag  November.  The  proposed  re 
moval  of  the  seat  of  government  did  not  please  the 
inhabitants  of  Chillicothe,  and  some  of  them  attacked 
the  house  at  which  the  governor  and  Mr.  Schiefflin 
were  boarding.  The  member  from  Detroit  pro- 
duced a  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  mob  soon  dispersed. 
Before  the  Assembly  again  convened.  Congress,  by 
law  of  April  30,  1803,  attached  whM  is  now  Michi- 
gan to  Indiana  Territory.  The  law,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  until  certain  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  and  these  were  not  fulfilled  until  March 
3,  1803. 

Under  Indiana  Territory,  no  Legislature  was 
provided  for  unii!  called  by  proclamation  of  Gover- 
nor Harrison.  He  fixed  January  3,  1805,  as  the 
time  for  holding  an  election  for  members  of  an  As- 
sembly, to  meet  at  Vincennea  on  February  i.  The 
proclamation  did  not  reach  Wayne  County  in  lime, 
and  no  election  was  held,  and  no  represenlatives 
sent.  Other  representatives  as.sembled,  and  on 
February  7,  1805,  they  elected  ten  persons,  whose 
names  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  from 
which  number  he  was  to  select  five  to  constitute  the 
council.  Amoiig  the  ten  names  sent  were  those  of 
James  May  and  James  Henry  of  Detroit.  President 
Jefferson  declined  to  select,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  persons,  and  left  the  selection  to  Governor 
Harrison.  Meantime,  by  law  taking  effect  June  30. 
1805,  Michigan  Territory  was  created.  The  gover- 
nor and  the  three  judges,  who  were  constituted  the 
Legislature,  inet  on  July  4,  1805,  and  organized  for 
business. 

The  first  law  passed  and  published  by  them  was 
dated  July  9,  1805.  It  described  and  adopted  a  seal 
for  the  Territory.  The  laws  adopted  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Judges,  prior  to  May,  1806,  were  adopted 
as  a  whole  at  that  time.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
had  been  drafted  by  Judge  Woodward,  and  were 
designated  as  "the  Woodward  Code."  They  were 
printed  in  Washington,  and  on  June  18,  1807,  Judge 
Woodward  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  "  the 


laws  of  the  Territory  had  just  arrived,  and  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  but  one  copy  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  of  the  Northwestern  and  Indiana  laws 
there  is  not  a  complete  copy  in  the  Territory." 

In  view  of  their  official  position,  the  disregard  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  is  especial- 
ly noticeable.  On  Sunday,  February  26,  1809,  one 
f  the  judges  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  read  three 
mes  and  passed;  other  sessions  were  also  held  on 
he  Sabbath. 

Many  of  their  sessions  were  held  in  Richard 
myth's  tavern,  on  Woodward  Avenue,  near  Wood- 
fa  dge  Street.     There  was  constant  disagreement 

d  trouble  between  Governor  Hull  and  Judge 
Woodward;  and  on  all  points  of  difference,  the  vote 
g  nerally  stood  Hull  and  Bates,  or  Witherell,  against 
W  oodvvard  and  Griflin.  Judge  Woodward  also  dis- 
agreed with  Stanley  Griswold,  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory.  On  March,  17,  1808,  he  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  the  governor  and  the  secretary; 


mity  of  Ehcir 
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about  cighl  munlhs  none  with  the  governot. 

Among  the  curioNties  of  the  legislation  of  this 
period  was  the  passage  of  an  Act  on  September  14, 
1810,  "To  regulate  the  internal  government  and 
police  of  the  several  districts  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan."  It  provided  for  the  election  of  five 
selectmen,  or  councilors,  in  each  district,  with  power 
"  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  and, 
generally,  for  the  internal  government  and  police  of 
the  district,  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  for  these 
and  other  purposes  shall  levy  and  collect  rates  and 
taxes."  Under  this  Act,  Richard  Smyth,  Gabriel 
Godfroy,  .Sr.,  Peter  Desnoyers,  Augustus  H.  Wood- 
ward, and  James  McCloskey  were  elected  for  the 
district  of  Detroit,  on  October  8,  1811,  and  in  1812 
the  same  persons  were  serving,  except  that  H,  J. 
Hunt  had  taken  the  place  of  A.  B.  Woodward. 

The  (Sovernor  and  Judges  seemed  to  have  a 
morbid  tear  that  some  of  the  old  English  laws 
would  remain  in  force,  and  therefore,  at  intervals  of 
ei'ery  few  years,  a  new  Act  was  passed,  abolishing, 
either  specifically  or  generally,  all  Acts  of  the  English 
Pariiament.  An  Act  of  February  21,  1821  (page 
800,  sei^tion  12,  of  Volume  1.  of  Territorial  Laws), 
repeals  "so  much  o(  any  law,  or  supposed  law,  as 
might  operate  to  require  four  knights  girt  with 
swords  to  be  on  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  the  issue, 
joined  in  an  action  of  right,  be,  and  the  same  is 
abolished,  abrogated,  and  repealed."  An  Act  of 
May  ! !,  1820  (page  586,  Volume  I.),  abolished  trial 
by  battle,  and  this  was  again  specifically  abolished 
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by  law  of  February  21, 1 82 1  (page  802) .  As  late  as 
April  12,  1827,  a  law  gravely  provided  that  "the 
benefit  of  clergy  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
abolished."  The  term  "clergy,"  originally  limited 
to  ecclesiastics,  had  long  been  construed  to  mean 
any  person  who  could  read,  and  all  such,  at  one 
time,  were  exempt  from  capital  punishment.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1824,  a  few  laws  were  adopted,  and 
printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  following  judges,  with  the  governor,  or  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  as  acting  governor,  consti- 
tuted the  Legislature:  1805  to  November,  1806,  A. 
B.  Woodward,  F.  Bales,  John  Griffin ;  November, 
1806,  to  October,  1808,  A.  B.  Woodward,  John 
Griffin:  October,  1808,  to  June  7,  1824.,  A.  B.Wood- 
ward, John  Griffin,  James  Witherell.  The  following 
persons  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  governor  and 
judges  in  their  legislative  capacity:  1805  to  1807, 
Peter  Audrain  ;  1807  to  18J4,  Joseph  Watson  ;  1814 
toi8i7,Geo.McDougall;  1817,  JohnStockton;  1818 
101823,  A.G.Whitney:  '823  to  18^5,  E.  A.  Brush. 

Many  of  the  doings  of  the  Governor  and  Judges 
were  so  utterly  devoid  of  justice  and  such  a  moclt- 
ery  of  government  that  the  inhabitants,  almost  en 
masse,  were  enraged  and  disgusted.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  picture  of  their  mis- 
doings could  scarcely  be  overdrawn.  So  intolerable 
did  their  action  become  that  John  Gentle,  in  1807, 
published  in  The  Philadelphia  Aurora  and  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  a  series  of  articles  detailing  the  grievances 
of  the  people  in  language  that  was  far  from  being  of 
the  tenor  the  author's  name  might  indicate. 

These  articles  criticized  not  only  the  doings  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges  as  legislators,  but  also  their 
court  proceedings  and  their  actions  as  a  Land  Board ; 
and  intimated  that  they  were  controlling  for  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage  the  lots  in  the  city 
and  the  Ten-Thousand-Acre  Tract,  and  that  the 
Detroit  Bank  was  a  scheme  designed  to  further  the 
same  object.  Governor  Hull  and  Judge  Woodward 
especially  were  charged  wrtch  intrigue,  deception,  and 
untruth;  and  the  charges  were  apparently  proven. 
It  was  believed  by  many  of  the  people  that  Hull  was 
in  league  with  Aaron  Burr,  and  that  his  design  was 
to  impoverish  the  people  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
Territory,  that  his  plans  might  be  more  easily  carried 
out:  some  even  affected  to  believe,  or  did  believe, 
that  the  burning  of  the  town  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  was  a  part  of 
their  conspiracy. 

It  was  claimed  in  the  articles  of  Mr.  Gentle,  and 
also  in  other  published  articles,  that  Governor  Hull 
fabricated  stories  of  Indian  attacks  and  excited  false 
alarms,  in  order  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
from  his  wrong-doing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Governor  Hull  made  any 
published  reply  to  the  articles  of  Mr,  Gentle ;  he  cer- 
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tainly  did  not  in  the  paper  which  contained  the 
charges.  In  1808  Judge  Woodward  replied  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  also  in  the  Pittsbuigh 
Commonwealth.  His  defence  consisted  chiefly  in 
attributing  the  articles  to  spite,  caused  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  author's  claim  for  a  donation  lot,  and  in 
denying  that  he  was  in  any  way  interested  in  lands. 
The  records,  however,  show  that,  if  not  then  inter- 
ested, he  soon  after  became  an  extensive  owner  of 
real  estate  in  this  region ;  and  though  a  desire  for 
retaliation  may  have  incited  the  articles  of  Gentle, 
their  truthfulness,  at  least  in  the  main,  must  be  con- 
ceded. Judge  Woodward  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  Governor  Hull ;  on  the  contrary,  he  intimated 
strongly  that  the  governor  was  interested  in  the 
Detroit  Bank,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  andconceded 
that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  erecting  fortifications 
and  stockades. 

The  charges  of  Mr.  Gentle  seem  more  than  half 
proven  by  the  lame  defence  of  Judge  Woodward, 
and  by  his  testimony  in  regard  to  Governor  Hull, 
In  so  far  as  Woodward  was  concerned,  the  articles 
in  the  Detroit  Gazette  of  October  and  November, 
1822,  many  of  them  written  by  James  D.  Doty, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  show  that  Wood- 
ward's conduct  was  so  unexajnpled,  so  extravagantly 
illegal,  that  any  one  in  official  position,  who,  having 
the  power  to  prevent  or  expose  his  action,  neglected 
to  do  so,  must  have  been  either  in  sympathy  with 
him  or  cowardly  in  the  extreme. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Gentle  published  his  articles, 
there  was  no  paper  issued  in  Detroit.  Gentle  says 
he  published  a  portion  of  one  o(  the  articles  in 
Detroit.  John  L.  Talbot,  in  his  sketch  of  early  times, 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  says  this  was  done  by 
writing  each  article,  which  was  then  "  hung  out  dur. 
ing  the  day  from  the  houses,  guarded  by  arms,  and 
taken  in  at  night." 

The  fact  that  they  were  resisted  and  defied  in  De- 
troit greatly  exasperated  the  Governor  and  Judges. 
Mr.  Gentle  was  attacked  in  his  own  house  by  some 
of  their  friends,  but  was  protected  by  Mr.  Campau. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Gazette  for  November  i,  1823, 
that  he  was  indicted  (or  libel.  "  When  arraigned, 
he  plead  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing,  and  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  every  fact 
stated."  In  those  days,  however,  the  truth  of  a  libel 
could  not  be  given  in  evidence,  and  he  was  found 
guilty.  The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  did 
not  approve  of  the  verdict. 

One  of  his  articles  says  : 
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and  H.  R,  Martin.  The  committee  sat  at  Mr.  B.'s  and  labored 
several  days,  framina:  the  impeachment.  All  on  a  sudden,  Mr,  B. 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  in  place 
of  Judge  Bales,  and  G.  McD,  was  appointed  clerii  of  the  district 

till  at  last  it  wa!  totally  abandoned. 

A  memorial  signed  by  about  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants  d     d      p    mbe  8  8  h 
to  th    P      d        p    y    if  f       h       m      1     e  H  II 
and  Wood       d  b           as      h    d  d 

Th    U      rn  d  J  d  es  mp  w     d   b) 

the  A       ppc        g    h  ad  I  I     f    h 

laws    fh  I      rtnSaes         Ijdmd 

best  d         h  d      f    h     1  rr     ry     Tla 

they      1     d  b    1     I     I  d    h      p  n      f    h 

ordi  a  f    787         b     d      I         d  In     ad 

Dfmlydpifl  fmm£hn  1 
States     h  y  Id      k      I        I      f    h     ^      f    m 

laws    f    n    S  nd  part      f  A       f    m  I  I 

diffe  a  d    I  f    q       ly    1         I 

origin  of  a  terntonal  law  could  not  be  traci;d.  The 
following  Ktatement  may  be  taken  as  almost  literally 
true  They  would  "parade  the  laws  of  the  original 
States  before  them  on  the  table,  and  cull  letters  from 
the  laws  of  Maryland     yll  bles  f    m    h    I  f 

\'irginia,  words  from    hi  f  N  k 

tence^  from  the  laws    f  P        yl  f 

the  laws  of  Kentucky      d    h  p        f  I 

of  Connecticut."      And  y     m       h  y  dd 

trouble  themselves  to  1     k       let  f    m  I  f 

the  original  States,  b  d       y    I        h  Id 

find.     After  a  full  and  ca  d  d  f    h 

whole  subject,  I  have  n    d     b    h  he  f  II 

ing  statement  of  Mr.  G      1      a> 

Several  attempts  were  made  about  this  lime,  December,  iSo6.  b> 
the  Governor  and  Judges  In  revive  and  introduce,  for  the  well- 
being  and  good  government  of  this  Territory,  that  famous  codeof 
ancient  and  provincial  laws,  by  the  New  England  folks,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut 

The  governor  first  pieseoted  his  version  to  the  I.«gislature,  and 


Judge  Woodward  displayed  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 

odised  that  was  ever  proposed,  even  by  the  ringleader  of  a  den  of 
thieves  lor  the  government  of  banditti.  The  traniunigration  into 
this  Territory  of  the  aforesaid  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  revised, 
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them  without  deliberation.     A  single  judge  would 
liraw  up  a  law,  and  then  carry  it  around  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  other  judges  to  be  there  signed.    The 
governor,  on  one  occasion,  undertook  to  sign  a  law, 
and  publish  it,  without  the  requisite  majority  of  the 
board.     The  judges  pronounced  this  a  violation  of 
the  law,  and  a  contest  arose.    The  governor  issued 
nflammatory  proclamation,  calling  the  military 
o  h  s  aid ;  the  judges  declared  his  action  calumnious, 
d  nounced  him  for  calling  for  aid  from  the  military 
horities,  and  decided  that  if  they  granted  the 
n      damus,  requested  by  the  law  in  question,  they 
Id  subvert  their  own  decisions.    This  ended  the 
n     ter,  and  the  dignity  of  the  court  was  finally  sus- 
a   ed.    The  judges  often  submerged  their  dignity 
d  reversed  their  own  decisions,  but  they  had  no 
d     of  allowing  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
Though  the  Governor  and  Judges  observed  no 
gular  place  or  time  o(  meeting  (or  official  duties, 
h    time  for  refreshments  was  duly  observed,  as  the 
following  authentic  copy  of  a  bill  against  the  Terri- 
tory clearly  shows : 

0<:Mr'-  !&.  1606. 
TeRBITORV  Ol'  MH.HIGAN. 

To  James  May,  Dr. 


During  the  winter  of   i8o8-i8og,  while  Judge 
\     odward  was   absent  at  Washington,  under  the 
ervision  of  Judge  Withcreli  many  radical  changes 
e  made  in  the  laws,  forty-four  new  Acts  were 
p    sed,  and  what  was  called  the  Withcreli  Code, 
k   the    place   of   the   Woodward  Code.     When 
Judge  Woodward  returned,  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  legahtyof  the  Acts  passed  in  his  absence,  assert- 
ing that  thev  were  not  properly  attested,  and   the 
business  of  the  courts  was   greatly  deranged.     In 
conneitiou  with  this  difficulty,  on  August  24,  1810, 
Jud^e  Witherell  introduced  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution 
IVitreas.  by  the  most  ( 


^  by  the  Jud 


Supreme  Cou 


It  the  : 


,  i3o9,d 


<ncbol 


It  the  lavfs  adopted  and  published  the 
preceding  winter,  by  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  Judges  of  said 

the  said  Territory,  under  the  frivolous  pretext  thai  they  were 
signed  only  by  the  Governor  as  presiding  officer  ;  and  whereas,  by 
the  said  declaration  and  decision  of  the  said  judges,  the  peace  and 
happiness,  the  rights  and  interests,  of  the  good  people  of  this 
Territory  have  been  and  are  still  very  much  dislutbed  and  put  In 


Kople  out  of  doors  coincided  with  the  grimaces  of  those  wilhin 
loots,  the  Governor  and  Judges  deemed  it  expedient  to  postpone 
he  adoption  of  the  Blue  Lavis  until  a  more  convenient  season. 

They  made  laws  themselves,  and  frequently  passed 


half  ai 


with  a 
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This  resolution  was  considered  and  rejected;  and 
for  nearly  a  year  there  ensued  alternate  victory  and 
defeat  for  both  parties.  Finally  Judge  Witherell 
triumphed,  at  least  in  part;  and  many  of  the  law-s 
in  question  are  embraced  in  the  reprint  of  the  terri- 
torial laws.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
severest  criticisms  were  applied  to  the  doings  of  the 
legisiativ'e  board  before  Judge  Witherell  was  aj>- 
pointed.  In  1816,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Cass,  some  entire  !an-s,  and  portions  of 
others,  were  collected,  and  printed  at  Uetrojt  in  one 
volume,  and  this  was  designated  as  the  Cass 
Code.  In  1820  they  were  again  collected,  and 
those  printed  at  that  time  are  known  as  the  Code 
of  1820." 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  and  until  November  ^^ 
1820,  Judge  Woodward  absented  himself  entirelj 
from  the  legislative  board.  Judge  Gntfin  took  no 
interest  in  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  drew  up  but 
one  statute.  He  is  quoted  as  ha\  ng  sa  d  that  the 
others  made  a  mere  drudge  of  him  The  eccen- 
tricities of  Judge  Woodward  be(  ime  at  length  ut- 
terly unbearable.  The  people  were  wear)  of  being 
governed  by  four  men,  none  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  themselves.  From  being  restne  they  became 
determined.  On  March  11  1822  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Council  House  to  petition  Congress  to 
separate  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  and 
to  vest  the  latter  in  a  certain  number  of  our  Liti 
zens."  A  petition  was  duly  drawn  up  and  for 
warded,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
failed  to  correct  or  review  the  acts  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  Act 
incorporating  the  Bank  of  Detroit  and  praying  them 
to  take  action  in  behalf  of  the  people.  On  October 
a6,  1822,  a  numerously  signed  call  brought  the  citi- 
zens together  in  the  Council  House,  and  again  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
Congress.  The  names  of  the  committee  were,  John 
Biddle,  A.  E.  Wing,  John  L.  Leib,  James  IVIcClos- 
key.  A,  G.  Whitney,  Shubael  Conant,  Richard 
Smyth,  John  S.  Roby,  David  C.  McKinstry,  Louis 
Dequindre,  Calvin  Baker,  John  Meldrum,  John  V. 
Sheldon,  Ebenezer  Reed. 

In  January,  1823,  they  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  what  was  called  a  "statement  of 
facts,"  giving  reasons  why  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  was  necessary.  Their  state- 
ment, printed  in  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  January  24, 
1823,  says : 

The  legislative  board  do  not  meet  m  do  bualneas  at  the  time 


iirnllj-    pas. 


This  statement  of  facts  was  effective,  and  on 
March  3,  1823,  Congress  enacted  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  be  transferred  to  the  governor 
and  a  council.  The  people  were  to  elect  eighteen 
persons,  from  whom  the  President  was  to  select 
nine,  who  should,  on  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
constitute  the  Council  of  the  Territory,  The  mail 
which  arrived  at  Detroit  at  noon  on  Thursday,  ■ 
March  27,  1823.  brought  the  news  of  the  passage  of 
this  li«  C  Imel  Smvth  of  the  Sagina  Hotel  was 
at  once  requested  by  several  citizens  to  prepare  a 
supper  \X  sunset  Captain  Woodworth  s  conpam 
fired  a  federal  salute  with  an  extra  gun  or  two  for 
Michigan  and  at  eight  o  clock  there  was  music  and 
firmg  of  guns  and  crackers  Supper  was  ser\ed 
soon  after  (joiernor  Cass  presidmg 

On  June  7  1824  the  first  territorial  council  was 
held  in  Detroit  One  of  the  sessions  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev  Father  Riihard  the  Catholic 
pnest  who  prijed  that  the  legislators  may  make 
laws  for  the  people  and  not  for  themselves  ~a 
prayer  that  might  be  appropriately  made  at  e\ery 
session  tf  a  legislative  bodj  Bv  Act  of  February 
S  iS-'S  provision  was  made  for  increasing  the  size 
of  the  couni  il  by  the  election  of  twentj  six  persons 
from  whom  the  President  was  to  select  thirteen  to 
constitute  the  council. 

By  Act  of  April  12,  1825,  Wayne  County  was 
made  the  first  district,  and  was  to  elect  eight  of  the 
twenty-six  persons  whose  names  were  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  President.  By  Act.  approved  Jan- 
uary 29,  1837,  the  people  were  authorized  to  elect 
thirteen  persons,  who  should  constitute  the  council, 
without  requiring  the  approval  or  confirmation  of 
the  President.  The  passage  of  this  Act  caused 
much  rejoicing. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  council  from 
Wayne  County  were  as  follows :  First  Legislative 
Council,  June  7,  1824,  Abraham  Edwards.  Second 
Legislative  Council.  November  2,  [8j6.  Abraham 
Edwards,  Henry  Connor,  Robert  A.  Forsyth. 
Third  Legislative  Council.  May  ;.  1828.  Henry 
Connor,  William  Brown,  Abraham  Edwards.  John 
McDonnell.  Fourth  Legislative  Council,  May  11, 
1830,  William  Brown.  William  Bartow,  John  Mc- 
Donnell, William  A.  Fletcher.  Fifth  Legislative 
Council,  May  i,  1832,  John  McDonnell,  Joseph  W. 
Torrey,  Charles  Moran,  Sixth  Legislative  Council, 
January  7,  1834.  Charles  Moran,  John  McDonnell, 
El  on  Fams  worth, 

A  second  session  of  the  sixth  legislative  council 
was  held  at  Detroit,  lasting  from  August  17  to  25. 
1835.    They  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  a  delegare  to  Congress,  tog^ether  with  numer- 
ous other  Acts. 

What  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  seventh 
legislative  council  was  held  at  Green  Bay  from  Jan- 
uary 6  to  13,  1836.  It  was  called  by  proclamation 
of  John  S.  Horner,  acting  governor,  in  order  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin.  A  memorial  was  also 
adopted  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers.  Only  three  counties,  in  what 
was  afterwards  Wiscoiwin.  were  represented  in  the 
council,  viz..  Brown,  Milwaukee,  and  Crawford. 
The  Territory  now  known  as  Iowa  was  also  repre- 
sented. Governor  Homer  not  being  present,  Colonel 
W.  S.  Hamilton  was  chosen  president.    A.  G.  Ellis 

In  1824  the  legislative  board  published  a  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  then  in  force.  Most  of  the  copies 
of  these  early  laws  have  disappeared,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  all  the  laws  cannot  now  be  found. 

In  1833  the  laws  were  again  condensed,  arranged, 
and  published  by  the  legislative  council.  On  March 
8,  1836,  William  A.  Fletcher  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  laws  for  the  State.  He  as  af 
wards  appointed  chief  justice,  and  Mes  L  B 
Harrington  and  E.  Y.  Roberts  were  app  n  d  by 
the  governor  to  complete  the  work.  A  an  a 
session  of  the  Legislature  the  revisions  we  e  a  p 
ed,  and  became  the  law  of  the  State  in  S  p  n  b 
1838.  In  1846,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
Judge  Sanford  M.  Green  prepared  a  revision  of  the 
laws,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Revised  Statutes  of 
1846."  In  185?  Thomas  M.  Cooley  prepared  a 
compilation  in  two  volumes,  which  is  designated  as 
the  "Compiled  Laws  of  1857."  In  1871  Judge 
James  S.  Dewey,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
prepared  a  similar  compilation,  which  was  published 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Compiled  Laws  ■ 
of  1871,"  By  law  of  May  4,  1883,  a  compilation 
prepared  by  Judge  Andrew  Howell,  of  Adrian,  was 
authorized  to  be  received  as  evidence,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  nine  thousand  copies,  at  five  dollars  each, 
was  ordered. 

The  laws  of  each  session  are  published  at  Lan- 
sing, and  since  [871  they  have  been  somewhat 
systematized  when  published,  by  issuing  the  private 
and  local  laws  in  one  volume  and  the  general  laws 
in  another.  Copies  of  all  the  laws  are  sent  to  the 
county  clerk,  who  furnishes  them  free  of  charge  to 
all  judges  and  justices,  regents  of  the  university, 
county  officers,  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of 
each  township,  and  also  to  the  city  clerk.  In  1871 
and  1874  copies  of  such  territorial  laws  as  could  be 
obtained  were  published  by  the  State,  in  three 
volumes.  The  compilation,  however,  is  incomplete, 
in  that  it  omits  all  the  laws  passed  at  the  second 


session  of  the  sixth  legislative  council.  A  list  oE 
early  laws,  known  to  be  missing,  is  given  in  one 
of  the  volumes;  since  then  a  number  of  them  have 
been  found. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  1835, 
and  anticipating  admission  as  a  State,  one  regular 
and  one  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held 
in  1835  and  1836,  before  the  State  was  formally 
admitted  to  the  Union.  The  first  regular  State 
Legislature  began  its  session  January  2,  1837, 
Annual  sessions  were  held  up  to  1851,  since  which 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1850, 
regular  sessions  have  been  held  every  two  years. 

The  last  regular  session  in  Detroit  closed  on 
March  17,  1847.  The  sessions  since  then  have  been 
held  at  Lansing,  which  city,  after  that  year,  became 
the  Slate  capital.  Up  to  1883  nine  extra  sessions 
had  been  held,  the  occasions  for  them  and  their 
dates  being  as  follows:  In  i&c,\.,  to  provide  for 
paying  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  and  for  a  new 
legislative  and  congressional  apportionment,  also  to 
provide  for  elections  and  other  matters  made  neces- 
sary by  the  new  constrtution.  In  1858,  to  redistrict 
the  State  for  circuit  courts  and  to  provide  for  paving 
b  a  b  nd  In  86  op  ovid  m  n  and  means 
f  I  a  1  en  n  p  ogr  w  and  o  f u  n  h  If 
fo    fan  1  es  of    olun  ee        In    86  n  d      he 

qu      on  of  a  n^       p  n    n  of    h     d  a 

ppod       bel        IbheLndS  ndo 

p  d  (  n  11  ^  h  ml  a  In  864  p  d 
for  filling  the  State  quota  of  troops,  to  proi'ide  a 
State  bounty,  and  to  arrange  for  receiving  the  votes 
of  soldiers  in  the  field.  In  t87o,  to  provide  for 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
authorizing  payment,  by  counties,  of  bonds  voted  by 
them  in  aid  of  proposed  railroads.  In  1872,  to  make 
new  apportionments  for  representatives  to  Congress, 
and  provide  for  investigation  of  the  Slate  land  office. 
In  r874,  to  provide  for  extending  time  of  completion 
of  railroad  from  Mackinaw  to  Marquette,  and  to 
make  provision  for  submitting  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  at  a  State  election.  In  1882,  to  make  a  new 
congressional  apportionment,  provide  a  new  tax  law, 
and  to  aid  sufferers  by  fires  in  Eastern  Michigan. 

By  Constitution  of  1835,  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
forty-eight  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members. 
The  Senate  was  to  number,  as  near  as  possible,  one 
third  as  many  members  as  the  House.  Under  Con- 
stitution of  1850,  the  House  was  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  sixty-four  nor  more  than  one  hundred, 
and  the  Senate  was  to  have  thirty-two  members. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  adopted 
November  8,  1874,  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  consist  of  not  less  than  sixty-four  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  persons.  No  township  or  city  may 
be  divided  to  form  representative  districts;  but  all, 
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from  each  city,  are  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
Counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative, 
are  to  be  divided  for  election  purposes,  by  the  Board 

Wayne  County  has  always  been  in  the  first  sena- 
torial district  of  the  State.  The  convention  of  1835 
provided  that  it  alone  should  constitute  the  first  dis- 
trict, with  three  senators.  By  law  of  Aprif  3,  1838. 
the  first  district  was  to  have  but  two  senators.  By 
law  of  April  12,  1841,  Wayne,  Macomb,  St.  Clair, 
Sanilac,  and  Huron  Counties  were  constituted  the 
first  senatorial  district. 

By  Act  of  March  10,  1846,  the  first  district  was 
composed  of  Wayne,  Macomb,  and  St.  Clair  Coun- 
ties. An  Act  of  June  2;,  1851,  provided  that 
Wayne  County  should  be  dinded  into  several  dis- 
tricts, as  follows : 

First  District  r  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Wards,  Hamtramck  and  Grosse  Pointe. 

Second  District;  First,  Second,  Fifth  and  Eighth 
Wards,  Springwells,  Greenfield,  Ecorce,  and  Mon- 
guagon. 

Third  District :  Brownstown,  Huron,  Sumpter, 
Taylor,  Romulus,  Van  Buren,  Canton,  Plymouth. 
Livonia,  Nankin,  Dearborn,  and  Redford. 

By  Act  of  February  13,  1855,  Wayne  County  was 
divided  as  follon-s : 

First  bistria :  Third,  Fourth,  and  Seventh  Wards, 
Hamtramck,  and  Grosse  I'ointe. 

Second  District ;    Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Wards. 

Third  District:  First  and  Eighth  Wards,  Green- 
field, Spriiigwclls,  Ecorec,  and  Monguagon. 

Fourth  District:  Plymouth,  Livonia,  Redford, 
Dearborn,  Nankin,  Canton,  \'an  Buren,  Romulus, 
Taylor,  Brownsto«ni.  Huron,  and  Sumpter. 

By  Acts  of  March  15,  1B61,  and  May  i,  1875,  the 
districts  in  Wayne  County  were  as  follows: 

First  District :  Second.  Third,  Fourth,  .Seventh, 
and  Tenth  Wards,  Greenfield,  Hamtramck,  and 
Grosse  Pointe. 

Second  District;  First,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  and 
Ninth  Wards. 

Third  District ;  All  towns  except  the  three  above 
named. 

The  names  of  State  senators  from  Wayne  County 
in  various  years  have  been  as  follows; 

1835-1837,  John  McDonnell,  Conrad  Ten  Eyck, 
Jonathan  D.  Davis. 

1838-1839,  B.  B.  Kerchevai,  Wm.  Woodbridge. 
John  McDonnell. 

1840-1841.   De  Garmo  Jones.  B.  F.  H.  Witherell. 

1842,  Jonathan  Shearer,  Lyman  Granger. 

1843-1844.  Jonathan  Shearer. 

1845-1846,  William  Hale. 

1847,  A.  T.  McReynolds,  John  E.  Schwartz. 

1848,  John  E.  Schwartz,  Geo.  R.  Griswold. 

1849,  Geo.  R.  Griswold,  Titus  Dort. 


1850-1851,  A.  Harvey,  Titus  Dort. 

1853,  G.  R.  Griswold,  A.  H.  Slowell,  H.  Fralick, 

1S55,  B.  Wight.  G.  Jerome,  N.  Ladd. 

[857.  A.  H.  Redfield.  Geo.  Jerome.  H.  Ledyard, 
J.  L.  Near, 

1859.  A,  Dudgeon.  H,  Bams,  T.  F.  Brodhead, 
W.  E.  Warner. 

i86[,  William  Adair,  H.  P.  Baldwin.  H.  T. 
Backus,  J.  L.  Near. 

1863,  Wm.  Adair,  W,  C.  Duncan.  W.  E.  Warner. 

1865,  Wm.  Adair,  Joseph  Godfrey.  Adam  Minnis. 

1867,  Paul  Gies,  Alanson  Shcley,  Oliver  C.  Abell. 

1869,  Wm.  Adair,  Lorenzo  M.  Mason,  Elliot  T. 
Slocum. 

1871,  James  W.  Romeyn.  Alanson  Sheley,  Robt. 
D.  Brigss. 

1873,   W.  B.  Wesson,   D.  M.  Richardson,  W.  C. 

1875.  Wm.  Adair,  John  Greusel,  James  L  David. 

1877,  Wm.  Adair,  Thos.  H.  Hinchman.  Matthew 
Markey, 

1879,  J.  D.  Weir,  T.  W.  Palmer,  W.  W.  Duflield. 

188 1,  James  Caplis,  John  Greusel,  Thos.  Morrison. 

1883,  James  W.  Romeyn,  John  Greusel.  James 
Hueston. 

1885.  Michael  Greiner.  T,  D.  Hawley.  James 
Hueston. 

1887,  Joh    Ra  de     C  B  Crosby,  B.  O'Reilly. 

The  con  n  on  of  835  provided  that  Wayne 
County  sho  li  h  egh  epresentatives.  Subse- 
cjuent  app  n  n  n  he  given  it  the  following 
number  cf  j  e  e  at  e  Act  of  1838,  seven. 
Acts  of  184  anl  846  .  Act  of  1851,  seven. 
Acts  of  1855,  1861,  and  1871.  nine.    Act  of  1875, 

The  names  of  representatives  have  been  as  fol- 

1835-1836,  Peter  Van  Every,  Chas.  W.  Whip- 
ple, Jonathan  P.  Foy,  Ammon  Brown,  H.  A.  Noyes, 
Geo.  W.  Ferrington,  John  Strong,  Eli  Bradshaw. 

[837,  Chas.  W.  Whipple,  Wm.  Munger,  Job 
Smith,  John  Martin,  Ammon  Brown.  N.  P.  Thayer, 
Caleb  Herrington,  Geo.  W.  Ferrington. 

1838.  A.  W.  Bue!,  Louis  Beaufait,  Levi  Cook,  L. 
Goodman,  J.  M,  Howard,  Joshua  Howard,  Chas. 
Moran,  Theodore  Williains. 

1839.  Louis  Beaufait.  J.  L,  Near.  A.  Mack,  Harry 
Saunders,  Ebenezer  Eaton,  T.  F.  Sheldon,  Titus 
Don. 

1840.  Chas.  Moran.  Joshua  Howard,  D.  E.  Har- 
baugh,  A.  T.  McReynolds,  H.  T.  Backus,  Wm.  S. 
Gregory,  John  Forbes. 

1 841 .  John  Biddle,  A.  T.  Mather,  F.  A.  Harding, 
Roswell  Root,  Eurotas  Morton,  L.  E.  Dolsen,  Shad- 
rach  Gillett. 

1842.  Titus  Don,  James  Gunning.  Thos.  Lewis. 
John  Norvell,  John  Scott,  B.  F.  H.  Witherell. 
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1843,  Geo.  A.  O'Keefe,  D.  H.  Rowland,  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  P,  Godfroy,  A.  Y.  Murray,  D.  Goodell. 

1844,  John  V.  Ruehle.  Jr.,  H.  N.  Walker,  John 
Blindbury,  Harry  Saunders,  Elijah  Hawley,  Jr., 
David  H.  Rowland. 

1845,  Andrew  Harvie,  Wm.  O.  Rose,  John  E. 
Schwartz,  Arch.  Y.  Murray,  Wm.  Munger,  N.  W. 
PuUeii. 

1846,  G.  E.  Hand,  George  Moran,  Conrad  Ten 
Eyck,  Elijah   Hawiey,    Jr.,   M.    E.   Ames,    Thos, 

1847,  Edward  C.  Eaton,  Geo.  W.  Ferrington, 
Henry  Fraiick,  James  McFarlane,  Geo.  W.  Moore, 
Geo.  B.  Throop. 

1848,  Jed.  P.  C.Emmons,  Cyrus  Howard,  Itethuel 
Noyes,  Hiram  H.  Stone.  Abram  P.  Young,  A.  W. 
liuel. 

1849,  Wm.  F.  Chittenden,  Orrin  David,  E.  Haw- 
ley,  Jr.,  George  Moran,  Amos  Stevens,  Warren 
Tuiile. 

1850,  H.  D.  Carpenter,  Jonathan  Hudson,  David 
Sackett.  liethuei  Noyes,  Asa  H.  Otis,  Hiram  Mills- 
paugh. 

[851,  B.  F.  Hyde,  Jonathan  Shearer,  Levi  Eaton, 
Alfred  B.  Gulley,  Jared  Sexton,  George  Martin. 

1853.  First  District:  Wm.  F.  Chittenden,  J.  O'- 
Callaghan.  John  Reno.  Second  District :  W.  W. 
Irwin.  Third  District :  Thos.  P.  Matthews.  Fourth 
District :  W.  H.  Gregory.  Fifth  District ;  W.  F,. 
Warner. 

1855,  First  District:  H.  H.  Wells,  Pliny  Power, 
Asa  P.  Moorman.  Second  District :  F.  C.  St. 
Aubin.  Third  District:  Chas.  Noble.  Fourth 
District:  W.  H.  Gregory.  Fifth  District;  Arthur 
Edwards. 

18  57 ,  First  District :  Sheldon  -Mi;  K  nighi ,  C . 
O'Flynn,  M.  A.  Chase,  E.  Kanter,  J.  M.  Davis. 
Second  District:  S.  Ludlow,  Third  District :  A.  It. 
Gulley.  Fourth  District:  W.  H.  Gregory.  Fifth 
District :  Wm.  Munger. 

1859,  First  District:  A.  W.  Buel,  T.  J.  Canipau, 
D.  P.  Bushnell,  John  McDermott,  Paul  Gies. 
Second  District :  R.  H.  Connor,  Third  District : 
J.  B.  Wallace.  Fourth  District  1  Geo.  A.  Stark- 
weather.    Fifth  District:  J.  I,  David. 

i36i,  First  District:  J.  F.  Joy,  J.  G.  Peterson, 
Wm.  Phelps,  T.  W.  Lockwood,  Wm.  Chapoton. 
Second  District  1  John  Strong.  Third  District : 
J.  S.  Tibbets.  Fourth  District :  A.  J.  Leetch.  Fifth 
District ;  Ira  Davis. 

1863,  First  District:  T.  W.  Lockwood,  A.  Chapo- 
ton, L.  M.  Mason,  S.  G.  Wight,  Wm.  Warner. 
Second  District :  H.  W.  Deare.  Third  District : 
Alex.  Tinham.  Fourth  District :  B.  Hodgkinson. 
Fifth  District:  R.  E.  Clark. 

1865,  First  District:  Wm.  S.  Bond,  J.  Logan 
Chipman.   Paul   Gies,    Ricliard    Hawiey,    Wm.    P. 


Wells,  Second  District:  Benjamin  May.  Third 
District :  Titus  Dort,  Fourth  District :  John  M. 
Swift.     Fifth  District:  Moses  R.  Nowland. 

1867,  First  District ;  Edward  C.  Walker,  Thos.  D. 
Hawiey,  Thos.  R.  Spence,  Jefferson  Wiley,  Wm. 
Warner.  Second  District:  Chas.  B.  Chauvin. 
Third  District :  C.  C.  Smith.  Fourth  District : 
Geo.  W.  Swift.     Fifth  District;  Jared  A.  Sexton. 

1869,  First  District:  J.  W.  Romeyn,  C.  N.  Rio- 
pelle,  P.  Klein,  W.  Purcell,  T.  W.  Harris.  Second 
District :  Peter  Ternes.  Third  District :  R.  V. 
Briggs.  Fourth  District :  Geo.  W.  Swift.  Fifth 
District :  James  Stewart. 

1871,  First  District:  Lyman  Cochrane,  W.  C. 
Hoyt,  J.  Greusel,  J.  Gibson,  James  McGonegal. 
Second  District :  L.  Dalton.  Third  District :  B. 
Pierson.  Fourth  District :  O.  R.  Pattengil.  Fifth 
District :  P.  D.  Pearl. 

1873,  First  District :  J.  Greusel,  J.  Burns.  H.  D. 
Edwards,  J,  Caplis.  J.  J.  Speed.  Second  District ; 
M,  Markey.  Third  District :  O.  O.  Pierce.  Fourth 
District ;  Winfield  Scott.  Fifth  District ;  Henry 
Gordon. 

1875,  First  District.  Cleaveland  Hunt.  James  Daly, 
Wm.  Livingston.  Jr.,  James  Craig.  Peter  Klein. 
Second  District:  Michael  Greiner.  Third  District; 
H.  N.  Ocobock,  Fourth  District ;  D.  B.  Northrop. 
Fifth  District ;  Cady  Neff. 

1877,  First  District:  R.  Hawiey,  F.  A.  Baker, 
P.  McGinnis,  E.  1".  Conely.  Stephen  Martin,  Louis 
Dillman,  Paul  Gies.  Second  District ;  Geo,  W, 
Crandall.  Third  District:  Myron  Coon.  Fourth 
District :  Thos  Morrison. 

1879,  First  District:  A,  Goebel,  J.  C,  Donnelly, 
F.  A.  Noah,  Geo.  H.  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Girardin,  J. 
Kuhn,  Geo.  W.  Moore.  Second  District :  F.  W.  A. 
Kiirth.  Third  District:  E.  W.  Cottrell.  Fourth 
District :  Joseph  Waltz. 

1881,  First  District:  Geo.  H.  Hopkins,  Geo,  B. 
Remick,  Adam  E,  Bloom,  Robert  E.  Bolger.  M.  V. 
Borgman,  Chas.  Ewers,  Henry  Klei.  Second  Dis- 
trict; C.  B.  Hubbard,  Third  District;  E.  W. 
Cottrell.     Fourth  District  :  A.  P.  Young. 

1883.  First  District:  Geo.  H.  Hopkins,  Robert  E. 
Bolger,  Conrad  Bettinger,  W.  H.  Coots,  L.  A.  Brant, 
John  Devlin,  O.  N.  Case.  Second  District :  H.  W. 
Riopelle.  Third  District ;  Alexander  Tinham. 
Fourth  District:  M.  H.  Ellis. 

1885,  First  District;  O.  N.  Case.  L.  A.  Brant.  L. 
H.  Collins.  F,  B.  Egan,  H.  McClelend,  G,  W.  Wal- 
thew,  J.  D.  Long.  Second  District :  G.  W,  Coomer. 
Third  District:  C.  K.  Brandon.  Fourth  District: 
J.  Waltz, 

1887,  First  District:  C.  Bettinger,  Judson  Grenell, 
F.  H.  Hosford,  R.  Y.  Ogg,  T,  Rentz,  P,  Stewart. 
Second  District :  A.  B.  Pierce,  Third  District :  C. 
H.  Cady.    Fourth  District :  J,  J.  Vrooman. 
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PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTORS,    CABINET 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  direct  connection  of  the  State  and  the  city 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  comes 
primarily  through  the  appoiotmenl,  by  vote  at  the 
presidential  elections,  of  as  many  presidential  elec- 
tors as  the  whole  number  of  United  States  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  State  is  to  be 
entitled  when  the  President  elected  comes  into  office. 

These  presidential  electors  are  bound  by  honor 
atone  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the 
candidate  of  the  ticket  upon  which  they  were 
elected.  They  are  required  to  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  in  their  own  States,  and 
deposit  their  votes.  The  record  of  their  votes  is 
then  certified  to  and  sealed,  after  which  some  one  is 
appointed  to  deliver  it  personally  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  at  Washington,  before  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  following  their  meeting.  Another 
copy  is  sent  by  mail  to  the  same  officer,  and  a  third 
deposited  with  the  judge  of  the  district. 

The  first  presidential  election  in  which  Michigan 
participated  was  the  thirteenth.  It  was  held  in  the 
fall  of  1836,  and  placed  Martin  Van  Buren  in  the 
presidential  office.  The  names  of  the  presidential 
electors  of  Michigan,  who  have  lived  in  Detroit,  are 
as  follows  : 

Thirteenth  election,  David  C.  McKinstry;  four- 
teenth, none  from  Detroit ;  fifteenth,  Louis  Beaufait ; 
sixteenth,  L.  M.Mason;  seventeenth,  D.J.  Campau; 
eighteenth,  none  from  Detroit ;  nineteenth,  George 
W,  Lee  and  Rufus  Hosmer;  twentieth,  none  from 
Detroit ;  twenty-first,  William  Doeltz  and  John 
Burt;  twenty-second,  E.  B.  Ward  and  Herman 
Kiefer;  twenty-third,  William  Doeltz;  twenty-fourth, 
E.  H.  Butier. 

All  the  presidential  candidates  voted  for  by  Michi- 
gan have  been  elected  except  Generals  Cass  and 
Fremont  and  James  G,  Blaine,  and  Detroit  has  fur- 
nished the  following  cabinet  officers :  General  Lewis 
Cass,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Jackson, 
and  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Buchanan ; 
Governor  Robert  McClelland,  Secretary  of  Interior 
under  Preadent  Pierce ;  Zachariah  Chandler,  Sec- 


retary of  Interior  under  President  Grant,  and  Don 
M.  Dickinson,  Postmaster  General  under  President 
Cleveland. 

Under  the  Northwest  Territory  the  following  per- 
sons were  delegates  to  the  United  States  Congress  ; 
1799-1800,  W.  H.  Harrison;  1800-1801,  William 
McMillan;  1801-1803,  Paul  Fearing.  During  our 
connection  with  Indiana  Territory  W.  H,  Harri- 
son was  again  chosen  delegate. 

As  a  Territory,  Michigan  had  no  representative 
in  Congress  until,  by  Act  of  February  16,  1819,  she 
was  authorized  to  elect  a  delegate. 

The  following  persons  served  as  delegates  for  the 
terms  named ;  all  of  them,  except  Messrs.  Wing  and 
Jones,  were  residents  of  Detroit:  1819-1821,  Wil- 
ham  Woodbridge ;  1821-1823,  Solomon  Sibley ; 
1823-1825,  Gabriel  Richard;  1825-1829,  A.  E. 
Wing;  1829-1831,  John  Biddle;  1831-1833.  A.  E. 
Wing;  1833-1835,  Lucius  Lyon;  1835-1836,  Geo. 
W.  Jones. 

United  States  senators  are  elected  every  six  years 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  State  Legislature  in  joint 
convention.  Of  the  sixteen  different  senators  elected 
under  the  State  organization,  the  following  nine 
have  been  from  Detroit:  1836-1840,  Lucius  Lyon; 
1836-1841,  John  Norvell;  1840-1845,  A.  S.  Porter; 
1841-1847,  William  Woodbridge;  1845-185;,  Lewis 
Cass;  1857-1875  and  [879-1881,  Zachariah  Chan- 
dler; 1862-1871,  Jacob  M.  Howard;  1881-1883,  H. 
P.  Baldwin;  1883-        ,  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 

United  States  representatives  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  for  terms  of 
two  years.  The  population  of  the  State  at  the  time 
of  its  admission  entitled  it  to  only  one  representative, 
but  its  growth  was  such  as  to  treble  the  number  in 
1843.  The  counties  of  Wayne,  Monroe,  Lenawee, 
Washtenaw,  and  Hillsdale  were,  by  Act  of  March  2, 
1843,  made  the  first  district.  The  census  of  1850 
showed  that  the  Stale  was  entitled  to  four  representa- 
tives, and  the  Act  of  June  26,  1851,  made  the  first 
district  to  consist  of  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Wash- 
tenaw, Jackson,  and  Livingston,  In  1861  the  State 
had  become  entitled  to  sbt  representatives ;  and  an 
Act  of  March  15  provided  that  the  first  district 
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should  embrace  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Monroe, 
Lenawee,  and  Hillsdale.  The  United  States  census 
of  1870  showed  a  population  entitled  to  nine  repre- 
sentatives, and  an  Act  of  March  29,  1872,  made  the 
first  district  to  consist  of  Wayne  County  only.  The 
census  of  1880  showed  a  population  entili  .1  to 
eleven  represeutalives,  and  the  apportionment  under 
State  Law  of  March  14,  18S2,  continued  Wayne 
County  as  the  first  district. 

Under  tlie  several  enlai^ments  of  the  number  of 
representatives,  up  to  1887,  seventy-two  different 
persons  have  been  elected  from  Michigan,  and  of 
the  whole  number  the  following  twelve  were  from 
Detroit :  David  Stuart,  Jacob  M.  Howard.  Lucius 
Lyon,  Robert  McClelland.  A.  W.  Buel,  W.  A.  How- 
ard, M.  W.  Field.  A.  S.  Williams,  J.  S.  Newberry. 
Henry  W.  Lord,  W.  C.  Maybury  and  J.  L.  Chipman. 

The  pay  of  senators  and  representatives,  under 
various  laws,  has  been  as  follows :  By  law  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1789,  they  were  each  paid  six  dollars  a 
day  while  attending  the  session,  and  six  dollars  for 
each  twenty  miles  traveled  in  goinj  to  Congress. 
By  law  of  March  19.  1816.  they  were  to  be  paid 
$1,500,  without  mileage,  for  each  Congress  attended. 
This  law  was  repealed  in  1817,  and  by  law  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1818,  each  was  to  be  paid  eijht  dollars  a 
day,  and  eight  dollars  for  each  twenty  miles  traveled. 
By  law  of  August  15,  1856.  they  were  to  receive 
$6,000  for  the  two  sessions,  also  mileage.  On 
December  23,  1857,  tlie  laiv  was  so  amended  that 
they  were  to  receive  $350  per  month  and  mileage, 
A  law  of  March  3,  1873,  feed  their  pay  at  $7,500, 
with  actual  traveling   expenses  for  one  trip  each 

PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS  TO  THE  CITY, 

The  city  has  been  favored,  at  different  times,  with 
the  presence  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
visit  or  subsequently,  filled  the  office  of  President, 
The  first  was  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  was  in  Detroit 
on  May  10,  1803.  as  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
again,  on  the  first  day  of  the  re-occupation,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1813,  on  October  6  following,  and  also  on 
September  8.  1815. 

The  first  time  that  Detroit  was  honored  with  a 
presidential  visit  was  on  August  13,  1S17.  Unan- 
ticipated intelligence  n'as  received,  about  8  A.  M., 
that  President  Monroe,  with  Governor  Cass  and 
Generals  Brown  and  Macomb  with  their  suites, 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  would  be  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  at  ten  o'clock.  A  rneeting 
of  citizens  was  immediately  called,  with  William 
Woodbridge  in  the  chair  and  Major  Charles  Lamed 
as  secretary,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Solomon 
Sibley,  Major  A,  Edwards,  Captain  J.  McCIoskey, 
A.  E.  Wing,  Charles  Lamed,  Colonel  Stephen  Mack, 


Captain  Antoine  Dequindre,  and  O.  W.  Miller,  was 
appointed  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  a 
reception.  At  ten  o'clock  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens, in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  col- 
lected at  Springwells.  and  proceeded  to  the  river 
Ecorce,  where  the  presidential  party  had  arrived  in 
barges  from  the  vessel.  Solomon  Sibley,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  congratulated  the  President  on  his 
arrival.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  which 
escorted  the  President  to  the  city.  When  opposite 
Fort  Shelby  a  salute  was  tired  ;  the  procession  then 
moved  on  through  the  principal  streets,  escorting  the 
President  to  the  residence  of  Governor  Cass.  At 
night  the  city  was  illuminated — the  bill  for  which, 
jiaid  to  Abraham  Edwards  by  order  of  the  Common 
Council,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $23.26 ;  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor  were  tastefully  decorated  with  lights, 
and  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Howard  of  the  United  States 
Ordnance  Department. 

The  following  day  the  city  authorities  waited  upon 
the  President,  and  an  address  was  delivered,  by 
Major  Charley  Larncd.  on  behalf  of  the  city  author- 
ities and  the  citizens.  The  day  after,  at  8  A.  M„ 
the  troops  of  the  post,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith,  were  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Brown ;  after  which  a  sword, 
voted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  General 
Macomb,  was  presented  to  him  by  Governor  Cass. 

On  Friday  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  B.  Wood- 
worth's  Steamboat  Hotel,  the  President  and  other 
notables  being  in  attendance.  On  Stmday  President 
Monroe  attended  divine  service  in  the  old  Indiai) 
council-house,  located  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Firemen's  Hall.  He  remained  in  Detroit  five  days, 
during  which  time  he  received  many  testimonials  of 
regard,  among  which  was  the  gift  of  a  carriage  and 
span  of  horses,  presented  by  the  city.     On  Monday. 


:ompanied  by  a  number  of 
Springwells,  where  he  embarked  in  a 
;et  a  vessel  waiting  for  him  at  the  mouth 


August  J  8, 

barge,  to  r 
of  the  river. 

Our  next  visitor  in  this  list  was  a  vice-president. 
Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  reputed  to  have  killed 
Tectimseh.  He  was  here  in  attendance  on  a  demo- 
cratic meeting,  held  September  28.  1840.  Ex-IYesi- 
dent  Martin  Van  IJnren  matle  Detroit  a  vi.sit  on 
Friday,  July  8,  1842,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to 
Lake  Superior.  The  steamer  Fairport,  bearing  a 
party  of  citizens,  went  up  to  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
met  the  Great  Western,  on  which  he  was  a  passen- 
ger. The  two  boats  were  lashed  together,  and 
Major  Kearsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  welcomed  the  noted  politician  and 
ex-president.  At  3  P.  M.  the  boats  arrived  at  the 
city,  where  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  welcomed  by  Mayor 
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Houghton  and  Governor  Barty.  A  procession  of 
citizens  and  military  was  tiien  formed,  and  he  was 
escorted  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel.  A  company  gathered  on  the  upper 
balcony,  and  he  replied  at  some  length  to  an  address 
by  Alderman  Ten  Eyck.  In  the  evening,  and  also 
on  Saturday  morning,  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
hotel,  and  on  Saturday  evening  Mayor  Houghton 
gave  him  a  reception  at  Che  residence  of  Dr.  Pitcher. 
On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Van  Buren  attended  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  Che  afternoon  visited  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches;  in  the 
evening  another  reception  was  held  at  the  hotel. 
On  Monday  morning  he  visited  Ann  Arbor,  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  when  a  fourth  address  was 
made  by  John  B.  Schick,  on  behalf  of  the  German 
citizens.  At  8  P.  M.,  on  Monday,  he  took  his 
departure  for  Cleveland  on  the  steamer  Fairport, 
receiving  a  parting  salute  of  twenty-six  guns. 

In  1845,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwaixk 
twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  here 
on  a  visit  to  Captain  Joseph  Taylor,  his  brother, 
then  stationed  at  Detroit. 

President  Grant  at  one  time  lived  in  Detroit,  as 
the  accompanying  letter  shows. 

On  his  first  arrival  Lieutenant  Grant  boarded  at 
the  National  Hotel  In  July  1849  he  mo\ed  to 
the  house,  still  standing  on  iti  original  site  known 
as  No.  253  Fort  Street  East  From  there  he,  m<\Ld 
to  what,  in  later  years  was  known  as  the  I  anon 
House,  which  he  occupied  m  compan\  with  L  tptam 
Gore.  The  house  stood  on  the  northeast  corner 
o(  Russell  Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue  It  was 
sold  and  moved  away  m  1873  C  R  Bacon  has  m 
his  possession  part  of  1  pane  of  glass  from  one 
of  the  chamber  windows  on  which  is  the  Uime 
"Lieutenant  U.  S.  (  rant  it  is  belie\ed  that  he 
traced  it  while  an  occupant  of  the  house  His 
occupancy  of  the  tort  Street  house  is\erit!Ld  by 
the  fact  that  the  directory  for  1850  contains  the 
following:  "Grant  Lieutenant  U  S  A  N  S  Fort 
street  bet.  Russell  and  Rnard  The  Free  Prtss 
o£  May  25,  1850,  contained  thia  ad\e 


n  in  his  letter  is  evi- 
)  depart  received  by 


The  date  of  departure  gi 
dently  the  date  of  the  order 
him. 

On  many  occasions  General  Grant  has  shown  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old  home.  His 
remembrance  of  old  acquaintances  in  Detroit  has 
always  been  hearty  and  appreciative.  Even  those 
not  personally  acquainted  have  noticed  his  glad 
recognition  of  former  citizenship.  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  morning  of  December  16,  1864. 
Havfng  called  at  the  White  House  to  see  Mr.  Nico- 
lay,  the  President's  secretary,  I  was  directed  by  the 
porter  to  go  up  stairs.  Reaching  the  landing  I 
found  the  doors  leading  from  the  hall  all  closed, 
with  no  indication  as  to  which  might  give  admit- 
tance to  Mr.  Nicolay.  Retracing  my  steps,  I  said  to 
the  porter,  "The  doors  are  all  closed,  and  I  did  not 
find  him."  A  cheerful,  bright-faced  boy  near  by 
said,  "I  think  I  can  find  him.  Come  up  stairs 
again."  And  up  we  went,  he  with  a  sort  of  flying 
leap,  as  though  he  felt  at  home,  and  surely  he  had  a 
right,  for  he  was  none  other  than  "little  Tad,"  I 
have  ahvays  been  glad  for  this  brief  knowledge  of 
one  so  dear  to  "our  Lincoln."  Opening  the  door  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  Tad  called  out,  "  Is  Nick  here .' " 


>t  (j,  M.  Rich,  on  ihi  . 


Captain  Grant  left  Detroit  or 
is  evident  from  the  following  il 
Daily  Advertiser  of  June  11.  18; 


The  reply  was,  "He  is  at  the  War  Department." 
To  the  War  Department  I  went,  and  there  learned 
that  Grant  had  come  from  the  army,  then  before 
Richmond,  and  was  in  consultation  with  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  in  an  adjoining  room.  Possibly  a  dozen 
persons  were  waiting  in  the  corridor.  Very  soon 
Mr.  Stanton  came  out,  and  immediately  after  fol- 
lowed the  tall,  thin  form  of  Lincoln  —  thinner  and 
homelier  than  any  representation  1  have  ever  seen; 
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his  eyes  were  sad,  and  manner  burdened.  Stanion 
made  some  remark,  which  did  not  reach  my  ear. 
Instantly  Mr.  Lincoln  responded,  in  a  tone  vibrant 
with  anxiety  and  care,  and  aimost  harsh  in  its  im- 
periousness,  "What's  that,  Mr.  Secretary?"  A 
moment  more,  and  he  was  j,iine.  Immediately  after 
General  Grant  appeared,  and  there  was  at  once  a 
rush  to  greet  him.  One  gentleman  stepped  up,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  from  New  Hampshire;  we  occasionally 
hear  of  you  up  there."  "Ah,"  s^d  Grant,  "  I  hope 
you  *I1  hear  of  me  in  Richmond  soon."  I  then  gave 
my  residence,  "From  Detroit?"  said  he.  "Wily, 
I  used  to  live  there  once.  Have  you  seen  Charley 
Trowbridge  lately?"  The  name  of  Detroit  proved 
a  pa.ssport  to  his  attention,  and  he  evinced  great 
willingness  to  hear  of  his  old  home.  It  so  happened 
that  a  detiiiled  account  of  General  Sherman's 
advance  on  Savannah  had  appeared  that  morning 
for  the  first  time;  the  pai>ers  were  also  full  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas'  victory  over  Hood.  To  an  allusion  to 
the  good  news  from  Sherman  he  replied,  "Ves,  and 
General  Thomas  is  doing  splendidly,  splendidly." 

On  August  12,  1865,  he  visited  Detroit,  and 
received  a  welcome  that  must  have  been  gratifying. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
At  Port  Huron  he  was  met  by  a  committee  which 
had  gone  tliere  for  the  purpose,  and  on  reaching 
Detroit,  at  11  a.  M.,  he  was  greeted  by  immense 
throngs,  which  almost  blocliaded  the  streets. 

In  the  evening  he  held  a  reception  at  the  Biddle 
House,  where  addresses  were  made  by  Theodore 
Romeyn  and  Jacob  M.  Howard.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing he  visited  Ex-Govemor  Cass.  On  Sunday  he 
attended  St.  Paul's  Church.  Monday  morning,  with 
a  party  of  about  one  hundred,  he  enjoyed  an  excur- 
sion on  the  United  States  steamer  Michijjan.  In  the 
evening  Senator  Chandler  gave  a  reception  in  his 
honor  ;  and  at  4  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  he  departed  from 
the  city.  On  June  15  and  16,  1882,  he  again  visited 
Detroit,  participating  in  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  September  27,  1849,  Vice-President  Millard 
Fillmore  paid  a  visit  to  Detroit.  He  was  the  guest 
of  Mayor  Howard,  who  gave  a  reception  in  the 
evening. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  President,  was 
here  one  day,  and  part  of  another,  in  June,  1861,  on 
a  visit  to  Ex-Secretary  McClelland. 

Andrew  Johnson  came  .September  4,  1866,  while 
"swinging  round  the  circle"  and  "upholding  the 
Constitution  "  in  true  stump-speaker  style. 

President  Hayes,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
accompanied  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  arrived 
September  18.  ]379.  The  mayor,  George  C.  Lang- 
don,  with  a  party  of  citizens,  went  down  to  Crosse 
Isle  to  meet  the  steamer  Northwest,  which  was  on 


her  way  to  Detroit  with  the  presidential  party. 
The  steamer  was  hailed,  the  reception  party  taken 
on  board,  and  the  President  duly  welcomed.  A 
response  was  made  by  General  Sherman.  On  reach- 
ing Detroit,  at  9  a.  M.,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Ex-Governor  Baldwin,  by  whom  they 
were  entertained.  About  eleven  o'clock,  escorted 
by  the  military,  the  party  visited  the  Fair  Grounds, 
where  the  President  delivered  an  address.  While 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  on  the  grounds,  Messrs.  Pingree  & 
Smith,  leading  shoe  manufacturers,  caused  the 
measure  of  her  foot  to  be  taken,  and  an  elegant  pair 
of  French  kid  buttoned  boots  were  cut  out,  made, 
and  presented  to  her, —  all  the  work  being  done  in 
twenty-three  minutes. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  took  place  in  the  lower 
corridor  of  the  City  Hall,  which  was  elegantly  decor- 
ated [or  the  occa-iion.  An  immense  tlirong  was  in 
attendance.  The  following  day  President  Hayes 
visited  the  Fair  Grounds,  Recreation  Park,  and  the 
National  I'in  Factory.  A  reception  was  given  at 
Ex-Governor  IJaldwin's  in  the  evening,  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  party  left  the  city. 

Our  city  was  honored  more  than  we  then  knew 
by  the  presence  of  the  lamented  Garfield.  He 
visited  Detroit  no  less  than  four  times,  on  two  occa- 
sions, at  least,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Garfield.  At 
each  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Richard  Hawiey, 
His  first  visit  was  probably  in  the  summer  of  1863. 
In  company  with  Mrs.  R.  Hawiey.  J.  G.  and  T.  D. 
Hawiey,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Marquette,  return- 
ing to  Detroit  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early 
in  October.  On  the  way  down,  two  of  the  boat's 
crew  quarrelled,  and  were  just  about  to  attack  each 
other,  one  being  armed  with  a  knife,  and  the  other 
with  a  hea\y  bar  of  wood  or  iron.  Word  was 
brought  to  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  hesitate;  not 
so  the  strong-armed  Garfield,  who,  rushing  below, 
laid  hold  of  the  men  with  a  power  that  thoroughly 
subdued  them,  then  flung  them  apart,  and  the  strife 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
probably  in  August,  he  spoke  briefly  in  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  Christian  Church.  In  the  evening  he  spoke 
from  Romans  xiii.,  1-7,  on  the  genera!  subject  of  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  to  the  State,  or  "Christianity 
In  Its  Relation  to  Civil  Government."  On  one  of  his 
visits,  believed  to  be  this  one,  he  delivered  a  political 
address  in  Merrill  Hall.  On  another  occasion,  in  the 
fall  of  1866.  he  again  spoke  in  the  Jefferson  Avenue 
Christian  Church.  Rev.  A.  J.  Hobbs,  then  i>astor 
of  the  church,  says,  "  He  was  with  us  on  Lord's 
day.  He  declined  to  occupy  the  puipit,  morning  or 
evening,  but  consented  to  speak  at  the  communion 
meeting  in  the  afternoon.  His  subject  was,  '  Christ, 
the  Tried  Stone.'     The  Scripture  was  Isaiah  xxviii.. 
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16,  'Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  fof  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  live,  impressive,  tender,  and  calculated  to  prepare  his 

tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,   a  sure  foun-  hearers  for  a  joint  participation,  with  himself,  in  the 

dation,  he  that  believelh  shall  not  make  haste.'     He  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  then  celebrated." 

described  the  various  practical  tests  to  which  build-  Mrs,  John  Harvey  has  a  clear  remembrance  of 

ing  stones  are  subjected,  to  prove  their  capability  of  the  sermon,  as  has  also  J.  S.  Gray,  who  recalls  the 

resisting  heat  or  frost,  moisture  or  pressure.     He  circumstance  of  walking  with  him  to  church,  their 

then  reviewed  the  tests  to  which  Jesus  Christ  had  way  taking  them  pait  the  present  City  Hall,  whose 

been  subjected,  and  at  last  the  final  tests  of  Geth-  foundations  n'ere  then  being  laid.     It  was  undoubt- 

semane  and  of    the  cross,   showing   thus  his   true  ediy  those  very  foundation   stones  that  suggested 

divinity  and  fitness  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  the  theme  of  his  brief  bat  well-remembered  dis- 

temple  of  God.     The  whole  discourse  was  instruc-  course. 
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POLITICAL   PARTIES  AND  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  American  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  people  will  always 
feel  enough  interest  in  the  management  of  local 
and  national  affairs  to  provide  for  certain  prelimi- 
naries for  elections  without  being  required  to  do  so 
by  >t.t»te. 

The  primary  elements 
nominations,  and  these  ar 
appointed  committees,  or 
at  a  political  meeting, 
nominations  made  viTn  v. 
ing  delegates  to  a  nominating  ■ 

The  expenses  of  eon\'entions  and  public  nieetinsrs, 
nclud  ng  the  pr  nt  ng  of  t  ckets  et  are  olu  tanly 
prov  ded  for  by  the  var  ous  cand  dates  The  ex 
pense  1  re  tiy  connected  th  the  h  1 1  ng  fa 
elect  on  f.  ch  is  the  pro  d  g  of  poll  ng  places 
publ  sh  ng  registration  I  sts  and  paj  ng  nspe  tors 
and  clerks  are  defra  ed  Ij  the      y 

The  followmg  caucus  notite  of  the  olden  time, 
before  party  politics  governed  city  elections,  is  from 
the  Detroit  Gazette : 


ing,  at  candle  lighting,  for  the  puipoae  of  tatjioi;  lata  consider- 

ileclion  of  corporalion  officers,  on  Monday  next. 
Detroit,  Sefltmier  3,  1814. 

One  of  the  earliest  political  parties  bore  the 
name  of  "Democratic  Republicans."  This  party 
had  an  existence  in  Wayne  County  almost  as  soon 
as  the  county  was  organized ;  and  even  as  late  as 
1840  a  cal!  for  a  meeting  of  members  of  that  parly 
was  published  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Democratic  party  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  first  half  of  the  old  name,  and  about  1832  the 
Whig  party  gave  the  first  signs  of  vigorous  life.  In 
the  interest  of  the  latter  party,  Daniel  Webster 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  finances,  July  11,  1837,  in 
a  grove  on  the  Cass  Farm,  located,  as  the  city  is 
now  laid  out,  near  First  Street,  and  between  Fort 
and  Congress  Streets.  Some  fifteen  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present  at  the  meeting,  after 
which,  at  4.  P.  M.,  a  dinner  was  served  under  the 
trees  to  about  five  hundred  people.     Mr.  Webster, 


with  his  family,  came  to  the  city  on  July  8,  partly 
to  visit  his  son,  Daniel  K.  Webster,  a  lawyer,  then 
residing  in  Detroit. 

We  of  the  present  day  have  little  realization  of 
the  intensity  of  the  party  feeling  that  existed,  espe- 
cially between  the  years  1830  and  1844.  In  the 
effort  to  win  a  victory  at  the  polls,  any  and  every 
method  was  deemed  legitimate  \'otcrs  by  the 
dozen,  and  even  by  the  hundred,  were  imported, 
previous  to  elections,  and  their  expenses  paid. 
"Many  other  methods  employed  in  those  days  to 
influence  votes  were  no  better  than  those  more 
recently  in  \ogue  Wh.it  was  done,  however,  was 
done  openly.  The  following  notice  is  from  The 
Advertiser,  of  March  30,  1838 : 

TotktPoar.—  r'ac  Whigs  nil  I  disliibiilc  aoc  hundred  dullars. 


Accordingly,  on  Saturday  they  distributed  bread, 
pork,  and  fish  to  all  who  called  at  their  headquar- 
ters ;  and  in  some  instances  the  same  persons  called 
again  and  again,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  as  much 
as  possible  were  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
others  who  came  even  from  Canada  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  bounty. 

On  election  day,  April  1.  both  parties  were  out  in 
full  force;  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  noisy 
music,  processions,  whiskey,  and  broken  heads. 
Surely,  we  need  not  regret  the  "former  times." 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  is  remembered 
by  many  as  the  time  when,  as  the  stump-speakers 
said,  "  the  prairies  were  ablaze,  the  settlements  in 
flames,  and  the  woods  on  fire  with  enthusiastic 
zeal,"  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  "  and  "  Johnson 
Killed  Tecumseh  "  were  the  Shibboleths  of  the  two 
parties,  and  almost  every  four  corners  in  the  west  had 
its  Tippecanoe  club,  with  log-cabin  and  hard  cider. 

On  April  15,  1840,  a  log  cabin  was  raised  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph 
Street,  a  bottle  of  Harrison  brand  hard  cider  being 
placed  beneath  each  comer  of  the  building.  The 
cabin  measured  forty  by  tifty  feet,  would  hold  nearly 
one  thousand  people,  and  cost  one  thousand  dollars. 
On  one  side  of  the  door  was  a  grindstone,  with  a 
scythe  hanging  above  it ;  over  the  door  was  a  musk- 
rat-trap.     Stuffed  owls,  wildcats,  and  r 
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live  bear,  and  a  Bible  were  among  the  < 
the  place.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  and  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Strings  of  dried  apples,  pumpkin,  and  seed 
corn,  and  flrtehes  of  venison  and  bucon  were  sus- 
pended from  beams  and  rafters.  There  were  also 
displayed  caricatures  of  the  Van  Duren  administra- 
tion, roughly  framed  with  bark.  Trior  to  the  day 
of  dedication,  by  notice  in  the  Adi'ertiser,  the  ladies 
were  called  upon  to  supply  for  the  occasion  "corn- 
bread,  and  such  other  log-<abin  fare  as  their  kind 
hearts  and  ingenuity  may  dictate." 

April  31  was  tixed  upon  as  the  day  of  dedication, 
and  at  4  v.  ,m.  the  cabin  was  thrown  open  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Whig  ladies  with  the  good  things 
they  had  prepared.  In  the  evening  it  was  dedicated, 
the  attendants  bringing  candles  to  illuminate  the 
room.  The  main  iight,  however,  came  from  candles 
attached  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  hung  from  the  roof 
as  a  chandelier.  After  the  addresses  a  dinncr-hom 
was  sounded,  and  then,  from  inviting  tables  around 
the  sides  of  the  room,  pumpkin-pie,  pork  and  beans, 
hominy,  mush  and  milk,  johnny-cake,  venison,  and 
parched  corn  were  serv'cd  to  all  alike.  Toasts, 
drunk  with  hard  cider,  finished  the  day. 

On  June  II,  1840,3:1  immense  Whig  meeting  was 
held  on  General  Harrison's  old  battle-ground  at 
Fort  Meigs,  the  general  himself  adding  by  his 
presence  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 

Free  passage  was  provided  for  those  who  would 
attend.  Delegates  came  to  Detroit  from  all  over 
the  State.  They  met  at  the  cabin,  had  a  free  lunch, 
and  then  marched  to  the  wharf.  Five  steamboats, 
the  General  Vance,  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron,  and 
Macomb,  were  loaded  with  these  political  passengers, 
two  thousand  in  all,  and  at  9  A.  H.  on  June  10,  after 
a  salute  of  twenty-six  guns,  they  went  on  their  way 
The  meeting  was  a  great  su(,cess  Harrison  spjke 
a  sham  battle  was  fought  and  m  the  eiemng  hre 
works  and  liard  cider  fizzed  e\er\nhere  to  the 
gratification,  of  twenty  thcusand  persons  Up  to 
that  time,  this  was  the  largest  pthtical  gathering 
held  in  the  West.  It  was  supplemented  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  by  a  great  State  Whig  meeting  in 
Detroit,  at  which,  it  was  estimated  fifteen  thousand 
were  present.  So  great  was  the  multitude  that  the 
public  houses  could  not  contain  them  and  all 
citizens,  even  those  of  opposite  politicil  faith  were 
constrained  to  open  their  hjiises  to  it  comm  idate  the 
throng.  Even  then  the  number  was  too  i^reat  t  >  he 
provided  with  beds;  at  one  private  house,  twenty- 
two  persons  slept  on  the  parlor  floor.  One  hundred 
and  three  wagons,  containing  six  hundred  persons, 
came  in  from  Farmington,  and  seventy-three  from 
Plymouth  and  Livonia.  It  rained,  but  still  they 
came,  on  boats  and  cars,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 


till  it  seemed  as  if  the  country  would  be  depopulated. 
The  delegation  from  Dearborn  came  in  a  log  cabin 
drawn  by  twenty  yoke  of  oxen.  The  arrangements 
for  feeding  these  multitudes  were  fortunately  ample. 
One  delegation  brought  a  johnny-cake  twelve  feet 
long.  Williams  &  Wilson's  warehouse  was  the 
provision  depot,  and  there  two  tables,  each  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  were  spread  with  over 
a  ton  of  food. 


The  procession  r 
cipal  feature  of  ; 
full  rigged  and  manned  j 
horses.  Some  delegates  ca 
and  ot'iers  bu.sied  themsel  i 
a  huge  leather  ball,  son  e 
singing  as  they 
newspaper  cut  of 
almost 
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In  the  evening  meetings  were  held  at  the  Capitol, 
City  Hall,  Log  Cabin,  and  the  Yellow  Warehouse. 
By  such  means  the  fight  was  won.  During  the 
campaign  barliecues  were  frequent,  at  which  oxen 
were  roa-sted  whole,  and  other  provisions  were 
furnished  to  the  crowds  who  came  together  to  hear 
some  noted  speaker. 

On  September  z8,  r840,  a  Democratic  barbecue 
was  helii  on  tlic  Ca.ss  Farm.  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson  \  ice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812,  was  present. 
Crowds  came  to  hear  him,  but  the  enthusiasm  on 
the  Jthi-r  side  was  against  them,  and  many  of  the 
rank  a^d  hie  only  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pouring 
spirits  d  «n  Although  defeated  in  that  year,  a 
res  lUition  adopted  a  few  years  later  at  a  Democratic 
meetmg  m  the  sixth  ward,  shows  some  members  of 
that  part)  std!  eager  for  the  fray.     It  read ; 


The  presidential  campaign  of  1844.  was  hardly 
less  exciting  than  that  of  1840.  Each  party  erected 
buildings  for  their  meetings.  The  Whig  cabin  was 
nicknamed  the  Coon  Pen;   that  of  the  Democrats 
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was  called  Hickory  Hail  As  before,  large  gatlier- 
ings  took  place.  The  Whigs  held  a  Clay  and  Fre- 
linghuysen  meeting,  for  Wayne  and  St.  Clair 
counties,  on  October  17, 1844.    This  time  the  Demo- 


The  Republican  party,  organized  at  Jackson  in 
1854,  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  regularly  officered 
political  companies.  They  were  uniformed  in  caps 
and  capes,  and  being  well  drilled,  presented  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  Many  thousands  of  them 
came  together  in  Detroit  on  October  1  to  attend  a 


State  RepLiblicaii  meeting,  which  was  held  on  a 
vacant  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


n  the  early 
:omposed 


These  were  the  days  of  bonfires  and  fireballs,  and 
often  several  cords  of  wood  were  burned  on  the 
Campus  Martius.  whole  barrels  of  rosin  giving  bril- 
liancy to  the  flames.  The  active  help  of  mischievous 
boys  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  add  fresh 
fuel  to  the  pile ;  and  woe  tcr  the  unlucky  merchant 
who  had  left  boxes  or  barrels  in  sight  for  they  were 
confiscated  at  once  and  the  huge  pyramids  and 
the  hopes  of  many  candidates  went  up  in  smoke 
together  Both  parties  eientually  ivailed  them- 
selves of  dnlled  torch-bearers  whose  manreu\rts 
enli\  ened  the  campaign  as  they  marched  to  ranch 
or    wigwam. 

During  the  campaign  of  t86o  vhe  L  col  was 
running  for  his  first  presiden  al  term  the  e  vas  a 
great  Republican  meeting,  held  on  Sep  e  be  4,  at 
which  thirty-five  hundred  W  de  Awakes  were  on 
parade.  In  the  evening  the  mult  tude  I  stened  to  a 
speech  from  Hon.  William  H  be  ard  O  the 
fifteenth  of  the  following  month,  an  immense  Demo- 
cratic throng  gathered  to  hear  an  address  from  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  the  "  Little  Giant"  of  Illinois, 
and  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

So  great  was  the  desire  for  harmony,  i 
days  of  the  war  with  the  South,  that  a  u 
cal  convention,  held  on  October  26,  1861, 
of  members  of  both  political  parties,  decided  I 
nominate  but  one  city  ticket. 

During  the  campaign  of  1864  a  grand  Union  and 
Republican  demonstration  was  held  on  the  first  of 
November.  Thirty  thousand  strangers  were  present. 
Orations  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  others,  and  an  immense  procession  took  place 
at  night.  In  the  election  of  this  year  the  soldiers  in 
camp  and  field  were  allowed  to  vote,  commissioners 
being  appointed  by  the  State  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing. 

On  October  28,  i865,  just  prior  to  the  State  elec- 
tion, General  B.  F.  Butler  made  a  speech  at  the  D. 
&  M.  R.  R.  Depot ;  and  on  November  i  following, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  spoke  in  Young  Men's  Hal!- 


ELECTIONS. 
Territorial  ElectioTts  under  Northwest  Territory, 
When  the  first  election  was  held,  Detrott  had 
only  a  township  organization.  The  occasion  was  as 
follows ;  In  1798  a  census  showed  that  there  were 
five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  in  the  Territory, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  Governor  St.  Clair  issued  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  December,  179S,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
General  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati.  Even 
in  this  first  election  there  was  the  cry  of  fraud,  and 
Judge  May  went  to  Cincinnati  to  consult  C 
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St.  Clair  in  regard  to  it.  As  a  result  of  his  visit, 
another  election  was  ordered.  It  was  heki  oii  Janu- 
ary 14  and  15,  1799.  The  voting  was  dune  r'?W  ' 
viK,^.  The  sheriff,  with  Peter  McNiff,  and  another 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas,  acted  as 
inspectors.  They  were  very  arbitrary  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers,  refusing  some  votes  on  the  ground 
that  the  candidate  voted  for  was  not  eligible,  and 
adjourning  from  ten  o'clock  to  three  o'clock  on  the 
first  day.  During  the  two  days,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  votes  were  called.  Concerning  this 
election,  in  a  letter  commenced  on  the  14th  and 
finished  on  the  15th,  addressed  to  James  May,  then 
at  Cincinnati,  Peter  Audrain  says;  "McNiff  came 
four  times  to  the  street  door,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  friends  of  Wisewell  to  exert  every 
nerve  in  their  power  to  get  more  votes  for  him. 
Whereupon  old  Cissue  and  Christian  Clemens  offered 
one  hundred  dollars  for  ten  votes  to  several  bystand- 
ers.   This  fact  can  be  proved  upon  oath." 

An  Act  of  December  6,  1  ^99,  provided  for  an 
election  for  representative  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  to  sit  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
1800.  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The  polls 
were  to  be  opened  between  10  and  1 1  a,  m„  and  to 
remain  open  till  5  1>.  M.  the  first  day.  to  be  then 
adjourned  till  10  A.  M.  next  day,  when  they  were  to 
be  kept  open  until  5,  P.  M. 

The  same  Act  provided  that  free  male  inliabitants, 
twenty-one  years  old,  residents  of  the  Territory, 
former  citizens  of  other  States,  or  persons  who  had 
been  two  years  in  the  Territory,  should  be  voters, 
provided  they  possessed  fifty  acres  of  land  in  any 
county,  or  any  land  in  their  own  county  which,  with 
improvements,  wiis  worth  )^e  hundred  dollars. 

An  Act  of  December  9,  1800,  provided  that  three 
election  districts  should  be  established  in  Wayne 
County,  and  that  elections  should  be  by  ballot,  the 
polls  to  open  at  10  a.  M.  and  to  close  at  5  p.  m.  On 
Saturday,  September  5,1801,  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  at  Detroit,  determined  that  the  bounds  of 
the  three  election  districts  should  be  as  follows: 
First  District,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  to  liocky 
River,  inclusively,  the  Presbytery  on  the  River  Raisin 
to  be  the  central  point,  or  voting  place.  Second  Dis- 
trict, from  Rocky  River  to  Milk  River  Point,  with 
Detroit  as  the  voting  place.  Third  District,  from 
Milk  River  Point  to  Lake  Huron. 

Terriloyiiil  Eleclions  under  Indiana  Territory. 
The  only  general  election  participated  in  by  citi- 
zens ol  Detroit  while  under  the  government  of 
Indiana  Territory  was  that  of  September  n,  1804, 
held  to  determine  whether  the  people  wanted  a 
General  Assembly.  Only  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  in  the  whole  Territory,  were  in 
(avot  of  an  Assembly ;  but  in  accordance  with  the 


taw,  Governor  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  order- 
ing an  election  in  each  county,  on  January  3,  1805, 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Assembly.  This  proclama- 
tion did  not  reach  Wayne  County  in  time,  and 
therefore  no  election  was  held. 

Territorial  Elections  under  Michigan  Territory. 

The  first  territorial  election  was  held  on  Monday, 
February  r6,  1818,  to  decide  whether  a  General 
Assembly  should  be  held,  and  the  second  grade  of 
government  adopted,  A  majority  of  votes  were 
cast  against  the  pfoposition. 

By  Act  of  February  16,  1819,  Congress  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  that  body,  and  all 
free  white  male  citizens,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  had  resided  in  the  Territory  one 
year,  and  paid  a  county  or  territorial  tax.  were  made 
voters.  The  time  for  holding  this  election  was  fre- 
quently changed.  It  was  first  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  September,  1819.  In  1K34  the  time 
was  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  April.  In  1825 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  was  selected,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  to  occur  every  second  year. 

At  the  election  for  delegates  in  1825  there  were 
three  candidates,  Austin  E.  Wing,  John  liiddle,  and 
Gabriel  Richard.  The  inspector's  return  of  votes 
gave  liiddle  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Wing 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Richard  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two.    , 

That  the  number  of  votes  for  the  three  candidates 
was  so  nearly  equal,  in  an  office  voted  for  by  all 
electors  in  the  region  now  covered  by  both  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  was  a  most 
remarkable  showing,  and  probably  no  similar  in- 
stance has  ever  occurred.  Father  Richard  con- 
tested the  election,  on  the  ground  that  his  supporters 
were  intimidated  and  maltreated  by  sheriffs  and 
constables.  The  Congressional  Committee  decided 
that  there  could  liave  been  little  intimidation, 
when  his  votes  so  nearly  equaled  those  of  the  other 
candidates. 

In  [827  the  time  for  the  election  of  delegates  was 
changed  to  the  second  Monday  of  July,  the  polls  to 
be  open  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  In  1835  the  first  Monday  of  November  was 
fixed  as  the  time  for  holding  the  election. 

Memljers  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  first 
elected  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  May,  1825.  By  Act 
of  April  [3,  1837.  the  day  of  election  was  changed 
to  the  first  Monday  of  November. 

On  April  4.  1835,  an  election  was  held  for  dele- 
gates to  the  constitutional  convention.  Under  the 
first  Constitution,  all  voting  was  done  by  ballot. 
The  first  election  was  held  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  1835,  and  continued  two  days. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the  electors  should 
i)e  white  male  persons,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
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who  resided  hi  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  or  tor  six  months  preceding'  any 
election,  and  provided  also  that  they  should  have 
resided  in  the  district  voted  in.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  provision  reduced  the  time  of  residence  (or 
voters  from  one  year  to  six  months,  and  it  also  did 
away  with  the  former  requirement  that  voters  should 
be  tax-payers.  As  a  consequence,  and  for  the  first 
time,  great  numbers  of  foreign-born  persons  had 
the  privilege  of  voting,  and  many  of  the  citizen-s 
were  greatly  displeased ;  one  of  the  papers  com- 
plained that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  those 
of  liritish  and  German  subjects. 

In  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, delegates  to  a  convention  held  to  consider 
the  question  of  accepting  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
prescribed  by  Congress  were  elected  on  the  second 
Monday  of  September,  1836, 

5/i7/^  Ekclions. 

Following  the  custom  of  elections;  as  held  under 

the  territorial  governments,  a  law  of  1836  provided 


that  the  polls  should  be  kept  open  for  two  da)  it 
the  elections  of  State  and  county  officers 
'  Some  of  the  scenes  which  occurred  at  the  State 
election  of  183;?  are  portrayed  in  a  pimting  made 
by  T.  H.  O.  P.  Bumham,  an  artc^t  and  a  publisher 
of  that  period.  Mrs.  A.  S.  WiUiarrLs  for  many 
years  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  picture  has 
kindly  permitted  it  to  be  engra\ed  for  this  work 
The  hrge  building  on  the  ri^'ht  will  be  recogni/ed 
as  the  old  City  Hall;  the  buildnig  in  the  center 
with  the  cupola,  represents  the  old  Jail  then  occu 
pying  the  site  of  tlie  present  I  ublic  Library  The 
houses  oil  the  left,  aii<i  near  the  fore,Toond  were  on 
the  site  of  the  Detroit  Opera  House  C  C  Trow 
bridge  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  go\ernor  and 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  who  was  the  secretary  of  th<- 
Tprritory  and  acting  governor,  was  the  Democratic 
nominee.  A  portion  of  a  Whig  pnicession,  having 
passed  down  on  the  further  side,  is  seen  advancing 
towards  the  front  of  the  City  Hall.  In  the  center 
of  the  picture,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Whig  pro- 
cession, is  the  Ship  of  State,  with  various  mottoes, 
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one  of  which  reads,  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights,"  a  banner  follows  the  Ship  of  State  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "Whig  Nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, C.  C.  Trowbridge."  The  bill  which  is  being 
offered  to  the  boy  witfi  the  basket  is  on  the  "  Bank 
of  Lapeer;"  the  other  inscriptions  can  all  he  read. 
The  pole  of  the  banner  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  on  the  extrejne  left,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
surmounted  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  piece  of  pork,  and 
a  fish.  These  emblems,  and  the  motto  on  the 
banner,  have  reference  to  actual  occurrences  at  that 
period.  At  the  head  of  a  DemwratH  proie^sion 
just  approaching  on  the  extreme  ni,ht  is  seen  a 
character  of  the  period,  —  the  red  nbtible  btiUson 
on  his  inevitable  horse.  FoUowmi,  htm  although 
not  shown  in  the  picture,  were  several  yoke  of  oxen 
garlanded  and  decorated  with  nhbon*;  and  Hig^ 
After  these  came  some  two  hundred  newly  made 
citizens  from  the  Emerald  Isle;  they  were  emploved 
on  city  work,  and  as  they  all  \oted  the  Dimm\ 
chraiic  thicket,"  they  formed  the  '  balance  of  piwei 
that  carried  the'day  for  Mason.  Gathered  about  in 
front  of  Stillson  are  representation's  of  Major  Mc 
Kinstry,  George  C.  Bates,  F.  H.  Harris,  Kingsbury 
of  the  Morning  Post,  and  Frank  Sawyer,  in  his  well- 
known  cap,  all  supposed  to  be  eagerly  disputing, 
and  proclaiming  the  praises  of  their  favorite  candi- 
dates. The  black-coated  and  silk-hatted  figure, 
near  the  center  of  the  picture,  towards  the  left, 
represents  the  candidate,  "Tom  Mason,"  shaking 
hands,  and  presenting  a  ticket  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  ticket  are  the  words,  "  For  Governor,  Stevens 
T.  Mason,"  Near  him,  on  the  right,  are  two  "sov- 
ereigns," one  with  a  pick,  the  other  with  bottle  high 
in  air,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  old  Monon- 

In  those  days  the  possession  of  muscle  was  a 
prime  political  necessity;  and  there  are  living  staid 
men  of  worth  and  solidity,  men  now  deacons,  elders, 
and  trustees,  who,  when  in  the  mood,  will  tell  how 
they  used  their  boots  and  their  fists  on  the  election 
days  of  "auld  lang  syne." 

Under  the  Act  of  March  2[,  1837,  the  polls  were 
opened  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  a.  m.,  and 
continued  open  until  4  p.  M.,  the  inspectors  being 
authorized  to  close  the  polls  temporarily  at  any  time 
when  all  present  had  voted. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  3  and  4, 
1845,  3  two  days'  election  was  held,  for  the  last 
time,  an  Act  of  May  16,  1846,  providing  that  State 
elections  thereafter  should  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  November. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1850  the  following 
classes  of  persons  were  made  voters:  every  white 
male  citizen,  every  white  male  inhabitant  residing  in 
the  State  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  1835,  and  every 


while  male  inhabitant  residing  in  the  State  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1850,  also  every  man  who  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  six 
months  prior  to  an  election,  or  who,  having  resided 
in  the  State  two  years  and  six  months,  declares  hrs 
intention  as  aforesaid;  besides  the  above  every 
ciinlized  male  Indian,  not  a  member  of  any  tribe, 
was  also  constituted  an  elector.  Each  elector,  how- 
ever, must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  resided  in  the  State  three  months,  and  in 
the  ward,  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  for  the  ten 
days  next  preceding  an  election. 

The  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
IS  ctlled  "  taking  out  first  papers."  These  are  is- 
sued usually  by  the  county  clerk,  but  may  be  issued 
b\  any  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  hav- 
ing a  common-law  jurisdiction.  These  papers  qual- 
ify the  holder  to  vote  and  hold  local  offices.  Under 
second  papers."  so-called,  the  holder  may  be 
elected  to  State,  legislative,  and  United  States 
offices ;  but  these  papers  cannot  be  issued,  until  two 
years  after  the  "  first  papers"  have  been  taken  out. 

On  June  27.  1851,  an  Act  was  passed  fixing  the 
time  for  the  State  election  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  no  change  has 
since  been  made.  State  officers  are  elected  every 
two  years,  the  election  being  held  in  those  years  in 
which  the  last  figure  in  the  date  of  the  year  is  an 
even  number.  County  officers  are  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  State  officers,  and  all  of  them  for  two 
years,  except  the  judge  of  probate,  who  is  elected 
for  four  years.  Township  officers  are  elected  yearly 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  Two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  two  regents  of  the  university 
are  also  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  every 
two  years,  for  terms  of  eight  years  each. 

Colored  people  were  first  allowed  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage  at  the  State  election  of  November 
8,  1870. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  some  per- 
sons claimed  that  it  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  Upon  this  supposition,  at  an  election  for 
Stateofficiais,on  April  3, 1871,  Mrs.  Nannette  Gard- 
ner, who  had  previously  registered  her  name  in  the 
ninth  ward,  was  allowed  to  deposit  a  vote,  but  the 
act  was  protested  against  as  illegal.  The  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  was  soon  after  agitated  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  Legislature  submitted  the  question  of 
conferring  the  right  to  hold  office  upon  women,  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

At  the  election  which  decided  the  question,  com- 
mittees of  ladies  were  stationed  at  the  various  poll- 
ing places,  and  mottoes  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
invited  the  attention  and  the  ballots  of  voters. 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  canvassed  and  dis- 
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cussed,  and  in  November,  1874,  the  people,  by  vole 
of  135.957  afrainst  40,077,  decided  ajjiiitist  the  amend- 

City  Elections. 

Under  Act  of  January  18,  1802,  incorporating  Ifie 
town  of  Detroit,  the  first  purely  local  election  was 
held  on  May  3  of  that  year. 

The  Act  of  September  13,  1806,  which  ga\'e  the 
city  its  first  city  charter,  pro\'ided  that  the  first  elei:- 
tion  for  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  should  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of 
September  of  the  same  year ;  members  of  tlie  Lower 
House  were  to  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October ;  and  all  persons  over  twenty-one  years  old, 
who  had  rented  a  house  within  a  year,  and  paid 
their  public  taxes,  were  made  voters. 

The  city  charter  of  October  24,  1815,  ordered  a 
special  election  for  October  30  of  the  same  year, 
and  provided  that  the  regular  election  should  be  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May. 

In  those  earlier  days  there  were  but  few  issues  in 
the  corporate  elections,  and  oftentimes  there  was 
practically  btit  one  candidate  in  the  field.  At  the 
city  election,  on  April  4,  1825.  John  R.Williams  was 
chosen  mayor  by  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  two 
votes  against  eleven  scattering. 

Three  years  later  John  Biddle  was  elected  to  the 
same  office,  by  a  t<rtal  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  votes,  five  other  persons  receiving  one  vote 

By  Act  of  September  4,  1824,  a  special  election 
was  to  be  held  for  city  officers  on  September  6,  and 
regular  city  elections  thereafter  were  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  Under  this  law,  up 
to  1833  or  later,  it  was  customary  for  persons  to 
apply  to  the  Common  Council  to  have  their  names 
registered  as  voters. 

An  Act  of  March  27,  1839,  ordered  an  election 
for  city  officers  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  follow- 
ing, and  provided  that  after  1839  the  city  election 
should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  March. 

At  the  time  of  the  city  election  of  1853,  it  was 
believed  that  the  regular  Democratic  nominations 
had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  persons  opposed 
to  the  public-school  system.  An  independent  Demo- 
cratic ticket  was  therefore  nominated,  and  success- 
fully elected. 

Two  years  later  occurred  the  great  struggle  in 
which  the  so-called  Know-Nothing  party  supported 
what  was  styled  the  native  American  element. 
The  candidate  of  this  party  for  mayor  received 
2,026  votes,  against  2.798,  and  they  elected  their 
aldermanic  candidates  in  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  wards,  or  one  half  of  the  whole  number. 

On  February  1 2  of  this  year  a  charter  amendment 
provided  that  after  1855  the  city  election  should  be 


held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February.  Two  years 
later,  on  February  5,  1857,  a  new  law  provided  that 
the  city  election  should  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the   first   Monday  of  November. 

In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  mayor, 
councilman,  or  alderman  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  time  of  an  annual  election,  the  Com- 
mon Council  must  order  a  special  election.  When 
possible  these  special  elections  are  held  on  the  first 
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candidates  for  the  office  of  school  mspector,  m  both 
the  third  and  the  fifth  ward  received  the  same 
number  of  votes ;  and  the  same  state  of  facts 
existed  in  the  first  ward  as  to  candidates  for  over- 
seer of  highways.  Another  curious  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  regular  city  elections 
of  November,  1868  and  1869.  On  both  occasions 
I.ucien  Zink  was  a  candidate  for  overseer  of  high- 
ways in  the  tenth  ward ;  and  at  both  elections 
there  was  a  tie-vote  between  him  and  his  competitor. 
By  provision  of  the  charter,  in  such  cases  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  determined  by  lot  who  should 
hold  the  office;  and  each  year  the  drawing  was  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Zink.  In  the  same  ward,  in  April,  1 873. 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  voles  were  cast  fof 
each  of  two  rival  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Esti- 

Mtich  interest  was  felt  in  the  election  of  April  7, 
1873,  at  which  a  Board  of  Estimates  was  elected 
who  were  opposed  to  the  exi>ending  of  money  for  a 
public  park.  The  local  election  of  November  2. 
1875,  also  excited  much  interest,  Alexander  Lewis 
being  elected  mayor  on  what  was  called  the  Law 
and  Order  Ticket,  supported  by  those  who  favored 
the  closing  of  saloons  on  the  Sabbath. 

During  the  winter  of  1877  a  State  law  was  passed 
requiring  saloons  to  be  closed  on  all  election  days, 
and  on  November  6,  1877,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Detroit,  the  saloons  were  closed  on  the 
day  of  an  election. 

Under  Acts  of  1824  and  1827,  the  mayor  fixed  the 
time  when  polls  should  be  opened.  At  the  election 
of  April  g,  1830,  the  polls  were  opened  at  9  a.  M.  and 
closed  at  10  P.  M.  Five  years  later,  on  April  4,  they 
were  opened  at  8  A.  m.  and  closed  at  6  P.  M.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  opened  at  8  A.  M.  and 
closed  at  5  P.  M. 

Qualifications  and  Registration  of  Voters. 

By   Aft  of  180Z  all   freeholders  or  householders 

paying  an  annual  rent  of  forty  dollars  were  consti- 
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luted  voters,  without  reference  to  sex.  Under  this 
provision,  at  the  election  of  1804,  four  ladies  voted. 
Mrs.  Provencal  and  Mrs.  Coates  in  person,  and  two 
others  by  proxy.  The  city  charter  of  October  24, 
1815,  retained  the  same  provision  as  to  qualilica- 
tion  of  voters,  but  also  pron'ded  for  the  accepting 
of  the  votes  of  such  other  persons  as  a  majoritj'  of 
the  electors  voted  to  admit  to  the  privilege. 

An  Act  of  May  3,  1821,  provided  that  all  free 
white  males,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  who  had 
resided  in  the  city  one  year,  and  paid  a  city  tax, 
might  vote.  By  law  of  March  27,  1839,  a  person 
must  have  resided  in  the  ward  in  which  he  voted  for 
the  ten  days  prior  to  the  election,  the  ward  in  which 
meals  were  taken  being  reckoned  the  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

By  Act  of  April  13,  1841,  the  time  during  which 
a  voter  must  have  resided  in  a.  ward  was  extended 
to  thirty  days.  The  Constitution  of  1850  restored 
the  lime  of  residence  in  a  ward  to  ten  days,  and 
provided  that  voters  need  reside  in  the  city  only 
three  months  instead  of  one  year.  An  Act  of 
March  12,  1861,  provided  that  the  residence  of  a 
voter  should  be  construed  to  be  where  his  family 
resided,  or  where  his  regular  boarding-place  was 
located. 

In  1859  a  registration  law  was  enacted  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting.  Under  this 
law  and  subsequent  laws  of  February  5,  1864.  April 
13.  1871,  and  the  charter  of  1883,  the  aldermen  of 
the  city,  with  enough  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  make  two  for  each  district, 
constitute  the  Registration  lioards  for  the  several 
districts,  and  together  they  form  a  City  Board  of 
Registration.  Sessions  of  the  District  Boards,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  entirely  new  registry  of 
voters,  are  held  in  each  election  district  every  four 
years,  counting  from  1880.  Sessions  begin  on  the 
second  Wednesday  preceding  the  November  elec- 
tion, and  continue  four  days,  from  10  a.  m.  to  8 
P.  M.  In  the  years  when  a  new  and  general  regis- 
tration is  not  made,  sessions  are  held  on  the  second 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the 
general  State  election,  from  10  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  and 
also  on  the  second  Friday  and  Saturday  next  pre- 
ceding the  regular  charter  and  spring  elections,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  registry  lists.  The 
sessions  of  the  board  must  be  public  and  no  name 
can  be  wntten  m  the  register  without  the  personal 
request  of  the  applicant  unless  he  be  known  to  the 
board  or  to  some  member  thereof  as  a  qualified 
voter  of  that  ward  and  district  All  names  are 
required  to  be  plamly  wntten  m  ink  with  the  Chris- 
tian and  bumame  in  full  and  oppo-site  each  name 
the  day  and  year  of  the  entry,  with  the  number  of 
the  dwelling  and  name  of  the  street,  or  if  there  is  no 
street  name,  then  a  description  of  the  locality  of  the 


dwelling  in  which  the  voter  lives.  The  board  are 
required  to  ask  each  person  unknown  to  them  whether 
he  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  whether  he  has  previously 
registered  or  resided  in  any  other  district;  and  no 
person  may  be  registered  in  any  district  who  is  not. 
at  the  time  of  registration,  a  resident  of  said  dis- 
trict, and  qualified  to  vote.  At  the  close  of  each 
session  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  the  registration 
lists  must  be  signed  by  each  member  of  the  board, 
and  deposited  with  the  city  clerk.  At  least  two 
weeks  before  any  session  of  the  Board  of  Registra- 
tion, these  lists  are  printed  and  posted  up  in  each 
district. 

The  City  Board  of  Registration,  composed  of  the 
District  Boards,  convenes  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  Monday 
preceding  every  election  (except  it  be  a  special  elec- 
tion for  ward  officers),  and  examines  the  registers  of 
the  several  districts.  No  name  may  at  this  time  be 
added  to  the  voting  iist,  but  if  any  name  is  found 
registered  in  two  or  more  districts,  the  examining 
officer  may  designate  on  the  registers  in  which  dis- 
trict the  person  is,  and  in  which  he  is  not  entitled  to 
vote,  A  person  who  has  changed  his  residence  to 
some  other  district  between  the  time  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Registration  and  the  day 
of  election,  cannot  vote  ;  and  no  person  can  register 
on  election  day  without  stating  on  oath  that  sickness 
of  himself  or  some  near  relative,  or  absence  from 
the  city  on  business,  prevented  his  registering  at  the 
proper  time. 

Election  Dtstrids. 

Prior  to  1828  the  polls  were  held  at  the  old  Coun- 
cil House  on  the  comer  ot  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Randolph  Street,  at. the  City  Council  House  on 
Lamed  Street,  and  sometimes  at  Woodworth's 
Hotel.  After  the  erection  of  the  City  Hall,  and  up 
to  1839.  that  was  used  as  the  polling  place. 

On  April  15,  1839,  elections  were  held  in  the 
several  wards  for  the  first  time,  the  places  for  hold- 
ing them  being  designated  bythe  Common  Council. 

The  charter  amendments  of  March  12,  1861, 
March  27,  1867,  April  13,  1871,  and  March  29,  1872, 
gave  the  council  power  to  divide  wards  into  two  or 
more  election  districts.  An  Act  of  1872  provided 
that  no  election  district  should  embrace  parts  of  two 
wards,  or  contain  less  than  fi%-e  hundred  electors. 

Under  these  provisions,  in  August,  1868,  tor  the 
first  time,  several  of  the  larger  wards  were  divided 
into  election  districts.  Other  wards  were  subse- 
quently divided,  and  the  boundaries  of  districts 
changed. 

After  the  addition  to  the  city  limits  made  in 
1885,  the  Common  Council,  by  ordinance  of 
June  5,  1886,  laid  out  the  following  election  dis- 

FlRST    WARD:-First  District,  all  that  portion 
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north  of  Brady  Street ;  Second  District,  all  that 
portion  between  Brady  Street  and  Adelaide  Street ; 
Third  District,  all  that  portion  between  Adelaide 
Street  and  Adams  Avenue ;  Fourth  District,  all  that 
portion  south  of  Adams  Avenue  and  east  of  Ran- 
dolph Street;  Fifth  District,  the  portion  south  of 
Adams  Avenue  and  west  of  Randolph  Street. 

Second  Ward:  — First  District,  the  portion 
north  of  Bagg  Street ;  Second  District,  the  portion 
between  Bagg  and  Hig:h  Streets;  Third  District, 
the  portion  between  High  Street  and  a  line  running 
through  Adams  Avenue  to  Grand  River  Avenue, 
thence  westerly  along  said  avenue  to  the  intersection 
of  First  Street ;  Fourth  District,  the  portion  lying 
between  the  Third  District  and  Michigan  Avenue ; 
Fifth  District,  the  portion  lying  south  of  Michigan 
Avenue. 

Third  Ward: — First  District,  the  portion  lying 
south  of  the  center  line  of  Fort  Street ;  Second 
District,  the  portion  lying  north  of  the  center  line 
of  Fort  Street,  to  Gratiot  Avenue ;  Third  District, 
the  portion  lying  north  of  the  center  line  of  Gratiot 
Avenue  and  south  of  the  center  line  of  Wilktns 
Street ;  Fourth  District,  the  portion  north  of  Wil- 
kins  Street. 

Fourth  Ward:— First  District,  south  of  the 
center  line  of  Michigan  Avenue ;  Second  District, 
between  the  center  lines  of  Michigan  and  Grand 
River  Avenues ;  Third  District,  north  of  the  center 
line  of  Pitcher  Street ;  Fourth  District,  between  the 
center  line  of  Pitcher  Street  and  Grand  River 
Avenue. 

Fifth  Ward:— First  District,  south  of  the 
center  line  of  Fort  Street ;  Second  District,  between 
the  center  lines  of  Fort  Street  and  Gratiot  Avenue ; 
Third  District,  between  the  center  lines  of  Gratiot 
Avenue  and  Watson  Street ;  Fourth  District,  north 
of  the  center  line  of  Watson  Street. 

Sixth  Ward:— First  District,  south  of  the 
center  of  Abbott  Street ;  Second  District,  between 
the  center  lines  of  Abbott  and  Plum  Streets ;  Third 
District,  between  the  center  lines  of  Plum  Street 
and  Grand  River  Avenue ;  Fourth  District,  north 
of  the  center  line  of  Grand  River  Avenue. 

Seventh  Ward:  — First  District,  all  south  of 
the  center  line  of  Fort  Street ;  Second  District, 
between  the  center  lines  of  Fort  and  Maple  Streets ; 
Third  District,  between  the  center  lines  of  Maple 
and  Alfred  Streets  ;  Fourth  District,  north  of  Alfred 
Street, 

Eighth  Ward:— First  District,  south  of  Baker 
Street ;  Second  District,  between  Baker  and  Locust 
Streets:  Third  District,  between  Locust  and  Myrtle 
Streets ;  Fourth  District,  north  of  Myrtle  Street. 

Ninth  Ward:  — First  District,  south  of  Cro- 
ghan  Street ;  Second  District,  between  Croghan  and 
Jay  Streets;  Third  District,  between  Jay  and  Detroit 


Streets ;  Fourth  District,  portion  north  of  Third 
District. 

Tenth  Ward: — First  District,  south  of  Baker 
Street ;  Second  District,  between  Baker  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue;  Third  District,  between  Michi- 
gan Avenue  and  Myrtle  Street ;  Fourth  District, 
north  of  Myrtle  Street. 

Eleventh  Ward  ;— First  District,  south  of 
Fort  Street ;  Second  District,  between  Fort  and 
Catharine  Streets;  Third  District,  between  Cath- 
arine and  German  Streets ;  Fourth  District,  north  of 
German  Street. 

Twelfth  Ward  : — First  District, south  of  Baker 
Street ;  Second  District,  the  portion  lying  between 
Baker  Street  and  a  line  running  along  Butternut  to 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  thence  southerly  through 
Twenty-fourth  to  the  alley  north  of  Michigan 
Avenue,  and  thence  to  west  line  of  Porter  Farm. 
Third  District,  all  that  portion  lying  north  of  Sec- 
ond District, 

Thirteenth  Ward:— First  District,  south  of 
the  center  line  of  Fort  Street ;  Second  District, 
between  Fort  and  German  StreeLs ;  Third  District, 
north  of  German  Street. 

Fourteenth  Ward:— First  District,  all  south 
of  Dix  Road ;  Second  District,  ail  between  Dix 
Road  and  Michigan  Avenue;  Third  District,  all 
north  of  Michigan  Avenue. 

Fifteenth  Ward  :— First  District,  all  south  of 
Lafayette  Street  and  a  line  uniform  therewith ;  Sec- 
ond District,  all  north  of  Lafayette  Street  to  Mack 
Road  ;  Third  District,  all  north  of  Mack  Road. 

Sixteenth  Ward:— First  District,  all  south  of 
Dix  lioad  ;  Second  District,  all  north  of  Dix  Road 
t)  Michigan  Avenue;  Third  District,  all  north  of 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Elections, — hma  conducted. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen,  fn)m  time  to  time,  deter- 
mines the  several  places  at  which  the  polls  shall  be 
held,  and  the  city  clerk  advertises  their  location. 
Five  inspectors  of  election  for  each  district  are 
elected  at  each  city  election,  and  one  other  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  inspec- 
tors of  each  tllstrict  appoint  two  clerks,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  a  list  of  all  persons  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion. The  ba(lot-bo.\es,  the  printed  registry  lists 
for  each  ward  or  district,  and  all  necessary  books 
and  blanks  for  the  election  are  furnished  by  the 
city  clerk  to  the  inspectors  of  election.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors  to  challenge  the  vote  of  any 
person  whom  they  suspect  is  not  a  qualified  voter. 
The  inspectors  must  preserve  order  at  the  polls,  and 
they  are  authorized  and  required  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  any  person  who  disturbs  the  good  order  of  the 
polling  places. 

From  the  time  of  the  incorporation  in  1802,  the 
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voting  has  always  been  by  ballot.  Each  person  de- 
livers his  ballot,  folded,  to  one  of  the  inspectors,  in 
presence  of  the  board.  The  ballot  must  be  of  paper, 
written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons  for 
whom  the  elector  intends  to  vote,  and  designating 
the  office  to  which  each  person  is  intended  to  be 

After  the  polls  are  closed  the  inspectors  must 
carefully  count  the  number  of  ballots,  and  compare 
the  number  with  the  number  of  electors  registered 
on  the  poll  lists.  If  the  ballots  in  the  box  shall  be 
found  to  exceed  the  whole  number  of  names  on  the 
poll  lists,  they  must  be  pla  d  n  he  b  and 
of  the  inspectors  must  p  bl  ly  d  aw  u  h  f 
and  destroy  unopened,  ny  ba         ai    h  11  b 

equal  to  the  excess.      The  ba  o     and  p  11   1 
agreeing,  or  being  mad  ag         n    h    man 

slated,  the  board  must   h  n  p  d   o      n  a^         I 

estimate  the  votes,  and  d  a     up  m  n   of    1 

result.  Such  statement  shall  set  forth  in  words 
and  at  length  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  office,  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
votes  were  given,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each 
person;  and  one  of  said  statements  shall  forthwith 
be  delivered  to  the  city  clerk. 

After  examining  the  votes,  and  within  seventy- 
two  hours  of  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the  inspectors 
of  each  district  must  make  and  certify  a  full  and 
true  return  thereof,  which,  together  with  the  poll  lists 
and  ballots,  must  be  delivered,  carefully  sealed,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  city;  at  the  same  time  one  of  their 
number  is  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  Board  of  City  Canvassers;  and  the  persons  so 
chosen  form  the  Board  of  Canvassers  for  the  city. 
They  must  meet  on  the  Saturday  next  after  election, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  city  clerk's 
office,  or  in  the  comraon-cotmcil  chamber,  and  pro- 
ceed to  open  and  canvass  the  said  returns,  and  de- 
clare the  result  of  the  election. 

When  two  or  more  persons  are  found  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  the  elec- 
tion is  determined  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  in  the 
prcsen-e  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  name  of 
each  j>erson.  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  is 
deposited  in  a  box  or  other  receptacle,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  draws  out  one  of 
said  slips,  and  the  person  whose  name  is  drawn  is 
considered  elected. 


The  mode  of  conducting  State  and  county  elec- 
tions is  the  same,  except  that  the  returns  are  made 
to  the  county  clerk,  and  the  inspectors,  appointed 
by  the  inspectors  of  election  in  townships  and  wards 
to  attend  the  county  canvass,  constitute  the  Board 
of  County  Canvassers,  and  meet  on  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  election,  before  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  board. 

The  following  table  of  votes  cast  in  Detroit,  in 
various  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
citizenship:  1820,^-66,  1825, — 115.  1835,^261. 
1840,-671.  1845,-1.368.  1850,-1,443.  1855,— 
48  4-  1860,-8,389.  1870,-11,323.  1875,— i3,osK. 
880-21,676.      1887,-25,664, 

T/i^  Michigah  Club. 

n  s  Republican  organization  is  the  only  political 
i  b  I  the  city  having  regular  meetings  at  which 
political  questions  are  discussed. 

It  was  organised  in  January,  1885,  in  a  room  in 
the  Buhl  Block.  Its  rooms  were  first  opened  at 
95  West  Fort  Street ;  in  1886  it  moved  opposite  lo 
the  house  known  as  number  92.  The  society  has 
about  1,200  members,  located  in  Detroit  and 
throughout  the  Stale,  who  pay  annual  dues.  A 
lunch  is  served  each  day  at  the  rooms  for  a  nominal 
sum.  and  members  have  the  opportunity  of  discus- 
sing their  lunch  and  the  current  social  and  political 
news.  A  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the 
leading  papers  in  the  State. 

The  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  club  are 
the  b.inquets  given  on  the  evenings  of  February  22, 
1886  and  1887,  at  the  Princess  rink. 

At  the  first  banquet  there  were  speeches  by  Sen- 
ator I'almer,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Gov.  Foraker,  of  Ohio, 
Gen.  ].  A.  Logan,  and  others. 

At  the  second  banquet  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Gov.  Luce,  Hon.  C.  A.  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  Hon. 
Johns,  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  John  P.  Doll- 
jver,  of  Iowa. 

The  following  have  served  as  officers  of  the  Club 

1885,  President,  C.  H.  Buhl ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  A.  Haigh. 

1886,  President,  J.  L-  Edson  ;  Secretary,  H.  A. 
Haigh  ;  Treasurer,  A.  McLellan. 

1S87,  President,  C.  A.  iilack  ;  Secretary,  F.  K. 
Farnsworth;  Treasurer,  F.  Woolfenden, 
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WAYNE  COUNTY:    ITS   ESTAHLiSHMEN  T  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


VlRGINEA,  in  1778,  erected  all  of  ihe  Northwest 
Territoryintoa  county  called  Illinois.  Subsequently, 
and  before  the  surrender  by  the  British,  by  procla- 
mation of  Lieu tenanl- Governor  Simcoe,  on  July  16, 
1792,  al!  of  what  is  now  Michigan,  with  other  terri- 
tory extending  northward  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay, 
was    included    in    the  county  of    Kent.       Under 


American  government  the  county  of  Wayne,  the 
third  organized  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was 
established  by  proclamation  on  August  15.  179^,  by 
Winchrop  Sargent,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and 
acting  governor.  A  fac-simile  of  the  proclamation 
is  here  given.  The  si^e  of  the  original  is  fifteen 
by  eighteen  inches. 


4.y, 
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The  action  of  Sargenc  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  cor- 
respondence between  liiin  and  (lovernor  St.  Clair, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Jajnes  Kiiss,  limited  Sepieni- 
tier  6,  1796,  Governor  St.  Clair  says  : 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

BY  PBOCLAMATIOH 
Atisnat  IB,  1796. 


fravCMcalkJ 


U^ 


i  Musiiiiiguin  R. 


MAf  OF  CnUNT 


Dear  Sih,— 

On  my  anivi 
IhoiiRhl  lit  to  a, 


is  Sir.  Audit 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Aftef  Ibrmfttion  OT  Indiflrai 

By  Law  cf  May'  7.  180O. 


lime  I  could  poaaibly  slay,  was  very  uncerlaln. 

From  other  letters  it  appears  that  Governor  St, 
Clair  was  at  Pittsburgh  when  the  county  was  organ- 
ized, and  Sargent  claimed  that  his  action  was  justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  He  consulted  the  citizens  as  to 
what  name  should  be  given  to  the  county,  and  they 
agreed  that  it  shotdd  be  named  after  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  and  sent 
him  an  address,  notifying  him  of  the  fact.  In  reply 
the;-  received  the  following : 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

AFTER  PROCLAMATION 
,    IS  00. 


Ihcreotj  a  condiicl  so  wisB,  while  it  merits  the  warm  regards  of 

Ihe  advanlss«  which  will  flow  from  and  be  Ihe  nalura!  effect  of 

t  will  with  much  pleasure  communicale  lo  the  President  the 
warm  sentiments  of  zeal  and  attachment  «hich  you  have  eipressed 
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tiaclicd. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Aftor  (orcnation  ot  Stale 


above  Fort  Lawrance.i  thence  by  a  west  line  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Hamilton  County  (which  is  a  due 
north  line  from  the  lower  Shawnese  Town,  upon  tlie 
Scioia  River),  thence  by  a  line  west- northerly  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  portage,  between  the  Miamis  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Mary's  River,  tiienee  by  a  line 
also  west-northerly  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
portage,  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Miamis  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  thence 
by  a  line  west-northerly  to  the  most  southern  part 
of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  along  the  western  shores 
of  the  same  to  the  northwest  part  thereof  (including 
the  lands  lying  upon  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
sa  d  lakcl  thence  by  a  due  north  line  to  the  terri- 
tor  al  b  undary  in  Lake  Superior,  and  with  the  said 
bou  idary  through  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie, 
to  the  n  outh  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  the  place  of 
bei,  nn  ng 

The  r  ation  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  by  Act 
of  May  7,  1800,  reduced  the  limits  of  the  county 
about  one  half.     Its  boundaries  were   further  cur- 


The  boundaries  of  the  county,  as  defined  by  Sar- 
gent, were  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
the  said  river  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the 
Tuscarawa  branch  of  the  Muskingimi,  thence  down 
the  said  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  carrying  place 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

BY  PROCtAMATIOH 


WAYNE'GOUNTY 


tailed  by  proclamation  of  July  10,  iSoo,  under  which 
thatpart  of  Wayne  County  lying  east  of  a  point  about 
five  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Sandusky  was 
included  in  anew  county,  named  Trumbull.  The  Act 
of  April  30,  i8o2,  which  created  the  State  of  Ohio, 
attached  this  region  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  define  the  boundary 
anew;  and  on  January  14,  1803,  William  Henry 
Harrison,    governor,    and    commander-in-chief    of 
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Indiana  Territory,  issued  the  foi'ov.ing  from  Vin 


of  Lake  Michigan,  would  iuwrsecl 
inh  along  th«  last  memiDDed  Ud^  to 


The  creation  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in 
1805  chariged  the  western  boundary  of  the  county, 
slightly  reducing  its  size. 

The  next  change  in  boundary  was  made  by  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Cass  on  November  21,  1815. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  document,  the  county  was 
made  to  include  all  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  to 
which  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  of 
August  3,  1795,  the  following  territory  constituted 
the  region  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin- 
guished, and  therefore  defined  the  limits  under  his 
proclamation :  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami 
River  of  the  Lakes,  and  running  thence  up  to  the 
middle  thereof,  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Auglaize 
River;  thence  running  due  north,  until  it  intersects 
a  parallel  of  latitude  to  be  drawn  from  the  outlet  of 


,  WAYNE  COUNTY 

BY  PfiOOLAMATIOH 
July  14,  iai7. 


PereMarq'nR. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

BY  PEOOLiMAnoM 
Ootaber  18,  1816. 


PeieMarq'tQ 


Lake  Huron,  which  forms  the  river  St.  Clair;  thence 
running  northeast,  the  course  that  may  be  found 
will  lead  in  a  direct  line  to  White  Rock  in  Lake 
Huron;  thence  due  east  until  it  intersects  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Upper 
Canada,  in  said  lake ;  thence  southwardly  following 
the  same  boundary  line  down  said  lake,  through  the 
river  St.  Clair,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  river  Detroit 
into  Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  aforesaid 
Miami  River ;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning." Also,  "  The  post  of  Michiiimackinac,  and 
all  the  land  on  the  island  on  which  that  post  stands, 
and  the  main  land  adjacent,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguished  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the 
French  or  English  governments ;  and  a  piece  of  the 
main  land  to  the  north  of  the  island,  to  measure  six 
miles  on  Lake  Huron,  or  the  Strait  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three  miles  back 
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from  the  water  of  the  Lal;e  or  Strait ;  and  also  the 
Island  de  Bols  Blanc." 

These  two  tracts  included  all  of  the  present 
county  of  Wayne,  and  also  the  now  existing  coun- 
ties of  Washtenaw,  Livingston,  Lenawee,  Macomb, 
Monroe,  St,  Clair,  Lapeer,  and  Oakland,  with  a  large 
portion  of  Jackson,  Ingham,  Shiawassee,  Genesee, 
Tuscola,  Sanilac,  and  Huron  counties,  together  with 
the  Islands  of  Mackinaw  and  Bois  Blanc,  and  a  small 
strip  of  land  on  the  main  land  north  of  these 
islands. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 


on  July  3,  1805,  and  its  boundary  was  defined  to 
"begin  at  the  most  westerji  and  northern  point  of 
the  Bay  of  Saginaw,  and  shall  run  thence  west wardly 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  river  Marquette ;  thence 
along  the  southern  bank  thereof  to  Lake  Michigan  ; 
thence  due  west  to  the  middle  thereof;  tiience 
north,  east,  and  south  with  tiie  lines  of  the  Territory 
of  Micliigan  and  the  United  States  to  the  center  of 
Lake  Huron ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  begin- 
ning." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  proclamation  the 
county  consisted  of  two  tracts,  entirely  separate 
from  each  other.  On  July  14,  1817,  the  boundary 
of  the  county  wds  curtailed  on  the  south  by  the 
organization  of  Monroe  County,  which  took  in  all 
of  the  old  couiily  of  Wayne  south  of  Town  3,  of 
Ranges  I  lo  9,  to  the  Huron  River. 


Less  than  a  year  after,  on  October  18,  1816, 
General  Cass  issued  a  new  proclamation,  adding  the 
district  of  Mackinaw  to  the  county.  That  district 
had  been  created  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Hull 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

BY  FBOg,AMATION 
September  10,  1822. 


By  proclamation  of  January  15,  1818,  organizing 
Macomb  County,  the  "  base  line  "  of  the  United 
States  survey  in  Michigan  became  the  northern 
boundary  of  Wayne  County. 

The  present  limits  of  the  county  were  established 
by  proclamation  of  Governor  Cass  on  September  10, 
1822.  On  the  same  date  Washtenaw  County  was 
laid  out,  to  include  all  of  the  present  county  of 
Washtenaw,  and  also  the  four  southeast  towns  of 
what  is  now  Ingham  County,  the  eight  most  eastern 
townships  in  Jackson  County,  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  present  Livingston  County.  Washtenaw 
County,  however,  was  attached  to  Wayne  County 
until  it  should  be  organized ;  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  remained  a  part  of  Wayne  County  up  to 
the  definite  organization  of  Washtenaw  County  on 
November  20,  1826. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


COUNTY  OI'TICERS  AND  THICIR  DUTIES. 


County  Cnmmisiuimrs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  county  its  financial 
affairs  were  managed  by  three  cimnty  commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  Cciiirt  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
Underan  Act  of  Maj'so,  1818.  the  governor  became 
the  appointinj;  power.  On  April  21,  1825,  the 
office  was  made  elective,  and  commissioners  were 
to  be  chosen  on  the  second  Tuesday  ot  October, 

Ready  money  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
county  not  being  foilhcominjf,  as  early  as  1818 
the  commissioners  began  the  issue  of  due-bills, 
issuing,  up  to  1817,  an  a\'erage  of  %i,qoo  per  year. 
From  that  time  to  1833  they  issued  fti,ooo  yearly  in 
bills  of  the  denominations  of  gi.iaj^,  $1.25.  $1.37?^, 


$1.50,  %iAz%.  $J.7S,  %\.%l%.  I3-00-  $5-00,  and 
$10.00.  In  1830  these  due-bills  were  at  twenty-five 
per  cent  discount,  but  the  board  persevered,  and 
in  1833  issued  bills  for  ^3,000,  and  in  i83+f<.r$i 
On  October  7,  1837,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Btseined,     Ihst  t4,ocD,  in  small  bills,  be  signed  by  ibe  pre: 


Under  this  resolution,  the  treasurer  and  clerk 
issued  two  hundred  and  fifty  bills  of  $10  ea  h  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  $5.00  each,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  $(.00  each. 

By  Act  of  April  12,  1827,  the  office  of  LOLinty 
commissioner  was  abolished.  The  Revised  Statutes 
of  1838  revived  the  office,  and  it  contnued  until 
abolished  by  Act  of  February  10,  1843,  whn.h  Act 
transferred  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Under  Northwest  Territory,  the  county  commis- 
sioners were;  1800  and  1801,  B.  Huntington 
Jacques  Campau,  Jacob  Visger.  Under  Indiana 
Territory,  1803,  Charles  Curry,  Charles  F.  Chabert 
Joncaire,  Francis  Lasalle;  1804,  Charles  Moran, 
James  Henry,  Under  Michigan  Territory,  1818, 
William  Brown,  John  R.  Williams,  Abraham  Ed-  • 
wards;  1819,  James  McCloskey,  Robert  Abbott; 
1820,  Abraham  Edwards,  William  Brown,  James 
McCloskey;  1821,  P.  J.  Desnoyers;  1822  and  1823, 
A,  Edwards,  P.  J.  Desnoyers,  J.  P.  Sheldon;  1824, 
Levi  Cook,  John  Whipple,  John  P.  Sheldon;  1825, 
L.  Cook,  J.  Whipple,  P.  J.  Desnoyers;  1826-1827, 
James  Williams,  L.  Cook,  J.  Whipple;  1839,  R.  Gil- 
lett,  J.  Shearer,   B.   F.    Fox;    1840,   S.   Conant,  J. 


Shearer.  B.  F.  Fox;  1841,  Adolphus  Brigham,  S. 
Conant,  J.  Shearer;  1842,  Peter Godtroy,  S.  Conant, 
A.  Brigham. 

Board  of  Super 

This  body,  in  connection  with    h        d  p 

forms  duties  originally  attended  y    1      C  f 

General  Quarter  Sessions  and    h  y     m 

sioners.    By  the  Act  of  Marcl  87  g 

the  board,  they  were  authorized  m  1 

and  allow  all  accounts,  and  m  1  y  arly 
expenses  of  the  county;  they  w         1  h  n    d 

to  repair  county  buildings,  and         ff      b  f 

the  killing  of  wolves  and  panth  Th 

were  to  be  ot  not  more  thaa  e  gh  d  )  d 
and  they  were  to  bepaid  fti.oo  p  dy  1  A 
Act  of  March  ao,  1S37,  increased  their  pay  to  $2.00, 
and  it  was  subsequently  made  $3.00  per  day.  An 
Ai-tof  June30,  1828,  required  them  to  meet  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October. 

Under  Act  of  June  26,  1832,  sessions  of  the  board 
were  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  March  and 
OLtober.  By  Act  of-1842  they  were  required  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  Juiy  and  third  Monday 
of  September;  but  since  the  revision  of  the  statutes 
in  1846,  they  have  met  only  in  October. 

Since  the  Act  of  1844,  creating  the  Board  of 
Auditors,  the  supervisors  have  had  no  control  over 
the  county  expenditures,  and  might  be  called  with 
propriety  the  Board  ot  County  Assessors.  For  a 
representative  body,  they  have  remarkably  tew  legis- 
lative powers.  Their  chief  duty  consists  in  equal- 
izing the  valuations  of  property  and  apportioning  to 
each  city  and  township  its  proportion  ot  the  taxes  to 
be  raised,  these  apportionments  being  based  on  the 
assessors'  books  of  the  city  and  the  township  rolls 
of  the  several  tovmshipa. 

Under  Acts  ot  April  13,  1827.  and  April  17, 1833, 
which  treated  the  City  of  Detroit  constructively  as  a 
township,  the  city,  up  to  1841,  was  represented  on 
the  board  only  by  its  one  supervisor,  elected  for  the 
purpose  After  an  existence  of  eleven  years,  under 
the  General  Statuteu  ot  1838  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  discontinued  and  its  duties  transferred 
to  three  count)  coramis-^i  nets  By  Act  of  February 
10,  184-'    the  office  of  county  commissioner  was 
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COUNTY  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 


abolished,  and  a  Board  of  Supervisors  was  again 
provided  for.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July,  1842,  An  Act  of  February  16, 
1842,  provided  that  the  ward  assessors  of  Detroit 
should  act  as  supervisors.  A  subsequent  Act  of 
January  30,  1850,  provided  that  the  city  should  have 
but  three  assessors,  instead  of  one  for  each  ward,  or 
six  in  all.  The  city  thus  lost  three  members  of  the 
board.  However,  it  soon  regained  its  quota,  for  by 
Act  of  April  8,  1851.  the  alderman  of  each  ward 
having  the  shortest  term  was  authorized  to  act  as  a 
supervi.sor  on  the  board,  and  on  February  5,  1857, 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  city  assessor  and  both 
aldermen  from  each  ward  to  meet  with  the  board. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  last  Act,  unavailing  strug- 
gles had  been  made  yearly  by  the  representatives  of 
the  city  to  secure  such  an  equalization  of  the  taxes 
as  they  deerned  just,  but  their  efforts  were  almost 
entirely  futile. 

Since  the  Act  of  1857  the  city  has  had  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  members  on  the  board:  and 
had  the  representatives  of  the  city  at  any  time 
united  in  any  effort,  they  might  have  effected  their 
purpose,  as  they  had  votes  enough  to  outnum- 
ber the  representatives  from  the  rest  of  the  county; 
but  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or  their  skill  in  man- 
agement, has  enabled  the  supervisors  from  the 
townships  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  pro  rata  of 
assessment  between  city  and  county  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  past. 

Wh  n  any  cl  a  i,e  is  made  n  the  reht  e  amount 
of  ta.  e  to  be  pa  d  by  c  y  and  county  t  has 
u  ually  b  en  done  by  ra  s  ng  or  lo  ver  g  he  lai 
uat  n  on  e  ther  s  de  th  s  ra  s  ng  r  lo  e  g  the 
pe  ntag  of  the  total  tax  that  e  ther  is  to  pa) 
The  y  n  j886  was  pa\  ng  nearly  fi  e  sixtl  s  of 
the  total  of  the  county  taxes. 

The  boar  h  d  ^  O 

ber  of  each  p  b         d 

extend  tlie  p  ax       or 

purpose  de        d  rt  T  g  h 

sessions  isnmdb  dbw 

to  draw  paj  d  h  h 

duration  of  their  sessions. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  composing 
the  board,  and  in  the  number  of  members  from  De- 
troit, is  shown  by  the  following  table ; 
1827-1830,    9  members,  1  of  them  from  Detroit. 
183.^1833,  .0         ■'  I     ■■ 

i833-!834,  ,2        ■'  1 

1834-1835,13        ■■  I 

1835-1839,  16        ■■  1 ' 

1839-1842,  No  board  in  existence. 

1842- 184.7,  23  members,  6  of  them  from  Detroit. 

1847-1848,  23         "  6     '■ 

1848-1850, 24        ■■         6    ■' 


1851-1857,  26  members,  3  of  them  from  Uetroit. 

1857-1870,  39         "         21     " 

1870-1873,  41         ■■         21     '■ 

1873-1876,  43         '■         23     " 

1876-1885,  47         *■         ij     •■ 

1885-1886,  53         ■■         33     ■■ 

,886 .  54        ■■         33 

it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  members 
from  country  townships  reached  its  maximum  in 
1 848 ;  the  only  increase  in  the  board  since  then,  out- 
sideof  members  from  Detroit,  beingfrom  Wyandotte, 
two  being  admitted  since  1870,  and  three  since  1886. 

Board  of  County  Auditors. 

This  board  divides  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
the  honor  of  succeeding  to  the  powers  of  the  county 
commissioners.  The  office  was  created  by  Act  of 
March  n,  J844.  Three  auditors  were  to  be  elected 
in  November,  1845,  who  were  to  decide,  by  lot, 
their  first  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  each. 
Auditors  subsequently  chosen  were  to  be  elected  for 
three  years,  one  annually  at  each  general  election ; 
and  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  board  was  to 
be  elected  from  the  same  township,  village,  or  city. 
The  city  of  Detroit,  though  it  always  paid  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  county  taxes,  was  often  with- 
out representation  on  the  board.  Greater  equality 
was  secured  by  the  Act  of  May  31,  1883.  which  pro- 
vided that  two  members  of  the  board  must  be 
residents  of  Detroit,  By  Act  of  February  i2,  1855, 
in  case  of  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office  in  a  year 
when  no  general  election  was  to  be  held,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  were  authorized  to  till  the  vacancy. 

Iri  importance,  the  office  is  second  to  none  in  the 
county.  The  board  have  vastly  more  power  in 
county  matters  than  aldermen  have  in  city  affairs. 
They  have  almost  entire  control  of  the  county  funds, 
andaithoughtheyreport  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
they  are  not  subject  to  their  directions,  neither  are 
they  responsible  to  them,  or  in  fact  to  any  one  but 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State.  It  is  their  business 
to  estimate  the  amount  annually  needed  for  county 
expenses,  to  audit  all  bills,  and  to  make  all  disburse- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  county.  They  appoint  three 
superintendents  of  the  poor  and  two  county   phy- 

Section  10  of  Article  loof  the  Constitution  of  1850 
provides  that  they  shall  have  "exclusive  power  to 
prescribe  and  fix  the  compensation  for  all  services 
rendered  for,  and  to  adjust  all  claims  against "  the 
county,  "and  the  sum  so  fixed  or  defined  shall  be 
subject  to  no  appeal." 

The  powers  of  the  auditors  were  further  enlarged 
by  Act  of  May  24,  1879,  and  since  January  1,  i88i, 
they  have  had  power  to  "determine  the  number  of 
clerks  to  be  employed  in  ail  county  offices  and  the 
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>  be  paid  them,  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
s  and  the  salaries  of  all  county  offices. 
They  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  County  Treasurer,  countersigning 
all  tax  receipts  issued  by  him.  They  are  authorized 
to  pay  the  Treasurer  from  83,000  to  $5,000 ;  and 
the  Judge  of  Probate,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  County 
Clerk,  and  Register  of  Deeds,  from  82,500  to  83.500 
each."  Under  the  same  Act,  "All  fees  of  whatever 
kind,  collected  for  services  performed  in  these  offices, 
are  required  to  be  turned  over  to  the  County  Treas- 
ury." The  salary  of  each  auditor,  which  was  for- 
merly 81.000.  was  increased  to  $1,200  by  Act  of 
Aprd  13,  1873,  and  a  further  Act  of  May  19,  1883, 
provided  that  the  circuit  judges  of  the  county  might 
fix  it  at  any  amount,  not  less  than  $1,200,  nor  more 
tfian  $2,500.    The  larger  sum  was  fixed  as  the 

The  following  persoJis  have  served  as  auditors ; 

1845.  William  B.  Htmt,  Job  Smith,  A.  H.  Otis; 
1846,  William  B.  Hunt,  J.  Smith,  H.  Fraiick; 
1847-1848,  Ammon  Brown,  William  B.  Hunt,  H. 
Fraiick;  1849-1852,  H.  Saunders,  A.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam B.  Hunt;  1852,  S.  I'oupard.  James  Safford,  A. 
Brown;  1853,  S.  Poupard,  James  Safford,  D.  L. 
Quirk;  1854,  J.  Safford,  D.  L.  Quirk,  M.  Anderson; 
1855-1857,  M.  Anderson,  S.  Poupard,  G.  Carson; 
1857-1860,  M,  Anderson,  G.  Carson,  D.  Sackett; 
i860.  M.  Anderson,  Geo.  Carson,  W.  H.   Craig; 

1861,  Charles  Steward,  M.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Craig; 

1862,  W.  H.  Craig.  Charles  Steward,  William  Taft; 

1863,  John   Hull,   Charles   Steward,  William  Taft; 

1864,  John  Hull,  Geo.  Carson,  William  Taft;  1864- 
[867,  John  Patton,  (leorge  Carson.  Benj.  Sackett; 
1867,  John  Patton,  Alex.  Blue.  Benj.  Sackett;  1868. 
J.  Patton,  Alex,  Blue.  James  A.  Visger;  1869-1873, 
A.  Blue,  Michael  Kennedy,  J.  A.  Visger;  1873,  J,  A. 
Visger,  Samuel  Zug.  John  S.  Tibbets;  1874.  S.Zug, 
J.  S.  Tibbets,  T.  G.  Limbocker;  1875.  J.  S.  Tib- 
bets,  T.  G.  Limbocker  James  Holihan  ;  1876-1878. 
T.  G.  Limbocker,  J.  Holihan,  William  Sales ;  1878- 
1879,  William  Sales,  H.B.Thayer,  G.  F.  Pi  I  lard  ; 
iS3o-i883,W.  Sales.  J.  Holihan,  G.F.Pillard;  1883- 
1884,  W.  Sales,  A.  Miehie.G  F.  PiUard  ;  1884-1885. 
W.Sales,  A.Michie.]  Sheahan;  i83s,C.  G,  Moran, 
A.  Michie,  J.  Sheahan  ;  1886-1888,  A.  Michic,  C.  G. 
Moran,  W.  C.  Mahoney ;  1888-  ,  A.  Michie, 
W.  C.  Mahoney,  C,  P,  Collins. 

County  Treasurer. 
Thisotficedatesfrom  August  1,1792,  under  an  Act 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  county  treasurer, 
who  was  required  to  give  81,500  bonds,  and  received 
five  per  cent  of  the  moneys  coming  into  his  hands 
as  compensation  for  his  services.  By  Act  of  De- 
cember 17,  1799,  his  bonds  were  increased  1083,000. 


Under  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  also  of  Michi- 
gan, the  governor  continued  to  appoint  the  treasurer. 
By  law  of  November  25,  1817,  he  was  to  be  paid  by 
a  percentage  on  all  moneys  which  he  received  and 
paid  out.  Under  the  same  law  Duncan  Reid 
became  the  first  and  only  assessor  the  county  has 
ever  had.  Under  Act  of  April  21,  1825,  the  com- 
mission of  the  treasurer  then  in  office  ceased,  and 
after  1826  county  treasurers  were  elected.  The 
term  lasted  but  a  year.  By  Act  of  April  13,  1827, 
the  term  was  lengthened  to  three  years.  Act  of 
June  26,  1832,  made  the  treasurer  the  auditor  as 
well,  but  his  action  was  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  An  Act  of  April  13,  1833, 
provided  that  the  treasurer  should  retain  for  his 
services  not  over  three  per  cent  of  the  moneys 
received  by  him;  and  any  excess  over  one  hundred 
dollars  was  to  be  credited  to  the  county. 

Under  and  since  the  Constit-ution  of  1835,  the 
treasurer  has  been  elected  for  terms  of  two  years. 
The  profits  of  the  office,  in  former  years,  consisted 
not  only  in  the  salary  received,  but  in  the  interest 
received  on  county  funds,  deposited  with,  or  loaned 
out,  to  banks  or  individuals.  Up  to  18S1  the  treas- 
urers furnished  their  own  books,  and  took  them 
away  when  their  term  closed.  Many  important 
details  of  past  doings  are.  therefore,  not  in  possession 
of  the  public.  An  Act  of  May  27,  1879.  provided 
that  after  January  i,  1881.  the  books  of  the  treas- 
urer should  be  provided  and  owned  by  the  county, 
and  that  the  treasurer  should  deposit  his  receipts 
daily  in  some  bank,  to  be  designated  by  himself  and 
the  auditors  jointly,  and  that  the  funds  should  be 
drawn  out  only  on  the  order  of  the  auditors  and  the 


Under  law  of  May  24.  1879,  and  from  January  i. 
1881,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  has  been  65.000, 
His  assistants  are  paid  by  the  county. 
The  county  treasurers  have  been  as  follows : 
1 801-1805.  Matthew  Ernest;  1805,  Richard 
Smyth;  November  26,  1817,  to  October  17,  1825, 
Conrad  Ten  Eyck  ;  October  17,  1825-1833,  Peter 
Desnoyers;  1833-1836,  D.  French;  1S36,  Elliot 
Gray;  1837-1840,  G.  Spencer ;  1840-1843,  R.  ,GiI- 
lett;  1843-1845,  Peter  Desnoyers;  1845-1850,  D. 
J.Campau;  1850,  J.  B.  Schick;  i85[-i855,  G,  M. 
Rich;  1855-1857,  William  Harsha;  1857-1861,  G. 
M.  Rich;  1861-1863,  Job"  Bloynk ;  1863-1867. 
George  Miller;  1867-1869,  E.  P.  Benoit ;  1869- 
1873,  Paul  Gies;  1873-1875,  John  F.  W.  Thon  ; 
,1875-1879,  George  H.  Stellwagen;  1879-1883, 
Calvin  B. Crosby;  1S83-1887, 1!.  Youngblood;  1887- 
,  Ralph  Phelps.  Jr. 

County  Clerk. 

This  office  was  unknown  to  Wayne   County  until 

created  by   Act   of  May  8,    ^820,    which   provided 
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that  the  clerk  of  the  county  courts  should  act 
as  clerk  of  the  county.  On  November  J,  1829, 
additional  provision  was  made  for  this  officer,  and 
he  was  to  be  paid  by  the  fees  received. 

Formerly  the  clerk  received  62,500  a  yes.r  and 
fees,  his  deputy  clerks  being  paid  by  the  county. 
An  Act  of  April  19,  1873,  increased  hb  salary  to 
$6,000,  with  fees  additional,  and  he  was  to  pay  his 
own  assistants.  By  law  of  1879,  and  since  January 
I,  1881,  all  fees  received  by  him  are  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer,  and  his  salary,  of  not  more  than 
$3,000,  is  fixed  by  the  county  auditors. 

From  1850  to  1,873  'he  county  clerk,  or  his 
deputy,  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  at  the  terms  held  in  Detroit.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  Ail  of  the  township  officers 
report  to  him.  Ail  the  records  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
the  naturalization  papers,  and  the  election  returns 
for  the  county  are  deposited  in  his  office.  All  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  all  societies,  and  business 
corporations  of  every  kind,  also  partnership  agree- 
ments, and  all  marriages,  and  the  yearly  record  of 
births  and  deaths  are  recorded  in  his  office. 

The  county  clerks  have  been  as  follows:  1826, 
Philip  Lecuyer;  1827  and  1828,  Jeremiah  V.  R.Ten 
Eyck;  1829-1832.  James  B.  Whipple;  1832--1836, 
Isaac  S.  Rowland ;  1836,  G.  Mott  Williams;  1837, 
T.  E.  Tallman;  1838^1841,  Charles  Peltier;  184.1 
and  1842,  Theodore  Williams;  1843-1847,  George 
R.  Griswold;  1847  and  1848,  D.  C,  Holbrook;  1849 
and  1850,  S.  A.  Bagg;  1851  and  1852,  Jeremiah 
Van  Rensselaer;  1853-1857,  E.  Hawley,  Jr.;  1857- 
1861.  Enos  T.  Throop;  1861  and  1862,  David 
Walker;  1863  and  1864,  Jared  Patchin;  1865-1S69, 
J.  D.  Weir;  1869-1873,  Stephen  P.  Purdy ;  1873- 
1877,  Ray  Haddock;  1877-1879,  J,  Sheahan;  1879- 
1883.  R.  A.  Liggett;  1883-1887,  J.J.  Enright ;  1887- 
,  W,  P.  Lane. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

This  office  was  created  by  Act  of  March  13,  1867, 
with  the  design  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  coun- 
try schools.  The  salary  was  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Act  of  March  20,  1875, 
which  provided  for  township  superintendents. 

The  following  persons  served  as  County  Super- 


Drain  Commissioners. 

Provision  was  first  made  for  this  office  by  law  of 
March  15,  1861,  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
given  power  to  appoint  three  Drain  Commissioners. 
By  law  of  March  Z3,  1869,  only  one  was  to  be 
chosen,  and  he  was  to  be  elected  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  not  to  be 
paid  over  $4,00  a  day.  A  further  law  of  April  13, 
1871,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  drain  c 
sioner  in  each  township,  to  locale  and  c 
ditches  for  drainage  purposes;  and  all  ditches  were 
to  be  made  under  his  direction. 

The  following  have  served  as  county  commis- 
sioners : 

1861-1864,  T.  P.  Martin,  L,  J.  Ford,  F.  M.  Wing: 
1864-1866,  T.  P.  Martin,  Ale.'iander  Blue,  L.  J. 
Ford;  1866,  Jared  Davidson,  David  Sackett,  Har- 
vey Merrell;  1867-1869,  H.  Merrell,  J,  Davidson, 
Peter  Ternes;  i869-i87(,  H.  Merrell;  1871-1873, 
Amos  Otis;  1873,  Seth  Smith:  1874,  T.  P.  Martin; 
1875-1884,  Wellmgton  Eilis;  i884-[887,  W,  Whit- 
acre;  1887-        ,  P.  C.  Bird. 

County  Sun'eyor. 
This  officer  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  office 
of  district  surveyor,  which  was  authorized  by  Acts 
of  .September  14.  1806,  and  June  8,  1819.  The  offi- 
cer was  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  paid  by  the 
fees  received.  By  Act  of  July  31,  1830,  each  county 
was  designated  as  a  surveyor's  district,  and  one  sur- 
veyor for  each  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Under  and  since  the  Constitution  of  1835,  county 
surveyors  are  elected  uith  other  county  officers, 
serve  two  years,  and  they  have  no  salary. 

The  following  have  served  as  county  surveyors : 
1830,  John  Mullett;  1831-1837,  John  Farmer; 
1837-1841,  Eli  Bradshaw;  1841-1849,  E.  Hawley, 
Jr.;  1849-1851,  William  H.  Brown;  1851-1853, 
Henry  Brevoort,  jr. ;  1853-1855,  Thomas  Campau; 
855-1860,  N.  Thelan;  i860,  David  Granger;  1861 
863,  William  B.  Knapp ;  1863-1865,  William  Ives; 
865-1869,  N,  Thelan;  1865^-1873,  A.  H.  Wilmarth, 
873-1875.  E.J.Goodell;  1875-1877,  L.  D.  Harris; 
887-1881,  C.  H.  Ellis;  1881-1885.  E.  Goodeii; 
885-        .  Milo  B  Davis. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 

By  law  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  November 
6,  1790,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  author- 
ized to  divide  counties  into  townships.  According- 
ly, as  early  as  November  1.  1798,  four  townships 
had  been  created  in  Wayne  County,  namely,  De- 
troit, Maclcinaw,  Sargent,  and  Hamtramck.  In 
1802,  or  earlier,  the  township  of  St.  Clair  was  or- 
ganized. On  June  8,  1803,  the  township  of  Maclt)- 
naw  was  newly  defined.  On  December  21,  1S03, 
the  township  of  Detroit  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  farm  of  John  Askin,  and  on  June  4,  1805, 
it  was  again  extended  as  far  as  Huron  River,  and  to 
include  Grosse  Isle.  On  January  5,  1818.  Governor 
Cass  established  the  townships  of  Springwells,  Ham- 
tramck, Moguago,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair. 

The  rear  line  of  the  Private  Claims  along  the 
river  constituted  the  western  boundary  of  these 
townships.  !t  was  not  until  the  county  had  been 
narrowed  to  its  present  dimensions  that  it  was  all 
divided  into  townships.  Simultaneously  with  the 
creation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  April  12, 
1827,  boundaries  were  established  for  the  townships 
of  Detroit,  Springwells.  Hamtramck,  Monguagon, 
Brownstown.  Plymouth,  Ecorce,  Huron,  and  Buck- 
lin.  On  October  29,  1829,  Nankin  and  Pekin  town- 
ships were  created  out  of  the  township  of  Bucklin, 
which  ceased  to  exist.  On  March  zi,  1833,  the 
township  name  of  Pekin  was  changed  to  RedCord, 
and  by  a  law  which  took  effect  on  April  i,  1833,  the 
township  o(  Dearborn  was  created  out  of  part  of  the 
same  township.  On  October  23,  1834,  by  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Porter,  the  name  of  the  to\vn-- 
ship  of  Dearborn  was  changed  to  Bucklin,  and  by 
Act  of  March  26,  1836,  it  was  changed  back  again 
to  Dearborn. 

On  March  31,  1833,  the  township  of  Greenfield 
was  formed  out  of  part  of  the  township  of  Spring- 
wells.  On  March  7,  1834,  the  township  of  Canton 
was  formed  out  of  Plymouth.  The  township  of 
Livonia  was  created  on  March  17,  1835;  it  had 
been  embraced,  first  in  the  township  of  Bucklin,  and 
then  in  Nankin.  The  township  of  Romulus  was 
formed  out  of  Huron,  by  Act  of  the  same  date. 
By  law,  taking  effect  April  6,  1835,  Van  Buren  was 


formed  out  of  part  of  Huron.  Sumpter  was  organ- 
ized on  April  6, 1840.  On  February  16, 1842, apart 
of  Brownstown  was  attached  to  Monguagon.  On 
March  19,  1845,  the  name  of  Romulus  was  changed 
to  Wayne,  and  on  January  26,  1848,  was  changed 
back  again  to  Romulus.  Taylor  was  created  ■ 
Ecorce,  on  April  1,  1847,  and  Grosse  I'ointe  < 
Hamtramck  on  April  1,  1848.  On  March  3,  1849, 
Grosse  Pointe  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addi- 
tion of  territory  from  Hamtramck.  On  April 
1850,  Greenfield  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
territory  from  Springwells,  and  on  March  2;,  1873, 
it  was  diminished  by  taking  from  it  certain  territory, 
which  was  added  to  Springwells.  The  Acts  of  1832 
and  1836,  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  city,  took  cer- 
tain territory  from  Hamtramck,  a  portion  of  which 
was  restored  In  1842.  In  1857  and  in  1875  other 
territory  from  Hamtramck  was  added  to  Detroit. 
The  township  of  Springwells  contributed  a  portion 
of  territory  to  Detroit,  by  Acts  of  1849,  1857,  and 
1875;  and  a  small  portion  was  also  taken  from 
Greenfield  and  added  to  Detroit  in  1875. 

In  1887  the  limits  of  the  several  townships  were 
as  follows : 

Brownstown  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
tovm  line  betweenTowns  3  and  4  south  of  R  loE; 
on  the  south  by  the  Huron  River  ;  on  the  east  by 
a  line  running  south  through  the  centers  of  Sections 
2,  II,  14,  23,  and  26,  and  thence  east  on  the  south 
line  of  Sections  26  and  25  to  the  Detroit  River;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  town  line  between   Ranges  g 

Canton  included  all  of  Town  2  South  Range  8 

Dearborn  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town 
line  between  Towns  1  and  1  south  of  Range  10 
east ;  on  the  south  by  the  town  lines  between  Towns 
2  and  3  of  Range  id  east ;  on  the  east  by  the  town 
line  between  Ranges  loand  11  east,  the  west  boun- 
daries of  Private  Claims  670  and  31,  and  a  line  there- 
from extending  to  the  river  Rouge. 

Ecorce  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Rouge;  on  the  south  by  the  town  line  between 
Towns  3  and  4  south  of  Ranges  10  and  11 ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Detroit  River ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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west  line  of  Private  Claim  31,  and 

the  west  side  of  Sections  2,  u,  r+.  23,  26,  and  35, 

of  Town  3  South  Range  10  east. 

Crosse  Poinle  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  Hne ;  on  the  south  and  east  iiy  Detroit  Hiver 
and  Lake  St.  Clair;  on  the  west  by  the  section  line 
on  west  side  of  Sections  2  and  1 1  in  Town  i  south 
of  Range  1 1  east,  by  the  north  line  of  Private  Claim 
394  and  Connor's  Creek,  the  section  line  on  east  side 
of  Section  22,  and  the  west  line  of  Private  Claim  725. 

Greenfidd  was  bouJided  on  the  north  by  the 
county  line ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  east  and 
west  through  the  center  of  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  in 
Town  2  of  Range  11  east,  extending  east  until  it 
imersects  a  line  drawn  parallel  with  the  east  line  of 
Private  Claim  260,  and  thence  east  along  the  rear 
line  of  farms  to  a  point  200  feet  west  of  the  boule- 
vard, and  thence  north  a:id  east  by  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  City  of  Detroit;  on  the  east  hy 
the  town  line  betw^een  Ranges  1 1  and  12,  the  north 
line  of  the  Ten- Thousand- Acre  Tract,  and  the 
Pontiac  Road ;  on  the  west  by  the  town  line  between 
Ranges  10  and  1 1. 

Hamtramck  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  line;  on  the  south  by  the  Detroit  River  and 
the  south  line  of  the  Ten-Thousand- A  ere  Tract  and 
the  quarter  line  of  Section  28;  on  the  east  by  the 
west  boundary  of  Grosse  Pointe;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  east  boundary  of  C.recnfield  and  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Huron  included  all  of  Town  4  south  of  Range  9 

Livonia  included  all  of  Town  i  south  of  Range 
9  east, 

Monguagon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
town  line  between  Towns  3  and  4;  on  the  south  by 
the  south  line  of  Sections  25  and  26  in  Town  4 
south.  Range  10  east,  and  included  all  of  Grosse 
Isle  on  the  east;  on  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south  through  the  center 
of  Sections  2,  w,  14,  33,  and  26. 

Nankin  included  all  of  Town  2  south  of  Range  g 

Plymouth  included  all  of  Town  1  south  of  Range 
Redford  included  ail  of   Town  1  south  of   Range 

Romulus  included  all  of  Town  3  south  of  Range  9 
east. 

Springwells  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
south  boundary  of  Greenfield ;  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Rouge  ;  on  the  east  by  the  City  of  De- 
troit ,  and  on  the  west  by  the  east  boundary  of 
Dearborn. 

Stimfter  included  all  of  Town  4  south  of  Range 
8  east. 

Taylor  included  all  of  Town  3  south  of  Range 


10  east,  lying  west  of  the  west  line  of  Sections  2, 
11,  14,  23,  z6,  and  35, 

Van  Sureit  included  all  of  Town  3  south  of 
Range  8  east. 

DERIVATION    OV  TOWNSHIP   NAMES. 

Hamtramck  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  John 
F.  Hamtramck,  first  United  States  commander  of 
Detroit. 

The  name  of  Springwells  has  reference  to  the 
numerous  springs  which  there  abound.  The  early 
settlers  called  this  region  Belle-fontaine. 

Brovvnstown  derived  its  name  from  Adam  Brown, 
an  Englishman,  who,  when  about  eight  years  old, 
was  captured  in  Virginia  in  October,  1764,  by  the 
Wyandotte  Indians,  among  whom  he  grew  up,  be- 
coming one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  He 
lived  at,  or  near,  what  is  now  Gibraltar,  and  had 
charge  of  the  archives  of  the  tribe.  He  was  living 
as  late  as  iStaor  1813. 

Monguagon,  or  Maguagon.  was  the  name  of  a 
Potowatamie  chief,  who  lived  on  the  Detroit  as  early 
as  1755. 

Plymouth  township  was  probably  named  in  honor 
of  the  first  American  settlement  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Ecorce  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ecorce.  or 
Bark  River,  which  flows  through  the  township.  It 
was  so  called  by  the  French  and  Indians  because  of 
the  birch  and  other  barks  procured  along  its  banks. 

The  name  of  Huron  comes  from  the  old  Indian 
tribe  which  frequented  this  region. 

Bucklin  was  named  after  William  Bucklin,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  the  first  white  settler  in  the 
township  which  bore  his  name. 

Concerning  the  names  of  Nankin,  Pekin,  and 
Canton,  the  following  facts  appear  in  the  Legislative 
Journal.  A  law  of  April  12,  1837,  prohibited  the 
incorporation  of  any  township  having  the  same 
name  as  any  post-office  then  existing  in  the  United 
.States.  The  legislative  council,  ignorant  or  forget- 
ful of  this  law,  on  October  20,  1829,  passed  an  Act 
creating  the  townships  of  Lima  and  Richland  out  of 
the  township  of  Buckiin.  Governor  Cass  returned 
the  bill  the  next  day,  unapproved,  for  the  reason  that 
it  conflicted  with  the  law  in  question.  The  council 
then  determined  to  select  names  that  would  dupli- 
cate no  others  in  America.  Thereupon  the  names  of 
Nankin  and  Pekin  were  substituted  in  the  bill,  and 
the  townships  were  duly  created.  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence worth  noting  that  in  1829,  the  year  these 
townships  were  named,  the  first  American  mission- 
ary started  for  China.  The  name  of  Pekin  was 
changed  to  Redford  in  1833,  but  the  next  year  the 
township  of  Canton  was  created,  the  council  being 
apparently  determined  to  have  two  Chinese  names. 

Redford,  or  Rouge-ford,  is  probably  so  called 
because  of  the  fording  of  the  river  Rouge,  which 
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flows  through  this  tomiship,  by  ilie  Indians  when 
on  their  way  from  the  north  to  Fort  Maiden,  to 
receive  the  annual  gifts  of  the  British  Government. 

Dearborn  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  very  name  of  Greenfield  sugijests  its  origin, 
and  its  green  fields  are  both  beautiful  and  produc- 

Livonia,  as  a  township  nai 
result  of  an  effort  to  procure  a 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States ; 
after  one  of  the  western  pro\'ir 

Romulus  reminds  us  i 
king  of  ancient  Rome. 

Van  Buren  is  named  after  Martin  Van  Buren, 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
nominated  the  year  the  township  was  created. 

Sumpter,  although  incorrectly  spelled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter;*,  commemorates  the  name  of  the 
revolutionary  patriot,  General  Thomas  Sumter,  one 
of  the  independent  Southern  generals,  who,  with 
Marion,  did  such  valiant  ser\-ice. 

Grosse  Pointe  is  so  named  because  of  its  size,  and 
its  projection  into  Lake  St.  Clair. 


,  is  doubtless  the 
ime  not  duplicated 
is  probably  named 

inces  of  Russia. 

e  of  the  founder  and 


Taylor  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  tivclfth  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  closed  the  year 
the  township  was  organized. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

Under  the  Northwest  Territory,  a  law  of  January 
i8, 1802,  provided  for  the  election  in  each  township, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  of  one  or  more  super- 
visors, a  township  clerk,  three  trustees  or  managers, 
two  or  more  overseers  of  the  poor,  three  fence- 
viewers,  two  appraisers  of  houses,  one  lister  of  tax- 
able property,  and  one  or  more  constables.  Under 
IJichigan  Territory  the  same  offices  existed.  By 
law  of  March  30,  1S27,  town  elections  were  held  as 
before,  and  the  following  township  officers  were 
provided  for ;  a  supervisor,  town  clerk,  three  or  five 
assessors,  a  collector,  two  overseers  of  the  poor, 
three  commiseioners  of  highways,  and  as  many 
fence- viewers,  constables,  and  pound-masters  as  the 
people  chose  to  elect.  By  Revised  Statutes  of  1838, 
the  town  officers  were  to  consist  of  a  supervisor, 
clerk,  treasurer,  three  assessors,  a  collector,  three 
school  inspectors,  two  directors  of  poor,  three  com- 
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s  of  highways,  and  such  number  of  justices 
as  the  people  desired.  By  Revised  Statutes  of 
1846,  the  ol^cers  were  the  same,  except  that  there 
was  to  be  no  treasurer  or  collector,  and  but  two 


The  Constitution  o£  1850  provided  for  the  election, 
on  the  frrst  Monday  of  April,  of  a  supervisor,  a 
clerk,  a  commissioner,  and  an  overseer  of  highways 
for  each  district,  a  treasurer,  not  more  than  four 
constables,  and  a  school  inspector, — this  last  office 
to  be  filled  by  the  clerk.  A  law  of  April  13,  1871, 
provided  for  drain  commissioners. 

The  supervisor  is  at  the  head  of  the  township 
government.  Fie  makes  the  assessment  roll,  and^s 
allowed  $I.oo  a  day  for  his  services.  The  town 
clerk  keeps  the  town  records  and  a  register  of 
chattel  mortgages;  he  receives  $1.50  a  day  for  the 
time  employed  in  his  duties.  The  commissioner  of 
highways  determines  the  number  of  road  districts, 
ami  receives  §[.503  day  for  time  employed.  There 
is  an  OT-erseer  of  highways,  or  path-master,  for  each 
road  district;  he  is  elected  by  the  people,  viva  voce. 
the  number  of  such  ofiicera  being  determined  by  the 
number  of  road  districts.  They  serve  without  pay. 
The  township  treasurer  collects  the  town  taxes,  and 
receives  one  j>er  cent  on  all  amounts  collected  be- 
fore January  1  of  each  year,  and  four  per  cent  on 
amounts  collected  after  that  date.  The  inspector  of 
schools  determines  the  bounds  of  school  districts, 
and  receives  $3,00  per  day.  A  township  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  provided  for  by  Act  of 
March  20,  1875.  He  inspects  the  schools,  and,  with 
the  inspector,  may  change  the  bounds  of  school  dis- 
tricts. He  receives  $2.00  a  day  for  time  spent  in  hi:^ 
duties. 

Excepting  those  for  Detroit,  the  only  names  found 
of  supervisors  sening  prior  to  1827  are  as  follows  : 

Hamtramck:  1818,  Henry  Connor  and  John  Mel- 
drum;  18(9,  William  Little  ;  1823,  V.  Van  Every. 

Springwells:  1818,  Warren  Ho-*'ard  ;  i8i9,Fran- 
cisCicotte;  1821,  James  May. 

Monguagon:  i8;8,  Jason  Thurston  ;  1819,  A.  C. 
Truax;  1820,  B.  Rowley ;  1822,  Artemas  Hosmer. 

The  names  of  the  supen'isors  of  all  townships 
and  cities,  except  Detroit,  since  1827  are  as  follows ; 

Hamtramck  :— 1827-1833,  C,  Moran,  1833 
1837,  P.  Van  Every:  1837-1841,  Louis  Beaufait  ; 
1841,  John  Kirby;  1842,  Louis  Beaufait;  1843, 
Anthony  Damtto  :  1844,  W.  H.  Hunt :  1845,  George 
.Moran;  1846,  L.  Moran  ;  1847,  Jed.  P.  C.Emmons; 
[848,  A.  Damito;  1849-1862,  John  M.  Mack;  1862- 
1869,  Henry  W.  Deare ;  1869-1871,  Lawrence  W. 
Dalton;  1871,  H.  W.  Deare;  1872-1875,  James 
Holihan;  1875.  John  Keveny:  1876-1883,  James 
A.  Visger;  1883-1886.  W.  C.  Mahoney;  1886, 
Henry  Hitchins ;   1887,  Roger  Echhn. 

Si'RiNGWEF.LS:— 1827- 1830,  Peter  Godfrey;  1830, 


R.A.Forsyth;  [S31-1H37,  William  Woodbridge; 
1837-1840,  Peter  Godfroy;  1840,  George  W.  Bedell; 
1841,  Peter  Godfroy  ;   1842-1845,  Samuel   Trudell : 

1845,  William  Harsha;  1846,  Joseph  Baron;  1847- 
1849,  Samuel  Medill;  1849-1851,  S.  Trudell ;  1851- 
1855,  W.  W.  Irwin;  1855,  Bernard  Hackett  ;  1856. 
S.  Trudell;  1857-1859,  H.  Haggerty;  1859,  B.  M. 
Davis;  1860-1863,  H.  Haggerty;  1863-1869,  Ernest 
Ranspach;  [869-1875,  H.  Haggerty;  1875-1881, 
Conrad  Ciippert ;  1881  1884,  L.  D.  Haggerty ;  18S4. 
J.H.aixby;i88s,L.D.Haggerty;i8S6-        J.H. 

Monguagon: — 1827-1829,  A.  C.  Tniax;  1829, 
James  Williams;  1830-1832,  Ara  Sprague;  1832, 
H.  P.  Powers;,  1833,  Henry  Raymond:  1S34, 
Richard  Smyth;  1835-1838,  H.  P.  Powers;  1838, 
John  A,  Rucker ;  1839-1842,  A,  C.  Truax:  1843- 
t844,  Thomas  Lewis;  1844,  W.  J.  Alvord ;  1845, 
H.  Saunders:  1846-1849,  G.  B.  Slocum;  1849,  H. 
Gray;  1850,  H,  Saunders;  1851-1855,  J.  I.  David; 
1855,  Thomas  Lewis;  1856,  H.  Saunders;  1857- 
i859,JamesCampbelI;   1859,  Dallas  Norveli;   1860- 

1864,  William  Ives;  1864-1866,  Dallas  Norveli; 
1866,  A.  Dudgeon;  1867.  Wm.  Ives  ;  1868,  C.  Ives; 
1869-1871,  John  Clee;  1871,  James  I.  David;  1872, 
Alvin  A.  Turner;  1873-1875,  James  H.  Vreeland; 
1875-1877,  Daniel  Reaume;  1877-1879.  William  J. 
Duddleson;  1879,  James  H.  Vreeland;  1880.W.J. 
Duddleson;  1881,  John  Clee;  1882-1887,  Louis 
Groh  ;   1887-         .  J.  H.  Vreeland. 

Bkovvnstown  :— 1827,  Moses  Roberts;  1828- 
T830,  Seth  Dunham:  1830,  G,  Brown;  1831,  D,  C, 
Vreeland;  1832,  D. -Smith  ;  1833-1835,  John  Forbes; 
1835-1837,  Thomas  Harryman;  1837-1840,  John 
Forbes;  1840,  John  Cook;  1841-1844,  Thos.  Harry- 
man;  1844.  D.C.  Vreeland;  1845,  H.  P.  VanCleve; 

1846,  John  Forbes;  1847,  Joseph  Selden;  1848,  J. 
Forbes;  1849,  John  Cook;  1850,  B.  F.  Knapp; 
1851.  J,  L.  Near;  1852-1854,  George  Carson  ;  1854- 
1857.  B.  F.  Knapp;  1857,  J.  W.  Van  Riper;  1858. 
B.  F.  Knapp;  1859-1861,  j,  N,  Hitchcock;  1861- 

1865,  John  W.  Van  Riper;  1865-1868,  J.  N.  Hitch- 
cock; 1868,  B.  F.  Knapp:  1869,  W.  H.  Hooper; 
1870-1875,  William  Stofiet  ;  1875,  John  Wood; 
1876-1878,  Samuel  T.  Hendricks  ;  1S7S-1SS6,  Wm, 
F.  Stofiet;  1886-        ,  A,  R.  Reading. 

Plymouth:— 1827-1830,  William  Bartow;  1830. 
R.  Root;  1831,  James  Purdy;  1832-1834,  Philo 
Taylor:  1834,  Roswell  Root;  1835,  J,  M.  .Mead; 
^836.  H.  A.  Noyes;  1837.  Jonathan  Shearer;  1838. 
James  De  Mott;  1839,  Roswell  Root;  1840-1842. 
Henry  B.  Holbrook :  1842-1845,  E.  J.  Penniman; 
1845-1847,  H.  R,  Holbrook  ;  1847-1849,  J.  Shearer; 
1849,  H.  Fralick  :  1850.  E.J.  Penniman;  1851,  J.B. 
Covert;  1852,  H, Fralick;  1853-1855,  J.S,  Tibbelsj 
1855,0.  A. Starkweather;  1856,  J.S. Tibbets;  1857, 
H.  Rradlev;  iS[;S-i86o,  G.  A,  Starkweather :  1860- 
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1S62,  William  Tafft;  [862,  G,  A,  Starkweather; 
1863-1866.  Winfield  Scott;  1866-1872,  Hiram  B. 
Thayer;  1872,  Winlield  Scott;  1873-1875,  H.  B. 
Thayer;  1875-1878,  W.  Scott;  1878,  Henry  Hurd; 

1879,  W.  Scott;  1880-1882,  S.  J.  Springer;  1882, 
H.B.Thayer.  1883-188;,  CD,  Diirfee;  1887- 

W.  H.  Ambler. 

EtroRCF.:— 1827-1829.  J,  Cicotte:  1S29-1833,  D. 
Cooclejl;  i833-[836,  John  Palmer;  1836-1839,  Jonas 
(ioodell;  1839.  Charles  Steward;  1840-1842,  Ridi- 
ardSutliff;  1842-1846,  John  Diddle;  1846.  J.  Visger; 
1847,  J.  Goodeil ;  1848-1856,  L.  Cicotte;  1856-1862, 
E.  Visger;  1862-1867,  James  A.  Visger;  1867- 
1887,  Hyacinthe   F.   kiopelle;     1887-  G.    A. 

Raupp. 

Huron  ;^l827-i829,  Prosper  Lawrence  ;  1829. 
Amos  Howe;  1830.  A.  McNath  ;  1831,  J.  Craw- 
ford; 1832-1834.  L.  Bradshaw;  1834-1836,  John 
Crowfoot;  1836,  S.  H.  Downs;  1837,  Artemas  Hos- 
mer;  1838.  E.  liradshaw:  1839.  Martin  H.  Ford; 
1840.  Erastus  Priest;  1841,  John  Crowfoot;  1842, 
T.  J.  Downs;    1843-1846,  John  Crowfoot;  1846- 

1849,  Joseph  Evans ;  1849-1852.  L.  Severance ; 
1852-1854.  W.  S.  Hosmer;  1854-1868,  Joseph 
Evans;  1868-1871,  Moses  R.  Nowland;  1871, Theo. 
T.Evans;  1872.  A.  P.Thayer;  1873-1875,  G.  W. 
Smith;  1875,  Joseph  Waltz;  1876,  Henry  Wager ; 
1877-1879,   H.   L,  Stoflet;   1879.   Myron   H.   Ellis; 

1880,  il.L.  Stoflet;  1881-1883,  M.  H.  Ellis;  1883- 
,[885.  Joseph  Waltz,   1885-         .  H.  L.  Stofiet. 

BucKLiN  : — 1827-183Q,  Marcus  Swift. 

Nankin  :— 1830-1833,  Marcus  Swift;  1833.  G. 
D.  Champ;  1834,  Adolphus  Brigham:  1835-1838, 
Ammon  Brown;  1838.  G.  D.  Chubb;  1839,  Marcus 
Swift;  1840.  V.  Wightman;  1841.  S.  P.  Cady; 
1842.  M.  Swift;  1843,  Ammon  Brown;  1844-1846, 
Vobey  Wightman;  1846.  E.  Hawley,    Jr.;  1847 

1850.  A.  Brown;  1850-1855,  W.  Edmonds;  1855, 
D.  Walker;  1856,  W.  Edmonds;  1857-1859  D. 
Walker;  1859-1861,  William  Edmonds;  1861  D. 
Straight;  1862-1864,  W.  Edmonds;  1864,  David 
Walker;  1865-1868,  J.  J,  Palmer;  1868-1870.  Geo. 
H  Stellwagen.  1870-1872.  William  Edmonds;  1872. 
Samuel  A.  Cady;  1873-1875,  Geo.  H.  Stellwagen; 
i875-i878.JohnB,  Wallace;  i878,OscarS,  Straight; 
!87g-i88i.  Charles  H.  Cady;  1881,  William  H. 
Haywood;  1882-        ,  C  H.  Cady. 

PEKiN  I— 183&-1832,  C.  Ten  Eyck;  1S32.  G.  W. 
Ferrington. 

Redfoed  :— 1833-1840,  G.  W.  Ferrington ;  1840- 
1842.  Hiram  Segur;  1842-1845.  G.  W.  Ferrington  ; 
1845.  A.  Stockwell;  1846,  P.  R.  Thompson;  1847- 
1849.  G.  W.  Ferrington;  1849,  A.  Stockwell;  1850. 
G.  W.  Ferrington;  1851.  D.  Walker;  1852-1856. 
D.  Sackeit;  1856-1862.  Alfred  Harris;  1862-1864, 
David  Sackett ;  1864,  Alfred  Harris:  1865.  J.J.  T. 
Ziegler;  1866-1868.  J.  J.  Prindle  :  1868,  William  A. 


Smith;  1869.  A.  J.  Wixom;  1870-1872,  Jeremiah 
Sheahan;  1872-1874,  Alfred  Harris;  1874-1876, 
Ansel  B,  Pierx;e;  1876,  John  M.  Lee;  1877.  A.  S. 
Woodruff;  1878,  Asa  H.  Wilmarth;  1879-1881.  H. 
I.  Burgess;  1881,  David  Geney;  1*82-1885,  John 
M.Lee;   1885-         ,  G.  C.  Lawrence. 

Dearborn:— 1833-1839,  C.  Ten  Eyck;  1839, 
Cyrus  Howard;  1840.  Martin  Vrooman;  1841-1844, 
W.  G.  Porter;  1844,  Titus  Dort ;  1845,  T.  M. 
Sweeney;  1846,  Joshua  Howard  ;  1847-1850.  Titus 

Dort ;  1850,  Cyrus  Howard  ;  1851-1855,  H.  Wight- 
man;   1855,  T.   Dort;    1856-1858,   H.   Wightman; 

i858.T.Dort;  1859,  H.  Wightman;  1860-1862.R. 
Gardner;  i862,T.Dort:  1863-1867.  William  Daly; 

1867,   T,   Dort;    1868-1870.   William   Daly;   1870- 

1872,  Jared  A.  Sexton  ;  1872,  Charles  N.  Brainard  : 
876.  William  Daly,  1876-1878.  JohnCrosby, 


?i,  Charles  N,  Brainard, 
.   J.   A.   Sexton ;  i 


1878-1881.   W    Daly, 

1882-1885,  W.    Daly; 

S.  B.  Long 

Greenfield  :— 1833,  N,  P.  Thayer;  1834,  John 
Burbank;  1835,  Jacob  Banager;  1836-1838,  N.  P. 
Thayer;  1838,  L.  Goodman  ;  1839.  Isaac  W.  Fulton; 

1840,  David  Smart;  1841.  William  C.  Maples;  1842- 
J846,  John  Bhndbury;  1846.  John  C.  Williams; 
1847-1852,  A.  H.  Otis;  1852-1854.  J.  McFarlane: 
1854.  A.  H.  Otis;  1855.  J.  McFarlane;  1856.  John 
Strong;  1857-1864.  James  McFarlane ;  1864-1869, 
PeterTernes;  1869-1871.  George  F.  Pillard  ;  1871, 
Anthony  Ternes ;  1872-1878.  George  F.  Pillard; 
1878,  Walter  Henderson  ;  1879,  William  A,  McFar- 
lane ;  1880-1882.  Walter  Henderson;  1882-1884, 
William  A.  McFarlane  ;  1884-1886.  W.Henderson; 
1886-         .  W.  A.  McFarlane. 

Canton:— 1834-1836,  James  SalTord;  1836-1838, 

A.  V,  Murray;  1838-1845.  Philander  Bird;  1845. 
A.Stevens;  1846,  D.  D.  Cady;  1847-1852.  J.Safford; 
1852-1856.  David  Cady;  1856-1861,  J.  Safford; 
i86i-i873.Bra(ishawHodgkinson;  1873-1878,  John 
Huston,  2d;  1878-1884.  James  A.  Safford;  1884- 
1887,  H.  F,  Horner ;  1887-        ,  O.  R.  Pettengill. 

Livonia:— 1835-1839,  Adolphus  Brigham:  1839- 

1841,  C.C,  Leach;  1841,  Joshua  Bailey;  1842,  W. 
Tuttle;  1843-1845,  Luther  Dean;  1845-1847.  C,  C. 
Leach;  1847-1850,  S.  B.  Smith  ;  1850.^1853.  Charles 
Noble;  1853,  A.J.Crosby;  1854-1857,  C.  C.  Leach; 
1857,  C,  Noble;  1858,  S.  Smith;  1859.  C.  C.  Leach; 
1860-1862.  j.  S.  Tibbetts;  1862.  S.  B.  Smith;  1863 
Charles  Noble;  1864-1S67,  Alexander  Blue;  1867, 
R.L.  Alexander;  1868-1870. S.B.Smith;  1870-1872, 
IraJ.  Bradner;  1872,  William  H.  Smith;  1873-1875. 
Ransom  L.  Alexander;  1875-1881,  William  T.  Rat- 
tenbury;   1881-1883,  John  L.  Vrooman ;    1883,  W. 

B.  Ewing.  1884-1887.  Abraham  Stringer;    1887- 

.  R.  L.  Alexander. 
ROMULUS  :— 1835-1839.  D.  J.  PuUen ;  1839.  Seth 
Marsh:  1840,  N,  W.  Pollen;  1841,  H.  B.  Adams; 
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1843,  N.  W.  Pullen;  1843,  John  F.  Smith  ;  1844- 
1847.  John  Carr;  [847,  N.  W.  Pullen;  1848,  A.  P. 
Young;  1849,  L.  Rigelow;  1850-1853,  G,  W. 
Moore;  1853-1857,  A,  J.  Pullen;  1857-1859,  J.  C. 
Winkleman;  1859-1868,  A.  J-  Puilen ;  (868, 
Ambrose  P.  Young;  186^1872,  Edward  B ingle  ; 
1872,  George  Frost;  1873,  Hugh  Bradbum;  1874- 
i8;7,  Wm.  Whitacre;  1877-1879.  Robert  C.  Bird  ; 
i873-i88r,  Wm.  Whitacre;  i88i.  E,  Bingie;  1882- 
1887.  Peter  C.  Bird ;  1887-        ,  F.  D.  Whitacre. 

Van  Buren;— 1835— 1837,  EbenezerC.  Eaton; 
1837,  J.  C.  Vaughn;  1838,  E.  C.  Eaton;  1B39,  Job 
Smith;  1840-18+3,  J.  C.  Vaughn;  [843-1845.  Eli 
Bradshaw;  1845-184?,  George  Jewett ;  1847,  J. 
Burt;  1848,  J.  C  Vaughn;  1849,  E.  C.  Eaton; 
1850.  R.  P.  Clark;  1851-1855,  L.  S.  Anderson; 
1855-1865,  William  E.  Warner;  1865,  James  C. 
Vaughn;  1866-1868,  L.  R.  Brown;  1868-1873,  C. 
J.  Barlow;  1873-1877,  W,  E.Warner;  1877,  Gilbert 
Brown  ;  1878,  W.  E.  Warner ;  1879-1881,  J,  A.  Stev- 
ens; 1881-1886.  Henry  Dayis;  1886-         ,F.  Robbe. 

SUmpter:— 1840-1842.  Ira  P.  Beach;  1842, 
Robert  Merrill:  1843-1847,  M.H.  Ford;  1847-1849, 
S.  Bennett:  1849,  M.H.Ford;  1850-1858,  T.  P. 
Martin;  1858,  H.  Plumb;  1859-1863,  T.  P  Martin; 
1863,  Murray  Sherman;  1864-1871.  T.  P.  Martin; 
1871-1875,  Wellington  Ellis;  1875-1878,  T.  P. 
Martin;  1878,  Joseph  C.  Merrill;  1879,  Elias  T. 
Ingersoll;  1880,  J.  Burnap;  1881-1887.  Gharles 
Mcrrell;  1887-        ,  A.  ■\'.  Jones. 


Taylor:— 1847-1 849.  Jared  Sexton;  1849-1851, 
Peter  Coan  ;  1851-1864,  Charles  Steward;  1864 
G.  C.  Putnam;  1865-1871,  James  Evans;  1871, 
John  A.  Vrooman;  1872,  James  Evans;  1873- 
1878,  J.J.  Vrooman;  1878-1880,  Peter  Boltz;  1880, 
C.  P.  Coan;  1881-1883.  Peter  Boltz;  1883-1885, 
F.A.Schumann;   1885,  R.Graden;   1886-         ,  F. 

Grosse  Pointe;— 1848,  George  Moran;  1849, 
Daniel  Corby;  1850,  George  Martin;  1851-1858, 
R.,M.  Kirby;  1858.  R.  H.  Connor ;  1859,  J.  Apply ; 
1860-1863,  1<-  M-  Kirby;  1863-1871,  John  C. 
Pulcher;  1871-1875,  R.  M.  Kirby;  1875- 
Darid  Trombley. 

CiTV  OF  Wyandotte  :— 1870,  John  Morgan  and 
Isaac  Strong;  1871,  Leander  Ferguson  and  Charles 
Wilks;  1872,  George  Marx  and  Louis  Stilzer  ;  1873, 
George  Marx  and  H.  H.  Eby;  1874,  George  Marx 
and  James  Keusch  ;  1875,  George  Marx  and  Oscar 
Sanborn;  1876,  Francis  Murphy  and  Joseph  Girardin; 
1877,  George  Marx  and  Patrick  Fury;  1878,  R.  W. 
Leighton  and  J.  J.  Thon;  1879,  R.  W.  Leighton 
and  J.  P.  Debo;  1880-1882,  R.  W.  Leighton  and 
R,  Mason;  1882.  Jer.  Drennan  and  S.  D.  Hinds; 
1883,  J.  Drennan  and  S.  J.  Lawrence;  1884,  Charles 
■Schuffert  and  S.  J.  Lawrence;  1885,  C.  Schuffert 
and  G.  Stnrmount;  1886-  ,  R.  W.  Leighton,  D. 
Sullivan  and  James  Cahiil- 
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THE  EARLY  GOVERNMENT  OF  UETROIT.—INCORPORATION  AS  A  TOWN.— RULE  OF 
THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES.— REVIVAL  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  EARLY  GOVERNMEMT  OF   nF.TROIT. 
The  government  and  llie  local  affairs  of  Detroit 
have  alwdj'.  receded  attention      K  ngs  queens,  and 
tardinals    archbishops    ladies  of  high  degree,  gov- 
ernor generals  ar  d  generals  of  the  religious  orders, 

ill  in  turn  ha\e  given  heed  to  matters  concerning 
I  he    Colonj  of  the  Strait 

Religious  projects  coKimercial  enterprises,  grave 
political  schemes  and  court  amours  were  inter- 
i*o\en    with  the  management    >f    the  post.      At 

hfferent  times  patriarchal  military  autocratic,  and 
representati\  e  methods  ha\e  here  held  sway.  De- 
taib  of  some  of  the  djmgs  under  these  different 
forms  of  power  afford  rare  items  in  the  history 
of  the  past 

The  growth  and  progress  of  local  government 
under  American  rule  is  shown  in  the  chronological 
table  of  charters  and  laws.'  During  the  French 
rigime,  local  authority  was  vested  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  commandants.  Under  the  later  years 
of  English  rule,  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions exercised  many  of  the  prerogatives  appertain- 
ing to  recent  municipal  governments, 

INCORPORATION. 

After  a  township  organization  was  obtained,  the 
same  court  that  granted  it  administered  the  few 
simple  regulations  that  the  small  settlement  required. 

In  January,  1802,  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Detroit 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  at  ChiUicothe,  asking  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  town.  To  this  end  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Solomon  Sibley.  The  Upper 
House  or  Council  proposed  various  amendments, 
but  the  Assembly  would  not  agree  to  them.  Finally 
a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  the  bill  was  passed 
in  its  original  form  on  January  18.  The  Act  was  to 
talie  effect  on  the  first  of  February,  At  the  first 
election  of  the  corporation,  the  freedom  of  the 
town  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Sibley  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  in  behalf  o(  the  bill.  The  Act  named 
the  following  persons  as  officers,  and  they  were  to 
serve  until  an  election  should  be  held  : 


Trustees,  John  Askin,  John  Dodemead.  James 
Henry,  Charles  Francis  Girardin,  and  Joseph  Cam- 
pau ;  Secretary,  Peter  Audrain;  Assessor,  Robert 
Abbott ;  Collector,  Jacob  Clemens  ;  Marshal,  Elias 
Vi'allen. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  February 
9,  (8o2,  Messrs,  Girardin  and  Wallen  were  absent 
from  home,  James  Henry  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  John  Dodemead.  treasurer.  James  Peltier  was 
made  messenger  of  the  trustees. 

The  first  election,  on  May  3,  rSoz,  resulted  in  the 
retention  of  all  the  old  trustees  except  John  Askin, 
George  Meldrum  being  elected  in  his  stead.  The 
secretary,  assessor,  and  marshal  were  continued  in 
office.  William  Smith  was  elected  collector ;  he 
resigned,  and  the  trustees  appointed  Conrad  Seek. 
The  old  chairman  and  treasurer  were  reappointed. 

On  May  2,  1803,  the  following  officers  were 
elected ;  Trustees,  Kobert  Abbott,  Charles  Curry, 
James  May,  D.  W.  Scott,  E,  limsh ;  Secretary,  Peter 
Audrain;  Assessor.  T,  McCrae  ;  Collector,  John 
Bentley;   Marshal,  Richard  Smyth, 

James  May  was  appointed  chairman,  Robert 
Abbott  treasurer,  and  Louis  Peltier  messenger. 

The  election  of  May  7,  1804,  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  ofiicers ;  Trustees, 
Solomon  Sibley.  James  Abbott,  Henry  Berthelet, 
Joseph  Wilkinson,  Frederick  Bates ;  Secretary,  Peter 
Audrain  ;  Assessor,  John  Watson  ;  Collector,  Peter 
Desnoyers;  Marshal,  Thomas  McCrae. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  May  11,  1804, 
Solomon  Sibley  was  made  chairman,  and  the  former 
treasurer  and  messenger  were  continued.  On 
August  6.  1804,  J.  Bte.  Piquette  was  appointed  col- 
lector in  place  of  Mr.  Desnoyers.  who  was  absent, 
and  on  December  3, 1 804,  John  Connor  was  appointed 
marshal  in  place  of  T.  McCrae,  "  who  has  left  the 
country." 

The  last  officers  elected  under  the  Act  v/ere 
chosen  on  May  6,  180;,  and  were  as  fallows :  Trus- 
tees, James  Abbott,  Dr.  William  Brown.  Dr.  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  Fred  Bates,  and  John  Williams ;  Secre- 
tary. P,  Audrain;  Assessor,  J,  Watson;  Collector, 
J,  Bte,  Piquelte;  Marshal,  John  Connor,  The 
trustees  were  sworn  in  on  May  u,  and  on  the  same 
U33] 
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RULE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES. 


day  appointments  were  made  as  follows :  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  chairman ;  Jaraes  Abbott,  treasurer ; 
L.  Peltier,  messenger;  and  John  Connor,  clerk  of 
market  and  police  officer. 

Just  one  month  later  the  fire  of  June  1 1  wiped  out 
not  only  the  town,  but  the  corporation  as  well,  and 
introduced  the  administration  of  the  Governor  and 
Judges. 

RULE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES. 

This  title  designates  a  form  of  government  unlike 
anything  afforded  by  the  history  of  any  other  place  ■ 
in  the  United  States.  An  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
trolled autocracy  fastened  itself  upon  the  people,  and 
tor  a  long  series  of  years  this  anomalous  government, 
a  strange  compound  of  legality  and  assumption, 
held  absolute  sway,  exercising  almost  unlimited  con- 
trol over  the  lands  and  laivs,  the  persons  and 
property,  of  the  town.  A  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isted, at  once  so  exceptional  and  so  singular,  that  the 
relation  of  actual  facts  seems  like  a  record  of  feudal 
times.  To  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  conception  of 
those  days  this  article  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  chapters  on  "  Legislatures  and  Laws," 
"  Public  Domain  and  Governor  and  Judges'  Plan," 
"  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,"  "  Banks  and 
Banking,"  and  "  Militia." 

By  a  strange  conjunction  of  circumstances,  the 
Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Territory,  who  had 
been  appointed  January  u,  just  five  months  previous 
to  the  fire,  arrived  on  the  day  following  that  event. 
There  was  but  little  left  in  the  town  for  the  old 
trustees  to  exercise  authority  upon,  and  both  trustees 
and  people  naturally  turned  for  assistance  and 
counsel  to  their  territorial  rulers.  The  Governor 
and  Judges,  having  a  whole  Territory  to  care  for, 
might  very  appropriately  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  officers  of  the  town  in  the  en- 
deavor to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  especially  as  the 
very  Act  that  created  the  corporation  of  1802  had 
been  passed  upon,  and  approved  by  the  body  that 
appointed  the  Governor  and  Judges,  and  besides, 
there  were  among  the  trustees  and  citizens  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  the  new  territorial  officers  in 
learning  and  ability,  and  fully  capable  of  acting  in 
any  capacity. 

Governor  Hull  and  Judge  Woodward,  however, 
seeing  an  opportunity  to  obtain  increased  power  and 
patronage,  did  not  fail  to  improve  it.  They  passed 
by  all  the  prominent  citizens  of  Detroit,  ignored  the 
officials  and  the  corporation  of  1802,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  21,  [806,  which 
gave  to  them  alone  the  power  to  lay  out  a  new  town 
and  dispose  of  the  town  lands.  From  this  time 
they  acted  in  a  dual  capacity,  becoming,  in  fact,  the 
e  officers  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  Ter- 


ritory. That  they  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
old  Act  of  J  802,  and  control  the  administration  of 
local  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  [806,  they  passed  an  Act  providing  tor 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  real  aim 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  letters  of  John  Gentle,  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Commonwealth.  The  Act 
itself,  still  in  existence  in  the  original  manuscripl 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  shows  that  Mr. 
Gentle's  statements  are  true,  and  that  all  the  power 
was  really  vested  in  the  mayor,  and  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  who  thus  retained  the 
ultimate  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Gentle  says; 
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So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  that 
officers  were  elected  but  onte  iinder  this  corpora 
tion  and  on  lebruary  24  [809  the  lau  was  re- 
pealed The  ncd  act  in  the  farce  was  the  repeal 
on  September  16  1810  of  all  laws  pertaining  to 
Michigan  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  North«e';t  Terntory  This  gi\c  the  legal 
finibh  to  the  Act  of  1802  and  as  h  id  been  the  case 
from  the  dite  of  the  hre  the  Governor  and  fudges 
conliniied  to  e\i.ruse  control  o\er  the  affiirs  of  the 
town  The>  hid  lots  to  sell  ind  lots  to  ^ne  awa) 
thej  fired  salutes  buried  the  dead  jnd  supported 
the  paupers 

In  an  old  plaj  Robin  Roughhead  is  represented 
as  saving  oncoming  into  po':^ssion  of  i  fortune 

There  shant  be  an\  ■mdjws  for  I  II  mjrrv 
ihem  ill  nor  any  orphans  for  I  11  father  them 
all  and  if  there  had  been  no  objection  the  Cov- 
ernor  and  Judges  seemin^K  would  ha\e  been 
equally  generous  In  t  word  the}  i  ted  as  alinon 
ers-general  paying  out  mone\s  from  the  Detroit 
Fund  i.vithout  consultation  with  v\\  m  in  or  bod\ 
of  men  and  rendering  no  account  therefor  This 
stite   tf   iffiir--  Lontmied  until  after  the   War  of 


REVIVAL  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.      ' 

Under  the  governorship  of  General  Cass,  an  Act 
of  October  24,  1815,  restored  the  control  of  local 
affairs  to  the  people.  Five  trustees  were  elected  on 
October  30  to  scri-e  until  the  lirst  Monday  of  May, 
1816,  after  which  date  officers  were  to  be  elected 
jearly.  The  following  persons  served  as  trustees: 
1815,  Solomon  Sibley,  chairman,  James  Abbott; 
iS[6,  George  McDougall,  chairman,  Stephen  Mack, 
A.  Edwards,  O.  W,  Miller,  Peter  Desnoyers,  at>d 
Oliver  Williams,  the  last  named  in  place  of  Mc- 
Dougall for  about  two  months;i8i7,  Abraham  Ed- 
wards chairman,  S.  Mack,  Charles  Larned,  O.  W. 
Miller.  Antoine  Uequindre;  i8i3,  John  R.  Williams, 
chairman,  L.  Dequindre,  Richard  Smyth,  C.  Ten 
Eyck,  Joseph  Campau;  1S19,  James  McCloskey, 
chairman,  A.  Dequindre,  Abraham  Wendell,  James 
Connor.  Thomas  Palmer;  1820,  James  Abbott, 
chairman,  J.  McCloskey,  P.  J.  Desnoyers,  Thomas 
Rowland.  John  Hunt;  1821,  A.  G,  Whitney,  chair- 
man, A.  E.  Wing,  Levi  Cook,  S.  Conant,  Jacob 
Eilert;  1S22.  A.  G.  Whitney,  chairman.  A.  E  Wing, 
Cilvin  Baker.  Levi  Cook,  Charles  Willcox;  1823,  J. 
Abbott,  chairman,  Louis  Dequindre.  H,  J.  Hunt, 
Jjhn  P.  Sheldon,  C.  Baker. 
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THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OR  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN.— BOARD  OF  COUNCILMEN.— 
ORDINANCES,— OFFICIAL  YEAR.— CITY   SEALS. 


COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  government  under  the  name  of  "  The  Board 
of  Trustees"  came  to  an  end  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil was  created  by  Act  of  Auijust  5  1814  The  first 
session  was  held  on  September  21  1824  The  new 
officials  were  evidently  determined  to  have  all  the 
"  light "  possible  in  order  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties,  as  the  proceedings  for  September  25 
show  that  the  marshal  was  ordered  to  "purchase 
for  the  use  of  the  count il  and  majors  court  four 
brass  candlesticks,  two  pairs  of  snuffers,  ten  pounds 
of  sperm  candles,  and  a  box  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  same," 

The  sessions  were  held  at  various  places  as  con- 
venience seemed  to  dictate, — sometimes  at  the  store 
orofficeof  one  of  the  aldermen;  sometime's  at  Wood- 
worth's  Hotel;  and  now  and  then  at  the  old  Coun- 
cil House.  When  the  city  came  into  possession  of 
the  Military  Reserve,  one  of  the  old  buildings,  known 
as  Military  Hall,  located  just  west  of  Fort  Shelby, 
was  appropriated,  and  a  session  held  therein  on  No- 
vember 15,  1826.  On  May  i,  1827,  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Savoyard,  between 
Griswold  and  Cass  Streets,  for  the  ptirpose  of  ex- 
amining the  stream  with  a  view  to  changing  its 
course.  On  May  18,  182?,  a  session  was  held  at  the 
market  on  Woodward  Avenue,  just  south  of  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  From  1827  to  1834  sessions  were  held 
in  Military  Hall,  which  was  newly  christened  as  the 
Council  House.  On  November  ig,  1834,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  sessions  in  the  old  Council  House,  on 
the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street. 
In  1835  sessions  were  held  in  Williams'  Block,  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Bates 
Street.  The  City  Hall  was  completed  the  same 
year,  and  a  small  room  in  the  first  story  was  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  council.  The  old  Firemen's 
Hall,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Larned  and  Bates 
Streets,  was  the  next  place  of  meeting.  The  first 
session  was  held  there  on  December  24,  1839,  in  an 
upper  room.  In  the  summer  of  1852  the  council  re- 
tumed  to  the  old  City  Hall,  the  upper  part  of  which 
had  been  fitted  up  for  its  use.  This  continued  to 
be  the  place  of  meeting  tmti!  July  r8,  1871,  when 
the  old  buildinK  was  formally  vacated,  and  : 


,1  chamber  of  the 


were  thereafter  held  in  t 
new  City  Hall. 

In  1825  sessions  were  held  on  Monday  evening. 
During  the  cholera  season  of  1834  sessions  were 
held  twice  a  day.  On  April  13,  1835,11  was  resolved 
to  meet  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  August  31, 
1836,  the  time  was  changed  to  Tuesday.  After 
August  4,  1838,  the  council  £or  a  short  time  held  its 
sessions  at  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesdays.  Under  Act  of 
April  5,  1869,  the  council,  on  June  8,  began  holding 
sessions  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each 
week.  Act  of  June  6,  1881,  provided  that  but  one 
session  a  week  should  thereafter  be  held,  and  after 
that  date  sessions  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Special  meetings  can  be  held  on  the  call  of  the 
president,  though  no  business  can  be  transacted  that 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  call. 

Under  Act  of  1824  five  aldermen,  together  with 
the  mayor  atfd  recorder,  constituted  the  council. 
An  Act  of  1827  increased  the  number  of  aldermen 
to  seven.  Under  Act  of  1839  two  aldermen  from 
each  ward,  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  composed 
the  fourteen  members  of  the  council,  in  1848,  by 
the  creation  of  the  seventh  ward,  two  more  mem- 
bers were  added.  The  new  eighth  ward,  in  1849, 
gave  two  additional  members,  and  in  1857  the  ninth 
and  tenth  wards,  four  more ;  but  as  the  Act  of  1857 
provided  that  the  mayor  and  recorder  should  no 
longer  sit  as  members,  the  council  consisted  of  but 
twenty  members.  In  1873  the  twelfth  ward  added 
two  members,  and  for  about  two  weeks  in  1874  two 
members  from  the  then  illegally  constituted  eleventh 
ward  sat  with  the  council.  In  1875  by  the  creation 
of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  wards,  four  members 
were  added,  increasing  the  number  of  members  to 
twenty-six. 

Originally,  a  majority  of  all  the  members,  includ- 
ing the  mayor  and  recorder,  constituted  a  quorum. 
Under  Act  of  1839,  the  presence  of  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  six  aldermen  was  necessary.  By 
Act  of  1848  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  five  aldermen 
formed  a  quorum.  By  Act  of  1851  the  mayor 
and  a  majority  of  the  aldermen  were  sufficient ; 
since  1857  a  majority  of  all  the  aldermen  c< 
a  quorum.     In  case  a  quorum  is  lacking,  by  v 
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a  majority  of  the  aldermen  present,  the  president 
may  send  an  olificer  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  the 
meeting. 

The  first  rules  for  the  government  of  the  council 
were  adopted  on  August  i6,  1832,  and  the  present 
rules  are  substantially  the  same.  Petitions  or  docu- 
m.ents  of  any  proper  sort  may  be  presented  either 
by  the  clerk  or  an  alderman.  If  objection  is  made, 
no  question  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  can 
be  passed  upon  at  the  meeting  when  it  is  introduced ; 
and  no  member  of  tlie  council  may  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion in  which  he  is  pecuniarily  interested.  In  case 
of  a  tie  vote,  the  question  is  lost.  On  the  demand 
of  one  fourth  of  the  number  present,  or  if  called  for 
by  the  chair,  the  ayes  and  noes  must  be  taken. 

In  1836  there  were  five  standing  committees,  viz., 
on  Claims  and  Accounts,  Ways  and  Means,  Streets, 
Health,  and  Fire  Department.  In  1842  all  the 
above  committees  were  in  existence,  and  also  com- 
mittees on  Hydraulic  Works,  Markets,  Printing,  and 
Licenses.  In  1849  a  Committee  on  Taxes  was 
added.  In  1855  committees  were  named  on  Gas- 
lights, Sewers,  Public  Buildings,  and  Parks.  In  1886 
there  were  twenty-tvio  standing  committees,  having 
chat^  of  such  matters  as  are  indicated  by  tlieir 
several  names,  which  are  as  follows :  Ways  and 
Means.  Judiciary,  Claims  and  Accounts,  Streets. 
Fire  Limits,  House  of  Correction.  Public  Buildings, 
Sewers.  Taxes,  Parljs,  Street  Openings.  Printing. 
Markets,  Health,  Public  Lights.  OrdinaiKes,  Pounds, 
Licenses.  City  Hosjiital,  Rules.  Joint  Business  and 
Liquor  Bonds.  The  charter  of  1883  designated  this 
body  the  Board  of  Aidermen. 

It  possesses  a  singular  sort  of  authority  in  its 
power  to  sit  as  a  Land  Board,  a  power  conferred 
by  Congress  in  18.J2,  when  the  City  succeeded 
to  the  land  trust  of  the  Governor  and  Judges. 
(See  article  on  Land  Boards.)  .Since  1852  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  have  been  published  yearly 
in  book  form;  and  annually  froni  [866,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  years,  a  manual  has  been 
issued  containing  the  rules  of  the  council  and  names 
of  city  officers,  with  various  details  concerning  the 
city  government. 

Prior  to  1857,  the  mayor,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
recorder,  presided  over  the  council.  Under  the 
charter  of  1857  the  council  was  authorized  to  elect 
its  own  president,  and  also  a  president /rf  tempore. 
In  1867  a  struggle,  lasting  from  January  8  to  March 
5,  took  place  over  the  election  of  a  president.  The 
aldermen  voted  for  were  H.  C.  Knight,  J.  D.  Weir, 
and  Paul  Gies.  The  last  named  was  finally  chosen. 
This  contest  caused  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1 86?,  which  provided  that  when  a  vacancy 
existjed  in  the  office  of  president,  the  clerk  should 
preside  until  the  office  was  tilled. 

The  president  appoints  all  stand 
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the  first  person  chosen  on  a  committee  to  be  chairman. 
Either  of  the  elected  presiding  officers  may  call 
upon  any  of  the  aldermen  to  act  as  temporary  chair- 
man. Under  Act  of  1857,  in  the  absence  of  the 
mayor,  the  president  of  the  council  discharges  his 
duties.  By  law  of  1881  and  charter  of  1883,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Councilmen,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
became  acting  mayor. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  presidents; 
1857,  H.  A.  Morrow;  1858  and  1859.  William  C. 
Duncan:  i860,  Natlianiel  P.  Jacobs  ;  1861,  Jacob  S. 
Farrand ;  1862  and  1863,  Francis  B.Phelps;  1864 
and  i86s,  S.  Dow  Elwood;  1866,  William  Brodie; 
1867  and  1868.  Pau!  Gies;  1869,  William  S.  Bond; 
1870,  WilliamFoxen;  1871,  George  W,  Balch;  1872 
-1875,  William  H.  Langley;  1875,  W.  G.Thomp- 
son; 1876,  G.  W.  Hough;  1877,  Henry  Heames; 
1878,  T.  D.  Hawley;  1879-1882,  Charles  Ewers; 
1882,  E.  K.  Roberts;  1883,  J.  E,  Vincent,  Henry 
Klei;  1884.  W.  E.  Moloney  ;  1885,  A.  Kaiser;  1886, 
Geo.  H.  Barbour;  1887,  J.J.  Mulheron. 

BOARD  Ol''  COUNCILMEN. 

This  body,  originally  called  the  City  Council,  was 
created  by  Act  of  April  12,  1881.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  twelve  persons  from  the 
city  at  large.  The  first  twelve  members,  chosen  in 
November,  1881,  were  elected  in  groups  of  three  for 
terms  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and  three 
members  were  to  be  elected  yearly  thereafter  for 
terms  of  four  years  each.  This  body  was  originally 
supposed  to  ixjssess  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Board  of  Estimates,  and  all  proceedings  relating 
to  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  expenditure  of  money,  or 
the  incurring  of  liabilities  of  any  sort,  were  required 
to  have  its  approval.  By  the  revised  charter  of 
1883  the  Board  of  Councilmen  had  only  equal  power 
with  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  so  far  as  matters  of 
taxation  and  legislation  are  concerned,  but  they 
alone,  on  the  nominaiion-of  the  mayor,  confirmed  a 
majority  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  city  and  mem- 
bers of  the  several  boards.  Resolutions  of  any 
kind  originated  in  either  board.  Both  bodies  were 
required  to  meet  in  joint  session  when  the  annual 
report  of  the  mayor  was  made,  and  might  unite  at 
other  times. 

A  majority  of  the  councilmen  constituted  a  quo- 
rum. The  rules  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Board  of  Aidermen,  and  the  standing  commit- 
tees nearly  the  same.  Weekly  sessions  were  held 
on  Friday  evening. 

The  City  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  January 
10,  1S82,  and  its  last  on  September  26,  1887.  It 
was  abolished  by  law  of  June  2,  1887. 

The  following  persons  served  as  presidents:  1882 
to  1884,  A,  H,  Raynor;  1884,  H.  D.  Barnard  and 
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Theo.    Renl3.    1885.   M.  H.   Chamberlain:    1886. 
Ralph  Phelps.  Jr.:   1887,  John  Pridgeon.  Jr. 

The  coiincilnien  were  as  follows: 

[882,  A  H.  Raynor,  A.  M.  Henry.  S.  A.  Plumer, 
J.  T,  LowTy.  S.  C;.  Ciiskey.  H.  R.  Newberry,  S.  C. 
Waison.  J.Mc  Gregor.  T.  Berry.  F.  W.  Swift.  H  D, 
Barnard,  S.  B  Grummond. 

18B3.  A.  H.  Raynor,  J.  T.  Lowry,  S.  G.  Caskey, 
H.  R.  Newberry.  S.  C.  Watson,  J.  McGregor,  T. 
Berry,  F.  W.  Swift.  H.  D,  Barnard,  S,  B.  Grum- 
mond, T.  Rentz,  M,  H.  Chamberlain. 

1884,  T.  Rentz,  S.  C.  Watson,  J.  McGregor.  T. 
Berry,  F.  W.  Swift.  A,  H.  Raynor,  M.  H.  Chamber- 
lain. H.  E.  Champion,  M.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Ralph  Phelps. 
Jr.,  A.  Goebel,  H,  D.  Barnard, 

1885,  T,  Rentz,  W.  L,  Streeter,  E.  P,  Conahan, 
A.  H.  Raynor,  T.  Berry,  M.  H.  Chamberlain,  H.  E, 
Champion,  W,  T,  Dust,  Ralph  Phelps,  Jr.,  A,  Goebel, 
T.  McGrath,  Wm,  Look. 

1886,  T,  Rentz,  W.  L.  Streeter,  E,  P.  Conahan. 
A.  H,  Raynor,  T.  Berry,  H.  E,  Champion,  Ralph 
Phelps,  Jr.,  Wm.  Look,  ].  Pridgeon,  jr..  T.  Beggs, 
Thos.  McGrath. 

1887,  W.  L,  Streeter,  E.  P.  Conahan,  T.  Berry. 
H.  E.  Champion,  J,  Pridgeon,  Jr.,  T,  Beggs.  J.  L. 
McCarthy,  T.  P.  Tuiie,  E  P.  Moran,  P.  C,  Mc- 
Laughlin. Anthony  Petz. 


The  Act  of  1802  gave  the  trustees  power  to 
ordain  rules  for  the  government  of  the  town,  but 
their  ordinances  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  if  disapproved  were 
thereafter  to  be  null  and  void.  A  provision  for  the 
submission  of  ordinances  to  the  people  was  also 
contained  in  the  Act  of  18(5,  Under  this  provision, 
at  the  annual  election  in  May.  1820.  an.  ordinance 
concerning  hogs  running  at  large  was  voted  out  of 
existence,  and  in  the  following  year  one  in  regard  to 
fires,  passed  five  years  before,  was  repealed  because 
"unequal  and  oppressive," 

The  by-laws  and  ordinances  were  first  printed  in 
1825.  On  February  13,  1826.  the  marshal  was 
directed  to  leave  "one  copy  at  every  house,  where 
the  owner  or  occupant  has  not  already  been  fur- 
nished," 

In  1813  the  council  rules  required  every  ordinance 
to  be  read  three  times  before  being  finally  voted  on, 
and  an  ordinance  could  be  read  but  once  at  the  same 
session,  unless  by  special  vote.  The  first  and  second 
readings  are  usually  by  title  only,  and  all  ordinances 
are  required  to  be  approved  by  both  coundlmen  and 
aldermen.  In  addition  to  the  ordinances  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  in  1825,  revisions  in  book  form  were 
issued  in  1831,  1836,  1843,  1855,  1863,  1871,  iK/S 
and  1884. 


UFFICiAL  YEAR. 

Under  the  Acts  of  1802  aiid  1815  the  trustees 
were  to  qualify  within  ten  days  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  May.  By  Act  of  (824  aldermen  were  to 
qualify  within  fifteen  days  after  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  and  by  Act  of  1839  their  term  of  office  began 
as  soon  after  the  first  Monday  in  March  as  they 
took  the  requisite  oath.  An  Act  of  1855  provided 
that  the  official  year  should  begin  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  February.  By  Act  of  1857  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for 
the  first  session  of  the  new  council.  In  so  far  us 
elected  officers  are  concerned,  their  terms  still  begin 
at  that  time,  but  since  1879  the  terms  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  council,  except  members  of  the 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July. 


CITY  SKAJ.S, 
The  first  seal  of  the  city  was  adopted  on  January 
3,   1815.      Thomas   Rowland   was   then   secretary. 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  show  the  fol- 
lowing L 

Until  a  corpuratc  seal  shall  be  procured,  Ihe  sKrelary  of  the 
Board  at  Tnislees  shall  use  and  apply  his  private  aeai.  which  is 

The  next  seal  of  the  city  was  also  a  private  one, 
belonging  to  John  R.  Williams,  the  mayor.  It  was 
temporarily  adopted  on  September  23,  1 824,  and  was 
described  as  being  made  of  red  carneiian  set  in  gold, 
octagonal  in  form,  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter. 
In  the  center  was  engraved  a  shield  with  three 
fleurs  de  lis;  underneath  the  shield  was  the  motto, 
"  La  justice  mon  devoir."  and  over  it  the  letters  J. 
R.  W. 

The  third  seal  adopted  was  likewise  private  prop- 
erty. The  official  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council  for  May  10,  1826,  contain  this  record : 
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The  fourth  seal  belonged  to  Jonathan  Keareley, 
and  the  Common  Council  Proceedings  for  November 
13,  1826,  show  the  adoption  of  tlie  following; ; 


The  fifth  and  present  seal  was  sketched  by  J,  O.  "^' 
Lewis,  for  which  service  he  was  paid  five  dollars. 
The  following  history  of  this  seal  is  taken  from  the  This  signifiea 

Council  Records  for  March  z6,  1827:  Jun 

Th=  Mayor  piesenied  to  ihe  Common  Cogncii  a  seal    r   ured  '"'"''  Substantial  pubHc  buiidings,  costly  stores,  and 

by  him  from  Mr.  wiUiam  Wagner,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  pur-  elegant  residences  indicate  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 

suanceof  a  resolution  passed  op  the  fiftcenih  day  of  January  lasi,  phetic  inscriptions.     It  may  be  truthfully  said  of 

whereupon  11  was  Detroit,  "It  has  risen  from  the  ashes  "  and   "We 

Sr^ivid,  Ihal  the  same  seal  be  adopted,  and  sball  hereafter  be  hope  for  better  things." 
»nd  remain  the  ipcmianenl  sea  t..  the  e-  lu  nl  T<„r^i,.  ^^^  ,h,t  '^  * 


e:"Cily  of  Detroit,  Mil 

.city  in  flames, and  the 
ig  sMte;  both  o(  wtaioh 

is  inscribed  the  words, 

.higan."   Within  the  eircle 
™  female  figures,  the  one 
other  pointing  to  another 
ate  represented  in  the  dij- 
e.    Over  the  whole,  in  a 
"Bperamus  meliora,'    and 
rds,  "Resurget  cineribus." 

ifieant  device  eommemorai 
55,  at  which  time  Detroit  \ 

:es  the  fire  of 
vas  consumed. 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 


MAYOR.— CITY    CLEKK.— CITY   ATTORNEY.— CITY    COUNSELOyi.— CITY    HISTORIOG- 
RAPHER: DUTIES  OF  EACH  OFFICIAL  AND  NAMES  OF  THE  INCUMBENTS. 


MAYOR. 
As  shown  in  the  history  ol  the  rule  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Judges,  two  persons,  Solomon  Sibley  and 
Elijah  Brush,  were  appointed  mayors  under  the  Act 
of  1 806.  Practically,  however,  the  office  has  existed 
only  since  the  charter  of  1824.  Originally  the 
mayor  presided  at  meetings  of  the  council  and  over 
the  sessions  of  the  mayor's  court,  which  took  cog- 
nizance of  all  violations  of  tiie  city  ordinances;  he 
served  without  pay.  The  charter  of  1857  provided 
that  he  should  have  a  yearly  salary  of  $1 ,2<X);  it  also 
abolished  the  mayor's  court,  and  provided  that  the 
mayor  should  no  longer  sit  in  the  council.  The 
mayor  nominates  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  and  of  the  Water,  Fire,  Health. 
Park,  and  Poor  Commissions,  the  city  counselor, 
the  comptroller,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  the  assessors, 
and  the  inspectors  of  Che  House  of  Correction ; 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  also  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Che  Sinking  Fund,  All  licenses, 
for  ordinary  buaness,  or  for  theaters  or  exhi- 
bitions, are  issued  only  on  his  order.  He  also 
passes  upon  all  proceedings  of  the  council,  having 
the  power  of  vetoing  any  resolution  which  he 
disapproves.  He  is  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  following  persons  have  served  as 
mayors:  1824  and  1825.  John  R.  Williams;  1826, 
Henry  J.  Hunt ;  1827  and  1828,  John  Biddle  ;  1829, 
Jonathan  Kearsley;  1830,  John  R.  Williams;  1831, 
Marshall  Chapin  ;  1832,  Levi  Cook ;  1833,  Marshall 
Chapin;  1834,  C.  C.  Trowbridge.  Andrew  Mack; 
1835  and  1836,  Levi  Cook;  1837,  Henry  Howard; 
1838.  Augustus  S,  Porter,  Asher  B.  Bates;  1839, 
De  Garmo  Jones;  1840  and  1841,  Zina  Pitcher; 
1 842.  Douglas  Houghton ;  1843,  Zina  Pitcher;  1844- 
1847.  John  R.  Williams;  1847,  James  A.  Van 
Dyke;  1848,  Frederick  Buhl;  1849,  Charies  How- 
ard ;  1850,  John  Ladue;  1851,  Zachariah  Chandler; 
1852  and  1853,  John  H.  Harmon;  1854,  Oliver  M. 
Hyde;  1855,  Henry  Ledyard;  1856 and  1857,  O.  M. 
Hyde;  1858  and  1859,  John  Patton;  i860  and  1861, 
Christian  H.  Buhl ;  1862  and  1863,  William  C.  Dun- 
can; 1864  and  1865.  K.  C,  Barker;  1866  and  1867. 
Merrill  I.  Mills;  1868-1872,  William  W.  Whea- 
ton,    1872-1876,  Hugh  Moffat;    1876   and    1877, 


Alexander  Lewis;  1878  and  1879,  Geo.  C.  Langdon; 
1880-1884.  Wm.  G.   Thompson;    1884-1886,  S.  B. 
Grummond;  1886-1888,  M.  H.  Chamberlain;  1888- 
,  John  Pridgeon,  Jr. 

CITY  CLERK. 

From  1815-1824  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  styled  the  secretary,  and  the  office  was 
filled  as  follows:  1815-1820,  Thomas  Rowland; 
1820.  George  McDougall,  J.  D.  Doty;  1821-1824, 
J.  V.  R.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  charter  of  1824  created  the  title,  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  of  a  city  clerk. 
An  Act  of  1849  made  the  office  elective.  The 
term  of  oliiee  is  two  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  to  make  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
resolutions  of  the  council,  an<l  to  present  it  to  the 
mayor  for  his  approval  or  dissent  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  every  meeting,  also  to  attend  to  the  pub- 
lication of  all  notices  required  to  be  published.  He  is 
the  custodian  of  the  official  publications  of  the  city, 
and  administers  the  oath  of  oHice  to  all  incumbents. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  official  year  it  ishisdutyto 
call  [he  Board  of  Aldermen  to  order,  and  to  preside 
over  the  meetings  and  all  subsequent  sessions  until 
presidents  are  elected.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  bal- 
lot-boxes, blanks,  and  books  required  at  any  election, 
supplying  the  same  to  the  proper  persons;  keeps  the 
list  of  house  numbers  established  by  the  city  engi- 
neer; is  the  depository  of  all  chattel  mortgages,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  the  same.  The  bonds  and  reports 
of  ali  city  officers  arc  filed  in  his  office.  101832  the 
salary  was  $150  a  year;  in  1836  it  had  increased  to 
$500;  in  1883  the  salary  was  82,500,  The  office  of 
deputy  clerk  has  existed  since  March  6,  1857.  The 
following  persons  have  served  as  city  clerks :  1824- 
1828,  V.  Spalding;  1828-1831. John J.Deming;  1831 
and  1832,  John  L.  Whiting;  1833  and  1834,  John 
Winder;  1835,  Felix  Hlnchman;  1836-1841,  George 
Byrd;  1841-1844,  C.  F.  Davis;  1844-1850,  R.  E. 
Roberts:  1850  and  1851.  Jer.  Van  Rensselaer  and 
A.  T.  Hall;  1852,  D.  Munger;  1853.  H.  S,  Roberts; 
1854-1858,  Richard  Starkey;  1858  and  1859,  F,  W. 
Hughes:  i860,  R.  C.  Smith;  1861.  H.  A.  Lacey; 
1862-1866,  F.  Pramstaller;  1866-1872,  H.  Starkey: 
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1872-1878.  C.  H.  Borgman  ;  1878-1882,  Louis  Dill- 
man;  i882-iS86.A!ex.  A.Saeiiger;  i886-[888.W. 
T.  Dust;  1888-        ,  A.  G.  Kronberg. 

CITV   ATiORNF.y, 

The  office  of  city  attorney  existed  in  (825,  but 
was  not  created  by  ordinance  until  March  8.  1837. 
Appointments  were  originally  made  by  the  council. 
Since  Act  of  February  2i,  1849, attorneys  have  been 
elected  every  two  years.  The  attorney  drafts  all 
proposed  ordinances,  gives  legal  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects referred  to  him  by  the  couutil,  and  is  expected 
10  attend  its  sessions.  When  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Common  Council,  he  attends  to  suits  instituted 
against  or  by  the  city.  The  salary  in  1883  was 
$3,500.  Since  1876  there  has  been  an  assistant  city 
attorney,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council.  The  city 
attorneys  have  been  as  follows:  1825.  H.  S,  Cole; 
1826-1829,  E.  Farnsworth;  1829,  Cyprian  Stevens; 
1830-1832,  E.  Farnsworth;  1832  and  1833.  A.  D. 
Fraser;  1834,  J.  M,  Howard;  1835,  A,  B.  Bates; 
1836,  J.  A.VanDyke;  1837,  A.  W.  Buel;  1838  and 
1839,  J,  A.  VanDyke;  1840-1843.  C.  O'Ftynn;  1843, 
E.Taylor;  1844  and  1845.  D,  E.  Harbaugh;  [846, 
W.  A.  Howard;  1847.  D.  B.  Duffield;  1848  and 
1849,  W.  A.  Cook;  1B50,  William  Gray;  1851,  A. 
jMandell;  1852  and  1853,;.  B.  Witherell;  T854-1857, 
J.  Knox  Gavin;  1857-1860.  ].  L.  Chipman;  i860 
and  1861.  William  J,  Speed;  1863  and  1863,  T.  M. 
McEntee;  1864-1868.  Thomas  H.  Hartwell;  1868- 
1872,  J.J.Brown:  1872-1876,  V.C.  Russell;  1876- 
1880,  W.  C-  IWaybury;  1880-1882.  F.  (,.  Russeil ; 
1882-1886,  J.  B,  Corliss:  1886-        ,  \V,  Sheeraii. 

CITY  COUNSELOR. 

The  office  of  city  counselor  was  created  by  Act 
of  March  12.  1861.  Appointments  are  made  by  the 
council,  on  nomination  of  the  mayor,  for  terms  of 
three  years.     The  cotmselor  is  required  to  attend  all 


sessions  of  the  council.  His  duties  are  chiefly  ad- 
visory, the  intent  of  the  office  being  to  insure  greater 
legal  certainty  in  city  proceedings,  and  to  this  end 
the  attorney  and  counselor  are  supposed  to  co- 
operate. In  ail  suits  in  which  the  city  is  interested, 
brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne  County,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  or  the  United  States 
Court,  the  counselor  appears  in  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  salary  in  1 883  was  $2,000.  The  following  have 
served  as  city  counselors:  1863-1870,  William  Gray; 
T870-1872,  J.  P.  Whittemore;  1872-1878.  D.  C. 
Holbrook:  i878-(88t.  F.  A.  Baker;  1881  llr'87,  H. 
M.  Duffield;   1887-         .  John  W.  McGrath, 

Cirv  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 
The  origin  of  the  oIKce  of  historiographer  is  as 
follows;  On  September  6,  1842,  a  petition  for  its 
creation,  signed  by  Z.  Pitcher  and  others,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council.  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  recorder  and  city  attorney,  and  on  January  24, 
1843,  an  ordinance  establishing  the  office  was 
adopted.  On  January  31  Colonel  Henry  Whiting 
was  appointed  historiographer,  but  being  soon  after 
ordered  to  another  post,  on  June  6  he  was  succeeded 
by  H.  N.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  gathered  together 
several  valuable  documents,  which  were  subse- 
quently placed  in  the  collection  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society;  he  held  the  office  only  a  few  years, 
other  duties  claiming  his  time.  In  1855  B,  F.  H. 
Witherell  was  appointed,  and  served  until  his  death 
in  1867.  The  office  was  then  vacant  until  1876, 
when  Levi  Bishop  received  the  appointment.  His 
death  occurred  in  December,  1881,  and  on  January 
3.  1883.  Silas  Farmer  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  office  is  purely  honorary.  The  duties 
consist  in  gathering  and  preserving  books,  docu- 
ments, and  historic  material  pertaining  to  the  city  of 
Detroit, 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 


ALDERMEN:  THEIk  DUTIES  AND  NAMES. 


This  office  was  first  named  in  the  Act  of  August 
5,  1824,  which  provided  for  five  aldermen,  to  be 
elected  from  the  city  at  large.  The  number  was 
increased  to  seven  by  Act  of  April  12,  182?.  No 
ward  aldermen  were  elected  until  April  15,  1839, 
when,  at  a  special  election,  two  were  chosen  from 
each  of  the  six  wards  created  that  year,  one  to  serve 
two  years  and  the  other  one  year.  The  inspectors 
of  election  determined  by  lot  which  should  serve  for 
one  year  and  which  for  two  years.  In  all  wards 
since  created  two  aiderraen  have  been  provided  for, 
and  at  all  yearly  elections  an  alderman  for  each  ward 
is  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Under  the  charter 
of  1824  two  aldermen  were  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  to  preside  with  the  mayor  over  the  mayor's 
court.  By  Act  of  April  13,  184.1,  one  alderman 
could  hold  a  session  of  the  court.  These  duties 
ceased  after  the  recorder's  court  was  established. 
The  charter  of  1857  provided  that  the  aldermen 
then  in  office  should  continue  to  serve  until  January, 
1858,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election,  in 
November.  1S57.  of  two  aldermen  from  each  ward, 
one  of  whom  was  to  serve  for  one  year  only.  In 
1881,  when  an  entirely  new  division  of  wards  was 
made,  the  Common  Council  was  authorized  to 
assign  the  aldermen  who  had  been  elected  the 
previous  year  to  the  several  new  wards.  Under  Act 
of  June  6.  1881,  no  person  could  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  unless  he  was  a  free- 
holder.   Thecharterof  i883madenosuchprovision. 

On  April  8,  1837,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men. That  committee  did  not  report,  and  the  alder- 
men were  apparently  content  to  serve  without  pay, 
until  May  13,  1857.  On  that  date  a  series  of  single 
resolutions,  offered  by  various  aldermen,  provided 
that  the  chairman  of  each  committee  should  receive 
J300  a  year,  and  as  each  alderman  was  chairman  of 
a  committee,  all,  on  the  approval  of  these  resolu- 
tions, would  have  received  compensation.  Mayor 
Hyde  disapproved  of  this  action,  and  for  ten  years 
longer  no  salary  was  attached  to  the  office  of  alder- 
man. Finally  an  Act  of  March  28,  1867.  authorized 
the  payment  of  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  attendance  on  each  regular  session. 
Payment  was    made   from   the  general   fund   until 


1873.  and  sinue  then  from  the  contingent  fund. 
By  law  of  t88i  the  sum  of  three  dollars  was  paid 
for  each  regular  session  attended.  Under  Act  of 
June  2  88  hey  are  now  paid  a  salary  of  $600  per 
yea  a  d  he  a  nount  is  not  unreasonable  if  the  du- 
ties aeon  pe  ormed.  No  .ildtrman  can  hold 
any  0  he  c  office,  or  any  county  or  legislative 
offi  e  e  ep  tha  of  notary  public.  Since  Act  of 
Apn  8  85  a  of  he  aldermen,  as  representatives 
of  e  y  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  follon'ing  persons  have  served  as 
aldermen ;  where  the  names  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons to  a  ward  appear  in  any  year,  it  is  because 
death  or  resignation  brought  in  a  third  person  for 
part  of  the  year : 

Aldermen  at  Large. 
1824,  Shubael  Conant,  Melvin  Dorr,  OrviUe  Cook, 
David  C.  McKinsiry,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers;  1825,  O. 
Cook,  D.  C.  McKinstry.  R.  A.  Forsyth,  Thomas 
Rowland,  William  Woodbridge ;  1826,  Antoine 
Dequindre,  Marshall  Chapin,  D.  C.  McKinstry, 
Thomas  Palmer,  Obed  Wait;  1827,  P.  J.  Des- 
noyers, De  Garmo  Jones,  M,  Chapin,  Thomas 
Palmer.  Jerry  Dean;  1828.  H.  M.  Campbell,  J  P. 
Sheldon,  John  Mullett,  Levi  Cook,  John  Farrar, 
Charles  Jackson,  Jerry  Dean,  Obed  Walt,  1829, 
Thomas  Palmer,  B.  Campau,  H.  M.  Campbell,  H. 
V.  Disbrow,  Peter  Desnoyers,  John  D.  Cray,  R. 
Gillett.  M.  Chapm,  F,.  Brooks;  1830,  P.  J.  Des- 
noyers, De  Garmo  Jones,  B.  B.  Kercheval,  T.  S. 
Wendell.  T.  Palmer,  Stephen  C.  Henry,  John' 
Palmer;  1831,  O.  Newberry,  Elliot  Gray,  John 
Palmer,  David  French.J.  Farrar,  George  A.  O'Keete, 
Alonzo  Merrill ;  1 832,  H.  V.  Disbrow,  T.  S.  Knapp, 
A.  C.  Caniff,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  John  Hale,  John 
Roberts,  Thomas  Rowland;  1833,  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge. John  Garrison,  T.  Palmer,  H,  Newberry, 
Henry  Howard,  Charles  Moran,  James  Williams ; 
1834, Enoch  Jones,  Julius  Eldred, Stevens  T.Mason, 
Job  F.  Howland.  Henry  Howard.  T.  S.  Wendell.  C. 
Moran,  T.  S.  Knapp,  T.Williams;  1835. T.  Palmer. 
A.  C.  Caniff,  O.  Newberry,  N;  T.  Ludden,  D.  Cooper. 
T.  Williams,  Julius  Eldred;  1S36,  D.  Cooper,  J. 
Eldred,  J.  Farrar,  Thomas  Palmer.  O.  Newberry. 
John  Owen,  D.  Lamson ;  1837,  John  McDonnell,  C. 
Moran,   James  Hanraor,  George  B.  Martin.  John 
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Scott,  Harlow  Beardslee,  Thomas  Chase;  1838,  P. 
J.  Desiioyers,  De  Garmo  Jones.  P.  LI.  De  Mill.  A. 
Hartshorn,  J.  M.  Mead,  Nathaniel  Prouty,  H.  B. 
Lathrop. 

IVard  Aldermen. 
1S39,  First  Ward:  G.  C.  Bates.  H.  H.  LeRoy. 
Second  Ward ;  C.  Hurlbut,  John  Palmer.  Third 
Ward  :  A.  T,  McReynolds,  J,  J.  Garrison.  Fourth 
Ward.  P.  Desnoyers,  C.  Moran.  Fifth  Ward :  C. 
M.  Bull.  A.  H.  Stowell,  G.  Paull.  Sixth  Ward: 
James  Stewart.  W.  F.  Chittenden. 

1840,  First  Ward:  A.  Ewers,  H.  H.  LeRoy. 
Second  Ward:  C.  Hurlbut,  J.  Palmer.  Third 
Ward;  F.  Cicotte,  J,  J.  Garrison.  Fourth  Ward: 
A.  GruenJich,  C.  Moran.  Fifth  Ward:  D.  W. 
Fiske,  G,  Paull.  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  V.  Ruehle.  W,  F. 
Chittenden. 

1841,  First  Ward  :  J.  Moors,  A.  Ewers,  Second 
Ward :  C.  Hurlbut,  P.  J.  Desnoyers,  Third  Ward : 
M,  Gooding:,  F.  Clcotte.  Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Morao, 
M.  L.  Gage.  Fifth  Ward:  J.  H.  Bagg,  D.  W. 
Fiske.  Sixth  Ward:  W.  F.  Chittenden,  J.  V. 
Ruehle, 

1842,  First  Ward:  A.  C.  Caniff,  J.  Moors,  Sec- 
ond Ward:  J,  Scott,  J.  Abbott.  W.  W.  Dalton, 
Third  Ward ;  A,  Ten  Eyck.  M,  Gooding,  Fourth 
Ward:  G.  M.  Rich,  C.  Moran,  Fifth  Ward: 
Tobias  Lowe,  J.  H,  ISagg.  Sixth  Ward :  S,  W. 
Higgins,  H.  R.  Andrews, 

1843,  First  Ward:  O.  B.  Dibble,  A,  C,  CanifE, 
Second  Ward :  B.  Woodworth.  N.  Tomlinson, 
Third  Ward:  J.  A.  Van  Dyke,  A.  Ten  Eyck, 
Fourth  Ward :  C,  Moran,  C.  O'Flynn,  Fifth  Ward : 
W.  E.  Stearns,  A.  S.  Williams.  Sixth  Ward: 
James  Stewart.  H.  R.  Andrews. 

1844,  First  Ward :  J.  Owen,  O.  B.  Dibble.  Sec- 
ond Ward  :  B.  Woodworth.  N,  Tomlinson.  Third 
Ward :  E.  Chapoton,  J.  A.  Van  Dyke.  Fourth 
Ward :  P.  Desnoyers,  C,  Moran,  Fifth  Ward  :  O, 
M.  Hyde,  W,  E.  Steams.  Si:(lh  Ward :  H.  R. 
Andrews,  J.  Stewart, 

1845,  Fir^  Ward :  F.  Buhl.  J.  Owen.  Second 
Ward ;  B.  Woodworth.  C,  R.  Desnoyers.  Third 
Ward  :  B.  Wight,  E.  Chapoton.  Fourth  Ward  : 
C.  Moran,!*,  Desnoyers.  Fifth  Ward:  B.  B.Moore, 
0.  M.  Hyde.     Sixth  Ward:   W.  Barclay.  J.Scott. 

1846,  First  Ward  ;  F.  Buhl,  M.  Stevens.  Second 
Ward:  C.  R.  Desnoyers,  W.  Duncan.  Third 
Ward :  B.  Wight,  Theo,  Williams.  Fourth  Ward  : 
C.  Moran,  N.  Greusel,  Jr.  Fifth  Ward:  B.  B, 
Moore,  C.  C.  Jackson.  Sixth  Ward :  W.  Barclay, 
L.  Baldwin. 

184?,  First  Ward  :  G,  C.  Bates,  Marcus  Stevens. 
Second  Ward:  J.  H.  Harmon,  William  Duncan. 
Third  Ward ;  William  Burnell,  Theo.  Williams. 
Fourth  Ward:    G.   R.  Griswold.   N.  Greusel.  Jr. 


Fifth  Ward :     O.  M.  Hyde,  C.  C.  Jackson,     Sixth 
Ward  :  W,  F,  Chittenden,  L.  Baldwin. 

1848,  First  Ward:  G.  W.  Howe.  G.  C.  Bates. 
Second  Ward :  W,  Duncan.  M.  P.  Hutchins,  Third 
Ward  :  Abram  Tuttle,  William  Burnell.  Fourth 
Ward:  B.  Wight,  S.  B.  Morse.  Fifth  Ward:  John 
Norton.  O.  M.  Hyde.  Sixth  Ward :  James  Stewart, 
Lyman  Baldwin,  Seventh  Ward:  F,  E,  Eldred, 
W.  A.  Bacon. 

1849,  first  Ward :  A,  Ives,  G.  W,  Howe.  Sec- 
ond Ward  ;  W,  R.  Noyes,  William  Duncan.  Third 
Ward  :  John  Patton,  Abram  Tuttle,  Fourth  Ward: 
H.  Ledyard,  B.  Wight.  Fifth  Ward :  J.  P.  Whit- 
ing, John  Norton.  Sixth  Ward :  John  Hull,  J. 
Stewart.  Seventh  Ward:  F.  E.  Eldred,  R.  C. 
Smith.    Eighth  Ward :  A.  T.  Hall,  A.  Marsh. 

1850,  First  Ward :  J.  L,  Carew,  A.  Ives.  Second 
Ward:  C.  H.  Buhl,  W.  R,  Noyes,  Jr.  Third 
Ward :  N.  Tomlinson.  J,  Patton.  Fourth  Ward ;  J. 
M.  Davis,  H,  Ledyard.  Fifth  Ward  :  A.  H.  .Stowell, 
J.  P.  Wmting.  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Stewart,  John  Hull. 
Seventh  Ward:  Ezekiel  McDonald,  R.  C.  Smith. 
Eighth  Ward :  A,  Marsh,  L.  C.  Fletcher, 

1851,  First  Ward :  C.  W,  Jackson.  A.  Ives.  Sec- 
ond Ward:  J.  A,  Slaymaker.  C.  H.  Buhl.  Third 
Ward:  J.  McReynolds,  J,  Hoek.  Fourth  Ward; 
S.  G.  Wight,  J,  Cornfield.  Geo.  Miller.  Fifth 
Ward:  E,  Shepard,  A,  H.  Stowell,  Sixth  Ward: 
S.  B.  Morse,  J.  Stewart,  Seventh  Ward :  R.  C. 
Smith,  E,  McDonald.  Eighth  Ward :  L,  C.  Fletcher, 
A,  Marsh, 

1852,  First  Ward:  C.  W.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Clark. 
Second  Ward  :  J.  A.  Slaymaker.  W.  F.  Chittenden. 
Third  Ward ;  J.  McRejmolds,  George  Foote,  Fourth 
Ward:  S.  (i.  Wight,  A.  T.  Ladue.  Fifth  Ward: 
E.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Stowell,  Sixth  Ward:  S.  B, 
Morse,  D.  Riopelle.  Seventh  Ward  :  R,  C,  Smith, 
E.  Doyle.  Eighth  Ward:  L,  C,  Fletcher,  G.  B. 
Avery, 

1853,  First  Ward:  John  Gibson,  James  Collins. 
Second  Ward:  W,  F,  Chittenden,  W,  H.  Craig, 
Third  Ward :  G.  Foote,  John  Patton :  Fourth 
Ward :  A.  Ladue,  E,  Lyon.  Fifth  Ward :  A,  H. 
Sto«-ell.  J.  Hull,  Sixth  Ward:  D.  Riopelle.  W, 
Barclay.  Seventh  Ward :  E.  Doyle,  P,  Fischer, 
Eighth  Ward  i  G,  B,  Avery.  S.  Martin, 

1854,  First  Ward:  James  Collins,  W.  C,  Duncan. 
Second  Ward:  Wm.  H.  Craig,  E.  A.  Lansing, 
Third  Ward:  John  Patton,  I,  W.  IngersoU.  Fourth 
Ward:  Edward  Lyon,  Isaac  Finehart.  Fifth  Ward: 
John  Hull,  H.  H.  LeRoy.  Sixth  Ward;  William 
Barclay,  W.  W,  Wilcox.  Seventh  Ward:  E,  Doyle, 
William  Fischer.  Eighth  Ward:  Stephen  Martin, 
Francis  Mayhew. 

1855,  First  Ward:  W.  C,  Duncan.  Albert  Marsh. 
Second  Ward:  E.  A.  Lansing,  W.  H.  Craig,  Third 
Ward:  \.  W,  IngersoU,  Anthony  Dudgeon,     Fourth 
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Ward:  Isaac  Fiiiehart,  It.  H.  Thompson.  Fifth 
Ward :  H.  H.  LeRoy,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth  Ward : 
A.  Shdey,  W,  W.  Wilcox.  Seventh  Ward:  E. 
Doyle,  R.  Reaume.  Eighth  Ward;  F.  Mayhew, 
Stephen  Martin. 

1856-185;.  First  Ward:  W.C.  Duncan,  A.  Marsh. 
Second  Ward,  George  Niles,,W.  H.  Craig.  Third 
Ward:  E.  V.  Cicotce,  Joseph  Hoek.  Fourth  Ward: 
E.  N.  LacroL'i,  B.  H,  Thomp.son.  Fifth  Ward:  Wm. 
(Ribbings,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth  Ward:  W.  Dyson, 
A.  Sheley,  Seventh  Ward:  E.  Doyle,  R.  Reaume, 
Eighth  Ward:  S.  Martin,  P.  Gallagher. 

1858,  First  Ward:  W.  C.  Duncan,  G.  O.  Williams. 
Second  Ward:  George  Niles,  W.  H.  Craig.  Third 
Ward:  E.  V.  Cicotte,  Henry  Miller.  Fourth  Ward: 
E.  N.  Lacroix,  Solomon  Wesley.  Fifth  Ward:  Wm. 
Gibbings,  A.  S.  Bagg.  Sixth  Ward:  William  Dyson, 
J,  D.  Fairbanks.  Seventh  Ward:  E.  Doyle,  G.  Mil-, 
ler.  Eighth  Ward:  H.Gordon,  P.  Gallagher.  Ninth 
Ward:  W.  L.  Woodbridge,  Henry  Wilson.  Tenth 
Ward:  H.  Zender,  Theo.  L.  Canii>au, 

1859,  First  Ward:  G.  O.  Williams,  N.  P.  Jacobs. 
Second  Ward:  W.  H.  Craig.  William  Hale.  Third 
Ward:  Henry  Miller,  T.  Williams,  Fourth  Ward: 
A.  Dudgeon,  A.  Barlage.  Fifth  Ward:  A.  S.  Bagg, 
Wm.  Gibbings.  Sixth  Ward:  J.  D.  Fairbanks,  M. 
Flanigan.  Seventh  Ward;  George  Miller,  John 
Marx.  Eighth  Ward:  Henry  Gordon,  N.  Truclcey. 
Ninth  Ward:  Wm.  L.  Woodbridge.  j,  W.  Sutton. 
Tenth  Ward:  Henry  Zender.  H,  H.  Swinscoe. 

i860.  First  Ward;  N.  P.Jacobs,  George  Foote, 
Second  Ward:  William  Hale,  E.  LeFavour.  Third 
Ward:  T.  Williams,  J.  J.  Bagley.  Fourth  Ward: 
A,  Barlage,  F.  B.  Pheips.  Fifth  Ward:  Wm.  Gib- 
bings, J.  S.  Farrand.  Sixth  Ward:  M.  Flanigan, 
Stephen  B.  Morse.  Seventh  Ward:  J.  Marx,  Frank- 
lin M.  Wing.  Eighth  Ward:  N.  Truckey,  P.  M. 
Phillips.  Ninth  Ward:  J.  W.  Sutton,  H.  T.  Backus. 
Tenth  Ward:  H.  H.  Swinscoe,  George  W.  Olewine. 

i86[.  First  Ward:  G.  Foote,  Joseph  Godfrey. 
Second  Ward  :  E,  Le  Favour,  M.  Howard  Webster. 
Third  Ward :  J.  J.  Bagley,  T.  Williams.  Fourth 
Ward:  F.  B.  Phelps,  J.  C.  D.  Williams.  Fifth 
Ward  :  J.  S.  Farrand,  H.  H.  LeRoy.  Sixth  Ward: 
S.  B.  Morse,  James  Shearer.  Seventh  Ward  :  F.  M. 
Wing.  Joseph  Cook.  Eighth  Ward  :  P.  M.  Phillips, 
William  Purcell.  Ninth  Ward :  H.  T,  Backus,  John 
Ford.     Tenth  Ward :  G.   W.   Olewine,   F.   C.  St, 

1862.  First  Ward:  Joseph  Godfrey,  George  S. 
Frost.  Second  Ward :  M.  H.  Webster.  E.  Le  Fa- 
vour. Third  Ward:  Theodore  Williams,  Joseph 
Hoek.  Fourth  Ward:  J.  C.  D.  Williams,  F.  B. 
Phelps.  Fifth  Ward :  H.  H.  LeRoy,  J.  S.  Farrand. 
Sixth  Ward :  James  Shearer,  A.  Lingeman, 
Seventh  Ward:  J.  Cook,  George  Miller.  Eighth 
Ward  :  William  Purceil,  Patrick  Gallagher.     Ninth 


Ward  :  J.  Ford,  Wm.  S.  Bond.     Tenth  Ward :  F.  C. 
St.  Aubin,  Paul  Gies. 

1563,  First  Ward:  George  S.  Frost,  K.  C.  Bar- 
ker. Second  Ward:  E.  Le  Favour,  P.  McGinnis. 
Third  Ward:  J.  Hoek,  F.  X.  Cicotte.  Fourth 
Ward:  F.  B.  Pheips.  John  C.  Gorton.  Fifth 
Ward :  J.  S.  Farrand,  Joseph  Granger.  Sixth 
Ward :  A.  Lingeman,  Benjamin  F,  Hyde.  Seventh 
Ward :  S.  Dow  Elwood,  Jas.  McGonegal.  Eighth 
Ward :  P.  GaUagher,  William  Purcell.  Ninth 
Ward :  Wm.  S,  Bond.  F.  E.  Eldred.  Tenth  Ward : 
Paul  Gies,  Milton  Frost. 

1564.  First  Ward :  Peter  J.  Ralph,  N.  W.  Brooks. 
Second  Ward:  P.  McGinnis.  David  Thompson. 
Third  Ward :  F.  X.  Cicotte.  John  T.  Meldrum. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  C.  Gorton.  James  D.  Weir.  Fifth 
Ward:  Wm.  Cahoon,  Henry  C.  Knijht.  Sixth 
Ward:  B.  F.  Hyde.  A.  Sheley.  Seventh  Ward: 
Jas.  McGonegal,  S.  D.  Elwood.  Eighth  Ward: 
William  Purcell.  P.  Gallagher.  Ninth  Ward :  Clem- 
ent Laflerty,  Wm.  S.  Bond.  Tenth  Ward:  M. 
Frost,  P.  Gies. 

1865,  First  Ward:  N.  W.  Brooks.  Wm.  Brodie. 
Second  Ward :  P.  McGinnis,  A.  T.  Campau.  Third 
Ward:  J.  T.  Meidruni,  Joseph  Hoek.  Fourth 
Ward :  Jas.  D.  Weir,  M.  W.  Field,  Fifth  Ward  : 
H.  C.  Knight,  Robt.  McGinnity.  Skth  Ward- 
A.  Sheley,  George  C.  Codd.  Seventh  Ward:  S.  D. 
Elwood,  jas.  McGonegal.  Eighth  Ward :  P.  Gal- 
lagher, Wm.  Purcell.  Ninth  Ward :  Wm.  S.  Bond. 
Peter  Henkel.    Tenth  Ward:  Paul  Gies,  F.  C,  St, 

1866,  First  Ward:  Wm.  Brodie,  Geo.  F.  Bagley. 
Second  Ward:  A.  T.  Campau,  Alex.  W.  Copland. 
Third  Ward :  Joseph  Hoek,  Wm.  B.  Howe,  Fourth 
Ward :  M.  W.  Field,  J.  D.  Weir.  Fifth  Ward :  R. 
McGinnity,  H.  C.  Knight.  Sixth  Ward :  G.  C. 
Codd,  James  D.  Allison.  Seventh  Ward :  J.  Mc- 
Gonegal, Enos  Lebot.  Eighth  Ward :  Wm.  Purcell. 
John  Considine.  Ninth  Ward :  Peter  Henkel,  A. 
H.  Schmittdiel.  Tenth  Ward :  F.  C.  St.  Aubin, 
Paul  Gies. 

1867,  First  Ward:  G.  F.  Bagley,  Wm.  Stewart. 
Second  Ward:  A,  W.  Copland,  W.  H.  Langiey. 
Third  Ward:  W.  B.  Howe.  Christian  Melius. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  D.  Weir,  Frank  Kremer.  Fifth 
Ward  :  Wm.  Phelps,  Walter  H.  Coots.  Sixth  Ward : 
Jas.  D.  Allison.  (;.  C.  Codd.  Seventh  Ward :  Enos 
Lebot,  Frederick  Ruehle.  Eighth  Ward :  John 
Considine.  Wm.  Purcell.  Ninth  Ward:  A.  H. 
Schmittdiel,  Eugene  Laible.  Tenth  Ward :  Paul 
Gies.  G.  W.  Olewine. 

1868,  First  Ward  :  Wm.  Stewart.  Francis  Adams. 
Second  Ward:  W.  H.  Langiey,  A.  H.  Emery, 
Third  Ward:  C.  Melius.  Wm.  B.  Howe.  Fourth 
Ward  :  F.  Kremer.  Richard  Hawley.  Fifth  Ward . 
W.  H.  Coots,  Wm.  Phelps.    Sixth  Ward:   G.  C. 
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Codd,  Philip  Kling.  Seuentli  Ward:  F.  Ruehle, 
Frank  Blum.  Eighth  Ward  ;  W.  Purcell,  J,  Consi- 
dine.  Ninth  Ward :  W.  S.  Bond,  E.  Laible,  T.  F. 
Hughes.    Tenth  Ward  :  G.  W.  Olewine,  PaulGies. 

1869,  First  Ward:  Aaron  W.  Tyrrell,  Francis 
Adams.  Second  Ward  :  W.  H.  Langley,  Augustus 
H.  Emery.  Third  Ward :  C.  Melius,  \Vm.  B,  Howe, 
Fourth  Ward :  Frank  Kremer,  Tbos.  Henderson. 
Fifth  Ward:  W.  H.  Coots,  Wm.  Phelps.  Sixth 
Ward  :  G.  C.  Codd,  Philip  Kling.     Seventh  Ward  : 

F.  Ruehle,  Frank  Blum.  Eighth  Ward  :  Timothy 
Mahoney,  J,  Considine.  Ninth  Ward;  Peter  Hill, 
Wm.  S.  Bond.  Tenth  Ward  :  David  Knapp,  Julian 
Williams. 

1870,  First  Ward :  Aaron  W.  Tyrrell,  Wm.  Foxen. 
Second  Ward:  Wm.  H,  Langley,  Geo.  W.  Balch. 
Third  Ward:  C.  Melius,  Wm.  Wilmot.  Fourth 
Ward  ;  Frank  Kremer,  Thos.  Henderson.  Fifth 
Ward :  W.  H.  Coots,  A.  S.  Bagg.     Sixth  Ward : 

G.  C.  Codd,  J.  D.  Allison.  Seventh  Ward:  F. 
Ruehle.  Elijah  Smith.  Eighth  Ward  :  Timothy 
Mahoney,  Dennis  DuUea.  Ninth  Ward :  Peter 
Hill,  Geo.  Sutherland,  Tenth  Ward  :  J.Williams, 
W.  H.  Baxter. 

1871,  First  Ward:  W.  Foxen.  F,  Adams.  Second 
Ward;  G.  W,  Balch,  W.  H.  Langley.  Third 
Ward ;  Wm.  Wilmot,  Charles  M.  Welch.  Fourth 
Ward :  T.  Henderson,  Joseph  Kuhn,  Fifth  Ward  : 
A.  S.  Bagg,  Simeon  Folsom.  Sixth  Ward :  J.  D, 
Allison,  M.  P.  Christian.  Seventh  Ward :  E.  Smith. 
Frederick  Fulda.  Eiglith  Ward :  D.  Dullea,  T. 
Mahoney.  Ninth  Ward:  G.  Sutherland,  P.  Hiil. 
Tenth  Ward :  W.  H.  Baxter,  Arthur  O'Keefe, 

1872,  First  Ward:  F.  Adams,  Smith  R.Woolley, 
Second  Ward  ;  W,  H.  Langely,  G.  F.  Hinchman. 
Third  Ward :  C.  M.  Welch,  James  Flower,  Fourth 
Ward  :  j;  Kuhn,  Wm,  Lichtenberg,  Fifth  Ward : 
S.  Folsom,  David  Preston.  Sixth  Ward:  M.  P. 
Christian,  Philo  Parsons,  Seventh  Ward ;  F.  Fulda, 
F.  Ruehle.  Eighth  Ward  :  T.  Mahoney,  D,  Dullea. 
Ninth  Ward :  P.  Hill.  James  Daly.  Tenth  Ward  : 
A.  O'Keefe,  Chas.  Stange. 

1873,  First  Ward:  S.  R.  Wooley,  Albert  Bots- 
ford.  Second  Ward:  G.  F.  Hinchman,  W,  H, 
Langley.  Third  Ward:  J.  Flower.  C.  M.  Welch. 
Fourth  Ward:  W.  Lichtent>erg,  Chas.  M.  Garrison. 
Fifth  Ward:  D.  Preston,  G.  Grelling.  Sixth  Ward: 
P.  Parsons,  M.  P.  Christian.  Seventh  Ward:  F, 
Ruehle.  M.  Broeg.  Eighth  Ward:  D.  Dullea,  D. 
Shftnahan,  Ninth  Ward:  James  Daly.  Geo.  W. 
Hough.      Tenth  Ward:    C,   Stange,  A.   O'Keefe. 

1874,  First  Ward:  A.  Botsford,  J.  B.  Hinchman. 
Second  Ward:  W,  H.  Ungley,  John  Horn,  Third 
Ward:  C.  M,  Welch,  Wm.  G.  Thompson.  Fourth 
Ward:  Chas,  M.  Garrison.  J.  B,  Schmittdiel,  Fifth 
Ward:  G.  Grelling,  W,  H.  Coots.  Sixth  Ward:  M. 
I'.  Christian,  Jacob  Giithard,     Seventh  Ward:  M. 


Broeg,  W.  A.  Owen,  Eighth  Ward:  D.  Shanahan. 
John  D.  Finnegan.  Ninth  Ward:  Geo.  W.  Hough, 
J.  Daly.  Tenth  Ward:  A.  Q-Keefe.  W.  H.  Baxter. 
Eleventh  Ward;  Jas,  Holihan  (two  weeks),  R.  S. 
Dillon  (two  weeks).  Twelfth  Ward:  Anthony 
Grosfield,  Henry  Heames, 

1875,  First  Ward:  J.  B.  Hinchman,  Geo.  Wilkes. 
Second  Ward:  John  Horn,  Jr„  John  Schmitt.  Third 
Ward:  Wm.  G.  Thompson,  J.  A.  Kurtz.  Fourth 
Ward:  J.  B.  Schmittdiel,  Chas.  C.  BJodgett.  Fifth 
Ward;  George  Dunlap,  Seymour  Finney.  Sixth 
Ward:  Jacob  Guthard,  M.  P.  Christian.  Seventh 
Ward:  W,  A.  Owen.  Paul  Gies.  Eighth  Ward:  J. 
D.  Finnegan,  D.  Shanahan.  Ninth  Ward:  James 
Daly,  G.  W.  Hough.  Tenth  Ward:  W.  H.  Baxter. 
John  P.  Rowland.  Twelfth  Ward;  H.  Heames, 
George  Dorr. 

1876,  First  Ward:  George  Wilkes,  Robert  A. 
Liggett.  Second  Ward  :  J.  Schmitt,  Lewis  B.  Clark, 
Chas.  Ewers.  Third  Ward :  Jos.  A.  Kurtz,  Thos. 
Jackson.  Fourth  Ward:  C.  C.  Blodgett,  Jas.  L 
Mitcheil,  Fifth  Ward ;  S.  Finney,  G.  Dunlap.  Sixth 
Ward :  M,  P.  Christian,  J,  Guthard.  Seventh 
Ward  :  1>,  Gies,  W.  A.  Owen.  Eighth  Ward :  D. 
Shanahan.  J.  D.  Finnegan,  Ninth  Ward  :  G.  W. 
Hough.  Michael  Haller.  Tenth  Ward  :  J,  P.  Row- 
land, Geo.  W.  Herrick.  Twelfth  Ward :  Geo.  Dorr, 
Henry  Heames. 

1877,  First  Ward:  R.  A,  Liggett,  T.  D.  Hawley. 
Second  Ward:  Clias,  Ewers,  J.  Schmitt.  Third 
Ward ;  Thos.  Jackson,  J.  A.  Kurtz,  Fourth  Ward: 
J.  I.  Mitchell,  August  Schulte.  Fifth  Ward :  Geo, 
Dunlap,  Seymour  Finney.  Sixth  Ward :  J,  Guthard, 
Stephen  K.  Taft.  Seventh  Wani  :  W.  A.  Owen.  J. 
C.  Jacob.  Eighth  Ward :  J.  D.  Finnegan,  John 
Monaghan,  Ninth  Ward :  M.  Haller,  J.  B.  Moore. 
Tenth  Ward:  G.  W.  Herrick.  Jas..  D.  Weir. 
Eleventh  Ward :  N.  Senninger,  J.  Lingeman. 
Twelfth  Ward :  H,  Heames.  G.  Dorr.  Thirteenth 
Ward :  Bernard  Youngblood,  S.  C.  Karrer. 

1878,  First  Ward :  T,  D,  Hawley.  Geo.  A.  Foster, 
Second  Ward :  John  Schmitt,  Chas,  Ewers.  Third 
Ward;  J.  A.  Kurtz,  T,  Jackson.  Fourth  Ward: 
Abel  R,  Torrey,  J.  L  Mitchell.  Fifth  Ward:  S. 
Finney,  F.  G.  Russell.  Sixth  Ward  :  S.  K,  Taft. 
Jas.  B.  Lauder.  Seventh  Ward :  J,  C.  Jacob,  Chas. 
M.  Rousseau.  Eighth  Ward :  J,  Monaghan,  Daniel 
Guiney.  Ninth  Ward :  J.  B,  Moore,  M.  Hailer. 
Tenth  Ward  :  J,  D.  Weir,  G.  W.  Herrick.  Eleventh 
Ward :  N.  Senninger,  John  B.  Ryan.  Twelfth 
Ward :  G.  Dorr,  Henry  Gross.  Thirteenth  Ward  : 
B,  Youngblood,  H.  Klei,  S.  C.  Karrer. 

1879,  First  Ward :  George  A.  Foster,  P.  J.  Ralph. 
Second  Ward;  Charles  Ewers.  Thomas  Manning, 
Third  Ward :  Thomas  Jackson,  Wm.  Boydelt. 
Fourth  Ward :  A,  H.  Raynor,  J.  I.  Mitchell.  Fifth 
Ward  :  F.  G,  Russell,  S.  Finney.     Sixth  Ward  ;  W. 
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K.  Warriner,  W.  H.  Connor.  Seventh  Ward:  C. 
M.  Rousseau.  J.  C.  Jacob.  Eighth  Ward :  D. 
Guiney,  J.  Monaghati.  Ninth  Ward  :  M.  Haller,  T. 
J.  Griffin.  Tenth  Ward :  G.  W.  Herrick,  G.  H. 
Chetie.  Eleventh  Ward :  J.  B.  Ryan,  Francis  Alter. 
Twelfth  Ward:  H.  Gross,  M.Daly.  Thirteemh 
Ward :  Paul  Gies,  S.  C.  Karrer. 

iS8o.  First  Ward :  P.  J.  Ralph,  George  A.  Foster. 
Second  Ward :  Thos.  Manning.  Charles  Ewers. 
Third  Ward:  Wm.  Boydell,  M.  V.  Borgman. 
Fourth  Ward:  A.  H.  Raynor,  H.  D.  Barnard. 
Fifth  Ward:  S.  Finney.  J.  E.  Vincent.  Sixth 
Ward :  W.  H.  Connor.  W.  E.  Warriner.  Seventh 
Ward :  J.  C.  Jacob,  Henry  Heck.  Eighth  Ward  : 
J.  Monaghan,  D.  Guiney.  Ninth  Ward:  T.  J. 
Griffin,  M.  Haller.  Tenth  Ward :  G.  H.  Chene, 
W.  E.  Todd.  Eleventh  Ward :  F.  Alter.  Joseph 
Lingeman.  Twelfth  Ward :  M.  Daly,  Geo,  Dorr. 
Thirteenth  Ward :  Paul  Gies,  Henry  Klei. 

1881.  First  Ward:  G.  A.  Foster,  C.W.Coolidge. 
Second  Ward :  C.  Ewers.  T.  Manning.  Third 
Ward  I  M.  V.  Borgman,  Thos.  Jackson.  Fourth 
Ward  :  H.  D.  Barnard.  Fifth  Ward  :  J.  E.  Vincent. 
S.  Finney.  Sixth  Ward:  W.  E.  Warriner,  E.  K. 
Roberts.  Seventh  Ward  :  H.  Heck,  W.  A.  Owen. 
Eighth  Ward :  D.  Guiney,  P.  Shanahan.  Ninth 
Ward:  M.  Haller,  Chas.Appelt.  Tenth  Ward: 
W.  E.  Todd.  H.  Merdian.  Eleventh  Ward:  J. 
Lingeman,  E.  W.  Simpso;i,  Twelfth  Ward  :  Geo. 
Dorr,  Alfred  E.  Hamlin.  Tliirteenth  Ward :  Henry 
Klei,  Johri  Kessler, 

1882.  First  Ward:  W.  E.  Warriner.  A.Grant. 
Second  Ward:  Seymour  Finney,  J.  E.  Vincent. 
Third  Ward:  E.  W.  Simpson,  J.  B.  Book.  Fourth 
Ward  :  C.  W.  Coolidge,  J.  W.  Pales :  Fifth  Ward : 
W.  A.Owen.A.  Ruoff.  Sixth  Ward:  P.  Shanahan, 
J.  Faivey.  Seventh  Ward  ;  Thomas  Manning, 
Henry  Heck.  Eighth  Ward  :  E.  K.  Roberts,  W. 
E.  Moloney.  Ninth  Ward:  H.  Merdian,  Paul 
Gies.  Tenth  Ward :  Chas.  Appelt,  George  Dorr. 
Eleventh  Ward :  Thos.  Jackson,  Henry  Klei. 
Twelfth  Ward  ;  Alfred  E.  Hamlin,  Wm.  H.  Taylor. 
Thirteenth  Ward  :  John  Kessler,  A.  Lemmer. 

1883.  Fir.st  Ward:  Wm.  E.  Warriner,  Thomas 
Fairbairn.  Second  Ward  :  G.  A.  Chase,  Seymour 
Finney.  Third  Ward:  James  B.  Book,  F. 
Wettlaufer,  Edward  Sweeney.  Fourth  Ward 
James  W.  Fales,  C.  W.  Coolidge.  Fifth  Ward  ; 
Augustus  Ruoff,  Thoina,s  Beggs.  Sixth  Ward 
Jeremiah  Faivey,  P.  Shanahan.  Seventh  Ward : 
Henry  Heck,  Augustus  Kaiser.  Eighth  Ward :  Wm, 
E.  Moloney,  Juhn  L.  Warren.  Ninth  Ward ;  Paul 
Gies,  Joseph  Nagel.  Tenth  Ward :  George  Dorr, 
A.  G.  Kronberg,  Chas.  Appelt.  Eleventh  Ward  ; 
Henry  Klei,  Henry  Merdian.  Twelfth  Ward :  Wm. 
H.  Taylor,  Geo.  W.  Loomer.  Thirteenth  Ward: 
August  Lemmer,  John  Ke.'^sler. 


1884,  First  Ward;  T.  Fairbairn,  Thos.  Jackson. 
Second:  S.  Finney,  Geo.  A.  Chase.  Third:  Ed. 
Sweeney,  L.  A.  Wilcox.  Fourth :  P.  J.  Ralph,  J.  W. 
Westcott.  Fifth:  T.  Beggs,  F.  Alter.  Sixth:  J. 
Kelley,  J.  Faivey.  Seventh:  A.  Kaiser,  H.  Heck. 
Ei^ht:  J.  L.  Warren,  W.  E.  Moloney.  Ninth:  J. 
Nagel,  P.  Gies.  Tenth :  C.  Appeit.  L.  B.  Littlefield. 
Eleventh:  H.  Merdian.  C.  J.  Wieser.  Twelfth:  G. 
W.  Loomer,  B.  O'Reilly.  Thirteenth:  J.  Kessler, 
August  Lemmer. 

1885,  First  Ward:  T.  Fairbairn,  T.  Jackson.  Sec- 
ond :  S.  Finney.  G.  A.  Chase.  Third  :  E.  Sweeney. 
L.A.  Wilcox.  Fourth:  G.H.Barbour,  J.  W.  West- 
cott. Fifth :  J.  C.  Jacob,  F.  Alter.  Sixth :  Wm.  J. 
Stapleton,  J. Faivey.  Seventh:  A. Kaiser,  H.  Heck. 
Eighth  :  T.  J.  Griffin.  Wm.  E.  Moloney.  Ninth  ;  J. 
Nagel,  P.  Gies.  Tenth :  A.  G  Kronberg,  L,  B.  Lit- 
tlefield. Eleventh:  J.  Hartness,  Jr.,  C.  J.  Wieser. 
Twelfth  :  G.  W.  Loomer.  B.  O'Reilly.  Thirteenth : 
J.  Bau man n.  August  Lenjmer. 

18S6,  First  Ward:  T.  Fairbairn,  J.  J.  Mulheron. 
Second :  S.  Finney.  Julius  P.  Gilmore,  Third :  E. 
Sweeney.  F.  N.  Reves.     Fourth:  G.  H.  Barbour. 

E.  Smith.  Fifth :  J.  C.  Jacob,  H.  Hessler.  Sixth : 
Wm.  J.  Stapleton,  B.  Guiney.  Seventh  :  A.  Kaiser, 
J.  P.  Martz.  Eighth :  T.  J.  Griffin,  F.  Cronenwett, 
Sr.  Ninth  :  J.  Nagel,  C.  K.  Trombly.  Tenth':  A. 
G.  Kronberg,  L.  B.  Littlefield.  Eleventh  :  J.  Hart- 
ness. Jr.,  H.  Heck.  Jr.  Twelfth :  Geo.  W.  Loomer. 
Wm.  Plass.  Thirteenth:  J.  Baumann,  R.  M.  Frost, 
Fourteenth  :  P.  E.  Hirth,  Geo.  W.  Wesch.  Fif- 
teenth :  F.  Smith,  J.  Holihan.  Sixteenth  :  A.  Gray, 
Ferdinand  Amos. 

J887,  First  Ward:  J.J.  Mulheron,  T.  Fairbairn. 
Second  :  J.  P.  Gilmore,  S.  Finney.  Third  :  F.  N. 
Reves,  Geo.  F.  Reichenbach.  Fourth:  E.  Smith, 
L.  Burt.  Fifth:  II  Hessler,  J.  C.Jacob.  Sixth:  B. 
Guiney,  J.  Considine.  Seventh:  J.  P,  Martz,  F.  J. 
Bleser.  Eighth:  F.  Cronenwett,  Fr..  J.  E.  Lally. 
Ninth  ;  C,  K.  Trombly.  E.  L.  Reschke.  Tenth  :  F. 
A.  Lemkie,  A.  G.  Kronberg.  Eleventh  :  H.  Heck, 
Jr.,  Jas. Hartness.  Jr.  Twelfth:  W.  Plass,  J.Pfeifer. 
Thirteenth  :  R.  M.  Frost.  J.  F.  Meier.  Fourteenth : 
G.  W.  Wesch,  D.  Peterkin.    Fifteenth  :  J,  Holihan, 

F.  Smith.    Sixteenth :  F.  Amos,  J  .  Mclntyre. 
18S8,  First  Ward:  T.   Fairbairn,  Jas   B.  Lauder. 

Second  :  S.  Finney.  J.  P.  Gilmore.  Third  :  Geo.  F. 
Reichenbach,  F.  N.  Reves.  Fourth:  Lou  Burt,  S. 
A.  Griggs.  Fifth:  J.C.Jacob.  C.  P.  Karrer.  Sixth; 
].  Considine,  B.  Ciuiney.  Seventh  ;  F.  J.  Bleser,  J. 
P.  Martz.  Eighth  ;  J.  E.  Lally.  DeWitt  C.  Kellogg. 
Ninth :  E.  L.  Reschke.  C.  K.  Trombly.  Tenth : 
J.  Hayes.  Eleventh:  J.  Hartness, 
Jr.,  M.  McGnire.  Twelfth:  J.  Pfeifer,  J.  Tierney. 
Thirteenth  ;  J.  F.  Meier.  W.  O'Regan.  Fourteenth  : 
D.  Peterkin,  Wm.  Uthes.  Fifteenth  ;  F.  Smith,  J. 
Holihan.     Sixteenth:  J.  Mclntyre,  F.  Amos. 
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C  H  A  I'  T  E  R    XXVII. 


iU-_IR  KSTABLISHMENT    AND    nOUNDARIF.S. 


Four  wards  were  treated  by  ordinance  of  May 
14,  1825,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  districts 
for  the  fire  wardens.  A  fifth  ward  was  created 
on  Septemh)er  23.  1835  ;  but  none  of  these  divisions 
were  wards  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now 
used,  neither  did  they  include  all  of  the  city. 

The  first  real  division  of  the  city  into  wards  was 
by  Act  of  March  27,  1839.  The  boundaries  then 
defined  would  now  be  described  as  follows:  First 
Ward,  all  between  Shelby  Street  and  east  line  of 
Forsyth  Farm,  and  south  of  Michigan  Avenue  to 
the  river.  Second  Ward,  all  between  Randolph  and 
Shelby  Streets,  and  south  of  Monroe  and  ^iichigan 
Avenues  to  the  river.  Third  Ward,  all  between 
Randolph  and  St.  Aiitoine  Streets,  and  south  of  Cro- 
ghan  Street  to  the  river.  An  ordinance  of  March 
17,  1857,  added  to  the  Third  Ward  the  territory  be- 
tween St,  Antoine,  Randolph,  Croghan,  and  Gratiot 
Streets.  By  Act  of  1839  the  Fourth  Ward  em- 
braced all  south  of  the  Gratiot  Road  to  the  river, 
and  between  St.  Antoine  Street  and  the  east  line  of 
the  Witherell  Farm.  By  Act  of  February  1 5,  iJ(42, 
the  Witherell  Farm  was  thrown  outside  of  the  city, 
and  Dequindre  Street  became  the  east  boundary  of 
the  Fourth  Ward.  Six  years  later  Rivard  Street  be- 
came the  east  boimdary,  under  the  Act  of  January 
25,  1848,  which  created  the  Seventh  Ward,  The 
Fifth  Ward,  by  Act  of  1839,  embraced  the  territory 
between  Woodward  Avenue  and  the  west  line  of  the 
Jones  Farm,  and  north  of  Michigan  Avenue  to  the 
city  limits;  an  ordinanca  of  December  12.  1875, 
added  to  it  that  part  of  the  addition  to  the  city  limits 
made  by  Act  of  May  3,  1875,  which  lay  north  of  and 
bftv\een  an  extension  of  the  east  and  west  boun- 
daries of  Che  ward.  As  established  in  1839,  the 
Sixth  Ward  embraced  all  east  of  Woodward  Avenue, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  south  as  follows :  On  ^^on- 
roe  Avenue  to  Croghan  Street,  along  Croghan  to  St. 
Antoine  Street,  up  St.  Antoine  to  Gratiot  Road,  and 
along  Gratiot  Road  to  the  east  line  of  the  city. 
The  Act  of  February  15,  1842.  which  put  the  With- 
erell Fann  back  into  the  township  of  Hamtramck. 
after  it  had  been  for  six  years  a  part  of  the  city, 
made  Dequindre  Street  the  east  line  of  the  Sixth 
Ward,  thus  reducing  the  ward  in  size :  it  was  further 
contracted  by  ordinance  of  March  17.  1857,  which 
added  to  the  Third  Ward  the  portion  bounded  by 


St.  Antoine,  Randolph,  Croghan,  and  Gratiot 
Streets,  By  ordinatice  of  December  17,  1875,  which 
created  the  Eleventh  Ward,  the  Sixth  Ward  was 
shorn  of  all  the  territory  lying  east  of  St.  Antoine 
Street  except  that  portion  of  the  block  bounded  by 
St,  Antoine,  Hastings,  Montcalm,  and  High  Streets, 
lying  west  of  an  alley  running  north  and  south 
through  said  block;  this  jog  in  the  boundary  was 
made  because  at  that  time  one  of  the  aldermen  of  ■ 
the  Sixth  Ward  lived  in  the  block  indicated,  and  it 
was  desired  to  retain  him  in  the  wai*d.  An  or- 
dinance of  April  7,  1880,  remedied  this  break  in  the 
ward  line  by  making  St.  Antoine  Street  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Sixth,  and  the  west  boundary  of 
the  Eleventh  Ward.  Ordinance  of  December  23, 
1875,  added  to  the  Si.^h  Ward  all  that  part  of  the 
addition  to  the  city  limits  of  that  year  that  an  ex- 
tension in  straight  lines  of  the  east  and  west  boun- 
daries of  the  «-ard  would  include. 

The  Seventh  Ward,  created  by  Act  of  January  25, 
1848,  included  all  of  the  city  south  of  Gratiot 
Avenue  to  the  river,  and  between  Rivard  and  De- 
quindre Streets.  The  F.ighth  Ward  was  created  by 
Act  of  February  20,  1849,  and  included  all  of  the 
Forsyth.  Labrosse.  and  Baker  I'arms  added  to  the 
city  by  the  same  Act.  Aji  ordinance  of  December 
23,  1875,  added  to  the  Eighth  Ward  such  |>ortlon  of 
the  addition  to  the  city  limits  as  would  fall  within 
its  east  <ind  west  boundary  lines  extended  north- 
wards to  the  city  line.  The  Ninth  Ward  wa.s  created 
by  Act  of  Febrt:ary  12,  1857.  and  embraced  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  ea.st  line  of  the  Woodbridge 
Farm,  east  of  the  west  liiie  of  the  Porter  Farm,  and 
.south  of  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  and  Clrand 
Trunk  Railroad  tracks  to  the  river.  An  ordinance 
of  May  30,  1873,  created  t"he  Twelfth  Ward,  and 
made  Seventeen-and-a-half  and  Eighteenth  Streets 
its  west  boundary.  It  was  slightly  enlarged  by  the 
ordinance  of  December  21,  1875,  which  added  to  it 
such  of  the  territory  added  to  the  city  in  that  year  as 
an  extension  in  a  straight  line,  northerly  to  the  city 
limits,  of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  would 
include.  The  Tenth  Ward,  created  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Ninth,  included  all  the  new  territory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  and  embraced  all  east  of  De- 
quindre Street,  west  of  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue,  and 
north  of  the  river.     An  ordinance  of  December  17, 
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r875i  which  divided  it,  and  created  the  Thirteenth 
Ward,  defined  its  north  boundary  as  follows : 
Catherine  Street  east  to  Elmwood  Avenue,  up  Elm- 
wood  Avenue  to  German  Street,  and  thence  east  to 
Mt.  Elliott  Avenue.  By  ordinance  of  December  23 
i8?5,  all  of  the  territory  added  to  the  city  that  year 
that  an  extension  of  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of 
the  Tenth  Ward  in  straight  lines  would  include  was 
added  to  the  ward.  An  Act  of  April  29,  1873,  an- 
nexed part  of  Grosse  Pointe  and  Hamtramck  to  the 
city,  and  defined  the  annexed  territory  as  the 
Eleventh  Ward,  but  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced 
the  Act  unconstitutional,  as  it  interfered  with  the 
political  rights  of  voters.  The  failure  of  this  Act 
explains  why  the  Twelfth  Ward  existed  two  years 
before  the  Eleventh  Ward  The  Eleventh  Ward 
was  definitely  created  bj  an  ordmance  of  December 
17,  1875.  which  took  effect  October  I,  1876.  It 
included  all  east  of  St  Antoine  Street,  except  the 
piece  of  land  noted  in  connection  with  boundaries 
of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  all  ne^t  of  Dequindre  and 
north  of  Gratiot  Street  to  the  city  limits.  The  ordi- 
nance of  Apn!  7,  1880,  corrected  the  broken  ward- 
line,  making  St.  Antoine  Street  the  west  boundary. 
The  Twelfth  Ward  was  created  by  ordinance  of 
May  30,  1873.  It  embraced  all  west  of  Seventcen- 
and-a-half  and  Eighteenth  Streets  and  east  of  west 
line  of  Porter  Farm,  and  extended  from  the  river  to 
the  city  hmits.  By  ordinance  of  December  21,  1875, 
such  part  of  the  territory  added  to  the  city  that  year 
as  an  extension  of  its  east  and  west  boundary  lines 
in  straight  lines  to  the  new  city  limits  would  include 
n-as  added  to  the  ward.  The  Thirteenth  Ward 
was  created  by  ordinance  of  December  17,  1875, 
taking  effect  October  1,  1876.  It  included  that  part 
of  the  city  lying  east  of  Dequindre  Street  and  west 
of  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue,  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Catherine  Street  to  Elmwood  Avenue, 
thence  on  Elmwood  Avenue  to  German  Street,  and 
east  on  German  Street  to  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue. 

The  authority  to  divide  and  create  wards  ivas 
formerly  vested  solely  in  the  Legislature,  but  on 
April  17,  1871,  a  charter  amendment  gave  this  pre- 
rogative to  the  city.  The  council,  however,  was 
loath  to  exercise  this  power,  and  up  to  1881  there 
was  great  inequality  in  the  area  and  the  population 
of  the  wards.  Several  oE  those  lying  along  the 
river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  were  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  those  who  had  least  at 
stake  in  the  government  of  the  city.  These  facts 
led  to  the  radical  changes  in  boundaries  made  by 
Act  of  the  Legislature  on  May  5,  1881,     Under  this 


THE  WARDS:    THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


Act  all  the  wards   were  made  to  extend  from  the 
northern  limits  of  the  city  to  the  river. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  each  ward  includes  a 
portion  of  the  residence,  manufacturing,  and  river 
districts  and  much  greater  equality  in  valuation  of 
the  wards,  and  cliaracter  of  the  population  is  se- 
cured The  boundaries  established  by  Act  of  1885, 
when  city  limits  were  extended,  are  as  follows  : 

KiR.ST  Ward  :  Between  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Beaubien  Street. 

Second  Ward:  All  that  part  of  the  city  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Woodward  Avenue  and  on  the  west 
by  First  Street,  from  the  Detroit  River  to  Grand 
River  Avenue,  up  Grand  River  Avenue  to  Second 
Street,  and  along  Second  Street  to  the  city  limits. 

Third  Ward  i  Ail  between  Beaubien  and  Has- 
tings Streets, 

FotJRTH  Ward  :  All  between  the  west  boundary 
line  of  the  Second  Ward  and  Crawford  Street,  from 
the  city  limits  to  Grand  River  Avenue,  down  Grand 
River  Avenue  to  Fifth  Street,  and  down  Fifth 
Street  to  the  Detroit  River, 

Fifth  Ward  :  All  between  Hastings  and  Rus- 
sell Streets. 

Sixth  Wakd  :  AH  between  the  west  boundary 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  and  Trumbull  Avenue, 

Seventh  Ward  ;  All  between  Russell  and 
Dequindre  Streets. 

Eighth  Ward:  All  between  Wabash  and 
Trumbull  Avenues, 

NiKTH  Ward:  All  between  Dequindre  and 
Chene  Streets. 

Tenth  Ward:  All  between  the  west  line  at 
Loranger  and  east  line  of  Godfrey  Farms. 

Eleventh  Ward:  All  between  Chene  Street 
and  McDougall  Avenue. 

Twelfth  Ward;  All  lying  between  the  west 
lines  of  the  Porter  and  Loranger  Farms. 

Thirteenth  Ward:  All  lying  between  Mc- 
Dougall and  Mt.  Elliott  Avenues. 

Fourteenth  Ward;  AI!  between  the  westeriy 
line  of  Porter  Farm  and  the  westerly  line  of  P.  C,  47, 

Fifteenth  Ward;  All  between  Mt,  Elliott 
Avenue  and  the  city  limits  and  including  Belle  Isle. 

Sixteenth  Ward:  All  between  the  west  line 
of  P.  C.  47  and  the  city  limits. 

In  all  cases  where  the  streets  are  not  open  to  the 
ri\'er  or  extended  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city, 
the  ward  lines  are  where  the  lines  of  the  streets 
would  be  if  opened  or  extended. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    TAXATION. 

Under  French  rule  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
paid  to  the  receiver  of  the  clomain,  as  rent  to  the 
Crown,  an  annual  tax  of  from  one  to  two  sols  per 
foot  front.  The  English  commandants  required  the 
occupants  of  farms  adjoining  the  town  to  support 
the  troops  and  to  furnish  at  first  one  cord  of  wood, 
and  then  two  cords,  for  each  acre  of  frontage  on  the 
river.  In  1762  the  tax  on  the  inhabitants  within  the 
fort  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  four  pence;  two  years 
later  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds,  New 
York  currency.  In  1768  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per 
foot  front  for  lots  in  the  fort,  and  ten  shillings  per 
acre  for  the  farms  adjoining,  was  ordered  to  he 
paid;  this  would  have  yielded  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  New  York  currency.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
tested against  this  ta\  as  exorbitant,  and  asked  to 
have  the  work  done  by  commissioners,  whom  they 
agreed  to  pay.  The  indications  are  that  their  plan 
WAS  adoptetl. 


[■rokiAi, 
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Under  the  Northwest  Territory,  by  law  of  August 
I,  1792.  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas  appointed 
annually  a  commissioner  of  land  tax.  with  collectors 
for  each  district.  Act  of  December  19,  '799,  trans- 
ferred the  appointment  of  these  officers  to  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  who  were  required  to  lay  off 
the  districts.  All  the  lands  in  each  district  were  to 
he  divided  by  the  commissioners  into  three  classes, 
the  first  grade  to  pay  eighty-five  cents,  the  second 
^ixty  cents,  and  the  third  twenly-tive  cents  on  each 
hundred  acres. 

Detroit  was  in  the  district  or  township  of  Sargent, 
and  the  following  copy  of  an  old  French  letter, 
found  among  the  archives  of  the  county,  shows 
tliat  delinquent  tax-payers  are  not  a  modern  insti- 


1  have  received  orders  from  yoii  Ii 


ColUcler/fr 


t^/Se. 


The  fort  was  then  the  most  prominent  object  in 
the  place,  and  "going  to  the  fort"  was  the  cus- 
tomary phrase  of  people  going  to  the  town.  M. 
Bellecour  was  evidently  collector  of  the  land  tax, 
liltienne  Dubois,  who  serv'ed  in  1801.  is  the  only 
other  person  known  to  liave  acted  in  this  capacity. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  in  March, 
1801 :  lister  of  lands  for  Detroit  and  Huron  dis- 
tricts, A.  Dequindre;  appraisers  o(  houses  for  town- 
ship of  Detroit,  Joseph  Thibeaut  and  Gabriel  God- 
froy;  collector  of  territorial  tax,  Elias  Wallen.  On 
June  13,  iSor,  Franfois  Pequise  was  appointed  to 
take  the  enumeration  of  persons  and  property  for 
Detroit  township,  and  on  June  7,  1803,  T.  McCrae 
and  Gabriel  Godfroy  were  appointed  assessors  and 
appraisers  for  Detroit.  In  December,  1803,  they 
were  succeeded  by  Joseph  Thibeaut  and  Joseph 
Campau.  Under  Michigan  Territory,  a  law  of  Sep- 
temljer  10,  1805,  imposed  taxes  as  follows:  "On 
every  coach,  chariot,  phaeton,  chair,  calash,  chaise 
or  other  riding  carriage,  one  dollar  for  every  wheel; 
and  on  every  sleigh,  carriole,  or  other  conveyance 
for  riding  in  winter,  two  dollars, — one  hall  thereof 
to  become  due  upon  the  first  day  of  April  in  every 
year,  to  be  collected  by  the  Marshal,"  The  law  also 
declared  that  "every  male  inhabitant  in  the  Terri- 
tory, over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  should  pay 
annually  the  sum  of  one  dollar  as  a  capitation  tax." 
The  number  of  tax-payers  in  the  Territory  on 
October  i,  1805,  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  an  aggregate  assessment  of  fei,i43  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  all  paid.  The  highest  sum  assessed 
to  any  one  person  was  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  the  lowest  one  dollar.  A  few  of  the 
names  and  amounts  on  the  old  roll  are  as  follows : 
James  May,|i8.5o;  Joseph  Campau, $[0,50;  James 
Abbott.  $8;  Solomon  Sibley,  $2;  Elijah  Brush, 
$4.50;    Bamaby  Campau,  I3  ;    Archibald  Horner, 
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STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXES. 


$2;  Gabriel  Richard,  $3;  Abram  Hull.  $3,  and 
Peter  Desnoyers,  fti. 

Under  this  law,  on  June  5, 1807,  the  District  Court 
for  Detroit  appointed  the  following  officers :  Stanley 
Griswold,  treasurer  ;  John  Henry,  Charles  Moran, 
and  Chabert  Joncaire,  assessors  ;  Wm.  McD.  Scott, 
collector. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  taxes,  licenses  were 
required  from  merchants,  tavern  and  saloon  keepers. 
The  total  territorial  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
estimated,  in  [808,  at  $5,000;  but  no  one  save  the 
Governor  and  Judges  knew  the  amount  collected,  or 
the  use  made  of  the  money.  Meanwhile  Governor 
Hull  and  Judge  May  erected  their  expensi\-e  resi- 
dences, and  their  expenditures  seemed  so  lavish 
that  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Territory  undertook  to 
investigate  the  accounts  of  the  assessors,  collectors, 
and  treasurers;  but  to  their  great  surprise,  they 
found  that  neither  of  these  officers  could  be  com- 
pelled to  render  any  statement  whatever  to  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  Governor  and  Judges  told  the 
Grand  Jury,  "The  laws  do  not  authorize  you  to 
inquire  into  these  matters."  which  information  the 
Grand  Jury,  though  surprised  and  indignant,  could 
not  gainsay.  In  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
"The  Governor  and  Judjjcs  CDntinued  to  serve  as 
the  raters  of  taxes,  the  assessors,  the  collectors,  the 
treasurers  and  expenders." 

In  a  memorial  to  President  Madison,  the  following 
complaint  was  made : 

The  taxes  on  ogr  people  arc  very  heavy,  ind  Ihe  public  money,    . 


dicwieaof  con 
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From  1812  to  1820  there  was  no  direct  territorial 
tax  on  lands,  but  license  fees  were  required  from 
stores,  taverns,  and  ferries. 

On  May  8,  [820,  provision  was  made  for  taxing 
persona!  property  and  lands  in  each  riiunty  ;  and  in 
case  the  ia\cs  «crt.  not  pad  and  no  personal 
property  could  be  f  und  up  in  which  to  levy  the 
sheriff  was  author  zed  to  imprison  delinquents 
Under  law  of  ^pr  I  'i  1825  provision  was  first 
mide  for  the  sale  of  lands  f  )r  non  payment  of 
taxes  and  the  hrst  enforcement  of  th  s  law  created 
great  indigndtion. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXES. 

These  taxes  originate  as  follows  :    Appropriations 

made   by  the    Legislature   are   apportioned  by  the 


auditor-general,  who  communicates  the  proportion 
of  the  county  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  through 
the  county  clerk,  and  the  board  apportions  them 
with  the  regular  county  tax.  The  amount  of  the 
county  ta-X  is  determined  by  the  Board  of  Auditors. 

Once  in  five  years  the  State  Board  of  Kqualiza- 
tion  examines  the  apportionments  of  the  State  tax 
made  by  the  auditor-general,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
equalizes  the  amounts. 

Under  the  tax  law  of  March  14,  1S83,  and  Act  of 
June  6,  1 88 3,  the  State  and  county  taxes,  for  each 
current  year,  become  a  lien  on  the  property  on 
December  i,  and  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  is 
allowed  the  township  treasurers  for  collecting  the 
same.  After  January  1  four  per  cent  is  allowed 
the  township  treasurers.  Within  the  city  of  Detroit 
the  taxes  are  payable  to  the  county  treasurer  up  to 
December  16  without  any  percentage.  If  not  paid 
by  December  16,  four  per  cent  is  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  original  tax,  which  must  be  paid  by 
the  first  of  February,  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
the  Common  Council  or  the  Township  Board  ;  but 
not  over  one  month  of  additional  time  can  be 
granted.  If  not  paid  by  the  first  of  March,  two  per 
cent  additional  is  added,  and  then  one  per  cent  a 
month  up  to  June  1,  and  if  not  then  paid,  a  further 
sum  of  twenty  per  cent  per  year  is  charged  until 

On  the  fi        f  M      h     I        f    II  1    d  I    h 
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the  next  >  Th        I  d     b      h  j 

treasurer,  wh  h  yd  f         h     sal 

must  file  w  h  h     I    k    f    h    C  C     rt  a  !       f 

the  lands  s  Id       d      1        bj  is  m  d  h 

eight  days  thereafter  the  sale  is  confirmed.  At  any 
time  within  one  year  thereafter  the  court  can  set  aside 
the  sale,  upon  such  terms  as  are  deemed  just ;  but 
no  sale  can  be  set  aside  after  the  purchaser  or  his 
assignee  has  been  in  possession  for  five  years. 

A  tax  receipt,  to  be  valid,  must  describe  the 
propertv  as  fully  as  it  is  described  on  the  tax  roll ; 
and  It  IS  well  for  persons  to  observe  for  themselves 
that  the  tax  is  marked  "Paid"  on  the  collector's 

Under  law  of  1827,  and  up  to  1879,  '■^^  county 
ta\es  in  Detroit  were  collected  by  the  ward  col- 
lectors under  direction  of  the  Common  Council; 
since  1879  they  have  been  payable  to  the  county 
treasurer,  or  to  collectors  of  his  appointment. 

The  total  territorial  and  county,  and  State  and 
county  taxes,  for  several  decades,  with  other  inter- 
esting facts,  are  given  in  following  table  : 
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Formerly  many  county  officers  were  entitled  to 
the  fees  rcL-eived,  but  under  Acts  of  May  32  and  24. 
i8?9,  the  fees  received  by  all  county  officers,  after 
that  year,  were  required  to  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer,  and  credited  to  the  general  fund. 

The  credit  of  the  county  and  its  finances  were  fur- 
ther cared  for  by  an  Act  of  June  7,  1881,  which  pro- 
vided for  fundinjf  the  debt  of  the  county  for  ten 
years,  at  four  and  a  half  ptr  cent  interest,  and  for 
the  raising  by  tax,  each  year  until  paid,  of  not  less 
than  one  tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  county  debt. 

CITY  TAXATION    AM)   FINANCES. 

Under  the  town  inci)rporation,  the  first  tax  was 
voted  on  April  17,  1802.  The  amount  was  8150, 
and  it  was  to  be  paid  by  an  assessment  of  twenty- 
fi^-e  cents  upon  each  individual  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  and  by  a  ta.\  of  one  fourth 
of  one  per  cent  on  "  fixed  property."  In  practice, 
the  "  fixed  property "  was  then  deemed  to  mean 
houses,  and  not  lots  or  lands.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
CSovernor  and  Judges,  no  city  tax  is  known  to  have 
been  levied.  Freedom  from  such  taxation  was, 
probably,  the  one  blessing  of  their  regime.  The 
territorial  treasurer  kept  an  account  known  as  the 
Detroit  Fund,  and  the  Governor  and  Judges  gave 
orders  on  it,  which  were  paid  by  receipts  obtained 
from  sale  of  lots.  In  1815  the  citizens  again  as- 
,sumed  tiie  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  on 
September  21,  i8[6.  a  la:4  of  81,500  was  voted  for, 
and  was  chieHy  used  in  building  a  market-house.  It 
was  raised  by  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  by  a  ta>; 
on  real  and  persona!  property. 

On  February  13,  1817,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
agreed  to  levy  a  tax  of  forty  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  total  valuation  of  the  city  was 
fixed  at  $1,787.37.  On  May  10,  18(9,  the  treasurer 
of  the  corporation  made  the  following  report  for  the 
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,s  City,  $180.77. 

Act   of  April  4,   1827,  authorized  the   "citizens' 

meeting,"  by  a  plurality    of   votes   from   qualified 

\'oters,  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  not  exceeding  one  dollar 


upon  every  qualified  voter.  The  same  Act  empow- 
ered the  city  to  till  up  the  lots  on  low  grounds  along 
the  river  and  in  other  localities;  and  if  the  improve- 
ments VL'ere  not  paid  for  by  parties  owning  the  lots, 
the  city  was  authorized  to  lease  them  for  seven 
years  to  any  person  who  would  pay  the  amounts 
due.  By  Act  of  April  1 2,  power  was  given  to  lease 
lots  so  assessed  for  twenty-five  years.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  vras  much  trouble  in  enforcing  these 
laws,  and  special  ]>ower  was  given  to  the  city 
marshal  under  which  he  could  summon  citizens  to 
his  aid  in  order  to  put  persons  into  possession  of  the 
lots  they  had  leased. 

We  noiv  reach  the  record  of  events  that  seem 
almost  incredible,  and  that  mark  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Detroit.  In  the  year  1827  the  city  entered 
upon  and  began  to  lay  out  the  magnificent  property 
known  as  the  Military  Reserve,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  the  previous  year.  Roughly 
described  by  present  street-lines,  the  tract  embraced 
all  the  land  between  Michigan  Avenue  and  Lamed 
Street,  and  Griswold  and  Cass  Streets. 

Like  some  boyish  heir,  who  has  unexpectedly 
come  into  possession  of  a  large  estate,  the  city  did 
not  know  how  to  properly  enjoy  and  utilize  such 
wealth,  and  the  saying  "Easy  come,  easy  go" 
proved  as  applicable  to  corporMe  as  to  individual 
finances.  Projjerty  which  to-day  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  income  from  which,  year  by  year,  would 
pay  the  entire  city  expenses  and  meet  our  bonded 
debt  besides,  was  frittered  away  and  squandered. 
Twice  in  the  history  of  the  city  a  landed  domain 
which  would  be  a  large  factor  in  the  wealth  of 
a  Rothschild  has  been  lost  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  who  should  have  preserved  it.  First 
the  Ten -Thousand- Acre  Tract  and  hundreds  of  city 
lots  were  disposed  of,  and  then  the  Military  Reserve ; 
and  to-day  the  city  has  literally  nothing  left  of  those 
magnificent  gifts,^ — gifts  such  as  no  other  city  in  the 
Union  ever  received  from  the  General  Government. 
No  other  city  on  this  continent  was  ever  so  highly 
favored,  and  none  could  have  made  a  much  poorer 
use  of  such  a  donation.  If  the  city  had  sold,  or 
even  given  away,  every  alternate  lot,  and  leased  the 
remainder  of  the  lots,  if  the  aldermanic .  fathers 
had  done  one  half  as  well  for  the  city  as  the  owners 
of  the  Cass  and  Brush  Farms  did  for  themselves, 
the  city  revenue  would  now  be  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude any  necessity  for  taxation,  and  Detroit  would 
be  the  citizens'  paradise,  the  Utopia  of  bordened 
tax-payers. 

When  the  city  began  to  improve  its  possessions, 
it  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  the  laborers.  The 
council  therefore  resolved  to  pay  for  the  work  in 
their  own  notes.  Accordingly,  on  April  10,  1827, 
two  days  before  the  legislative  council  had  granted 
them  authority,  the  Recorder  and  Alderman  Jones 
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were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  printing 
of  tiie  due-bills.  On  April  12,  the  legislative  council 
gave  the  city  power  to  issue  these  bills,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $5,000  at  any  one  time ;  and  on  May 
1  the  first  lot  of  one  hundred  due-bilts,  for  five 
dollars  each,  was  issued ;  and  soon  after  fifty,  for  ten 
dollars  each.     On  May  31  it  was 

During  the  year,  bills  of  the  denomination  of 
three  dollars,  two  dollars,  and  one  dollar,  and  even 
of  fractional  amounts,  were  issued,  and  a  total  of 
5^3.349,78  was  put  in  circulation.  In  1838  the  issues 
of  1827  were  redeemed,  and  $3,300  additional  signed 
and  circulated.  It  was  (ound,  however,  that  the 
people  did  not  sustain  this  "fiat  "  eurreilcy,  and  on 
July  28,  [828,  a  special  committee  of  the  council 
made  the  following  report : 

credic  of  the  paper,  heretofore  isaued  hy  Ihia  eorporaliop,  etc., 
have  ta  report;  Thai  on  inquiry  ic  was  (uund  that  at  eight  of  the 
stores  of  thi  principal  merchants  of  Detroit,  vhich  mre  in  suc- 


shail  be  within 


>e  Banli  of  Monro' 


The  report  produced  but  little  effect,  and  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse.  The  total  city  receipts  in 
1828  were  $20,836.20,  of  which  $11,765.95  was  from 


sales  of  lots,  and  81,689.36  from  lease  of  lots  on  the 
embankment.  The  expenditures  were,  for  debts  of 
the  previous  year,  fti, 117.66;  for  roads  and  super- 
visor, $1,697.80;  for  sewers,  $1,278;  for  embank- 
ment, $7,718;  and  for  opening  streets.  $1,754. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  city  began  to  dispose  of 
the  property  given  to  it,  the  corporation  began  to  be 
in  want.  Unpaid  debts  of  previous  years  were 
called  for.  Improvements  paid  for  in  depreciated 
due  bills  were  charged  for  proportiopately,  and  cost 
much  more  than  they  were  really  worth.  The  dty 
continued  its  issue  of  due-bills,  neglected  taxation, 
and  sold  its  lots  for  almost  any  price,  often  taking 
in  payment  its  own  notes,  bought  at  thirty  and  forty 
percent  discount.  Most  of  the  funds  that  were  re- 
ceived were  expended  in  improving  the  very  lots 
sold.  A  series  of  so-calied  improvements  was 
entered  upon,  many  of  them  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, and  others  solely  in  the  interest  of  speculators. 
The  Steam  Mill  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Woodward 
Avenue,  was  filled  in  at  a  cost  of  several  thotisand 
dollars,  for  the  benefit,  as  was  soon  found  out,  of 
private  owners.  The  river  front  or  "embankment" 
was  really  improved.  The  result  of  the  needless 
expenditures  and  bad  financiering  is  indicated  in  the 
following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  council  on  June 
22,  1829: 

Rsiah'id.  that  the  corporation  loan  of  the  Bank  of  Michigan 
a  like  term;  the  same  to  be  appropriated  for  the  .15«  of  the  poor. 

In  the  following  year  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Common  Council,  reported  that  "  they  had 
applied  at  both  of  the  banks  of  this  city,  and  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  definite  terms  from  said 
banks  upon  which  they  would  loan  money  to  the  cor- 
poration." 

When  we  look  at  the  city  of  to-day,  with  its  im  ■ 
mense  wealth  and  unassailable  credit,  receiving  and 
expending  over  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  it  seems 
strange  indeed  that  its  credit  was  ever  so  poor 
and  its  future  so  entirely  unforeseen. 

In  1830  the  city  became  more  moderate  in  its  ex- 
penditures, and  the  total  amount  paid  out  was 
$4,542.75,  of  which  $4,426.63  was  received  from 
sale  of  lots.  Whenever  money  was  wanted  for  any 
purpose,  the  city  officials  did  not,  as  a  farmer  might 
do,  take  a  sheep  to  market,  but  they  sold  a  lot  of 
land  instead,  and  thus,  year  by  year,  the  city  lived 
upon  and  devoured  its  substance.  On  November 
12,  1830,  a  committee  was  "appointed  to  obtain  a 
loan  for  the  purpose  Of  redeeming  the  corporation 
money,"  and  this  year  the  city  redeemed  $2,610,07, 
and  issued  $1,526,  In  March,  1831.  the  dae-bills 
were  subject  to  a  discount  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cenf.  Still  the  printers  were  kept  busy,  and  on 
April  14,  $(,000  in  corporation  notes  were  issued. 
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and  the  same  amount  in  1833,  On  July  10,  1834, 
the  last  of  the  first  series  was  issued.  Up  to  that 
time  $21,208  had  been  circulated,  and  on  August  1 
there  were  $6,830  outstanding.  On  October  23  it 
was  decided  to  cease  the  issue  of  these  bills,  and  to 
redeem  all  that  were  outstanding. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  during  the  years 
named,  neither  under  the  town  incorporat  n  of 
1802,  the  rule  of  the  Governor  and  Judf,e&  fr  n 
1805  to  1815,  nor  by  the  regular  city  go  er  men 
existingfrom  1815,  were  any  city  taxes  le  ed  po 
real  estate.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  w  h  w  ned 
broad  acres  in  single  farms  within  and  adjo  mng  the 
city  grew  rich  as  the  years  went  by,  almost  v,  th  ut 
effort  or  cafe.''  However,  "nothing  is  su  e  tl  an 
death  and  taxes,"  and  city  taxation  of  real  estate 
came  as  the  direct  result  of  the  deaths  in  Detro  t  by 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  c  ty 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  scouq>;e  of  832  as 
too  great  to  be  paid  by  the  methods  pre  lou-sly  n 
vogue.  The  county  i-efused  to  pay  any  port  on  f 
the  expense,  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  c  t  zens 
\-oted  to  tax  the  real  estate.  It  was  found  however 
that  the  city  had  no  power  to  tax  the  prope  tj  of 
others  than  the  citizens,  and  as  much  of  tl  e  axable 
property  was  ownfd  by  non-residents,  no  tax  as 
then  levied.  Application  was  soon  made  to  the 
Legislature,  and  an  amendment  to  the  city  cl  arter 
was  obtained  on  April  22,  1833.  which  a  thorzed 
the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens  meet 
ing,  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  ent  o  1 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  levy  on  goods  r 
chattels,  or  sell  real  estate  tor  a  term  of  years  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  on  notice  of  one  n  onth  to 
residents,  or  three  months  to  non-residen  Th  s 
law  helped  the  city  out  of  the  financial  slo  gh  nto 
which  it  had  fallen. 

Seven  years  having  elapsed  since  the  city  rece  ed 
its  donation  from  the  General  Govemme  t  a  com 
mittee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  coi  d  t  on  of 
the  city  finances.  On  March  i,  1834.  an  elaborate 
report  wasmade  tl  the  counulby  L  C  Tro  brd^ 
and  J.  Williams  shoeing  that  there  had  been  an 
almost  entire  lack  of  system  n  the  keep  g  of 
accounts  by  the  \anous  citj  officers  and  ha 
during  the  pre\  lous  seven  years  out  of  $5  000  b  r 
rowed  from  the  banks  of  the  citv  onlv  ^00  had 
passed  through  the  treasurj.  The  report  further 
set  forth  that  between  1825  and  1834  the  average 
annual  receipts  from  fines  and  licenses  was  $[,100, 
and  the  average  annual  expenses,  excluding  amounts 
paid  for  laying  out  streets  and  improving  roads,  was 
$1,800,  and  that  the  yearly  deficit  had  been  paid  by 
the  sale  of  city  lots ;  also  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  all  the  money'which  had  been  received 
from  sales  of  city  lots  had  been  expended  on  streets,- 
roads,  and  embankments. 


Up  to  March  1,  1834  the  city  had  sold  and  di^ 
IJosed  of  all  the  property  donated  e\(ept  three  frac 
tional  lots,  the  sales  aggregating  $544.23  $15000 
of  this  amount  was  then  due  (or  lots  alreadj  sold. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Trowbridge 


this  fei  s,ooo  was  used  in  erecting  the  old  City  Hall. 
That  building  has  now  disappeared,  and  a  tew 
I'arks  are  all  that  the  city  has  left  of  the  extensive 
donations  it  receiypd. 

The    report   of    the    council   co 
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mended,  and  the  city  adopted,  plans  for  the  more 
perfect  keeping  of  accoimLs.  On  October  22,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  tHK- 
ation  on  real  and  personal  property ;  and  t  a  riii- 
/ens'  mating  on  October  31,3  real  est  ite  1 1\  «  as 
roted.  It  was  limited  to  one  fourth  of  one  per  lent 
on  the  valuation. 

From  this  time  the  credit  of  the  city  began  slow  ly 
to  improve;  and  with  greater  need";  additnnal 
powers  of  taxation  have  been  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. An  Act  of  April  13,  i84[,  authonzed  the 
city,  with  consent  of  the  citizens'  meetmg  to  raise  a 
tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  enlarged  credit  was  the  agreement  of 
Oliver  Newberry,  on  October  28.  1835,  to  purchase 
$100,000  in  city  bonds.  His  offer  was  accepted  on 
November  13,  and  the  first  bonds  issued  by  the  city- 
were  thus  sold  to  a  citizen.  They  were  dated 
October  1,  1835  ;  one  half  of  the  amount  was  then 
issued,  and  the  balance  just  one  year  later. 

The  simplicity,  or  diipliutv  of  those  da)s  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  thit  the  bonds  were  delivered 
before  they  were  paid  (or  and  the  mone>  paid  over 
from  tinje  to  time,  as  wanted 

The  panic  of  i8j7  created  a  demand  for  a  new 
issue  of  city  shinplasters  and  on  August  8  $2,000 
were  ordered  issued  in  small  bills,  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  six  and  one  fourth,  twelve  and  one  half,  eigh- 
teen and  three  fourths,  twenty-five,  thirty-seven  and 
a  half,  fifty,  and  si.tty-two  and  a  half  cents.  On 
Saturday.  October  21,  1837,  Alderman  Chase  offered 
the  following,  which  was  adopted; 

Riselvcd,  Ihal  Ilie  city  treasurer,  untler  Ihe  d[rei:lion  o(  the 

amoun'c  of  fa/™,  of  the  forms  prtviuualy  adapted  by  Ihe  hoard, 
of  the  denominathinB  of  fifty  and  3tventy-fiv=  icnis:  »i.ooo  of 

the  Michigen  State  Banfc;  and  ti,™  at  Ihe  Fanners  and 
Meehanics-  Bank;  and  when  filled  up  and  signed,  that  the  amount 


On  April  i,  i839.a  report  of  the  city  clerk  showed 
that  there  were  in  circulation,  on  March  31,  1838. 
$15,615.04.  of  these  bills,  and  on  March  30,  1839, 
512,323.45.  On  May  14.  1839,  $10,000  were  ordered 
printed,  to  redeem  mutilated  bills.  The  mutilated 
bills  were  redeemed  by  the  city  treasurer,  who  had 
the  care  of  them,  until  they  could  be  destroyed  by  a 
committee  of  the  council.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  public  safes,  and  the  city  officers  had  none  i>f  the 
modem  conveniences  tor  the  safe  keeping  of  valu- 
ables, consequently  the  bills  were  packed  in  an 
immense  "hair  trunk."— a  trunk  covered  with  horse- 
hide,  tanned  with  the  hair  on. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Saturday  night  came,  the 
trunk  was  crammed  full  of  these  promises  to  pay, 
and  the  treasurer  was  obliged  to  convey  it  to  his 
own  home ;  and,  with  double-barrelled  gxm  and  brac<^ 


of  pistols  loaded  and  primed,  he  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  trunk  all  through  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  Monday  turned  the  money  over  to  be  burned. 

Bv  Act  of  lebruary  11    1843   the  city  was  pro 
hibrted  from    issumg  an\    more  due-bills     Little 

UK";."  ■        ^»t^"^^^^iZ 


heed,  however,  was  paid  to  the  law.  and  their  issue 
continued  until  even  the  tenants  of  the  city  had 
no  faith  in  their  landlord.  The  follnwing  notice 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers : 
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The  notice  seems  to  have  borne  some  fruit,  for  on 
November  t,  1842,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  that  they  had  destroyed  86.444.84 
in  warrants  and  due-bills.  This  good  work  was 
rontinued,  and  on  January  24,  1843,  the  committee 
reported  the  destruction  of  $4,708.24  additional,  and 
four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  of  blank  due-bills. 
On  the  7th  of  February  following,  six  hundred  more 
sheets  were  burnetl.  On  March  19,  1844,  the  coun- 
cil resolved  "that  henceforth  no  shinpiaster  or  war- 
rant shall  be  issued  fay  the  corporation." 

In  1845  Rawdon,  Wright,  &  Hatch  were  paid 
$888.51  for  printing  due-bills  previously  issued.  On 
March  13,  1851,  $3,472,620!  this  corporation  money 
was  still  outstanding,  and  as  late  as  1871  the  sum 
of  821,87  was  redeemed. 

Expenses  of  City. 
The  expenses  of  the  city  for  several  decades,  and 
the  amonnts  e^:pended  for  the  most  important  pur- 
poses, are  shown  in  the  following  table  r 
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Amounts  tor  i88i  are  given  because  the  reports 
for  ]88o  included  a  period  of  seventeen  months. 
The  amounts  appropriated  in  any  one  year  for  any 
certain  purpose  do  not  always  indicate  how  much 
was  expended  for  that  purpose  during  the  year.  Of 
the  appropriation  for  any  year,  only  the  amount  col- 
lected can  be  used,  but  balances  left  over,  or 
amounts  collected  as  back  taxes,  can  be  used. 

A  variety  of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  tax- 
ation and  finances  of  the  city  are  herewith  given : 
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Total  City  Ta». 

Net  City  Debt. 

In  SinVins 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  bonded  debt  of  the  city, 
Detroit  is  also  liable  for  about  five  sixths  of  the  bond- 
ed debt  of  the  county,  and  for  all  the  bonded  debt 
created  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  By 
the  charter  of  1883  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  may 
iiot  be  over  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property.  An  Act  of  March  8,  1873,  which 
authorized  the  'expenditure  by  the  Water  Commis- 
sion of  most  of  the  amounts  constituting  their  debt, 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  coimcil  to  assess  an  annual 
tax  of  $75,000  for  the  use  of  the  board,  a  portion  of 
which  was  expected  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking 
fund  ;  but  the  council  appropriated  nothing  until 
1S75,  when  $35,000  was  appropriated,  and  since 
then  $40,000  has  been  appropriated  yearly. 

The  increa,se  iti  the  wealth  of  the  city  1^  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  valuation  of  1830  would  give  each 
inhabitant  $331,  while  that  of  1880  would  allow  each 
person  $728, 

The  rate  of  taxation  per  capita  in  1850  was  $3.26; 
in  i860,  $2.83;  in  1870,  $7.94;  and  in  1880,  $7.61. 

City  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund. 

Under  Act  of  March  11,  1851,  provision  was 
made  for  creating  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  city,  and  in  1852  the  first  tan,  of 
15,000,  was  levied  for  this  purpose.  The  proceeds 
of  this  fund  are  invested  chiefly  in  city  bonds  the 
city  thus  acting  as  its  own  debtor  and  creditor 
The  fund  is  in  charge  of  the  mayor,  i  omptroller, 
treasurer,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
of  the  fund.  The  bonds  and  other 
are  deposited  by  the  city  treasurer  m  a  "strong 
box,"  which,  up  to  July,  1882,  was  kept  in  the  vault 
of  the  bank  acting  as  "  city  depository,  and  since 
then  in  one  of  the  safes  of  the  Wayne  County  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  The  box  has  two  locks,  the 
mayor  and  treasurer  each  having  a  key,  and  when 
the  box  is  opened,  necessity  compels  the  presence  of 
the  comptroller  also,  as  he  alone  has  the  key  to  the 
particular  safe  containing  the  box. 

Under  law  of  1879  the  council  was  required  to 
levy  a  tax.  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than 
$jo,ooo  yearly,  to  be  credited  to  the  sinking  fund. 
The  charter  of  1883  did  away  with  this  provision,  as 
there  seemed  no  further  necessity  for  such  a  tax. 
The  ordinary  additions  to  the  fund  come  chiefly 
from  interest  on  investments,  from  percentage  on 
taxes  not  paid  when  due,  from  interest  on  deposits 
of  city  funds,  and  from  the  taxes  on  liquor  dealers. 
These  latter  taxes  were  credited  to  the  contingent 
fund,  and  balances  left  unused  were  yearly  turned 
over  to  the  sinking  fund.  After  July  I,  1885,  they 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
city. 
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The  total  amounts  received  (rom  liquor  taxes  in  property  is  advertised  for  sale  for  four  successive 
Detroit  since  the  State  law  took  effect  are  as  fol-  weeks.     After  this  the  cost  of  advertising,  amount- 
lows  :     1875,  $74,196 ;    1876,  $88,442 ;    1877,  $57,-  iag  to  about  fifty  cents,  is  added,  and  interest  con- 
471;    1873.  $65,175;    1879,  and  to  July  i,  1B80,  tinues  to  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
$109,452;     1881,  $99,890;    1882,  J95.494;    1883,  annum.     If  the  tax  is  not  paid  the  property  is  sold 
Sr4i,6r,7;    1884.  $138,114;    1885,  $;g2,883;    1886.  about  June  i,  the  exact  day  being  discretionary  with 
$130,50;.  the  receiver  of  taxes.     The  sale  indicates  only  that 
The  amounts  transferred  to  the  sinking:  fund  have  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property 
been  as  follows :  1875.  $71,999;  1876,  $69,695;  1877,  purchased  for  the  number  of  years  agreed  upon  at 
$31,000;  1878,  $58,000;  1879.  and  to  July  1,  1880,  timeofsale;  but  if  the  owner  neglects  to  redeem 
$90,000;     1881.   $85,000;     1882,    $go,ooo;      1883,  it,  the  sale  is  confirmed  by  a  regular  transfer  of  title 
$130,000;   1884.  $135,000;   1885,  $10,000.  by  the  city.     Records  of  sales  are  filed  in  the  city 
The  city  officers  were  formerly  entitled  to  the  fees  treasurer's  office.     The  property  can  be  redeemed  at 
they  received,  but  under  law  of  1 879  afl  fees  received  any  time  within  one  year  after  sale  by  paying  the 
by  any  city  officer  are  required  to  be  paid  ovvr  to  amount  due  at  time  of  sale  and  interest  at  the  rate 
the  city  treasurer,  atid  credited  to  the  general  fund.  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum.     Soon  after  the  sale 
„.     „  a  list  of  all  property  on  which  the  taxes  have  not 
aty  Taxes ,-    -^hen  and  km  fiayabk.  been  paid,  nor  cancelled  by  sales,  is  furnished  by  the 
The  estimates  for  taxes.  P5  submitted  by  the  comp-  receiver  to  the  city  treasurer,  to  be  thereafter  coU 
trailer  are  required  lobe  adopted  by  the  common  lected  through- him. 

council  before  April  5  of  each  year,  and  must  be  At  the  annual  sale,  unless  some  private  person 

submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimates  in  time  to  t>'ds  the  amount  of  the  tax,  all  lands  on  which  taxes 

be  confirmecl  by  the  board  before  April  1 5.     While  ^re  unpaid  are  sold  to  the  city,  and  the  amounts  re- 

the  members  of  the  council  are  considering  the  ceived  for  back  taxes  in  the  treasurer's  office  are 

estimates,  the  Board  of  Assessors  have  been  com-  credited  as  receipts  from  "City  Bids." 

pleting  their  valuation  of  the  property  to  be  taxed;  From  1844 to  1863  the  unpaid  taxes  on  real  estate 

and,  at  least  two  weeks  before  April  1,  they  are  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  $50,360.     The  city 

required  to  give  notice  that  they  will  sit  until  April  5  treasurers  should  have  collected  these  amounts,  but 

to  hear  complaints  and  make  corrections  in  the  va!-  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  they  neglected 

nations.    After  this  has  been  done,  on  or  before  the  t"  ^°  so.     On  February  i.  1877,  a  department  for 
third  Tuesday  of  April,  they  send  the  completed  tax  '    coUectioii  was  established  in  connection  with  the 

roll  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  within  a  week  city  treasurer's  office,  and  nearly  $40,000  collected 

thereafter  the  Board  of  Aldermen  begin  to  hold  ses-  the  first  year. 

sions  as  a  Board  of  Review  to  hear  complaints,  and.  Prior  to  the  law  of   May  31,  1879,  the  taxes  on 

if  necessary,  to  correct  the  rolls.    Their  sessions  con-  personal  property  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ward 

tinue  not  over  sixteen  days,  after  which  about  the  collectors  but  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for 

middleof  May  the  rolls  are  confirmed    The  assessor';  enforcmg  their  collection.      Many  refused   to  pay. 

then  compute  the  amount  of  taxes  payable  on  eai  h  uid  no  further  effort  was  made  when  collectors 

valuation  contained  on  the  rolls,  and  taxes  may   be  filled  to  obtain  the  amounts.     Since  the  law  of  1879 

paid  during  the  month  of  July  without  percentage  the  cit\   is  authorized  to  levy  for  the  collection  of 

Since  the  law  of  1879,  if  the  clerks  in  office  are  '.o  jiersonal  ta\es  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 

busy  that  they  cannot  receive  all  the  taxes  offered  imount.-.  li,  now  collected.    The  charter  of  1883  pro- 

li^ts  of  property,  with  names  of  owners   may  be  iides  that  other  property  than  real  estate  maybe 

handed  in  on  or  before  July  25,  and  the  parties  can  seized  and  sold  at  auction  for  real  estate  taxes, 

have  until  August  10  to  pay  the  amounts  if  there  is  ^^     ■  i  t 

no  opportunity  of  paying  sooner      On  the  first  of  p,^^                    special   laxes. 

August  interest,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month  ^^''  T  ^'■"^'■'•'^^T    I    *^  ''"'''l'"^^  "^  ^"^^ 

is  added  for  July,  and  at  the  same  rate  the  hrst  of  T^^  ^""^  TT'- "'    7        F^™^  ,     '"r^""'  ^'^ 

each  month  until  the  first  of  Januarv    unless  .he  tax  ^"^^^  ^"'"^'*   *^'^""'^^   ''■°™  *^^  '"^S"'^''  '^">'  ^''^'• 

is  paid.     If  not  paid  by  the  first  of  January    the  six  ^^  ""i?  ^'^^^^^  '''"^^"'   *'''">'  "^^^^  '''"'^  '^^  ^™«' 

per  cent  that  has  accrued  is  added  to  the  original  '^'  '""l  ^^^  1''^'"^  m   hands  of  receiver.     If  not 

tax,   and   interest   is   charged   at    the   rate   often  Pa'd^^'t'i'" '^irty  days,  the  receiver  of  taxes  can,  at 

per  cent  per    annum   until    the  tax  is  paid      If  discretion    advertise  for  sale  the  property  on 

not  paid  by  the  first  of  February  the  receiver  of  «hich  these  iixes  are  levied, 

taxes  IS  authorized  to  advertise  the  property  for  sale  Airids  of  Propertv  taxed. 

.^ut  as  it  takes  some  time  to  prepare  them   the  lists  The    issessor^^  are  obliged  bv  law  to  tax  all  real 

re  usually  not  printed  until  about  M  in   i    \\hen  th--  tstite  (I  mds     ud  buildings  being  estimated  separ- 
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atelyj,  also  all  slocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  held 
by  individuals  or  corporations;  all  kinds  of  mer- 
cha.idise  and  movable  property,  together  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  carriages.  In  addition  to  these 
taxes,  all  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  as- 
sessed specially,  and  pro  rata  for  road  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  each  ward.  Up  to  1881  each  house  or  store 
with  a  cellar  was  assessed  one  dollar,  and,  if  the  lot 
was  drained,  fifty  cents  additional,  as  specific  taxes. 
A  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  assessment  on 
cellars,  arising  from  a  decision  in  a  case  somewhat 
similar,  caused  the  discontinuance  of  assessments 
on  cellars  after  1880.  All  household  property  over 
two  hundred  dollars  in  value  is  liable  to  assessment. 
All  houses  of  public  worship,  and  their  fixtures  and 
furniture,  also  the  land  on  which  they  stand,  and 
any  parsonage  owned  and  occupied  as  such,  are  ex- 
empted by  law ;  all  cemeteries,  all  city  property,  and 
the  property  of  any  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  assessor,  is  unable  to  pay,  are  exempt,  also  other 
property  of  various  kinds,  as  the  result  of  special 


An  Act  of  February  15,  1859,  gave  the 
discretionary  power  in  fixing  valuation  of  property 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  and  up  to  1872  property 
was  assessed  at  only  about  one  third  of  its  value. 
An  Act  of  April  17,  1871,  made  it  obligatory  upon 
the  assessors  to  rate  property  at  its  cash  value. 

In  order  to  show  the  actual  valuation  of  the  city 
in  1880,  the  following  property  then  exempted  should 
be  included  1 


Public  school-houses  and  sites  % 

Police  stations  and  property 

Fire  engine  houses  and  property 

Other   city  property,  «uch  as  City    Hall, 

Public  !-ibrary.  House   of  Correction. 

Water  Works,  Sewers,  Parks,  etc.  \ 

Cemeteties 

Railroad  lands  and  buildings  ; 

Street  railroads  and  equipment 
Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 
United  States  property 
Church  property  : 

School  property  belonging  to  churches 


732.955 
66,323 
417,867 


Total 


liS-739.172 


Financial  Methods  and  Accounts. 

When  the  city  was  first  incorporated  the  fiscal 
year  was  uniform  with  the  official  year.  In  1S59  it 
was  changed  so  as  to  begin  March  i  instead  of 
April  I.  In  1873  it  was  changed  to  begin  February 
I.  By  Act  of  February  23,  1879,  i'  ^'^  ordered 
that  the  fiscal  year  begin  on  the  ist  of  July. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  city  treasurer  were 
originally  placed  in  the  common  fund.     The  firs! 


departure  from  this  method  was  made  under  Act  of 
Februarv-  [3,  1843,  which  required  that  all  moneys 
collected  for  school  purposes  should  be  kept  in  a 
special  account.  Se]iarate  accounts  were  not  kept 
for  other  funds  until  required  by  the  charter  of  1857. 
The  number  of  these  special  accounts  is  continually 
increasing,  the  council,  from  time  to  time,  designat- 
ing some  new  object,  the  money  for  which  is  to  be 
kept  separate. 

In  order  that  the  condition  of  the  funds  for  which 
special  appropriations  are  made  maybe  readily  ascer- 
tained, the  citv  treasurer  keeps  two  accounts  of  each 
fund.  One  account  is  credited  with  the  entire 
amount  appropriated,  and  charged  with  the  amotmt 
expended;  the  other  account  is  credited  with  the 
amount  actually  received,  and  charged  with  the 
amounts  paid  out.  The  titles  of  the  accounts,  as 
kept  by  the  treasurer,  are,  most  of  them,  clearly 
indicative  of  their  character.  The  account  named 
"  Redemption  Fund  "  shows  what  has  been  received 
from  individuals  in  redemption  of  lands  sold  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  and  whether  the  moneys 
so  received  were  paid  back  to  those  who  bought  the 
property  at  tax  sale,  or  credited  to  the  city,  which  is 
supposed  to  bid  for  and  buy  all  the  lands  thus 
offered,  not  sold  to  an  individual. 

The  account  called  "City  Bids"  includes  the 
entire  amounts  due  the  city  for  all  back  taxes,  and 
when  any  of  these  back  taxes  are  paid  the  ajnount 
is  credited  to  the  year  in  which  the  taxes  became 
'  due.  The  amounts  credited  to  "  City  Charges  "  are 
made  up  of  the  office  charges  and  interest  which 
has  accrued  on  the  back  taxes. 

The  "  I'ubiic  Sewer  Fund  "  has  reference  to  ac- 
counts connected  with  sewers  paid  for  by  general 
tax,  the  "General  Sewer  Fund"  to  accounts  for 
sewers  paid  for  by  local  assessments,  the  "  General 
Road  Fund  "  to  amounts  received  and  expended  for 
general  repair  of  streets  and  sidewalks ;  the  "  Road 
District  Fund "  has  reference  solely  to  amounts 
raised  and  paid  out  for  cleaning  the  streets. 

All  mone>-s  due  for  city  taxes  are  originally  pay- 
able to  the  receiver  of  taxes.  The  receipts  given 
are  numbered  consecutively  from  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year;  and  since  1871,  in  order  to  be 
valid,  they  must  have,  not  only  the  receiver's  signa- 
ture, but  that  of  the  comptroller  also.  The  receiver 
pays  over  each  day  to  the  city  treasurer  the  funds  he 
has  received,  and  reports  the  amount  to  the  comp- 
troller, and  the  city  treasurer  reports  daily  to  the 
comptroller  the  full  amount  of  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, with  tli:;  amounts  credited  or  charged 
to  each  account ;  he  is  also  required  to  deposit  daily 
all  the  funds  received  by  him  in  whatever  bank 
has  been  designated  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
bank  so  designated  is  known  as  the  city  depository,  . 
and  pays  such  rate  of  interest  on  monthly  balances 
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in  its  keeping  as  may  from  tijiie  10  time  be  agreed 
upon.  In  1882  the  rate  was  four  antl  one  eighth  ptr 
cent  on  monthly  balances  of  $100,000,  or  over ;  and 
the  interest  received  by  the  city  amounted  to  $26,763, 
The  city  depository  notilies  the  comptroller  daily  of 
the  amount  deposited  by  the  city  treasurer  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  treasurer  is  not  allowed  to  pay 
out  any  money  without  a  warrant  or  order  signed 
by  the  comptroller,  except  in  the  Case  of  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Police  and  Educational  Funds, 
which  are  paid  out  on  orders  from  officers  of  these 
boards.  All  payments  made  by  the  city  treasurer, 
except  payments  on  ordinary  pay-rolls  of  city  officers 
and  laborers,  are  required  to  be  made  by  check  upon 
the  city  depository,  and  the  checks  must  have 
xvritten  or  printed  upon  them  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller  for  the  payment.  Once  in  each  montti 
the  Committees  011  Ways  and  Means  of  the  alder- 
men are  required  to  inspect  and  examine  all  the 
affairs  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer. 


UNITED  .STATES    INTERNAL  REVENUE  T^XES 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  made  by  the  L  nited 
States  to  obtain  a  revenue  was  by  the  law  of  Julj  6 
1797,  which  provided  for  the  use  of  stamped  paper 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Government,  An  old 
memorandum  book  of  Peter  Audrain  sho«s  that 
much  of  this  paper  was  used  at  Detroit,  and  excel 
lent  specimens  are  preserved.  On  March  31  1798 
the  law  was  repealed,  except  as  to  documents  con- 
nected with  exports  and  insurance.  The  hrst  law 
providing  for  an  internal  revenue  tax  was  passed 
August  2,  1813,  By  it  a  tax  was  levied  on  auction 
sales,  aiid  on  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States; 
and  licenses  were  required  from  liquor  dealers, 
banks,  and  bankers.  The  collector  was  paid  by  a 
percentage  of  from  three  to  eight  per  cent  on  the 
amounts  received.  This  law  was  abolished  on  De- 
cember 23,  1817. 

The  necessity  of  a  revenue  to  pay  interest  on  the 
war  debt  gave  rise  to  the  law  of  August  5,  1861, 
which  provided  for  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  in- 
comes of  over  |8oo,  and  authorized  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  several  Stales  of  820,000,000.  A  law  of  July  i, 
1862,  required  licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors,  and  from  bankers,  pawnbrokers,  hotels, 
eating-houses,  brokers  of  all  kinds,  theaters,  circuses, 
jugglers,  confectioners,  livery  stables,  soapmakers, 
[jeddlers,  druggists,  photographers,  manufacturers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  dentists.  All  manufacturers 
were  required  to  make  monthly  returns,  and  10  pay 
certain  percentages,  fncomes  of  over  $600  and 
under  |io,ooo  were  taxed  three  per  cent,  and  all  in- 
comes of  over  $10,000  were  required  to  pay  five  per 
cent  on  the  excess.  This  law  was  in  force  irp  to 
July  2o,  1868. 

Detroit  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the 


first  collection  district  of  Michigan,  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  law  taking  effect  August  7,  1883, 
the  district  was  enlarged  to  include  the  counties  of 
Alcona,  Alpena,  Arenac,  Baraga,  Bay,  Branch,  Cal- 
houn. Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Clare,  Clinton,  Craw- 
ford, Delta,  Genesee,  (jiadvvin,  Gratiot,  Hillsdale, 
Houghton,  Huron,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Isabella,  Isle 
Royale,  Jackson,  Keweenaw,  Lenawee,  Livingston, 
Lapeer,  Macomb,  Maciiinaw,  Marquette,  Menomi- 
nee, Midland,  Monroe,  Montmorency,  Ogemaw, 
Ontonagon,  Oscoda,  Oakland,  Otsego,  Presque  Isle, 
Roscommon,  St.  Clair,  Sanilac,  Saginaw,  School- 
craft, Shiawasse,  Tuscola,  Wayne,  and  Washtenaw, 

The  fiscal  tax  year  begins  May  1,  and  the  special 
taxes  imposed  by  the  law,  when  paid,  are  reckoned 
according  to  the  number  of  months  left  in  the  year. 
The  special  taxes  up  to  July  1.  1883,  imposed  by 
law  and  payable  yearly,  were  as  follows :  rectifiers, 
$200 ;  retail  liquor-dealers,  825 ;  wholesale  liquor- 
dealers,  8100;  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
$50  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  820;  wholesale 
dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  $25  ;  retail  dealers  in  leaf- 
tobictc  $500;  and  on  sales  of  over  §1,000,  fifty 
cents  for  etery  dollar  in  excess;  dealers  in  manu- 
factured tobacco,  $5 ;  manufacturers  of  stills,  $50  ; 
(or  cath  "Jtill  manufactured,  $20;  for  each  rtorm 
manufactured  $20;  manufacturers  of  tobacco.  $10; 
manufacturers  of  cigars,  $10;  peddlers  of  tobacco, 
hrst  class  with  more  than  two  animals,  $50;  ped- 
dlers of  tobacco,  second  class,  with  two  animals,  $25 ; 
peddlers  of  tobacco,  third  class,  with  one  animal, 
$15:  peddlers  of  tobacco,  fourth  class,  on  foot  or  by 
public  conveyance,  $10;  brewers  of  less  than  five 
hundred  barrels,  $50;  brewers  of  five  hundred  bar- 
rels or  more,  $100,  In  addition  to  the  above,  up  to 
July  I,  1883,  every  package  of  one  hundred  matches 
required  a  one-cent  stamp,  obtainable  only  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  all  packages  of  patent  medicines,  perfu- 
mery, and  cosmetics  required  a  one-cent  stamp  (or 
each  twenty-five  cents  charged  for  the  same ;  a' 
two-cent  stamp  was  required  on  every  check  drawn 
on  a  bank ;  and  all  savings  banks  and  banking  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind,  except  national  banks,  were 
required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  one 
]ier  cent  per  month  on  their  capital  and  average 
monthly  deposits.  The  national  banks  paid  every 
six  months  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent  on  their 
average  circulation,  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on 
their  average  deposits,  and  also  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their  capital,  over  and 
above  the  amount  invested  in  government  bonds. 

By  law  of  March  3,  1883,  taking  effect  July  1,  the 
tax  on  wholesale  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco  was  fixed  at 
$12,  and  on  retail  dealers  at  $2.50  ;  and  thirty  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  the  amount  of  their  monthly  sales, 
when  the  sales  are  over  $500  per  year.  Dealers  in 
iTianufactured  tobacco  pay  $2.40     Manufacturers 
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of  tobacco  or  cigars,  $6.00  each.  Peddlers  of  the 
first  class,  $30;  second  class,  $15  ;  ttiird  class,  87.50; 
and  fourth  class,  $3.60.  The  tax  on  snuff,  smoking 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  u-as  fixed  at  $8.00  per 
pound.  Cigars  pay  a  ta.x  of  $3.00  per  thousand,  and 
cigarettes,  from  fifty  cents  to  $3.00  per  thousand. 
The  taxes  on  deposits  and  capital  of  all  banks  were 
repealed,  and  also  the  tax  on  matches,  perfumery, 
patent  medicines,  and  bank  checks. 

The  total  collections  in  the  district  embracing 
Detroit,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ■  1883, 
were  ft  1, 2  5  (,409,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  was 
from  the  ciiy.     In  1883,  there  were  twelve  persons 


connected  with  the  office.  These  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  collector,  and  their  salaries  range 
from  $900  to  Jl2,ooo.  The  salary  of  the  collector  is 
$4,500,  and  the  total  yearly  expenses  of  the  office 
are  about  Si'6,500.  The  office  of  assessor  was 
merged  with  that  of  collector  in  1873. 

The  United  States  assessors  have  been  i  1862 - 
l867,JosephR.Bennett;  i86?-iS73,  MarkFlaiiJgan. 

The  collectors  have  been:  1862-1865,  L.  G.  Berry; 

1865-1869,0  E.  Harbaugh;  1869-1873,  H.  B.  Rowl- 

son;  1873-1875,  Mark  Flanigan;  i876-[S83,  Luther 

S.Trowbridge;   1883-1885,  JamesH.  Stone;   (885- 

,  John  B.  Moloney. 
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CITIZENS'  MEETINGS.— BOARD  OF  ESTIMATES.— AUDITORS,   COMPTROLLERS.   AC- 
COUNTANTS.—CITY  AND  WARD  ASSESSORS.— BOARD  OF  REVIEW.-CITY  AND 
WARD  COLLECTORS.— CITY  TREASURERS.— RECEIVERS  OF  TAXES. 


CITIZENS     MLET1NC<? 

From  the  incorporation  of  i8o2  to  1873  it  was 
the  custom  to  submit  the  amounts  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  various  purposes  to  a  i  ii'a  voce  vote  of  the 
citizens,  at  a  yearly  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 
At  these  meetings  great  differences  of  opinion  were 
frequently  manifested,  and  amounts  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  various  purposes  were  sometimes  stricken 
out,  frequently  reduced,  and  oftentimes  ordered  by  a 
very  close  vote.  The  meetings  seldom  brought 
together  more  than  four  hundred  or  six  hundred  of 
the  larger  property  owners.  The  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  under  an  Act  of 
April  15,  1 87 J,  and  the  proposal  to  include  in  the 
yearly  estimates  liie  sum  of  $200,000  in  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  a  park,  brought  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  a  citizens'  meeting  held  on  December  27. 
1871,  in  the  Circuit  Court  room  in  the  City  Hall. 
Both  those  who  fai'ored  and  those  who  opposed  the 
purchase  were  excited  and  determined,  and  there 
was  so  much  confusion  that  a  decision  could  not  be 
reached,  A  subsequent  meeting  to  further  consider 
the  subject  was  held  on  May  i,  1872,  at  the  Gris- 
wold  Street  entrance  to  the  City  Hall.  An  immense 
number  of  both  citiiens  and  non-residents  were 
present,  and  again  there  was  so  much  excitement 
and  confusion  that  no  definite  result  was  reached. 

After  these  meetings  it  became  apparent  that  no 
expenditure  awakening  general  interest  could  be 
properly  considered  in  so  large  an  assemblage  as 
would  be  likely  to  gather.  This  conviction  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1S73,  which 
abolished  citizen. '  me    'ng    a  d  p      *d  d  f     a 

BO    RD      F  E  E 

The  coincid  no    eable    I  a     1     1 

zens'  meeting  as  h  Id  n  he  san  m  n  h  nd 
within  two  day    of    he  h        I     h  n 

meeting  was  h  Id  n  y    ea     b  fo 

The  first  ele  o  f  membe  s  of  h  Boa  d  f 
Estimates  was  I  Id  n  Ap  I  7  873  F  p  n 
were  elected  f  I         y  a    la  ge        a  g  n    al 

ticket,  to  serve  for  two  years;  and  two  from  each 
ward,  one  to  ser\'e  for  one  year  and  one  for  two 
years.     After  1873,  and  until  the  board  was  abol- 


ished by  Act  of  April  21,  1881,  one  member  was 
elected  annually  from  each  ward,  and  five  at  large 
every  two  years. 

The  president  of  the  Common  Council,  chairman 
of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  city  comp- 
troller, counselor,  presidents  of  the  various  boards 
and  commissions,  as  well  as  the  senior  inspector  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  were  ^a-  officio  members 
of  the  board,  with  tiie  right  to  participate  in  its 
deliberations,  but  not  to  vote.  The  estimates,  after 
t>eiug  considered  by  the  council,  were  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Estimates,  which  convened  between 
the  first  Monday  of  March  and  the  15th  of  April, 
whenever  the  council  indicated  that  the  estimates 
were  ready.  The  board  had  power  to  reduce,  but 
not  to  increase,  the  estimates.  By  Act  of  1881  the 
board  was  abollslied,  but  by  Act  of  June  2,  1887,  a 
Board  of  Estimates  was  again  provided  for. 

The  following  persons  served  on  the  board  in  the 
years  named  : 

1873,  First  Ward:  F.  Adams,  W.  Foxcn.  Second 
Ward  :  B.  P.  Mumford.  H.  Walker.  Third  Ward  : 
W.  R.  Candler,  W.  G.  Thompson.  Fourth  Ward: 
W.  N.  Carpenter,  Joseph  Kuhn.  Fifth  Ward ;  R. 
W.  King,  A,  Ives.  Sixth  Ward:  Wm.  Duncan,  N. 
Senninger.  Seventh  Ward :  J.  M.  Millar,  E. 
Eccard.  Eighth  Ward :  D.  Guiney,  Thos.  Griffith, 
Ninth  Ward :  D.  M.  Richardson,  M.  Haller.  Tenth 
Ward :  M.  Frost,  Chas.  B>Tam. 

1873,  At  Large  :  T.  W.  Palmer,  W.  C.  Duncan,  H. 
P.  Bridge.  E.  B.  Ward,  P.  Henkei. 

1874,  First  Ward :  Francis  Adams,  George 
\\  Ikes.  Second  Ward  :  B.  P.  Mumford,  Hiram 
■Walker.  Third  Ward:  Wm.  R.  Candler,  James 
Fl  er.  Fourth  Ward :  W.  N.  Carpenter,  J.  P. 
H  n  en.  Fifth  Ward :  R.  W.  King,  J.  W.  Ker- 
mo  Sixth  Ward:  Wm,  Duncan,  Thos.  HiU. 
S  nth  Ward:  J.  McMillan,  Edward  Eccard. 
E  gh  h  Ward  :  Daniel  Guiney,  M.  F.  Hogan.  Ninth 
Wa  d  :  D.  M.  Richardson,  J.  Wltherspoon.  Tenth 
Wad:  Milton  Frost,  J.  Dwyer.  Twelfth  Ward: 
J      Loranger,  John  Diedrich. 

1874,  At  Large:  J.  Greusel,  Julius  Stoll,  Thos. 
Baxter.  Wm.  Doeltz,  E.  B.  Ward. 

1875,  First  Ward  :  S,  R,  Woolley.  Francis  Adams. 
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Second  Ward  i  Hiram  Walker,  Chas.  I.  Walker. 
Third  Ward :  Louis  Barie,  Wm.  R.  Candler. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  P.  Hensien,  Richard  Hawley. 
Fifth  Ward:  J.  W.  Kermott,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth 
Ward :  T.  Hill,  W.  Duncan.  Seventh  Ward :  E. 
Eccard,  J.  McMillan.  Eighth  Ward  i  M.  F.  Hogan, 
D.  Guiney.  Ninth  Ward :  J.  Witherspoon,  Jos. 
Nicholson.  Tenth  Ward:  J.  Dwyer,  M,  Frost. 
Twelfth  Ward :  J.  Loranger,  A.  E.  Hamlin. 

1875,  At  Large:  J.  Greusel,  J.  Stoll,  T.  Baxter, 
W.  -Doeltz,  H.  C.  Hodges. 

T876,  First  Ward:  F.  Adams,  J,  D.  Hayes. 
Second  Ward :  C.  L  Walker,  Louis  Dillman.  Third 
Ward:  W.  R.  Candler.  P.  Heriihy,  Fourth  Ward: 
R,  Hawley.  W.  N.  Carpenter.  Fifth  Ward:  R.  W. 
King,  J.  W.  Kermolt.  .Sixth  Ward;  W.  Duncan, 
T.  Hill.  Seventh  Ward ;  J.  McMillan,  E.  Eccard. 
Eighth  Ward:  D.  Guiney.  M.  F.  Hogan.  Ninth 
Ward :  J.  Nicholson,  C.  Lafferty.  Tenth  Ward  :  M. 
Frost.  Thos.  Berry.  Twelfth  Ward:  A.  E.  Ham- 
lin. J.  Diedrich. 

1876,  At  Large:  S.  C.  Watson,  J,  Greusel,  N. 
Avery.  W.  Doeltz.  W,  C.  Colburn. 

r877.  First  Ward:  J.  D.  Hayes,  C.  B.  Hebbard. 
Second  Ward:  Louis  Diliman.  T.  N.  Birmingham. 
Third  Ward:  P.  Heriihy,  W.  R.  Candler.  Fourth 
Ward;  W,  N.  Carpenter.  Morse  Stewart.  Fifth 
Ward:  J.  W.  Kermott,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth  Ward: 
T.  Hill,  D.  %L  Ferry.  Seventh  Ward:  E.  Eccard. 
M.  Martz.  Eighth  Ward :  M.  F.  Hogan,  J.  Connor. 
Ninth  Ward:  C.  Lafferty,  G.  C.  Langdon.  Tenth 
Ward:  Thos.  Berry,  G.  Hendrie.  Eleventh  Ward: 
M.  Dederich,  M.  lilay.  Twelfth  Ward:  J.  Diedrich, 
M,  Steyskal.  Thirteenth  Ward:  Frank  Whitman, 
John  Japes. 

1877.  At  Large:  J.  Greusel,  N.  Avery,  O,  Bourke, 
W.  Doeltz.  W.  C.  Colburn. 

1878.  First  Ward:  C.  B.  Hebbard,  R.  W.  Gillett. 
Second  Ward:  Thos.  N.  Birmingham,  Wm.  K. 
Coyl.  Third  Ward:  W.  R.  Candler,  P.  Heriihy. 
Fourth  Ward :  M.  Stewart,  Theo.  Romeyn.  Fifth 
Ward:  R.  W.  King,  A.  E.  Leavitt.  Sixth  Ward: 
D.  M.  Ferry,  H.  L.  Kanter.  Seventh  Ward:  M. 
Martz,  Adam  Schehr,  Eighth  Ward ;  J.  Connor,  M. 
F.  Hogan.  Ninth  Ward :  C.  LaFferty,  G.  C.  Lang- 
don. Tenth  Ward:  G.  Hendrie,  J.  B.  Gravier. 
Eleventh  Ward:  M.  Dederich,  W.  L.  Streeter. 
Twelfth  Ward:  M.  Steyskal,  Thos.  Densham. 
Thirteenth  Ward:  F".  Whitman,  J.  Japes. 

1878.  At  Large:  M.  L  Mills,  Wm.  B.  Moran,  A. 
Puke,  J.  Atkinson,  J.  A.  Dudgeon. 

1879,  First  Ward:  R.  W.  Gillett,  F.  Adams, 
Second  Ward:  W.  K.  Coyl,  E.  L.  Schmitt.  Third 
Ward:  P.  Heriihy,  Theo.  Chapoton.  Fourth  Ward: 
Theo.  Romeyn,  J.  I.  Lewis.  Fifth  Ward:  A.  E. 
Leavitt,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth  Ward:  H.  L.  Kanter, 
Theo.   McGraw.     Seventh  Ward:  Adam  Schehr,  Z. 


Dewey.  Eighth  Ward:  M.  F.  Hogan,  Theo,  Rentz. 
Ninth  Ward :  C.  Lafferty,  H.  Hastings.  Tenth 
Ward:  J.  B.  Gravier,  P.  S.  McCormick.  Eleventh 
Ward,  Wm  L.  Streeter,  M.  Blay.  Twelfth  Ward: 
S.  D.  Bush,  S.  A.  Piummer.  Thirteenth  Ward:  J. 
Japes.  A.  Trost. 

1879,  At  Large:  M.  I,  Milb.  W.  B.  Moran,  A. 
Pulte.  J.  Atkinson.  J.  A.  Dudgeon. 

18S0.  First  Ward:  Y.  Adams.  W,  A.  Butler. 
Second  Ward:  E.  L.  Schmitt,  C.  D.  Erichsen. 
Third  Ward:  Theo.  Chapoton,  Jos.  Kurtz.  Fourth 
Ward:  J.  I,  Lewis,  Theo.  Romeyn.  Fifth  Ward: 
R.  W.  King,  J.  S.  Vernor.  Sixth  Ward:  Theo. 
McGraw,  J.  D.  Standish,  Seventh  Ward:  Z.  Dewey. 
S.  Kirchner.  Eighth  Ward:  Theo.  Rentz,  D.  Dono- 
van, Ninth  Ward:  H.  Hastings,  Robert  Miller, 
Tenth  Ward:  P.  S.  McCormick,  S.  B.  Grummond. 
Eleventh  Ward:  M.  Blay.  W.  L.  Streeter.  Twelfth 
Ward:  S.  A.  Plummer,  J.  B.  Wood.  Thirteenth 
Ward;  A.  Trost,  A,  Haischer. 

1880,  At  Large:  A.  Chapoton,  Thos.  Berry,  John 
Greusel  O.  C.  Wood.  W.  C,  Colburn. 

1888,  First  Ward:  A.  Hoffman,  J.  A.  Randall. 
Second  Ward  ;  T.  McGraw,  H.  O.  Walker,  Third 
Ward:  J.  Funke,  J.  B.  Pospeshill.  Fourth  Ward: 
E,  C.  Hinsdale.  J.  A.  Phelps.  Fifth  Ward  ;  John 
Chateau.  T.  Gorenfio.  Sixth  Ward  :  M.  Powell,  P. 
H.  Hickey.  Seventh  Ward  ;  A.  Betziiig,  M.  Bayer. 
Kighth  Ward:  A.  Schneider,  E.  A.  Doraii  Ninth 
Ward ;  E.  Welch,  A.  Valentine.  Tenth  Ward  ;  J. 
Diederich,  T.  Galvin.  Eleventh  Ward  :  G.  Sunder- 
land, H.  Merdian.  Twelfth  Ward:  A.Croslield.G. 
\V.  Wilson.  Thirteenth  Ward  :  M.  E.  Coicsino,  M. 
Lambert.  Fourteenth  Ward  :  R.  Beaiibien,  Neil 
Grant.  Fifteenth  Ward  :  C.  Damitio,  J.  R.  Ru.ssell. 
Sixteenth  Ward  :  P.  Nestor,  J.  Sarbinowski. 

1888,  At  Large:  Louis  P.  Campau,  Patrick  Dee, 
John  Erhardt,  Anthony  Petz,  John  Japes. 

AUDITORS. — COMPl'ROLLERS. — ACCOUNTANTS. 

The  office  of  city  auditor  was  created  by  Act  of 
March  II,  1844.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to 
audit  all  claims  and  accounts  against  the  city,  and 
to  examine  and  adjust,  as  often  as  once  in  three 
months,  the  accounts  of  all  city  officers.  The  city 
clerks  served  also  as  auditors  until  1850,  when  A. 
T.  Hall  was  appointed  solely  to  this  office.  By  Act 
of  February  12,  1855,  the  name  of  the  office  was 
changed  to  that  of  comptroller,  and  the  term  of  ser- 
vice was  reduced  from  three  to  two  years.  In  1861 
the  term  of  office  was  again  extended  to  three  years. 
The  office  h  intended  as  a  safeguard  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  city  finances.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  several  departments  of  the  city  are  for- 
warded to  and  collected  by  the  comptroller,  and 
after  being  tabulated,  are  presented  by  him  to  the 
council.     He  keeps  a  record  of  all  bonds  issued  by 
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the  city,  all  of  which  are  signed  by  the  mayor  and 
comptroller,  and  attested  by  the  city  clerk.  When 
bonds  are  redeemed,  the  comptroller  gives  a  war- 
rant, drawn  on  the  city  treasurer.  !t  is  his  duty  to 
keep  a  complete  list  of  the  property  of  the  city.  He 
is  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  inust  give  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $30.cxx).     In  1883  the  salary  was  $3,000, 

From  1850  to  1S54.  Amos  T.  Hall  served  as 
auditor.  The  names  of  the  comptrollers,  and  the 
dates  of  the  beginning  of  their  terms,  are  as  follows ; 
Chas,  Peltier,  Jul/  11,  1854;  J.  M,  Edmunds,  April, 
1859:  B.  L.  Webb,  March,  1861 ;  D.  C,  Whitwood. 
March,  1862;  A.  H,  Redlield,  October,  1863;  B.  G. 
Stimson,  January,  1868;  Wm,  Purcell,  June,  1870; 
E.  I.  Garfield,  March,  1871 ;  H.  P.  Bridge,  March, 
1877;  LutherS. Trowbridge.  July,  1883  ;  A.Chese- 
brough,  January,  1 885  ;  W.  B.  Moran,  June,  1 886. 

The  duties  of  the  city  accountant  are  intimately 
related  to  the  original  duties  of  the  auditor  and 
comptroller.  The  first  appointee  was  J.J,  Norris, 
who  was  charged  in  1877  with  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing the  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  the  condition 
of  the  accounts  in  the  several  city  offices.  In  [878 
he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Tregaskis,  Jn  1SS4  re- 
appointed, and  in  1886  was  followed  by  H.P  Sanger. 
Appointments  to  the  office  are  made  on  nomination 
of  the  mayor,  for  terms  of  tivo  years,  or  until  a 
s  selected. 


CITV  AND   WARD   ASSESSORS. 

The  city  charter  of  October  24,  1815,  authorized 
the  election  of  an  assessor,  and  old  records  show 
that  on  May  5,  [817,  he  was  paid  S30.75  for  collect- 
ing taxes  on  personal  propertyassessed  at  $1,787.37. 
The  extensive  improvement  of  land  and  the  greater 
number  of  property  owners,  growing  out  of  the  sale 
of  lots  on  the  Military  Reserve,  led  the  council  to 
increase  the  number  of  assessors ;  and  in  1 828  three 
were  appointed. 

An  Act  of  March  27,  1839,  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  assessor  in  each  of  the  six  wards.  Act 
of  April  13,  1841,  required  the  assessors  to  make 
out  the  rolls  between  the  first  Mondays  of  March 
and  April,  and  gave  them  the  same  power  as  the 
county  commissioners,  and  by  Act  of  February  16, 
1842,  they  were  made  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  By  Act  of  February23,  1846,  the  city 
was  divided  into  three  assessment  districts,  of  two 
wards  each;  and  of  the  six  assessors  elected  in  1846, 
three  were  to  sen'e  one  year,  and  three  for  two 
years,  the  length  of  term  of  each  to  be  decided  by 
lot.  All  assessments  of  property  were  to  be  made 
between  the  second  Mondays  of  March  and  May. 
Under  Act  of  January  30,  1847,  the  taxes  were  re- 
quired to  be  assessed  and  collected  before  the  first 
Monday  In  March.    Act  of  February  22,  1848,  pro- 


vided that  the  council  should  divide  the  city  mto 
three  assessment  districts  ;  the  first  district  to  em- 
brace the  first  and  second  wards ;  the  second  district, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  wards  ;  and  the  third 
district,  the  fifth  and  sixth  wards.  The  Act  also  pro- 
vided that  in  1849  one  assessor  should  be  elected  for 
each  district,  the  assessor  for  the  first  district  to 
serve  one  year,  for  the  second  district,  two  years, 
and  for  the  third  district,  three  years ;  and  after  1849 
they  were  to  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  Act 
of  February  21,  1849,  provided  for  the  election  of 
for  the  seventh  ward,  and  that  the  as- 
tricts  of  the  city  should  be  as  already 
constituted  by  the  council,  except  that  the  seventh 
ward  was  to  be  attached  to  the  second  district. 

On  January  30,  1850,  the  Legislature  provided  for 
the  election  of  three  city  assessors,  who  were  to 
decide  by  lot  what  should  be  their  terms  of  office, 
one  of  them  to  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two,  and 
the  other  for  three  years ;  and  after  1850  one  asses- 
sor was  to  be  elected  annually. 

By  Act  of  February  12,  1855,  the  plan  of  ward 
assessors  was  again  introduced,  and  in  1856  one 
was  elected  for  each  ward,  the  whole  number  con- 
stituting a  Board  of  Assessors,  Assessments  were 
to  be  made  in  March  of  each  year.  In  May,  1855, 
the  rolls  were  seriously  tampered  with,  the  assess- 
ment of  some  persons  being  reduced,  and  that  of 
others  increased.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  who 
had  committed  or  connived  at  the  wrongdoing,  but 
on  February  5,  1857,  the  wards  system  was  again 
abolished,  and  provision  was  made  for  an  assessor 
and  two  assistant  assessors,  who  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Common  Council. 

Up  to  July  1 ,  1 883,  there  was  but  one  chief  asses- 
sor; his  salary  was  $2,500,  and  he  was  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years.  Under  ordinance  of  De- 
cember 30,  1861,  the  city,  on  January  i  of  each 
year,  appointed  two  assistants  to  serve  for  three 
months,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each. 
By  ordinance  of  November  24,  i86g,  the  time  of 
service  was  increased  to  six  months ;  and  in  March 
of  the  same  year  the  pay  was  increased  to  four 
dollars,  and  afterwards  to  five  dollars  per  day.  The 
assistants  were  required  to  reside  one  on  each  side 
of  Woodward  Avenue, 

By  the  charter  of  1883,  the  office  of  assistant 
was  abolished,  and  a  board  of  three  asses- 
provided  for.  The  one  in  office  was  to 
for  his  regular  term,  and  two  others  were 
to  be  appointed  whose  terms  were  to  commence  in 
July,  1883,  and  to  continue  for  two  and  three  years 
respectively.  Beginning  with  1884,  one  assessor  is 
to  be  appointed  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
In  1883  the  salary  was  $2,500  each.  The  charter 
of  1883  transferred  to  the  assessors  part  of  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Review. 
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The  president  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  assessors  pre- 
pare not  only  the  lists  of  taxable  property  for  the 
city,  but  also  those  for  the  state  and  county  taxes 
for  the  county  treasurer. 

The  following  persona  have  served  as  assessors  : 
l8(6,  Antoine  Dequindre;  1817,  H.  J.  Hunt ;  1818, 
Henry  Brown;  1819,  Robert  Garratt ;  1820-1823, 
D.  C.  McKinstry;  1823,  B.  Woodwonh;  1824, 
MeldnDorr;  1825-1828.  J.  Moors;  1828,  E.  Doty. 
M.  Dorr,  J.  Moors;  1829,  John  Scott.  Justin  Rice. 
F,  P.  Browning;  1830,  S.  Conant.  J.  L.  Whiting,  P. 
Desnoyers;  1831,  John  Roberts,  John  Garrison, 
Thomas  Palmer;  1832,  S.  Conani,  P.  Desnoyers, 
D.French;  1833.  D.  Cooper,  T.  S.  Knapp,  E.  P. 
Hastings;  1834,  D.  C.  McKinstry,  P.  Desnoyers, 
N.  Sutton;  1835.  N.  Sutton,  A.  Hartshorn,  C. 
Moran;  1836,  W.  Russefl.  John  Palmer,  N.  Sutton  ; 
1837.  H.  Newberry,  S.  Poupard,  M.  Story;  1838, 
T,  S.  Wendell,  J.  Palmer,  H.  Newberr^'. 

I S39.— First  Ward  :  T.  J.  Owen.  Second  Ward  : 
D.  Cooper.  Third  Ward  :  A.  E.  Mather.  Fourth 
Ward:  N.  Sutton.  Fifth  Ward;  D.  W.  Fiske. 
Sixth  Ward  :  W.  Barclay. 

1840,  First  Ward:  T.J.  Owen.  Second  Ward  : 
Levi  Cook.  Third  Ward :  Chas.  Willcox.  Fourth 
Ward:  Cullen  Brown.  Fifth  Ward:  C.  M.  Bui!. 
Sixth  Ward  :  Wm.  Barclay. 

1841,  First  Ward:  T.J.Owen.  Second  Ward: 
L.  Coo!;.  Third  Ward  :  D.  French,  Fourth  Ward  : 
C.  Brown.  Fifth  Ward :  W.  R,  Noyes.  Sixth 
Ward  :  H.  Beaubien. 

1842,  First  Ward:  T.  J.  Owen.  Second  Ward: 
Ellis  Doty.  Third  Ward  :  F.  H.  Stei'ens.  Fourth 
Ward;  Peter  Desnoyers.  Fifth  Ward:  G.  Paull. 
Sixth  Ward:  John  Greenfield. 

1843,  First  Ward  :  T.  J.  Owen.  Second  Ward  : 
John  Farrar.  Third  Ward  :  Louis  Beaubien.  Fourth 
Ward;  John  Reno,  Fifth  Ward:  H.  H.  LeRoy. 
Sixth  Ward;  J,  Godfroy. 

1844,  First  Ward  :  T.  J.  Owen,  E,  Bingham. 
Second  Ward  :  J.  Farrar.  Third  Ward ;  L.  Beau- 
bien. Fourth  Ward :  J.  Reno.  Fifth  Ward ;  J.  H. 
Hill.     Sixth  Ward  :  Henry  Beaubien. 

1845,  FirstWard:  Thos.  Palmer.  SecondWard; 
R.  J.  Connor.  Third  Ward  :  M.  Gooding.  Fourth 
Ward ;  J.  Reno.  Fifth  Ward :  J.  H.  Hill.  Sisth 
Wai-d;  H.  Beaubien. 

1846,  First  Ward:  M.  Palmer.  Second  Ward: 
N.  B,  Carpenter,  Third  Ward :  G.  Spencer.  Fourth 
Ward:  J,  B.  Vallee.  Fifth  Ward:  D,  Edsali.  Sixth 
Ward :  H.  Beaubien. 

1847,  First  Ward:  M.  Palmer.  SecondWard: 
N.  B.  Carpenter,  Third  Ward  :  G.  Spencer.  Fourth 
Ward :  J,  B,  \'allee.  Fifth  Ward  :  Thos.  Hall,  A. 
C.  Poweli.  Si.vth  Ward:  H,  Beaubien.  Seventh 
Ward  ;  R.  C.  Smith. 


1848.  First  District:  Wm,  Stewart,  I.Goodrich. 
Second  District :  J.  B.  Valiee,  Wm.  Stead.  Third 
District ;  J,  S.  Jenness,  David  Weeks. 

1849,  First  District :  J.  Fitzmorris,  N.  IS.  Carpen- 
ter. Second  Dtstriet :  I.  Goodrich,  James  Robinson. 
Third  District :  W.  Stead,  John  MuUett. 

1850,  George  Blakeslee,  Robert  Reaume,  W. 
Stead. 

1851.  First  District:  R.  Reaume.  Second  Dis- 
trict :  John  McCiirdy.    Third  District :  S,  T.  Dyson. 

1853  and  1853,  First  District :  J,  Hanmer.  Second 
District :  R.  Reaume,   Third  District ;  J.  McCurdy. 

1854  and  1855,  First  District ;  J.  Hanmer.  Second 
District;  J.  Reno.     Third  District:  A.  H.  Stowell. 

1856,  FirstWard:  S.S. Barrows.  SecondWard: 
N.  B.  Carpenter.  Third  Ward:  William  Moore. 
Fourth  Ward  ;  John  M.  Davis.  Fifth  Ward :  A.  H. 
Stowell.  Sixth  Ward :  Eben  Prentis.  Seventh 
Ward;  A.  H.  Redfield.  Eighth  Ward;  Jonathan 
Teagan. 

1857-1863,  W.  W,  Wilcox.  1863-1866,  F.  E. 
Eldred.  1866--1869,  A.  A.  Rabineau.  1869-1872, 
Jeremiah  Crixlfrey.  1872-1878,  H.  H,  LeRoy.  1878- 
i88[,  G.  W.  Gilbert.  1881 -July.  1883,  J,  D.  Stand- 
ish,  July,  1883,  to  July,  1885,  J.  D.  Standish,  C.  W. 
Coolidge,  J.  McBride.  1885,  J,  M.  Jones.  J.  J.  Per- 
ren,  J.  McBride.  1886,  J.  McBride,  J.  J.  Perren,  J. 
D.Long.  1887-  ,J.J.Perren,J.  D.Long.  CM. 
Garrison. 

EOAKD  OK  REVIEW, 
Under  Act  of  March  27,  1839,  after  the  assess- 
ment rolls  were  completed,  the  assessors  of  the 
several  wards  met  together,  on  specified  days,  to 
renew  their  work.  Under  Act  of  February  12,  1855, 
they  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  sat  two 
weeks  to  hear  complaints  and  correct  the  rolls.  By 
Act  of  February  5.  1857.  the  city  assessor,  comp- 
troller, treasurer,  attorney,  and  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  for  each  year,  were  constituted  the 
Board  of  Review.  Act  of  March  12.  1861,  made 
provision  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on 
nomination  of  the  mayor,  of  three  resident  property 
owners  to  hold  office  three  years,  who  were  to  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Review.  The  pay  for  their  services 
was  determined  by  the  council,  and  was  usually  five 
dollars  per  day.  The  board  met  yearly  at  the 
assessor's  office,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  and 
were  required  to  finish  their  labors  on  or  before  the 
first  of  May.  It  was  their  duty  to  equalize,  amend, 
alter,  and  correct  the  assessment  rolls ;  but  no 
assessment  could  be  increased,  or  new  assessments 
added,  without  notice  to  the  persons  whose  interests 
were  affected.  After  a  law  of  1879,  and  up  to  July, 
1883,  the  board  consisted  of  five  persons,  three  of 
whom  were  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  two  by 
the  president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  all  con- 
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firmed  by  the  council.  The  first  three  nojniiiated  by 
the  mayor  were  to  determine  by  lot  who  should 
serve  the  ttrms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  and 
afterwards  one  new  member  was  appointed  each 
year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Oiie  o'  the  two 
appointed  annually,  on  nomination  of  the  president 
of  the  council,  was  required  to  reside  east,  and  the 
other  west,  of  Woodward  Avenue.  The  charter  of 
1883  aboiished  the  office,  and  transferred  its  duties 
in  part  to  the  Bjard  of  Assessors,  and  to  the  alder- 
men and  councilrren  in  joint  session.  The  following 
persons  liave  served  as  members  of  the  board  : 

1861  and  1862,  J.  Gibson,  J,  Godfrey,  J.  Burns; 
1863,  J,  Gibson,  j.  Bums,  J.  Hanmer;  1864  and 
1865,  J.  Gibson,  C.  Van  Husan,  E.  Orr;  1866,  J. 
Gibson,  C.  Van  Husan,  J.  C.  Warner;  1867,  j, 
Gibson,  Geo.  M.  Rich,  J.  C.  Warner;  1868  and 
1869,  C.  Van  Husan,  G.  M.  Rich,  J.  C.  Warner; 
1870  and  1871,  A.  A.  Rabineau,  G.  M.  Rich,  j.  C. 
Warner;  1872  and  1873,  A.  A.  Rabineau,  G.  M. 
Rich,  James  Bums;  1874,  A.  A.  Rabineau,  A. 
Sheley,  J.  Burns  ;  187;.  1876,  1877.  A.  A.Rabineau, 
A.  Sheley,  W.  A.  Bi.tler;  1878,  A.  A.  Rabineau,  A. 
Sheley,  W.  B.  Moran  ;  1 879,  A.  Sheley.  H.  M.  Dean, 
L.  L.  Barbour;  1880  and  1881,  A.  Sheley.  H.  M. 
Dean,  L.  L.  Barbour.  M.  Haller,  W.  E.  Warriner ; 
1882,  A.  Sheley,  L.  L.  Barbour,  Walter  Ingersoll,  J. 
E.  Vincent,  A.  Grant;  1883,  A.  Sheley,  E.  Kanter, 
W.  Ingersoll,  George  Dorr,  John  Kessler. 

CITY  .^ND  WARD  COLLECTORS, 
The  office  of  city  collector  began  with  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  in  i8o2.  It  was  again  provided 
for  in  the  Act  of  iSrj,  and  up  to  1824  its  duties 
were  combined  with  Chose  of  the  marshal.  In  1817 
the  officer  was  paid  by  a  fee  of  five  per  cent  on 
amounts  collected,  which  percentage  yielded  him 
$89.36,  By  ordinance  of  1836  the  salary  was  $50  a 
year,  in  addition  to  the  percentage  allowed  for  col 
led ing  county  taxes.  After  1846,  when  ward  col 
lectors  were  provided,  Lhe  city  collector  no  longer 
received  the  county  taxes. 

The  following  olhcial  notice,  which  appeared  in  i 
daily  paper  of  September,  1845,  must  have  strack 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  delinquent  tax-payers: 

Positively  the  last  night.  The  council  hajt  granted  a  !h.irt 
<:itensionuf  time  U,r  the  payment  ot  a,xrs.  Pcrnins  interested 
»ili  do  well  10  call  al  yiicman*]  Hall,  common  coniicil  room,  and 
pay  up.  They  will  find  me  there  every  day  dciring  this  week, 
from  9  o'tlock  A.  m.  10  ii^  o'clock  f.  n.  On  Munday,  the 
fifteeulb  inst..  I  shall  proceed    (o  summary  measiiii:s  with  all 

will  be  overlooked  cr  passed  by,  for  I  "ill  positively  make  a  clean 


Under  the  charter  of  1855.  all  special  a 
[or  street  paving,  sewers,  and  sidewalks  were  depos 


hed  forpayment  in  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  taxes. 
If  not  paid  in  thirty  days,  they  were  then  transferred 
to  the  city  collector's  office,  five  per  cent  was  added 
for  collection,  and  one  per  cent  for  each  month  they 
remained  unpaid.  Prior  to  1866  the  license  fees,  for 
carrying  on  various  kinds  of  business,  were  also  pay- 
able to  the  city  collectoi,  who  was  appointed  yearly 
by  the  council.  The  office  was  abolished  by  law  of 
1879,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  receiver  ot 

The  following  persons  served  as  city  collectors: 

1801,  Chas.  I'rancis  Girardin;  1804,  Jacob 
Clemens ;  1816,  Jphri  Meldrum;  1817,  Duni^an 
Reid;  1818,  H.  O.  Bronson;  1819  and  1830,  J.  W. 
Colbum;  1821,  Robert  Garratt;  1822  and  1833, 
Smith  Knapp;  1824,  Griffith  Roberts ;  1825,  A.  C. 
Caniff;  1826,  John  Howard;  1827  and  1828,  A.  C. 
Caniff;  1829,  S.  Phelps;  1830  and  1831,  A.  C. 
Caniff:  1833,  J.  Farrar,  1833;  A.  C.  Caniff;  1834,  J. 
O.  Graves;  1835,  J.  Moors;  1836,  A.  C.  Caniff; 
1837,  James  Cicotte;  1838,  j.  Farrar;  1839  and 
(840.  A.  C.  Caniff;  1841,  J.  D.  Baldwin;  1842,  B.  S, 
Farnsworth;  1843,  F-  ^-  Harris,  H.  J.  Caniff;  1844, 
C.Wickware;  1845  and  1846,  Morgan  Bates;  1847- 
1855,  no  appointments  were  made  ;  1855  and  1856, 
J.  W,  Kelsey;  1857,  E,  S.  Leadbeater ;  1858,  R.H. 
Finley;  1859  and  i860,  Wm.  Cool( ;  1861,  De  Witt 
C.  Hart:  1862,  John  Snyder;  1863  and  1864,  Wm. 
Dyson;  1865,  Chas.  Meyer;  1866  and  1867,  John 
Schneider:  1868.  E.  N.  Lacroix ;  1869,  E.  W. 
Flint;  1870.  Thos  Joyce;  1871  and  1872,  John 
Mcliride;  1873-1876,  Wm.  Parkinson;  1876,  W.  11. 
Christian;  1877,  James  Daly;  1878,  Jacob  Young- 
blood;  1879,  John  Archer. 

The  office  of  ward  collector  was  created  by  Act 
of  February  23,(846.  The  duties  of  the  office  con- 
sisted in  collecting  the  city,  school,  state,  and  county 
taxes  Act  of  May  10,  1861.  authorized  the  collec- 
tors to  collect  such  other  taxes  as  the  receiver  of 
taxes  and  other  city  officers  might  place  in  their 
hands  The  office  was  abolished  by  law  of  1879, 
whch  aa\e  the  receiver  of  raxes  and  the  county 
treisurer  pow  er  to  appoint  their  own  collectors. 

The  tt  ird  collectors  were  as  follows  : 

1846,  Fit^t  Ward ;  J.  Moors.  Second  Ward  :  R. 
J.  Coimor.  Third  Ward :  D.  Michael.  Fourth 
Wand:  A.  O.  Madden.  Fifth  Ward:  Moses  Ben- 
nett.    Sixth  Ward :  E.  Benham. 

1847,  First  Ward:  Wm.  Cook.  Second  Ward: 
L.B.  Willard.  Third  Ward:  L  Goodrich.  Fourth 
Ward:  Geo.  Smith.  Fifth  Ward:  E.  M.  Church. 
Sixth  Ward :  R.  Hopson. 

1848,  First  Ward:  H.  D.  Carpenter.  Second 
Ward:  John  Farrar.  ■  Third  Ward  :  S.  P.  Hopkins. 
Fourth  Ward :  G.  Smith.  Fifth  Ward :  M.  Salter. 
Sixth  Ward :  J.  Braman.  Seventh  Ward  :  Robert 
Reaume. 
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1849,  First  Ward:  H,  D.  Carpenter.  Second 
Ward  ;  John  Campbell  Third  Ward  :  Paul  Gics. 
Fourth  Ward  :  Joseph  Grimes.  Fifth  Ward :  L. 
W.  Beebe.  Sixth  Ward:  J,  W.  Clarlt.  Sevemh 
Ward;  J.Keusch.     Eighth  Ward;  M.  McLaughlin. 

1850,  First  Ward ;  John  Collins.  Second  Ward  : 
JohnCampbelL  Third  Ward:  A.  Stewart.  Fourth 
Ward:  Joseph  Grimes.  Fifth  Ward:  John  Sharp. 
Sixth  Ward:  J.  W.  Clark.  Seventh  Ward:  J. 
Keusch.     Eighth  Ward :  M.  McLaughlin. 

1851,  First  Ward :  R.  Storkdale.  Second  Ward : 
A.  Stewart.  Third  Ward:  J.  Deville.  Fourth 
Ward :  Win.  Paton.  Fifth  Ward :  J.  Sharp.  Sixth 
Ward  :  W.  Paton.  Seventh  Ward :  A.  Wing. 
Jiighth  Ward :  Thos,  Trehey. 

1852,  First  Ward;  U.  Stewart.  Second  Ward: 
Chas,  O'Neil.  Third  Ward;  R.  H.  Lavinder. 
Fourth  Ward;  C.  Gies.  Fifth  Ward:  M.  Doran. 
Sixth  Ward  :  F,  lirnggerman.  Seventh  Ward ;  E. 
Lebot.     Eighth  Ward  :  M.  DuUea. 

1853,  First  Ward:  E.  S.  Leadbeater.  Second 
Ward:  C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward:  D,  W.  Fiske. 
Fourth  Ward:  C.  Gies.  Fifth  Ward:  J.  Godfrey. 
Sixth  Ward;  A.  P.  and  E.  F  Plantz.  Seventh  Ward; 
E.  Lebot.     Eighth  Ward  :  J.  Cullinane. 

1854,  First  Ward:  David  Stewart,  Second  Ward: 
C.  O'Neii,  Third  Ward :  W.  S.  Montgomery. 
Fourth  Ward  :  Adam  Orth.  Fifth  Ward  ;  Or\-ille 
S.  Allen.  Sixth  Ward :  E.  F.  Plantz.  Seventh 
Ward :    J.   Hiiscndegen.     Eighth   Ward  :    J.   Cul- 

1855,  First  Ward;  D.  Stewart.  Second  Ward: 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward :  Wm.  P.  Roberts.  Fourth 
Ward  :  A.  Orth.  Fifth  Ward ;  John  Sharp.  Sixth 
Ward;  E.  F,  Plantz.  Seventh  Ward:  J.  Hiiscn- 
degen.    Eighth  Ward :  Nicholas  Burke. 

1856,  First  Ward:  D,  Stewart.  Second  Ward: 
T.  Anderson.  Ihird  Ward ;  D.  Lanigan.  Fourth 
Ward :  A.  Orth.  Fifth  Ward :  Wm.  Stead.  Sixth 
Ward:  E.  F.  Plantz.  Seventh  Ward:  J.  Hiiscn- 
degen.    Eighth  Ward :  J.  Moynaghan. 

1857,  First  Ward;  D.  Stewart.  Second  Ward: 
T.  Anderson.  Third  Ward  :  G,  Evans.  E.  T.  Sher- 
lock. Fourth  Ward :  A.  Orth.  Fifth  Ward :  Wm. 
Stead.  Sixth  Ward  :  E.  F.  Plantz,  Seventh  Ward  : 
].  Hilsendegen.  Eighth  Ward ;  J.  Moynaghan. 
Ninth  Ward ;  John  Muiry.     Tenth  Ward :   F.  St. 

1858,  First  Ward  :  John  Collins.  Second  Ward  : 
J.  Calnon,  Third  Ward  ;  T.  J.  Sherlock.  Fourth 
Ward:  Charles  Lotz.  Fifth  Ward:  Thomas  J. 
Barry.  Sixth  Ward ;  E.  F,  Plantz.  Seventh  Ward  : 
J.  Reno.  Eighth  Ward  ;  Thomas  Holiey.  Ninth 
Ward ;  George  W.  Burchell.  Tenth  Ward  ;  James 
Dubois. 

1859,  First  Ward;  Albert  Marsh,    Second  Ward; 


C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward  :  F.  Gies.  Fourth  Ward  : 
Charles  Lotz.  Fifth  Ward:  T,  J.  Harry.  Sixth 
Ward :  E.  F.  Plantz.  Seventh  Ward ;  j.  Reno. 
Eighth  Ward ;  T,  Holiey.  Ninth  Ward  :  G.  W. 
Burcheli.     Tenth  Ward  :  James  Dubois. 

i860,  First  Ward;  David  Dickson.  Second 
Ward  ;  C.  O'Neil,  Third  Ward ;  Leonard  Richter. 
Fourth  Ward  ;  Alois  Katus.  Fifth  Ward  :  T.  J. 
Barry.  Sixth  Ward  :  F.  Baier,  Seventh  Ward : 
John  Hornbogen,  Eighth  Ward  :  Thomas  Holiey, 
Ninth  Ward:  Matthias  Lenlz.  Tenth  Ward;  Henry 
Plass. 

i86[.  First  Ward:  J.  Collins.  Second  Ward; 
C.  O'Neil  Third  Ward:  L.  Richter.  Fourth 
Ward:  Alois  Katus.  Fifth  Ward:  T.  J.  Barry, 
Wm.  Powell.  Sixth  Ward;  William  L.  Streeter. 
Seventh  Ward;  J,  Hornbogen.  Eighth  Ward;  T. 
Trahey.  Ninth  Ward  ;  J,  C.  Curry,  Tenth  Ward : 
H.  Plass, 

1862,  First  Ward;  D.  Dickson,  Second  Ward  : 
C.  O'Neil,  Third  Ward :  L.  Richter,  Fourth  Ward : 
J.J.  Diedrich,  Fifth  Ward;  Alonzo  Eaton.  E,  C, 
Eaton.  Sixth  Ward :  W.  L.  Streeter.  Seventh 
Ward ;  Nazaire  Marion.  Eighth  Ward ;  T.  Trehey. 
Ninth  \Vard  ;  Thos.  Gorman.  Tenth  Ward  ;  Henry 
A,  nienman. 

1863,  First  Ward ;  D,  Dickson.  Second  Ward; 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward:  L.  Richter,  F-ourth 
Ward  ;  J.  J.  Diedrich,  Fifth  Ward  :  S.  J.  Martin, 
Sixth  Ward;  W,  L.  Streeter,  Seventh  Ward :  N, 
Marion.  Eighth  Ward :  T.  Trehey.  Ninth  Ward ; 
Wm.  Binder,     Tenth  Ward  ;  Peter  Dunn. 

1864,  First  Ward :  Hugh  O'Beirne.  Second 
Ward :  C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward  :  Leonard  Richter. 
Fourth  Ward ;  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward:  Wm.  Park- 
inson, Sixth  Ward ;  Alonzo  T.  Ray.  Seventh 
Ward;  N.  Marion.  Eighth  Ward;  Wm.  Ryan. 
Ninth  Ward ;  M,  Lenz.  Tenth  Ward  :  Philip  Rapp. 

1865,  First  Ward  :  H.  O'lieime.  Second  Ward ; 
C.  O'Neil  Third  Ward :  T,  J.  Sherlock.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  Funke,  Fifth  Ward :  Wm.  Parkinson. 
Sixth  Ward:  Alonzo  T.  Ray.  Seventh  Ward:  A. 
Werthmann,  Eighth  Ward ;  Wm.  Ryan.  Ninth 
Ward;  J,  Daly,     Tenth  Ward;  Wm.  Wunsch. 

1866,  First  Ward  :  H.  O'Beirne,  Second  Ward ; 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward ;  T,  J.  Sherlock,  Fourth 
Ward :  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward :  Wm.  Parkinson, 
Sixth  Ward  :  A.  T.  Ray.  Seventh  Ward;  J.  Blank- 
enheim.  Eighth  Ward:  Patrick  Dwyer.  Ninth 
Ward:  T,  Rattenbury.   Tenth  Ward:  W.  Wunsch. 

1867,  First  Ward  :  Wm.  Harsha.  Second  Ward  ; 
C.  O'Neil,  Third  Ward:  T,  J.  Sherlock,  Fourth 
Ward;  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward;  Peter  Huyser. 
Sixth  Ward;  Ulrich  Kreit,  Seventh  Ward;  J. 
Blankenheim.  Eighth  Ward ;  P,  Dwyer,  Ninth 
Ward:   (.  B.  Haas,     Tenth  Ward;  W,  Wunsch. 
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1868,  First  Ward:  Wm.  Harsha.  Second  Ward : 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward:  Augustus  Paul  us.  Fourth 
Ward:  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward:  P,  Huyser.  Sixth 
Ward;  U.  I\reit.  Seventh  Ward :  C  L,  R.  Steckel. 
Eighth  Ward:  P.  Dwyer,  Nhith  Ward:  J.  B. 
Haas.     Tenth  Ward :  W.  Wuiiseh. 

1 869,  First  Ward  :  Wm.  Harsha.  Second  Ward : 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward :  James  McGrath.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward :  W.  Kydd.  Sixth 
Ward :  Edward  Greveis.  Seventh  Ward  :  G.  L.  R. 
Steckel.  Eighth  Ward:  P.  Dwyer.  Ninth  Ward: 
Albert  Bluma,    Tenth  Ward :  W.  Wunsch. 

1870,  First  Ward:  J.  Danahey.  Second  Ward: 
C.  O'Neil.  Third  Ward :  Henry  Roediger.  Fourth 
Ward :  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward :  W,  Kydd.  Sixth 
Ward  :  Nicliolas  Sennioger.  Seventh  Ward :  C  L. 
R.  Steckel.  liighth  Ward  :  Thos.  O'Neil.  Ninth 
Ward;  Adam  Elgenbrod.  Tenth  Ward:  W, 
Wunsch. 

1871,  First  Ward:   D.  Dickson.     Second  Ward  : 

C,  O'Neil.  Third  Ward  ;  H.  Roediger.  Fourth 
Ward:  Wm.  Carrol!.  Fifth  Ward:  W.  Kydd. 
Sixth  Ward :  U.  Kreit,  Seventh  Ward  :  Daniel 
Fleper.  Eighth  Ward  :  P.  Dwyer.  Ninth  Ward : 
J.  B.  Haas.    Tenth  Ward :  W.  Wunsch. 

1872,  Fir^t  Ward  :  John  Stewart.  Second  Ward  : 
John  C.  Schuetz.  Third  Ward  :  H.  Roediger. 
Fourth  Ward :    W.  Carroll.     Fifth  Ward  :    Robert 

D.  Huff.  Sixth  Ward:  H.  Kuemmel.  Seventh 
Ward :  U.  Hcper.  Eighth  Ward :  P.  Dwyer. 
Ninth  Ward :  Conrad  Fey.  Tenth  Ward  ;  W. 
Wunsch. 

1873,  First  Ward  :  James  Clark.  Second  Ward  ; 
J.  C.  Schuetz.  Third  Ward:  H,  Roediger.  Fourth 
Ward  :  N.  Sutton,  Fifth  Ward  :  P.  Huyser.  Sixth 
Ward :  H.  Kuemmel.  Seventh  Ward  :  C.  B.  Max- 
son.  Eighth  Ward  :  Wm.  Ryan.  Ninth  Ward : 
C.  Fey.    Tenth  Ward  :  W.  Wunsch. 

1874,  First  Ward  :  D,  Dickson.  Second  Ward  : 
J.  C.  Schuetz.  Third  Ward  :  H.  Roediger.  Fourth 
Ward  :  N.  Kummer.  Fifth  Ward  :  J.  Parkinson. 
Sixth  Ward:  Henry  Zeiss.  Seventh  Ward;  Herman 
Sucker.  Eighth  Ward:  W.  Ryan.  Ninth  Ward : 
C.  Matzen.  Tenth  Ward:  J.  Happe,  Twelfth 
Ward :  A.  Bauer. 

1S75,  First  Ward  :  D.  Dickson.  Second  Ward  : 
L,  P.  Desnoyers.  Third  Ward:  H.  Roediger. 
Fourth  Ward:  N.  Kummer.  Fifth  Ward:  W. 
Kydd,  Sr.  Sixth  Ward :  Henry  Zeiss.  Seventh 
Ward :  John  Caspary.  Eighth  Ward  :  W.  Ryan. 
Ninth  Ward:  John  Taylor.  Tenth  Ward:  J. 
Happe.    Twelfth  Ward  :  A.  Bauer. 

1876,  First  Ward:  D.  Dickson.  Second  Ward: 
L.  P,  Desnoyers,  Third  Ward:  H.  Roediger. 
Fourth  Ward :  N.  Kummer.  Fifth  Ward :  G.  W. 
Owen.     Sixth  Ward  :   H.  Zeiss.      Seventh  Ward : 
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G.  L.  R.  Steckel.  Eighth  Ward:  P.  Madigan. 
Ninth  Ward:  J.  Taylor.  Tenth  Ward:  Henry 
Wunsch.     Twelfth  Ward  :  Chas.  Steyskal. 

1877.  First  Ward:  Philip  Roos.  Second  Ward: 
L.  P.  Desnoyers.  Third  Ward :  Martin  Fox.  Fourth 
Ward  :  N.  Kummer.  Fifth  Ward :  G.  W.  Owen. 
Sixth  Ward  ;  W.  H.  Connor.  Seventh  Ward :  G. 
L.  R.  Steckel.  Eighth  Ward  :  P.  Madigan.  Ninth 
Ward  :  M.  Embach.  Tenth  Ward  :  H.  Wunsch. 
Eleventh  Ward :  Francis  Alter.  Twelfth  Ward  : 
C.  W.  Appel.     Thirteenth  Ward:   Fred  W.  Feld- 

1873,  First  Ward  :  Philip  Roos.  fecond  Ward  : 
L,  P.  Desnoyers.  Third  Ward :  Martin  Fox. 
Fourth  Ward  :  N.  Kummer.  Fifth  Ward  :  G.  W. 
0«en.  Sixth  Ward:  W.  H.  Connor.  Seventh 
Ward:  G.  L.  R.  Steckel.  Eighth  Ward:  P.  Madi- 
gan, W.  Ryan.  Ninth  Ward  :  M.  Embach.  Tenth 
Ward  :  Peter  VanDamme.  F.leventh  Ward  :  Joseph 
Kohn.  Twelfth  Ward:  Joseph  Kulnan,  Thir- 
teenth Ward  :  F  H.  Ellair. 

1879,  First  Ward :  Robert  Knox.  Second  Ward : 
L,  P.  Desnoyers.  Third  Ward:  Geo.  McManus. 
Fourth  Ward :  Wm.  Carroll.  Fifth  Ward  :  G.  W. 
Owen.  Sixth  Ward :  F,  Harting.  Seventh  Ward  : 
J.  T.  Widman.  Eighth  Ward  :  Wm.  Ryan.  Ninth 
Ward ;  F.  Gronewith.  Tenth  Ward :  P.  VaJi 
DaLnme.  Eleventh  Ward  :  A.  Worhofsky.  Twelfth 
Ward :  Jesse  Sterling,  Thirteenth  Ward :  F.  H. 
Ellair. 

CITY  TREASURERS. 

The  office  of  treasurer  dates  from  1 802  and  under 
the  various  charters  and  amendments,  appointments 
were  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Common 
Council  up  to  J849,  since  which  time  the  oiiice  has 
been  elective.  The  duties  have  never  been  materi- 
ally changed.  The  money  received  from  various 
sources  is  turned  over  to  and  paid  out  by  this  officer. 
His  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  he  is  elected  at 
the  regular  city  election.  By  ordinance  of  1825  he 
was  allowed,  in  lieu  of  salary,  one  per  cent  of  his 
receipts,  and  also  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  he 
actually  paid  out  from  moneys  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration. In  1833  the  salary  was  $75  a  year;  in 
1840  it  was  $300;  in  1856  it  had  grown  to  J[,ooo; 
and  in  1883  it  was  $3,000.  He  gives  $200,000 
bonds.     To  aid  him  in  his  duties,  he  has  several 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  city  treasurers  :  1816, 
and  1817,  O,  W.  Miller;  i8[8,  Louis  Dequindre; 
1819,  A,  Wendell;  1820,  T.  Rowland;  1821. Joseph 
Campau;  1822,  Levi  Cook;  1823,  Caivin  Baker; 
1824,  Peter  Desnoyers;  1825-1829,  H,  S.  Cole; 
1839,  J.  T.  Penny;  1830^1836,  R,  S,  Rice;  r836, 
D.  French;    1837,   P.   Desnoyers.   C.   Wickware; 
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l68  RECEIVERS  OF  TAXES. 

1838,  John  Farmer;    1839,  J,  C.  Williams;  1840-  12,  1861,  and  all  city  taxes  are  primarily  payable  to 

1842,  F.  X.  Cicotte;    1842-1844,  D.  J.  Campau;  this  officer.     Up  to  the  passage  of  the  charter  of 

1844-1845,  Theodore  Williams;    1846,  D.  Smart;  '883.   he  was  appointed  every  two  years  by  the 

1847,  John  Winder;   1848-1850,  W.  A.  Howard;  Common  Council,  on  nomination  of  the    mayor. 

i850-i854,N,B.  Carpenter;  1854-1860,  John  Camp-  The  charter  of  1883  lengthened  the  term  to  three 

bell;   1860-1861,  D.  P.  Bushnell;   1862-1866,  A.  A.  yws.     The  salary  in  1883  was  $2,500,  the  receiver 

Rabineau;  1866-1871,  E.  S.  Leadbeater;  July,  1871-  giving  $50,000  bonds- 

1876,  E.  C.  Hinsdale;   1876-1884,  Wm.  Parkinson ;  The  following  persons  have  served  as  reeeivers: 

1884-1888,]. S.Schmitldiel;  1888-         ,  T,  P.  Tuite.  1861  to  July,  1862.  B.   Franklin   Baker;    1862-1868. 

Thos.  R.  Cummings;  1869-1873,  Wm.  Y.  Rumney; 

1873-1877,  W,  A.  Throop;  1877-1879,  Robert  E. 

RECEIVERS  or  TAXES.  r^^^^^,^,  ,8;^i88,,  J.  M,  Welch  ;  i88,-,886,  Jacob 

Theofiiceof  receiver  was  created  by  Act  of  March  Guthard  ;   1886-         ,  S.  C.  Karrer, 
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JUDICIAL. 
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CHAPTER     XXX 


JUSTICE    IN   THE   OLDEN    TIME.— UNITED    STATES   CIRCUIT  COURT,— DISTRICT 
COURT.— UNITED    STATES   OFFICERS.— liAXKRUPTCY    COURT. 


In  considering  the  subject  of  justice,  and  its 
legal  administration,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  settlement  of  Detroit  was 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
in  this  western  region.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
of  the  dangers  from  hostile  Indians  as  well  as  from 
the  English,  a  military  settlement  was  a  necessity. 
A  company  of  soldiers  was  therefore  sent  with  the 
first  settlers,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  colony  pre- 
sented an  appearance  quite  unlike  that  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  Rock,  or  of  the  Quakers  with 
William  Penn.  The  treachery  of  the  savages,  the 
various  exigencies  arising  among  settlers  tar  removed 
from  the  restraints  of  ordinary  society,  and  the 
jealousies  and  ai-ibitioiis  of  leading  members  of  the 
colony,  all  combined  to  make  military  rule  not 
only  desirable,  but  necessary.  Cadillac  and  the 
other  French  commandants  were  therefore  invested 
with  ainiost  plenary  powers  They  could  imprison 
at  pleasure  or  even  run  th  tr  swords  through  a  per- 
son who  grosviv  offended  they  were  amenable, 
nevertheless  to  the  governor-general  at  Quebec 
and  (o  the  toloni  il  minister  in  France,  and  com- 
plaints against  them  were  not  infrequent. 

About  1720  the  mhabititnts  complained  to  the 
tuuncil  that  Tonty  \ias  judi,c  and  party  in  all  the 
d  fferences  which  arobC  rcspecliug  conuiierce,  and  if 
anj  one  attempted  to  claim  his  rights,  he  was  ill- 
u-^d ,  that  in  one  tase  he  struck  Du  Rui.s.soii  with  a 
|^ane,  and  trampled  him  luider  foot,  so  that  he  left 
theroom  covered  with  blood,"  and  that  when  the 
matter  was  reported  to  Vaudreuil,  no  attention  was 
p  'd  t    "       In    7      th  judges  at  the  three 

{  N       i-  n  1    a  h  inhabitant  was  com- 

p      d        I  m  f  h    e  cities  as  his  domi- 

1  h  Id  b       rved  and  cases  tried. 

"J         high  nal  complaints  of  the 


o  belie- 


i  that,  i 


1 


f     h     commandants   was 
b    h   m  Id     nd   J  d  The  circumstances   of 

h      p  u  h    ha  they  could  not  afford 

1    na     n  f    h  1    <i.     The  necessity  of 

'.onstant  watchfulness  and  foresight  in  dealing  with 
and  governing  the  savage';,  who  clustered  about  the 
fori   and   freeh'  mingled   with  the  jjeople,  made  it 


impossible  for  them  to  indulge  frequently  in  freaks 
of  temper,  or  to  aiiow  or  commit  injustice.  A 
coolness  and  an  intrepidity,  seldom  found  in  mean 
or  malicious  natures,  were  important  attributes  of 
the  men  who  should  successfully  govern  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  in  many  respects  the  government  was 
almost  patriarchal  in  its  character.  The  command- 
ants were  called  upon  to  witness  all  important  pri- 
vate transactions,  and  no  wedding  or  christening  was 
quite  satisfactory  without  their  presence. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Kn;rlish  rule  the  gov- 
ernment was  still  of  a  military  ciiaracter,  and  the 
fatherly  offices  of  the  commandants  were,  if  possi- 
ble, even  more  frequently  exercised.  Commandant 
De  Peyster  both  married  and  baptized  those  who 
desired  his  services,  using  the  forms  of  the  English 
Church.  If  offences  were  committed  the  command- 
ants went  through  regular  forms  of  law,  and  tried, 
and  as  faithfully  executed,  those  whom  they  deemed 
deserving  of  death.  In  a  letter  dated  April  20, 
1763,  addressed  to  General  Amherst,  Major  Glad- 
win said,  '■  The  Panis  (a  Pawnee  Indian  slave)  who 
escaped  from  the  guard  last  winter  got  off  to  the 
Illinois ;  therefore  I  thought  il  best  to  try  the  woman, 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Clapham ; 
which  I  had  put  in  execution  in  the  most  public 


The  original  manuscript  of  the  letter  has  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  memoranda,  probably  added  by 
the  aide-de-camp  of  General  Amherst; 


his  head,  and  Ihro 
livered  up  by  a  pai 


the 


then 


:ui]ly.  has 


nade  his 


fotdio) 


an,  being  foui 


With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  com- 
mandant, and  the  division  of  power  between  him 
and  the  resident  governor,  Thomas  Smith  testified 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Claims,    on   July  14, 
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maDclHQt  was  considered  the  chief  ma^isLr^iie,  and  acted  aticn 
inihf -at  cottivltiag  any  oKbirta^i^tratt,     If  any  dc bloc attcmplcd 

in^ly  detoini^d  until  the  decision  of  the  coiDinaitdant whs  complied 

hdencs  was  always  placed  by  the  British  Govemioeat,  was  sub- 
mitted to,  and  wascenainly  the  Chen  lavoi  the  laud,  whcibei  il 
he  called  civil  or  military  law.  or  whether  that  will  related  lo  ciiii 


that  Governor  Hamiltoa  was  conimissioned  by  (he  King  uf  Crei 
Britain,  aa governor  lesidenC  ac  Delroil,  but  believed  that  he  wc 
so  commissioned,  but  witness  knows  Ihal  his  aiilhotity  was  di^ 

witness  thinks,  and  consequently  decisions  of  civil  matlcts  wei 
made  by  Governor  Hamilton,  bu    ■ 
nlzed  by  Captain  Montpasant,  v 


idthisasMsexclusiv 


The  manuscripts  of  Sir  William  Johnson  show 
that  in  1767  there  was  much  trouble  and  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  commandant  and  the  com- 
missioner of  trade,  each  of  these  officers  claiming 
the  right   to   settle  disputes  between   the  trailers. 

Under  both  French  and  English  rule,  the  notarial 
office  was  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  practically 
combined  the  duties  of  court  clerk  aiid  register  of 
deeds.  Tlie  notary  kept  copies  of  all  papers  wit- 
nessed by  or  before  him,  registered  marriage  con- 
tracts, and  was  connected  with  every  transaction  in 
business  and  in  social  life. 

Among  the  notaries  acting  between  1734  and 
1760,  or  later,  were  Robert  Navarre,  Simon  Sanjui- 
net,  Baptiste  Campau,  and  G.  Monforton.  About 
1760  the  name  of  Philip  Dejean  begins  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  old  records  of  every  sort.  He 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  April  24,  1767, 
and  on  the  20th  of  July  following,  Robert  Bayard, 
major  commanding,  appointed  him  second  judge  of 
a  temporary  court  of  justice,  to  be  held  every  month 
to  decide  all  actions  of  debts,  bonds,  bills,  contracts, 
and  trespasses  involving  large  amounts. 

It  would  seem  that  Dejean's  doings  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  all  the  citizens,  as  a  committee  of 
investigation,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Commandant  George  Turnbull.  On  May 
21,  1768,  they  reported  themselves  as  of  opinion. 


the  moneys  accruing  from  thence  to  be  applied,  as  in  the  time  of 

I'hird,  no  person  ivaving  appeared  liefore  ns.  Id  make  any  com- 
plaints against  said  Philip  Dejean.  with  respect  lu  his  publl.- 
olHce,  we  are  of  upinioa  that  ihey  vers  ill-founded  end  ..iihoul 

Signid,  J*HES  Sterling,  CoLoHet.  Ahdrews,  T.  Wii.tJiHS, 

Wll.LlAM   EdQAH,  JOMH  HOBIBOK,  F.USTACHB  GaMHI.IW,   P, 

Sr.  Co5«E,  I.  Cabscib,  T,  MottKKt,  A.  Barthe. 

Dejean's  character  being  thus  approved,  he  was 
further  honored,  on  June  14  following,  by  being 
newly  appointed  notary,  with  power  to  examine  by 
oath  and  evidence,  but  could  give  no  final  award 
except  by  joint  request.  Matters  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion were  to  be  approved  by  the  commandant. 

The  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church  show  that 
Pierre  St.  Cosme  was  acting  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  on  September  1 5,  1762 ;  and  Philip  Le  Grand 
is  named  as  a  justice  on  March  18,  1764. 

Under  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  the  criminal  law 
of  England  was  introduced  as  a  guide  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice;  but  as  the  same  Act  abolished 
all  courts  of  justice  in  the  province,  after  the  first  of 
May,  1775,  and  as  the  laws  of  England  were  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  much  discretion  was 
allowed  to  or  assumed  by  the  governor  and  com- 
mandant, many  enormities  were  perpetrated  under 
the  semblance  of  law. 

When  Henry  Hamilton  was  appointed  iieutenant- 
govemor,  a  judge,  assessor,  and  sheriff,  were  also  to 
be  commissioned,  and  to  be  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  year  each.  The  judge  was  not 
immediately  named,  and  on  February  2,  1777,  Gov- 
ernor Carleton  wrote  to  Hamilton  saying ; 

that  capacity  you  have  a  right  to  issue  your  warrants,  fnrappre- 
hetiding.  and  sending  down  (to  Montreal)  any  persons  guihy  of 
criminal  offences  in  the  district,  at  least,  such  as  are  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  deserve  taking  that  journey ;  but  these  orders 

Subsequently  a  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  as  judge 
at  Detroit,  but  he  died,  and  in  a  letter  dated  April 
26,  1778,  Hamilton  says  his  loss  "must  be  doubly 
felt,  while  1  am  obliged  to  act  as  judge,  and  in 
several  cases  executor  of  justice.  There  is  no  execu- 
tioner or  gaoler,  nor  is  a  gaol  yet  built,  though 
greatly  needed."  In  another  letter,  dated  August 
17, 1778,  he  says;  "Our  law  proceedings  here  are  as 
vague,  and  perhaps  irregular  as  can  be,  but  our 
situation  must  excuse  and  account  for  it."  About 
this  time  he  sen:  a  man  named  Gardener  (believed 
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to  have  murdered  his  wife),  and  also  witnesses,  to 
Montreal  for  trial.  Turning  back  two  years,  we 
find  that  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Detroit.  John  Cou- 
tincinau  and  Ann  Wyley— the  6rst  a  former  servant, 
and  the  woman  previously  a  slave  of  Abbott  and 
Finchiey — were  accused  of  stealing  about  J50  in 
furs  and  money  from  their  late  employers.  They 
were  arrested  on  June  26, 1776,  tried,  convicted,  and 
on  March  26,  1777.  at  twelve  o'clock,  were  hanged 
on  the  public  common.  The  following  letter,  con- 
tained in  Volume  VI.  of  Almon's  Remembrancer, 
published  at  London,  and  written  by  John  Dodge, 
of  Detroit,  gives  interesting  details  concerning  Ham- 
ilton's doings  in  the  Coutincinau  and  other  trials ; 


Mr.   Dodge  and  others.    In  speaking  of  Governor 
Hamilton  the  record  saysi 


-e  he  had  recovered  si 


n  Jam 


f  10  June,  with  th 


It  will  be  remembered  that  these  records  were 
made  after  the  capture  of  Governor  Hamilton, 
Philip  Dejean,  and  others  at  Vincennes,  and  while 
they  were  confined  in  Virginia,  The  document  con- 
tinues: 


he  ordeied  10  be  drummed  out  of  the  town.    CapUin  Lord  uf  Ihe 
Eighteenth  Regiment,  late  canunaiutant  of  Ihe  Illmois,  and  at  that 


nelty  a, 


in  thee 


Delioi 


in  the  fi 


of  17 


judge  on  the  trial  of  Joseph  Hecker  {formeriy  a  fui 
town)  for  having  killed  his  brolher-in-law,  Monsieur 
quarrel.  Judge  Dejean  passed  sentence  of  denlh  upon 
was  approved  of  by  Governor  Hamilton,  and  put  in 
lev  days  after,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  who  surroun 


verities,  heightening  Ihecrueky  of  his  orders  by  his  j 


Mr.  Dodge  was  eventually  sent  down  and  con- 
fined in  jail  at  Quebec,  He  escaped  from  there  on 
October  9,  1778,  and  on  July  13,  1779,  wrote  from 
Pittsburgh  to  "  Philip  Boyle,  merchant  at  St.  Duski  " 
(Sandusky),  as  follows  : 

It  is  wilh  pleasure   that   I  inform   you  that  I  have  made    my 


ical  Dejean,  Lamoihe  I 


'e  death,  butho>T 


Mid  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  am 
5n  were  both  liable  10  be  prosecuted  for 
make  these  things  known  in  England,  th 


The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  under 
date  of  June  iS,  1779,  give  details  as  to  the  cases  of 


Returning  to  Governor  Hamilton,  we  find  that 
notwithstanding  the  outrageous  character  of  his 
proceedings.  Governor  Haldimand  rather  jusrified 
and  excused  him,  especially  in  the  Coutincinau 
case ;  but  the  grand  jury  for  the  district  of  Montreal 
did  not,  and  on  Monday,  September  17,  1778,  they 
indicted  Governor  Hamilton  for  allowing  Dejean  to 
perpetrate  such  enormities.  They  said  that  in  De- 
cember, 1775,  Dejean  illegally  acted  as  judge,  and 
caused  one   Hecker  to  be    apprehended    for   the 
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murder  of  one  Chas.  Moran,  sentenced  him  to 
death,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  execution ;  and 
that  on  or  about  March,  1776,  he  arrested  John 
Couiincinau  and  Nanc}',  a  negro  woman,  charged 
with  attempting  to  burn  a  dwelling  belonging  10 
Abbott  &  Frnchley,  and  also  with  having  stolen 
money  and  peltries ;  that  he  sentenced  Coutincinau 
to  death,  and  that  on  or  about  July.  1776,  he  was 
hanged ;  that  Nancy  remained  in  prison  a  time,  and 
was  pardoned  on  condition  that  she  serve  as  execu- 
tioner, which  she  did,  and  that  then  Dejean  hanged 
her  also,  and  that  without  law  or  authority.  He  also 
fined  for  offences.  An  action  was  also  brought 
against  Dejean,  and  on  December  4,  1 778,  CrtDvemor 
Hamilton  wrote  to  Haldimand,  saying: 

rom   Mr.    Gary,    the   deputy  shtriff  nc    Monlnal, 


Mr.  D 


l=g«l  p, 


plaint  ogaliiBt  myself  be  lodged  ji 


In  March,  1778,  Thomas  Williams,  father  of  Gen- 
eral John  R.  Williams,  was  acting  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  July,  1784,  he  declined  to  act  longer,  and 
induced  Mr.  Monforton  lo  attend  to  the  business  in 
his  stead.  His  commission,  issued  by  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  1779. 
is  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  J.  C.  D.  Williams 
of  this  city.  An  immense  wax  seal,  half  an  inch 
thick  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  bear- 
ing many  devices,  is  attached  to  the  document. 

Thomas  Smith  served  as  commissioner  of  peace 
in  1778.  In  1779  the  commandant  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  Trustees,  with  jurisdic- 
tion extending  to  ten  pounds.  Eighteen  of  the  mer- 
chants then  entered  into  a  bond  that  three  of  them, 
in  rotation,  would  hold  a  weekly  court,  and  that  they 
«o(ild  defend  any  appeals  which  might  be  taken  to 
the  courts  at  Montreal.  This  court  lasted  about 
eighteen  months,  and  then,  as  legal  objections  were 
made  to  it,  the  court  was  abolished.  This  pleased 
the  careless,  but  was  unsatisfactory  to  merchants, 
and  on  March  28,  1781,  they  petitioned  De  Peyster 
for  relief  "to  enable  them  to  collect  of  those  who 
were  able  but  unwilling  to  pay  their  debts."  De 
Peyster  was  at  a  loss  to  knon-  what  to  do,  and  on 
April  3.  1781,  he  wrote  to  General  Haldimand,  say- 
ing, ■'  Formerly  summons  were  issued  by  the  justice 
and  decisions  given,  but  since  we  have  learned  that 
they  have  no  such  powers,  that  mode  has  ceased." 

The  establishment  of  regular  courts  dates  from 
July  24,  1788,  when  several  districts  were  created  by 
the  Canadian  council.  Detroit  was  embraced  in  the 
District  of  Hesse.and  William  Dunmore  Powell  was 


the  first  judge.  In  17S9  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
were  provided  for,  with  jurisdiction  without  appeal, 
except  to  the  governors  and  council.  The  wealthier 
citizens  were  made  judges,  and  they  banished, 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  at  pleasure.  In  De- 
cember, r788,  a  session  of  the  court  was  held  at 
Detroit,  by  Louts  Deaufait,  senior  justice,  with  James 
May,  Charles  Girardin,  Patrick  McNiff,  and  Nath- 
aniel Williams  as  associate  justices. 

There  was.  however,  a  great  lack  of  proper  courts, 
and  much  uncertainty  about  their  action,  almost  up 
to  the  surrender  of  the  post.  On  April  30,  1792. 
Major  Smith  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  then  in  com- 
mand at  Detroit,  said,  "  It  is  strange  that  a  man, 
for  petty  misdemeanors,  shall  be  confined,  and  his 
property  sold  and  confiscated  for  debt,  when  another 
shall  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  rape,  and  robbing 
with  impunity." 

On  October  1 5,  1 792.  the  name  of  the  district  was 
changed  from  Hesse  to  Western  District,  and  in 
1 794  a  court  was  provided  for,  to  be  held  in  Detroit. 
The  law  was  repealed  on  June  3,  (796,  as  it  seemed 
no  longer  expedient  to  hold  sessions  in  Detroit. 
Under  the  English  (Government,  Courts  of  Genera! 
Quarter  Sessions  were  also  held,  the  last  one  on 
January  29,  1796, 

UNITED   STATES  CIRCUIT   COURT, 

The  first  Circuit  United  States  Court  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  provided  for  by  Act  of  July  ' ,  1836, 
the  court  to  be  held  the  third  Monday  in  June 
and  first  Monday  in  November.  By  Act  of  March 
3,  1837,  the  States  of  Ohio,  lUinois,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  were  made  the  seventh  circuit,  and  the 
time  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  sessions  fixed 
for  the  fourth  Monday  of  June.  By  Act  of  March 
10,  1^38,  the  sessions  were  changed  to  the  third 
Monday  in  June  and  the  first  Monday  of  November. 
By  law  of  March  31,  1839,  the  fall  session  was  to 
begin  on  the  second  Monday  of  October.  On  July 
14,  t862,  it  was  provided  that  an  additional  session 
should  be  held,  beginning  the  second  Monday  of 
February  in  each  year.  By  Act  of  July  15,  1862,  a 
new  division  of  circuits  was  made,  atid  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  were  made  the^eighth  cir- 
cuit. On  January  28,  1863,  the  circuits  were  again 
re-arranged,  Ohio  and  Mii-higan  being  made  the 
seventh  circuit.  The  terms  of  court,  by  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1863,  were  to  begin  on  the  first  Tuesdays 
of  June,  November,  and  March.  By  law  of  July  33, 
[866,  the  present  sixth  circuit,  embracing  the  States 
of  Ohio.  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  was 

The  court  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  District 
Court.  In  general,  its  power  may  be  thus  defined  : 
it  may  hear,  and  try  originally,  all  cases  coming 
under  United  States  Law,  except  admiralty  cases. 
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It  has  also  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  and  between  citizens  and  aliens,  in 
cases  either  of  law  or  equity,  involving  amounts  of 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  The  salary  of  the 
circuit  judge  is  $6,000.  He  is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  term 
being  for  life. 

The  first  sessions  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  were  held  in  the  Williams 
Building,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Bates  Street.  In  1839  sessions  were 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  the  United  -States  paying  $500 
a  year  rent  to  the  city.  In  1840  the  courts  were 
moved  back  to  the  Williams  Building.  On  June 
19,  184.3,  sessions  began  to  be  held  in  the  building 
purchased  by  the  Government  in  1842,  located  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Griswold  Street  and  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  The  building  was  sold,  October  4, 
1855,  to  the  Michigan  Insurance  Company  Bank, 
and  the  court  was  soon  after  moved  to  Young  Men's 
Hall,  on  the  north  side  ol  Jefferson  Avenue,  midway 
between  Rates  and  Randolph  .Streets.  The  sessions 
were  held  there  until  the  completion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Griswold 
and  Earned  Streets,  after  which  the  courts  were 
held  in  the  upper  story  of  that  building. 

The  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States,  for  Mich- 
igan, have  been  as  folloivs:  1836-1861,  J.  McLean; 
1862  1870,  N'.  H,  Suavne;  [870-1878,  H.  H.  Em- 
mons; 1878-1886.  J.  Baxter;  1886-  ,  Howell E. 
Jackson. 

The  clerks  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
have  been  as  follows:  1837  to  June,  iE;7,  John 
Winder;  June.  1857  to  April  15. 1870,  W.D.  Wilkins; 
April  15,  1870  to  June  6,  r882.  Addison  Mandell; 
JuneS,  1882-        .  Walter  S,  Harsha. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

By  Act  of  February  13,  1 


nade 


(or  the  holding  of  the  first  United  States  Court  for 
this  region,  which  was  then  in  the  District  of  Ohio  ; 
sessions  of  the  court  were  to  begin  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  loth  of  June  and  December,  except  when  the 
lolh  fell  upon  .Sunday,  when  sessions  were  to  begin 
im  the  following  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  law  ever  took  effect,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is 
not  apparent,  as  the  judges  of  the  Northwest,  Indi- 
ana, and  Michigan  Territories  were  all  of  them 
direct  appointees  of  the  President,  and  endowed 
with  power  to  try  offences  against  United  States 
law.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory 
look  the  place  of  a  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and 
their  District  Courts  were  also  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States. 

United  States  District  Courts  for  the  State  of 
Michlg-an,  first  provided  for  by  Act  of  July  i.  1836, 
were  to  be  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  May  and 


October.  The  sessions  of  both  Circuit  and  District 
United  States  Courts,  for  the  entire  State,  were  at 
first  held  only  in  Detroit,  By  Act  of  February  24, 
1863.  the  State  was  divided  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts. The  court  held  at  Detroit  is  now  known 
as  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan.  Sessions  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays 
of  March,  June,  and  November;  and  for  admiralty 
cases  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The 
District  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  infrac- 
tion of  United  States  law,  and  in  admiralty  cases,  or 
cases  arisirig  in  connection  with  trade  or  travel  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  jurors  for  both  Circuit  and  District  United 
States  Courts  were  formerly  selected  by  the  clerk 
and  marshal;  by  law  of  June  30,  1879,  a  commis- 
sioner, who  in  politics  must  be  opposed  to  the  clerk, 
is  appointed  by  the  presiding  judge  to  assist  the 
clerk  in  the  selection  of  names. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  November  of  each  year 
they  select  the  names  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
persons  from  different  counties  in  the  district ;  these 
names  are  placed  in  a  box,  and  at  least  twenty  days 
before  court  term  begins,  the  clerk  and  marshal 
draw  out.  in  the  presence  0/  the  district  attorney, 
twenty-three  names  as  grand  jurors,  and  twenty- 
four  as  traverse  jurors.  The  jurors  are  paid  two 
dollars  per  day. 

Judges  of  the  District  Court  are  appointed  by  the 
Senate  on  nomination  of  the  President,  The  term 
is  for  life,  and  the  salary  is  $3,500  per  year. 

The  district  judges  of  the  United  States  at  De- 
troit have  been,  1836-1870,  Ross  Wilkins;  1870- 
'875,  John  W.  Longyear;  1875-  ,  Henry  B. 
Brown. 

The  clerks  of  both  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
are  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  both  judges 
and  hold  office  at  their  pleasure.  The  clerks  are 
paid  by  fees  appertaining  to  the  office.  For  services 
and  clerk  hire  they  are  allowed  to  retain  fees  to  the 
amount  of  $3,500  per  year. 

The  clerks  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
have  been  as  follows:  1837  to  October,  1848,  John 
Winder;  October,  1848,  to  June.  1857.  W.  D,  Wil- 
kins; June,  1857,  to  April  15.  1870,  John  Winder; 
April   15,  1870,  to  ,  D.  J.  Davison,     Deputy 

Clerk,  John  Graves. 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS. 

This  office,  directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States  Courts,  was 
provided  for  by  Act  of  September  24,  1789,  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  attorney  to  prosecute  all  offences 
against  the  Government,  its  property  or  laws ;  to 
attend  to  the  collection  of  all  debts  due  to  the 
Government,   or  of    the    forfeited    bonds  of    any 
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government  officer.     The  appointment  is  made  by 

the  Senate  on  nomination  of  the  President.    The 

term  of  office  is  indefinite.     The  salary  is  $200  and 

fees  not  exceeding  $6,000.    The  office  in  1880  was 

worth  about  $4,000  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  assistant  attorney  is  $2,000,  arid 

for  many  years  J.  W.  Finney  has  filled  that  position. 
The  following  persons  have  been  United  States 

attorneys  for  the  years  named:   i8o8-i8ji,  H.  H. 

Hickman;     !8[i-i8i4,     E.    Brush;     1814,    Chas. 

Lamed;    1815-1823,  Solomon  Sibley;    1823-1824, 

James  D,  Doty;   1824-1827,  Andrew  G.  Whitney; 

1827-1834,  Daniel  LeRoy  ;  1834-1841,  Daniel  Good- 
win; 1842-1845.  George  C.  Bates  ;  1845-1850,  John 

Norvell;    1850-1852,   George  C.  Bates;     1852,    S. 

Barstow;  1853-1857,  George  E.  Hand;  1857-1861, 
Joseph  Miller.  Jr.;  1861,  W.  L.  Stoughton;  1862- 

1869,  Alfred  Russell;  1869-1877,  Aaron  B.  May- 
nard:  1877-1885,  S.  M.Cutcheon;  1885-  .C.  P. 
Black. 

United  States    la    Hal 
This  office  was  first  crea   d  S  p    mbe     4  1789. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  marshal   o  n    k     arr    ts  of  all 
who  offend  against  the  Un    d  S  a      o         laws, 
such  as  smugglers,  counterf  In  f  ct,  the 

marshal  is  the  high  constabl  of  h  g  nment  of 
this  district,  and  attends  the  s  ns  of  ll  United 
States  Courts  to  see  that  i  nil  and  d  rs  are 
obeyed.  He  is  appointed  bj  h  P  d  nt  and 
Senate  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  salary  is  $200 
and  all  of  the  fees  if  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
J6.000. 

There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  deputies,  all 
appointed  by  the  marshal,  six  of  whom  are  located 
in  Detroit.  Their  salaries  are  dependent  on  the  fees 
received. 

The  marshals  for  the  Territory  and  State  have 
been  as  follows;  1805,  July  17  to  August  6,  Elisha 
Avery;  1805,  August  6  to  November,  1806,  James 
May ;  1806,  November  6  to  ,  Wm.  McD.  Scott ; 
1811  and  1812,  John  Anderson;  1812,  F.  Baby; 
(English  rule.)  1814,  J.  H.  Audrain;  1815-1812. 
Thos.  Rowland;  1831-1837,  Peter  Desnoyers; 
1837-1841.  Conrad  Ten  Eyck ;  1841-1845,  Joshua 
Howard;  1845-1847,  Levi  S.  Humphrey;  1847- 
1849.  Austin  E.  Wing;  1849-1853,  C.  H.  Knox; 
1853-1857,  George  W.  Rice;  1857-1858,  R.  W. 
Davis;  1858-1859.  M.  1. Thomas;  1859-186!.  John 
S.  Bagg:  i86r-i866,  C.  Dickey;  1866,  J.  G.  Park- 
hurst;  1867-1869,  N.S.Andrews;  1869-1877,  J,  R. 
Bennett;  1877-1886,  Salmon  S.  Mathevre;  1886- 
,  Galusha  Pennelt. 

Commissioners  for  United  States  Courts, 

This  office  was  pro\Hded  for  as  early  as  1789,  but 

no  commissioners  were  appointed  for  Michigan  prior 

to  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union.     The 


UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS. 


duties  of  the  commissioners  consist  in  hearing  and 
taking  such  testimony  as  may  be  referred  to  them, 
for  use  in  either  the  Circuit  or  the  District  Court,  and 
when  so  taken,  by  order  of  the  court,  the  testimony 
has  all  the  force  that  it  would  have  if  given  before 
the  court  itself.  This  is  done  to  save  the  time  of 
the  judges.  The  parties  to  any  case  requiring  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  inay  elect  the  commissioner  before 
whom  they  will  have  the  testimony  taken. 

The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  judge.  The  term  is  for  life,  and  they 
are  paid  by  the  fees  received. 

The  following  persons,  residing  in  Detroit,  were 
appointed  commissioners  on  the  dates  named ;  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1838,'  John  Winder;  November  1,  1841, 
Alexander  Davidson;  December  8,  1841,  Walter 
W.  Dalton ;  March  2,  1842,  John  Norvell ;  March 
20,  1843,  A.  T.  McReynoids ;  July  13,  1843,  A.  Ten 
Eyck;  September  4,  1843,  E.  P.  Hastings;  Sep- 
tember 4,  1843,  E.  Smith  Lee;  September  4,  1843, 
C.C.Jackson;  September  4,  1843,1  Addison  Man- 
dell;  June  17,  1845,  H.  Chipman;  June  J6,  1846. 
John  B.  Watson ;  June  29,  1 847,  Geo.  G.  Bull,  James 
V.  Campbell;  June  28,  1848.  Levi  B.  Taft;  June 
25,  1849,  Henry  R.  Mizner;  July  3,  1850,  S.  G.Wat- 
son, Wm.  D.  Wilkins;  January  2,  1851,  George 
Jerome;  June  20,  1851,  D.  A.  A.  Ensworth  ;  June  8, 
1852,  S.  D.  Miller;  November  30,  1852,  Geo.  W. 
Morell;  June  57,  1853,'  Wm.Jennison;  November 
3.  i^SSp  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer;  October  16. 
1861,  Thos.  S.Blackmar;  August  4,  1862,1  John  W. 
A.  S.  Cullen,!  Ervin  Palmer,'  Theo.  P.  Hall ;  Sep- 
tember i.  1862,  Geo.  P.  Russell;  May  5,  1863,1  J. 
Elisha  Winder ;  April  22,  1870,'  D.  J.  Davison; 
March  27.  1873.'  John  Graves;  June  28,  1877,1 
Charles  Flowers ;  February  25, 1881,'  H.  Whittaker; 
March  31, 1882,1  E.  C.  Hinsdale  ;  January  18. 1878.' 
J.  M.  Weiss;  April  r,  1886,'  Walters.  Harsha. 

Masters  in  Chancery. 

This  office  also  dates  from  1789,  and  the  first  ap- 
pointees for  Michigan  were  made  when  the  State 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Masters  in  chancery 
occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  Courts 
that  similar  officials  do  to  State  courts.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  circuit  and  district  judges,  and  are 
paid  by  fees  which  they  receive. 

The- names  of  appointees,  and  date  of  appoint- 
ment of  each,  are  as  follows ; 

F'ebruary  27,  1839,'  G.  E,  Hand  ;  December  12, 
1839,  C.  C.Jackson:  December  7.  1840,  J,  L,  Talbot, 
C.  Collins,  Alexander  Davidson;  June  21,  1841.  W. 
W.  Dalton;  October  15,  1841,  George  G.  Bull; 
October  22,  1842,  J.  Van  Rensselaer,  James  B.  Wat- 
son; October  9,  1843,  E.  Smith  Lee,  A.  T.  McRey- 
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nolds,  John  Norvell ;  October  12,  1843,'  Addison 
Mandeli ;  June  17.  1S45,  G.  T.  Sheldon;  June  [6, 
J846,  John  B.  Watson;  June  29,  1847,  James  V. 
Campbell;  June  19,  1851,  Levi  Bishop:  June  zo, 
1851,  D.  A.  A.  Ensworth;  June  27.  1853,1  Wm. 
Jennison;  June  18, 1857,  Daniel  Goodwin,  Jr.;  June 
29,  1859,'  JohnW.  A.  S.  Cuilen;  July  21,  i860,' 
Darius  J.  Davison;  June  16,  1862,  Thos  S.  Black- 
mar  ;  June  17, 1862,'  Geo.  A.  Wilcox ;  July  1, 1862,' 
John  J.  Speed;  June  7,  i88o,"  Henry  M.  Camp- 
bell. 


BANKRUPTCY   COURT. 


This 


s  first  provided  for  by  Act  of  April 
4,  1800,  which  Act  was  repealed  on  December  jg. 
1803.  A  second  Bankruptcy  Act  was  passed  on 
August  19,  1841,  to  take  effect  February  i  follow- 
in?.     On  March  3,  1842.  it  was  repealed.     Under 


both  of  these  laws  the  United  States  district  judge 
acted  as  register.  The  third  Bankruptcy  Act,  which 
created  the  office  of  register  in  bankruptcy,  was 
passed  March  2,  1867,  and  amended  July  27,  1868, 
Under  these  last  Acts  H.  K.  Clarke  was  appointed 
register,  June  9.  1867,  by  the  United  States  district 
judge,  and  held  the  office  during  the  entire  existence 
of  the  law.  The  compensation  consisted  entirely  in 
the  fees  connected  with  the  office,  and  out  of  these 
the  register  paid  for  the  ser\ice  of  one  regular  clerk, 
and  the  occasional  services  of  a  stenographer  and 
copyist.  The  duties  consisted  in  hearing  testimony 
and  taking  depositions  as  to  ability  of  bankrupts  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  on  a  satisfactory  showing,  to 
give  them  a  legal  discharge  therefrom.  The  office 
and  its  duties  were  abolished  by  law  of  1878. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  existed  as  late  as  1822, 
and  on  May  27  of  that  year  a  laiv  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  release  of  debtors  upon  the  surrender 
of  their  ]:iri->perty. 
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SUPREME  COURTS  OF  THE  TERRITORY  AND  THE  STATE. 


The  ordinance  of  1787,  creating  the  Northwest 
Territory,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  court, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  were 
to  form  a  court  and  have  a  common-law  jurisdiction. 
Each  judge  was  required  to  possess  a  freehold  estate 
in  the  Territory  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  Their  commissions 
were  to  continue  during  good  behavior.  The 
Governor  and  Judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were 
to  adopt,  and  publish  in  the  Territory,  such  laws  of 
the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  might  be 
necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  people.  These  laws  were  to  remain  in  force, 
unless  disapproved  by  Congress,  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Genera!  Assetiibly.  Sessions  of  the 
court  were  held  four  times  a  year 
seemed  to  require  it 
gin  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  May,  October, 
and  December.  The  first  session  was  held  August 
30,  1788.  When  Michigan  came  under  American 
control,  and  became  in  fact  a  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  held 
each  year  in  Detroit.  A  law  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  January  23,  i8oa,  appropriated  eighty- 
five  dollars  to  Arthur  St,  Clair,  the  governor,  for 
organizing  courts  at  Detroit.  The  court  was  at- 
tended by  lawyers,  some  of  whom  came  ail  the  way 
from  Cincinnati,  among  them  Judge  Burnet  and 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
litigants,  witnesses,  and  jurors  were  unable  to  speak 
or  understand  English,  and 
proceedings  were  conducted 
interpreted  sentence  by 
proceedings  very  tiresome. 

During  a  session  on  June  4, 
His  Majesty  King  (jcorge  III. 
at  Sandwich,  and  the  judges  and  bar  of  the 
and  officers  of  the  garrison,  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Detroit,  were  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  festivities.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  about  one  hundred  Americans  went 
over  A  spa  lous  building,  which  had  been  erected 
for  a  varehouse  was  so  arranged  that  between  four 
and  fi\e  !  undred  persons  could  be  seated  at  the 
table  which  was  richly  and  elaborately  furnished, 
and  abi  ndantly  s  pplled  with  everything  that  appe- 
tite or  taste    o  I  i  suggest. 


many  eases  all  the 
French,  which  was 
;.     This  made  the 

),  the  birthday  of 
s  being  celebrated 


Sessions  of  the  court  were  held  at  ihe  house  of 
Mr.  Dodemead,  then  located  on  the  south  side  ol 
Jefferson  Avenue,  near  Shelby  Street.  The  salary 
of  the  judges  was  ftSoo  per  year,  and  was  paid  by 
the  United  States.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  foUowingwere  appointed  on  the  dates  named : 
October  16,  1787,  S.  H.  Parsons.  J.  Armstrong,  J.  M. 
Varnum;  February  19,  1788,  John  Cleves  Symmes 
in  place  of  Armstrong,  declined;  August  20,  1789, 
Wm.  Barton  in  place  of  Varnum,  whose  term 
expired;  September  12,  1789,  George  Turner  in 
place  of  Barton,  declined;  March  31,  1791,  Rufus 
Putnam  in  place  of  Pirsons  le -eased-  February 
12,  1798,  R.  J.  Meii,s  n  pla  e  of  T  r  e  re  gned 
December  22,    1796    Josej  I    (  In  a  pace  of 

Putnam,  made  Eur\e)or  general 

The  Christian  na  ne  of  Judge  Me  gs  as  Return 
Jonathan;  the  origin  of  ths  sng  tar  na  e  las  a*; 
follows :  During  the  r  c  urtsh  p  h  s  father  and 
mother  had  a  quarrel  and  h  s  father  who  as  then 
at  the  home  of  his  s  eetheart  left  the  ho  se  she 
soon  repented,  and  runn  ni.  to  the  doo  a  le  I  o  I 
"Return,   Jonathan    ret     n  The   obed  ent   an! 

fully  pacified  lover  d  d  ret  They     e  e  hipp  1> 

married,  and  in  men  ory     f  tl  e    n    den      I  e  r  fi 
child  vi-as  named  Return  Jo  a    an  Me  g 

Supreme  Court  und  r  Indiat  i  Territory 
Under  the  rule  of  Ind  ana  Terr  tory  tl  e  bupre  ne 
Court  was  composed  of  Judges  Wm.  Clark,  Henry 
Vanderburg,  and  John  Griffin.  On  October '24, 
1804,  a  session  of  tiie  Circuit  Court,  presided  over 
by  Judge  Vanderburg,  was  held  in  Detroit. 

Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  Territory. 
Under  law  of  Congress  of  January  11,  1805.  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Territory  was  organized  on 
July  29.  By  Act  of  July  24,  1805,  regular  sessions 
were  to  begin  on  tlie  third  Monday  in  September, 
the  judge  holding  the  commission  of  earliest  date  to 
be  chief  judge,  and  the  other  judges  to  have  prece- 
dence according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions, 
unless  they  were  of  same  date,  when  the  age  of  the 
persons  was  to  determine  the  question.  The  court 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  concerning  the  title  to 
lands,  and  in  ail  other  cases  where  the  sum  in  dispute 
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exceeded  $200,  also  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases.  It  also  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  capi- 
tal criminal  cases,  and  in  proceedings  for  divorce. 
A  further  Act  of  February  18,  1809,  gave  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  over 
8500,  and  in  all  capital  criminal  cases  where  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  with  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  from  the  several  district  courts.  By 
Act  of  October  31,  1815,  jurisdiction  was  given  in 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  exceeded  $1,000, 
The  three  judges  with  the  gove 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory,and  p 
themselves  almost  entire  control  of  affairs.  They 
were  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  town  of 
IJetroit  and  disposing  of  the  lots ;  and,  by  the 
apathy  or  consent  of  the  citizens,  they  exercised 
authority  in  municipal  matters  as  well,  governing 
both  town  and  Territory,  and  administering  punish- 
ment at  their  pleasure.  The  old  court  records  show 
that  for  a  crime  of  some  kind  they  ordered  an  Indian 
to  be  "burnt  in  the  left  hand,"  and  the  foUowiiif; 
bill  for  executing  the  order  was  presented  and  paid ; 
TeirWory  of  Mkhisan  10  jams-  May,  May  1,  iS-6.  for  btand- 


When  notices  of  publication  were  ordered,  they 
were  sent  to  a  Pittsburgh  paper,  that  being  the 
nearest  place  with  which  ourcitizens  had  intercourse 
where  a  paper  was  published. 

On  its  first  session,  in  iSoj.the  Supreme  Court 
met  at  the  old  Cass  House,  then  occupied  by  Judge 
May.  In  1806.  it  met  at  the  house  of  John  Dode- 
mead.  On  September  20,  1809,  a  session  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Gabriel  Godfroy.  Jr.;  on  the  same 
day  John  Harvey  appeared  in  court,  and  made  an 
offer  of  a  room  in  his  house,  without  cost,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  court,  fn  l8i  +  the  houses  of 
Louis  Moran  and  John  Kinzie  were  made  use  of ; 
sessions  were  also  held  at  the  chambers  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  An  article  in  The  Gazette  of  October 
25. 1825,  says  that  the  court  sat  "sometimes  at  mid- 
day and  sometimes  at  midnight;  sometimes  in  the 
council  house  and  sometimes  at  the  cierk'  s  office ; 
sometimes  at  a  tavern  and  sometimes  ona  woodpile." 
Realize  this,  imagine  it,  if  you  can.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  facts  as  stated ;  they  were  matters 
of  public  notoriety. 

A  memorial  of  the  citizens,  of  January  3,  1823. 
presented  to  Congress,  and  printed  in  The  Detroit 
Gazette,  says : 


At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  September  13,  1820,  only  Judges  Wood- 
ward and  Withereli  were  present,  Judge  Griffin 
being  absent  from  the  Territory.  Business  went  on 
as  usual,  until  October  9,  when  Judge  Woodward 
absented  himself.  Judge  Withereli  then  adjourned 
the  court  till  the  first  Monday  of  December.  A  day 
or  two  after  Judge  Griffin  arrived,  and  on  October 
13  a  special  session  of  the  court  was  opened  at 
Whipple's  Tavern  by  Judges  Woodward  and  Griffin, 
even  the  sheriff  being  unan-are  of  it  until  he  acci- 
dentally happened  in.  The  court  then  adjourned 
til!  October  16.  at  the  council  house,  where  Judges 
Wond«'ard  and  Griffin  met,  and  rescinded  the  order 
of  adjournmejit  made  by  Judge  Withereli,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  those  present  to  do  business  at  such  a 
session  of  the  court,  it  was  adjourned  till  October  at, 
and  on  that  day  a  rule  was  entered  on  the  records 
that  a  regular  session  should  be  held  annually  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  August ;  the  court  then  ad- 
journed until  that  day,  entirely  disregarding  the  day 
in  December,  to  which  the  court  had  been  adjourned 
by  Judge  WithereU. 

On  December  4.  he  opcJied  the  court  alone,  and, 
although  botli  of  the  other  judges  were  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, Jud^  Withereli  was  compelled,  by  reason  of 
their  absence,  to  adjourn  the  court  si'iu  die. 

On  March  3  8  J  dg  W  d  d  d  Onffi 
came  together  d  d    h      adj      n    g      d       f 

October  21,  aid  h        d  d    j,  d  h 
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them  that  their  own  decisions  should  not  be  obli- 
gatory as  precedents.  Many  cases  were  decided  as 
whim  or  convenience  dictated;  favoritism  was  often 
grossly  manifest ;  and  court  rules  were  made  for  tlie 
benefit  of  particular  and  special  cases, —  notoriously 
so  in  the  case  of  Sibiey  7'.!.  Taylor,  in  1819  and 
1820.      ' 

After  neglecting  theirduties  as  judges,  they  would 
meet  .is  legislators,  and  pass  a  law  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  their  carelessness  or  indifference.  Pris- 
oners, on  giving  a  note  for  the  amount  of  their  tines, 
were  released  from  custody.  Of  necessity,  great 
irregularities  resulted  from  their  actions,  and  the 
highest  territorial  judicial  tribunal  was  brought  into 
contempt. 

During  all  these  years  there  was  no  remedy  in  law 
against  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  The  people 
had  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coi:rt  of  the 
United  States,  and  Congress  did  not  interfere, 
and  seeniingly  was  detennined  not  to  remedy  the 

From  1818  to  1836  the  Territory  now  known  as 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  a  part  of  Michigan,  and 
the  territorial  court  of  Detroit  had  jurisdiction  oi'er 
that  region  as  well.  Criminals  were  conveyed  here 
for  trial ;  and  the  plenary  power  which  the  judges 
exercised  was  a  great  convenience  in  trying  cases,  if 
uot  in  administering  justice.  In  some  reminiscences 
jiiven  by  Judge  !S.  F.  H.  Witherell.  in  Gibbs's  fourth 
volume  of  Michigan  Reports,  he  says: 

It  any  law  »ss  found  Id  work  badly,  the  governor,.  •«■  niie  at  the 


und  hroiiKhl  lor  I 


A  reference  to  Volume  1.  of  'lerritorial  Laws, 
pages  334  and  235,  shows  that  the  law  referred  to. 
"An  Act  establishing  Forms  of  Oaths,"  was  passed 
September  17,  1821,  Wm.  W'oodbridge,  secretary 
ef  the  Territory,  being  then  acting  governor,  anrf  A. 
B.  Woodward  and  John  Griifin  judges. 

The  IJetroit  Gazette  of  No\-ember  i,  1822,  says 
that  the  law  in  question  was  passed  in  the  evening, 
the  grand  jury  ha\ing  been  called  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  clay.  A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  contained  in  the  same  paper,  shows  that  there 
was  much  discussion  among  the  judges  as  to  the 
form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  grand  jury, 
and  they  finally  settled  the  matter  bypassing  the 
law  referred  to.  The  statute  in  question  is  thus 
shown  to  be  a  genuine  and  unmistakable  ex  post 


facto  law,  applied  even  in  a  trial  where  two  human 
lives  were  involved.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  annals  of 
any  other  region  in  the  United  .States  afford  such  a 
record. 

The  case  on  trial  was  that  of  Ketaukah  and  Ke- 
waubis.  who  were  executed  December  27.  1821,  the 
former  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Madison,  the 
latter  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Ulrich, 

Concerning  the  trial  of  these  Indians,  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge told  the  following  incident :  J.  D.  Doty  had 
been  assigned  as  counsel  for  one  of  them,  and  B.  F. 
H.  Witherell  for  the  other.  In  company  with  Col- 
one!  Louis  Beaufait,  as  interpreter,  they  went  to  see 
their  Indian  clients,  and  learn  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Witherell  soon  finished  the  interview  with  his  client, 
and  they  all  repaired  to  the  cell  of  the  Indian  who 
murdered  Madison,  Mr.  Doty  aslied  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  shot  the  surgeon  The  honest 
savage  replied.  "I  saw  him  going  along,  and  f 
thought  I  would  like  to  shoot  him,  and  I  did." 
"But,"  said  Doty,  "was  there  not  some  accident;' 
Were  you  not  shooting  at  something  else  ?"  Alter 
some  time  the  prisoner  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
drift  of  the  inquiry,  and  replied,  "  Oh.  yes,  I  was 
shooting  at  a  little  bird."  The  young  advocate  then 
took  courage.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "  this  is  clearly  a  case 
of  no  malice  aforethought.  Now,  lell  me,  how  far 
was  this  little  bird  from  Madison's  head  ?"  The 
savage  held  up  one  finger,  and  with  the  digit  of  the 
other  hand  measured  the  distance  of  an  inch,  say- 
ing, "  So  far."  Of  course,  Mr.  Doty  saw  clearly 
that,  on  such  a  showing,  he  could  not  help  the 
Indian's  case.  The  defence  was  therefore  only 
nominal,  and  the  sentence  of  execution  speedy. 

During  their  confinement  in  the  old  jail,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Public  Library,  the  prisoners  con- 
trived a  sort  of  drum  by  draw ing  a  piece  of  leather 
over  the  vessel  containing  their  drink.  Aided  by 
this  instrument,  the  night  previous  to  their  execution 
they  danced  their  death-dance,  renewing  it  again  in 
the  morning.  From  the  jail  they  were  taken  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  where  an  a]>propriate  discourse 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hudson.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  gallows.  The  First  Regiment  of 
the  territorial  militia  were  under  arms  on  the  oi:ca- 
sion,  and  a  guard  of  United  States  troops  attended 
the  execution.  The  spectators  were  very  numerous. 
These  were  the  first  persons  hanged  in  Michigan 
after  its  cession  to  the  United  Slates.  The  cost  of 
their  execution  is  indicated  in  an  appropriation  bill 
of  J;muary2t,  1822.  which  gave  $176.55  to  E.  Wing 
for  services  in  Supreme  Court,  "  and  for  executing  a 
certain  Indian,"  and  "  $33.88  to  Thomas  Rowland 
for  erecting  a  gallows  for  the  execution  of  a  certain 
Indian."  Some  writers  have  stated  that  one  of 
these  Indians  committed  suicide  the  night  before  he 


)  be  hanged,  and  tliat  but  < 
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e\ei  fed  The  Gazette  of  December  28,  1821,  says 
tldC  both  uere  han£,ed  The  statement  that  one 
cotnmdttd  suicide  probably  originated  from  the  fact 
that  five  >ears  after  the  p\ccution  of  the  two  Indians 
referred  to  t\\  other  Indians,  Kiskauko  and  lijs 
son  the  Bifj  Beaier  were  in  jail,  awaiting  trial  for 
the  murder  of  an  Indian  in  Detroit.  While  in  jail, 
kiskauko  WIS  visited  b\  some  of  Iiis  tribe,  one  of 
whom  ga\e  him  poison  and  on  May  17.  1826,  he 
was  found  dead  n  his  cell  On  October  6  toliow- 
ing  his  son  e'^caped  Kiskauko  had  always  been 
troublesome  and  e\  en  his  m\  n  tribe  hardly  regretted 
his  death  The  follow  ing  story,  told  by  Mr,  School- 
craft, may  account  for  this : 

Idaw,  was  liilkd  by  snother  of  ihe  same  tribe,  and,  agreeably  to 


nally  d. 


to  the  astonishment  of  all,  iCiskauko,  the  Sasinatv  chief,  stepped 

dead.  On  being  asked  ivhy  he  thus  iiilerfered  with  the  operation 
of  their  old  law,  he  coolly  said.  "  The  la>c  Is  now  altered." 

Verily,  he  had  imbibed  the  same  spirit  that  ruled 
the  Territory  in  those  days. 

The  last  instance  of  capital  punishment  in  Michi- 
gan was  on  September  24,  1S30,  when  a  man  named 
Simmons  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
This  execution,  also,  took  place  near  the  old  jail,  and 
was  managed  by  Ben  Woodworth.  It  was  the  first 
and  only  time,  under  American  rule,  that  a  white 
man  was  hanged  in  the  territory  included  in  Michi- 
gan. The  occasion  attracted  a  large  crowd,  seats 
were  erected  for  spectators,  and  music  furnished  by 
the  military  band.  Entertainments  vvere  scarce  in 
those  rial's,  and  both  peojjle  and  officials  made  the 
most  of  any  and  every  "  occasion." 

[Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Michigan 
by  Revbed  Statutes  of  1846.] 

Much  of  the  unwise  and  ill-considered  doings  of 
the  judges  was  directly  chargeable  to  the  freaks  of 
Judge  Woodward. 

The  early  history  of  the  courts  could  hardly  be 
understood  without  something  more  than  a  passing 
allusion  to  that  eccentric  genius.  There  was  but 
one  such  man  in  ail  the  United  States,  and  for  nearly 
twentyyears  he  was  a  central  figure  at  Detroit.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  a  Virginian,  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  his  old  manuscripts  and  letters  prove 
that  he  was  really  learned  and  accomplished.  In 
conversation  he  is  known  to  have  been  entertaining 
and  agreeable.  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  he  was 
a  "character,"  that  only  a  Dickens  could  properly 
portray.  With  some  good  qualities,  there  were 
peculiarities  of  manner  so  marked,  and  slovenliness 
so  extreme,  as  to  almost  defy  description.  What- 
ever was  Olid  and  unreasonable,  he  was  sure  to  do. 


If  there  was  a  thunderstorm,  his  chair  was  placed 
outside  the  door,  and  he  would  calmly  sit  and  take 
his  shower-bath.  His  room,  which  was  both  ofhce 
and  sleeping  apartment,  was  destitute  of  a  book- 
case, and  many  valuable  papers  lay  in  a  heap  in 
one  corner,  and  clothing  for  the  wash  in  another. 
Sweeping  was  never  done,  lest  his  booKs  should  be 
deranged,  and  they  were  vvhere  he  left  them,  some 
on  the  floor,  some  on  chairs,  and  some  on  the  table. 
A  gentleman  who  was  a  passenger  with  the  judge 
on  the  Walk-in-the-water  in  the  sprirtg  of  1821,00 
a  trip  from  Detroit  to  Green  Hay.  relates  this  anec- 
dote: "  The  steamer  was  lying  at  her  littie  wooden 
pier  at  the  foot  of  Bates  Street,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  citizens  were  on  board,  to  take  leave  of  their 
friends  who  were  passengers.  Among  those  present 
was  Judge  Woodward.  Just  as  the  steamer  was 
about  to  cast  off  her  lines,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
had  been  hurriedly  dispatched  to  the  judge's  quar- 
ters, appeared  on  board,  ivith  a  clean  shirt  folded 
in  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief,  which  he  gave  to 
the  judge,  who  announced  that  he  also  was  a  pas- 
senger. As  the  steamer  entered  the  harbor  of 
Mackinaw,  where  she  remained  a  day,  he  went  be- 
low, and  soon  reappeared  arrayed  in  clean  linen. 
When  the  boat  left  for  Green  liay,  the  clean  gar- 
ment was  removed,  and  a  soiled  one  took  its  place. 
On  arriving  at  G  ee  la  a  hange  was  again  made. 
The  narrator  d  d  no  u  n  to  Detroit  in  the 
steamer,  but  he  dj  a  af  e  vards  told  him  that 
the  judge  pur  ued  i  e  ame  careful  course  on  the 
return,  contriv  g  I  he  one  clean  shirt,  to  make 
himself,  as  he    1  ough    pee    able  when  in  port." 

The  judge  w  as  \  ery  tall,  with  sallow  complexion, 
and  usually  appeared  in  court  in  a  loose,  long  over- 
coat, or  a  swallow-tailed  blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, a  red  cravat,  and  buff  vest,  which  wa,s  always 
open,  and  from  which  protruded  an  immense  mass 
of  rufHes.  These  last,  together  with  the  broad 
ruffles  at  bis  wrists,  were  invariably  so  soiled  that  it 
might  ahuost  be  doubted  whether  they  had  ever 
been  white.  His  pantaloons  hung  in  folds  to  his 
feet,  meeting  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  always  well 
greased.  His  hair  received  his  special  attention, 
and  on  couil  days,  particularly,  gave  evidence  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  one  tonsoriai  artist  of  the  town. 

On  one  occasion,  not  being  able  to  find  a  barber 
capable  of  cutting  his  hair  in  the  improved  fashion, 
he  sought  advice  from  a  member  of  the  bar,  who 
referred  him  to  Austin  E.  Wing,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  bringing  with  him  a  pair  of  shears.  His 
request  was  complied  with,  and  his  hair  trimmed  so 
close  that  he  was  compelled  to  wear  a  cap  for  weeks 
afterward. 

He  n'as  never  known  to  be  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  but  even  while  sitting  on  the 
bench  he  customarily  kept  a  glass  of  brandy  beside 
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him ;  and  night  after  night,  for  months  together,  he 
would  sit  in  Mack  &  Conant's  store,  and  alternately 
mkhpp       di  hky        Ih     regQ- 

la  h  If  p         as     k 

H  mljfd        hocyf  ladies, 

ad  Las  I     g        C  I  omb's 

J         f         ea  h  d  h        bl        He  at 

hr?  d    1     d  b  ll>        k    h      ff     d  seat, 

and  d    nk  p     f       b  f      h  Upon 

another  occasion  he  invited  several  of  the  first  ladies 
of  the  town  to  a  little  party  at  his  hotel.  As  chief 
justice  o(  the  Territory,  his  invitation  was  of  course 
accepted,  and  when  the  refreshments  were  served, 
each  lady  was  provided  with  a  plate  holdiiig  one 
almond,  one  raisin,  one  small  piece  of  candy  and 

During  a  part  of  his  stay  in  Detroit  he  kept 
bachelor's  hall,  with  a  man  for  cook  and  house- 
keeper. It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  he  intended 
to  marry,  as  he  paid  some  attention,  in  his  odd  way, 
to  a  lady  in  the  city.  He  had  a  fine  coach  and 
horses,  which,  when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  drive  with 
her,  he  sent  to  the  lady's  door,  ordering  his  coach- 
man to  await  his  coming  there.  This  was  intended 
as  a  notice  to  the  lady  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
nim.  After  a  while  the  lady  concluded  to  take  no 
more  drives  «ith  him.  The  last  time  his  coach 
stood  its  hour  at  her  door  she  declined  to  go,  and  he 
returned  home  on  foot,  giving  orders  to  put  up  the 
horses.  This  was  the  judge's  only  attejnpt  -it  court- 
ship while  he  remained  hi  the  Territory 

With  all  his  eccentricity,  he  would  often  manifest 
the  most  painstaking  research,  and  endei\i:r  to 
please  his  friends  and  gratify  the  publii  but  what 
he  would  do,  or  leave  undone,  could  ne\er  be  fore 
told.  He  was  frequently  in  trouble  with  the  people 
Once,  while  upon  the  bench,  he  said  that  the  French 
spent  more  time  at  church  than  was  consistent  with 
prosperity.  This  speech  naturally  inciuced  great 
excitement,  and  he  was  compelled  to  apologize. 
Most  of  his  writings  are  extremely  verbose  and  full 
of  literary  egotism ;  yet  when  it  was  his  pleasure  so 
to  do.  no  one  could  write  with  greater  modesty  and 
directness.  Allusions  to  his  personal  habits  and 
private  life  would  perhaps  be  unjustifiable  if  his 
public  doings  had  been  without  reproach ;  but  it  was 
of  these  last  that  the  people  specially  complained. 
His  conduct  was  protested  against  in  petitions  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

On  May  4,  1812.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  laid  before  the 
House  a  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  at  Detroit, 
with  other  papers  pertaining  thereto,  complaining  of 
the  non-execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
plicable to  the  Territory,  and  of  the  enactment  of 
laws  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Territory,  and 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  A.  B.  Woodward. 


Soon  after  this  the  post  of  Detroit  was  surrendered, 
and  during  the  period  of  British  (x:cupation  in  1 81 3 
and  1813,  Judge  Woodward,  by  appointment  from 
Colonel  I'roctor,  acted  as  chief  justice,  and  held 
court  under  British  lule.  This  gave  further  cau^^e 
for  ilissatisf action,  and  on  November  24, 1 8  [  1,  iii  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Poindexter  offered 
the  following: 


Mr.  Poindexter  said  "that  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  in  moving  this  resolution,  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  that  Territory.  Since  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  their  functions  had  ceased,  yet 
they  continued  to  receive  their  salaries,  while  one  of 
them  is  a  British  pri  n  and  an  th  r  has  accepted 
a  commission  unde  B  h  au  1  o  y.  He  wished 
to  reorganize  the  go  nn  n  a  d  nabie  the  proper 
authority  to   appoii      oh         ffi  and   such    as 

would,  perhapts,  ad     n  h     g       rnment  of  the 

Territory  better  than  h         f 

No  action  was  had   n  h  1  ;  possibly  be- 

cause it  soon  became  evident  that  Judge  Woodward  . 
endeavored  to  sen'e  the  inhabitants  while  acting  as 
a  British  official.  He  protested  vigorously,  to  I'roc- 
tor against  some  of  his  unjust  doings,and  is  deserv- 
ing of  credit  for  his  courage.  These  efforts,  un- 
douhtedl\.  secured  his  retention  as  judge  after  the 
close  cf  the  war.  His  conduct  on  the  bench,  how- 
ever dd  not  improve,  and  for  nearly  a  decade 
longer  the  people  were  outraged  by  his  follies. 

In  the  fall  of  1822  many  articles  were  published 
m  the  (idzette,  detailing  the  farcical  proceedings  of 
the  couns.  conducted  under  his  management  as 
chief  justice ;  and  the  articles  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people.  In  a  communication  signed  "Z.  Z.."  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  October  25,  1822,  the  following 
language  was  used  :  "  To  attempt  anything  like  a 
brief  outline  of  their  innumerable  outrages  upon  jus- 
tice and  common  sense  would  require  a  volume ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  were  even  possible,  policy  would  forbid 
it ;  as  the  very  extent  and  enormity  of  the  abuses 
detailed  would  throw  an  air  of  discredit  on  the  nar- 
ration, in  the  minds  of  those  at  a  distance,  to  whom 
alone  we  can  look  for  redress." 

A  series  of  letters,  contained  in  the  Gazette  of 
November.  1822.  and  addressed  to  Judge  Wood- 
ward,gives  further  indication  of  the  spirit  and  speech 
of  those  times,  and  sets  forth  his  characteristics  in  a 
manner  that  would  now  be  deemed  sensational. 
The  writer  quotes  from  the  court  records  of  June 
28,  1808,  the  following: 
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Wi^-^j.  John  WhippLe,  lale  of  the  disitia  o£  Detroit,  etc.,  equal  to  $S,883,  and  he  imprisoned  h»  months,  and  th:«  he  is  novr 

Laie  a  captain  in  the  armir  of  (he  United  States,  Yeomap,  on  Sat-  in  the  custody  of  the  marslifl]  unlil  this  fine  is  paid,  the  time  of 

trict  of  Detroit,  afoTCHid,  did  stop  the  undentigned,  one  of  the  paid.    Andtliat  Henry  B.  Itrevoort  pay  a  fineof  $350,  and  be  im- 

action  depLding  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  sa'id  rerrilory,  bet^n  P"""'  ^"•'  "'^  '=°"'  "'  "'^  Prosecution  are  paid. 

James  Peltier  and  James  and  Francis  Ijisalle  «as  continued,  and  "  !"  ""  ■^"'^  ""  ""'"''  ^'""  "gainst  Jean  Marie  Oulc.  it  is 

that  he,  the  said  John  Whipple,  iras  of  opinion  that  the  said  cn"-"»l^re''  ^y  tl'e  "urf  that  the  said  Jean  Marie  Oule  receives 

iL,  lion  ought  to  have  been  then  tried  ;  thai  he,  the  said  judge,  was  "P""  ^^  *^'^  '™''  '^'"^^  '"'f^  ™^  f"'  "  «"=  "'  t«e„,y.five 


id  John  Whip  I 


The  article  then  says ; 

This  varrant  was  made  returnable  b 
rarrant,  Whipple  was  brought  before  y. 
'ase,^ngavethe(ollowingopinion:  "' 
L.n  of  the  opinion  Ihat  John  Whipple  b 


>f  tlie  United  Slali 


Hanks,  it  is  coti 

i-iri-Tp 

11  tt 

I  Porter  Ms 

inks  pay; 

ut  fifty  dollars 

he  cost 

■sof 

dcdi' 

lllltv  IC 

>the 

Sept, 

;mberi 

«.  P 

Judges  pr 

Woodward,  liat 

H  r.rifli 

Adan 

,  k.n: 

ndi,  and 

.  Itrei 

™rt,  0 

J.  of  the  council 

dams  tor  amen 

.dinft 

Wednesday,  the 

ha!  301 

i  said  seme. 

AdamMnirbcj 

edbye 

hefi 

ne  and  imp 

that  the  said  A. 

iam  Mnii  do 

pay 

at 

,neo 

f  two  and  . 

:me-half  r 

nize  himself  in  thesnm  of  twenty-four  dollars,  with  two  sareties  in  sentence  as  respects  John  Slow  J.undi  be  amended  by  erasing  the 

thesum  of  tweU-edollaraeach."    This  outrage  upon  dei:ency  and  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  that  the  said  John  Stow  Lund)  do 

as  your  conduct.  ment.  and  that.the  said  Henry  B.  Btevi>ott  do  pay  a  fine  of  live 

Court,  Whilmore  Knaggs  committed  an  assanll  and  bailcry  upon  Hanks,  on  motion  of  council  it  was  considered  by  the  court  that 

your  person.    The  next  day  you  issued  a  warrant  under  your  hand  the  H<id  sentence  be  amended  by  erasing  the  fine,  and  thai  the  said 

and  seal,  charginghim  with  this  offence,  upon  which  Knaggs  was  P-  Hanks  do  pay  a  fine  of  one  cent  and  costs  of  Ihe  prosecution." 

Brush  and  others  that  yourKonor  did  not  lo;>k  well  silling  asan  Marie  Oule,  on  molion,  etc..  it  i« cnnadered  by  the  court  chat  the 

accuser.  Judge  Robert  Abbott  and  Richard  Smyth,  two  Jiistkes  of  said  sentence  be  amended  by  erasing  the  said  fine  and  whipping, 

the  peace.  H'cre  invited  to  become  your  colleagues ;  they  did  so,  and  the  said  Jean  M.  Otde  do  pay  a  fine  of  eight  dollars  to  Pierre 

and  you,  in  conjunction  with  them,  after  citing  many  aQthoritles  Chene,  with  the  cwt  of  theprosecullon,  and  stand  committed,  etc. 

to  justify  yourself,  on  the  fifth  of  July  ordered  that  Knaggsshould  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  on  this  day  were  not 

li.soo  each,  to  appear  the  neil  term  of  the  Supreme  CoBrt,  and  in 

inyonrownhnndwriting.onfiicinthecierfc'sofliceof  theSupreme  The  origin  and  progress  of  ihese  remarkable  trials 

ftT'the  -rZ^"  ""''""  '"'"  "™  P"""'^  *'y  ""^  f'™'"!  }""'  is  humorouslj'  told  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by 

MicHiGAM.  John  Gentle  to  the  Pittsburgh  Commonwealth,  and 

'*' '  "'  confirmed    in    almost    all    particulars   by   a   letter 

A   second  letter,   addressed  to  Woodward,  and  addressed   to    Stanley   Griswold,   acting  governor, 

dated  Friday,  November  8,  1822,  says  :  signed  by  James  Abbott  and  Wm.  McD.  Scott,  jus- 

inmyfirstiettertoyiiu.  1  broughtiwocasesfrom therecordsof  I'^es  of  the  peaire,  published  in  the   Philadelphia 

your  court,  in  one  of  which  you  acted  as  an  accuser,  a  prosecui,>r  Aurora  of  November  JO.  1 806.      Mr.  Gentle  says ; 


Soon  after  the  departure  of  Governor  Hull  and  Judge  Wood- 

charge and  proved  it. 

ward  for  Washington  City  (in  November,  iSos)  a  disagreeable 

The  writer  then  quotes  again  from  the  record, 

aflair  happened  between  the  military  officers  and  the  citiiens, ' 
The  officers  of  Fort  Detroit,  and  the  officers  of  Fort  Maiden,  on 

saying: 

setters.     The  British  oiScers,  on  their  part,  have  taken  and  de- 

gan, etc.,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  1S06,  etc.,  were 

livered  up  several  deserters  10  the  American  garrison,  Ihe  oflicera 

present  Judge  Woodward  and  Judge  Bates . 

■■  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Captain  AdamMuir, 

people  considered  such  proceedingsa  violation  of  the  civil  Uiws  of 

Ensign  John  Slow  Lundi.  and  Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Brevoort,  it 

the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  have 

H  considered  by  the  court  that  Adam  Muir  pay  a  fine  of  len 

always  succeeded  in  rescuing  Ihe  poor  devils  out  of  their  bauds. 

Pounds  Sterling,  equal  to  forty-four  tlollars  and  forty  cents,  and 

On  Saturday  evening  a  BHiish  soldier  by  the  name  of  Morrison 

tody  of  the  marshal,  until  this  fine  is  paid,  the  time  0!  imprison- 

ooment  iaeipired.  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  are  paid.  And 

search  of  him,  and  remained  in^egaUe  m  the  fori  all  the  after- 

'hat John  Stow  Lnndi  pay  a  fine  two  thousand  Pounds  Sterling, 

noon,  in  rampsny  with  the  oflkers  of  the  fort.    After  dusk,  in  the 
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Ik,  luasKLit  from  the  fart  to  reconnoiter  the  town  for  th»  Morri-  pcifurmftuce  of  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  by  hi5  ^ oimtry  to  do, 
HOn.  The  captain,  L>e!n£  a  vigijant  oiticer,  soon  diacD\'ered  the  the  enortnily  of  their  crimP?  ;  ae  such  irre^larity  of  conduct 
enemy,  and  returned  to  the  fort  ivilh  intelligence  of  hia  position,  might  involve  loantriea,  now  »t  peace,  in  nil  the  horrors  of  de- 
leaving an  advance  guard  to  pri:vent  the  enemy's  retiest.  The  stnicti\'e  war.  He  then  said,  "  It  is  the  npinicn  of  the  court  that 
British  olGcer,  led  by  the  American  heroes,  sailied  out  of  the  fort,  Captain  Muir's  crime  is  much  more  heinous  than  En^'n  Lundi's, 
double  charged  with  good  Monongahela.  Ueutenant  lirevoorl  he  having  actually  discharged  the  pistol  with  intention  to  loll  Mot- 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Lnsign  Luodi  the  left,  and  Captain  rison  (although  at  the  same  time  it  passed  through  the  calf  of  his 
Muir  the  center  division.  LieuienanI  Hanks,  Adjutant  Hull,  and  own  leg).  Therefore  the  judgment  of  the  court  is,  that  Captain 
Captain  Tutllc  retreated  under  the  guns  of  Mis.  Detty  HcBryd'i  Adam  Muir  be  fined  in  ten  Pounds  Sterling,  and  se\-enteen  daysim- 
battery,  while  a  furious  attack  nas  made  on  the  enemy's  out-  prisonmcnt,  and  to  remain  in  custod)-  of  the  maishai  until  thesame 
works.  shall  be  paid.    It  is  also  the  judgment  of  llic  court  that  Ensign 

>  ^y.  $3,SBS,  and  six  months  imprisonment,  and  remain  in  cus- 
/  □[  the  marshal  until  the  same  shall  be  paid.    It  is  the  judg- 


Theb 

e^egec 

1  was  under  i 

he  command  of  Lieutcnan 

1  Seek,  an 

officer,   who, 

having  no  other  ueapon  < 

than  his 

.bodkit 

land  Sheffield 

needles,  did  not  hold  out  lo 

ng  against 

sooneff, 

Khere  the  invl 

ncible  heroes  of  both  oalior 

L»  entered. 

sword  in 

ihand. 

Lundl  presented  a  loaded  pistol  to  Se 

ek'shead. 

ted  and  dragged  the  vanquii 

shed  Mot- 

rison  in 

street.    "M, 

iirder!  Fire!  Indians!"  w 

>as  loudly 

m  the  throats 

e  time ;  the  same  sounds  w 

.*e  rever- 

berated 

by  the 

neighborhood  ;  a  general 

lerrffi-pre- 

vailed,  fi 

chculati 

Lown    that  se. 

i-en  hundred  Indians  were 

lying  in 

ambush. 

fifteer 

1  miles  hack  i 

n  the  woods,  ready  to  mass 

nd  shovels,  others,  carryin 

and  ban 

eta  of  1 

rater,  shouted 

I"  Where  are  the  Indians? 

Where  is 

the  fire  i 

"    M 

epori  of  a  pistol  was  heard 

sounded  in  the  terrified  pe. 

ople'sears 

likegrea 

,  and  directed 

jn.    John 

Hari-ey, 

ahaki 

!r,and  next  « 

.eighbor  to  Seek,  was  at  his 

own  door 

eaffra; 

(■began.    Seei 

ingoneby 

the  shou 

Iders.  1 

md  ivithout  kno\ving  the  cause  of  the  ci 

istody,  he 

1   hold 

of  Morrison': 

i  limbs,  and  detained  him 

ranee  of  iheh 

threats  to  run  him  through  and  to 

blow  out 

Id  story  was  half  realized 

of  ■'  Pull 

baker,  pi 

ulide^ 

■il."    ■■Firea 

ndbed d,  you  ruffians! 

! "  was  all 

daysim, 

iriso 

nment, 

and 

"tor 

1  in  cu! 

,tody 

(Sha 

II  be  pa 

id." 

E 

osign 

Lundi 

hunj 

san; 

t.    Th. 

diec 

ared  with 

other,  ro 

sefr 

om  thei 

.t3,andre 

tired. 

The 

irt.  finding  they  had  missed  their  aim  in  this 
r  popularity,  now  set  their  wits  at  worli  to 
ileautime  Judge  Griffin  arrived,  and  took  his 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  judgments  were 


1,  consider! 
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struggle  ensued,  but  Lundi,  finding  Seek  had  the  command  of  his 
pistol  arm,  arul  percuvmg  an  opening,  Gred  it  off  towards  the 
ground  ;  and  not  with  an  intention  to  kill  Seek,  as  was  erroneously 

uig  that  since  he  could  not  take  him  alive,  he  would  leave  him  '"■'^  presenting  the  lowest  dregs  of  humiliation  to  a  people  for- 

dead.    Morrison,  perceiving  his  Intention,  struclt  the  pistol  to  one  merly  cheerful,  generous,  and  brave,  although  now  debased  to  the 

side,  and  insteadofl!illingMorrisoB,theball  went  through  the  calf  meanest  eitreme  by  the  jailing  pranks  and  legerdemain  tricksot 

of  bis  own  leg.    Thecltizensby  thistime  assembled  in  great  uum-  'I"™  unprincipled  judges  that  fill  our  judgment  seats. 

ber,.  and  relieved  Han-ey  from  a, -erydangeroits  situation  :sur-  A  third  letter  to  Woodward.  Contained   in  the 

rounded  the  officers,  and  earned  them  in  CIVIC  triumph  to  Smyth's  ^         .        r  i-  ^j         b.  ,  „ 

Tavern, togellhewounddressed.    Lieutenant  Hanks  and  Adju-  Gazette   of  Friday,   November  15,    1822,   addressed 

tani  Hull,  seeing  the  people  more  moderate  than  usual  in  such  him  as  follows  : 


1806,  the  trials  of  Muir,  Lund 
able  jury  was  impaneled,  and 
were  brought  forward,  and 


ing  places,  and  finding  the 

Von  havi 

1  been  plainly  and  distinctly  < 

charged  with  turpitude 

islency,  with  meanness  and  in 

justice,  with  indelicacy 

■bloody  oaths  that  if  the  cit. 

>od,  with  selfishness  and  conte 

mpt  for  public  opinion. 

they  would  turn  the  guns  of 

If  you  ask 

for  the  specifications,  I  refer  j 

.  hell.    They  were  all  taken 

tions  on  this  subjecl.    And  whi 

liiance  10  stand  trial  at  the 

these  grave 

charges,— charges  which  not  0 

niy  involve  your  official 

phrase  you 

stand  mule;  which,  according 

to  the  common  sense  of 

dmits  the  truth' of  the  charges. 

allegation. 

fairly  and  distinctly  made,  amo 

tomeys  waived  their  plead- 

■lutions,  and  stimulate 

with  their  verdict.  Guilty. 

.0  offer  them  at  public  meeting! 

able  to  per, 

I  and  poHtical  degisda- 

afewmioutes,thenr«um- 

ThisTer 

ritory  is  aixiul  lo  emerge  from  1 

ber  loog  night  of  polit- 
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indul^ncc  whidi^  from  our  former  laioentu  and  aul 
had  a  rij^ht  to  expect,  you  have  now  no  Irmger  the  a 
upon  our  forbearance,  and  have  hecoine  a  lit  Bubjecl 


The  portals  of  yuur 


friendshipf  or  gratitude,  holding  one  of  the  highest 


iflllest  elaira 

^«aki  on  critical  emergencies.    Durinj  Ihe  opcialion  of  one  of 

gale  was  reflecting  in  pretty  severe  terms  upon  the  proceedings  of 

the  court,  one  of  the  asociate  judges  (umed  involuntarily  toward 

your  official 

the  seat  of  the  presiding  judge,  and  aslied  whether  such  a  lon- 

lempl  wis  lo  be  endured;  the  strange  oracle  replied,  or  appeared 

^h^Lg^n 

10  reply,  "  1  consider  myself  absent."    On  one  occasion,  while  a 

suit  was  being  tried.  ftcUng  sleepy,  ho  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter 

rnily  barred 

against  the  ivall,  he  dosed  his  eyes  as  if  gone  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

-Meantime,  the  arguments  of  counsel  were  going  on;  and  as  one 

of  liie  attorneys  said  something  that  thwaned  hU  views,  he  sud- 

denly moi-ed  forward  to  correct  him.     The  attorney  larlly  sug. 

gesled,   "  !  thought  your  Honor  was  absent;  the  journal  of   the 

ler  yourwH 

z.  z. 
In  the  Gazette  for  December  27,  another  writer, 
with  the  signature  of  "Sidney,"  took  up  the  cudgel 
against  Judge  Woodward,     He  says : 

St  of  tlie  world,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  to 


•    •    *    choracleriied  only  by  a 
of  reason  and  common  sense  which 
delights  itself  in  driving  landem  th 


g  altogether  peculiar  ti 


Not  only  has  he  totally  neglected  all  legal  Bludjes  himself,  and 
conslantly  manifested  the  moat  perfect  ladiffcnjoce  to  the  highest 
authority,  when  laid  before  him  by  conaacl;  he  has  at«o  uniformly 
held  in  derision  all  legal  and  moral  qualifications  in  those  who 
have  been  admitted  by  him  to  the  practice  of  law.    No  matter 

legal  science  or  respect  for  morab  than  his  Honor,  if  he  only  had 
good  teeth,  and  a  head  confoimahla  to  the  best  specimensof  crani- 
olugy,  he  was  sure  uf  success,  ^nce  his  Honor  has  declared  that,  by 


Ldbyle, 


i(  the  lai 


v.hec 


s,  If  he  h 


h  had  been  proposed,  a: 


It  was  not  merely  the  public  who  became  dissat- 
isfied :  the  judges  grew  disgusted  with  each  other, 
and,  even  while  sitting  as  a  court,  quarrels  were  fre- 
quent between  Judges  Woodward  and  Withercll, 
Judge  Withercll  generally  sat  with  his  back  towards 
Judge  Woodward,  and  often,  after  Woodward  had 
delivered  an  opinion,  Judge  Withereil  «'ould  say,  "  I 
don't  see  any  sense  in  that  vie«'  of  the  case  ;  there 
is  no  argument  in  it  ;  "  and  doubtless  Judge  With- 
ereil was  often  correct.  Many  of  the  citizens  tried, 
especially  from  the  year  1820,  to  have  Judge  Wood- 
ward removed,  deeming  him  mainly  responsible  for 
the  irregularities  of  the  court.  The  articles  in  the 
Gazette  were  endorsed  editorially,  on  November  22, 
1S22;  and  on  Xovember  zg,  in  speaking  of  the 
memorial   to  be  presented  to  Congress,  the  Gazette 


At  length,  on  January  30,  1823,  deliverance  came. 
Judge  J.  D.  Doty  was  appointed  to  hold  courts  in 
the  counties  of  Mackinaw,  Brown,  and  Crawford ; 
and  on  March  3,  1823,  Congress  limited  the  term  of 
the  other  judges  then  in  office  to  four  years  from 
Febniar\-  i,  1824.  The  same  year  Judges  Wood- 
ward and  Griffin  resigned.  Judge  Woodward  went 
to  Tallahassee,  where  he  died  July  12,  1827.  Solo- 
mon Sibley  and  John  Hunt  were  appointed  to  the 
^■aeant  judgeships ;  and  on  Februarys.  1S25,  Con- 
gress provided  that  at  least  two  judges  must  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  the  court. 
An  Act  of  April  13,  1827,  provided  that  sessions 
should  begin  on  the  first  Monday  o£  December  and 
May.  The  same  year  John  Hunt  died,  and  in  1828 
James  Withereil  resigned,  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Territory.  In  June  1828,  the  court  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  court-house  or  capitol.  Early 
in  1832  the  terms  of  Judges  Woodbridge,  Sibley, 
Chipman,  and  Dory  expired  ;  and  on  February  3  a 
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complimentary  dinner  was  given  them  at  the  Man- 
sion House  Four  years  later,  by  Att  of  March  26. 
1836  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  was 
abolished  and  its  busine"''-  transferred  to  the  State 
Court  proMded  for  b)  the  same  Act 

The  names  and  terms  of  the  several  territorial 
judges  were  as  follows  :  1805-1808,  A.  B,  Wood- 
ward, Frederick  Bates,  John  Griffin;   1B08-1823,  A- 

B.  Woodward,  John  Griffin,  James  Withereil ;  1823- 
1827,  James  Withereil,  Solomon  Sibley,  John  Hunt, 
James  D.  Doty;  i827--i832,  Henry  Chipmaii,  Solo- 
mon Sibley,  Wm.  Woodbridge,  J.  D.  Doty;  1832- 
1837,  S.  Sibley,  George  Morell,  Ross  Wilkins,  David 

In  its  earliest  days  the  old  records  show  that  the 
court  was  opened  in  semi-military  style,  as  follo\\s : 
"  Attention  the  whole  !  Silence  on  penalty !  Oyez ! 
give  ear  you  who  wish  your  cause  heard."  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  inevitable  Peter  Audrain,  who 
had  been  clerk  of  everything  from  time  immemorial, 
WHS  the  clerk  of  this  court.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  office  until  September,  1819.  Many  evidences 
of  his  work  remain,  but  the  records,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  tenn,  were  so  carelessly  kept  or 
wholly  neglected,  that  all  the  leading  attorneys,  such 
as  Messrs.  Hunt,  Lannian,  Sibley,  McDougall, 
Lamed,  and  others,  protested  against  his  continu- 
ance in  office;  and  in  September,  1819,  George  Mc- 
Dougall was  appointed  clerk  pro  tern.;  the  same 
month  he  was  relieved,  and  James  Duane  Doty  was 
appointed.  He  held  the  office  but  one  year,  and  in 
October,  1820,  Melvin  Dorr  was  appointed,  Charles 

C.  Trowbridge  acting  as  his  deputy.  This  brings  us 
to  another  of  the  characteristic  acts  of  Judge  Wood- 
ward. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Judge 
Woodward  seldom  consulted  Judge  Withereil  upon 
any  question,  as  the  latter  was  so  practical  and 
straightforward  that  he  couid  never  agree  with  him. 
Judge  Griffin,  on  the  contrary,  was  easily  persuaded 
by  Woodward,  and  therefore  the  appointments  and 
decisions  of  the  court  were  really  made  by  Wood- 
ward. In  1822  Mr.  Dorr  decided  to  resign  the  office 
of  clerk  in  favor  of  his  deputy,  Mr.  Trowbridge. 
Upon  communicating  his  intentions  to  the  bar,  all 
the  members  of  that  body  united  in  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  deputy,  which  recommendation,  with  the 
resignation,  was  presented  to  the  court.  In  the  even- 
ing the  judge  called  at  the  office  where  the  deputy 
was  making  up  the  records  and  complimented  the 
young  official  upon  the  hand-scme  testimrnial  he  had 
received  from  the  members  of  the  bar  mtimating 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  appointment  would 
be  given  him.  "  By  the  wav  said  the  judge  as  he 
was  leaving,  "  1  have  a  young  fnend  Lucius  Lvon, 
just  arrived  from  Vermont  who  is  in  want  of  em 
ployment;  1  wish  you  would  make  him  \our  depu- 
ty."   Mr.  Trowbridge  replied  that  he  shiuld  prefer 


to  perform  ail  the  labor  himself,  and  save  the 
expense  of  a  deputy.  The  next  morning,  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  he  read  the  records  of  the  preceding  d:iy, 
which,  being  signed,  as  approved  by  Judge  Wood- 
ward, were  handed  back  with  this  order:  "Mr. 
Clerk,  enter,  as  the  order  of  the  court,  that  the 
resignation  of  Melvin  Dorr  is  accepted,  and  that 
Johti  Woodward,  of  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is 
appointed  clerk,  and  that  Jonathan  Kearsley,  of 
Detroit,  is  appointed  clerk /re  tem.,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  said  John  Woodward."  If  the  roof  of  the 
old  Indian  council-house  had  fallen,  it  could  not 
have  been  a  greater  surprise  to  Judge  Withereil,  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  disappointed  deputy.  John 
Woodward  proved  to  be  the  father  of  the  judge,  an 
old  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  died  at 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  his  way  to  Detroit.  Mr. 
Kearsley  entered  upon  the  duties  of  deputy  clerk, 
and  continued  in  office  until  1827,  when  John 
Winder  was  appointed,  and  served  during  the  rest 
of  the  existence  of  the  territorial  court. 


Supreme  Court  of  State  of  Michigan. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  succeeded  the 
corresponding  territorial  court,  by  Act  of  March  26, 
1836.  The  jurisdiction  was  originally,  and  is  now, 
chiefly  appellate,  most  of  the  cases  coming  before  it 
being  cases  taken  up  from  the  Circuit  Courts.  The 
first  three  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  Senate.  The  terni  of  office  was  seven  years. 
In  addition  to  their  duties  as  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  each  judge  presided  over  one  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  State,  and  the  judge  first  appointed 
was  the  presiding  judge ;  Act  of  July  16, 1 836,  named 
them  as  chief  justices  and  associate  justices.  By 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1838,  one  additional  asso- 
ciate judge  was  provided  for,  and  by  law  of  April  3, 
1848,  provision  was  made  for  a  fourth  associate 
justice.  The  Constitution  of  1850  provided  for 
eight  circuits,  the  judges  of  which  were  to  sit  as 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  law  of  1851,  none 
of  them  were  to  sit  as  supreme  judges  until  1852. 
By  law  of  February  16,  1857,  the  constitution  of  the 
court  was  greatly  changed,  and  a  new  Supreme 
Court  provided,  to  consist  of  one  chief  justice,  to  be 
elected  as  such,  and  three  associate  justices.  They 
were  to  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
1857  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  The  judges 
elected  at  the  hrst  election  were  to  be  divided  into 
four  classes  to  serve  for  two,  four,  six,  and  eight 
years  eaih  and  judges  elected  subsequently  were 
to  ser\e  for  eight  jeirs  The  salary  was  $2,500. 
By  the  terms  of  the  same  Act,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ceased  to  sit  as  circuit  judges.  Un- 
der Act  of  Januarj  16  1873  the  salary  was  increased 
t  «;4ooo  and  n  i887to8sooo.  By  Act  of  Febru- 
AX',  5   1887  in  additional  associate  justice  was  pro- 
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vi  led  for.  t:>  b?  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
[887.  to  serve  for  eight  years,  and  one  judge  was  to 
be  elected  every  two  years  thereafter  for  a  term  oE 
ten  years.  Act  of  March  26,  1836.  ordered  that 
sessions  of  the  court  be  held  rej"nlarly  in  Wayne, 
Washtenaw,  and  Kalamazoo  counties,  the  session 
in  Wayne  County  to  bej,'in  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September  each  year.  By  Revised  Statutes  of  1 S38, 
the  session  in  Detroit  was  to  begin  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  January  and  June.  By  law  of  April  20,  1 839, 
sessions  in  Detroit  were  to  begin  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  January  and  August.  ISy  law  of  March  25, 
1 840,  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  "  begin 
at  Detroit  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  at  Ann 
Arbor  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  Januarj',  at  Kala- 
mazoo on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  at 
I'ontiac  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January," 

An  Act  of  April  4,  1851,  provided  for  five  terms, 
to  begin  on  first  Monday  of  January,  May.  July,  and 
third  Monday  of  October,  the  January  Term  to  be 
held  at  Detroit,  May  Term  at  Kalamazoo.  July 
Term  at  Adrian,  and  October  Term  at  Pontiac. 
The  fifth  term  was  to  be  held  at  I-ansing,  at  a  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  and  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  January  was  fixed  upon, 

A  law  of  February  16,  1857,  provided  for  four 
sessions  yearly,  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  o( 
January,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  January  and 
July  Terms  to  be  held  at  Lansing,  and  May  and 
October  Terms  at  Detroit.  By  Act  of  February  14, 
1859,  sessions  were  to  begin  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  the  April  and  October 
Terms  were  to  be  held  at  Detroit.  By  Act  of  April 
22,  1873,  all  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
thereafter  to  be  held  at  Lansing;  and  the  same  Act 
provided  for  four  terms  each  year,  to  commence  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
April,  June,  and  October. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  held  its  sessions  in  the 
old  Williams  Block,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  and  Bates  Street,  until  the  spring  of 
1844,  when  it  began  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  old 
seminary  building,  which  the  State  had  bought  on 
August  19.  1837.  Sessions  continued  to  be  held 
there  until  1855,  when,  the  building  having  been 
sold  to  the  city,  the  court  removed  to  the  old 
Wayne  County  Building,  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Congress  and  Griswold  Streets,  remaining  there 
until  May  3.  1858,  when  it  moved  to  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  on  Woodward  Avenue.  From  there 
the  court  was  moved  to  the  Seitz  Building,  on  the 
south  side  of  Congress  near  Griswold  Street,  in  the 
room  afterwards  used  by  the  Superior  Court.  It 
remained  there  until  removed  to  Lans'ng. 

By  Constitution  of  1835.  the  clerk  was  appointed 
by  the  court,  John  Winder  serving  from  1836  to 
1843,  John  Non-ell  in  1843,  and  A.  Ten  Eyck  from 


1843  to  1K47,  Wiltiam  Hale  served  in  1847,  and 
Elisha  Taylor  in  1S48  and  1849. 

By  Constitution  of  1850,  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  the  court  was  held  was  made  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  Under  tliis  provision  from  1850 
to  1857  the  county  clerks  of  Wayne,  Kalamazoo, 
Lenawee,  Oakland,  and  Ingham  counties  were  the 
clerks  of  the  court ;  from  1857  to  1873,  the  county 
clerks  of  Wayne  and  Ingham  counties;  from  1873 
to  1883,  the  county  clerk  of  Ingham,  or  his  deputy, 
acted  as  the  clerk. 

Under  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1881,  the  clerk  is  appointed  by  the  judges,  and  on 
January  1,  1882,  C.  C.  Hopkins,  by  appointment, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  judges  o(  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Michigan ; 

1836-1839:  Chief  Justice  Wm.  A.  Fletcher,  of  Sec- 
ond Circuit;  Associates :  Geo.  Moreli.  of  First  Circuii ; 
E.  Ransom,  of  Third  Circuit. 

1839-1843:  Chief  Justice  Wm.  A.  Fietcher,  of 
Second  Circuit ;  Associates :  (leo.  Moreli,  of  First 
Circuit;  E.  Ransom,  of  Third  Circuit;  C.  W. 
Whipple,  of  Fourth  Circuit, 

1843 :  Chief  Justice  E.  Ransom,  of  Third  Circuit ; 
Associates  :  Geo.  Moreli,  of  First  Circuit ;  A.  Felch, 
of  Second  Circuit ;  C.  W.  Whipple,  of  Fourth  Circuit. 

1844-1846:  Chief  Justice  E.  Ransom,  of  Third 
Circuit;  Assoc^tes:  D.  Goodwin,  of  First  Circuit; 
A.  Felch,  of  Second  Circuit;  C.  W.  Whipple,  of 
Fourth  Circuit. 

1846 :  Chief  Justice  E.  Ransom,  of  Third  Circuit ; 
Associates :  D.  Goodwin,  o(  First  Circuit ;  W. 
Wing,  of  Second  Circuit ;  C.  W.  Whipple,  of 
Fourth  Circuit. 

1847  :  Chief  Justice  E.  Ransom,  of  Third  Circuit ; 
Associates :  W.  Wing,  of  First  Circuit ;  George 
Miles,  of  Second  Circuit;  C.  W.  Whipple,  of  Fourth 

1848:  Chief  Justice  C.  W,  Whipple,  of  Third 
Circuit;  Associates:  W.  Wing,  of  First  Circuit; 
Geo.  Miles,  of  Second  Circuit ;  S.  M.  Green,  of 
Fourth  Circuit. 

1849-1851:  Chief  .Justice  C.  W.  Whipple,  ot 
Third  Circuit ;  Associates :  W.  Wing,  of  First 
Circuit ;  George  Miles,  of  Second  Circuit ;  S.  :il. 
Green,  of    Fourth  Circuit ;   E.   Mundy,  of    Fifth 

1851  ;  Chief  Justice  C.  W.  Whipple,  of  Third 
Circuit;  Associates.  W.  Wing,  of  First  Circuit; 
A.  Pratt,  of  Second  Circuit :  S.  M,  Green,  of  Fourth 

1852-1854:  Chief  Justice  W.  Wing,  of  First 
Circuit ;  Associates ;  C.  W,  Whipple,  ot  Second  Cir- 
ctiit ;  S.  T.  Douglass,  of  Third  Circuit  ,  D.  John- 
son, of  Fourth  Circuit ;  A.  Pratt,  of  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit ;    J.    T.    Copelaiid,    of    Sixth    Circuit  ;    S,    M. 
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Green,  of  Seventh  Circuit ;  Geo.  Martin,  of  Eighth 
Circuit, 

i8s4^i856:Chief  Justices.  M.Green,  of  Seventh 
Circuit :  Associates  r  W.  Wing,  of  First  Circuit ; 
C.  W.  Whipple,  of  Second  Circuit;  S.  T,  Douglass, 
of  Third  Circuit ;  IX  Johnson,  of  Fourth  Circuit  ; 
A.  Pratt,  of  Fifth  Circuit ;  J.  T.  Copeland,  of  Sixth 
Circuit ;  Geo.  Martin,  of  Eighth  Circuit. 

1856:  Chief  Justice  A.  Pratt,  of  Fifth  Circuit; 
Associates ;  W.  Wing,  of  First  Circuit ;  N.  Bacon, 
of  Second  Circuit;  S.  T.Douglass, of  Third  Circuit; 
D.Johnson,  of  Fourth  Circuit ;  J.  T.  Copeiand,  of 
Sixth  Circuit ;  S.  M.  Green,  of  Seventh  Circuit ;  Geo. 
Martin,  of  Eighth  Circuit. 

1857  :  Chief  Justice  George  Martin,  of  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit ;  Associates;  B.  F.  Graves,  of  Fifth  Circuit; 
E.  K.  C  Wilson,  of  First  Circuit;  N.  Bacon,  of 
Second  Circuit;  *B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  of  Third 
Circuit;  *E.  Lawrence,  of  Fourth  Circlet;  J.  T. 
Copeland,  of  Sixth  Circuit ;  *Josiah  Turner,  of 
Seventh  Circuit. 

i8s8-[S68;  Chief  Justice  George  Martin;  Associ- 
ates: Randolph  Manning,  I.  P.  Christiancy,  J.  V. 
Campbei!. 

[868-1870;  Chief  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley,  Associ- 
ates :  1.  P.  Christiancy,  J.  V.Campbeil,  B.  F.Graves. 

1870-1872:  Chief  Justice  J.  V.  Campbell;  Asso- 
ciates :  I,  P  Christiancy,  B.  F.  Graves,  T.  M.  Cooley. 


1872-1874:  Chief  Justice  1.  P.  Christiancy;  As- 
sociates: B.  F.Graves,T.  M.  Cooley,  J.  V,  Campbell. 

1S74-1876:  Chief  Justice  B.  F.  Graves;  Asso- 
ciates: T.  M.  Cooley,  J.  V.  Campbell,  1.  P.  Chris- 
tiancy. 

1876-1878:  Chief  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley;  Asso- 
ciates :  Isaac  Marston,  J.  V.  Campbell,  B.  F.  Grave;;. 

1878-1880  :  Chief  Justice  J.  V.  Campbell ;  Asso- 
ciates :  Isaac  Marston,  B.  F.  Graves,  T.  M.  Cooley. 

1B80-1882:  Chief  justice  Isaac  Marston;  Asso- 
ciates  :  B.  F.  Graves,  T.  M.  Cooley,  J.  V.  Campbell. 

1882-1884:  Chief  Ju.stice  B.  F.  Graves;  A.sso- 
ciatcs:  J.  V.  Campbell.  T.  M.  Cooley,  T.  R.  Sher- 

188;:  Chief  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley,  to  October  i  ; 
from  October  i,  Allen  B,  Morse  ;  Associates ;  J.  V. 
Campbell.  T.  R.  Sherwood,  J.  W.  Champlin. 

1886-iSSS:  Chief  Justice  J.  V.  Campbell;  Asso- 
ciates: T.   R.  Sherwood,  ].  W.  Champlin,  A.  li. 

1888-  :  ChiefJusticeT.R.  Sherwood;   Asso- 

ciates :  J.  \V.  Champlin,  A.  B.  Morse.  J.  V,  Camp- 
bell, C.  D.  Long. 

The  reporters  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
as  follows:  1 84.3-I S47,  S.  T.  Douglass;  1847-1851. 
Randolph  Manning;  1851-1858,  G.  C.  Gibbs;  1858 
-1864,  T.M.  Cooley;  1864,  E.  W.  Meddaugh ;  1865 
-i870,W.Jennlson;  1870-1872,  H.  K.  Clarke;  1872 
1S78,  Hoyt  Post;  1878-1887,  H.  A. Chancy;  1R87- 
,  William  D.  Fuller. 
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DISTRICT   COURT.— ORPHANS'    COURT.— PROBATE    COURT.— COURT    OF    QUARTER 

SESSIONS.- COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.— COURT  OF  CHANCERY.— COUN  I'Y 

COURTS.— CIRCUIT  COURTS.— DISTRICT  CRIMINAL  COURT. 


JJISTRICT  COURT. 

r  Courts  of  the  Territory  of'  Micliigaii 
were  established  by  law  of  July  25,  1805.  The 
court  for  the  district  of  Huron  and  Detroit  was  held 
at  Detroit,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  May 
and  third  Monday  in  August  in  each  year,  and  was 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  territorial  judges.  It 
had  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  over 
twenty  dollars,  except  as  to  cases  exclusively  vested 

By  provisions  of  proclamation  of  July  3,  1805,  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Detroit  were  as  follovvs; 

"Beginning at  the  river  Detroit  on  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  five  miles  north  of 
the  position  of  the  center  of  the  citadel  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Detroit;  and  shall  nin  thence  a  due  west 
line  to  the  boundary  of  the  Indian  title,  as  established 
by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  of  Fort  Harmer, 
and  Fort  Greenville,  thence  with  the  same,  ten  miles, 
thence  a  due  east  line  to  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States." 

The  court  appointed  listers,  appraisers,  collectors, 
and  treasurers  for  the  district,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  assess  and  collect  the  territorial  and  county  taxes. 

The  Court  Journal  for  August  19,  1805,  begins  as 
follows : 


Ontb 


fern 


ecnth  day  uf  August.  iEdj.  at  eleven  u' 
le  grand  Miuare  of  [he  new  city  of  Delr 


The  green  bower  was  ordered  paid  for  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1805.  the  Governor  and  Judges,  as  a  legisla- 
ture, voting  "eight  dollars  in  payment  to  Michael 
Monette  and  Valne,  in  laboring  in  the  erection  of  a 
bower  for  the  holding  of  i 


By  prod: 
of  Detroit  \ 
of  country 


of  March  21,  1806,  the  District 
newly  defined,  as  including  a  strip 
miles  wide  on  the  west  bank  of  the 


tion  of  this  court,  and  petitioned  for  a  court  such  as 
they  had  had  under  the  rule  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, whose  judges  were  in  part  talten  from  among 
business  men  who  had  not  studied  or  practiced  law. 
The  petition  was  favorably  received,  and  on  April 
2,  1807,  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  the 
governor  should  appoint  one  chief  judge  and  two 
associates,  with  power  to  assess  and  collect  money 
to  defray  court  charges,  with  jurisdiction  as  to  con- 
tracts, and  differences  between  citizens  and  Indians. 
Under  this  law,  George  McDougali  was  appointed 
chief  justice,  with  James  Abbott  and  Jacob  Visger 
as  associate  justices.  Peter  Audrain  was  clerk.  In 
April,  1809.  Robert  Abbott  was  appointed  in  place 
of  James  Abbott,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  soon 
after,  Jacob  Visger  became  chief  justice,  and  John 
Whipple  one  of  the  associate  justices. 

This  court  met  in  the  Council  House  in  1807,  and 
existed  until  Sunday,  September  16,  1810,  when  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices  was  enlarged,  and  part  of 
the  powers  of  the  District  Court  transferred  to  the 
justices  and  the  rest  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

orphans'  court. 
This  court  was  established  by  a  law  of  Northwest 
Territory,  on  October  1,  r795.  It  was  held  by  the 
justices  composing  the  Court  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace.  Its  jurisdiction  was  similar 
to  the  present  jurisdiction  of  a  Probate  Court,  but 
more  extensive,  e.'-ercising  a  supervisory  care  over 
trustees  and  executors.  The  court  was  abolished 
in  181 1,  when  the  office  of  register  of  probate  was 
created. 

PROBATE  COURT,  OR  COURT  OK  PROOFS. 
Courts  of  Probate,  or  of  Proof  as  they  have  also 
been  called,  were  first  established  for  the  Northwest 
Territorj'  on  August  30,  1788 ;  they  have  existed  in 
Detroit  from  the  lime  of  the  first  American  occu- 
pation ;  and  there  is  on  file  in  the  Probate  Office  a 
statement  of  the  first  probate  case  ever  passed 
upon  in  Wayne  County.  The  estate  at  issue  was 
that  of  Amos  Weston,  of  which  John  Askin  was 
appointed  administrator  in  1797.  This  was  the 
only   case    for   a   whole    jcar.      The   judges  were 
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appointed  by  the  governor  until  Michigan  became  a 

State,   after  which  the   office  was   made   elective. 
Th    t  rm  ■    f           ar 

U  d      ft        gan       m    ry  of  January  3[, 

1809                         h  te  to  appoint  a 

c                  gi            B  ;■  19,  i8i!,  the 

1.     rt     as          an             d  g  ster  was  made 

i  g  rt  mad    b    A  July  27,  1818. 

O  8  d  gistering  deeds 

{      D  an  d  ity  register,  an 

offi       h      fi      p    vid  d 

By  Act  of  Jamiarj  ^9,  i3j5,  the  office  of  register 
of  probate  was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  transferred  to  the  county  register  of 
deeds,  provided  for  in  the  same  Act.  By  Act  of 
March  12,  1861,  the  office  of  register  was  rei-ived. 
This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  judge,  and  his 
duties  pertain  to  the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the 
office.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  law  of  February 
15,  1859,  the  judge  was  paid  by  the  fees  of  the 
office.  Since  then  he  has  been  paid  a  salary,  which 
up  to  1880  was  $2,750. 

By  law  of  1879  the  salary,  after  January  I,  i38i, 
was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Hoard  of  Auditors  at  not  less 
than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $3,000.  Law  of  April 
2g,  1881,  fixed  the  salary  at  $3,500. 

The  probate  judges  have  been  as  follows:  Peter 
Audrain  appointed  1796;  George  McUougall,  ap- 
pointed i8og ;  Charles  Lamed,  appointed  November 
26,  1818;  W.  W.  Petit,  appointed  November  16, 
1835;  H.  S.  Cole,  appointed  May  3,  1826;  J.  W. 
Torrey,  appointed  Decernber  26,  1 829  ;  Thos.  Row- 
land, appointed  July  20,  1833:  B.  F,  H.  Witherell, 
appointed  March  7,  1834;  Geo.  E.  Hand,  appointed 
October  20.  1S35.  The  following  were  elected 
under  State  law:  1837-1840,  George  A.  O'Keefe; 
rS4o-i8;4.  A.S.Williams;  [844-1852.  C.O'Flynn; 
1852-1856,  Joseph  H.  Bagg;  1856-1860,  Elijah 
Hawley.Jr.;  1860-1864,  W.  1>.  Yerkes;  1864-1S68, 
H.  W.  Deare;  1868-1872,  James  D.  Weir;  1872- 
1876,  A.  H.Wilkinson;   1876-         ,   E.   O.   Uurfee. 

The  registers  of  probate  have  been  ;  1811-1812, 
or  later.  H.  H.  Hickman;  1814-1816,  George  Mc- 
Dougall ;  November  12,  1816,  to  September  12, 1821, 
Charles  Lamed ;  September  12,  1821,  to  August  27, 
1827,  J.  V.  R.  Ten  Eyck ;  August  28. 1827,  to  1835, 
Felix  Hinchman ;  1861-1865,  John  H.  Kaple  ;  1865- 
1872,  H.  R.  Nowland;  1872,  S.  D.  Craig;  J872- 
1876,  E.  O.  Durfee;  1876-1880,  T.  B.  Jewell;  188&- 
,  H.  A.  Flint. 


URT   1 


AL  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


This  court  was  created  on  August  23,  1788,  and 
the  first  session  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was  on 
September  9  following.  The  law  provided  for  ses- 
sions four  limes  a  year  in  each  county,  and  gave  the 


court  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors where  the  penalties  did  not  extend  to  forfeiture 
of  life  or  goods,  or  imprisonment  for  over  a  year. 
The  court  also  laid  out  townships,  and  appointed 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  coroners,  constables, 
and  town  clerks.  It  was  composed  of  justices 
appointed  by  the  governor.  There  was  a  session  in 
Detroit  as  early  as  August  4,  1798,  presided  over  by 
Louis  Beaufaic,  James  May,  and  Joseph  Voyez, 

At  the  term  of  June  2,  1801,  the  following  justices 
were  present :  Jean  M.  Beaubien,  Geo.  McDougalt, 
Jacob  Visgar,  Francis  Navarre,  and  James  Henry. 

On  March  2,  1802,  the  following  persons  sat  as 
judges :  Jean  Marie  Beaubien,  James  Henry,  Jacob 
Visgar,  and  Chabert  Joncaire.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Indiana  'I'erritory,  in  May,  1 803,  James  May, 
Francis  Navarre,  Jean  M.  Beaubien,  James  Henry, 
Jacob  Visgar,  Chabert  Joncaire,  Antoine  Dcquindre, 
John  Dodemead,  and  Wm.  McDowell  Scott  were 
appointed  justices  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  for  Wayne  County, 

On  July  15.  1804,  David  Duncan  and  John  Ander- 
son were  appointed. 

At  a  session  of  the  court  on  Tuesday,  December 
4,  1804,  Justices  May,  Navarre,  Beaubien,  Henry, 
Dequindre,  Visgar,  Dodemead,  Joncaire,  and  Scott 

On  November  25.  1817,  under  Michigan  Territory, 
the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  was  reorgan- 
ized to  consist  of  the  judges  of  the  County  Court 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Sessions  were  to 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December ;  and  three  judges  constituted  a 
quorum.  The  chief  business  of  the  court  at  this 
time  consisted  in  managing  the  finances  of  the 
county.  George  McDougall  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  court  November  26,  1817,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  a  session  was  held  at  John  McDon- 
nell's house.  On  May  30,  1818,  the  court  was 
abolished,  and  its  business  transferred  to  the  county 
commissioners.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  General 
Quarter  Sessions  for  June  6,  1805,  show  that  Loudon, 
a  black  man,  was  sentenced  to  "receive  thirty-nine 
lashes  on  his  bare  back,  at  live  o'clock  this  after- 

An  Act  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  passed  July 
27,  1S18,  provided,  that  any  justice  of  the  peace 
might  order  the  whipping  of  "  lewd,  idle,  or  dis- 
orderly persons,  stubborn  servants,  common  drunk- 
ards, and  those  who  neglect  their  families,  with 
ten  stripes,  or  the  hiring  of  them  out  for  three 
months  at  the  best  wages  that  can  be  secured,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  fund."  The  first  sale  under 
this  Act  took  place  at  auction  about  the  middle  of 
September,  1818,  when  twenty-eight  shillings  were 
paid  for  the  services  of  one  bad  citizen.  In  the 
of  1821  the  services  of  a  drunken  white 
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vagabond  were  bought  by  a  black  man  for  ten  days, 
for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  The  whipping  was  per- 
formed at  the  old  market  on  Woodviard  Avenue 
below  Jefferson.  The  law  was  repealed  March  4. 
1831. 

COURT  OF   COMMON  PLEAS. 

A  court  thus  designated  existed  under  English 
rule;  and  a  law  of  the  Northw  est  Temtorj  of  August 
23,  1788.  provided  for  the  holding  of  courts  of  this 
kind,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  go\ernor  Two 
sessions  a  year  were  to  be  held  in  eath  county  with 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  a  civil 
nature.  A  further  law  of  November  6  1790  pro 
vided  for  four  sessions  a  jear  Under  these  laws 
the  first  American  Cout  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  opened  at  Marietta  Sep 
tember  2,  1788;  but  no  business  was  brought 
before  it. 

When  this  region  came  under  American  rule 
several  of  the  judges  under  English  rule  were  con 
tinued  in  office.  In  1796  the  court  was  constituted 
as  follows:  Louis  Beaufait  senior  justice,  Jimes 
May,  Charles  Francis  tiirardm  Patrick  McNiff  tnd 
Nathan  Williams,  associate  justices  About  the 
same  time  Jonathan  Schiefllin  became  one  of  the 
associate  justices.  One  of  the  decisions  rendered 
in  September,  1797,  directed  that  the  defendint 
should  give  to  the  plaintiff  sLxteen  days  woik  with 
out  other  pay  than  viituals  \s  latd  as  r799  Louis 
Keaufait  was  chief  justice,  and  McNiff,  May,  and 
Girardin  associate  justices. 

At  a  term  of  the  court  on  June  8, 1801.  there  were 
liresent  Justices  May,  McNiff,  and  \'isger  ;  and  at 
the  March  Term  of  1802,  May,  Visger;  Joncaire,  and 
Henry  presided.  Peter  Audrain  was  clerk.  At  the 
-September  and  December  sessioris  of  1802  the 
fiillowiiig  names  appear  :  Justices  Henry,  Joncaire, 
Viager,  and  McDougali. 

The  sessions  of  the  court  were  generally  held  in 
the  Dodemead  house.  The  Territorial  Records  of 
Indiana  show  the  appointment  in  May,  1803,  of  the 
following  judges  for  Wayne  County :  James  May, 
James  Henry,  Jacob  Visger,  Chabert  Joncaire,  John 
Dodemead,  and  Wm.  McDowell  Scott.  The  same 
records  show  that  the  following  judges  and  justices 
W'ere  appointed  on  October  24,  1804:  James  May, 
James  Henry,  Chabert  Joncaire,  Jacob  Visger,  John 
Dodemead,  Wm.  McDowell  Scott,  Francis  Navarre, 
Jean  Marie  Beaubien,  Anioine  Dequindre,  and  John 
Anderson. 

The  court  ceased  to  exist  in  1805,  when  Michigan 
became  a  separate  Territory. 
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rt  took  effect  July  4, 
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remedies  for  which  no  general  law  provided.  Three 
.  Chancery  Courts  were  created ;  the  counties  of 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Oakland,  Genesee,  Saginaw,  La- 
peer, Macomb,  St.  Clair,  Mackinaw,  and  Chippewa 
comprised  the  first  circuit.  Sessions  were  to  begin 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  and  third  Tuesday 
of  July,  and  were  held  in  the  old  seminary  building, 
on  the  site  of  he  p  esent  C  >  Hall  Bj  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  846  1  ch  took  effe  t  on  Ma  h  i 
1847.   the   court  abol   h  d     a  d      s   bus  ness 

transferred  to    he  s    e       C     u     Cou        tl  e 
judges   sitting     a      s  a  ed       mes    as         Court    of 
Chancery, 

Elon  F'arnsworth  was  the  hrsE  judge  or  chancellor 
of  the  court.  He  held  the  office  until  1842,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Randolph  Manning,  who  continued  in 
office  till  the  court  was  abolished.  The  clerks  or 
registers  of  the  court  were:  John  Winder,  1836- 
1S43;  Anthony  Ten  Kyck,  1S43-1846;  Wm.  Hale, 
1846- J  847. 

In  1838  proiision  was  made  for  a  reporter  of 
chancery  courts ;  E.  li.  Harrington  was  appointed, 
and  served  untii  August,  1844.  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  N.  Walker. 

The  offiire  of  master  in  chancery  was  created  by 
Act  of  June  30,  181S.  The  appoiniments  were 
m^de  by  the  governor,  and  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  circuit  court  com- 
missioner in  chancery  cases.  These  officers  had 
power  to  make  sales  of  property  and  to  take  testi- 
mony in  cases  referred  to  them.  The  office  was 
abolished  by  Che  Constitution  of  1850. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  masters  for  Wayne 
County,  with  Che  earliest  date  on  which  they  w^re 
appointed,  some  of  them  being  appointed  for  many 
successive  terms:  June  22,  1818,  W.  W.  Petit; 
September  15,  1824,  Robert  Abbott;  July  2,  1828. 
Chas.  W.  Whipple;  March  7,  1834,  Ceo.  E. 
Hand;  March  18,  1837,  James  Churchman;  June 
22,  1S37,  Henry  N.  Walker;  December  30,  1837. 
Anthony  Ten  Eyck;  February  27,  1839,  John  B, 
Bispham;  March  26,  1839.  E.J.  Roberts;  April  zo, 
1839,  Humes  S.  Porter;  December  12.  1839,  Cal- 
vin C.Jackson;  March  21,  1840,  Samuel  Barstow, 
John  S.  Abbott,  Samuel  Pitts,  Ebenezer  B.  Harring- 
ton ;  March  31,  1840,  Fisher  A,  Harding;  Febru- 
ary 12,  1841,  John  L.Talbot;  March  4,  1 841,  James 
B.  Watson,  Henry  T.  Backus;  March  9,  1841, 
Waiter  W.  Dalton;  March  27,  1841,  Lansing  B, 
Mizner,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer;    February  14, 

1842,  Ehsha  Taylor;  February  9,  1843,  Andrew 
Harvie,  E.  Smith  Lee,  Chas,  Collins;  February  21, 

1843,  George  G.  Bull;  March  7,  1843,  Andrew  T, 
McReynolds;  March  9,  1843.  S.  Vorke  At  Lee. 
David  W.  Fisk  ;  April  21,  1843,  Gideon  B.  Stevens; 
January   26,    1844,   Wm,   T.  Young;    February   i, 

1844,  George   V.   N.  Luthrop  ;  February  T2,   1844, 
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Ebenezer  H.  Rogers;  February  24,  1S44,  Garwood 
T.  Sheldon,  George  Robb ;  March  6.  [844,  James 
V.  Campbell.  Michael  E.  Ames,  Rodney  D.  Hill ; 
February  28,  1845,  John  Watson,  Fretl.  H.  Harris; 
March  7,  1845,  Thos.  P.  Watson;  August  ti,  1845, 
Albert  Crane;  February  7,  1846,  Henry  A.  School- 
craft; March  3,  1846.  Levi  Bishop ;  April  13.  1846, 
Edwin  A,  Wales;  May  12,  1846.  Samuel G.  Watson, 
David  A.  A.  Ensworth;  February  21,  1849,  Wm. 
Gray;  April  2,  1850,  Sears  Stevens, 

COUNTY   COUKTH. 

An  Act  of  October  24,  1815,  provided  for  tlie 
holding  of  a  County  Court  at  Detroit  until  the  Ter- 
ritory should  contain  another  county,  IJy  the  Act 
one  chief  justice  and  two  associates  were  to  be 
appointed,  and  sessions  of  the  court  were  to  begin 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January  and  third  Monday 
of  June.  The  court  was  to  have  exclusive  togni- 
zanre  of  all  offences  not  capital.  A  further  Act  of 
April  13  182-  pro\[ded  that  sessions  should  beijin 
on  the  third  Monday  in  Janiar^  and  June  All 
sessio  s  were  held    1  the  Counuil  House 

B>  Act  li  Apnl  15  if)33  the  court  wis  abolished 
and  the  business  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Courts 
By  Reused  Statutes  of  184^"  these  courts  were 
revived  w  th  ju  1  diction  in  ill  cuil  and  criminal 
actions  «hen  the  amount  in  controversy  was  not 
over  $500  The  judges  were  elected  for  terms  of 
four  jcars  each  nnd  were  to  be  paid  bj  the  fees 
received.  The  court  was  abolished  by  the  Consti- 
tution of   1850. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  judges  of 
the  County  Court.  Prior  to  184')  the  date  of  the 
first  appointment  only  of  each  Judge  is  given,  some 
of  them  being  reappointed  at  subsequent  dates ; 

James  Abbott,  chief  justice,  appointed  October  9, 
1815.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  associate  justice,  October  9, 
1815.  John  R.  Williams,  associate  justice,  October 
9,  1815.  John  McDonnell,  associate  justice,  January 
17,  1817.  JohnL.  Leib,  chief  justice.  June  17,1822. 
Wm.  A.  Fletcher,  chief  justice.  March  25,  1823, 
B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  associate  justice,  May  23,  1823. 
Philip  Lecuyer,  associate  justice,  December  23,  1 823. 
B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  chief  justice,  June  5,  1824. 
Melvin  Dorr,  associate  justice,  August  4,  1824.  Wm. 
A.  Fletcher,  chief  justice,  December  31,  1824. 
Henry  Chipman,  chief  justice,  December  ig,  1825. 
Asa  M.  Robinson,  chief  justice.  December  28,  1826. 
Shubael  Conant.  associate  justice,  April  14.  1827. 
Daniel  Le  Roy.  chief  justice,  January  18,  1828.  Mel- 
vin Dorr,  chief  justice,  June  26.  1828.  Peter  Desnoy- 
ers,  associate  justice,  June  26,  182S,  Henry  M. 
Campbell,  associate  justice,  January  18,  1828.  John 
McDonnell,  chief  justice,  January  13,  1830,  Wm. 
Bartow,  associate  justice,  January  14, 1830.  Orville 
Cook,  associate  justice,  July  28,  1830.    Chas.  Moran, 


justice,  March  4,  1831.  James  Williams, 
justice,  March  4,  1831. 

1846  to  1850;  county  judge,  E.  Smith  Lee  ;  sec- 
ond judge,  Cyrus  Howard.  In  1850B.F.  H.  With- 
erell was  elected  county  judge  and  Cyrus  Howard, 
second  judge ;  but  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  same  election,  discontinued  the 
County  Courts,  and  therefore  these  judges  did  not 
enter  upon  office. 

Thos.  Rowland  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  County 
Court  on  October  9,  1815.  Under  law  of  May  8, 
1820,  the  offices  of  county  clerk  and  clerk  of  the 
County  Court  were  filled  by  the  same  person. 


CfRCUJT   COL'UT.S. 

The  Act  creating  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
County  was  passed  Decemberg,  1800.  Itprovided 
for  a  court  to  be  held  in  Wayne  County,  to  begin 
the  third  Tuesday  in  May  of  each  year.  The  chief 
duty  of  tills  court  was  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  judge  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  No  record  can  be  found  of 
the  appointment  of  judges,  or  the  holding  of  a  ses- 
sion of  a  court  created  by  the  Act. 

By  Act  of  April  1 3,  1 827,  provision  was  made,  for 
the  first  time  by  Michigan  Territory,  for  courts  styled 
Circuit  Courts.  These  were  to  be  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  were  given  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  when 
the  amount  involved  exceeded  §1.000.  Under  the 
Act  the  County  of  W"ayne  was  made  a  circuit,  and 
sessions  of  the  court  were  to  begin  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January  of  each  year. 

By  Act  of  March  26,  1836,  State  Circuit  Courts 
were  provided  for,  with  jurisdiction  practically  the 
same  as  before.  The  State  was  divided  into  three 
circuits,  and  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  was 
to  preside  in  each  circuit.  The  first  circuit  included 
the  counties  of  Wayne,  Macomb,  St.  Clair,  Lapeer, 
Mackinaw,  and  Chippewa. 

By  Revised  Statutes  of  1838  the  same  counties, 
except  Lapeer,  were  embraced  in  the  first  circuit, 
liy  law  of  March  25,  1840,  the  State  was  divided 
Hito  four  circuits,  and  Wayne  County  atone  consti- 
tuted the  first  circuit.  On  April  30, 1 848,  the  judges 
were  authorized  to  divide  the  State  into  five  circuits, 
and  on  April  8,  1S51,  the  State  was  divided  into 
eight  circuits,  Wayne  County  alone  being  made  the 
third  circuit.  On  February  12,  1853,  the  counties  of 
Cheboygan  and  Emmet  w^ere  added  to  the  third 
circuit.  liy  law  of  January  29.  1858,  the  counties  ot 
Wayne  and  Cheboygan  became  the  third  circuit, 
and  on  February  10.  1859,  Emmet  County  was 
again  added.  On  March  27,  1867,  Cheboygan  and 
Emmet  Counties  were  detached,  and  Wayne  County 
left  as  the  third  circuit ;  since  which  time  no  change 
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has  been  niatle  in  ihe  territory  embraced  in  this 

By  law  of  March  26,  1 836,  in  addition  to  tlie  regu- 
larly  appointed   circuit   judge,   wlio  acted  as  chief 
justice,  t AO  judges  were  tu  be  elected   for  each  cir- 
cuit, to  serve  as  associate  judges.    They  were  to  be 
elected   at  the  general  election  for  terms   of   fo 
years,  and  lo deceive  three  dollars  per  day,  and  mil 
age  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  each  twenty  mil 
traieled  in  going  to  or  from  sessions  of  the  cou 
By  Revised  Statutes  of  1846  these  two  jtidges  we 
discontinued. 

J!y  Constitution  of  1850  one  circuit  judge  was  t 
be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  i8si.a  d 
every  sixth  year  thereafter. 

In  anticipation  of  an  amendment  to  the  constit 
tion   which  would  allow  of  its  being  done,  an  Act  of 
Ju  e    o     S8     1  1  d  fo     h  e    j   di,es  of  the  Cir- 

(.0       fo     h     h  d  I  o    ere  to  appor- 

on     1       b  a      ng     1    n     I  e        After   the 

pa  ge  of  h  s  1  a  i  f  1  e  a  endment,  the 
C  u  Cou  Room  he  L  y  Hall  was  divided 
no  o  00m  nd  e  of  1  e  ju  j  x)ms  appro- 
priated, for  a  third  court-room,  and  on  January  2, 
1882.  the  three  new  courts  began.  Under  the  law 
\\"m.  Jennison  and  John  J.  Speed  were  appoinied 
by  the  governor  to  sic  with  Jtidge  Chambers  as  cir- 
cuit judges.  The  Act  of  iSSr  provided  that  the 
State  should  pay  $1 ,500  to  each  as  part  of  the  salary, 
and  that  the  county  might  increase  the  amount  to 
84,030  Accordingly  the  Board  of  Auditors,  in 
October,  [881.  resolved  that  for  the  year  1883  the 
sum  of  gr. 503  should  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  State 
salary,  and  in  1882  they  fixed  the  additional  salary 
for  1883  at  $2,000.  Under  Act  of  March,  9.  [88?, 
there  are  now  four  judges,  and  the  salary  is  $4,000 
per  year. 

Since  Act  of  March  26.  1869,  an  official  re|>orter 
has  been  connected  with  the  court ;  he  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000. 

By  law  of  March  26,  1836,  the  sessions  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  including  Wayne  County,  were  to 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  and  October. 
On  July  26  of  the  same  year  the  time  was  changed 
to  the  third  Tuesday  of  May  and  November.  ISy 
Revised  Statutes  of  1838  the  court  sessions  were  to 
begin  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  April,  August,  and 
December,  On  February  8,  1 839.  the  August  Term 
was  abolished,  and  a  law  of  April  19  of  the  same 
year,  provided  that  sessions  should  begin  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  April  and  first  Tuesday  alter 
second  Monday  of  November  By  Act  of  March 
2$,  1 8 10,  sessions  were  to  be  held  in  Wayne  County 
beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  and  also  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember.    By  Revised  Statutes  of  1846,  the  circuit 


judges  were  to  f\\  the  time  of  terms  for  (846,  and 
for  every  two  years  thereafter ;  since  then  the  terms 
have  ranged  all  through  the  calendar. 

In  1883  terms  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, March.  May,  and  November,  and  third  Mon- 
day of  September. 

F  rm  1  tl  C  it  Court  jurors  were  selected 
bj    h  n  h  p    up  rvisors  and  town  clerk  and  by 

th    ass  ad  aid  rmen  of  Detroit,  from  among 

t      p  >  I  than   one    person    for   every 

h     d    d  p  being  selected,  nor  more  than 

f  u    1       id  II     ne  half  as  petit,  and  one  half 

a  g  a  d  J  n  Under  law  of  May  6.  1887,  lists 
f  JU  ors  a  sel  t  d  by  a  board  of  eleven  jury 
mm  pt     nCed  by  the  governor,  eight  of 

h  m  m  d         Detroit,  and  three  outside  of 

the  city  and  withm  the  county.  The  commissioners 
receive  no  compensation  except  mileage,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  mile  for  going  to  and  returning  frcm 
meetings  of  the  board.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  divide  the  city  territory  among  the  city 
members,  and  the  country  territory  among  the  other 
members,  and  to  apportion  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  e;;ch  district  the  number  of  names  that 
each  commissioner  is  to  select.  The  names  for 
jurors  are  selected  from  among  the  electors  of  each 
district,  and  must  be  persons  of  good  character, 
approved  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  capable  of 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  not  infirm. 
The  names  are  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission,  and  after  approval  by  the  board  as  a 
whole,  are  filed  in  the  office  by  the  coimly  clerk'.  A 
li-^t  of  three  hundred  persons  is  returned  to  serve  as 
petit  jurors,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
toserveas  grand  jurors.  The  county  clerk  copies 
all  the  names  on  slips  of  paper,  and  puts  them  in  a 
box.  In  drawing  a  jury,  he  takes  out  not  less  than 
twenty-four  names,  and  as  many  more  as  the  court 
may  direct.  Jurors  are  paid  $2.50  per  day  and 
mileage  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile. 

Under  territorial  rule,  sessions  of  the  court  were 
held  at  the  old  Council  House  and  in  the  Capitol. 
The  State  Court  met  in  the  City  Hall,  from  1836 
to  1844,  and  for  one  year  in  the  Williams  iioild- 
ing  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Bates 
Street.  The  county  then  erected  the  building  on 
the  ■  southeast  corner  of  Griswold  and  Congress 
Streets:  the  county  oftices  were  located  in  the  first 
story,  and  a  court-room  was  provided  above.  The 
building  had  a  frontage  of  thirty-two  feet  on  Gris- 
wold Street,  and  eighty  feet  on  Congress.  It  was 
completed  on  Monday,  June  9,  1845.  and  delivered 
ovei  by  the  contractors  to  the  county  auditors,  and  > 
at  ten  o'clock  of  that  day  the  District  Court  for  the 
County  commenced  its  sessions  therein.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  court,   at  a  meeting  of  the 
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DISTRICT  CRIMINAL  COURT. 


members  of  the  Bar,  A.  W,  Buel,  prosecuting  att 
ney,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  \ 
unanimously  adopted : 


The  building  was  used  for  the  sessions  of  the 
District,  County,  and  Circuit  Courts,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  City  Hall.  The  march  of  im- 
provement left  the  building  in  the  rear,  and  it  was 
sold  to  private  parties,  who  tore  it  down.  On  May 
31,  1871,  the  Bar  of   the  city  held  their  last  and 


commemorative  meeting  within  its  walls,  and  a  sup- 
per was  served.  The  work  of  tearing  down  the 
building  was  commenced  on  June  14,  iS^c. 

The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  have  been  as 
follows:  1837-1844, George  Morell;  1844-1847,0. 
Goodwin;   1847-J851,  W.  Wing;   1851^1857.  S.  T. 


Douglass;  j8s7-iS67,B.  F. H.  Wilherell ;  1867  and 
1868,  C.I.  Walker;  1869.  H.  B.  lirown  ;  1870-1876, 
Jared  Patchin;  1876  to  November  1.  1879,  C,  J 
Rpilly;  November  I.  1879  to  1882,  F.  H.Chambers; 
1882  to  1887.  F.  H.  Chambers,  J,  J.  Speed,  Wm. 
Jennison;  1887,  J.  J.  Speed.  Wm.  Jennison,  F.  H. 
Chambers,  Wm.  Look;  1888-  .George Gartner, 
C.  J.  Reilly,  G.  S.  Hosmer,  H.  N.  Brevoort. 

The  associate  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were; 
1837-1841,  Cyrus  Howard,  Charles  Moran;  1841, 
R,  T.  Elliott,  Eli  Bradshaw;  1842-1845.  EU  Brad- 
Shaw,  Ebeneiier  Farnsworth;  1845-1847,  J.  H. 
Bag's-  J-  Cunning. 

By  Act  of  1836  the  judges  of  Circuit  Courts 
appointed  the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  but  by 
the  Constitution  of  1850  the  county  clerk  became 
clerk  of  the  court. 

The  following  persons  served  as  clerks  of  the 
First  Circuit  prior  to  1850:  1836,  John  Winder; 
1837-1841,  Charles  Peltier;  1841-1843.  Theodore 
Williams;  1843-1845, Geo.  R.Griswold;  1845  and 
1846,  A.  Ten  Eyck  ;  1847  and  1848,  D,  C.  Hoi- 
brook ;  1849  and  1S50.  Silas  A.  Bagg. 


DISTRICT  CRIMINAL  COURT. 
This  court,  established  by  law  of  February  27, 
1840,  for  Wayne  County  only,  was  created  solely  to 
try  criminal  cases.  The  judge  was  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  the  associate  judges  of  Circuit 
Courts  were  to  sit  as  associates.  Four  terms  were 
held  yearly,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
March.  June,  September,  and  December,  It  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  March  9,  1843,  and  a  new  law 
passed,  providing  District  Criminal  Courts  for  the 
State ;  Wayne,  Oakland,  Washtenaw,  and  Jackson 
Counties  forming  a  district.  B.  F.  H.  Witherell  was 
judge  of  this  district  during  the  existence  of  these 
courts,  which  were  abolished  by  Act  of  April  3, 1S48, 
the  esciusive  jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases  being 
then  given  to  the  county  courts. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


MAYOR'S    COURT.— RECORDER'S    COURT, -POLICE   COURT.— SUPERIOR    COURT.— 

COMMISSIONERS.— JUSTICliS,— NOTARIES,— LAWYERS.— DETROIT 

BAR  LIBRARY. 


Th6  city  charter  of  August  5,  1834,  provided  that 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  three  of 
ihem,  might  hold  a  court  to  try  offences  against  city 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  gave  tlieni  the  power  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  court  was  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  and  to  continue 
three  days.  In  later  years  sessions  were  held  at  such 
times  as  the  council  agreed  upon,  and  trt'o  of  the 
aldermen  were  designated,  from  time  to  time,  to  sit 
with  the  mayor.  Many  times  the  ses-sions  were 
little  more  than  a  farce.  The  court  would  line  ci- 
imprison,  diid  the  parties  sentenced  would  petition 
the  Common  Council,  and  be  released,  or  have  their 
fines  remitted. 

On  June  24,  1820,  John  Van  Alter,  confined  in  jail 
for  riotous  conduct,  was  released  on  giving  his  note 
for  five  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  amount  of 
costs  and  charges  "payable  to  supervisor  "  in  labor 
for  use  of  the  corporation.  - 

An  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city,  on  June 
::•),  1832,  ga\e  the  council  power  to  compel  convicts 
lo  work  on  the  streets,  with  ball  and  chain  attached. 
In  August,  1836,  several  prisoners  escaped  while 
thus  laboring,  and  on  August  19,  1837,  the  practice 
was  ordered  discontinued.  Two  years  later,  on  June 
18,  1839,  the  street  commis,sioner  was  authorized  to 
employ  persons  in  jail,  under  sentence,  to  work  on 
streets,  and  they  were  to  be  credited  the  usual  prices 
for  labor,  their  earnings  to  be  applied  lo  tiie  pay- 
ment of  their  fines  and  costs.  As  l;ite  as  1843  pris- 
oners were  so  employed. 

In  1857  the  court  was  superseded  by  the  Re- 
corder's Court. 

recorder's  court. 
The  office  of  recorder  was  created  by  the  charter 
of  1824.  The  incumbent  was  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  mayor,  in  case  of  his  absence,  sickness,  or 
death.  By  law  of  1846  the  mayor  was  to  preside 
over  tlie  Mayor's  Court  only  when  the  recorder  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  from  that  date  the  office  of 
recorder  was  chiefly  judicial.  Up  to  1849  the  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  council,  but  after  that 
date  the  office  was  elective. 


The  following  persons  served  as  recorders: 
1834  and  1825,  A.  G.Whitney;  1826,  J.  Kearsley; 
1827,  E.  P.  Hastings;  1828,  11.  F.  H.  Witherell; 
1829,  Joseph  Torrey;  1830,  A.  S.  Porter;  1831,  H. 
S.  Cole;  1832  and  1S33.  E.  A.  Brush:  1834,  A.  S. 
Porter:  1835,  H.  Chipman:  1836,  A.  D.  Eraser; 
1837,  Rose  Wilkins;  1838,  E.  A.  Brush;  1839,  A. 
U.  Eraser:  1840  and  1842,  li.  F.  H.  Witherell; 
1843,  E.  S.  Lee;  1844,  A.  S.  Williams:  1845-1848, 
E.  A.  Brush;  1848,  J.  E.  Joy;  1849,  M.  J.  Bacon; 
1850,  U,  K.  Harbaugh:  1851  and  1852,  J.  H.  Bagg; 
1853,  (;.  \\  N.  l.othrop;  1^54,  W.  A.  Cook;  1855- 
1858,  H.  A.  Morrow. 

By  the  almost  entirely  new  charter  of  February 
5.  1857,  the  Recorder's  Court  took  the  place  of 
the  Mayor's  Court,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
offences  against  the  provisions  of  the  city  charter 
and  ordinances,  and  in  all  cases  of  criminal  offences 
against  State  L-.w  committed  in  Detroit,  over  which 
the  police  justice  had  not  jurisdiction;  also  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  opening  ol 
streets  and  alleys,  with  some  other  special  powers. 
The  law  creating  this  court  look  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1858,  but  the  first  session  of  the  court  was 
not  held  until  February  i  following.  Sessions  of 
this  court  have  al«ays  been  held  in  the  City  HalL 
By  Act  of  March  12,  1861.  the  judge  was  to  be 
elected  every  six  years.  Act  of  April  4,  1873, 
provided  for  the  employment  of  a  stenographer, 
and  a  subsequent  Act  of  March  26,  1875,  defined 
fully  his  powers,  duties,  and  salary.  Originally 
elected  at  the  annual  city  election,  under  Act  of 
February  18,  1875,  the  election  of  judge  of  the 
Recorder's  Court  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April.  The  salary  of  the  recorder  is  fc;.oeo,  part 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  State,  as  many  offences 
against  State  law  come  before  this  court.  The  clerk 
and  depiiiy  clerk  of  the  court  are  appointed  by  the 
judge  for  terms  of  six  years.  Lists  of  three  hun- 
dred jurors  for  this  court  are  yearly  selected  by  jury 
commissioners,  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  Circuit 
Court;  slips  with  the  names  are  then  placed  in  a 
jury-box,  and  the  clerk,  in  presence  of  the  judge  and 
sheriff,  under  a  standing  order  from  the  judge,  draws 
out  fifty  names  of  petit  jurors  for  each  of  (he  twelve 
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POLICE  COURT.— SUPERIOR  COURT. 


terms ;  out  of  these,  on  account  of  numerous  exemp- 
tions, only  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  is  obtained. 
The  lists  of  jurors  for  street-opening  cases  are  se- 
lected by  the  assessors,  cl^rk  of  the  court,  and 
sheriff  from  among  the  freeholders ;  three  hundred 
names  being  selected,  the  jurors  are  drawn  in  the 
same  way  as  for  other  cases.  Jurors'  fees  in  this 
court  are  $i  per  day. 

The  judges  of  Recorder's  Court  have  been :  From 
January  13,  1858,  to  August  18,  1862,  Henry  A. 
Morrow;  August  18,  1863,  to  January  16,  1864,  B. 
F.  H.  Witherell,  acting  judge ;  January  16,  1864.  to 
May  16,  1864,  Benjamin  F.  Hyde  ;  May  16,  1864,  to 
November  19,  1866,  B.  F,  H.  Witherell,  acting 
judge;  November  19,    1866,  to  ,  George  S. 

SwifL 

The  clerks  have  been  as  follows;  1858-1860, 
Henry  Starkey  ;  1860-1864.  F.W.Hughes;  1864- 
1874.  J.  T.  Mddrum;  i8?4-i877.  A.  I.  McLeod; 
1877-  ,  (leorge  H.  Lesher.  i;)epuly  clerks: 
1873-1877,  George  H.  Lesher;  1877-  ,  Charles 
R.  Bagg, 

lOLILF   LilLRl 

This  court  WdS  established  b>  '\ct  of  April  2 
ib50  and  is  held  daiK  In  case  d  anj  iiolation  of 
State  Idw  committed  m  Detroit  in  which  a  justice  of 
the  peace  would  haie  jurisdiction  the  police  justice 
has  power  to  conduct  the  eiammation,  and  dis- 
charge or  bind  o>er  to  the  Recorders  Court  he 
has  also  jurisdictioa  in  such  cases  of  violation  of 
city  ordinances  as  the  Conimon  Council  shall  by 
ordinanr  e  confer  upon  him  in  some  uses  it  is 
made  his  duty  on  conviction  to  sentence  guilty 
parties  to  the  House  of  Correction  He  is  elected 
at  the  regular  charter  election  in  November  for 
terms  of  four  years.  Jurors  are  obtained  from  lists 
supplied  by  board  of  jury  commissioners,  six  per- 
sons composing  a  jury. 

By  Act  of  Februarj-  17,  1857,  the  police  justice 
had  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  but  by  Act  of  March 
20,  1863,  this  power  was  lodged  with  the  Common 
Council.  Since  1861  the  council  has  yearly  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  rejjular  justices  of  the  peace  as 
assistant  police  justice,  to  act  in  case  of  the  sickness 
or  absence  of  the  eletrted  justice. 

No  one  of  the  other  courts  has  been  moved  about 
as  much  as  this  one.  Originally  holding  its  sessions 
at  the  office  of  the  police  justice,  at  number  g6  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  in  1852  it  was  moved  to  the  Me- 
chanics' Hall  on  Griswold  Street.  On  March  15. 
1861,  3  tire  partially  burned  this  building,  and  on 
March  18  sessions  of  the  court  began  to  be  held  in 
the  Congregational  Church  on  Jefferson  Avenue. 
The  county  auditors  growing  negligent  in  paying 
for  this  building,  justice  Bagg  received  notice  to 
quit,  and  not  being  able  at  once  to  finci  suitable 


quarters,  on  August  6  and  7, 1861,  he  heldst 
the  court  under  the  poplar  trees,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall,  and  near  Michigan  Avenue.  The 
court  was  next  held  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
City  Hall,  remaining  there  until  the  court-room,  on 
northwest  comer  of  Clinton  and  Taton  Streets,  was 
built.  This  building  was  first  occupied  in  January, 
1863. 

It  being  necessary  to  enlarge  the  court-room,  the 
court  held  sessions  at  Lafayette  Hall,  on  Gratiot 
Avenue,  near  St.  Antoine  Street,  from  December  10, 
1878,  until  February  22,  1879,  when  it  took  posses- 
sion of  the  enlarged  court-room,  in  the  old  location 
on  Clinton  Street. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
in  1865,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  provide  tor  the 
summary  trial  of  persons  arrested  for  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,  or  disorderly  conduct,  as  violators  of 
city  ordinances.  Accordingly,  on  April  1.  1866,  the 
Common  Council  established  the  Central  Station 
Court,  which  was  held  at  7  A,  M.  by  the  police  justice 
daily,  up  to  the  jiassage  of  ordinance  o(  April  3. 
1878  after  which  Lime  it  opened  at  8  a.m.  The 
city  ch  irter  of  1 883  made  no  provision  for  the  con- 
tinudtion  of  this  court,  and  on  October  23,  1883,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  its  continuance  was 
illegal  and  its  sessions  ceased.  An  Act  of  June  g. 
1885  provided  that  after  July  4.  1886,  there  should 
be  tw  o  police  justices,  ihose  first  elected  to  be  chosen 
for  two  and  four  years  each,  and  al)  subsequently 
elected  for  four  years  each.  The  same  Act  did  away 
with  the  office  of  assistant  police  justice. 

The  following  jjersons  served  as  police  justices 
for  the  years  named:  1850-1853.  P.  C.  Higgin.-i; 
1853-1863,  B.  Rush  Bagg:  1862-1866,  Minot  T. 
Lane  i866-r87o.  Julius  StoU :  1S70-1873.  Albert 
G.  lioynton;  1873-1878.  D.  E.  Harbaugh ;  1878- 
1SS6,  J.  Miner;  1886-        ,  J,  Miner,  E.  Haug. 

The  assistant  police  justices  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1861.  H.  H.  Swinscoe;  1862-1863,  E.  Fecht; 
1866-1869,  Joseph  Kuhn :  1869,  S.  B.  McCracken ; 
1870,  Peter  Guenther ;  1871-1872,  F.  Krecke  ;  1873, 
F.J.  Barbier:  1874,  Albert  Scheu  :  1875-1876,  F.J. 
Barbier;  1877-1878,  Peter  Guenther;  1879-1880, 
Felix  A.  Lempkie:  1881,  C.  H.  liorgman,  1882- 
1884,  D.  B.  Willemin. 

The  following  have  sensed  as  clerks  of  the  Police 
Court:  1857-1861,  P.  McLogan;  1862,  P.  B.  Austin; 
1863-1866,  H,  A,  Schmittdiel;  1866-1867,  Peter 
Guenther;  j868,  Henry  Ulrich;  1869,  E,  E.  Kane; 
1870,  J.  H.  Daly;  1871-1877,  Frank  A.  Noah; 
1877,  L.  D.  Sale;  1878,  James  Daly;  1879-1882, 
Edwin  Jerome,  Jr.;  1S83-        ,  P.  J.  Sheahan. 

SUPERIOR    COURT. 

This  court  was  established  by  Acts  of  March  28, 
1873,  and   February  4,    1875,   and   the   lii*st  formal 
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session  vva?  held  on  June  ( (.  1873-  The  chief  fea- 
tures in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  were  as  follows : 
Civil  actions  of  a  transitorv  nature,  where  the  debt 
damages  exceeded  $100,  might  be  brought  before  it; 
and  suits  concerning  titles  to,  possession  of,  or 
damages  10  any  real  estate  in  tfle  city,  and  ail  ac- 
tions for  foreclosure  of  mortgages  in  the  city,  might 
be  tried  in  this  court ;  ajid  in  several  particulars  it 
had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Circuit  Court,  lis 
first  sessions  were  held  in  what  is  known  as  the  Seita 
Block,  but  in  December.  1S77.  it  was  moved  to  the 
Mechanics'  Block,  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue 
and  Griswold  Street,  the  city  taking  a  lease  of  five 
years  at  $1,000  a  year.  The  first  sessioJi  was  held 
there  January  2a,  1877.  On  March  i.  1883,  the 
court  began  to  use  temporarily  the  council  chamber 
in  the  City  Hall,  where  it  remained  until  March  14. 
when  it  began  to  occupy  its  new  quarters  in  the 
Central  Market  Building. 

The  salary  of  the  judge  was  $4,000  per  year.  The 
lounty  paid  $1,500  towards  his  salary,  and  the  city 
paid  all  the  other  expenses  excepl  the  jury  fees, 
which,  after  1 879,  were  paid  by  the  county  Under 
Act  of  February  17,  1887,  the  court  was  abolished, 
and  its  records  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
The  last  session  of  the  court  was  held  on  March  2, 
[887. 

The  term  for  which  the  judge  was  elected  was  six 
years.  The  term  of  the  first  judjje.  Lyman  Cochrane, 
began  May  i,  1873,  and  terminated  with  his  death 
ill  February.  1879.  Judge  Swift,  of  the  Recorder's 
Court,  tilled  the  vacancy  until  the  election  in  April, 
when  J,  Logan  Chipman  was  chosen.  By  the  Act 
of  1873  the  county  clerk  was  made  the  clerk  of  the 
court.  By  amended  Act  of  1875  the  clerk  and 
deputy  clerk  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  (or 
terms  of  two  years,  dating  from  January,  1876. 
Walter  S.  Harsha  was  the  first  clerk,  serving  till 
November  12,  1878,  when  George  F.  Robison  was 
appointed;  on  June  1,  1879.  he  was  succeeded  by  J. 
B.  Moloney,  and  he  on  August  i,  1885.  by  W.  E. 
iSiinbee. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Commissioners  of  Bail  were  provided  for  by  law 
of  November  13,  1S20,  and  the  records  show  that 
the  following  appointments  were  made:  1821,  Janu- 
ary 16,  Charles  C.  Trowbridge;  1826,  February  15, 
John  Winder.  The  powers  of  this  office  were  even- 
tually transferred  to  the  circuit  1 
and  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  office  of  circuit  court 
ated  March  9,  1843,  and  the  powers  belonging  to  it 
make  the  incumbents  judges,  and  their  office  a  court- 
room. A  commissioner  has  power  to  determine 
the  rights  of  either  landlord  or  tenant,  when  the 
title  to  the  property  is  not  involved ;  and  such  cases 
make  a  large  share  of  the  business  brought  before 


him.  He  may  lake  bail  in  siLits  instituted  to  re- 
cover penalties  or  damages  for  any  wrong  or  injury, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  fully  known,  and  may 
determine  the  amount  of  bail  to  be  given,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  surety.  By  Act  of  April  3,  1869, 
the  power  of  issuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus  was 
taken  from  these  officers. 

Under  Act  of  1843  0"s  commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  county,  by  the  governor  and  Senate, 
By  law  of  April  2,  1850,  two  for  each  county,  to 
serve  for  four  years  each,  might  be  appointed.  By 
Act  of  April  8,  1851,  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  an  additional  commissioner  for  Wayne 
County,  to  serve  till  January  1,  1853.  By  Act  of 
February  14,  1853,  the  governor  was  again  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  additional  commissioner,  who  was 
to  serve  until  January,  1855.  when  two,  which  the 
same  Act  provided  should  be  elected  in  November. 
1 854,  were  to  enter  upon  their  duties. 

The  rommissioners  are  paid  entirely  by  fees ; 
they  serve  for  two  years,  and  are  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  other  county  officers.  They  have 
been  as  follows:  1843-1846.  E.  Smith  Lee;  1846- 
1850,  Elisha  Taylor ;  1850  and  1851,  George  Robb, 
W.  T.  Young;  1852,  George  Robb,  D.  A.  A.  Ens- 
worth.  A.  Mandeli;  1853  and  1854,  D.  A.  A.  Ens- 
worth.  A.  Mandeli,  W.  T.  Young ;  185;  and  1856. 
D.  A.  A.  Enswonh,  R.  H.  Brown  ;  1857  and  1858. 
T.  S.  Blackmar,  R,  H.  Brown  ;  1859 and  i860,  T.  S. 
Blackmar,  G,  H.  Prentis;  1861  and  1862.  V.  B. 
Porter,  Ervin  Palmer;  1863  and  1864,  T.  S.  Black- 
mar, G,  H.  I^entis;  1865^1866,  G.  H,  Prentis,  T. 
K,  Gillett;  1867,  T.  K.  Gillett,  W.  S.  Atwood; 
1868,  D.  T.  Prentis,  T.  K.  Gillett ;  1S69-1873,  B.  T. 
Prentis,  E.  Minnock ;  1873  and  1874,0.  H.  Penni- 
man,  Henry  Plass,  Jr.;  1875  and  1876.  J.  A.  Ran- 
dall, J,  II.  Pound;  1877  and  1878.  J.  A. Randall,  D. 
B.  Hibbard;  1879  and  i33o,  J.  A.  Randall.  H.  F. 
CiiipinLUi;  r88i-i  88^  Charles  Flowers.  W  J.Craig; 
1885-         .  j.  M.  Weiss.  J.  U.  Canfield. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

No  office  is  older  than  this.  It  existed  under 
English  law,  and  was  established  in  Northwest 
Territory  August  23,  1788.  On  August  19,  1796, 
about  a  month  after  the  first  occupation  of  Detroit 
by  the  United  States.  Winthrop  Sargent,  acting 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  commissioned 
several  justices  for  Wayne  County. 

Under  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  by  Act  of 
September  16,  1810,  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  was 
enlarged,  and  at  the  present  time,  with  the  Klception 
of  sortie  causes  specially  reserved  from  their  juris- 
diction, they  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
actions  where  the  debt  or  damage  does  not  exceed 
$100.  and  also  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the 
Superior  and  Circuit  Courts   have  in  civil   actions. 
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growing  out  of  definite  or  implied  contracts,  wliere 
the  debt  or  damage  does  not  exceed  $300. 

Under  territorial  rule  justices  were'  appointed  by 
the  governor.  ISy  the  Constitution  of  1S35  each 
township  was  authorized  to  elect  fuur  justices,  to 
sen'e  for  four  years,  and  by  Act  of  March  14,  1836, 
Detroit,  as  a  township,  was  directed  to  elect  six 
instead  of  four  justices. 

The  city  charter,  as  amended  on  March  27,  1839, 
directed  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  elected 
at  the  same  time  as  city  officers. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1846  provided  that  De- 
troit should  have  four  justices  of  the  peace,  and  on 
February  5,  1857,  the  new  charter  provided  for  the 
election  of  six  justices,  to  serve  for  three  years  each. 
A  law  of  April  25,  1883.  provided  for  three  justices 
of  the  peace  foi-  the  city  instead  of  six.  A  law  of 
March  17,  1885,  provided  for  four  justices,  to  be 
elected  at  regular  charter  elections,  and  to  be  paid 
a  salary  of  $,800  each  by  the  county.  They 
had  been  paid  solely  by  fees.  The  law  also 
provided  that  the  county  auditor  should  supply 
rooms  and  necessary  furniture,  books,  etc.  The 
clerk  is  nominated  by  the  justices  and  approved  by 
the  county  auditors.  He  has  a  salary  of  $1,000.  All 
fees  received  are  required  to  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer. 

Jurors  for  Justices'  Courts  may  be  selected  from 
property  holders  by  the  constable.  Eighteen  names 
being  obtained,  each  party  may  strike  out  six  naraes, 
and  the  remaining  six  form  the  jury.  Jurors  are 
paid  fifty  cents  per  day. 

The  following  list  of  the  earlier  justices  in  Wayne 
County  and  Detroit  will  preserve  the  naitie  and 
memory  of  many  citizens.  The  date  of  appoint- 
ment given  is  the  earliest  date  found ;  many  of  the 
persons  were  reappointed,  or  elected  to  the  same 
office,  from  time  to  time.  After  1880  the  names  of 
Detroit  justices  are  given  year  by  year: 

1796,  Robert  Navarre.  James  May,  James  Abbott, 
Louis  Beaufait,  Joseph  Noyer,  Francis  Navarre, 
Nathan  Williams;  1799.  P.  McNiff;  1805,  Peter 
Audrain,  J.  l>odemead,  Stanley  Griswoid.  Antoine 
Dequindre,  Richard  Smyth,  Rotiert  Abbott.  James 
Henry,  Wni.  McD.  Scott,  Matthew  Ernest;  1811, 
Lewis  Bond  ;  1814,  George McDougall;  1816,  Thos. 
Rowland,  David  B.  McComb  ;  1817,  John  L.  Leib; 
1818,  John  McDonnell;  1820,  James  D.  Doty,  John 
Sturgis,  John  J.  Deming;  1821,  Jacob  Visger; 
1822,  Wm.  W.  Petit,  John  A.  Rucker;  1823,  V. 
Spalding?  Benj.  Woodruff;  1824,  Wm.  Bucklin, 
John  Burbank,  B.  F.  H.  Witherell;  1825,  0.  W. 
Whitmore,  Elisha  W.  Ramsey,  Orvillc  Cook,  Ama- 
riah  Ransom,  Selak  Neale ;  1826,  H.  S.  Cole;  1827. 
Jonathan  Kearsley,  Joseph  Baron,  Joseph  Hickcox, 
Prosper  Lawrence;  1828,  J.  D.  Davis,  B.  F.  Fox, 
Wm,  Bartow,  Seth  Dunham.  Philo  Taylor,  David 


Smith,  Marcus  Swift,  ElKs  Doty.  Daniel  Goodell. 
Wm,  Little,  Joel  Thomas;  1829,  Martin  Clark; 
1830,  D.  R,  Rose,  A.  McNath,  Matthew  Wood, 
Nathaniel  Case,  Jed  Hunt,  Alva  Swilt,  J.  F.  Chubb, 
Ro^'lman  Stoddard,  Henry  Sprague,  Artemas  Hos- 
mer,  A.  C,  Truax;  1831,  Ara  Sprague,  Matthew 
Wood,  Benajah  Holhrook.  Roswell  Root,  H.  D. 
Holbrook,  Wm.  Yerkes,  Eh  Bradshaw  ;  1832,  Levi 
Williams,  C.  S.  Hooker,  D.  L.  Cody.  G.  W,  Fer- 
nngton,  R.  D.  Smith.  John  Kirby ;  1833,  Samuel 
Torbert.  Henry  Chipman,  Asher  JJ.  Bates,  John  W. 
Strong,  Juba  Harrows,  Peter  Van  Every;  1834, 
Jason  Tyler,  T.  E,  Schooler,  Levi  Farnsworth,  Phi- 
lardei  Bird,  Thos.  Harper,  Hiram  Wilmarth,  James 
Safford,  Ezra  Derby,  Paul  Rice,  Cyrus  Howard, 
Russell  Ransom,  Amnion  Brown;  1835,  A.  A.  Bird. 
Marshall  J.  Bacon,  1.  S,  Saunders,  Chas.  J.  Irving, 
Lambert  Beaubien,  Thos.  Lewis,  John  Simpson, 
Titus  Diirt,  J.  F.  I'ullen,  ffiram  Whitman,  Warren 
Tuttle,  David  Cable,  H.  A.  Noyes,  Amos  Stevens, 
Amna  Bradford,  John  Fairbanks,  Nathaniel  Case, 
John  Clark,  Thos.  Downs.  Claude  Campau,  Martin 
Greenman,  E,  J.  Roberts,  D.  W.  Smead ;  1837.  D. 
E.  Harbaugh,  B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  L,  Goodell.  C. 
Mor^n,  H.  V.  Disbrow;  1840.  S.  Conant,  Ezra 
WilHams;  1841,  Peter  Desnoyers ;  1842.  G.  A. 
O'Keefe;  1843,  Thos.  Williams,  J.B.Watson; 
1844.  Hugh  O'Beirne,  Wm.  T.  Young.  F.  H.  Harris ; 
1846.  George  Clancy;  1847.  Chas.  Peltier;  1848, 
Wm.  Cook;  1849,  Thos.  Christian;  [850,  Wm. 
Walker:  1852,  B.  Rush  Bagg,  J.  J.  Cicotte ;  1853, 
G.    Spencer;    1855.    Elisha   Chase.    Henry  Chase; 

1856,  M.  T.  Lane,  S.  P.  Purdy,  G.  B,  Ensworih; 

1857,  Stephen  Martin;  1859,  Eugene  Fecht;  j86o, 
Joseph  Kuha  Julius  Stoll;  1861.  H.  H.  Swinscoe; 
1863,  John  Fuller,  T.  McCarthy;  1866,  S,  B.  Mc- 
Cracken,  P.  B.  Austin  ;  1869,  Alois  Wuerth,  Peter 
Guenther;  1870.  A.  Ladue,  A.  Stulle ;  1H71,  Florens 
Krecke,  F.  J.  Barbier;  1872,  Herman  Kuhn,  J.  O. 
Melick,  H.  Z.  Potter  ;  1873,  Albert  Scheu;  1874,8, 
J.Martin;  1876,  D.  B.  Brown,  F.  A.  Lemkie,  A. 
G,  Comstock;  1878,  Alexander  Toll,  John  Weber; 
1880,  S.  D.  Craig,  John  Palton.  D.  Sheehan,  C.  H. 
Borgrnan;  1881,  John  Weber.  S.  D.  Craig,  John 
Patton,  D.  Sheehan,  C.  H.  Borgman,  D.  B.  Wille- 
min ;  -.882,  F.  A.  Lemkie,  S.  D.  Craig,  John  Patton, 
D.  Sheehan,  C.  11.  Borgman,  D,  B.Willemin;  1883 
and  1884,  Walter  Ross,  F.  A  Lemkie,  John  Patton, 
D.  Sheehan,  C.  H.  Borgman,  D.  B.  Willerain;  1885 
and  1886,  F.  A.  Lemkie,  W.  Ross,  John  Patton,  H. 
A.  Robinson ;  1887-  ,  J.  C.  Gibson,  W.  Ross,  J. 
Patton,  H.  A.  Robinson, 


Under  the  Northwest  Terriiory  notaries  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  In  January.  1799.  F,  D. 
Bellecour   was    appointed    by   Winthrop    Sargent. 
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Notaries  are  now  appointed  by  the  goveriior  and 
Senate.  Tlieir  number  is  not  limited ;  their  com- 
missions hold  good  for  four  years,  and  they  are  paid 
solely  by  fees  received  Their  posver  consists  m 
taking  depositions  of  parties  who  wish  under  oath 
to  confirm  any  statement  they  may  make  taking 
acknowledgments  of  deeds  mortgages  sealed  in- 
s  of  any  kind  and  issumg  notices  of  pro- 
n-payment  of  notes 


The  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  chiefly 
congregated  on  Griswold  Street.  Whole  blocks  in 
this  vicinity  are  fitted  up  with  offices  and  suites  of 
rooms  especially  for  their  accommodation,  provided 
with  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  elevators, 
vaults,  and  steam-heating  apparatus.  Among  the 
hnifdings  devoted  chiefly  to  lawyers'  offices  are  the 
Moffat,  Miller,  Buhl,  Seitz,  Burns,  Lewis,  Butler, 
Telegraph,  and  Mechanics'  Blocks,  and  the  New- 
berry and  McMillan  arid  Campau  Buildings. 

By  law  of  Northwest  Territory  the  power  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  practicing  law  was  vested  in  the 
governor. 

By  law  of  Michigan  Territory,  of  February  23, 
1809,  attorneys  were  to  be  licensed  only  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  law  of  October  1, 
1820,  provided  that  any  two  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  might  admit  to  practice.  On  August  31, 
iSzi,  a  legislative  Act  was  passed  admitting  S.  B. 
Beach  to  practice  as  an  attorney. 

At  the  present  time,  under  State  law,  persons  of 
good  moral  character,  resident  in  the  State,  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  are  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  several  courts,  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination before  the  court,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
before  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  court. 

A  large  number  of  the  lawyers  are  united  in  an 
organization  called  "  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,"  established  under  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  on  May  10,  1881.  The  following 
original  officers  were  still  serving  in  1883;  President, 
Theodore  Romeyn;  Secretary,  H.  M.  Cheever; 
Treasurer,  Robert  P.  Toms. 

Not  a  few  pungent  anecdotes  could  be  told  con- 
cerning members  of  the  Detroit  Bar.  Of  the  many 
brilliant  and  witty  retorts  that  have  relieved  the 
tedium  of  court  cases,  the  following  will  sen'e  as  a 
specimen  :  A  case  was  on  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  each  side  was  present  with  a  formidable  array 
of  attorneys  and  counsel.  The  late  A.  D.  Eraser 
was  to  make  the  closing  argument  for  the  defence. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  had  listened  with 
care  to  all  the  evidence,  had  examined  all  the  points 
of  law,  and  digested  the  facts  in  the  case ;  and 
having  done  so,  he  felt   fully  acquainted  with   its 


merits, —  so  fully,  indeed,  that  he  was  willing  to 
represent  it,  and  in  fact  he  stood  as  the  n^/ii  iowiv 
of  the  defence.  Turning  to  the  then  young  attor- 
ney on  the  opposing  side  (James  V.  Campbell)  he 
said  Perhaps  my  young  Sunday  School  friend 
does  not  know  what  the  right  bower  is?"  "Oh 
yes  said  the  present  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
'  n  e  know  what  it  is ;  it 's  the  biggest  knave  in  the 

DETROIT  BAR  LICRARY. 

The  nucleus  of  a  Bar  Library  must  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  May  19,  1838,  as  a  vote  of  the 
Common  Council,  on  that  date,  gave  a  room  in  the 
City  Hall,  as  a  consultation  and  library  room,  to  the 
'■  Bar  of  the  City  of  Detroit."  The  next  effort  was . 
made  on  December  15,  1851  ;  a  meeting  of  lawyers 
was  then  held,  and  on  motion  of  (1.  V,  N.  Lothrop 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  (aw  library.  The  commit- 
tee apparently  never  reported,  an.l  finally,  on  |uly 
6,  1853.  a  paper,  evidently  drawn  up  by  Judge  C. 
O'Flynn,  was  circulated  among  the  laM'yers,  asking 
for  subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
towards  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
authorizing  Judge  O'Flynn  to  draw  iij>  Articles  of 
Association  for  a  Bar  Library.  Geo  E,  Hand.  C. 
O'Flynn,  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  C,  \.  Walker,  T.  W. 
Lockwood,  Levi  Bishop,  and  Wm.  Gray  united  in 
calling  a  meeting,  and  the  Association  was  organized 
on  July  21,  1853.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
provisions  of  which  fixed  the  capital  stock  at 
$15,000,  to  be  represented  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shares,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  first  officers :  President,  Geo .  E. 
Hand ;  Treasurer.  T.  W.  Lockwood ;  Secretary,  J. 
V.  Campbell ;  Librarian,  Sears  Stevens. 

A  room  in  the  rotunda  was  rented,  and  the 
library  duly  established.  The  number  of  books  at 
commencement  was  estimated  at  about  six  hundred 
volumes,  valued  at  $3,000.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  on  July  13,  1867,  it  appeared  that  the 
cash  valu^ion  of  the  library  was  $8,437,67,  stibject 
to  a  debt  of  |2,ooo.  due  to  A.  S.  Bagg  for  books. 
At  this  meeting  the  stock  was  equalized  among  the 
stockholders,  according  to  the  amount  each  had  paid 
in  ;  and  soon  afterwards  twenty-two  shares  of  stock 
were  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  and 
furnishing  more  books.  In  July.  1868,  the  library 
was  removed  to  the  Buhl  Block,  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Griswold  and  Congress  Streets. 

On  October  5,  1868,  Judge  Hand  resigned  the 
presidency,  which  he  had  held  since  1853,  and  Chas. 
1,  Walker  was  elected  in  his  place.  On  February 
14,  (874,  Mr.  Walker  resigned,  and  H.  K.  Clarke  was 
elected.     In  1876  Ashley  Pond  became  president. 

In   1871   the  hbrary  was  removed   to  the   Seitz 
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Building,  fronting  on  Congress  Street;  in  1880  to  the 
Newberry  and  McMillan  Building,  and  in  1885  back 
to  the  Seitz  UuikHng 

On  January  2  1874  the  shelves  contained  3,(63 
volumes  lalued  at  $14000.  It  was  then  decided 
that  at  least  $2  500  \as  necessary  to  perfect  the 
sets  and  fort>  new  "-hares  of  stock  were  ordered  to 
be  issued  ne  yearlj  dues,  payable  quarterly,  in 
January  Aprl  Julv  and  October,  are  as  follows: 
ten  dollars  for  attorne>s  of  less  than  two  years' 
standing  twenty  dollars  for  "attorneys  of  over  two, 
and  not  exceedinir  (our  \ ears'  standing;  thirty-five 
dollars  for  attorneys  of  oier  four,  and  not  exceeding 
eight  years' standing:  all  others  sixty  dollars;  for 
law  firms  of  two  members,  sixty  per  cent  for  the 
second  member  ;  for  law  firms  of  three  members, 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  two  additional  per- 


sons,—the  rate  to  be  added  to  be  determined  by  the 
standing  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  firm.  A  divi- 
dend of  not  more  than  six  per  cent  is  allovi'ed  stock- 
holders. The  capital  stock  and  shares  remain  as 
fixed  at  the  time  of  organization,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  shares  are  paid  for. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  management  are  about 
Si, too.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  la.st 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  at  lo  a.  m. 

The  library  is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
half-past_  twelve,  and  from  two  to  half-past  five  in 
the  afternoon,  each  week  day.  Miss  Helen  Norton 
has  been  librarian  since  January,  1876. 

Law  libraries,  for  the  special  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  tenants,  were  established  in  1880  by  the 
owners  of  the  Buhl  and  Mechanics'  Blocks. 
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I'ROSIiCUTING  ATTORNEYS.-^ 


MORALS. 

Like  any  other  settlement  of  a  semi-military 
character,  the  morals  of  Detroit,  almost  from  the 
first,  needed  some  mending.  On  June  14,  1704, 
Count  Fontchartraiii,  in  a  letter  to  Cadillac,  said,  "  I 
recommend  that  you  have  a  care  that  the  service  of 
God  be  conducted  with  decency,  and  that  debauch- 
ery and  blasphemy  be  banished  from  the  post,  and 
everythinjr  be  conducted  in  order."  From  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  Cadillac's  letters  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these 
suggestions;  but  there  were  men  continually  hover- 
ing about,  and  occasionally,  for  a  length  of  time, 
inhabiting  the  post,  whose  presence  made  impossible 
the  prevention  of  disorder.  The  eonrenrs  de  bois 
were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  guilty  of  every  ex- 
cess; profane,  licentious,  and  drunken,  they  made  a 
business  of  corrupting  the  savages,  and  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  control  their  actions. 

The  various  wars  in  which  the  settlement  bore  a 
part  aggravated  all  existing  moral  disorder.  The 
War  of  1812  was  especially  detrimental  and  dis- 
turbing. Many,  in  both  armies,  were  reckless  and 
dissipated  to  a  degree  that  would  not  now  be  toler- 
ated. In  1817  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monteith  said,  ■■The 
profaneness  of  the  soldiers  exceeds  anything  I  ever 
imagined.  There  is  no  Sabbath  in  this  countrj 
Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  who  n'as  here  in  18 
confirmed  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  ^[ontci  h 

When  I  nn^t   c:imc  lu  Ihe  pli 


fo» 


Dueht  i 


A  proreeding  that  savored  of  the  old  Blue  Laws 
occurred  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1825,  and  caused 
much  local  excitement  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  Adna  Merntt,  the  marshal  of  tlie  city,  found 
eight  or  ten  soldiers  hshing  on  the  public  wharf. 
He  ordered  thern  to  put  up  their  lines,  or  go  else- 
where. Theyretused.  He  thenwentaway,soon  after 
returning  with  a.posseoi  titizerc,  simc  of  whom  he 
had  summoned  from  churth  f  ir  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing in  the  arrest.  On  their  arn\  il  it  the  w  harf  the 
soldiers  put  up  their  hues  but  demurred  at  bemg 
arrested;  they  finally  concluded  however,  to  offer 
no  resistance,  and  were  marched  off  and  confined  in 
jail.  The  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
taken  up  with  their  trial  and  \\  ednesday  the)  were 
discharged. 

As  the  town  grew,  some  forms  ffl  evil  were  sup- 
planted by  others,  but  the  standard  of  morality  has 
certainly  improved  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Crime  has  been  compelled  to  hide  from  public  gaze, 
and  habits  that  once  were  tolerated  and  condoned 
would  now  debar  from  good  society.  The  increased 
independence  of  the  press  acts  as  a  pre\'entive  to 
open  and  gross  immorality,  compelling  purity,  or 
at  least  privacy,  society  being  the  gainer  in  either 

The  y  government  has  usually  acted  upon  the 
lea  ly  e  p  essed  wishes  of  the  citizens.  A  most 
en  a  kabi  illustration  of  this  was  the  actual  demo- 
I  on  b)  o  der  of  the  Common  Council,  of  a  house 
of  e  I  e.ort,  occupied  by  T.  Slaughter  and  Peg 
\\  el  h  I  had  become  so  intolerable  a  nuisance, 
and  Its  inmates,  withal,  were  so  hedged  about  with 
technical  rights,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  its 
suppression  by  legal  measures.  On  November  9, 
1841,  Alderman  Bagg  offered  the  following  resolu- 


rr.'^ht; 

..^'^I'^'olw^dt. 

marshal  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed 
day,  the   seventeenth  insl.,  with  suflicient 

ihQuld  ccaw. 

force  anii  apparatus,  1 

o  the  corner  of  Randolph  Sireet  and  Michi- 

on    SaWrday 

gan  Avenue,  and  pul 

1  down   and  so  demolish   all  the  buildings 

1,  who,  (torn 

hitherto  owned  and  c 

sfcer  markel, 

will  forever  ioeapacit 

ate  them  from  being  used  as  the  abode  of 

i.andfiddbd 

human  beings,  lo  the  i 

snd  that  not  only  retributive  juaice  shall  be 
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On  November  i6  the  resolution  was  called  up, 
and  adopted  by  vote  of  seven  to  four,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  city  marshal  and 
a  posse  of  helpers  had  tcjrn  down  and  demolished  the 
obnoxious  domicile.  Suit  was  brought  against  them 
for  so  doing,  and  on  November  23  the  city  attorney 
and  A.  D.  Fraser  were  authorized  to  defend  theni. 

In  June,  1857,  the  citizens  of  the  tenth  ward  (then 
newly  added  to  the  city)  were  also  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  presence  of  similar  establishments.  After 
trying  various  methods,  fire  was  applied,  and  numer- 
ous houses  were  deliberately  burned,  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  characters  that  congregated  therein. 

CITY   MARSHAL. 

The  office  of  city  marshal  was  provided  for  in 
October,  1802.  The  duties  of  the  marshal  were  to 
enforce  the  ordinances  of  the  town,  and  he  acted 
also  as  chief  constable;  by  Act  of  April  15.  18 16.  he 
was  specially  designated  as  a  police  officer.  By 
ordinance  of  March  6,  1S32,  the  marshal's  salary 
was  fixed  at  %\  50,  which  was  increased  in  1836  to 
$600.  On  the  creation  of  the  present  police  system, 
in  1865,  the  office  was  abolished. 
The  following  persons  served  as  city  marshals  : 
1802.  Elias  Wallen;  1805,  John  Connor;  1817, 
John  Meldrum.  Duncan  Reid  :  1818,  H,  O.  Bronson; 
1819,  Melvin  Dorr;  1820,  J.  W.  Colbum;  1821. 
Robert  Garratt,  S,  Sherwood;  1822-1823,  Smith 
Knapp  ;  1824,  Griffith  Roberts,  Adna  Merritt ;  1825. 
AdnaMerritt;  1826,  S.  Sherwood  ;  1827,  Jed  Hunt; 
1828,  S.  Sherwood;  J839,  Adna  Merritt;  1830,  E, 
S.  Swan  ;  1831.  E.  S.  Swan,  Alex.  Campbell;  1832, 
Alexander  Campbell;  1833,  J.  Scott;  1834,  I. 
Noble;  1835,  H.  L.  Woolsey;  1836,  David  Thomp- 
son; 1837,  A.  McArthur;  1838,  J.  J.  Garrison; 
1839,  Albert  Marsh;  1840,  E.  C.  Bancroft;  1841, 
E.  C.  Bancroft.  A.  H.  Stowell ;  1842,  A.  H.  Stowell, 
M.  L.  Gage;  1843,  M.  L.  Gage,  D.  Thompson; 
1844-1846,  D.  Thompson;  1846-1848,  J.  P.  Whiting; 
1848,  Geo.  Miller,  Ebenezer  Benham;  1849,  Eben- 
ezer  Benham,  James  Beaubien ;  1850-1852,  John 
Warren;  1852.  J.  W.  Daly;  1853,  W.  H.  Barse; 
1854-1856,  Eli  Laderoot ;  1856-1858,  P.  McGinnis  ; 
1858-1860,  Chas.  Miller;  [860-1863,  John  B.  Stad- 
ler;   1863-1865,  Daniel  Mahoney. 

POLICE. 
Sentinels  and  military  patrols  were  familiar  sights 
in  Detroit  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement.  When 
the  regular  patrol  of  troops  ceased,  the  inhabitants 
felt  the  need  of  some  other  protection  ;  and  there- 
fore, on  August  31,  1804,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  trustees  "  for  the  better  police,  and  in  order 
to  insure  additional  security  for  the  town,  from  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Indians,  as  well  as 
other  persons,  and  from  fire  etc." 


The  following  were  some  of  the  proxisions  of  tlie 
ordinance.  A  patrol  was  to  be  formed.  "  w  ho  in 
regular  rotation  shall  be  employed  as  a  nightly 
watch  ;  said  watch  shall  be  composed  of  five  per- 
sons, and  shall  take  up,  question,  and  confine  in  the 
watch-house  all  individuals  and  riotous  persons 
found  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits 
of  said  town  after  the  commencement  of  this  watch ; 
and  all  persons  after  eleven  o'clock,  who  can  give 
no  satisfactory  account  of  themselves."  And  "  on 
observing  light  in  any  house  after  eleven  o'clock, 
to  inquire  the  occasion  of  it.  lest  it  should  be  bum- 
ingwithout  the  knowledge  of  the  family." 

John  Dodemead  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance,  and  the  court-house  was  set  apart  as 
the  watch-house.  The  police  were  to  assemble  at 
9  P.  M.  at  the  court-house,  and  not  to  depart,  except 
to  patrol,  "till  daylight  in  the  morning." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  practically  a  night 
watch,  that  no  day  duties  were  prescribed  or  pro- 

The  next  step  in  the  police  government  was  the 
appointment,  on  May  ;i,  1805,  of  John  Connor  as 
police  officer.  He  was  also  clerk  of  the  market, 
and  the  evident  purpose  of  the  appointment  was  to 
preserve  order  at  the  market,  rather  than  in  the 
town;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  as  early  as 
iSoi,  township  constables  were  appointed,  whose 
duties  comprised  those  of  a  police  officer. 

The  organization  of  a  night-watch  seems  to  have 
beenafavoriteproject,andwasf  q  n  ly  mpted, 
but  the  old  records  indicate  h  h  nd  ors, 
even  when  successful,  were  sh      I     d 

On  December  19,  1821.  th  B  d  f  T  tees 
resolved  "that  it  is  the  sense  of    h  g   hdt  a 

watch  should  be  established        p  h       y  at 

night  "  and  "  to  attend  to  the  general  police  of  the 
same,"  especially  in  relation  to  fire.  We  next  find 
the  following,  in  the  council  proceedings  for  March 
3,  1825 : 


Soon  after,  on  March  1 5,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
regulating  this  city  patrol,  and  making  it  their  duty 
to  cry  "Fire!"  in  case  of  a  conflagration,  and  tell 
on  what  street  it  was. 

On  account  of  the  riot  in  June,  1833,  at  the  time 
the"  colored  man  Blackburn  and  his  wife  were 
arrested  as  slaves,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  it 
was  resolved  "that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  city 
watch,  to  consist  of  sixteen  persons,  efficiently 
armed,  with  one  officer  in  command."  This  night- 
watch  was  organized,  and  kept  up  for  nearly  three 
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months.  In  July  one  hundred  and  five  dollars,  and 
ii)  September  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents,  were  paid  for  their  services. 

About  this  time  the  city  commenced  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  among  the  population  were  many  chil- 
dren who  so  annoyed  the  citizens  by  petty  thieving 
that  a  meeting  was  held  on  December  24,  1834,  and 
a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Felony  organized. 

On  January  2,  1835,  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  night-watch  was  again  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  council;  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  an 
ordinance  was  passed  relating  thereto;  on  the  zgth 
two  captains  and  ten  watchmen  were  appointed ;  on 
the  14th  of  the  month  following  the  city  marshal 
reported  that  two  of  the  captains  and  four  of  the 
men  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  on  the  28th  the 
ordinance  was  repealed. 

The  excitement  connected  with  the  Patriot  War 
made  a  night-watch  again  necessary,  and  on  June 
13,  1838,  one  was  organized,  and  Colonel  E.  Brooks 
appointed  captain,  with  power  to  appoint  his  helpers. 
They  served  but  a  few  weeks.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  the  same  excitement  caused  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  watch,  and  on  December  4  a  force 
of  forty  men  were  appointed,  not  less  than  ten  of 
them  to  be  on  duty  each  night.  On  the  next  day 
the  excitement  had  so  increased  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  one  hundred  and  fifty  prominent 
citizens  were  appointed  as  an  additional  patrol.  (Jn 
May  9,  1839.  two  persons  from  each  ward  were 
appointed  by  the  council  as  a  night-watch,  one  to 
serve  every  other  night,  and  to  be  paid  two  dollars 
for  such  service.  On  September  29,  1841,  a  volun- 
teer watch  was  organized,  but  they  soon  wearied  of 
their  self-imposed  task. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  house-breaking  and  thieving 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  temporary  night- 
watch  was  again  established.  In  August,  1845.  the 
same  reasons  again  induced  the  organization  of  a 
volunteer  watch.  A  meeting  of  this  city  watch  was 
held  on  September  23  at  Firemen's  Hail,  the  mayor 
acting  as  chairman,  and  F.  F.  Merceron  as  secretary. 
Alfred  Brush  was  chosen  captain-general  of  the 
watch,  and  the  mayor  offered  the  following  ; 

Sestlved.  Ihal  the  city  waleh  since  iu  organiiation,  although 
composed  principally  o£  citijeps  i 


.ingis  f 


,urxlar> 


■e«ly  ■ 


The  following  item,  from  the  Advertiser  of  Octo- 
ber z,  1845,  gives  an  idea  of  the  need  of  such  a 
watch  and  of  the  difiicuities  it  encountered,  and  in- 
dicates some  features  of  its  management : 


On  October  6,  1845,  the  following  appeared: 

Suppcse  the  store  uf  one  of  nut  wtakhy  merchants,  »ho  refuses 

tbat  lhe>>  can  prolect  their  own  properly,  should  be  entered  by 
thieves  or  burglai^  and  the  watch  should  seize  them  in  the  net, 
«ould  not  the  owner  begin  at  last  to  see  the  oecessily  of  such  pro. 

lesirable  to  see  some  relaxation  of  this  illiberaliiy,  to  sei 


ivatchmen.  n, 
I  fuel  for  1 


s,pcis>nal)|',  the 


n  provid 


(No.  7]  is  to  be  org; 

ranks  vill  be  cheerfully  and  promplly  filled. 

During  the  same  month  this  notice  was  published 
by  order  of  the  City  Watch : 
Riselvcd^  that  the  thanks  of  this  company  be  tendered  10  >]r' 

nished  this  company  on  tbe  nights  of  the  jd  and  iSth  inst. 

Rrsilved,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  City  Watch  al  its  organiiation,  awning  property 
in  the  city, -they,  of  all  others,  most  interested  in  its  welfare,- 


In  November,  1845,  the  following  it 


This  appeal  was  successful,  and  the  new  watch 
lasted  till  October,  1846,  when  the  council  thanked 
them,  and  dispensed  with  their  services. 

Three  years  later,  on  September  z,  1849,  the  great 
number  of  disorderly  persons  present  in  the  city 
again  caused  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  watch. 
The  captains  for  the  e\'enings  of  each  day  were  as 
follovre :  Sunday,  John  B.  Long ;  Monday,  G.  Mott 
Williams ;  Tuesday,  Marshall  J.  Bacon  ;  Wednes- 
day, Colonel  A.  S.  Williams ;  Thursday,  Kin  S. 
Dygert ;  Friday.  Alderman  Duncan ;  Saturday,  Geo. 
W.  Pattison.  Like  its  numerous  predecessors,  this 
watch  soon  disbanded,  and  in  the  spring  of  1851  a 
paid  night-watch,  under  the  control  of  the  city,  was 
temporarily  provided. 

The  question  of  creating  a  permanent  and  salaried 
city  watch  was  fully  discussed  in  1854,  and  on  July 
3.  at  a  citizens'  meeting,  a  committee  of  aldermen 
reported  the  following  as  the  probable  yearly  cost : 
Twenty-four  watchmen,  at  ten  shillings  per  day, 
*[o,9so;  one  captain,  $1,000;  two  assistant  cap- 
tains, at  twelve  shillings  per  day,  $1,095;  contin- 
gencies, $1,955.     Total,  $15,000. 

The  estimated  expense  alarmed  the  tax-payers, 
and  the  meeting  voted  it  inexpedient  to  organize  the 
watch.    The  next  effort,  inaugurated  on  January  24. 
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204  POL 

1859,  by  R.  H.  Wright,  was  purely  of  a  private  and 
personal  character,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Merchants'  Police,  a  force  consisting  of  five 
men,  who  patrolled  certain  business  blocks  and 
acted  as  night-watchmen ;  their  serv'ices  were  paiif 
for  by  regular  subscriptions  from  the  merchants 
whose  premises  were  protected.  This  force  was 
continued  about  six  months 

An  attempt  was  ne\t  made  to  organize  a  Police 
Commission,  under  a  charter  amendment  of  March 
12,  1 86 1,  which  provided  that  the  mayor  and  two 
other  persons,  to  be  selected  by  the  council  should 
constitute  a  Board  of  Police  Comm  ssioners  The 
chief  of  police  was  tf  be  appo  nted  b)  the  cou rail 
on  nomination  by  the  board  a  id  the  LOuni.il  v.  ere 
to  appoint  temporarv  policemen  for  fortv-ei^ht 
hours  when  necessary     the    aldermen  also 

invested  with  the  powers  of  policemen 

These  provisions,  which  were  only  p         II 
ried  into  effect,  were  substantially    r       ad 
February  4,  1864,  when  the  powers  and  d  f 

the  board  were  defined  dt  length  Nei  h  f  h  se 
amendments  seemed  to  meet  the  nece  es  f  h 
case  or  the  wishes  )f  the  citizens  Thej  ser\ed  a 
good  purpose  as  preliminary  efforts  but  praitically 
had  only  the  value  of  suggest  ons 

The  demoralization  naturally  growing  out  of  the 
protracted  war  with  the  South  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  constables,  elected  from  time  to  time  bv 
popular  suffrage,  needed  themsehes  to  be  watched 
caused  the  want  of  a  regular  and  responsible  police 
force  to  be  increasing!)  reahzed 

Under  the  Act  of  March  12.  1861  C  H  Buhl 
and  Alexander  Chapoton  had  been  associatt-d  «ith 
the  mayor  as  police  commissioners  They  resigned 
and  on  August  5,  1862,  Udliam  Bartlay  and  C  W 
Jackson  were  appointed.  Mr.  Barclay  soon  resigned 
and  E.  V.  Cicotte  was  appointed  in  his  place 
Early  in  1B63  Mr.  Cicotte  was  succeeded  bj  E  A 
Brush,  and  the  board,  in  1864,  consisted  of  C  W 
Jackson,  E.  A.  Brush,  and  the  mayor.  During  these 
years  the  question  o£  a.  more  thorough  police  system 
was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  council  On 
February  10,  1863,  two  reports  were  submitted  one 
in  favor  of,  and  one  opposed  to,  the  organization  of 
a  salaried  force.  One  of  the  reports  stated  that 
"  within  the  last  three  months  almost  every  crime  in 
the  catalogue  of  crimes  has  been  committed  in 
Detroit." 

The  following  estimate  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  police  force  was  submitted :  Chief  of 
police,  $1,000;  assistant  police,  8800;  turnkey,  $600; 
twenty-two  policemen,  at  911.50  per  day,  $12,445; 
lock-up,  office  expenses,  etc., $2,000.    Total.  $16,445. 

By  this  lime  the  "  Ides  of  March  "  were  at  hand, 
and  the  riot  of  March  6,  1863,  with  its  brutal 
attacks  upon  the  colored  people,  the  killing  of  sev- 


eral, and  the  burning  of  their  houses,  helped  many 
citizens  to  the  decision  that  a  system  such  as  we  now 
have  was  a  necessity :  and  on  March  17  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  by  resolution  of  Alderman 
Purcell.  were  requested  to  report  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  a  paid  police  force  as  soon  as  possible. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  August  5,  when 
an  anticipated  draft,  and  the  almost  constant  fear  of 
a  rebel  raid  from  Canada,  caused  the  council  to 
establish  a  temporary  police  of  twenty-five  men,  who 
were  continued  only  about  a  week.  The  almost 
daily  evidence  of  the  city's  needs  kept  up  interest  in 
the  police  question  ;  and  in  April,  1864,  the  council 
requested  the  comptroller  to  report  an  estimate  for  a 
police  force  to  consist  of  ^  chief  one  ilerk  two 
Cdpt^  ns  and  fnrt\  men  and  also  the  LC--t  of  an 
appropnate  station  house  Finalij  and  largclj 
through  the  efforts  of  Alderman  J  J  Eagle;  on 
February  28  1865  the  1  e[,isUture  passed  an  Act 
establishmg  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission 
to  consist  of  four  persons 

The  commission  is  noticeable  as  bemg  the  onlj 
branch  of  city  government  over  which  the  nt\  has 
no  direct  control,  tlie  commissioners  being  apjKii nted 
by  the  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
for  terms  of  four  years  In  theory  they  are  State 
oftiuers  and  in  practice  city  oflicials.  They  are 
accountable  to  the  governor  and  to  the  State 
through  him  ftr  ill  their  official  acts  The  gener 
allj  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  keeping 
of  the  force  out  of  local  politics  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  idvantage  and  wisdom  of  the 
•lystem  The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  under 
the  Act  was  held  on  March  9  1865  The  force 
vias  dulj  organized  on  Maj  15  following. 

The  Act  at  hrst  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  cit)  marihal  const  ibles  and  deputy  sheriffs, 
whose  services  were  practicallj  dispensed  with 
mere  politicians  opposed  it  becduse  its  enforcement 
wouid  leave  fewer  places  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
reward  of  political  services  and  conservative  old 
citizens  opposed  it  because  it  invoked  increased 
taxation  \\  hen  the  commission  hrst  organized 
the)  necessarily  sought  the  advice  d.nd  co  operation 
of  the  council  but  the  council  seemed  md  sposed 
to  countenance  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  board 
and  their  communications  were  invariablv  tabled 

On  May  30  1865  by  vote  of  twelve  to  four,  the 
counul  pas.sed  resolutions  disapproving  of  the  Act, 
but  recommending  that  its  provisions  be  obeyed 
until  Its  constitutionality  could  be  passed  upon ;  that 
was  called  in  question  on  the  ground  that  the  city 
was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  officers 
over  whom  it  had  no  direct  control.  On  October 
16,  1865,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Act 
was  constitutional ;  and  as  the  years  have  passed, 
the  best  citizens  of  all  parties  have  conceded   its 
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usefulness,  and  take  increasing  pride  in  the  organi- 
zation and  its  management.  Since  the  passage  of 
tile  original  Act,  three  additional  Acts  pertaining 
to  the  board  have  been  passed. 

An  Act  of  March  9,  1867,  defined  in  greater  detail 
the  powers  of  the  board,  gave  increased  power  in 
some  particulars,  and  authorized  the  detail  of  police- 
men to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sealer  of  weights 
and  measur*,  and  to  collect  license  fees  for  the  city ; 
it  also  gave  the  board  power  to  suppress  gambling, 
to  sell  unclaimed  property  after  keeping  it  six 
months,  and  to  provide  food  and  lodging,  if  neces- 
sary, for  persons  arrested. 

A  further  Act  of  April  15,  1871,  remedied  some 
technical  defects  of  the  previous  law,  and  legalized 
such  portion  of  the  acts  of  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners as  had  been  illegally  performed. 

The  commissioners  receive  no  compensation. 
Regidar  meetings  are  held  on  the  last  secular  day 
of  each  month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  duties  are  :  to  preserve  the  public  peace  ;  to 
prevent  crime ;  to  arrest  offenders  ;  to  protect  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property;  to  guard  the  public 
health;  to  preserve  order;  to  remove  nuisances 
existing  in  public  streets,  yards,  and  outhouses;  to 
report  to  the  proper  atithoritie?  all  leaks  and  defects 
in  water*pipes  and  sewers ;  to  provide  a  sufficient 
force  at  every  public  fire,  in  order  that  the  firemen 
may  be  protected  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  the  property  preserved  to  its  owners;  and  to 
protect  strangers  and  travelers  at  steamboat  and  ship 
landings  and  railroad  stations;  they  may  also  serve 
warrants  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  are  required 
generally  to  enforce  and  carry  out  all  ordinances  of 
the  city  and  laws  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioners ; 
J.  S.  FaiTand,  from  February  28,  1865,  to  Febru- 
aiy  I,  1873;  L.  M.  Mason,  from  February  28,  [865, 
to  July  12.  1869;  ].  J.  liagley,  from  February  28, 
1 865,  to  August  24,  1872;  Alexander  Lewis,  from 
February  28.  1865,  to  February  I,  1875;  C.  M.Gar- 
rison,  from  February  i,  1875,  to  December  9, 
1876;  J.  E.  Pittman.  from  February  1,  1873.  to  May 
I.  1885;  S.  D.  Miller,  from  July  12,  1869;  M.  S. 
Smith,  from  August  24. 1872  ;  H.  M.  Dean,  from  De- 
cember 9,  (876;  W.  C.  Colburn.  from  May  1,  1BS5. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  commission,  in  1865, 
Frank  G.  Russell  was  appointed  secretary.  He 
resigned  on  April  24,  1866.  and  on  May  16  James  S. 
Booth  was  appointed.  His  failing  health  necessi- 
tated his  resignation  on  October  13,  1873,  a"d  five 
days  later  Lincoln  R.  Meserue  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Theodore  A.  Drake  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  police.  He  resigned  September  30, 
'865.  leaving  Captain  M.  V.  Borgman  as  acting 
superintendent;  and  on  Augustyi,  1866.  he  vras 
appointed  superintendent.     On  December  2, 1873,  he 
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and  Stephen  K.  Stanton  was  appointed, 
with  Captain  Andrew  J.  Rogers  as  deputy.  On 
March  25,  1876,  Rogers  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent. He  resigned  January  31,  1882.  and  on  April 
24  was  succeeded  by  E,  F.  Conely,  who  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  on  May  i.  1885,  by  James  E. 
Pittman.  The  office  of  deputy  superintendent  was 
provided  for  by  law  of  1S87,  and  on  June  29,  1887, 
M.  V.  Borgman  was  ap^xjinied  to  the  position.  On 
March  i,  (867.  the  office  of  surgeon  was  created. 
Dr.  D.  O,  Farrand  was  the  first  ^pointee.  His  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  J.  B.  Book,  was  appointed  in  June,  1883, 
The  office  of  attorney  of  the  board  was  created  April 
1,  1867.  J.  Logan  Chipman  filled  the  position  to 
May  I,  J879,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  A. 
Moore. 

The  names  of  the  captains  and  the  dates  of  their 
appointment  are  as  follows :  P.  N.  Girardin,  October 
25,  1865.  died  December  31,  1882  ;  C.  C.  Stark- 
weather, December  31,  1873  ;  W.  H.  Myler,  June  %o. 
1875:  Joseph  Burger,  September  30,  1882;  Jesse 
Mack,  June  11,  18S3. 

The  officers  of  the  police  force  rank  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  ;  superintendent,  captains,  sergeants, 
roundsmen,  patrolmen,  doonnen. 

A  regular  system  of  promotion  is  adhered  to ; 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  ca|)tains  must  be 
filled  from  the  sergeants,  and  vacancies  in  sergean- 
cies  from  the  regular  force. 

The  original  law  provided  that  the  superintendent 
should  receive  no  more  than  $3,000  yearly ;  the  cap- 
tains not  over  $1,200;  the  sergeants  not  more  than 
$1,000;  and  the  regular  patrolmen  not  to  exceed 
$900  per  year. 

A  law  of  March  14,  1883,  gave  the  commissioners 
power  to  determine  the  salaries,  and  from  February 
I,  1882,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  has  been 
84,000.  The  salaries  of  other  members  of  the  force 
are  as  follows:  captains,  $i,2C»;  sergeants.  $900: 
patrolmen,  $750.  Out  of  these  salaries  the  men  pay 
for  their  uniforms,  which  cost  from  seventy-five  CO 
one  hundred  dollars  each. 

Each  member  of  the  police  force  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language  ;  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  a  resident  of 
the  city  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment. He  must  not  be  over  forty  years  of  age,  nor 
under  twenty-one :  and  must  possess  good  health 
and  a  sound  body,  be  of  steady  habits  and  of  good 
moral  character,  and  must  never  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime. 

Each  member  of  the  force  is  required  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
department,  and  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from 
being  employed  in  any  other  business.  He  must  be 
civil  and  orderly;  must  at  all  times  refrain  from 
violence,    coarse,  profane,  and   insolent  language. 
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and,  while  on  duty,  is  not  allowed  to  drink  any  kind 
of  liquor,  nor  smoke,  nor  (except  in  the  immediate 
performance  of  duty)  enter  any  place  in  which 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  are  sold  or  furnished. 
Policemen  are  also  prohibited  from  receiving  or 
sharing,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  any  fee,  gift,  or 
emolument  for  police  service,  other  than  the  regular 
salary,  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  belong  to  any  fire 
or  military  company,  or  to  go  on  target  or  pleasure 
excursions,  except  by  order  of  the  superintendent ; 
they  are  also -required,  while  on  duty,  to  avoid  all 
religious  or  political  discussions,  and  all  inter- 
ference, or  use  of  their  influence  as  officers,  in  elec- 
tions ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  solicit,  nor  can  they 
be  obliged  to  contribute  anything  for  political  pur- 
poses ;  they  are  required  to  keep  careful  supervision 
of  ail  disorderly  houses,  or  houses  of  evil  repute, 
within  their  beats,  to  observe  by  whom  they  are  fre- 
quented, and  to  report  their  obser\  ations  to  the 
commanding  officer 

Patrolmen  are  forbiiden  to  walk  together  or  to 
talk  with  each  other  or  with  any  person  while  on 
duty,  unless  it  is  to  communTcate  briefly  mformatun 
appertaining  to  their  busmess  Sergeiifts  and 
patrolmen,  when  on  duty  are  required  to  duplay 
their  badges,  so  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  same 
may  be  easily  and  distmctly  seen  The  following 
official  suggestions  to  policemen  indicate  interesting 
and  important  details  of  their  duties . 


eping  Ihe  temper.    Mep  offend  in  Iriuial  tQaiiera  a 
irele^sness  and  negligence  as  from  design.    Caution 


witb  a) 


nember  than  this.  " 


Every  good  citizen  will  say  "  Amen  "  to  these  sug- 
gestions, and  the  more  closely  they  are  attended  to, 
the  greater  will  be  the  respect  paid  to  the  force,  and 
the  more  agreeable  to  fearful  and  restless  citizens 
will  be  the  thud  of  the  policeman's  club.  The 
criminal  classes  respect  the  badge  and  the  club,  but 
good  citizens  honor  the  guardian  of  their  homes,  and 
gladly  recognize  his  worth. 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  members  of 
the  force  are  needlessly  officious  or  severe ;  but 
when  the  total  number  of  the  force,  and  the  variety 
of  annoying  business  attended  to,  is  considered,  it 


becomes  evident  that  the  commissioners  have  been 
remarkably  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  men. 

The  force  is  in  two  general  divisions,  one  for  day, 
the  other  for  night  duty. 

The  day  force  is  on  duty  for  eleven  hours,  the 
night  force  for  eight  hours.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  force  are  usually  on  night  duty,  and  the  men  are 
changed  from  night  to  day  duty  in  alternate  months 
as  far  as  practicable.  By  a  complete  system  of  card 
registries,  the  superintendent  can  tell  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  in  just  what  locality  each  mem- 
ber of  the  force  is  stationed. 

In  1868  a  sergeant  and  ten  policemen  were  de- 
tailed for  the  purpose,  and  a  complete  census  of  the 
city  taken  in  ten  days.  On  October  9,  18;  1,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  council,  called  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  dry-weather  and  the  consequent  great 
danger  from  fire,  the  police  commissioners  were 
requested  to  temporarily  appoint  three  hundred 
extra  policemen,  the  council  appropriating  $5,000 
to  pa\  for  their  services.  A  large  number  of  extra 
poln,e  were  accordingly  sworn  in,  and  about  half  of 
the  appropriation  used.  In  1886  thirty-nine  special 
patrolmen,  appointed  without  expense  to  the  city, 
were  on  duty  at  the  post-office,  depots,  theaters,  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  etc.  They  report  at 
heidquarters  between  the  1st  and  the  7th  of  each 
month  Some  portion  of  the  regular  force  is  always 
employed  in  special  duties. 

rbe  banitary  squad,  consisting  of  eight  men,  under 
control  of  a  sergeant,  attends  to  the  enforcement  of 
all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  public  health, 
and  also  collects  the  State  liquor  tax. 

Under  Act  of  April  17,  1871,  scavengers  were 
authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. By  charter  amendment  of  1879  an  inspector 
of  slaughter  houses  and  meats  is  appointed  by 
the  commissioners  and  since  June  1  1881  a 
patrolman  has  been  detailed  to  catch  and  destroj 
unlicensed  dogs  Smr  e  1867  a  policeman  has 
aced  as  nspec  or  of  the  weights  and  measures 
used       lee  y 

One  pol  ema  deidiled  to  look  spei  laily  after 
ju  en  le  offe  de  s  and  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  CO  n  V  agen  of  the  State  Board  of  Lharilies 
an  1  Co  re  ons.  The  county  agent  examines  all 
chide  unde  sxeen  charged  with  cnme  and 
decides  what  disposition  of  them  will  probably  best 
serve  their  intercts  and  those  of  the  tommun  tv 
his  decision  being  made  the  basis  of  the  court  deci 
ions  in  all  such  complaints.  From  1875  to  1S.V7 
Bradford  Smith  served  as  county  agent,  and  during 
his  term  he  passed  upon  the  cases  of  over  one  thou- 
sand children.  Of  these,  many  were  sent  to  the 
Reform  School,  and  others  to  the  State  School  at 
Coldwater ;  the  larger  number  have  remained  in  De- 
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from  time  to  time.     The  amount  of  go  d  ng 

from  his  efforts  is  almost  incalculable.  Th  e  an 
be  no  question  th^  his  philanthropic  w  it  has  p  e 
vented  hundreds  of  boys  from  becoming  de  ed 
criminals.  He  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  J  h 
liosm 


ap- 


Since    February,    1872,    the    harbor  t 
pointed  by  the  Common  Council,  has  b 

Originally  persons  wishing  the  servic  s  o  po  e 
men  for  special  occasions  could  obta  n  n  on 
application  to  the  superintendent,  (or  a  s  pu  a  ed 
sum ;  this  system  no  longer  prevaib. 

In    1873  provision  was  made   for  t    o  n  oun  ed 
^men,  to  do  duty  in  the  outskirts    f    h        y 
i-ere  also  mounted  in  1S74;  and    n     8   5    he 
number  was  increased  to  five ;  but  as  h  n    e 

did  not  prove  worth  its  cost,  it  was  gr  dua  y  d 
pensed  with,  and  the  last  horse  was  sold  n  N  n 
ber.  1876. 

From  the  organization  of  the  force  to  1873,  the 
licenses  charged  by  the  city  for  various  kinds  of 
business  were  collected  by  a  policeman  ;  since  that 
year  they  have  been  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  commission.  The  fiscal  year  of 
the  commission  formerly  began  on  April  i ;  since 
1873  it  has  commenced  on  the  1st  of  February. 

The  following  table  gives  interesting  details  as  to 
growth  of  the  force,  the  work  performed,  and  the 
expense  of 
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As  every  person  arrested  is  lodged  on  an  average 
three  nights,  the  number  of  different  individuals 
actually  provided  with  lodgings  would  be  about  one 
third  as  many  as  are  given  in  above  table. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
population  in  the  years  1870  and  1880  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  arrests  has  decreased  from  five  to 
less  than  four  per  cent  in  the  last  decade.  This  (act 
and  the  general  good  order  prevailing  in  the  city 
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gives  substantial  foundatioTi  for  the  belief  that  there 
is  less  of  crime  in  Detroit  than  m  any  other  citj  of 
the  same  si^e  in  the  Union,  As  man)  persons  are 
arrested  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  )e<ir,  the 
number  of  individuals  arrested  is  only  about  half  of 
the  total  arrests  reported. 

In  the  table  the  column  of  yearly  expenses  in- 
cludes only  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  force,  not 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  for  police  sta- 
tions.    Their  cost  is  shown  in  the  following  statc- 


CmIvS 

Fits! 

IjlLAllONfll.  Sl\ll.i\. 

Lol. 

occupied. 

Ccnml,  Woodbridgc  Street, 
dear  Woodward  Avenue 

3,375 

Aug.  M.  .87s 

K«r:;frK;r,?!u. 

r,3oi 

3,000 

Aug.  10,  laai 

■  ,8™ 

'■™ 

Jan,  ^,  ,m 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
board  the  Central  Station  and  public  offices  were  in 
the  Hawley  Block,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Bates  Streets,  The  lock-up  was  in  the 
old  City  Hall.  On  January  i,  1867,  the  Wood- 
bridge  Street  or  Central  Station  was  occupied  for  the 
,"rst  time.     It  was  built  for,  and  at  first  rented  by 
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In   1H72  it ' 


board.    The  following  year 
a  morgue  provided,  and  it  was 
1874.     In   1886  it   was  again 
about  $12,000. 


IS  purchased  by  the 
iS  enlarged,  refitted, 
>ccupied  in  January, 
ebuik  at  a  cost   of 


On  the  completion  of  the  ne  v  City  Hall  n  18  [ 
offices  were  set  apart  for  the  police  From  Octt 
ber,  1872,  to  1874  a  portion  of  the  b-isement  wa 
also  occup  ed  as  a  lock    p 

During  1873  the  stations  ai  d  ofhte  were  for  the 
first  time  telegraph  caliy  l  nnetled 

In  1883   the  Lty  ^  \e   the   com    lks ol  ers  Last 
Park,    bou  ded   bj    Parmer    Randolph    and  Bates 
Streets,  and  durmg  1883  and  1884  a  buildmg  for 
police  headqiarters  was  ereae  i  there       at  a 
of  $55,000 

During  1885  lie  telegraph  and  patrol  wagon 
service  was  put  m  operation  Itcinsistsof  fort\ 
one  signal  boxes,  with  connecting  wires  erected  at 
convenient  points  throughout  the  city,  and  by  mean.; 
of  a  system  of  alarms  the  police  can  ' 


to  mj  loealitj  Eiih  Mgnal  bo'f  is  [jrjuded  with  i 
telephone  by  means  of  which  partiLular  ne^ds  can 
be  expHined  On  the  reception  of  a  tall  a  patrol 
wagon  IS  instintly  sent  v.  here  needed  Keys  to  the 
si},nil  boxes  are  desposited  with  responsible  citi  . 
zensin  the\icinity  of  ea<.hbo\ 

All  re  vards  fees  proceed-;  of  gifts  and  emolu 
ments  on  account  of  extraordniarv  serMcts    and  al 

o  eys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  unchimed  goods 
a  e  pi  d  nto  the  Lity  Treasury  and  constttute  a 
fu  d  ailed  The  Police  Life  and  Health  Insurance 
}■  nd  Stolen  property  found  b)  the  police  or 
property  taken  fiom  persons  arrested  1  l-tpt  for  si\ 
months  tthen  if  uncalled  fur  it  is  adieitised  three 
times  m  some  public  plai  e  and  then  sold  for  the 
henr-nt  of  th(  ibr  t  fun  i 


Durini,  1 886  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  differ- 
L  t  I  tb  of  I  r  ^ertv  valued  at  $8,570,  were  received 
b\  tl  e  clerk  of  the  board.  The  president  of  the 
board  an  i  the  comptroller  of  the  city  are  the  trustees 
of  the  L  fe  and  Health  Fund,  and  out  of  it,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  the  commissioners  make  appropriations 
for  policemen  who  are  sick  or  disabled  from  duty,  or 
who  have  earned  rewards.  The  assets  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund,  February  5,  1887,  were  $7,465. 

In  connection  with  the  force  there  is  also  a  relief 
society,  which  was  organized  June  2,  1868,  the  object 
being  to  provide  pecuniary  aid  for  policemen,  or 
their  families,  in  case  of  sickness  and  death.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  force  are  members  of  this 
organization,  and  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar, 
and  monthly  dues  of  fifty  cents  each.  The  officers 
are  elected  every  six  months,  on  the  first  of  January 
and  July.  Members  incapacitated  for  service  for 
more  than  three  days  are  allowed  one  dollar  per 
day,  for  a  time  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  unless  by 
two-third.s  vote  of  the  society.  In  case  of  death,  the 
nearest  kin  are  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  If  a  wife 
dies,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  is  paid  to  the  husband. 

A  police  wagon  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners 
vras  procured  and  first  used  on  March  20,  1871.  In 
the  fall  of  1877  a  new  wagon  was  purchased. 
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SHERIFFS. 

The  offire  of  sheriff  antedates  every  other  in  the 
I  oinity  The  first  sheriff  for  Detroit  w  d.s  appointed 
b)  the  Goiemor  and  Lotiniil  of  Canada  in  1788 
The  duties  have  been  minh  the  <iame  under  both 
English  and  Amernan  nile  the  shenff  acts  as  the 
chief  constable  of  the  county  in  making  arrests  for 
unrnes  against  State  laws,  and  in  tarrjmi);  one  thi 
decrees  and  judgments  of  the  eourts,  he  is  also 
re'iponsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  prisoners 
lodged  111  the  county  jail 

Under  terntorial  rule,  shenffs  were  app<nnttd  b; 
the  governor;  but  from  the  time  Michij^an  became 
a  State,  they  have  been  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
other  county  officers,  for  tenns  of  two  years. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police 
the  sheriff  hfis  made  no  arrests  in  criminal  oases  in 
the  city,  and  cannot  make  an  arrest  outside  of  the 
county,  except  in  civil  cases,  or  for  contempt  of  court. 
His  chief  duties  consist  in  attendance  on  the  Circuit 
and  Superior  Courts,  the  care  of  the  room,  the'  pre- 
serving of  order,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  decrees 
of  the  courts,  occupying  the  same  relation  to  these 
courts  that  the  United  States  Marshal  does  to  the 
United  States  Courts.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
liquor  tax  law  is  enforced  in  the  country  townships, 
and  the  tax  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  within  the 
lime  prescribed  by  law. 

He  has  no  salary,  being  paid  by  fees  collected  for 
issuing  and  serving  various  legal  papers,  and  by  the 
profits  on  the  boarding  of  the  prisoners,  the  city  pa\- 
ing  for  those  confined  in  jail  for  violation  of  city  ordi- 
nances, and  the  county  for  all  others.  The  price  per 
day  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  county  auditors 

The  sheriff  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  as 
many  deputy   sheriffs  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 


his  deputies  can  sene  papers 
issutd  m  mil  cases  from  a  justices  court  onlj 
constables  haie  that  r%ht  He  gives  bonds  of 
$10000  The  office  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
ftSooo  to  |iooooper\ear 

The  sheriffs  under  liritish  rule  were     1788  Gregot 
Mcf  re^or     179;   Richard  1  ollard 

Under  American  rule  the  frllowm;,  sheriffs  have 
served  1796  to  August  20  1798  Hermm  Eberts 
1798  and  1799  lewis  Bond  1800  li  Hunting 
ton  George  McIJougall  1801  Ehas  Wallen  1803 
Thomas  McCrae  i8ot.  Richard  Sm>tli  1815 
J  M.  Audrain;  r8i6-iS::5.  Austin  E.  Wing;  182;, 
Abraham  Edwards.  Wm.  Meldrum ;  1826-1829, 
T.C.Sheldon;  1829,  Thos.  S.  Knapp ;  iSjo.Benja- 
min  Woodworth  ;  1831-1839,  John  M.  Wilson: 
1839-1841,  Lemuel  Goodell ;  1841-1845,  Daniel 
Thompson;  1845-1847,  H.  R.  Andrews;  1847- 
r85i,  E.  V.  Cicotte;  1851-1853,  Lyman  Baldwin: 
1853  and  1854,  Horace  Gray;  1855  and  1856 
Joshua  Howard;  t857-i86o,  E.  V.  Cicotte;  i860, 
Peter  Fralick  :  1861-1863,  Mark  Flanigan  ;  1863- 
1865,  PettirFralick;  1865-1867,  F.X. Cicotte;  1867- 
1869,  E,^'.  Cicotte:  1863-1870,  John  Pat  ton  ;  1871- 
1875,  Geo,  C.Codd;  1875-1877,  J.  A.  Sexton;  1877- 
i£8i,  Walter H. Coots;  1 881 -1885. Conrad CHppert; 
1885-1887,  Geo.  H.  Stellwagen;  1887- 
Lililefield, 

PKO.SKtUTlNt;  ATTORNF.YK. 

This  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  \\ 
vided  for  by  Act  of  December  31.  if 
pointments  were  miide  by  the  governor 
April  21,  1835,  the  office  was  discontinued,  and  dis- 
trict attorneys,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  were  provided  for.  The  Territory  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  with  one  attorney  for 
each,  Wayne  and  Washtenaw  forming  the  second 
(iistrict.  An  Act  of  April  22,  1833.  provided  for  a 
district  attorney  for  each  county.  The  Constitution 
of  1835  revived  the  office  of  priwecuting  attorney, 
and  up  to  1850  incumbents  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  two  years.  Since  1850  the 
office  has  been  elective.  Under  Act  of  1818  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  tj  prosecute 
and  defend  all  suits  for  and  against  the  countj  By 
Actcf  1833  district  attornevs  performed  the  same 
dut)  m  any  suits  in  which  the  United  States  the 
Temtorj  countv  or  any  township  vsas  interested 
At  the  present  time  the  prosecuting  attorne>  conducts 
all  cases  in  nhch  the  State  or  the  county  is  a 
party  and  on  request  of  any  justice  he  conducts 
criminal  cases  against  the  persons  named  He 
reports  yearly  to  the  attorney  general  ( f  the  State 
the  number  of  cases  he  has  prosecuted  and  the 
result  ff  each  The  term  of  office  s  tvio  jears  ■ 
An  Act  of  1879  provided  that  the  auditjrs  should 
h\  his  salar)  after  January  1,  1881,  at  from  $2,500 


,  L.  B. 


J  first  pro- 
8,  and  ap- 
By  Act  of 
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CONSTAIiLES. 


to  $3,000.  By  law  of  March  9,  1877,  he  was 
authorized  to  employ  an  assistant,  whose  salary  is 
also  fixed  by  the  Board  of  County  Auditors. 

From  1819  to  1825  Charles  Larticd  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  The  district  attorneys  were:  1825- 
1828,  Charles  Larned;  1828,  Warner  Wing  ;  1829, 
B.  F.H.  Witherell;  1830,  W.  Wing;  i83i,B.F.H. 
Witherell;  1832,  W.  Wing;  1833,  Jas.  Q.  Adaras  ; 
1834.  B.  F.  H.  Witherell. 

The  prosecuting  attorneys  under  State  law  have 
been:  1835-1839.  B.  F.  H.  Witherell;  1840-1843, 
J.  A.  Van  Dyke;  1843-1846.  A.  W.  Buel ;  1846- 
1849,  Wm.  Hale  ;  1849-1853,  D.  Stuart :  1853-1855, 
A.  T.  McReynolds;  1855-1857,  J.  P,  C.  Emmons; 
1857-1860,  J  Knox  Gavin;  1860-1861.  D.  E.  Har- 
baugh;  1862-1866,  J. Knox  Gavin;  1866,  J.  Patchin  ; 
1 867-1 86R.  G.  Hebdcn:  1869-1873,  P.  J.  D.  Van 
Dyke;  1873-1874,  F. H. Chambers;  1875-1876,  J. G. 
Hawley;  1877-1881,  H.  N,  Brevoort;  1881  to  August 
22,M.  Firnane;  1881-1885,  J-Caplis  ;  '885-  ,  G. 
F.  Robison. 

CONSTABLES. 

The  office  of  constable  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  first  provided  for  by  Act  of  December  z, 
1799.  In  Detroit,  the  city  charter  of  August  5. 
1824,  authorized  the  election  of  constables,  and  by 
Act  of  April  4,  1827,  provbion  was  made  for  the 
election  of  thfee.  Act  of  March  ai,  1837,  gave  the 
voters  of  the  city  power  to  elect  five  constables  -vvva. 
voce,  in  case  the  three  regularly  elected  constables 
neglected  or  refused  to  serve.  Act  of  March  29, 
1838,  authoriied  the  election  of  six  constables,  one 
for  each  ward,  and  they  are  stiil  so  elected. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  tlie  metropolitan  police, 
the  constables  acted  as  police  officers,  and  made 
arrests.  Now  their  chief  duties  consist  In  the  serv- 
ing of  writs  and  executions,  issued  by  justices  of  the 
peace.    They  are  paid  by  the  fees. 

The  following  constables  were  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  : 

March 6,  i798.MichaelMonette:  June,  1801,  Win. 
Smith,  John  Harvey,  David  McLean,  Uaptiste  Pcliicr. 
Isadore  Delille,  Jacques  Desplats;  December,  1802. 
Wra.  Kelly,  Jabez  Stem,  D.  McLean.  P.  Navarre, 
James  Cissne;  June  7.  1803,  John  Watson,  Louis 
Bourginnon.  Richard  Jones.  John  Dicks,  John  Con- 
nor, T.  Jordan.  P.  Desnoyers ;  September  16,  1803, 
J.  B.  Campau ;  December,  1804,  Conrad  Seek, 
Geoi^e  Smart,  J.  Bte  Nantay,  John  Robinson, 
Joseph  Clark,  Joseph  Weaver,  Joseph  Barnard. 

The  constables  appointed  by  the  governor  were : 

June  10,  1816,  Austin  E.  Wing;  June  26.  1817. 
Duncan  Reid ;  January  18,  1818,  Wrn.  Meldrum, 
Francis  Cicotte.  Etienne  Dubois;  July  2o,  1818,  Asa 
Partridge,  Warren  Howard, 

The  constables  elected  have  been  as  follows  : 

1826,  Jed  Hunt,  John  Howard,  Thos.  Knowlton; 


1827,  Thos.  Lee,  T.  Knowlton,  Eleazer  Ray;  1828. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  E.  S.  Swan,  T.  Knowlton,  Morris 
Jackson  ;  1829,  N.  Champ,  E.  S.  Swan,  T.  Knowl- 
ton ;  1830.  Adna  Merritt,  J,  M.Wilson,  Thos. 
Knowlton;  1831,  L.  Goodell,  Da\-id  Thompson,  O. 
Aldrich;  1832,  A.  Campbell,  L.  Goodell,  A.  Mc- 
Arthur;  1833,  L.  Goodell,  D.  Thompson,  J.  O. 
Graves  ;  1834,  D.  Thompson,  Squire  Trumbull,   B. 

F.  Towne.  A.  C.  Caniff;  1835,  R.  R.  Howell,  J.  O.  ■ 
Graves.  P.  O.  Whitman,  D.  Thompson ;  1836,  R.  R. 
Howell.  R.  J.  Connor,  D,  Thompson.  Jacob  Mc- 
Kinney;  1837,  J.  C.  Warner,  P.  Falvey,  John  Reno. 

1838,  First  Ward:  David  B.  Wilcox.  Second 
Ward :  John  Daly.  Third  Ward :  Edward  War- 
ner, Jr.  Fourth  Ward  :  Anson  E.  Lyon.  Fifth 
Ward :  Edward  P.  Clark,  Sixth  Ward :  George 
Miller. 

1839,  First  Ward  :  D.  B.  Wilcox.  Second  Ward  : 
George  Miller.  Third  Ward;  W.  W.  Johnson. 
Fourth  Ward :  John  Reno.  Fifth  Ward ;  Robert 
Nichol.     Sixth  Ward:  John  Daly. 

1840,  First  Ward:  P.  O.  Whitman.  Second 
Ward ;  A.  H.  Bartley.  Third  Ward :  W.  W. 
Johnson.  Fourth  Ward :  J.  Reno.  Fifth  Ward  ; 
R.  Nichol.     Sinth  Ward:    H.  Fross. 

1841,  First  Ward:  P.  O.  Whitman.  Second 
Ward  :  H.  T.  Russell.  Third  Ward :  W.  W.  John- 
son. Fourth  Ward :  O.  Bellair,  J.  J.  Cicotte.  Fifth 
Ward :  Wm.  Champ.     Sixth  Ward :  B.  H.  Thomp- 

1842,  First  Ward:  W.  J.  Redmond.  Second 
Ward;  A.  N.  Hickox.  Third  Ward:  W.  W. 
Howland.  Fourth  Ward ;  J.  J.  Cicotte.  Fifth 
Ward  :  Wm.  Champ.     Sixth  Ward  :  C.  Ockford. 

1843-1846,  First  Ward:  P.  O.Whitman.  Sec- 
ond Ward  :  J.  McMichael.  Third  Ward  :  W.  W. 
Howland.  Fourth  Ward:  J.  J.  Cicotte.  Fifth 
Ward  ;  J.  P.  Whiting.     Sixth  Ward  ;  C.  Ockford. 

1846,  First  Ward ;  P.  O.  Whitman.  Second 
Ward  :  J.  McMichael.  Third  Ward :  D.  M.  Free- 
man.   Fourth  Ward:  J.J.  Cicotte.     Fifth  Ward: 

G.  D.  Ro..iers.     Sixth  Ward  :  B.  McDonald. 

1847,  First  Ward:  P.  O.  Whitman.  Second 
Ward:  J.  McMichael.  Third  Ward:  D.  M  Free- 
man. Fourth  Ward :  .[.  f.  Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward ; 
W.  Newton.  Sixth  Ward :  B.  McDonald,  Seneca 
Caswell. 

1848,  First  Ward:  P.  O.Whitman,  Chas.  Can- 
naro.  Second  Ward :  J.  McMichael.  Third  Ward : 
N.  Lafleur.  D.  M.  Freeman.  Fourth  Ward:  D. 
Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward :  Wm.  Newton.  Sixth  Ward  : 
Seneca  Caswell,  C.  G.  Solyer. 

1849,  First  Ward:  S.  Green.  Second  Ward: 
J.  McMichael.  Third  Ward :  W.  A.  Boyt.  Fourth 
V/ard:  D.  Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward:  M.Salter.  Sixth 
Ward  :  C.  G.  Solyer.  Seventh  Ward :  J.  Duchene. 
Eighth  Ward  :  James  H.  Darcy. 
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1850.  First  Ward ;  C.  W.  'ruide.  Second  Ward ; 
J.  McMichael,  Third  Ward:  Wtn.A,  Boyt.  Fourth 
Ward  :  D.  Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward  ;  M.  Salter.  Sixth 
Ward :  D.  D.  Hustis.  Seventh  Ward  :  Peter  Ray- 
mond.    Eiglith  Ward  :  J.  H.  Darey. 

1851, First  Ward:  C.W.Tuttle.  SecondWard: 
Isaac  Warren.  Third  Ward:  Wm.  A.  Boyt. 
Fourth  Ward:  D.  Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward:  B. 
Sparling.  Sixth  Ward :  John  Demass.  Seventh 
Ward :    Peter  Raymond.     Eighth   Ward :    J.  H. 

1852,  First  Ward  ;  C.  W.  Tuttle.  Second  Ward : 
Levi  Dings,  A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward:  John 
B.  Stadler.  Fourth  Ward :  James  Duchene,  U. 
Cicotte.  Fifth  Ward :  B.  Sparling.  Sixth  Ward : 
John  Demass.  Seventh  Ward:  Peter  Raymond. 
Eighth  Ward :  J.  H.  Darcy.  C.  Doherty. 

1853,  First  Ward  :  T.  McCarthy,  SecondWard  ; 
A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward  :  J.  Warren.  Fourth 
Ward :  U.  Cicotte,  Fifth  Ward ;  R.  L.  Tyler. 
Sixth  Ward  :  W.  W,  Howland.  Seventh  Ward : 
J.  Reiliy.     Eighth  Ward  :  P.  M.   Davitt,   M.   Fitz- 


1854,  First  Ward:  T.  McCarthy.   Second  Ward; 

A.  W.  Sprague.    Third  Ward  :  J.  Warren,  John  B. 
Stadier.     Fourth  Ward  1  D.  Cicotte.    Fifth  Ward  : 

B.  Sparling.     Sixth  Ward:  James  Love.     Seventh 
Ward  :  J.  Reiliy.    Eighth  Ward  :  Charles  Doherty. 

1855,  P'irstWard:  L.  W.  Dings.  SecondWard: 
A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward :  John  B.  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Stadler.  Fifth  Ward :  B.  Sparl- 
ing. Sixth  Ward:  Justin  Higgins.  Seventh  Ward: 
J.  Reiliy.     Eighth  Ward  :  C.  Doherty. 

1856,  First  Ward:  F.  Eglington,  SecondWard: 
A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward :  John  B.  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Stadler.  Fifth  Ward  :  B.  Sparl- 
ing. Sixth  Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward:  John 
Reiliy.     Eighth  Ward :  J.  Ayiward. 

1857,  First  Ward  :  F.  Kglington.  Second  Ward  : 
A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward  :  John  B.  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Stadler.  Fifth  Ward  :  B.  Sparl- 
ing, Sixth  Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  John 
Reiliy.  Eighth  Ward  :  John  Ayiward.  Ninth  Ward  : 

C.  Doherty.     Tenth  Ward :  Chas.  Weyle. 

1858,  First  Ward:  F.  Eglington.  Second  Ward: 
A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward:  John  B.  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Stadler.  Fifth  Ward:  B.  Sparling. 
Sixth  Ward  1  James  Love.  Seventh  Ward :  W. 
Smith.  C.  Hatie,  Eighth  Ward :  D.  Mahoney. 
Ninth  Ward:  J.Bostwick.  Tenth  Ward:  C,  Weyle, 

1859,  First  Ward  :  F.  Eglington,  Second  Ward : 
A.  W.  Sprague,  Third  Ward  :  John  B,  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Stadler.  Fifth  Ward :  B.  Sparl- 
ing. Sixth  Ward:  J,  Love,  Seventh  Ward:  C. 
Hatie.  Eighth  Ward  :  D.  Mahoney.  Ninth  Ward: 
J.  Bostwick.     Tenth  Ward  :  C.  Weyle. 


i860.  First  Ward:  T.  McCarthy.   SecondWard: 

A.  W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward  :  Geo.  L.  Scanlon. 
Fourth  Ward :  William  Timm.  Fifth  Ward  :  E. 
Wyncoop.  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward : 
C.  Hatie.  Eighth  Ward ;  Timothy  Mahoney. 
Ninth  Ward :  Paul  May.  Tenth  Ward :  Herman 
Denstadt. 

1861.  First  Ward  :  J.  Gore.  Second  Ward:  A. 
W.  Sprague.  Third  Ward :  G.  L,  Scanlon,  Fourth 
Ward :  C.  Stadler,  Fifth  Ward ;  E.  Wyncoop. 
Sixth  Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  D.  K.  Sul- 
livan. Eighth  Ward  :  T.  Mahoney.  Ninth  Ward: 
J.  Zimmerman.     Tenth  Ward  :  H.  Denstadt. 

1863.  First  Ward:  J.  Gore.  Second  Ward:  A. 
W.  Sprague.  C.  T.  Alien,  Third  Ward  :  D.  M. 
Freeman.  Fourth  Ward  :  John  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward ; 
Lyman  B.  Smith,  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh 
Ward  :  D.  K.  Sullivan.  Eighth  Ward :  Timothy 
Mahoney,  Ninth  Ward :  J,  Zimmerman,  Tenth 
Ward :  F.  Freiburger. 

1863,  First  Ward  :  J,  Gore,  Second  Ward  :  Jno. 
F.  Starkweather.  Third  Ward  :  D.  M.  Freeman, 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  L.  B.  Smith. 
Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love,  Seventh  Ward  :  U.  K.  Sul- 
livan. Eighth  Ward  :  T,  Mahoney.  Ninth  Ward  : 
J,  Zimmerman.    Tenth  Ward  :  J.  Ochs. 

;864,  First  Ward:  John  May.  Second  Ward: 
Wm.  T.  Purdy.  Third  Ward:  D.  M.  Freeman. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward :  L  B.  Smith. 
Sixth  Ward :  C.  Gebhard.  Seventh  Ward :  D,  K. 
Sullivan.  Eighth  Ward  :  T.  Mahoney.  Ninth 
Ward :  George  Titlow.     Tenth  Ward :  J.  Ochs. 

1865,  First  Ward:  James  H.  Hepburn.  Second 
Ward :  J.  Gore.  Thind  Ward  :  J.  B.  Stadler. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  L.  B.  Smith. 
Sixth  Ward:  J.  Love,  Seventh  Ward:  N,  Tisler. 
Eight  Ward  :  T,  Mahoney.  Ninth  Ward  :  G,  Tit- 
low,     Tenth  Ward  :  J.  Ochs. 

1866,  First  Ward:  J.  H.  Hepburn.  Second 
Ward  :  J.  (kirc,  James  Duck.  Third  Ward  :  John 
Van  Stan.     Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.     Fifth  Ward : 

B.  Sparling.  .Sixth  Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh 
Ward  :  N.  Tisler.  Eighth  Ward :  Wm.  Haley. 
Ninth  Ward  :  G.  Titlow.  Tenth  Ward :  F.  Frei- 
burger. 

1867,  First  Ward:  J.  H.  Hepburn.  Second 
Ward  ;  J.  Duck.  Third  Ward :  Chas.  T,  Allen. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  Anson  E. 
Lyon.  Sixth  Ward  :  J,  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  N. 
Tisler.  Eighth  Ward  :  Michael  Ryan.  Ninth 
Ward  :  G.  Titlow.    Tenth  Ward  ;  F,  Freiburger. 

t868,  First  Ward:  Edward  Nolan.  Second 
Ward  :  T.  McCarthy.  Third  Ward  :  C.  T.  Allen. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  B.  Sparling. 
Sixth  Ward ;  J,  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  N.  Tisler. 
Eighth  Ward:    M.   Ryan.  J.   O'Connell.      Ninth 
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Ward;    G.   Titlow.      Tenth   Ward:    F.    Freibur- 
ger. 

1869,  First  Ward:  James  McKenzie.  Second 
Ward:  J.  Duck.  Third  Ward:  Peter  McDowell. 
Fourth  Ward :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward :  Chas. 
Anderson,  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward : 
N.  Tisler.  Eighth  Ward  :  John  O'Connell.  Ninth 
Ward :  C.  Doherty.  Tenth  Ward :  David  L. 
Bishop. 

1870,  First  Ward :  Ed.  Nolan.  Second  Ward  : 
J,  Duck.  Third  Ward  :  John  L.  Solders.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  ;  F.  Giddey.  Sixth 
Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward :  N.  Tisler. 
Eighth  Ward:  J.  O'Connell.  Ninth  Ward;  C. 
Doherty.     Tenth  Ward  :  D.  L.  Bishop. 

1871,  First  Ward:  E.  Nolan.  Second  Ward:T. 
McCarthy.  Third  Ward ;  J.  B.  Runge.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  F.  Giddey.  Sixth 
Ward :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward ;  N.  Tisler. 
Eighth  Ward  :  J.  O'Connell.  Ninth  Ward  :  G.  Tit- 
lovi?.     Tenth  Ward  :  M.  C.  Allor. 

1872,  First  Ward;  James  McKenzie.  Second 
Ward  :  Thos.  McCarty.  Third  Ward  :  Peter  Kal- 
lenbach.  Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  : 
F.  Giddey.  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward : 
N.  Tisler.  Eighth  Ward ;  J.  O'Connell.  Ninth 
Ward  :  August  Eggers.  Tenth  Ward  :  M.  C. 
Allor. 

1873,  First  Ward  :  J.  McKenzie.  Second  Ward : 
Wm.  H.  Close.  Third  Ward :  Thos.  Fleming. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  F.  Giddey. 
Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  Alexander 
Smith.  Eighth  Ward :  Bernard  Sweeny.  Ninth 
Ward  ;  August  Eggers.  Tenth  Ward  ;  Honore 
Defer. 

1 874,  First  Ward ;  J.  McKenzie.  Second  Ward  ; 
Win.  H.  Close.  Third  Ward:  Thos.  Fleming. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  ;  F.  Giddey, 
Sixth  Ward  :  J.  Love.  Seventh  Ward  :  A.  Smith. 
Eighth  Ward:  James  Hunt.  Ninth  Ward:  C. 
Doherty.  Tenth  Ward ;  H.  Defer.  Twelfth 
Ward  :  Geo.  B.  Brown. 

1875,  F'f^t  Ward  :  J.  McKenzie.  Second  Ward : 
Wm,  H.  Close.  Third  Ward:  J,  E.  Murray. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward ;  W.  W. 
Witherspoon.  Sixth  Ward :  T.  Funke.  Seventh 
Ward  :  Jacob  Jaeger.  Eighth  Ward  :  James  Hunt. 
Ninth  Ward  :  W.  J.  Giddey,  Tenth  Ward  i  M.  C. 
Allor,     Twelfth  Ward  :  Geo.  A.  Page. 

1876,  First  Ward:  H,  Herzog,  Second  Ward  ; 
Thomas  Hubert.  Third  Ward :  John  A.  Wilkie. 
Fourth  Ward :  John  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  W.  W. 
Witherspoon.  Sixth  Ward;  T.  Funke.  Seventh 
Ward ;  Jacob  Jaeger.  Eighth  Ward :  J,  Hunt. 
Ninth  Ward  ;  W.  J.  Giddey.  Tenth  Ward  ;  Thos. 
Dooley.     Twelfth  Ward :  A.  Eggers, 


1877,  First  Ward;  H.  Herzog.  Second  Ward; 
T.  Hubert.  Third  Ward;  J,  A.  Wilkie.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  W.  W.  Wither- 
spoon. Sixth  Ward ;  George  Goldsmith.  Seventh 
Ward  ;  Jacob  Jaeger.  Eighth  Ward  i  Martin  J. 
Dunn.  Ninth  Ward :  W.  J.  Giddey.  Tenth  Ward : 
Desire  B.  Willemin.  Eleventh  Ward  :  Frank  Guy- 
otte.  Twelfth  Ward :  Orrin  H.  Buuerfield.  Thir- 
teenth Ward  :  Wm,  Guyotte, 

1878,  First  Ward:  H.  Herzog.  Second  Ward: 
T.  Hubert,  J.  Duck.  Third  Ward :  J.  A,  Wilkie. 
Fourth  Ward  :  John  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward :  W.  W. 
Witherspoon.  Sixth  Ward :  G.  Goldsmith.  Seventh 
Ward  :  N.  Tisler.  Eighth  Ward :  Martin  J.  Dunn. 
Ninth  Ward :  W.  J.  Giddey.     Tenth  Ward  :  Byron 

D.  Holton,  Eleventh  Ward :  F.  Guyotte.  Twelfth 
Ward:  O.  H.  Butterfield.  Thirteenth  Ward:  W. 
Guyotte. 

1879,  First  Ward :    H.   Herzog.     Second  Ward : 

E.  B.  Fisher.  Third  Ward ;  J.  A.  Wilkie.  Fourth 
Ward  :  John  Gnau,  Fifth  Ward  :  W.  W.  Wither- 
spoon. Sixth  Ward  :  G.  Goldsmith.  Seventh  Ward  : 
N.  Tisler.  Eighth  Ward:  Martin  J.  Duna  Ninth 
Ward  r  W.  J.  Cliddey.  Tenth  Ward  :  M.  C.  Allor. 
Eleventh  Ward :  F.  Guyotte.  Twelfth  Ward :  J. 
M.  Davis.     Thirteenth  Ward:  Wm.  Guyotte. 

1880,  P~irst  Ward:  H.  Herzog,  Second  Ward: 
Wm.  Close.  Third  Ward :  J.  A.  Wilkie.  Fourth 
Ward :  John  Gnau,  Fifth  Ward  r  W.  W.  Wither- 
spoon.   Sixth  Ward  :  L.  Rosentlial.    Seventh  Ward; 

F.  Ubelhoer.  Eighth  Ward :  M,  J.  Dunn.  Ninth 
Ward :  W.  J,  Giddey.  Tenth  Ward  :  J.  W.  Genick 
Eleventh  Ward :  A.  W.  Bradford.  Twelfth  Ward| 
O.  H.  Butterfield.    Thirteenth  Ward  :  E,  T.  Mass, 

1881,  First  Ward  :  W.  A.  Stuart.  Second  Ward; 
W.  Close.  Third  Ward :  J.  A.  Wilkie.  Fourth 
Ward  :  John  Gnau.  Fifth  Ward  :  W.  W.  Wither- 
spoon, Sixth  Ward:  L.  Rosenthal.  Seventh  Ward: 
N.  Tisler.  Elghdi  Ward  :  Martin  J.  Dunn.  Ninth 
Ward :  W.  J.  Giddey.  Tenth  Ward ;  J.  W,  Genick. 
Eleventh  Ward  :  A.  W.  Bradford.  Twelfth  Ward  : 
O.  H.  Butterfield.    Thirteenth  Ward  :   E.  T.  Mass. 

i88z,  First  Wafd  :  S.  Rosenthal,  Second  Ward : 
W.A.Stuart,  Third  Ward  :  J.J.  McHugh.  Fourth 
Ward  :  D.  E.  Moloney.  Fifth  Ward  :  John  Gnau. 
Sixth  Ward  :  Martin  J.  Dunn.  Seventh  Ward :  N, 
Tisler.  Eighth  Ward :  W.  J.  Giddey.  Ninth  Ward: 
J.  Schnelzer.  Tenth  Ward:  O,  H.  Butterfield. 
Eleventh  Ward  :  E.  T,  Mass.  Twelfth  Ward  :  Jas. 
Tiemey.     Thirteenth  Ward  :  A.  W.  Bradford. 

[883,  First  Ward  :  S.  Rosenthal.  Second  Ward  : 
W.  A.  Stuart.  Third  Ward  :  W.  T.  Weitz,  Fourth 
Ward  ;  D.  E.  Moloney.  Fifth  Ward  :  John  Gnau. 
Sixth  Ward :  M.  J.  Dunn,  Seventh  Ward :  N. 
Tisler,  Eighth  Ward  :  W,  J.  Giddey.  Ninth  Ward: 
J.  Schnelzer.      Tenth  Ward:    O.   H.    Butterfield. 
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Eleventh  Ward  :  E.  T.  Mass,     Twelfth  Ward :  F. 
H.  Addison.    Thirteenth  Ward  i  Adoiph  Bloom. 

1 884,  First  Ward  :  S.  Rosenthal.  Second  Ward  1 
W.  A.  Stuart.  Third  Ward  ;  W.  T.  Weitz.  Fourth 
Ward:  Henry  Herzog.  Fifth  Ward:  John  Gnau. 
Sixth  Ward  I  M.J.  Dunn.  Seventh  Ward;  N.Tisler. 
Eighth  Ward:  J.  J.  Griffin.  Ninth  Ward:  J.  F. 
Bowers.  Tenth  Ward  :  O.  H.Butterfieid.  Eleventh 
Ward  1  E,  T.  Mass.  Twelfth  Ward  :  F.  H.  Addison. 
Thirteenth  Ward :  Wm.  Guyotte. 

1885,  First  Ward  ;  John  B.  Wikoxson.  Second 
Ward,  Wm,  A.  Stuart.  Third  Ward:  William  T. 
Welti.  Fourth  Ward:  H.  Herzog.  Fifth  Ward  r 
John  Gnau.  Sixth  Ward:  John  P,  Shanahan,  Sev- 
enth Ward  :  N.  Tislcr.  Eighth  Ward :  J.  Pram- 
staller.  Ninth  Ward :  J.  F.  Bowers.  Tenth  Ward : 
0.  H.  Dutterlield.  Eleventh  Ward:  E.  T.  Mass. 
Twelfth  Ward:  Frank  Lark.  Thirteenth  Ward: 
Joseph  Doherty, 

t886.  First  Ward:  John  B.  Wiltoxson.  Second 
Ward  :  Wm.  A.  Stuart.     Third  Ward  :  William  T. 


Weitz.  Fourth  Ward  :  H.  Herzog.  Fifth  Ward ; 
John  Gnau.  Sixth  Ward  :  John  Shiiell.  Seventh 
Ward:  N.Tisler.  Eightli  Ward  :  Wm.J.  Giddey. 
Ninth  Ward :  J.  F.  Bowers.  Tenth  Ward :  Frank 
Reichlin.  Eleventh  Ward :  E.  T.  Ma.'is.  Twelfth 
Ward  :  Frank  H.  Addison.  Thirteenth  Ward  :  J. 
Doherty.  Fourteenth  Ward ;  Charles  A.  Goldner. 
Fifteenth  Ward  :  Thos.  Eagan,  Sixteenth  Ward : 
Charles  H.  Hill. 

1887.  First  Ward:  John  B,  Wilcoxson.  Second 
Ward  :  Wm.  A.  Stuart.  Third  Ward :  William  T. 
Weitz.  Fourth  Ward :  B.  Sparling.  Fifth  Ward  : 
John  Gnau.  Sixth  Ward:  J.  Shanahan.  Seventh 
Ward:  Wm.  Guyotte.  Eighth  Ward:  J,  Toohey. 
Ninth  Ward  :  J.  F.  Bowers.  Tenth  Ward  :  Dennis 
Downev.  Eleventh  Ward  :  E.  T.  Mass.  Twelfth 
Ward:'F.  H.  Addison.  Thirteenth  Ward:  J.  H. 
Boeckenhauer.  Fourteenth  Ward:  C,  A.  Goldner. 
Fifteenth  Ward  :  Thos.  Eagan.  Sixteenth  Ward  : 
Frank  Lark. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


THE  JAILS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 


No  less  than  nine  buildings,  in  eight  different 
localities,  have  been  built  and  used  for  jails. 

In  June,  i8o[,  the  jail  was  on  the  extreme  east 
side  of  the  town,  and  nearly  in  line  with  the  stock- 
ade. It  was  probably  the  building  designated  as 
the  guard-house  on  T.  Smith's  plan  of  1796.  The 
records  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions 
show  that  on  June  6,  1801,  the  sheriff  was  ordered 
■'  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  the  jail  immediately,  and 
have  it  as  clean  as  possible,  and  that  afterwards  the 
jail  keeper  was  to  wash  and  clean  the  jail  every 
Saturday  and  to  have  panes  of  glass  put  where 
wanted." 

The  records  for  June  5,  1802,  contain  the  follow- 
ing : 


;  >o  <he  < 


n  the  i 


f   Mr. 


Charles  Francis  Cirardin,  the  house  and  lot  in  n 
upon  the  toliovring  coudiliona,  to  wit :  that  the  Aum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  CBrih  shall  be  paid  to  said  Girardin  and  a  deed  ol  sale 

makinx  ID  all  seven  hundred  pounds,    Paynieul  of  cash  10  be 

three  month's  ^^  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  from  this  date. 
Said  (liTardhi  Is  to  deliver  up  half  of  the  pccmises  within  twenty 
days,  which  are  intended  id  contain  ihe  prisoners;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  premises,  when  the  old  jail  is  repaired  that  Mr, 
Cirardin  may  inhabit  it.  whieh  wilt  nut  be  later  than  the  31st  of 
July  ne»t. 

On  June  29,  1802,  James  May  was  appointed  to 
contract  for  material  and  put  the  new  jail  in  a  state 
of  "  safety  agamst  esutpe  as  much  as  possible ; " 
and  on  Saturday  September  18  180-',  the  accounts 
of  "  Jean  Louis  Boynier  for  putting  up  pickets  in 
the  jail-yard  twenty  si>:  pounds  and  of  Pierre 
Chene,  for  thirty  three  pounds  hfteen  shillings,  six- 
pence, and  of  Charles  Moran  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds    seien  shillings     were  ordered 

After  the  tire  of  1 805  an  old  blockhouse,  located  on 
the  present  line  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  between 
Cass  and  Wayne  Streets,  was  fitted  up  as  a  jail  by 
James  May,  territorial  marshal. 

The  last  record  that  can  be  found  indicating  the 
exercise  of  any  authority  after  the  fire  by  the  old 
trustees  of  the  town  is  dated  October  6.  1805,  and 
is  as  follows : 


a^^ed  by  the  1 


iy  *75  pf 


^e  it  longer,  they 


On  May  5,  1807,  William  McD.  Scott,  marsfial, 
wrote  to  the  District  Court  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  prisoners  confined  in  this  jail, 
as  it  was  "insufficient." 

In  1808  a  new  marshal  was  appointed,  and  the 
records  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  contain  the  fol- 
lowing ; 


Further  information  concerning  this  lease,  given 
n  the  records  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  is  as  fol- 


1  the  representation  of  Ja 

mesMay, 

itive  Board  be  dii 

rected 

iBurer  of  the  Territory  w 

:  the  marshal  of  the  I'err 

ilory  to  hire  a  bu 

ildins 

a  public  jail,  pa^^ed  the  -. 

Sth  October,  .Soe,  and 

.surer  do  andit  the  said 

May's  account,  1 

:itory,  for  that  part  of  Ih 

e  jail  which  was 

Huron  and  Detroit  from 

the.filhofSepte 

mber, 

ayofjuly,  iB.T, 

The  records  for  Monday,  February  17,  i 
:ain  the  following : 

James  May,  Esq,,  having  made  proposals  to  sell  the 


the  sum  of  *ioo  on  account  of  ji 

On  February  26,  1812, 
erell,  it  was, 


The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  James  May 
signed  an  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 

Notwithstanding  these  agreements  and  resolu- 
tions, the  bargain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
summated, for  in  Judge  May's  bil!  against  the  United 
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Stales  for  damages  during  the  War  of  1812,  he 
charged,  under  date  of  October  2.  1813,  for  "one 
year's  rent  of  two  buildings  in  the  city  if  Detroit, 
leased  to  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Territory, 
[or  court-house  and  jail,  taken  possession  of  by 
General  Brock  after  the  ca])itulation,  and  applied 
JO  his   Majesty's   use   for  gaoi.   and   barracks    for 

The  rent  and  damages  were  estimated  at  $400. 

This  jail  was  an  old  stone  building,  located  on 
what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Cass  -Street.  It  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Judj(e  Woodward,  and  then  of  General 
J.  E.  Schwartz,  and  eventually  was  widely  known  as 
the  Mansion  House  Hotel.  In  1815,  the  jail,  an  old 
wooden  building,  was  on  the  north  side  of  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  the  second  or  third  house  east  of 
.Shelby  Street,  and  on  November  4  the  Governor 
and  Judges  appropriated  $238.30  to  John  W.  Tyler 
for  furnishing  and  settinj;  around  it  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pickets.  This  building  was  used  until 
about  1817. 

The  jail  was  next  established  in  an  old  tvi-o-story 
blockhouse,  located  on  Jefferson  Avenue  near  the 
corner  of  Randolph  Street.  This  building  ceased 
to  be  used  as  -  jail  after  the  spring  of  i8ig,  and 
the  house  itself  was  torn  down  in  the  fall  of  182G. 

Proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  jail  on  the 
public    square    bounded    by   Farmer,  Farrar,  and 
Gratiot  Streets  were  invited  on  July  25,  181;,  and 
on  December  24  of  the  same  year  James  May  was 
"appointed  superintendent  of  the  jail  about  to  be 
erected,"  and  was  to  be  paid  $500  for  his  services. 
The  jail  was  built  by  Mack  &  Conant,  and  the  final 
settlement  was  made  with  Amos  Lawrence  of  Bo 
ton,  to  whom  the  contract  was  assigned.    The    a 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1819,  at  a  cos 
§4,700.     It  was  forty-four  by  eighty-eight  feet,  s 
rounded  by  a  picket  fence,  which  cost  S62. 

On  June  24,  1824,  the  remarkable  circumstance 
noted  that  there  was  not  a  single  jjerson  in  the  nh 
Territory  in  prison  for  crime  or  debt.  When  e 
remember  that  Michigan  then  included  alV  of  he 
present  domain,  and  also  the  region  now  known  as 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  itise\ident  either  that  the 
laws  or  the  officials  nere  very  lax  or  that  the  mhab 
itants  were  a  remarkablj  la^^  abiding  people  Ten 
years  later,  on  June  17  1834  the  same  state  of 
affairs  existed;  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  jail 
but  evidently  it  was  not  long  unoccupitd  for  on 
December  30  the  jail  was  brjlien  open  and  all  the 
prisoners  escaped.  The  building  \as  ocLasionallj 
repaired,  but  it  became  increasint,ly  insecure 

On  March  28,  1845  H  R  \ndrews  the  sheriff 
was  authorized  to  purchase  materials  and  repair  the 
jail ;  and  on  the  following  dd>  the  ou  tj  and  tors 
contracted  with  S.  Vanderhocf  to  repair  tl  e  b    II 


IS 


ing  and  the  fence  for  8549.  While  the  repairs  were 
going  on,  the  sheriff  was  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  keep  the  prisoners  In  other  counties.  The 
repairs  failed  to  make  the  building  either  trustworthy 


or  be, dutiful  in  appearance  and  i  suit  wis  instituted 
against  the  county  by  citizens  residing  in  the  \icin- 
it)  to  compel  its  remo\  il  In  the  spring  of  1847 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  counts  had  no 
title  to  the  public  square  uhcreon  tiK  jail  was  lo- 
cated and  that  the  building  was  a  public  r 
A  contract  was  then  made  on  February  10 
with  Thomas  Palmer  to  tiar  it  down  ind  o 
8,  1848  the  work  of  remoial  began 


As  soon  as  the  court  had  decided  that  the  old  jail 
must  be  removed,  steps  were  taken  towards  erecting 
a  new  one,  and  on  April  zo,  1847,  the  county  audit- 
ors resol  ed  to  purchase  suitable  grounds,  and  erect 
a  jail  thereon.  On  May  14.  '847.  they  a,yp-eed  to 
purchase  Lot  155,  on  northeast  corner  of  Beaubien 
and  Clinion  Streets,  on  Beaubien  Farm,  for  8600. 
and  Lrt  156  for  $400.     Lots  157  and  158  were  sub- 
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sequently  purchast^d  at  aii  additional  c()st  of  $3,550. 

On  May  26,  1847,  the  proposal  of  William  Biimell 

to  erect  a  jail  and  sheriffs  residence  for  $10,650  was 

eepted.     On  October  14, 1847,  arrangements  were 


0,1  July  7 
wall  alxtiic 


nearly  completeti,  and  on  May  3, 
tiement  was  made  fi>r  erectinfj  the  s;i 
Mr.  Burneil  contracted  to  build  a  sti 
the  jail  for  $1,010. 

The  dwelling,  erected  in  1S47,  sti 
the  jail  in  the  rear,  becoming:  unsafe,  Wfis  torn  down. 
In  the  fall  of  1861  the  House  of  Correction,  and  an 
old  eiiKine-house  on  the  west  corner  of  Bates  and 
Larned  Streets  (the  latter  of  which  was  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose),  were  de-iigmted  as  temjKirarv  jails  by 
the  county  auditors. 

In  1856  the  quest!  n  f  b  Id  ni,  i  t  j  1  d 
agitated,  and  on  Apr  1  1  857  the  ttcr  vas,  s  b 
mitted  to  the  voters  f  the  co  t  and  a  lajor  ty  of 
four  hundred  and  f  rt>  h  e  dec  ded  aga  1  st  tl  e 
pro|)osition. 

The  question  was 
again  voted  on  in  the 
fall  of  1859,  and  alsc 
in  i36o,  wheji  there 
Avas  a  majority  of 
seventy- eight  against 
Che  erection  of  a  jail 
but  on  November  14 
i860,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  decided 
the  vote  carried,  and 
appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  co-operate  with 
the  Board  of  Auditors 
in  erecting  a  jail,  to  =„  ,         n      ,  r 

cost  $30,000.     Work 
was  soon  begun,  and 

the  jail  was  i-ompleted  in  i802  opened  for  inspcc 
lion  December  36  and  hrst  used  January  1    1863 

The  building  contains  SIX  wards  eaih  ward  having 
fourteen  cells  seven  feet  lonEf  and  five  wide 

The  walls  of  the  pnson  are  of  solid  block  btone 
many  of   the   stones  we  ghing   from   two   to   four 

The  total  numb  r  of  prisoners  recened  for  the 
year  ending  September  30  1883  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  hfty  fiie  there  bcin^  an  average 
of  forty-two  ]>ersoiis  constantly  m  durance  The 
sheriff  is  allowed  sixtv  cents  per  da>  for  boarding 
the  prisoners  The  total  amount  paid  for  their  board 
in  1883  was  $7  809  The  city  pa\s  for  the  board  of 
all  persons  arrested  for  violation  of  city  ordinances, 
and  the  county  pays  the  rest  of  the  expenses. 

There  are  four  employes  at  the  jail,  three  of  whom 
are  paid  by  the  sheriff,  the  county  paying  for  one 
deputy  sheriff.  The  jailer  or  turnkey  receives  sev- 
enty-six cents  for  each  prisoner  received  and  dis- 


ihargeti ;  he  is  appointed  by  llic  sheriff,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  tne  prisoners. 

Xo  systematic  and  continuous  effort  for  the  moral 
and  religious  benefit  of  the  inmates  was  made  until 
1866,  since  which  time  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  have  held  religious  services  in  the  wards 
every  Sabbath,  and  reading  matter  is  supplied 
weekly.  These  services  are  always  appreciated,  and 
upon  one  occasion  gave  rise  to  the  following  bon- 
mot :  Little  hymn-books  were  being  passed  to  the 
persons  behind  the  bai-s,  preparatory  to  a  service 
of  song;  taking  one  of  the  books,  a  great,  burly 
desperado,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  exclaimed,  "  I 
can't  sing  much  but  I  will  say  over  the  words  and 
)        1    get  the     r  out  de 

1  iLDtiRJir  H  ju  ^     \       kkE  1  ON 

rh   ongm  of  this  nst  tut  on  da  es  from  the  jcar 

856     hen  se  tral  e  litor  als  appeared       tl  e  da  j 

a>i         loitntlebdjjfT     o  khouse  for 

th       o  h  cne  t    of 

,  ertaincrn  nalsthen 

^        ent  to  thecountyja  1 

?        re  suggest  on  net 

■  th   fa  or    and    o 

i       Apil   4  1857  Ma)0 

O    M    H>d     sent  a 


^'W^ 
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Commo  Cou  c  1 
reco  end  n%  tht 
bu  Id  ni(  of  a  work 
house         aln  shou  e 

subm  Ct  nt,      at 


the 


from  the  eports  of 
the  Monroe  C  unt\ 
Penitentiary  it  Rochester  New  \  ork  then  super 
intended  by  Z  R  Brockwa)  A  letter  subsequently 
recened  from  Mr  lirocknaj  suggested  that  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  State  be  examined  to  deter 
mine  what  classes  of  criminals  could  be  sentenced 
to  such  an  mstitutim  and  aWi  thit  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  probable  number  that  would  be  ion 
hned  therein 

Soon  after  this  bj  resolution  of  the  council  Mr 
Brockwiy  was  invited  to  \isit  Detroit  for  consulta- 
tion Meantime  \arious  lotations  were  examined 
and  on  August  1 2  the  comptroller  submitted  to  the 
council  twenty  four  proposals  for  wtes  and  the 
matter  of  location  was  referred  to  t  committee 

On  November  11,  on  motion  of  Alderman  Marsh, 
the  council. 
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The  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on 
December  3,  1857,  but  no  conclusive  action  was 
reached,  though  the  meeting  seemed  opposed  to  the 
project.  On  December  9  the  comptroller  was  again 
directed  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  a  site,  but 
none  were  received.  In  January,  rSsg,  the  gover- 
nor, in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  recommended 
the  building  of  a  House  of  Correction,  and  urged 
the  council  to  give  attention  to  the  matter.  Mayor 
Patton  seconded  the  recommendation,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 15  the  council  appointed  a  committee  to  secure 
a  legislative  appropriation.  This  plan  did  not  meet 
with  favor,  and  on  receiving  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee, Che  council  requested  the  mayor  to  call  a 
citizens'  meeting  to  further  consider  the  subject. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  January  30,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed : 

KetBlvtd,  thai  this  ineelini;  authotiic  the  Common  Cuuniiil  to 


On  March  6,  i860, 
Sheldon  Smith,  architect, 
presented  plans  and 
drawing  for  the  proposed 
buildings,  which  were  ac- 
cepted, and  on  April  9 
following   proposals   for 

-tised  for.  On  the  24th 
the  contract  was  award- 
ed to  Richard  Gibbings, 
for  $66,230.  A  Building 
Committee,  consisting  of 
C,  H.  Buhl,  J,  J.  Bagley, 
E.  Le  Favour,  F.  B. 
Phelps,  and  J.  M.  Ed- 
munds, was  then  ap- 
pointed, and  on  March 
15, 1861,  the  Legislature  passed 
the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 

On  June  25  the  mayor  nominated  7..  R.  lirock- 
way  as  stiperintendent,  and  he  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed, and  on  July  6  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  reported  that  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted and  accepted. 

The  buildings  are  located  on  a  part  of  the  old 
City  Cemetery,  and  are  bounded  by  Division,  W'il- 
kins,  Russell,  and  Riopelle  Streets,  the  site  embrac- 
ing three  blocks.  The  original  buildings,  with  the 
additions,  have  cost  about  %\  50,000.  The  inventory 
n[  December,  1886,  gave  the  value  o£  the  stock, 
material,  and  bills  receivable,  as  $219,748,  the  land 
and  buildings  arc  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,0x1. 

From  its  inception  up  to  1887  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection has  received  from  the  city,  for  all  purposes, 
a  total  of  $189,841,36.  So  successful  has  been  the 
management  that  in  l^miiary,  1879   ihe  superinten- 


dent reported  to  the  council  that  there  was  a  surplus 
of  funds,  amounting  to  825,000,  which  could  be 
returned  to  the  city ;  and  this  amount,  together  with 
an  old  claim  against  the  county  (or  board,  sui>se- 
quently  collected,  made  up  the  handsome  sum  of 
$63,810  returned  to  the  city  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1880.  In  1881  $35,000  was  returned,  and  in  1883 
140,000,  and  up  to  May,  1887,  a  total  of  $199,810 
had  been  returned  to  the  city.  The  institution  has 
ample  means  to  liquidate  everv  obligation,  and  in 
addition  has  mamnmed  over  twenty  thousand  city 
prisoners,  without  pay  from  the  city  and  has  ac- 
cumulated property  to  the  value  of  $200,000  over 
and  above  the  total  amount  received  from  the  city. 
Its  management  has  been  several  times  mipugned, 
but  on  investigation  it  ha^  always  been  found  to  be 
almost  without  fault. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1885.  United  States  pris- 
oners and  criminals  from  the  Territories  had  been 
henteneed  to  this  place  as  a  prison  :and  during  1883 


11  Act  establishing 


one  hundred  and  fifty-four  such  persons  were  con- 
fined here.  In  1885  a  State  law  was  passed  \\\\k\\ 
forbade  the  receiving  of  prisoners  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory,  or  from  any  other  U.  S.  court 
than  those  sitting  in  Michigan.  Under  State  law 
of  March  16,  i86(,  prisoners  are  received  from  vari- 
ous counties  in  Michigan,  other  than  Wayne,  and 
the  number  so  received  in  1886  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
18S6  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  whom  one 
se\-?iii.h  were  females. 

The  city  pays  no  board  for  the  prisoners  it  sends, 
but  counties  pay  according  to  contracts  made  with 
them,  the  amount  averaging  about  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  week.  The  cost  to  the  city, 
in  1882,  of  tlie  food  of  the  prisoners,  was  fifteen  and 
one  tenth  cents  each  per  day. 

The  prisoners  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  arc 
chiefly  employed   in  the   manufacture 
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In   18S3  they  manufactured  310.790   chairs,    5,7(5 
beds,  and  1,353  cradles. 

Until  1879  the  women  were  largely  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  clothing ;  since  then  they 
have  been  mainly  employed  in  chair-making.  Com- 
petent teachers  selected  from  the  officers,  aided  by 
other  persons,  conduct  an  evening  school  five  even- 
ings in  a  week,  and  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  three 
'  months  or  over  are  required  to  attend.  Not  more 
than  siK  are  allowed  in  a  class      Caiidlc:^  are  pro- 


1  i 


vid  d    h      h  y  n   y  p 
D  nng  M      B 
re  d  tigs 
th     h  pel        S 
lad  d  (J     1 

nl 


intervals  as  are  deemed  best    -ind 


conducted      a      he 
chapel  by  cie  g>m  n 
and  laymen 
Visitors  a 
ed  from  9  A        o 
M.,  and  fron        o  5 

P.M. 

Under  M    B  o  k 


(1  the  cells, 
tion,    lectures, 

five  o'clock,  by 

tinued  at  such 
n  every  Sabbath, 


nomination  of  the  mayor,  for  terms  of  three  years, 
uith  a  salary  of  63,000  per  year.  He  is  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  inspectors.  He  is  furnished  with  a 
house  and  servants,  and  all  expenses  for  the  board 
of  himself  and  family  are  paid  by  the  institution. 
The  pay  is  liberal,  but  in  no  other  department  in  the 
city  government,  probably,  is  the  same  amount  of 
expenditure  productive  of  as  much  beneht  In 
every  way,  the  House  o£  Correction  is  a  model 

The  superintendents  have  been  as  followi  Z  R, 
Brockway.  June,  1861,  to  January,  1873;  Anthony 
Lederle,  January,  1873,  to  November,  1873  ;  M.  V. 
Borgman,  November,  1873,  to  April,  1879;  Joseph 
Nicholson,  from  April,  1879. 

Under  the  original  Act  of  Incorporation,  the 
mayor,  and  three  inspectors  appointed  by  the  coun- 
■      ■     ,  constituted  a  Board  of  Inspec- 


ence,aHou  e     Sh 

ter,  costing  6     000 

was  erected    ppo 

the  main  b    d  ng  on 

grounds  be     gmg 

the    city,         h     h 

hope  of  esab    Kg 

a  permanen     e  o  m 

atory  for  unfo   una  e 

women.  Itwa  op  n 

ed  October  22,  1868 

closed  Iwo  years  la 

er,  and  again  opened 

be  used  until  May,  1874.     The  effort  u as  supervised 

in  the  most  careful  and  thoroughly  Christian  manner. 

and  undoubtedly  accomplished  some  good,  but  the 

uiKertainty  of  its  results,  together  with  the  additional 

expense  involved,  finally  led  to  its  abandonment- 

The  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  supcrinten- 

Very  much  of  the  credit  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  is  due  to  its  organizer  and 
first  superintendent,  Z.  R.  Brockway ;  later  superin- 
.tendents  have  proved  most  admirable  successors, 
and  have  fully  maintained  the  deservedly  high  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  Up  to  Act  of  1881,  the 
superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  council,  on 


86z    H  P   B  d;, 
6  M 

A    h  n    D  d 

864      L     M 
ji  Mason,    May,    1862, 

to  May.  1872;  G.  B, 
Ru  Ma  86  to  May,  1864;  G.  V.  N.  Lo- 
throp,  July,  863,  to  May,  1872;  Morse  Stewart, 
M:.y,  18U.  to  November,  1866;  N.  W.  Brooks, 
May,  1867,  to  February,  1872;  Jefferson  Wiley, 
June,  1872,  to  February,  1875  ;  J-  E.  Pittman,  June, 
1872,  to  February,  1873  ;  E  Kanter,  June,  1873.  to 
February.  1877;  A.  S.  Bagg.  June,  1873,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1876:  Francis  Palms,  June,  1875,  to  Septem- 
ber, 187S;  WilliamFoxen,  May.  1877,  to  July,  1881; 
W.  C.  Colburn,  June,  1875,  to  July,  1885 ;  Don  M. 
Dickinson,  September,  187'.  to  July.  1885;  J.  V. 
Moran,  July,  i83i,  to  July,  i836;  F.  W.  Lichten- 
berg,  from  July.  1880  ;  W.  J.  Chittenden,  from  July. 
1885:  Stephen  Baldwin,  from  July,  1885;  A.  Ives, 
Jr.,  from  Julv,  1886. 
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CHAPTER     XXXVI. 


FORTS  AND  DKFENSES.- 


I'KNSIONS   AND   PKNSl<:iN   ACKNTS.— MHJTARY   OFFTCEK.S 
IN  COMMAND  AT   DETROIT, 


FORTS  AND  DEFENSES. 

In  importance  as  a  military  post.  Detroit  is  hardly 
second  to  any  place  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
its  early  history  is  connected  with  scenes  of  strife ; 
and  in  every  American  war  its  soldiers  have  borne  a 
part.  Its  first  settlers  came  with  a  military  colony. 
British  soldiers  received  it  from  the  French,  and 
when  the  city  was  yielded  to  the  Americans,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  were  the  first  to  enter.  Under  the 
Northwest  Territory,  its  governor  was  Genera!  St. 
Clair;  under  Indiana  Territory,  General  Harrison 
was  the  only  governor;  and  the  first  two  governors 
of  Michigan  Territory  were  Generals  Hull  and  Cass, 

Fort  Detroit. 

The  desirability  of  locating  a  fort  at  or  near  De- 
trait  was  perceived  at  an  early  date.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  French  secure  the  control  of  the  river 
and  the  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest ;  and  only  by  its 
possession  could  they  prevent  the  English  from 
gaining  access  to,  and  trafficking  with,  the  western 
tribes.  A  fort  was  also  necessary  as  a  substantial 
evidence  of  the  French  occupancy  of  the  soil,  and  to 
protect  the  various  tribes  of  friendly  Indians  from 
the  Iroquois,  who  constantly  warred  against  them. 
It  was  intended  to  concentrate  the  French  soldiers, 
traders,  and  friendly  Indians  at  one  place,  and  thus 
establish  a  permanent  post.  In  pursuance  of  this 
general  policy  a  rude  fort  had  been  erected  at  Mack- 
inaw in.  or  prior  to,  1671 ;  and  in  June,  1686,  M.  du 
Luth,  then  tn  command  at  Fort  Mackinaw,  received 
orders  from  M.  de  Nonville,  the  Governor  of  New 
France,  to  establish  a  fort  on  the  Detroit  of  Lake 
Erie.  In  accordance  with  these  orders.  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  also  called  Fort  du  Luth,  was  built  near 
what  is  now  Fort  Gratiot.  The  fort  %vas  abandoned 
within  two  years  after  its  erection,  and  the  passage 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  was  left  undefended 
until  1701. 

The  ambition  of  the  French,  changes  in  govern- 
ment, and  various  exigencies  caused  the  erection  of 
no  less  than  four  different  forts  under  six  different 
names  in  or  near  the  present  city  of  Detroit.  The 
iirst  was  named  Fort  Pontchartrain  in  honor  of  the 
French  Colonial  Minister  of  Marine.    The  stockade 


was  hardly  deserving  of  so  formidable  a  title,  being 
intended  to  overawe  rather  than  to  defend.  It  was 
located  on  the  first  rise  of  ground  from  the  river. 
■  and,  using  the  present  names  of  streets,  was  between 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street,  occupy- 
ing the  western  half  of  the  block  between  Griswold 
and  Shelby  Streets,  probably  including  also  Shelby 
Street,  and  a  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Michigan  Exchange.  This  space  was  inclosed 
by  wooden  pickets,  or  sharp  pointed  logs,  driven 
into  the  ground  as  closely  as  possible,  forming  a 
ver>-  substantial  fence,  ten  feet  high.  At  the  four 
comers  were  bastions,  but  these  were  of  irregular 
shape,  and  the  angles  of  two  of  them  were  so  small 
that  they  were  of  little  value.  Further  particulars 
as  to  this  fort  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Calliere,  Governor  of  New  France,  dated 
October  4,  r/oi,  which  tells  of  the  arrival  of  Lieu- 
tenant Chacornacle  from  Detroit  with  five  men,  and 
letters  from  Cadillac,  one  of  which  letters  showed 
that  he  had 

buili  a  tuti  »iih  four  bastions  of  Eu"d  oak  pickets  fifteen  feet 


A  Street,  averagitig  twelve  feet  in  width,  sur- 
rounded the  buildings  just  inside  the  line  of  pick- 
ets. If  the  pickets  needed  renewing  at  any  time, 
the  inhabitants  whose  premises  reached  to  the  line 
were  required  to  supply  them,  and  when  the  houses 
were  sold  the  pickets  were  sold  with  them. 

In  1703  the  fort  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians 
and  partially  destroyed.  In  1716  and  1717  it  was 
in  very  poor  condition,  and  in  1718  Tonty  rebuilt  the 
fort,  making  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country. 
In  1748  it  was  repaired  with  oak  pickets  fifteen  feet 
long,  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  six  inches  at  the 
small  end.  One  picket  was  allowed  for  each  foot  of 
ground.  In  1749  a  number  of  immigrants  arrived 
from  France ;  and  soon  after  the  stockade  for  the 
first  time  was  enlarged. 

In   1751   additional   troops  came,   and  from  tins 
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time  the  post  was  known  as  Fort  Detroit.  In  1754, 
175  j,  and  1758  the  stockade  was  extended  and  ad- 
'ditional  ground  enclosed.  On  November  29.  1760, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  soon  after 
was  enlarged  to  include  about  eighty  houses.  The 
pickets  at  this  time  were  round,  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  There  were  bastions  at  each  corner ; 
and  over  the  two  gates  on  the  e^st  and  west  sides 
blockhouses  were  built  for  obsenrftion  and  defense. 
Each  of  the  large  wooden  gates  had  a  un-ket  gate 
to  allow  single  persons  to  pass  through  The  main 
gates  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset ; 
the  wickets  were  open  till  nine  o  clock 

If  Indians  entered,  all  their  arms  were  taken  from 
them  at  the  gate,  and  returned  when  they  left. 

The  ground  then  enclosed,  designated  by  present 
street  lines,  included  all  between  Griswold  Street 
and  a  point  fifty  feet  west  of  Shelby  Street,  and  all 
south  of  the  alley  between  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Larned  Street  to  Woodbridge  Street. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy  the  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men 
of  the  Eightieth  Regiment,  with  eight  officers,  under 
command  of  Major  Gladwin,  and  was  provided  with 
one  three-pounder  and  three  mortars.  An  armed 
schooner,  the  Beaver,  protected  the  water  front. 

In  1766  there  was  a  garrison  of  twohundriid  men. 
An  old  letter  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  command- 
ant, formerly  in  possession  of  A.  D.  Eraser,  indicates 
how  repairs  were  then  provided  for ;  it  reads  as  fol- 

Detbu.t,  Aug.  7H',  I766. 
To  John  Camfiill.  Esq.,  LUut.  Col.  and  CommniilarJ  nl 


■\  GiadwL 


n  the    Fort 

four  Pence.     In  the  year  ijd,  the  tales  came  f 
id  fifty-eight  Pounds,  New  Vork  Currency, 
fear  1765  you  was  pleased  to  signify  by  Mess 


orlhefuEi 


Id  be  the  s 


,rely  fe 


rdingly  paid  to  Mr.  ShappDotc 


judse I 


uuhy  the  people  had  in  paying  it. 

This  letter  clearly  shows  that  then,  as  now,  taxes 
were  deemed  a  burden. 

A  few  years  prior  to  1778  the  stockade  was  again 
enlarged,  and  provided  with  four  gates  on  each  side, 
with  blockhouses  over  them  on  the  ea,st,  west,  and 
north  sides,  each  blockhouse  having  four  six-pound- 
ers. There  were,  also,  two  batteries  of  six  guns 
each,  facing  the  river.  The  citadel,  on  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street, 
was  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pickets,  and  contained 
barracks  for  three  or  four  hundred  men,  a  brick 
storehouse,  a  hospital,  and  a  guard-house. 

The  stockade,  in  1778,  included  that  part  of  the 
city  lying  between  Griswold  and  Cass  Streets,  I  .arned 
Street,  and  the  river.  On  the  river  side  of  the  fort 
the  bank  was  quite  steep,  and  between  it  and  the 
water's  edge  was  a  space  of  level  ground  forty  feet 
wide. 

Fort  Lernoult  or  Skdby. 
'^-  vThe  history  of  this  fort  is  thus  detailed  by  Cap- 
tain A,  Bird  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  in  a  letter  to 


ation :  and  Snd  it  absolutely  iinpoasible  to  comply  w.ch  it. 

Brigadier  General  Powell,  dated  August  13,  1782 

Late  in  the  fall  of  177a  we  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 

far  too  great  fur  the  whole  «ttlemeni.  and  all  the  trading  people 

from  different  places  oow  residing  here,  to  pay. 
■•    •    *    Welind,  Sir,  that  till  the  year  1750  the  tort  was  about 

had  aciually  advanced  a?  far  as  Tuacarowas,  about  ninety  n 

from  the  lake  at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  were  employed  in  builr 

a  large  picketed  Fort.    Major  Lernoult,  al  B  conversation  ' 

to  furnish  one  picket  for  each  foot  of  ground  they  possessed  in 

capable  of  making  a  defense  that  might  reflect  honor  on  the 

Crown,  by  way  of  quit  rent.    It  was  with  difficulty  thai  the  cir- 

fendanis.  it  being  of  great  e.tenl,  only  pickeled,  and  in  a  mai 

under  a  hill.    By  his  orders  on  the  same  evening,  I  traced  s 

due.  to  the  French  King,  of  which  be  proved  his  sensibility  by 

doubt  on   the  hill.     The  plan  was  left   to  me.     *    •     *    W, 

until  February,  at  which  time  the  Indians  declaring  an  intee 

sol  per  fool,  in   front,  was    continued  till   the  sunender  of  this 

Tuscarowas  I  joined  them.    In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Du 

country  to  the  English,  ^nce  which  the  service  has  required  such 

work  was  then  loo  far  advanced  for  him  to  alter  the  form  of  .1 

It  was  made  by  surrounding  an  interior  space  with 
trees  piled  up  four  feet  high,  with  their  sharpened 
butts  projecting  outwards.    On  top  of  the  trees,  and 
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projecting  over  them  seven  or  eight  feet,  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  was  a  tier  of  sharpened  stakes, 
the  whole  surmounted  with  an  earth  embankment 
eleven  feet  high.  The  thickness  of  the  top  of  the 
parapet  was  twelve  feet;  the  banquette  for  infantry 
was  raised  sijt  feet  from  the  foundation  or  level  of 
the  fort ;  the  width  of  the  ramparts  at  their  base  was 
twenty-six  feet.  The  embankment  was  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  twelve  feet  wide 
at  the  surface,  having  in  it  a  row  of  cedar  pickets 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  high,  fastened  together  with  a 
rib. 

The  entrance  was  towards  the  town,  through  a 
passageway  underneath  the  trees,  with  a  drawbridge 
over  the  ditch.  Between  the  citadel  and  the  tort 
there  was  a  subterranean  passage,  the  powder-maga- 
zine being  on  the  route.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  was  an  iron  twenty-four-pounder ;  each 
side  of  the  fort  was  defended  vdth  two  twenty-four- 
pounders,  and  at  each  bastion  four  cannons  were 
placed.  The  fort  was  entirely  outside  of  the  stock- 
ade, and  a  long  distance  from  the  settled  portion  of 
the  town,  on  what  was  known  as  the  second  terrace. 
Designated  by  streets  as  they  now  exist,  it  lay 
between  Fort  and  Lafayette  Streets,  including  both 
streets  and  the  two  blocks  between  Griswold  and 
Wayne  Streets. 

Shortly  after  it  was  built,  the  old  stockade  was 
extended  to  the  fort,  intersecting  the  two  southern 
bastions,  and  enclosing  the  military  gardens  indicated 
in  the  map  of  1796. 

On  March  16, 1779,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark, 
having  just  captured  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton 
and  his  forces  at  Vincennes,  writing  to  Major  Ler- 
noult  at  Detroit,  enclosing  letters  from  prisoners  to 
their  friends,  says,  "I  learn  by  your  letters  to  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  that  you  were  very  busy  making  jiew 
works.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  saves  the  Ameri- 
cans some  expense  in  building."  Unfortunately, 
Colonel  Clark's  plans  miscarried,  and  the  worii  went 
on,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans. 

On  May  16.  1780,  Colonel  De  Peyster,  who  had 
succeeded  Major  Lernoult,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Bolton  at  Niagara,  said  : 


The  ground  given  by  ColontI  Dc  Prysler.  as  above  menliont 
to  pile  his  wood  at  so  great  a  distance  on  t»cb  Kde  of   the  loi 


oull  has 


;r  by  hea' 
dcfenslhle ;  but  I  shall 


In  October,  1779,  the  following  troops  were  sta- 
tioned here :  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  King's 
Regiment,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Regiment,  fifty  Rangers,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Royal  Artillerj', — a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  On  August  23,  1782,  there  was  a  total 
of  twenty-six  cannon  and  mortars  fit  for  service,  with 
thirteen  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  of  the  King's  or  Eighth  Regiment, 
seventy-one  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Rangers,— a  total  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  besides  the  officers. 

On  September  24.  1782,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry 
Hope  arrived  at  Detroit  from  Mackinaw  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  He  remained  until  the  evening  of  the 
26th.     General  Powell  had  been  here  but  a  short 

In  1 793  the  fort  was  garrisoned  with  one  company 
of  artillery  and  one  of  grenadiers;  there  were  also 
two  new  brigs,  the  Chippewa  and  the  Ottawa,  with 
eight  guns  each,  the  brig  Dunmore  with  six  guns, 
and  the  sloop  Felicity  with  two  swivels. 

After  the  evacuation  by  the  English,  on  July  11, 
1796,  Colonel  Hamtramck.  with  a  garrison  of  three 
hundred  soldiers,  was  stationed  here.  At  this  time 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the  troops 
with  provisions,  and  Samuel  Henley,  acting  quarter- 
master at  Greenville,  sent  the  following  letters  to 
General  Wilkins,  quartermaster-general  at  Detroit : 


Mr.  Jones 
fott  Hamilto 

yon,  by  Hea' 


smploynienl  for  thi*  Ga 


sod, 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  work  on 
the  fort  ceased,  and  on  August  5,  1784.  Lieutenant- 
(lovernor  Hay  wrote  from  Detroit  to  General  Haldi- 
mand  as  follows : 


ir  Excellency  that  t 


These  difficulties  soon  passed  away,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  shovre  that  social  enjoyments  were  not 
forgotten : 
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In  June,  i8c»,  two  regiments  were  here.  In  1 803 
the  stockade  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  on  April 
28,  1^04,  a  town  meeting  was  held  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  its  repair.  The  vote  stood  twelve  in 
favor  of,  and  thirteen  against  repairing.  In  1806  it 
was  decided  to  repair  the  pickets,  and  in  October 
Pierre  Chesne  was  paid  "  fifty-eight  pounds,  sixteen 
shilliugs,  for  finishing  the  stockade." 

In  1807  an  entirely  new  stockade  was  erected  by 
Governor  Hull,  it  included  all  the  grounds  between 
the  Cass  and  IJriish  Farms  and  extended  to  the  tort. 
There  were  gates  and  blockhouses  on  each  side  at 
Jefferson  Avenue,  For  the  purpose  of  building  this 
stockade  it  was  or- 
dered on  August  9, 
180?,  that  fifty  offi- 
cers and  men  be  de- 
tailed from  the  ^"irsC 
Regiment,  and  fifty 
from  the  Legionary 
Corps  to  be  "  march- 
ed to  the  works  at 
eight  A.  M."  On 
August  17  follow- 
ing, James  May,  the 
adjutant -general,  di- 
rected that  the  First 
Regiment  should 
"  prepare  and  set  up 
three  hundred  yards 
of  pickets,  and  the 

Legionary      Corps,  im  Ah  f     l   l  | 

one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty yards."    These  pickets  were  fourteen  feet  high 
with  loop-holes  to  shoot  through 

The  fort  was  surrendered  hy  General  Hull  on 
August  16,  1812,  Among  the  brass  held  pieces 
delivered  up  were  t«'o  taken  bj  <  eneral  Stark  at 
Bennington,  one  captured  from  Cenerii  lurgojne 
at  Saratoga,  and  several  obtained  from  Cornwalhs 
at  Yorktown. 

The  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  Bntish  on  Sep 
tember  28,  1813;  when  they  left,  some  of  the  troops 
set  fire  to  the  barracks,  but  the  inhabitants  speedily 
quenched  the  flames.  ' 

General  McArthur  first  occupied  the  fort  on 
September  29.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  retained  the 
name  of  Lemoult,  but  now  it  was  christened  Fort 
Shelby  in  honor  of  the  brave  governor  of  Kentucky. 

While  the  English  were  in  possession,  all  of  the 
pickets  on  the  west  and  some  on  the  east  were  cut 
off  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  winter  of  1813- 


1814  the  soldiers  of  Harrison's  army  dug  out  the 
ends  and  used  them  for  fuel.  The  walls  of  the  fort, 
at  this  time,  were  closely  lined  with  log  huts,  occu- 
pied by  the  army.  Just  prior  to  April  25,  1814,  four 
lines  of  pickets  were  erected  in  place  of  those  de- 
stroyed in  18(3.  I'he  fort  was  also  newly  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  fourteen  hundred  troops  were  then 
stationed  here. 

On  August  9,  1815,  Major  William  H,  Puthuff, 
of  the  Second  United  States  Rifle  Regiment,  who 
had  been  in  command  at  Detroit,  retired  from  the 
army,  and  was  presented  by  the  citizens  with  a  com- 
plimentary address. 

In  September,  1815,  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
soldiers  were  stationed  here,  and  quartered  in  what 
was  called  the  cantonment,  built  just  west  of  the 
fort  in  that  year.  It  consisted  of  four  rows  of  one- 
story  iog  buildings  arranged  in  quadrangular  form. 
The  west  row  stood 
directly  on  the  east 
line  of  the  Cass 
Farm.  At  this  time 
the  gates  of  the  town 
tt  ere  guarded  bj 
sentinels  and  no  one 
could  enter  or  leave 
without  a  pass 

On  Saturday  Sep- 
tember 6  1815  Ma 
jor  General  Lrrwn 
and  suite  who  had 
bi.cn  dt  Detroit  on  d 
tour  of  inspection 
left  for  Luffiln  on 
the  bni,  Nuj,iri 
The  ir'-enii  on 
B    N  A  E    \  £  Was   t  s  the   northucst   cur 

ner  of  Jtlferson  A\ 
enue  and  Wa\ne  Street  \^as  built  under  the  diref 
tion  of  Colunel  R  I  Baker  in  1816  ^nd  was  torn 
do«n  late  in  the  ■•ummer  nf  1S67  The  yard  in 
the  rear  with  its  stores  of  cannon  balls  was  m 
charge  of  CT,ptam  Perkins  who  kept  it  in  the  Iwst  of 
order  The  garri'-on  during  a  part  of  1816  con 
M'.ted  of  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred. 

On  Apnl  19,  1818,  the  Rag-staff  was  blown  down 
during  a  storm,  and  two  days  after  the  (iazette  con- 
tained this  notice : 


The  flag-staff  un  wl 


liJ.  Gen 


It  was  possibly  this  very  staff  ttiat  the  council,  in 
1 827,  proposed  to  convert  into  ladders  for  the  use  of 
the  firemen.     In  the  spring  of   1873,  w-hile  a  cellar 
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for  the  residence  of  John  Owen  on  Fcrt  Street  West 
was  being  excavated,  the  stump  of  the  staff  was 
found;  a  plate  suitably  inscribed  was  placed  upon 
it,  and  on  April  26,  1877,  it  was  presented  to  the 
Public  Library. 

On  July  25,  1818,  Colonel  John  K.  Wool  arrived, 
and  remained  two  days.  In  1820  a  full  regiment 
was  stationed  here.  On  Wednesday,  May  3,  of  this 
year,  Captain  J.  Farley,  o(  the  United  States  Artillery, 
and  Lieutenant  Otis  Fisher,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
went  to  Sandwich,  and  fought  a  duel,  Fisher  being 
instantly  killed, 

OnJune4  iS-*!  General  Alexander  Macomb,  who 
hiJ  b  e  m  Lonmand  here  for  many  years,  being 
about  to  leave  was  presented  by  the  citizens  with 
everal  engravings  and  also  with  a  silver  tankard 
Tiade  by   Mr    Kouquette. 

In  this  \ear  F  rt  Shelby  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 


dollars  were  paid  for  filling  in  the  old  ditch  around 
the  fort,  and  In  May,  six  thousand  pickets,  forming 
part  of  the  fort  and  stockade,  were  sold  at  from  two 
dollars  to  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

fiorf   IVayiu: 

This  fortification,  named  after  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  is  located  in  the  township  of  Springwells. 
three  and  one  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  at  the 
onlv  bend  in  the  river,  and  also  at  its  narrowest 
point.  It  commands  the  city  and  the  ri\'er  channel. 
Its  site  was  the  camping-ground  of  the  troops  ren- 
dezvousing for  the  Black  Ha«k  War,  also  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  Patriot  War  of  1838. 

The  lirst  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  its  construc- 
tion was  made  on  August  4,  1841 ;  in  1842  the 
Government  purchased  twenty-three  acres,  and  in 
1844  an  additional  forty-three  acres  was  procured. 


^M» 

J 
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dition.  and  without  a  single  mounted  piece  of 
artillery ;  the  pickets  and  abattis  also  were  badly 
decayed. 

On  Tuesday,  October  19,  1S24,  General  (iaines 
arrived  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  northern 
posts.  He  left  the  next  day.  On  July  12,  1825, 
General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  visited  the  city, 
and  was  given  a  public  dinner  at  Woodworth's 
Hotel,  Colonel  J.  E.  Wool  being  also  present. 

On  May  27,  1826,  the  two  companies  of  infantry 
which  had  been  stationed  here  departed  for  ("".reen 
iiay,  leaving  the  city,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
without  any  troops.  During  this  year,  the  fort  and 
its  grounds  were  given  to  the  city  by  Congress,  and 
most  of  the  old  barracks  were  sold  and  moved  away. 
In  the  spring  of  1 827  the  stockade  was  removed  and 
the  fort  demolished.     Six  himdred  ,ind  twenty-five 


The  fort  was  begun  in  1843,  and  completed  about 
185 1,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1 50,000. 

General  Meigs  had  entire  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion. It  was  originally  a  squ are-bast ioned  fort,  with 
sand  embankments,  and  red  cedar  scarp  with  em- 
brasures of  oak.  The  cedar  was  brought  froni 
Kelley's  Island,  some  three  hundred  workmen  being 
sent  thither  for  the  purpose.  Both  the  cedar  and 
the  oak  were  kyanized,  and  it  was  thought  they 
would  be  very  durable. 

In  1864,  under  the  superintendence  of  General  'l. 
J.  Cram,  the  cedar  scarp  was  removed,  and  replaced 
with  brickwork,  seven  and  one  half  feet  thick  and 
twenty-two  feet  high,  with  a  brick  facing  of  about 
eighteen  inches,  back  of  which  is  six  feet  of  concrete. 
The  top  of  the  scarp  wail  extends  about  six  feet 
above  the  former  w'>od\i'ork,  and  there  is  an  empty 
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space  between  it  and  the  embankment  In  i.ase  che 
top  of  the  *all  ihould  be  shot  awa\  this  space 
would  serve  as  a  receptai  ie  for  the  falling  brick 
and  mortar  which  would  be  \erj  nearl>  as  "Jer- 
viceable  as  a  --and  embankment  in  resisting  the 
destructive  effect  of  solid  shot  The  entire  cost  of 
these  improvements  was  nearly  ^250,000. 

Fort  Croghan  or  Fort  Nonsense. 
Early  in  the  century  the  Indians  near  the  city 
were  continually  killing  cattle,  driving  off  horses, 
and  committing  depredations  of  various  kinds.  To 
intimidate  them,  and  to  protect  the  stock  which 
grazed  on  the  commons,  this  fort  was  erected.  The 
folloi\ing  official  order  had  reference  to  the  work  of 


d,  Ihat  t 


fiist  Regimenl.  by  and  under  ilie  cominaod  of  iheir  respective 

Captain  Campau  six  men,  Cspuln  Tutlle  six  men,  and  Captain 

in  the  jnoraiTiff  at  said  work,  to  be  (here  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  commandant,  already  apptqnted  in  Genera]  orders 

mand  of  the  officer  of  t  lie  day.    TheolScerauf  the  three  companies 
aforesaid  will  hi  liable  to  be  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  to 

iSisnid\  SrASLBV  Gkismolu, 

Acting  Gov/rKor  aud  Cfm,ainJ.r-m.Chil/. 

The  fort  was  located  near  what  is  now  the  north- 
east corner  of  Park  and  High  Streets,  and  was 
eventually  called  Fort  Croghan.  also  Fort  Nonsense. 
It  was  circular  in  form,  about  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  consisted  of  an  earth  embankment  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide  on  top,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch.  It  was  mounted  with  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  soldiers  used  to  practice  tiring  into  it  from 
Fort  Shelby  so  as  to  be  able  to  drive  out  the  Indians 
in  case  they  attempted  to  occupy  it.  In  later  times 
it  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  boys,  who 
would  choose  sides  and  battle  for  its  possession, 
and  they,  probably,  gave  it  its  best-known  name. 

Detroit  Barracks. 

As  early  as  September,  1S30,  the  Government  ob- 
tained possession,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by 
lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Mullett  Farm,  front- 
ing un  (iratiot  Street,  near  tiie  present  Russell 
Street ;  barracks  were  erected  thereon,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  occupy  the  ground  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  During  most  of  this  time,  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  were  quartered  there. 

As  an  event  in  which  military  officers  of  Detroit 
felt  much  interest,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Arsenal  at  Dearborn  was  laid  on  July 


30,  1833,  underthe  supervision  and  management  of 
Colonel  Joshua  Howard.  The  i;eremonies  com- 
menced at  iz  M.,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr,  Searle,  of 
Detroit,  followed  by  an  address  by  Major  Henry 
Whiting,  and  a  dinner. 

On  August  II,  1845,  an  order  arrived  for  the  three 
companies  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  then  in  Detroit, 
to  rendezvous  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  prepara- 
tory to  going  to  Texas;  and  on  the  i6th,  a  com- 
plimentary dinner  was  given  to  the  officers  at  the 
Exchange. 


PENSIONS   AND  I 

The  United  States,  as  early  as  1789,  assumed  the 
payment  of  pensions,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
States.  An  Act  of  April  24,  1816,  provided  forthe 
appointment,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  additional 
commissioners  of  pensions.  This  office  was  estab- 
lished in  Detroit  in  1824.  and  through  its  agency  the 
Government  pays  pensions  to  wounded  officers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the  War  of 
181 2,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  war  with  the  South. 
The  amounts  paid  vary  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month,  arid  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  dating  from  September  4  in  each  year. 

There  are  about  10,500  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Detroit  Pension  Agency,  of  whom  about  600 
live  in  the  city. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Detroit  office  for  pen- 
sions, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  reached  a 
total  of  $2,75o,7o^,  paid  out  to  13,080  persons 

The  salary  of  the  pension  agent  is  %\  000  a  \car 
and  fifteen  cents  on  each  payment  t<!  pensioners 
after  $4,000  has  been  paid.  Out  of  the  amount  he 
receives,  the  agent  pays  the  salanes  of  se\erdl 
employees,  and  all  expenses  except  office  rent  lights 
and  fuel. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  pension 
agents:  1824-1831,  Thomas  Rowland  ;  1831-1837, 
Ellis  Doty;  i837-i8j4,E.  P.  Hastings;  1854-1857, 
Elisha  Taylor ;  1857-1859,  Guy  Foote;  1859-1862, 
Henry  C.  Kibbee;  1863-1863,  Alexander  G.  Noyes; 
1863-1867,  Thomas  J.  Noyes;  1867-1869,  Henry 
Barns;  1869-1873,  Arnold  Kaichen;  1873- 
Samuel  Post. 

MILITARY  OFFICERS  IN  COMMAND  AT  DETROIT. 
No  list  of  either  the  French,  F-nglish,  or  Ameri- 
can commanders  at  Detroit  has  ever  before  been 
published.  The  following  lists,  compiled  from  vari- 
ous oiTieial  and  private  manuscripts,  are  believed  to 
be  nearly  complete. 

French  Commandants. 
1701   to  fall  of  1704,  M.  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
Cadillac. 

1704,  fall  of,  to  1706,  Sieur  Alphonse  de  Tonty. 
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1 706,  January  29,  to  August,  Sieur  de  Bourgmont. 

(706,  August,  to  summer  of  1711,  M.  Antoine  de 
la  Mot  he  Cadillac. 

1711  to  June,  1712,  M.  Joseph  Guyon  du  Buisson. 

1712,  June,  to  171+.  Frangois  Daupin,  Sieur  dt 
la  Forest. 

I7r4,  November  la,  to  1717.  Lieutenant  Jacques 
Clias.  Sabrevois. 

1717,  M.  Louis  de  la  Poste,  Sieur  de  i-ouuigny. 

1717,  July  3,  to  1720,  M.  Henri  Tonty,  younger 
brother  of  Alphonse. 

1720,   M.  Charles  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Noyelle. 

1720  to  November  10,  1727  (when  he  died),  Sreur 
Alphonse  de  Tonty. 

1727,  December  19,  to  .  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Lepernouche. 

1728,  M.Jean  Baptiste  Deschaillons  de  St.  Ours. 
]728.  M.  Charles  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Noyelle. 
1728  to  June  10,  1734,   M.  de  lioishebert. 

'734.  June    to,  to  ,  Hugues  Jacques  Peaii, 

Sieur  de  Livandiere. 

'734-1738-  Lieutenant  Jacques  Charles  Sabrevois 

1738-1741,  M.  Charles  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Noyelle. 

1741,  July  28,  to  1742,  Pierre  Poyen  de  Noyan. 

1742-1743,  Pierre  de  Celeron,  Sieur  de  Blainville. 

'743-'747.  M.  Joseph  Lemoyne,  Chevalier  de 
Longueuil. 

1749-        ,  Lieutenant  Jacques  Charles  Sabrevois. 

I75[,  February  15,  to  March  19,  1754,  Pierre  de 
Celeron,  Sieur  de  Iilain\'ille. 

1754  to  May  25,  1758,  M,  Jacques  d'Anon,  Sieur 
de  Muy.     Died  at  Detroit. 

[758-1760,  Captain  Francois  Marie  Picote  de 
ISellestre. 

]ini;lhh  Commanding  OffiMr>. 
1760,  Major  Robert  Rogers, 
1760  to  1763,  Major  Donald  Campbell. 
1763  to  August  31,  1764,  Major  Henry  <  Gladwin. 

1764,  Colonel  Jolin  Bradsireet. 

1765,  Colonel  John  Campbell. 

1766,  August  26,  Major  Robert  Bayard. 
1767-1769,  Captain  George  Turnbull. 

'770.  June  2,  to  September.  Major  T.  Bruce. 
1770,  September,  to  January  8, 1772,  James  Steph- 

1772,  Major  Etherington. 

1772-1774,  Major  Henry  Bassett, 

1774,  Major  R.  B.  I.ernoult. 

'775,  Captain  Monlpasant. 

1776,  Major  Arent  Schuyler  l>e  P;ystcr. 

1776,  Captain  Lord. 

1778,  December.to  October,  1779.  Major  Uichard 
Beringer  Lernoult. 

1779,  October,  to  June  1,  1784,  Major  Arent 
Schuyler  De  I'eyster. 

1784.  June  [,  to  ,  Major  William  Ancram, 


1785,  June,  Captain  fieunet. 

1786,  June;  .Major  R,  Matthews, 

1787,  Major  Wiseman, 

1789.  September  2,  Major  Patrick  Murray. 
[790.  November  14.  Major  D.  W,  Smith. 

1791,  Colonel  England. 

179'.  Major  John  Smith,  of  Fifth  Regiment. 

1792,  Major  Clans. 

1792,  October  24,  Colonel  Ri.^hard  England. 

1793,  March,  to  1796,  Colonel  Richard  Englai.d' 
of  Twenty-fourth  Regiment. 

1793,  Captain  William  Doyle. 
The  records  of  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton having  been  partially  destroyed  in  the  ^Var  of 
[812,  no.record  of  the  officers  in  command  prior  to 
1815  can  he  there  obtained,  but  from  various  old 
records  the  following  officers  are  found  to  have  been 
at  Detroit  on  and  between  the  dates  named  : 

American  Commanding  Officers. 
1796,  July  11,  Captain  Moses  Porter, 
1796,  July  E2,  Colonel  John  F.  Hamtramck, 

1796,  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne, 

1797,  Majcr-Ceneral  James  Wilkinson. 

1797,  to  December  17,  1799,  Colonel  D.Stronj>. 
1799,   December   17,   to   February,    tSoo,    Major 
Henry  Burbeck. 
1803,  Colonel  Porter. 
1800-1802,  Major  Thomas  Hunt. 
1802  to  April  11,  1803,  Colonel  J.  F.  Hamtramck. 
1803,  Major  Henry  Burbeck. 
1803,  Major  John  Whistler, 
1803,  Colonel  Thomas  Hunt, 
1805.  August,  to  April,  1807,  Captain  S.  T.  Dyson, 
i8c9-i8!  1,  Captain  Jacob  Kingsbur;-. 
i8i2,  May,  Major  John  Whistler. 
1812,  July,  Colonel  Brush. 

1812,  July,  to  August  16,  1812,  Gen,  Wm,  Hull. 

1813,  September  29,  General  Duncan  McArthur. 
18(3,  Major-Ceneral  William  Henry  Harrison. 
1813,  October,  Colonel  Lewis  Cass. 

1813,  November,  Captain  Abraham  Edwards. 

1814,  February,  Colonel  Anthony  Butler. 

1814,  March.  Colonel  George  Croghan. 
1S14.  July,  Colonel  Anthony  Butler. 

1815,  January   [  to  February  4,  Colonel  Charles 
Gratiot. 
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i8[5,  February  4  to  August  10,  Colonel  Anthony 
Butler. 
1815,  Major  W,  H.  Puthuff, 
181 5,  September,  Brigadier-General  Miller, 

The  official  list  of  commanding  officers  siiice 
1815,  compiled  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  this  work,  is  as  follows. 


Commanding  Officers  at  Fort  Shelby. 
1815,  August,  to  November,   1817,  Captain  John 
Biddle,  First  Battalion  Corps  Artillery. 

1817,  November,  to  January,  1818,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant  Chas.   Mellon,   First  Battalion   Corps  Artil- 

1818,  January,  to  June.  1818.  First  Lieutenant 
Neucas  Mackey,  First  Battalion  Corps  Artillery. 

1818,  June,  to  July,  1819,  Captain  John  Farley, 
First  Battalion  Corps  Artillery. 

1819,  July,  to  August,  1821,  Captain  Thos.  Stock- 
ton, Fourth  Battalion  Corps  Artillery. 

1821,  August,  to  June,  1822,  Colonel  James  House. 
Second  Artillery. 

1822,  June,  to  October,  1822,  Captain  J.  Mount- 
fort,  Second  Artillery. 

1822,  October,  to  December,  1822,  Captain  R.  A. 
Zant  Zinger,  Second  Artillery. 

1823,  Major  Baker. 

Commanding  Officers  at  Detroit  Barracks. 

T838,  March,  to  April,  1838,  Major  John  Garland, 
First  Infantry. 

1838,  April,  to  August,  1838,  Captain  L.  J.  Jami- 
son, Fifth  Infantry. 

1838,  August,  to  May,  1839,  Major  M.  M.  Payne, 
Second  Artillery. 

1839.  May,  to  June,  1839,  First  Lieutenant  C.  B. 
Daniels,  Second  Artillery. 

1839.  June,  to  August,  1839,  Captain  R,  A,  Zant 
Zinger,  Second  Artillery. 

1839,  August,  to  September,  1839,  First  Lieuten- 
ant C.  iS.  Daniels,  Second  Artillery. 

1839,  September,  to  October,  1839,  Major  M.  M. 
Payne,  Second  Artillery. 

1S39,  October.  10  May,  1840,  Major  F.  S.  Belton, 
Fourth  Artillery. 

1840,  May,  to  June.  1841,  Lieucenant-Colonel  A. 
C.  W.  Fanning,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1841,  June,  to  July,  1841,  Lieutenant -Colonel  J.  B. 
Crane.  Fourth  Artillery, 

1841,  July,  to  June,  1842.  Brigadier-General  H. 
Brady. 

1842,  June,  to  April,  1843,  Colonel  George  M. 
Brooke,  Fifth  Infantry, 

1843,  April,  to  July,  1843,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  S. 
Mcintosh,  Fifth  Infantry. 


1843,  July,  to  August,  1843,  Captain  E.  K.  Smith, 
Fifth  Infantry. 

1843,  August,  to  July,  1844,  Colonel  Geo.  M. 
Brooke,  Fifth  Infantry, 

[844,  July,  to  September.  1844,  Captain  E.  K. 
Smith,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1844,  September,  to  November,  1844,  Colonel  Geo. 
M.  Brooke,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1844,  November,  to  April.  1845.  Colonel  J.S.  Mc- 
intosh. Fifth  Infantry. 

184;,  April,  to  May,  1845,  Colonel  Geo.  M.  Brooke, 
Fifth  Infantry. 

1845,  May,  to  July.  1845,  Captain  E.  K.  Smith. 
Fifth  Infantry. 

1845,  J'^b''  to  Auyust,  1845,  Colonel  Geo.  M. 
Brooke,  Fifth  Infantrj-. 

184$,  August,  to  October,  1845.  Captain  H.  Day, 
Second  Infantry, 

1845,  October,  to  July,  1846,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bennet  Riley,  Second  Infantry. 

1846,  July,  to  November,  1848,  unoccupied. 
1848,  November,  to  June  5,  1851,  Colonel  WiHiam 

Whistler,  Fourth  Infantry, 

1851.  June  5th  to  i[th.  Lieutenant  U.  S, 
Grant,  Fourth  Infantry, 

1851,  June,  to  March,  i860,  unoccupied. 

During  the  war  it  was  occupied  by  various  de- 
tachments of  VTilunteers. 

1866,  March  19,  to  April  9,  1866.  Captain  D.  L. 
Montgomery,  Seventeenth  Infantry. 

1866.  April  9,  to  May  11,  i866.  Captain  R.  P.  Mc- 
Kibbin.  Fourth  Infantry. 

1866,  May  1 1,  to  June,  1866,  First  Lieutenant  S. 
W.  Black,  Seventeenth  Infantry, 

Commanding  Officers  at  Fort  Wayne. 

(First  occupied  December  15.  1861.) 

1861,  December,  to  September,  1862,  Captain 
Alfred  Gibbs,  Third  Cavalry. 

1862,  September,  to  December,  1863,  Captain  C. 
H,  McNally,  Third  Cavalry. 

1862,  December,  to  March,  1S63,  Captain  C.  C. 
Churchill,  U.  S.  A. 

[863,  March,  to  June,  1863,  unoccupied, 

1863,  June,  to  March,  1864,  Captain  Lewis  Wilson, 
Nineteenth  Infantry, 

i864,March,toApril,  1865,  Major  PinkneyLugen- 
beel.  Nineteenth  Infantry, 

1865,  April,  to  October,  1865,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
De  L.  Floyd-Jones,  Nineteenth  Infantry. 

1865,  October,  to  Aprii,  J867,  Colonel  Silas  Casey. 
Fourth  Infantry. 

1867,  April,  to  May,  1867,  Major  M.  D.  Hardin, 
Forty-third  Infantry. 

1867,  May,  to  May,  1868,  Lieutenant-Colonel  j. 
B,  Kiddoo,  Forty-third  Infantry, 
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1868,  May,  to  April,  18G9,  Colonel  JohnC.  Robin- 
son, Forty-third  Infantry, 

1S69,  April,  to  January,  1871,  Colonel  R.  C. 
Buchanan,  First  Infantry. 

1871,  January,  to  July,  1874,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pinkney  Lugenbeel,  First  infantry. 

1874,  July,  to  October,  1876,  Colonel  D.  S.  Stan- 
ley, Twenty-second  Infantry. 

1876,  October,  to  May.  1877,  Captain  J.  B.  Irvine, 
Twenty-second  infantry. 

1877,  May,  to  August,  1877,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
E.  S.Otis,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

1877,  August,  to  October,  1877,  Lieutenant  1'.  M. 
Thome,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

1S77,  October,  to  November,  1877,  Captain  J,  It. 
Irvine,  Twenty-second  Infantry, 

1877,  November,  to  May,  1877,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
\i.  S.  Otis,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

1877,  May.  to  June  8.  1SS4,  Colonel  H,  B,  Clit?., 
Tenth  Infantry. 

i884,June8,to  .Colonel  H.  M.  ISIark,  Twen- 

ty-third Infantry. 
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November  15,  1861,  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

March  11,  1862,  Mountain  Department,  Wheeling, 
Virginia. 

June  26.  1862,  to  August  19,  1862,  in  no  Deparl- 

Augurt  19.  1862.  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

November  16,  1862,  to  January  12,  1864,  in  no 
Department. 

January  12,  1864,  Northern  Department,  Colum- 
bur„  (Jhio. 

January  27.  1865,  Department  of  the  Ohio,  De- 
;'."oit,  Michigan, 

August  6,  1866,  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Detroit, 

October  31,  1873,  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  New 
York  Ciiy. 

November  8,  1878,  Department  of  the  East.  New 
York  City. 

June  26,  [878.  Department  of  the  East,  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  Harbor. 


Designation  of  Command  embracittg  the  City  of 
Detroit.  Michigan,  from  May  19,  1813,  with 
location  of  Headquarters  and  name  nf  Com- 
manding Officers, 

May  19,  1813,  Military  District  No.  8,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

May  17,  1815,  Military  Department  No.  5,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

May  17,  1821,  Eastern  Department,  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

November  i,  1827,  Eastern  Department,  New 
\ork  t"ity. 

May  I,  1837,  Eastern  Department,  Eliiabethtown, 
N'cw  York. 

May  19,  1837,  Military  Department  No.  7,  Detroit, 
.Michigan. 

July  [2,  1842,   Department  No.  4,   Detroit,  Mich. 

August  31,  1848,  Military  Department  No.  2. 

September  II,  1848,  Military  Department  No.  2, 
Albany,  New  York. 

October  4.  1848,  Military  Department  No.  2, 
Troy.  New  York. 

January  5,  1849,  Military  Department  No,  2, 
Detroit. 

May  17,  [851,  Eastern  Division,  Troy,  New 
York. 

October  31,  1853,  Department  of  the  East,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

March  23,  1857,  Department  of  the  East,  Troy, 
N'ew  York. 

October  26,  1861,  to  November  9,  1861,  in  no 
Department. 

November  9,  1861,  Department  of  the  Ohio, 


Commanded  by 

May  19,  J813,  Major-General  \V.  H.  Harrison. 

May  17,  r8is,  Brigadier-General  Alex.  Macomb. 

May  [7,  1821.  Brevet  Major-General  W.  Scott. 

December  8,  1823,  Brevet  Major-General  Edmund 
P.  Gaines. 

December  8, 1825,  Brei'et  Major-General  Wintield 
Scott. 

November  i,  1827.  Brevet  Major-General  E.  P. 

July  j6,  1828,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hugh 
Brady,  Col.  Second  Infantry. 

March  21,  1829,  Brevet  Major-General  Edmund 
R  Gaines. 

November  33,  1829.  lircvct  Major-General  Win- 
field  Scott. 

May  19,  1S37,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hugh 
Brady,  Col.  .Second  Infantry. 

August  r,  1844,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  George 
M.  Brixike,  Col.  Fifth  Infantry. 

September  20,  1844,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  H. 
Bra<ly,  Col,  Second  Infantry. 

July  4,  1S46,  Brevet  Colonel  liennet  Riley,  Lieut. 
Col.  Second  Infantry. 

August.  \  846,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hugh 
Brady,  Co!.  Second  Infantry. 

September  11,  1848,  Brevet  Major-General  John 
E.  Wool. 

January  5.  1849,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hugh 
Brady,  Col.  Second  Infantry. 

April  15,  1851,  Colonel  William  Whistler,  Fourth 
Infantry. 

May  !7.  l35i,  Brevet  Major-General  J.  E.  Wool, 
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January  13.  i8j4,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  James 
Kankhead.  Colonel  Second  InlaiiCry. 

November  13,  1856,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
John  B.  Walbach.  Colonel  Fourth  Artillery. 

March  23,  1857,  Brevet  Major-General  John  E. 
Wool, 

November  15. 1861,  Brigadier-General  Don  Carlos 
Bueli. 

March  II,  1862,  Brijjadier- General  William  S. 
Rosecrans, 

March  29,  1862,  Major-General  John  C.  Fremont. 

August  19.  1862.  Major- General  Horatio  G. 
Wright. 

March  25,  1863,  Major-General  Ambrose  E. 
Bumside. 

January  12,  1864,  Major-General  S.   P.  Heintzel- 

October  [,  1864.  Major-General  Joseph  Hooker. 


January  27,  1865,  Major-General  Edward  O.  C, 
Ord. 

December  26.  1865.  Brevet  Major-General  Orlando 
B.  WillcoK. 

January  15,  1866,  Major-General  Edward  O.  C. 
Ord. 

August  23,  1866,  Brevet  Major-General  Joseph 
Hooker. 

June  I,  1867,  Brevet  Major-General  J.  C.  Robin 
son,  Col.  Forty-third  Infantry. 

February  i,    1868,    Brevet   Major-General  John 

May  6,  1870,  Brevet  Major-General  Philip  St.  G. 

October  31,  1^73,  Major-General  W.  S.  Hancock. 
Februiii-y  10.  1 HS6,  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
April  r  V  1886,  Major-General  J   M.  Schofield. 
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EARLY  INDIAN  ATTACKS.— THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  OR  SEVEN  YEARS'WAR. 


The  Indians  whom  Cadillac  and  the  other  French 
commandants  gathered  about  Fort  Pontehartrain 
were,  generally,  friendly,  but  these  Indian  allies  had 
enemies,  who  frequently  sought  occasion  to  injure 
(hem  by  making  war  on  the  French,  Their  first 
attack  was  made  in  1703,  when  the  fort  was  set  on 
lire  by  ari  Indian  and  partially  destroyed.  A  portion 
of  the  defenses,  the  church,  the  House  of  the  Rec- 
ollects, Cadillac's  house  and  that  of  his  lieutenant, 
were  burned.  The  friendly  Indians  aided  in  re- 
building the  houses,  and  presented  the  com:nandant 
with  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  "  cure  "  in  part 

hi       h    h  d  d  by  1 

I    J  6      h  I     C  d  II  b  ent,  a  dog 

bel  g  gm  h  g      mmandant, 

b  O  Id  h    1  g     Th    Indian  was 

gly  d       db         hdg       Bourgmont 

h      f  11     p        i     I  dp         cd    him  so 

ly    h      h    d   d  so        f  f  course  this 

d  h       g       f    h     )       as      h       ere  besides 

eal         f    h       I  b  h  >        med  to  be 

h       p     al  f  es     £  U  h      On  June  6 

they  fell  upon  a  pirty  of  sit  Aliamis  and  wreaked 
their  vengeante  by  killmg  tive  of  the  number  otjier 
Miamis  who  were  in  the  viLinitj  then  rushed  for 
protection  to  the  fort  and  Bourgmont  firid  on  thi. 
Ottawas,  killing  se\eral  Meantime  the  Ottawas 
had  seized  the  pnest  Nicholas  Constantine  del 
Halle,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  garden  outside  of 
the  fort.  One  of  the  chiefs  relea&ed  him  but  just 
as  he  was  about  entering  the  fort  he  was  killed  bj 
a  rausket-shot  from  an  Ottawa  Bourgmont  then 
closed  the  gate  of  the  fort  in  which  there  were  but 
fifteen  soldiers    and  hred   on  tl      O  II    g 

thirty  of  them  This  occasioned  1  b  d  f  1  ^ 
but  the  French  m  untamed  their  gr      d  ?     h 

fort  was  besieged  for  nearly  a  mo  h  I  I  j  g 
of  1707  the   Ottawas  went  to  M  I  jl 

and  make  peace,  returning  to  De  A  gi      6 

1707.  with  M.  de  St.  I'ierre,  wl      b      g 
lions  to  Cadillac  in  regard  to  the  p 

of  the  Miamis  had  by  this  time  b  d     ff       d 

and  the  same  year  Cadillac  mar  h  d    gai        h  m 
and  caused  them  to  sue  for  peac 
In  1712,  at  the  instigation  of    h     E  gl  I      h 


Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  aided  by  the  Kickapoos  aJitl 
Mascoutins,  attacked  the  fort,  which  was  then  held 
by  Du  Buisson  with  a  force  of  only  twenty  men. 
Being  warned  in  time,  he  secured  his  grain  and 
supplies  from  the  warehouse  outside,  and  brought 
chem  within  the  stockade.  He  then  burned  the 
warehouse,  the  church,  and  several  other  buildings, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  fort  if  set  on  (ire 
by  the  Indians. 

On  May  13,  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowatamies, 
MenomineeSi  Illinois,  and  Osages  arrived  to  aid  him. 
By  this  time  the  Foxes  had  erected  a  fort  almost 
within  musket  range  of  Fort  Pontchartrain.  Here 
they  were  besieged  by  the  allied  Indians,  who 
raised  rougb  scaffolds  twenty-live  feet  high,  from 
which  they  fired  on  the  Foxes,  who  finally  sued  for 
peace.  The  allied  Indians  would  make  no  terms 
except  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  Foxes 
retired  to  their  fort,  and  discharged  therefrom  burn- 
ing arrows  at  the  French  fort,  setting  several  houses 
on  fire.  The  French  covered  their  houses  with  wet 
bear  and  deer  skins,  and  the  fires  were  put  out  with 
swabs  fastened  on  long  poles.  The  Foxes  held  out 
so  long  tliat  the  allied  Indians  at  one  time  were 
about  to  g^ve  up  the  contest,  but  brge  presents  from 
Du  Buisson  caused  them  to  renew  the  siege,  which 
was  continued  with  vigor  till  a  heavy  rainstorm  dis- 
persed them.  The  Foxes  then  escaped,  and  made 
their  way  up  to  Crosse  Pointe,  where  they  entrenched 
themselves.  With  aid  of  cannon  from  the  fort  they 
were  defeated,  and  nearly  one  thousand  massacred 
by  the  allied  Indians,  who  made  slaves  of  the  squaws 
and  the  children.  In  1717  a  party  of  Foxes  again 
threatened  the  fort,  but  they  were  soon  put  to  flight, 
h  se  defeais  seemed  to  have  been  salutary  lessons, 
f  here  is  no  record  of  any  further  attack  upon 
h  fort  until  1 746,  when  it  was  set  upon  by  north- 
Indians,  and  defended  by  Pontiac  and  his  tribe. 

THE   FRENCH   AND    ENGLISH   WAR. 

The  French  and  English  or  Seven  Years'  War 
w  caused  by  the  determined  effort  of  both  the 
F      ch  and  the  English  to  secure  their  western  pos- 

ss  ons  and  to  add  to  their  extent.  To  this  end 
gue,  massacre,  and  military  manceuures  contin- 

lly  succeeded  each  other.     Year  by  year  the  jeal- 
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ousy   between    Fren  h   and   En^l  sh   occupan  s      t 
America  became    ncreas  nglj   n  an  fest  and  exc 
sions  to  attack  En^l  sh  set  lements     ere  a  feat  re 
of  the  times. 

As  early  as  1745  and  espee  ally  n  1747  such 
items  as  these  are  of  frequent  ment  on  n  old  Fren  h 
records ;  "  Twenty-four  Ottawas  and  Pottowatamies 
have  been  fitted  out  for  the  war  excursion."  "Nine 
parties  have  been  equipped  for  a  war  excursion. 
Sieur  Blondeau,  a  volunteer,  commands  them." 

The  English,  however,  were  not  asleep,  and  they 
were  as  unscrupulous  as  their  antagonists  in  making 
use  of  the  savages.  Governor  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Johnson,  dated  New  York,  April  25,  1747, 
says,  '■  In  tiie  bill  1  am  going  to  pass  the  council  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  put  rewards  for  scalping,  or 
taking  poor  women  or  children  prisoners,  in  it ; 
but  the  assembly  has  assured  me  the  money  shall  ' 
be  paid  when  it  so  happens,  if  the  Indians  insbt 
upon  it."  On  May  30  Colonel  Johnson  wrote  the 
governor,  "  I  am  quite  pestered  every  day  with  par- 
ties returning  with,  prisoners  and  scalps,  and  without 
a  penny  to  pay  them  with.  It  comes  very  hard  upon 
me,  and  is  displeasing  to  them  I  can  assure  you,  for 
they  expect  their  pay,  and  demand  it  of  me  as  soon 

The  fact  is  undoubted  and  indisputable  that  at 
Detroit  and  other  posts  under  both  French  and  Eng 
lish  rule,  the  Indians  received  goods  in  pain  ent  for 
human  scalps  as  regularly  as  for  coon  and  muskraC 

In  174.7  the  English,  through  the  Inquoia  ds 
tributed  bells  to  the  Hurons,  and  in  fact  to  all  of  the 
Indians  in  this  neighborhood,  and  all  except  the 
Illinois,  were  agreed  in  a  plot  to  massat-re  tl  e 
French  at  Detroit  on  one  of  the  holiday's  of  Pente 
cost.  The  Indians  were  to  .sleep  in  the  fort  as  tl  ej 
had  often  done,  and  each  was  to  kill  the  mmates  of 
the  house  u  here  he  lodged.  A  squaw,  going  into  a 
garret  in  search  of  corn,  overheard  the  conspirators 
plaiming  beneath  her.  She  informed  a  Jesuit  lay 
brother,  who  told  M.  de  Longueuil,  the  comman- 
dant. He  at  once  called  together  the  principal 
chiefs,  showed  them  that  their  plot  was  exi>osed, 
and  they  abandoned   ft  with  excuses  and  protesta- 

On  August  3[,  1747,  asettler  named  Marti neau 
strayed  too  far  froni  the  fort,  and  was  killed  and 
scalped  by  four  Indians.  On  September  Z2  follow- 
ing, the  fort  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  from  Montreal,  and  the 
settlers  felt  much  more  secure.  That  there  was 
continued  danger,  however,  is  evident  from  this  gen- 
eral order,  dated  Detroit,  June  2,  1748: 


D  nng  the  year  several  Indians  from  Bols  Blanc 
I  Und  aylaid  a  party  of  Frenchmen  on  Grosse 
Isle  and  seriously  maltreated  them.  M.  de  Lon- 
gueu  1  ho  was  still  in  command  at  the  fort,  sent  a 
force  of  thirty  men  in  search  of  the  hostile  party. 
Tl  ee  f  the  Huron  chiefs,  who  had  begun  to  fear 
for  their  own  safety,  volunteered  their  aid,  and  with 
ten  of  de  Longueuil's  men  they  set  out,  overtook  the 
first  party  of  thirty,  and  captured  the  five  hostile 
Indians,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  Huron.  The 
leader,  an  Onondaga,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
inhabitants  as  soon  as  the  party  reached  Detroit, 
and  the  rest  were  put  in  irons  ;  one  of  these,  a 
Seneca  Indian,  was  found  dead  in  the  guard-house 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1747  ;  the  three  others 
were  released  in  February,  1748,  on  promise  of  good 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  West  at  this 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Territory 
watered  by  the  Ohio  was  claimed  by  both  English 
and  French.  The  latter  had  established  a  small 
post  on  French  Creek,  south  of  Lake  Erie.  To  off- 
set this  movement,  a  company,  known  as  the  Ohio 
Company,  was  organized,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  the  disputed  territory  granted  it,  on  condi- 
tion ttiat  one  hundred  families  should  be  settled 
thereon  within  seven  years,  and  a  fort  erected  for 
their  protection  These  proceedings  caused  the 
French  much  uneasmess  and  in  1749  Pierre  de 
Celeron  Sieur  de  Iilaimdle  under  instructions  from 
Count  de  la  Callissoniere  Governor  of  New  France, 
left  Montreal  w  ith  three  hundred  soldiers  to  take 
formal  possession  f  f  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  He  was 
f  rnished  v,  th  leaden  plates  inscribed  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  lam  s  of  the  F'rench,  and  a  formal 
declarati  n  that  the>  thu"!  took  possession  of  the 
land  These  plates  w  ere  deposited  at  various  points 
through  the  country  After  having  performed  these 
duties,  a  part  of  th  e  ped  n  e  u  ned  by  a 
arriving  at  Detroit  O  obe  6  and  he  es  ven 
back  overland.  As  an  app  op  a  e  s  pplemen  o 
his  expedition,  Coun  Call  son  e  n  ade  pe  al 
efforts  to  encourage  mm  gra  on  o  he  we 
posts,  and  particula  p  leg  s  were  a  o  ded  o  all 
immigrants.  Those  who  came  to  Detroit  m  1749, 
1751,  and  1 754,  had  various  supplies  granted  to  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  plans  of 
the  French,  or  to  protest  against  them.  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  on  behalf  of  Virginia,  which  claimed  the 
territory,  sent  Colonel  George  Washington  to  inter- 
view the  French  commandant  at  the  post  on  French 
Creek.  Washington  set  out  on  November  14, 1753, 
and  on  his  return  trip  narrowly  escaped  being  ma,s- 
sacred  by  the  Indians.  After  his  return,  in  order  to 
protect  her  interests,  Virginia  determined  to  erect  a 
fort.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  in  February,  1754. 
that  province  began  the  erection  of  a  fort  near  what 
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is  now  I'illaburgh ;  but  in  April  following  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  were  driven  from  their  position  by  the 
French,  who  made  the  place  almost  impregnable  by 
building  Fort  Duquesne.  its  position  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  which 
unite  to  form  the  Ohio,  rendered  it  a  point  of  great 
commercial  and  strategic  importance ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  once  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  it. 
General  Braddock,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  was 
sent  against  it  but  on  July  9,  1 757,  he  was  defeated. 
In  I7S4  or  755  M  Bigot,  Intendant  of  Canada,  sent 
Hugu  Ja  ques  P  in,  with  four  hundred  mihtia, 
a  d  a  qua  j  of  provisions  and  goods  for  the 
Ind  ans  o  De  o  and  there  is  strong  ground  for 
he  b  f  ha  a  po  on  of  these  troops  were  sent  to 
on    he  ar  hat  defeated  Braddock.     Tradition 

says  that  several  English  horses  were  brought  here 
after  his  defeat. 

During  this  period  immense  quantities  of  military 
supplies  were  forwarded  from  France,  and  the  offi- 
cers vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  swindle 
the  Government  by  fraudulent  contracts  and  exorbi- 
tant charges.  Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  accu- 
mulated. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  several 
Indian  tribes,  who  had  formerly  been  friendly  to  tile 
English,  were  won  over  to  the  French,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 10, 1757,  a  delegation  from  the  Flathead  Indians 
arrived  at  Detroit  to  hold  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Muy  in  regard  to  uniting  against  the  English. 

A  dispatch  sent  from  Fort  Diiquesne,  about  this 
time,  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  says  : 


supply  of  all  so 


.>,bya 


October  15,  1758,  an  attack  was  made  by  Major 

Grant.     He  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  zSth  of  the 

following  month  General  P'orbes  captured  the  tort 

though  only  a  d  an 

by  the  Frenc  D 

fort,  called  F 

English,     It      as  b 

Duquesne  th  m 

Detroit.    Bri     m  m 

one  of  the  pubheationh  of  the  Queljec  Literary  and 

Historical  Society.     The  record  says : 


The  English  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Niagara,  and  preparations  were  therefore 
made  by  the  French  at  Detroit  to  send  provisions 
thither  by  way  of  the  Beautiful  River,  as  the  Ohio 
wa-s  then  called.  This  plan,  approved  at  first,  was 
afterwards  set  aside  because  the  provisions,  as  one  of 
the  French  officers  sarcastically  said,  "were  required 
for  the  private  and  invincible  trade  of  some  person 
in  that  very  post  itself."  The  same  officer,  who  had 
probably  been  stationed  at  Niagara,  says,  "  In  the 
spring  of  1759  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  almost 
all  belonging  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  who  had  win- 
tered at  Detroit,  were  also  detained  under  pretext 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a  ditch  around  the  stock- 
ade fort,  which  tumbled  down  immediately." 

On  March  30,  1759.  Governor  Vaudreuil  wrote 
from  Montreal  to  M.  Berryer; 

As  I  am  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  English  againz^t  Niagara,  I 
write  M.  de  Ligni^riH  that,  sup]>osing  that  p]ac«  to  be  really  be- 
sieged, AI.  Fouchut  will  retain  upder  his  orders  three  hundred 
Canadians  whom  I  had  designed  for  the  Keautiful  Kiver.and  that, 


On  July  12,  1757,  M.  VMidretiil  wrt 
Moras  from  Montreal : 

1  have  already  wHtien  several  letters  to  the  . 


criptions  1 


1  spare,  by  te 


In  the  fall  of  this  year,  on  November  12,  1757,  a 
party  of  three  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians,  going 
by  way  of  Niagara,  fell  upon  the  German  settlers  or 
Palatines  on  the  Mohawk  Flats,  killed  forty,  took 
one  hundred  and  fifty  captives,  and  carried  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  goods  and  livestock.  P'rom 
what  sources  this  party  was  gathered  is  unknown, 
hut  there  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  force  went  from  Detroit. 

By  this  time  the  English  had  determined  to  make 
a  second  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne,  and  on 


Colonel  Bellestre  was  at  Detroit  in  May,  only 
waiting  for  orders  from  Pouchot  to  go  to  his  relief 
at  Niagara.  On  July  24  a  body  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  from  here  and  elsewhere,  attempted  to  reinforce 
that  post,  but  were  all  captured  or  dispersed,  and 
the  next  day  the  post  was  surrendered. 

The  capitulation  of  Niagara  cut  off  communica- 
tion with  the  French  posts  at  Venango,  Presque 
Isle,  and  Le  Bceuf,  which  were  blown  up,  their 
garrisons  retiring  to  Detroit, 

The  great  number  of  troops  thus  concentrated 
here  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  "  Meat 
without  bread  or  corn "  was  distributed  to  the 
troops,  and  there  was  much  distress.  These  diffi- 
culties were  finally  overcome,  and  early  in  June, 
1760,  more  French  troops  were  sent  hither,  and 
with  them  were   sent  all    the   provisions,  artillery. 
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ammunition,  and  merchandise  that  could  be  stored 
away  in  tlie  bateaux,  From  this  time  Detroit 
became  the  great  depot  and  stronghold  of  the  West. 
Meanwhile,  on  Januarj  27  the  English  forces 
had  landed  near  Ouebei  and  on  September  8,1760, 
Canada  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  On  the 
next  day  Governor  \  audreuil  wrote  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Londitions  of  capitulation  were 
particularly  advantageous  to  Detroit,  that  all  per- 
sons, even  the  soldiers,  were  to  retain  their  property, 
real  and  personal,  including  their  peltries.  The 
soldiers  were  to  be  allowed  to  delegate  to  some  resi- 
dent the  care  of  their  property,  or  to  sell  to  either 
French  or  English  ;  or  they  might  take  with  them 
all  portable  property.  They  were  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  agree  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war. 
On  September  13  Major  Robert  Rogers,  with  two 
hundred  rangers  in  lifteen  boats,  was  sent  from 
Montreal  to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  other 
western  posts.  He  journeyed  by  way  of  the  St. 
Laurence  and  the  Lakes.  On  his  arrival  at  Presque 
Isle,  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Croghan  and  the 
Royal  Americans  under  Captain  Campbell.  One 
division,  under  Captain  Brewer,  with  a  drove  of 
forty  oxen,  took  the  land  route.  The  division  under 
Rogers,  which  went  by  water,  had  a  very  disagree- 
able journey,  the  waves  breaking  over  the  boats  and 
making  their  progress  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
On  November  7,  in  a  cold,  drizzhng  rain,  they 
landed  near  Grand  River,  where  they  were  met  by 
Pontiac,  whri  demanded  how  they  dared  enter  his 
country  without  permission.  Rogers  replied  that  he 
came  to  drive  out  the  French,  wtio  prevented  peace 
between  them.  Pontiac  warned  him  that  he  should 
■'  stand  in  his  path  "  till  the  nest  morning.  A  formal 
council  was  held  at  that  time,  the  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked,  and  then  Pontiac  accompanied  Rogers  on 
his  journey.  When  still  some  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit,  Rogers  sent  a  letter  not  f)  ng 
Bellestre,  the  commandant  at  Detroit  of  his  ap- 
proach. On  his  arrival  at  a  small  stream  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  several  Huron  ch  efs  informed 
him  that  four  hundred  Indians  were  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit,  at  the  instigation  of  Bellestre 
.  to  oppose  his  passage.  The  Indians  howeier 
returned  to  Detroit  without  troubling  him  and  soon 
after  Rogers  received  a  letter  from  Bellestre  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  capitulation  and  the  letter  of  \  au 
dreuil  containing  instructions  regarding  it  The 
documents  were  forwarded  by  Captain  Campbell 
and  Rogers  pushed  on  towards  the  fort.  When 
within  half  a  mile,  he  received  a  message  from  Bel- 
lestre surrendering  the  fort.  Lieutenants  Leslie  and 
McCormick,  with  thirty-six  Royal  Americans,  were 
sent  to  take  possession,  and  on  November  29,  1760, 
Detroit  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 


The  French  garrison,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
consisted  iif  three  officers  and  thirty-five  privates; 
there  were  also  seventeen  English  prisoners  in  the 
fort.  The  French  soldiers  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
and  from  there  returned  to  France.  On  De<-ember 
2,    1760,    Captain   Campbell   wrote   to   Colonel    H. 


Iiaveuea,  but  Ibe  Commandant'ibouse  and  what  belongs  tn  the 

On  December  9  Major  Rogers  left  for  Mackinaw, 
but  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  St.  Clair  River,  he 
returned  on  the  zist.  On  December  23,  he  de- 
parted for  Pittsburgh,  leaving  Detroit  in  command 
of  Captain  Campbell. 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  pleased  to  see  Detroit 
in  possession  of  the  English,  but  others,  among  them 
the  Senecai  and  the  WyandoCts,  in  June,  1761,  con- 
spired to  murder  the  garrison,  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful. 

Realizing  that  it  was  desirable  to  hold  a  council 
with  the  western  tribes,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  northern  Indian  tribes, 
arranged  to  go  to  Detroit,  leaving  Fort  Johnson 
(now  Johnstown,  New  York)  on  July  5,  T/61, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  John  Johnson,  his  nephew. 
Lieutenant  Guy  Johnson,  Captain  Andrew  Montour, 
and  a  few  Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  At  Niagara,  on 
July  25,  they  were  joined  by  Major  Gladwin,  with 
Gage's  Light  Infantry.  Gladwin  left  Niagara  on 
the  I3th,  and  on  August  19  Johnson  followed  with 
the  Royal  Americans,  commanded  by  Ensigns 
Slosser  and  Holmes,  and  a  company  from  New 
York  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ogden.  On  Sep- 
tember ■'  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  Detroit 
Rner  and  ei  camped  opposite  Bois  Blanc  Island. 
September  3  thej  reached  Detroit,  and  were  wel- 
comed bv  a  discharge  from  the  cannon  at  the  fort. 
Sir  William  was  lodged  in  the  house  which  had 
been  OLcupied  by  Bellestre,  the  best  there  was  in  the 
place  O  Saturday  the  officers  of  the  fort,  among 
them  Colonel  du  Quesne,  dined  with  him.  By  this 
time  the  Indians  began  to  assemble,  and  he  com- 
menced to  d  stnbutL  the  presents  he  had  brought. 
On  Wednesday  the  9th,  he  ordered  seats  out  doors 
tor  a  council  as  there  was  "no  house  half  large 
enough  The  cannon  fired  at  ten  o'clock  as  a 
signal  for  the  Indians  to  assemble,  and  they  did  not 
break  up  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
I  ith  another  council  was  held,  and  attended  by  over 
five  hundred  Indians.  On  the  13th,  the  final  council 
was  called,  and  on  the  14th  Sir  William  invited  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  dine  with  him.  Three 
days  later  he  left  Detroit. 
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THE  CONSPIRACV  OF  FONTIAC. 


The  iransfer  of  the  western  posts  from  the  French 
to  the  English  did  not  please  the  Indians. 

The  French  had  given  the  Indians  very  substan- 
tial tokens  of  their  friendly  feeling,  and  the  Indians 
had  learned  to  respect  them  and  their  power.  An 
experience  of  three  years  taught  them  that  the  Eng- 
lish gne  but  (ew  presents,  and  these  at  irregular 
intcnals  and  that  the  English  fur-traders  paid  too 
little  for  their  furs  and  charged  too  much  for  goods. 
Because  of  these  grievances,  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa 
chief,  fonned  the  design  of  relieving  the  entire  West 
of  the  presence  of  the  English.  In  the  latter  part 
oi  1762  he  commenced  to  enlist  various  tribes  in 
hb  project;  and  on  April  2;,  1763,  at  a  council  of 
Oltawas,  Potowatamies,  and  Hurons,  held  at  Ecorce, 
his  conspiracy  was  planned.  He  secured  the  co- 
operation of  several  tribes,  and  some  of  the  French 
inhabitants  promised  their  aid. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  May  1,  Pontiac  came  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  fort.  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  fort  occasionally,  no  suspicions  would  have  been 
aroused  if  he  had  come  alone;  but  on  this  occasion 
he  brought  with  him  the  unusual  number  of  forty 
warriors,  and  was  consequently  refused  admittance. 
Finally  he  was  admitted  with  about  a  dozen  of  his 
followers,  who  strolled  through  the  narrow  streets, 
while  the  rest  of  the  warriors  amused  the  soldiers 
by  dancing  the  pipe-dance  outside  the  gate.  Having 
completed  his  inspection  of  the  fort  and  its  defences, 
Pontiac  retired.  On  the  next  day  he  summoned  the 
Indians  to  a  council,  to  be  held  May  5,  at  the  Poto- 
watamie  village,  to  arrange  details  for  the  attack. 
From  this  council  all  the  women  were  excluded,  and 
sentinels  were  placed  about  the  village  to  prevent 
any  betrayal  of  their  plans. 

Three  days  after,  while  visiting  the  Ottawa  village, 
h  f  f  M.  St.  Aubin  noticed  several  of  the 
Id  fil  g  off  their  guns.  On  her  return  to  the 
f  rt  h  m  ntioned  this  fact  to  the  blacksmith,  who 
h  m  d  her  fears  by  telling  her  that  several 
Id  h  d  recently  been  trying  to  borrow  saws 

d  fil      f  r  purposes  they  did  not  seem  willing  to 

plai       The  attention  of  Gladwin  was  at  once 

11  d  t  tl  ese  facts,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think 
h  d  ations  of  evil.     In  the  afternoon  of  the 


next  day,  however,  an  Ottawa  Indian,  named  Mohi- 
gan,  came  to  the  fort,  sought  an  interview  with  the 
commander,  and  e;;posed  the  plot.  The  Pontiac 
Manuscript,  an  ancient  French  document  written  at 
this  time,  and  found  many  years  after  in  the  g:;rret 
of  an  old  French  house,  between  the  plate  and  the 
roof,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  informant,  but 
other  annals  say  that  an  Ojibway  girl,  of  great 
beauty,  known  by  the  name  of  Catlierine,  for  whom 
Gladwin  had  formed  an  attachment,  told  him  that 
Pontiac  and  sixty  of  his  eliiefs  were  coming  to  the 
fort  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  holding  a  council ; 
their  guns,  which  had  been  cut  short,  were  to  be 
concealed  under  their  blankets;  and,  on  Pontiae's 
oiTerlng  a  peace-belt  of  wampum  in  a  reversed  posi- 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  after  the  plot 
had  been  revealed,  fifteen  Ottawa  \/arriors  came  to 
the  fort,  and  were  noticeably  anxiou-i  to  ascertain 
the  location  of  the  EngliL;h  trading  storei.  Ha\m^ 
been  warned  in  time,  Gladwin  watched  their  move- 
ments, and  at  nine  o  clock  the  gjnTJOn  was  ordered 
under  arras.  An  hour  later,  when  Pontiac  with  his 
followers  reached  the  fort,  he  saw  at  a  glance  the 
probable  ruin  of  his  scheme.  On  either  side  of  the 
gateway  ranks  of  red-coats  stood,  thi;ir  bayonets 
glistening  in  the  sun,  while  the  polished  brass  of  the 
cannon  told  of  discipline  and  preparation.  Even 
the  fur  traders  and  their  employees,  standing  in 
groups  at  the  street  corners,  were  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  the  measured  tap  of  the  drum  resounded 
on  the  morning  air.  Pontiac,  however,  could  not 
give  up  his  scheme.  Entering  by  the  north  gate, 
about  where  the  First  National  Bank  is  located,  he, 
with  his  warriors,  moved  along  the  street,  silent  and 
stolid,  but  with  war-whoops  close  at  their  lips  and 
hatred  raging  in  their  hearts. 

It  was  no  part  of  Gladwin's  policy  to  exhibit  fear, 
and  ali  the  savages  who  came  were  freely  admitted. 
Before  twelve  o'clock  sixty  warriors  had  gathered  at 
the  council-house.  This  was  near  the  river,  south 
of  the  present  Jefferson  avenue  and  between  Oris- 
wold  and  Shelby  Streets.  On  reaching  the  door 
they  found  Gladwin  with  his  officers  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  the  observant  sons  of  the  forest  did  not 
fail  to  notice  that  each  wore  a  sword  at  his  side  and 
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pistols  in  his  belt.  Pontiac  and  his  warriors  eyed 
each  other  with  uneasy  glances,  and  at  last  the 
chieftain  said.  "  Why  do  1  see  so  many  of  my 
father's  young  men  stajiding  irn  the  streets  with 
their  guns?"  Gladwin,  through  his  interpreter  La 
Uutte,  replied  that  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  under 
arms  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  discipline.  The 
conference  then  opened,  Pontiac,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  wampum  belt  which  was  to  give  the  fatal  signal, 
he  commenced  by  professing  strong  attachment  to 
the  English,  and  declared  that  he  had  come  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship. In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  raised  the 
p        as  *f    bo  g'       h      'gn  I    f  k 

1  d         m    e<J  h     h    d       d 

d       y  h      I    h    f  d    h    d       f   I 

h      d         h    d  (Kl  Ik 

b      Id     d      II       I  d  J,    d  d     I 

bl     k         p       1    h    h  id  d  l> 

b  k  d  1       f     h  h    )      H  d 

Id         hfdlpwidbt.  dd  d 

h  iga,lydesd  h  d 

(         geai      f       h  ss  Th 

council  then  broke  up,  and  u  ith  mingled  feelings  of 
surprise  and  rage,  the  Indians  retired. 

Pontiac,  it  is  said,  suspected  the  Ojibway  girl  of 
revealing  the  plot,  and  sent  four  Indians  to  her  wig- 
wam. They  seized  her,  took  her  before  Gladwin, 
and  asked  if  it  was  not  through  her  he  had  learned 
of  the  conspiracy.  Of  course,  they  obtained  no 
satisfaction.  They  were,  however,  treated  to  bread 
and  beer,  and  dismissed.  Tradition  says  that  they 
then  took  the  girl  to  Pontiac,  who,  with  his  own 
hands,  ^ve  her  a  severe  beating.  She  lived  many 
years  after,  but  became  intemperate,  and  while  in- 
toxicated fell  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  maple-syrup, 
and  was  fatally  burned. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  council  was  held.  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson,  Sir  Robert  Davers,'  and  two  sol- 
diers, while  taking  soundings  at  the  head  of  St.  Clair 
River,  were  captured  by  tlie  Indians,  and  one  ac- 
count says  tliat  the  body  of  Davers  was  boiled  and 
eaten.  A  letter  from  Captain  Donald  Campbell  to 
Sir  William  Johnson,  dated  Detroit,  June  9,  1762, 
thus  alludes  to  this  unfortunate  officer:  "  Sir  Robert 
Davers  passed  the  winter  with  us;  it  was  a  great 
addition  to  our  small  society.  Sir  Robert  is  a  very 
accomplished  young  gentleman  and  an  excellent 
companion." 

On  Sunday,  May  8,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Pontiac,  with  several  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
carae  to  the  fort,  bringing  a  pipe  of  peace,  as  though 
to  fully  convince  the  garrison  of  his  friendship  and 
sincerity.      The  next  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 


morning,  six  of  the  Indian  warriors  came,  but  see- 
ing the  garrison  under  arms  they  soon  went  off. 
The  same  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  fifty-six  canoes, 
with  seven  and  eight  men  in  each,  crossed  the  river 
from  their  camp  on  the  Canada  side,  coming  toward 
the  fort.  The  gates  were  shut  at  once,  and  the  in- 
terpreter sent  to  tell  them  that  not  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty  chiefs  would  be  admitted  at  a  lime.  Pon- 
tiac told  the  interpreter  to  return  and  say  that  unless 
all  his  people  were  given  free  access  to  the  fort, 
none  of  them  would  enter  it;  and  that  the  English 
might  stay  in  their  fort,  but  the  Indians  would  keep 
the  country.  Going  to  the  house  of  an  old  English- 
med  Turnbuli,  who  with  her  two  sons 
1  d  he  common  and  cultivated  seven  or  eight 
h  y  proceeded  to  put  their  threat  into  execu- 
Th  shrieks  of  the  inmates  and  the  yells  of 
h  I  d  soon  warned  those  within  the  fort  that 
h    firs  blood  had  been  shed  at  Detroit. 

Th  1  dians  next  proceeded  to  Hog  Island,  where 
h  k  II  d  twenty-tour  cattle  belonging  to  the  gar- 
They  also  massacred  James  Fisher,  his  wife, 
h  Id  1,  and  two  soldiers  who  were  on  the  island. 
Some  accounts  say  that  two  of  Fisher's  children 
■were  carried  off  ;is  captives,  and  that  four  soldiers 
were  killed,  also  a  man  named  Goslin  and  Fisher's 
servant.  In  the  afternoon  Pontiac  moved  his  entire 
camp  to  this  side  of  the  river.  The  number  of 
Indians  under  his  direction  at  this  time  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  savages 
began  to  fire  on  the  fort  and  on  the  vessels  Beaver 
and  Gladvvin  which  lay  in  front  of  the  town.  They 
gathered  in  large  numbers  behind  several  buildings 
outside  of  the  fort,  but  within  easy  range,  from 
whence  they  shot  Into  the  stockade.  The  garrison 
had  but  one  cannon  fit  for  use  ;  this  was  loaded  with 
red-hot  spikes,  and  fired  at  the  houses  behind  which 
the  Indians  had  gathered ;  the  buildings  were  soon 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  disconcerted  savages 
fled  amid  the  jeers  and  cheers  of  the  soldiers. 

Gladwin  thought  the  whole  affair  but  a  sudden 
freak  of  temper,  which  would  soon  subside  ;  and 
being  in  great  want  of  provisions,  he  resolfed  to 
open  negotiations  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  The 
interpreter,  with  Messrs.  Chapoton  and  Jacques 
Godfroy,  was  disjjatched  to  the  camp  of  Poniiac  to 
demand  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  and  to  declare 
the  commandant's  readiness  to  redress  any  real 
grievance.  La  Butte  and  his  companions  sot>n  came 
back  to  the  fort,  saying  that  peace  might  readily  be 
had  by  making  the  Indians  a  few  presents.  At  Pon- 
(iac's  suggestion.  Major  Campbell,  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Dougall,  and  others  went  to  his  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  council  with  him.  M.  Gouin  warned 
them  that  treachery  was  meditated,  but  they  con- 
cluded to  go,  and  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity,  for 
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Pontiac  at  once  seized  them  and  detained  them  as 
prisoners  in  the  house  of  M.  Meloche.  Some  of  the 
French  who  sympathized  with  Pontiac  advised  tiie 
garrison  to  escape  on  board  the  vessels,  saying  that 
the  Indians  would  surely  capture  the  fort.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  though  their  words  would  prove  true, 
for  the  Indians  again  surrounded  the  stockade,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  firing  from  morning  till  night ; 
during  the  same  day  the  soldiers  shot  red-hot  bolts  at 
two  barns  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  buildinj^  were  consumed,  and  at  night  a  party 
sallied  ouC  and  burned  other  houses  which  had  pro- 
tected the  Indians.  As  a  further  measure  of  safety, 
the  baggage  of  the  gnrrison  was  carried  aboard  the 
vesseLs,  with  the  understanding  Chat,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, they  were  to  sail  for  Niagara. 

The  next  day.  .May  13,  Mr.  Hopkins,  captain  of  a 
new  company,  with  forty  volunteers,  went  out  and 
set  lire  to  other  houses  near  the  fort,  and  all  except 
two  were  burned.  As  soon  as  this  company  re- 
turned. Lieutenant  Hayes  with  thirty  men  went  out 
and  set  fire  to  two  barns  behind  the  fort.  On  the 
following  day  twelve  of  the  most  respectable  French 
inhabitants  went  to  Pontiac  and  besought  him  to 
stop  the  war.  The  same  day  a  sergeant,  with  twenty 
men,  set  fire  to  two  more  barns.  On  May  1 5  an 
officer  with  forty  men  went  out  and  destroyed  a 
house  belonging  to  M.  La  Butte ;  they  also  cut  down 
orchards  and  leveled  fences  until  the  ground  about 
the  fort  was  clear  and  open. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on.  Pontiac  endeavored 
to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  the  fort,  by  warn- 
ing the  inhabitants,  under  penalty  of  death,  not  to 
carry  provisions  there.  Had  his  orders  been  obeyed, 
the  garrison  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  post;  but  the  friendly  services  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  supplied  their 
wants.  M.  Baby,  a  prominent  habitant  proved  him- 
self a  friend  in  need,  providing  the  garrison  with 
cattle,  hogs,  and  other  supplies,  which  he  brought 
at  night  from  his  farm  to  the  fort.  There  was,  how- 
ever, pressing  need  of  larger  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, and  on  May  21  the  schooner  Gladwin  was 
dispatched  to  Niagara  to  hasten  their  coming. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  provide  weapons  for  de- 
fence, the  iron  and  steel  from  the  warehouse  were 
taken  to  the  blacksmith,  and  on  May  23  two  men 
began  to  work  this  material  into  clubs,  lances,  and 
hooks,  and  though  the  weapons  were  rude,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  had  they  been  needed,  they  would 
have  done  good  service  in  the  hands  of  the  traders 
and  their  employees. 

As  the  siege  progressed  provisions  became  every 
day  more  scarce,  and  on  May  24  Lieutenant  Hay 
and  Judge  Le  Grand  searched  all  the  French  houses 
for  superfluous  articles  of  fond.  Receipts  were  given 
for  what  was  taken,  and  all  that  could  be  collected 


was  deposited  in  the  public  storehouse.  Supplies 
could  be  brought  in  only  from  the  river-side,  and  the 
soldiers  who  went  thither  for  any  purpose  were  con- 
stantly fired  upon  by  the  Indians. 

On  May  2S  the  Indians  erected  a  barricade  of  tim- 
ber on  the  west  side  of  the  town  near  St.  Martin's 
House,  in  after  years  known  as  the  Cass  House  on 
Cass  Farm;  the  soldiers  discovered  it,  sallied  out, 
and  it  was  soon  destroyed.  On  May  30  the  long- 
looked-for  and  long-delayed  boats,  with  the  English 
flag  flying,  were  seen  coming  up  the  river,  and  the 
guns  of  the  fort  and  the  cheers  of  the  garrison  bade 
them  welcome.  Their  joy  was  of  short  duration, 
for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  boats  were  in 
possession  of  the  savages.  They  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians  while  the  detachment  was  about  to 
encamp  at  Point  Pelee,  only  two  bateaux  out  of  ten 
escaping.  One  of  the  two  saved  contained  seven 
barrels  of  pork  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  On  the  next 
day  Pontiac 's  forces  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
two  hundred  Indians  from  Saginaw.  On  June  z 
(iladwin  received,  through  an  English  cmreur  de 
bois,  a  letter  sent  by  Major  Campbell,  who  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  letter  had  been 
captured  with  the  barges  the  last  of  May,  and  was 
enclosed  with  one  from  an  ofllcer  at  Niagara  to  a 
friend  at  Miami.  It  said  peace  had  been  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  This  uas 
indeed,  good  news,  and  though  there  were  saiages 
outside,  there  was  joy  inside  the  fort ;  in  the  evening 
an  instrumental  concert  was  given,  and  the  ';entmels 
paced  their  rounds  with  firmer  tread. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  16,  for  the  hrst 
time  since  the  siege,  the  Angelas  was  rung  and  the 
measured  strokes  of  the  sweet-toned  bell  repeated 
three  times  o'er,  morning.  n'H>n,  and  night  soothed 
and  quieted  the  inhabitants  of  the  beleaguered  tow  a 
During  these  days  the  Indians  had  surrounded  and 
captured  Mackinaw,  and  on  June  18  Father  du 
Jaunay,  a  Jesuit  priest,  brought  letters  from  the 
captured  officers  telling  of  the  disaster.  He  left 
the  fort  on  June  20,  and  reached  Mackinaw  June  30. 
In  the  fort  provisions  became  increasingly  scarce, 
and  on  June  22  Commissary  Hay  and  the  judge 
made  their  fourth  round  collecting  provisions  from 
the  inhabitants.  On  June  26  several  soldiers  re- 
ported that  two  Indians  had  been  seen  the  pre\ious 
night  entering  a  house.  Captain  Hopkins  with 
twenty-four  men  went  out  and  surrounded  the 
house,  but  instead  of  Indians  they  found  two  sows 
and  their  pigs.  They  took  them  to  the  fort,— the 
prize  being  a  better  one  than  they  had  expected  to 

A  whole  month  of  anxiety,  unrest,  and  scarcity 
had  now  been  experienced  ;  but  relief  was  near  at 
hand.  On  June  30,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a 
schooner  arrived  \\'ith  twenty-two  men  of  the  Thir- 
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h  R  L  Luyler  and  twenty-eight 

f   C  p  H  i  k         Rangers,  together  witli 

h     d    d      d  hf  >  b  rr  Is  of  provisions  and  a 

q  y    f     m  The  vessels  had  a  narrow 

sc  p  as  I  J  p  d  P  sque  Isle,— now  Erie, 
P  nn  yl  a, —  I  1 1  h  ving  been  captured  by 
Id  h  f         D      oit  about  June  lo.     On 

h         m     d  y    I         h       es  el  arrived,  Jacques  St. 

I  h  1       f       ly  so  ght  refuge  in  the  fort. 

O    J   ly         1  h        cows,  and  two  calves 

came  lowing  and  bleating  to  the  g         >  "    h 
Indians  from  whose  camp  they  had  esc  i    J    has   g 
them  as  near  the  fort  as  they  dared.    Al  h      I 
Indians  were  not  welcome,  die  bovi        w        as 
fresh  meat  was  a  rarity.     The  next  day  L 
McDougfall,  who  had  been  a  captive  si        M  j 
escaped,  and  with  three  other  white  n  m  d 

to  the  fort.     On  the  same  day  Pontiac  h    d  1 

with  the  French  inhabitants  on  both  d  f  1 
river,  and  tried  to  compel  them  to  as  h  b 
they  refused,  asserting  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  capittilation.  Some  of  the  younger 
men,  however,  offered  their  aid,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  older  habitans,  but  Pontiac  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  refuse  their  services.  On  July  3  M. 
Baby,  with  his  family  and  goods,  sought  refuge  in 
the  fort,  and  on  the  same  day  the  commandant 
called  the  people  together,  and  read  the  Articles  of 
Peace  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish. 

The  next  day  the  French  were  organised  into  a 
company  o£  militia;  they  selected  Mr.  Sterling  for 
their  commander,  and  were  provided  with  arms  and 
ammunitioa  The  same  day  a  party,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hay,  started  for  M.  Baby's  house  to  get 
some  powder  and  lead  which  had  been  left  there. 
Meeting  the  nephew  of  an  Ojibway  chief,  one  of 
the  men  killed  him,  tore  off  his  scalp,  and  shook  it 
towards  the  enemy ;  whereupon  his  uncle  ran  to  Mr. 
Meloche's  house,  where  Major  Campbell  was  con- 
fmed,  seized  him,  bound  him  to  a  fence,  and  killed 
liim  with  arrows,  afterwards  cutting  off  his  head, 
and  tearing  out  and  eating  his  heart.  This  incident 
awakened  renewed  fear  of  a  long  siege,  and  on  July 
8  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  brought  their 
goods  within  the  fort  for  safe  keeping ;  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Maisonville,  brought  o\'er  five  boatloads,  con- 
taining ten  thousand  pounds  of  furs  and  lead. 
I\Iajor  Gladwin  had  a  poor  opinion  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  letter  to  General  Amherst  he 
says,  "  I  dare  say  that  before  long  we  shall  see  that 
half  of  the  colonists  deserve  the  gibbet  and  that  the 
other  half  be  dispersed.  Howe^'er,  there  are  a  few 
honest  men  among  them, — ^M.  Navarre  and  the 
two  Babys, — and  my  interpreters  St.  Martin  and  La 
Butte." 

Being  disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  starve  out 


the  garrison,  the  Indians  sought  to  burn  the  vessels 
anchored  in  the  river,  through  which  supplies  were 
obtained.  They  fitted  up  a  raft  with  fagots  of 
birch  bark  and  tar  and  on  July  10  pushed  it  into  the 
middle  cf  the  stream  and  set  t  on  fire  but  the  ves- 
sels sheered  off  and  no  damage  was  done.  They 
then  shot  burning  irro^s  mto  the  stockade,  which 
lodged  on  the  hfuses  and  set  them  on  fire.  The 
hres  were  extinguished  but  so  great  and  so  continu- 
ous w  IS  their  dinger  that  for  many  wei,ks  the  garri- 
so      Ip-      h-     Ih  hl'ar       byh- 

d 

r  un  d       g  1  f 

h     w      essel    und      Clad  mm     I 

sadl  h  dhggh  1 

Id  11  f,  t      Uy  h    Wyand  d 

am  eadhhl         so^lfp 

d        h  g  p  h       p    sc 

pea  m  d         h    I   m      S  f 

Jlyg  y         bg  dvih        hd 

and  eighty  men  from  the  ^lfty-flfth  and  Eightieth 
Regiments,  including  twenty  independe  t  Raigcrs 
commanded  by  Major  Robert  Rogers  of  New 
Hampshire ;  the  vessels  also  brought  se\  eral  eanno  1 
and  a  large  amount  of  provisions, — the  wholL  11 
charge  of  Captain  Dalyell.  The  barracks  were  too 
small  to  accommodate  so  large  a  forte  and  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  among  the  inhab  tants 
Captain  Dalyell,  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Israel  Putnam  in  many  daring  exploits,  besought  of 
Gladwin  the  privilege  of  attacking  the  Indans  in 
their  camp.  Gladwin  opposed  the  plan  but  hmlly 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  on  Jul)  31  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  two  htmdred  and  fiftj 
men  in  three  detachments,  Dalyell  marthed  up  the 
river  road,  supported  by  two  large  bateiut  armed 
with  a  swivel. 

Through  treachery  Pontiac  liad  been  informed  of 
Captain  Dalyell's  plan,  and  with  his  warrurs  was 
lying  in  ambush  at  Parent's  Creek  near  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge  which  then  spanned  the  creek  a 
little  south  of  the  present  Jefferson  Avenue  A^ 
Dalyell's  force  neared  the  bridge  the  Indians  com 
menced  to  fire.  The  soldiers  charged  across  the 
bridge,  but  their  foes  were  concealed  from  Mew 
The  Indians  had  every  advantage,  and  tl     f  Id 

by  Captain  Grant,  retreated.     While  try    g 
a  wounded  soldier,  Daiyell  himself  was  h      d    d 
Meantime,  Captain  Rogers  took  posse  f   h 

house  of  Mr.  Campau,  near  the  river,  be  h 

is  now  Dubois  and  Chene  Streets  on  Pn  1 

N'o.  91,  or  the  James  Campau  Farm,     C      m 
tion  was  soon  established  with  the  fort         f 
ments   obtained,   and   about   six   hours      f         h 
departure  the  detachment  returned,  with       I         t 
twenty-one   men,  of  whom  three  were  tak  p 

and   eighteen    killed ;    thirty-eight   wer  d  d 
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Tradition  says  that  an  old  whitewood  tree,  standing 
on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  just  beyond 
Adair  Street,  was  a  silent  witness  of  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  that  early  morning,  and  the  tree  for 
many  years  was  called  "  The  Pontiac  Tree."  ft 
was  cut  down  on  Jniiu  ^,  i8S6. 

The  body  of  Captain  Dalyell,  shockingly  mutil- 
ated, was  brought  to  the  fort  by  young  Mr.  Campau, 
about  three  o'clock  iti  the  afternoon  of  August  i. 
It  was  buried  in  the  King's  Garden,  and  as  late  as 
8  n  d     h    m  morj  d 

g  h      g      nd 

O  fh  a 


and  six  .Moliawk  Indians.  On  September  3,  in  the 
morning,  she  entered  the  river,  where  she  was 
attacked  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 
The  crew  defended  themselves  brax'ely,  defeated  the 
Indians,  and  reached  Detroit  in  safety. 

The  following  letter  from  Captain  Gladwin  is  of 
special  interest,  as  it  evidently  refers  to  this  particu- 
lar attack.  The  English  distrust  of  the  French,  .so 
prevalent  in  that  day.  is  manifested  by  no  uncertain 
words.     The  captain  says  : 

toberj.ijfij. 


ough  of  it  be- 
s  of  Detroit, 


Cb  tain    Dalyell. 


way  back,  on  August  z8,  the  sloop  was  wrecked 
at  Cathsh  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie.  Her  guns  were 
lost  and  all  her  cargo  except  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  barrels,  which  were  saved  hy  the  Glad- 
On  .August  29  two  keys  were  found  in  the  street 
at  Detroit,  one  i>f  which  fitted  the  small  gate  of  the 
[ort.  Treachery  was  feared,  but  these  fear?;  were 
not  realized.  The  (all  foiuid  the  fort  still  besieged, 
though  the  Indians  were  greatly  scattered,  as  they 
had  neither  provisioas  nor  shelter.  On  September 
3  they  burned  a  windmill  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort.  Two  days  later  the  Gladwin  arrived 
with  forty-seven  barrels  of  flour  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  barrels  o(  pork.  She  had  left  Niagara  ihe 
I.Tit  of  August,  with  a  captain,  a  crew  of  eleven  men. 


Henbv  Gi,.«i">tv. 

On  October  3  a  schooner  arrived  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fiie  barrels  of  provisions,  and  early 
in  the  month  Major  Wilkins,  with  six  hundred 
troops,  left  Niagara  to  relieve  Detroit,  but  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  and  forced  to  return.  The 
force  again  started,  but  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie  caused 
the  loss  of  sixteen  out  of  forty-six  bateaux,  three 
officers,  and  seventy  men.  together  with  fifty-two 
barrels  of  provisions  and  other  stores,  and  again  the 
troops  were  forced  to  return  to  Niagara.  News  of 
the   last   disaster  was   contained   in  a   letter  from 
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Major  Wilkins  to  Gladwin,  brought,  concealed  in 
his  powder-horn,  die  middle  of  November,  by  a 
friendly  Wyandotte  Indian. 

The  Indians  had  evidently  learned  that  Major 
Wilkins  with  a  strong  force  was  on  his  way  to  De- 
troit, and  on  October  1 2  a  chief  of  the  Mississauguas 
came  to  the  fort,  ostensibly  to  sue  for  peace.  A 
truce  was  then  agreed  upon,  and  Gladwin  made  use 
of  it  to  gather  provisions  for  the  winter,  of  which 
the  garrison  was  in  great  need.  During  the  seven 
weeks  previous  to  October  19  the  soldiers  had  re- 
ceived but  five  pounds  of  flour  and  one  halt  gallon 
of  wheat  each  per  week. 

On  October  29  M.  Dequindre  brought  to  Pontiac 
a  letter  from  M.  Neyon,  the  French  commandant  at 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  dated  September 
27,  saying  that  he  would  give  him  no  help;  and  on 
the  next  day  he  brought  a  letter  to  the  fort  giving 
the  same  information.  Soon  after  most  of  the  In- 
dians left  the  vicinity,  and  as  the  winter  was  coming 
on,  and  supplies  for  the  garrison  were  uncertain, 
Major  Gladwin  decided  to  reduce  his  force  to  two 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  as  that  was  as  many  as 
he  could  take  care  of.  The  rest  were  sent  to  Niag- 
ara, where  ihey  arrived  on  the  27th  of  November. 
The  winter  passed  away  without  excitement  of  any 
kind.  On  the  evening  of  March  1 1  an  attempt  was 
made,  probably  by  some  traitor,  to  fire  the  maga- 
zine, but  the  brand  fortunately  went  out  without 
accomplishing  its  purpose. 

On  June  4  His  Majesty's  birthday  was  celebrated 
by  the  discharge  of  three  volleys  from  the  troops 
and  three  discharges  from  the  cannon.  His  health 
was  drunk  on  parade  by  all  the  officers,  and  several 
Frenchmen  who  were  invited  guests,  and  at  night 
the  town  was  illuminated. 

On  June  28  the  schooJier  Victory  arrived  from 
Niagara  in  company  with  a  new  schooner,  the  Bos- 
ton, As  the  fort  and  settlement  were  still  in  dan- 
ger, General  (jage.  the  commander-in-chief,  resolved 
to  chastise  the  Indians  by  carrying  the  war  into  their 
own  country.  Two  expeditions  were  therefore  fitted 
out, — one,  under  Colonel  Boquet,  to  proceed  by  way 
of  Fort  Pitt  against  the  Indians  between  the  OI;io 
and  the  Lakes ;  and  the  other,  under  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  to  proceed  against  the  Northern  Indians  by 
way  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  Detroit.  Brad- 
street's  forces  assembled  at  Albany;  they  consisted 
of  three  hundred  Canadians  and  nine  hundred  colo- 
nial troops,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  num- 
ber from  Connecticut,  and  commanded  by  the 
noted  Israel  Putnam.  They  reached  Niagara  the 
last  of  June.  His  force  was  there  joined  by  three 
hundred  Iroquois,  under  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Henry 
Montour,  and  by  nearly  one  hundred  Ojibways  and 
Mississauguas,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
Henry,     These   last   soon   became  disaffected  and 


left.  The  army  reached  Detroit  on  August  26,  1 764. 
bringing  provisions  and  clothing,  and  the  garrison, 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  ramparts  for  fifteen 
months,  was  now  relieved.  Their  joy  was  so  great 
that  for  the  time  tteing  military  discipline  was  almost 
lost  sight  of.  Chests  and  bales  were  eagerly  opened, 
new  suits  donned,  and  the  dangers  of  the  past  were 
forgotten  in  the  delights  of  security  and  plenty. 

Bradstreet's  force  was  the  largest  body  of  troops 
that  had  ever  been  seen  at  Detroit ;  and  when  the 
scores  of  bateaux  and  barges  thronged  the  river,  and 
the  troops  landed  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  dis- 
play,—colors  flying,  bugles  blowing,  and  drums 
beating, — the  Indians  were  at  once  so  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  of  the  power  of  the  English  that 
they  made  no  further  resistance  to  their  domina- 
tion ;  and  were  no  longer  to  be  counted  as  the  allie.'. 
of  the  French.  On  August  30,  by  order  of  the 
commandant,  all  the  inhabitants  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  appeared  to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
ne.'it  day  Gladwin  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and 
went  east  the  day  following. 

On  September  7  a  council  was  held,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  several  of  the  tribes.  The 
next  day  Captain  Howard  and  Alexander  Henry, 
with  three  hundred  Canadians,  left  for  Mackinaw. 
Bradstreet  inquired  about  and  punished  such  of  the 
Canadians  as  had  aided  the  Indians.  Some  of 
them,  however,  did  not  await  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  but  fied  before  his  arrival. 

Among  those  whom  Bradstreet  proposed  to  pun- 
ish— even  by  hanging — was  Jacques  Godfroy ;  but 
on  his  promising  to  act  as  guide  for  Captain  Morris, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Illinois  Indians,  he  was 
released.  He  accompanied  Captain  Morris  on  hU 
trip,  saved  his  life  several  times,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Detroit  on  September  17,  the  mission  having 
accomplished  nothing  Three  days  beft>re  their  re- 
turn. General  Bradstreet  set  c  ut  for  Sandusky,  leaving 
behind  seven  companies  of  soldiers  as  a  reinforce- 
ment for  the  garrison  He  reraamed  at  Sandusky 
until  October  18  when  he  embarked  his  forces  for 
Niagara.  \Mien  near  Rocky  Rutr  en  Lake  Erie, 
a  storm  arose  which  destroyed  twenty-five  of  the 
bateaux  and  most  ot  the  baggage  and  ammunition. 
The  soldiers  were  consequently  obliged  to  go  by 
land ;  they  struggled  through  the  w  ildemess,  suffer- 
ing great  hardships,  and  son  e  of  them  did  not 
reach  Niagara  until  the  last  of  D      mbe       764 

In    February,    1765,    Captain    <"    o  g      C    ghan 
accompanied   by   Lieutenant   F  a  e     a  d    a         all 
guard,  was  sent  west  by  Sir  \\  Ham  J  hn    n 
distribute  presents  to  the  Indian     and    hu     p  epa 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  Engl   h  p        Ne. 

the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  C    ghan  and  h      partj 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  K    kapoo    and   ak  n 
Vincennes,   and   from   there  Oua  an  n        he 
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Croghan  found  friends,  and  their  captivity  ended. 
While  on  his  way  to  visit  I~ort  Chartres,  by  invitation 
of  the  commandant,  Croglian  met  Pontiac,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace.  He  tlien  gave  up  the 
visit  to  Cliartres.  and  with  Pontiac  started  for 
Detroit,  where  they  arrived  August  17,  176^.  and 
on  September  i6  Croghan  left  for  Niagara.  His 
treaty  with  Pontiac  ended  the  war;  Detroit  alone  of 
all  the  western  posts  had  held  out  against  the 
Indians  imtil  peace  was  thus  declared. 


In  the  spring  of  1769  the  Indians  again  became 
troublesome,  and  there  was  much  alarm  at  Detroit; 
as  another  war  seemed  imminent,  the  traders  did 
not  venture  west,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to 
fortify. 

Conciliatory  measures  were,  however,  adopted; 
the  Indians  proved  more  docile,  and  from  this  time, 
under  British  rule,  there  was  in  Detroit  but  little  tear 
of  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
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THE  KKVDJ.CTIIJNAKY   WAR. 

W^FEN  the  war  of  independence  began  in  the 
East,  its  effects  were  immediately  felt  in  Detroit. 
Martial  law  was  established  in  this  region  and  in  all 
the  liritish  provinces,  by  proclamation  of  Guy  Carl- 
ton, on  June  9, 1775.  and  deliberate  and  remorseless 
pkui-s  were  made  for  Indian  forays  from  this  post. 

The  Government  feared  that  the  rebel  settlers  in 
the  West  would  seek  to  aid  their  brother  colonists 
of  the  East  and  the  South;  and  they  especially 
dreaded  an  attack  upon  Detroit  by  the  brave  pioneers 
on  the  Ohio  and  in  Western  Virginia.  The  English 
knew  well  the  importance  of  this  place,  as  the  gate- 
way of  the  West,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  availing; 
themselves  of  the  help  of  their  Indian  allies  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  their  western  possessions.  In  order 
the  more  effectually  to  interest  the  savages  and 
secure  their  co-operation,  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  aiid  superintendent  was  created  for  the 
three  posts  of  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  Vincen- 
nes.  This  office  did  not  exist  in  the  West  except 
at  the  three  posts  named,  and  it  was  unknown  prior 
to  and  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. Captain  Henry  Hamilton,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  was  appointed  for  Detroit,  Patrick  Sin- 
clair for  Michilimackinac,  and  Edward  Abbott  for 

!t  has  been  said  that  Hamilton  was  apponted 
under  the  Quebec  Act  by  Governor  Carlton  and 
that  various  military  officers,  including  the  com 
mandant  at  Mackinaw,  were  under  him,  and  that  he 
had  charge  of  the  entire  Northwest ;  but  none  i  f 
these  statements  arc  correct.  The  Quebec  Att  con 
tained  no  provisions  that  could  have  any  bearing  on 
this  office.  All  three  of  the  appointments  were  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  colonial  secretary  and 
the  appointees  were  to  act  under  instructions  from 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Governor  Sinclair  claimed  the  perquisites  of  his  post 
from  May  1,  1775,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  three 
appointments  were  made  on  that  dale. 

Governor  Hamilton  left  Montreal  for  Detroit  in 
September,  and  arrived  here  on  November  9,  1775. 
The  position  of  lieutenant-governor  was  deemed  a 
desirable  one,  for  Mr.  Hay,  who  succeeded  Hamil- 


claimed  to  have  paid  a  large  amount  for  his 
The  sequel  proved  that  it  was  not 
worth  as  much  as  had  been  supposed.  Consider- 
able rents  were  received  from  lands  and  lots  claimed 
by  the  Crown,  and  it  was  also  a  common  custom  for 
the  Indians  to  send  presents  of  game  to  the  governor 
on  their  return  from  the  chase ;  he  received  also 
some  portion  of  their  harvests.  Both  Governor  Ham- 
ilton and  Colonel  De  Peyster,  who  succeeded  him 
as  acting  lieutenant-governor,  received  and  made 
use  of  these  perquisites,  but,  much  to  their  cliagrin, 
they  were  called  upon  to  account  for  them  to  the 
Government.  Colonel  De  Peyster,  in  a  letter  dated 
November  21,  1782,  strongly  objected  to  this  claim. 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  saved  the  Government 
at  least  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  that  if  he  was 
required  to  refund  the  rents  received  at  Detroit,  it 
would  be  greatly  to  his  damage,  as  he  had  "  lived 
up  to  them  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  a  British 
commandant."  The  Government,  however,  perse- 
vered in  the  demand. 

The  powers  of  these  quasi  governors  could  be 
exercised  only  over  the  inhabitants  of  their  posts 
and  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
thither,  and  were  extremely  I'ague.  As  Lieutenanl- 
r  leri  )rCramahe  expressed  it  the  wording  of  the'r 
commiss  ons  mu^t  ha\  e  escaped  some  person  youn^ 
in  ifhce  While  the  general  intent  seems  to  have 
been  understood  some  of  their  claims  were  con 
tinually  and  successfully  disputed  bj  the  local 
commindants  between  whom  and  the  lieutenant 
gfiMrn  rv  ^t  Detroit  and  Matl^inau  qi  irrels  were 
\ery  frequent  (  eneral  Haldimand  m  one  cf  his 
letters  to  (  o\ernor  Hamilton  confessed  that  the 
powers  connected  with  the  cflnces  of  ccmmandant 
and  govern  r  were  unhappily  blended  but  bcth 
commandants  ind  lieutenant  go>ernors  were  en 
J  >ined  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  do  their  1  tmost 
to  promote  harmony  Go\emor  Haradton  in  iletter 
written  August  12,  1778,  complained  that  he  had  be- 
come almost  a  "  cypher  "  through  this  conflict  of  au- 
thority; and  General  Haldimand,  on  August  20,  1779, 
wrote  to  Governor  Sinclair,  '■  I  have  ever  viewed  the 
situation  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  posts  as 
awkward,  and  productive  of  misunderstanding." 
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The  office  docs  not  seem  to  have  required  great 
ability,  and  none  is  known  to  have  been  manifested 
by  either  of  the  appoiiitees.  The  lieutenant-g^overnor 
was  not  sent  to  administer  justice,  and  any  powers 
of  that  kind  were  an  afterthought,  and  conferred 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  That  the  office 
was  not  a  local  necessity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Lieutenant-Governor  Abbott  left  his  post  early  in 
1778,  arriving  with  his  fajnily  at  IJeiroit  on  March  7 
of  that  year;  he  stated  that  he  could  not  be  of  any 
ser^'ice  at  Vincennes,  as  there  were  no  goods  in  the 
place  for  the  Indians,  Ciovernor  Hamilton  left  his 
post  to  go  on  a  foray;  Colonel  De  Peyster,  who 
succeeded  him,  filled  the  positions  both  of  lieutenant- 
governor  and  commandant ;  and  Governor  Sinclair, 
although  appointed  to  Mackinaw  in  1775,  did  not  go 
there  until  1779,  after  Colonel  De  I'eyster  had  left. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  much  indifference 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  lieutenant-governor 
resident  at  Detroit,  Governor  Hamilton's  real  suc- 
cessor, Jehu  Hay,'  was  restrained  from  coming  here 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  the 
last  of  June,  1783,  but  Colonel  De  I'eyster,  then  in 
command  at  Detroit,  anticipating  his  appointment, 
had  written  to  General  Haldimand  asking  that  he 
might  be  allowed,  in  case  Hay  was  appointed,  to 
■  leave  the  place  "  either  before  or  immediately  on  his 
arrival,"  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Mr.  Hay.  De  Peyster 's  abilities  were  so  mani- 
fest and  so  valuable  at  Detroit  that  (jeneral  Haldi- 
mand was  not  willing  to  displace  or  displease  him. 
Consequently,  after  tlovernor  Hay  liad  reached 
Montreal  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  farther.  He 
was  very  indignant  that  he  should  be  prevented  from 
going  to  Detroit  to  "enjoy  his  office  and  emolu- 
ments," but  General  Haldimand  would  not  yield  to 
his  angry  demands,  and  on  several  occasions  sharply 
reproved  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  some  of 
liis  utterances.  At  la.st  on  October  30, 1 783.  Colonel 
De  Peyster  was  summoned  to  Niagara,  and  three 
days  later  Lieutenant-Governor  Hay  was  ordered  to 
Detroit.  He  started  on  his  journey,  reaching  Carl- 
ton Island  oil  November  24 ;  here  he  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  wrote  to  General  Haldimand  that 
he  should  go  no  farther  until  spring.  On  December 
6,  however,  though  still  very  ill,  he  left  Carlton 
Island,  and  went  back  to  Montreal.  De  Pepter 
learned  of  his  detention,  and  on  December  8,  1783, 
wrote  from  Detroit  that  "  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  his  dejiart- 
ure,  but  he  would  go  as  early  as  the  season  would 


'  Thr  Chrixian  name  of  Governor  Hay 
aiky  nf  tlie  words  when  eartltssly  *ri 
<:r^  in  the  Haldimand  Colleclioi-  al  Olla 
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permit,"  In  the  spring  Governor  Hay  recovered, 
and  on  July  12,  1784,  arrived  at  Detroit.  Colonel 
De  Peyster  remained  until  some  time  in  June,  and 
possibly  later. 

By  order  of  Governor  Haldimand  the  militia  at 
Detroit  were  disbanded  soon  after  Governor  Hay's 
arrival.  This  officer,  when  finally  allowed  to  assume 
the  governorship,  found  the  powers  of  the  office 
much  restricted ;  for  Haldimand,  before  giving  him 
leave  to  go  to  Detroit,  had  directed  the  distribution 
of  the  goods  for  the  Indians  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  order  was 
resented  by  Govenior  Hay,  but  his  ]>rotests  were  of 
no  avail.  He  continued  to  serve,  but  claimed  that 
he  n'as  so  restricted  in  his  powers  that  he  could  not 
do  for  the  Indians  what  was  re;dly  best.  The  dis- 
appointments which  he  met  undoubtedly  hastened 
his  decease.  He  died  at  Detroit  in  August,  1785, 
Governor  Hamilton,  who  in  the  meantime  had  re- 
turned to  Canada,  endeavored  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alexander  McKee  to  the  vacant  office,  but 
Governor  Henry  Hope  disapproving,  no  one  was 
appointed. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  lieutenant-governor  evi- 
dently consisted  in  distributing  goods  to  the  Indians, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  make  war  on  the  "rebels," 
in  fitting  out  the  warriors  and  encouraging  them  to 
keep  on  the  ■'  war  path."  Nowhere  was  this  work 
so  diligently  carried  on  as  at  Detroit,  Of  all  the 
posts  west  of  Montreal  and  New  York,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  this  was  the  most  important.  It 
was  not  only  a  leading  army  center,  but  also  the 
chief  nai-al  depot  of  the  West.  After  August  10, 
1 776,  no  \'essels  were  permitted  on  the  Lakes  except 
such  as  were  enrolled  at  Detroit,  and  armed  and 
manned  by  the  Crown,  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
realize  the  e.<tent  of  English  operations  in  this 
region  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  no  one  locality  in  the  East  was  the  field  of 
so  many  and  such  varied  manifestations  of  the  strife 
as  were  exhibited  here.  The  prominent  feature 
in  every  scene  duririg  that  period  was  scores  or 
hundreds  of  painted  savages,  with  uplifted  toma- 
hawks, scalping  knives  in  their  belts,  and  fusils,  lead, 
and  flints  at  hand.  All  the  materials  for  war  were 
supplied  by  their  "white  father,"  and  all  were  to  be 
used  against  the  American  rebels.  Everything  that 
could  be  done  to  attach  the  Indians  to  the  service  of 
the  King  was  done  in  unstinted  manner.  They 
were  coaxed  with  rum,  feasted  with  oxen  roasted 
whole,  alarmed  by  threats  of  the  destruction  of  their 
hunting-ground,  and  supplied  with  everything  that 
an  Indian  could"  desire.  Now  one  tribe,  and  now 
another,  were  invited  to  Detroit  for  a  council,  and 
council  followed  i-oimcil  in  rapid  succession,  the 
Indians  gathering  by  thous^mds  at  thesi'  meetings. 
As  Captain  Bird  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  letters. 
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"the  Indians  are  always  cooking  or  counciling." 
Emissaries  were  sent  from  Detroit  to  the  most  dis- 
tant tribes,  to  induce  them  "  to  take  up  the  hatchet ;" 
Indian  agents  and  interpreters  came  and  went^ 
boats  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  army 
Stores,  Indian  goods,  and  trinkets,  arrived  in  num- 
bers. An  extensive  shipyard  was  kept  busy  building 
new  vessels  and  repairing  the  old.  Captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  minor  officers  thronged  the  narrow  and 
busy  streets;  war-parties  were  equipped,  "set  out" 
and  "  rettimed  ;''  prisoners  arriied,  were  sent  below 
or  distributed ;  scalps  were  received,  counted,  and 
recorded  ;  alarms  were  raised,  disaffection  was  pun- 
ished; and  all  the  e\ents  rf  the  East  were  told  o\er 
and  many  of  them  dupl  tated  en  revolutionarj  dajf. 
at  Detroit. 

The  English  officers  trund  it  not  always  fair 
weather.  There  were  man\  secret  and  some  open 
sympathizers  with  the  rebels  Citizens  known  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  \mcncans  were  subjected 
to  many  annoyances  Garret  Craierat  i  leadmg 
merchant,  was  compelled  t<  gne  bail  in  four  hun 
dred  pounds  not  to  correspond  with  the  Amencdn^ 
or  give  them  aid  for  the  spate  of  a  year  and  a  daj 
James  Sterling  and  John  Ldt,ar  well  kno\\n  trades- 
men, were  sent  awaj  because  they  fa\  ored  the  rebel 
lion.  The  last-named  was  compelled  to  lea\e  all 
his  goofis,  and  go  to  Ka.skaskia  Congress  in  after 
years,  gave  him  two  thousand  acres  of  hnd  to 
help  make  up  his  losses  Other  utizens  also  were 
forced  to  leave.  Some  were  compelled  to  work  <in 
the  fortifications ;  and  those  who  tr  ed  t  es  ape 
were  ]>ut  in  irons  by  the  order  of  (Governor  Han  Ito 

In  one  of  his  tetters  to  tleneral  Hald  ma  d  r  t 
ten  on  January  15,  1778,  the  govemi  r  c  pia  ne  I 
that  his  plans  were  frequently  made  kno  n  a  1 
said  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  "when  t  n 
sidered  how  many  people  in  the  settlement  have 
connections  with  the  Americans,  especially  as  an 
Indian,  for  a  gallon  of  rum,  will  con\-ey  any  letter  or 
intelligence."  In  another  letter,  dated  August  17, 
he  said.  "The  few  A  e  an  ne  pap  wh  h  I 
send,  being  of  a  lat  d  e  ban  a  >  f  m  Eu  ope 
you  may  conceive,     a  e  f         h  d     u  he 

disaffected   here   nt      1  k  1       o   |      d     e   agreeabi 
effects.     I  shall  wa    1        i  se  e    I  e  hrs    ho   e 
who  shall  dare  mak    a  pa    d    of  h    d  1  jal  j 

In  the  spring  of  i/7g.  after  the  capture  of  Gover- 
nor Hamilton,  there  was  much  more  trouble  with 
the  "  rebel  sympathizers."  Captain  Lernoult  was 
authorized  by  Captain  Itrehm,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Haldimand,  to  apprehend  some  of  these  and 
"send  them  to  Niagara,  and  to  take  hostages  from 
others ; "  also  to  "  hold  court-martials  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy"  and  "punish  offences  with 
death." 

About  this  time  James  Cas^ily,  a  frirnif  r  at  Grosse 


Pointe,  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  k  ni,  s  ffi  er 
and  the  following  depositions  agiinst  him  are  t  n 
tained  in  the  Haldimand  correspondence  \\  illiani 
Miller  deposed  on  July  21,  1779  ajj-unst  Ca  sitj 
"that  he  and  William  ISostick  drank  -iutcess  t  the 
Congress  and  the  American  \rms  and  said  that 
Colonel  Clark  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  Detroit 
that  he  was  tanning  a  quantity  of  leather  that  he 
would  not  sell  until  Colonel  Clark  arnved  at  Detroit 
John  Loughton,  naval  store  keeper,  deposed  that 
Cassity  said  "  that  Detroit  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Clark  in  six  months,  and  declared  himself  a 
rebel."  John  Cornwall  said  Cassity  declared  "  that 
there  were  many  in  Detroit  who  wore  cockades  in 
their  hats  who  thought  themselves  very  good  people 
but  that  when  Colonel  Chrk  came  they  would  be 
no  better  than  himself  and  that  Ci  lonel  llutler 
with  hif  scalping  crew  would  soon  meet  with  their 
deserts  Lpon  this  testimony  Cassitj  wns  sent 
away 

The  inhabitants  of  Dctrcit  were  thus  compelled 
ti  lea\e  the  r  hemes  a  d  a  number  of  loyalists  and 
renegades  came  tr  settle  m  the  cit\  among  them 
ihise  njted  semi  sa\iges  Matthew  Elliott  md 
James  Simon  and  George  Girtj 

At  one  time  Governor  Hamilti  n  estmiated  thai 
about  hve  thousand  persons  m  Detreit  w  uld  soon 
be  dependent  upon  the  t  o\ernmeiit  for  support 
He  was  m  fa\or  of  eneouragini,  settlers  to  come 
however  and  e\en  proposed  on  his  anticipated 
foray,  to  brmg  back  the  colonists  and  settle  them  at 
Detroit,  but  General  Haldimand  did  not  favor  this 
idea.  On  August  6,  1778,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton; 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  driving  these  settlers  back 
upon  their  brethren  whom  they  would  distress  by 
an  additional  consumption  of  goods  and  provisions 
among  them  would  prove  a  better  measure  for  His 
Majesty's  interest  than  inviting  them  to  your  post." 
He  then  suggested  that  those  who  did  come  be 
made  to  take  arms  and  "exert  themselves  heartily." 
ltecau.se  of  their  natural  antipathy  to  the  English, 
and  f  h  attitudeof  the  mother  country,  the  French 
en  ally  favored  the  Americans,  aiding  them  mate- 
all  n  some  instances,  by  conveying  information ; 
oh  e  bribed  or  threatened  into  putting  on  the 

B  ish  un  form.  Their  influence  over  the  Indians 
as  u  h  that  their  presence  was  a  necessity. 
Colonel  De  I'eyster  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
General  Haldimand,  "  (live  me  leave  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  nothing  can  be  effected  from  the 
Indians  without  troops  to  head  them." 

A  report  of  Governor  Hamilton,  made  on  August 
30,  1778,  shows  that  there  were  then  at  Detroit  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  volunteer  militia.  Those 
who  went  with  the  Indians  were  paid  from  four 
shillings  to  sixteen  shillings  per  day,  and  on  the  pay- 
list   the    names  of   the   ancestors  of   many  of  the 
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Governor  Hamilton,  dated  Octobei-  6.  1 776.  contains 
this  postscript ; 


b   ng  them  in  alive,  and  refrain  "  from  their  usual 

b  rbarities."     How  incredible  this  conception  of  the 

■age  character !    How  strange  this  ignorance  of 

1  e  necessary  relation  of  cause  and  effect !    Scalp- 

g-knives  and  scalps,  savages  and  murder ! 

The  same  sentiments  that  Lord  George  Germain 

ddressed  to  Governor  Cramahe  were  afterwards 

ered  in  Parliament.     But  no  criticism  on  such 

rds  and  the  action  they  sustained  can  equal  that 

p  onounced  by  the  celebrated  Lard  Chatham.     In 

le  rarliament  which  opened  November,  1777,  he 

d. 


and  cu  waije  the  hom>n  i^f  his  barhanius  war  a^-ain 
:n )  JWy  liirds,  Ihetw  enormities  taU  aioud  for  tedro- 
inent.    Unless  thDmii^hlydnneaivayit  will  lie  ai«:im 


pi  ced  at  ih         p  h 

hichthcywo  be         h  d 

S   d  Chatham 


Lord  George  (Jermain  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  on  November  4.  1775,  in  a  letter  dated 
Whitehall.  March  26,  1777,  and  addressed  to  (Gov- 
ernor Cramahe,  says ; 


of  honor.    They 


join  in  tlie  holy  ivurk.  and  vindioute  the  religion  of  their  Cod 
appeal  to  the  viisdoin  and  law  »f  ihii  learned  Iknch  to  defend : 
Biiliport  the  jiistiec  nf  tlieir  country  !  I  call  upon  the  bislicip 
interpose  the  nnsullied  «anetily  of  their  hiwn,  upon  the  lenr 


At  this  remote  date  we  can  afford  to  smite  at  ihe 
kingly  assumption  that  Providence  had  put  the 
Indians  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  be  used 
in  killing  and  scalping  the  unfortunate  settlers  of 
the  West.  Governor  Hamilton  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  Lord  Germain's  orders,  and  claimed  that 
every  possible  method  had  been  eitiployed  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  be  kind    to  their   prisoners  and   to 


ibic  lord  frowns  with  indi^ftiation  at  the  diBgrace  of  hi& 
Tn  vain  he  led  your  victorious  dcet  agflist  the  hoasted 
.f  Spain  i  in  vain  he  defended  andestabli^ed  the  honor, 
le*.  the  religbn,  the  ProteHant  religion,  of  thb  countrj- 
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thirsling  tor  Ihc  blood  ot  man,  iioman.  and  thild,— BgaipM  your 
Prolealant  brethren,  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  the  r 

heU-hounds  of  savage  war,—  hell-hounds.  I  say,  of  savaee  var 

Notwithstanding  this  energetic  and  manly  protest, 
the  same  methods  were  continued,  and,  as  before, 
the  savages  were  encouraged  and  paid  to  continue 
their  dreadful  work. 

On  January  1 5,  1 778.  Governor  Hamilton  wrote  to 
General  Carlton,  "The  parties  sent  from  hence  have 
been  generally  successful,  though  the  Indians  have 
lost  men  enough  to  sharpen  their  resentment ;  they 
have  brought  in  twenty-three  prisoners  alive,  twenty 
of  which  they  presented  to  me,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  scalps."  In  another  letter,  written  on 
September  17,  1778,  he  slated  tliat  -since  last  May 
the  Indians  in  this  district  have  taken  thirty-four 
prisoners,  seventeen  of  which  they  delivered  up.  and 
eighty-one  scalps." 

In  order  to  do  Governor  Hamilton  full  justice, 
extracts  from  letters  written  by  him  in  April,  1778, 
are  here  given ;  but  in  view  of  the  statements 
already  quoted,  dated  both  before  and  after  these 
letters,  some  of  his  words  seem  like  mockery.  He 
says,  "  Many  of  the  war-parties  bring  in  prisoners, 
and  have  shown  a  humanity  hitherto  unpracticed 
among  them.  They  never  fail  of  a  gratuity  on  every 
proof  of  obedience  they  show  in  sparing  the  lives  of 
suoh  as  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves." 
In  another  letter  he  says,  "  All  parties  going  to  war 
are  exhorted  to  act  with  humanity  as  the  means  of 
securing  a  secure  peace  when  His  Majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  order  the  hatchet  to  be  buried." 

At  the  councils  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
Indians  to  present  scalps  to  tlie  governor.  One  of 
these  presentations  is  thus  reported  by  De  Peyster  : 
"  Preseniang  sixteen  scalps,  one  of  the  Delaware 
chiefs  said,  '  Listen  to  your  children,  the  Delawares, 
who  are  now  come  in  to  see  you  at  a  time  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  enemy,  and  present 
you  some  dried  meat,  as  we  could  not  have  the  face 
to  appear  before  our  father  empty.' " 

Among  the  goods  regular!)  kept  by  merchants 
for  the  Indian  trade  scalpmg  knives  were  prominent 
The  wnter  has  seen  the  original  entry  of  the  sale 
on  June  6  1783  b\  Macomb  &  Brother  to  Wilham 
Park  &  Company  of  sixteen  gross  red  handled 
scalping-knives  at  loos — ^80  and  on  July  22 
following  there  is  a  charge  of  twent)  four  dozen 
more  to  the  same  parties  Scalpmg  knues  for 
sale  here  was  possible  one  of  the  signs  on  «hat  13 
now  Jefferson  Aienue   in  tho^^     times  that  tried 

Before  the  Indians  starteii  out  on  their  expedi- 
tions their  tomahawks  were  dedicated  to  their  mur- 


derous work  bj  being  publicly  passed  through  the 
hand";  of  the  local  governor  or  commandant  in  the 
council  house  this  ceremony  signifying  in  the  sym- 
bolic language  of  the  Indian,  "  We  take  hold  of  the 
same  tomahawk 

\t  a  coun  I  m  July  3,  1778  (  o\emor  Ham  Itoi 
personally  presented  an  axe  to  the  chief  'iavinn  he 
"  presented  him  an  axe  for  his  use  tc  set  a;,amst 
those  people  who  want  to  posse'is  themselves  of 
your  land.  It's  the  King's  conmand  that  I  put 
this  axe  into  your  hands  to  act  iga  nst  his  Majesty  s 
enemies.  I  pray  the  Master  of  L  f e  to  t,i\e  )ou 
success,  as  also  your  warriors  uhcrever  \ou  go  w  th 
your  father's  axe." 

In  a  letter  to  General  Haldimand  dated  1 1  \  vi 
October 3,  1778,  he  says,  "Last  nii^ht  the  'iaiages 
were  assembled,  when  I  sung  the  iiar  song  -ind  w  is 
followed  by  Captain  Lernouit  and  scleral  officers 

It  was  possibly  this  very  onasion  that  is  thus 
described  by  (iovernor  Cass  in  his  ippendix  to 
"Ontwa;" 

In  the  year  1776,  during  the  admin  strat  on  of  L  eutenanl  Gov 


and  by  his  ow 
ndians.  Hewa 
onsbyhisinte. 


irnor  passed  the  immense  a^e  in  blase,  he  k 


Thus  even  the  dreadful  preliminaries  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Americans  were  mingled  with  exhibi- 
tions of  wit  and  humor. 
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The  English  soon  found  that  the  Indians  were 
costly  allies.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep 
constantly  on  the  war-path  unless  they  were  encour- 
aged with  gifts,  and  spurred  with  the  fear  that  their 
hunting-grounds  would  be  destroyed  and  they  left 
to  the  tnercy  of  the  "Big  Knives."  They  soon 
learned  how  much  depended  on  their  action,  and 
from  asking  a  gift  or  accepting  a  favor,  they  de- 
manded everything  as  their  right.  The  expenses  o( 
the  Indian  Department  grew  so  large  that  letter 
after  letter  came  from  General  Haldimand  complain- 
ing of  the  "  enormous  "  and  "  amazing  "  expense  of 
the  goods  for  the  Indians. 

The  drafts  of  governor  and  commandants  for 
supplies  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  during  the  war  several  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  for  the  Indians  were  distributed  at  Detroit. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Indian  goods,  provisions 
also  were  supplied.  From  December  2$,  1777,  to 
August  31,  1778,  there  were  received  at  Detroit 
372,460  barrels  of  flour,  4.2,176  pounds  of  fresh 
beef,  16,473  pounds  of  salt  beef,  203,932  pounds  of 
salt  pork,  19,756  pounds  of  butter,  also  great  quan- 
tities of  mutton  peas  com  rice  oatmeal  salt  and 
rum  In  the  summer  of  1778  hft>  eit,ht  and  a  half 
tons  of  ^unpowder  were  =ient  here  from  Fs  at,ara 
Of  course  a  hrge  pr>portifn  of  these  articles 
«ere  used  bj  the  regular  troops  but  no  Mn  dl 
amount  was  for  the  Indnns  The  toHowing  dotu 
ment  giies  an  idea  of  many  similar  oneb  that  were 
sent  from  Detroit  at  this  time  : 

Estimate  of  Merchandise  wanted  /or  Indian 
Presents  at  Detroit  fromzvst  of  August.  1782, 
to  20th  of  August,  1783. 


30  I'ieces  embossed  serge. 
500  felt  Hats  Yi  laced. 


50  IJeaver  " 


230  pieces  Blue  strouds. 

20       "     Red 

10        "     Crimson  " 

20        "     Scarlet  cloth  8,c  dd  Sterling. 
4000  Praji  I't  Blankets. 
300     ••  3 

,     ..   i;^    ..         - 
o  fine  1%  I't     " 
o  pieces  4-4  linen  sorted. 
"      striped  calimanco. 

looo  lbs  Vermillion  in  1  lb  Bags. 
;o  pieces  coarse  muslin, 
'ieces  Russia  Sheeting. 
Doz  BIk  silk  handkerch'fs. 
20      "    Colored  ■' 

30      "    cotton 
250  Pieces  ribbon  assorted. 
200  Gross  Bed  lace. 
200  Gross  Gartering. 


500  I'ieces  White  Melton, 

50        '■      Blue 

30        "      Coaling,  blue  and  brown. 

20        "      Brown  Melton. 

30        "       Ratteen,  Blue  and  Brown. 

100  Common  Saddles. 

400  Bridles. 

500  I'owder  Horns. 

20  Doz  Tobacco  Boxes. 

30    ■'     Snuff 

80  dross  I'ipes. 

300  laige  feathers,  red,  blue,  green. 

300  BIk  ostrich  feathers. 

250  Pairs  Buckles, 

100  Pieces  Hambro  lines. 

10  Doz  Mackerel  lines. 

10    ■•    Spurs. 

50  Qxo  Morris  Bells, 

50    "    Brass  Thimbles. 

6  Pieces  Red  serge. 

10  Pieces  Wliite  serge. 

6        "      Blue      " 

10  Gross  Jews  harps. 

Scx>  Fusils. 

200  Rifles  (iuns  small  bore. 

50  Pair  Pistols- 

5  Doz  Couicaux  de  C  basse. 

50000  tlun  Flints. 

60  Gro  Scalpinji  Knives. 

10     ■•    Clasp 

20     "    Scissors. 

20    "    Looking  Glasses. 

300  lbs  Thread  assorted. 

20  pieces  spotted  swan-skin. 

12000  lbs  Gunpowder. 

36000  ■■    Bali  and  shot. 

I  Gro  Gun  locks. 

500  Tomahawks. 

500  Half  axes. 

300  Hoes. 

30  Gross  fire  steeL 

joooo  Needles. 

400  Pieces  calico. 

1 5000  lbs  Tobacco. 

600  lbs  Heads  assorted. 

40  Gross  Awl  Blades. 

40     "      Gun  Worms. 

30     "      Box  combs. 

6        "      Ivory     " 

2o  Nests  Brass  Kettles. 

20       "      Copper     " 
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o  Nests  Tin  Kettles. 
3      "      Hair  Trunks. 
DO  lbs  Pewter  Basins. 
30  Beaver  Traps. 
:o  Gross  Bath  finder  rini;s 
o  lbs.  iron. 


w  lbs.  Soap. 
Barrels  white  wine. 

xi.ooo  Black  Wampum. 
XJ.ooo  While  Wampum. 

A,  S.  De  Pevst?;k, 


Silver  Works: — 
13000  large  Brooches. 
7000  Small         " 
300  Large  Gorgel,';, 
300       "      McHjns, 
550  Ear  Wheels. 
550  Arm  Bands. 
1 500  Prs  large  Ear  bobs. 
1500   ■'   small    " 
.Some  medals  chiefly  larjje 
A  large  assortment  Smilli 

and  Armorers  files. 


M.,j0r  King's  Regl. 

Other  requisitions  call  for  "scarlet  and  green  iaced 
oats  "  calico  nixl  linen  ruffled  and  plain  shirt"  " 
and — though  it  i|)pear;  incredible —  eighty  pound-- 
t  Rose  Pink        This  was  perhaps  for  the  squa  va 

These  last  bv  the  «a\  tor k  tare  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  whatever  \as  L,i\en  to  the  Ind  an  Ue 
Pe>ster  in  one  of  his  kttcrs  concern  ni^  the  w  r 
parties  sa\s  The  squavs  ne\Lr  fail  to  teir  off 
everythmsr  frim  their  l>i  ks  befort  thej  enter  the 
fort  tt  hen  they  mi  st  bt  eqi  ipped  mew  Indeed 
the  same  party  hid  sometimes  to  be  equipped  two 
or  three  times  f  r  the  \miriL-ins  or  rebels  as 
the\  are  almost  nmriabU  suled  in  the  Haldimand 
letters  freqnentlj  circulated  reports  amonij  the 
Indians  throujjh  m  me  ^^etret  friend  of  the  ciuse 
that  led  t>  the  return  of  wax  parties  and  then 
the  warriors  hid  t)  be  aL,nin  htted  out  and  en- 
couraged mth  presents  ind  ammunition  So  fre 
quentfy  did  this  Ktur  tb  it  on  August  10  i-So 
(rtineral  Haldimind  wrote  to  De  Pejstcr  It  e\i 
dentl)  appears  that  the  Indians  m  generil  w  sh  to 
protract  the  war  and  are  most  happ\  when  m  st 
frequently  fitted  out 

Concerning  the  etteiit  )E  the  gifts  10  the  Indians 
and  the  enlistint,  of  them  in  the  war  agamsl  the 
Americans,  Zeisbarger,  in  his  diary,  gives  pertinent 
testimony.  Under  date  of  October  31,  1781,  while 
iin  the  road  from  Muskingum  to  Detroit,  he  wrote ; 


reat  with  the 
0  secure  their 


certain  of  the  western  militia  with  the  Indians  to 
operate  against  the  Americans.  He  was  to  be  sup- 
plied at  Detroit  with  cannon  and  ammunition  ;  was 
to  visit  different  Indian  natioas,  rendezvous  his 
forces  at  !''ort  Pitt,  and  then  go  through  \'irginia  to 
AIe>;andria,  where  he  was  to  meet  Lord  Dunmore 
on  April  20,  1776.  The  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  capture  of  Connolley. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  plar 
177s,  appointed  commissioners  to 
Indians  at  F"ort  Pitt  and  endeavor  to  sect 
neutrality.  These  commissioners,  Judge  JamesWil- 
son.  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Lewis  Morris,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  engaged  Arthur 
St.  Clair  (subsequently  first  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory)  as  their  secretary.  He  formed  the 
project  of  a  volunteer  expedition  to  Detroit,  provided 
tV  Indians  would  remiin  neutral,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  and  capturing  the  city;  and  he  actually 
sue  ceded  in  enlisting  four  or  five  hundred  young 
men  11  the  enterprise  They  were  to  equip  them- 
seKcs  id  provide  e\er)thing  necessary  except 
ammunition  The  commissioners  approved  the  pro- 
ject and  recommended  it  to  Congress,  but  it  was 
hi  all)  given  up  as  it  was  In  ped  that  General  Arnold 
lould  capture  (Quebec  and  that  the  surrender  of 
DetDit  would  follow  Arnold's  e.tpedition  failed, 
<ind  no  expedition  w  as  led  against  Detroit ;  instead, 
in  Ma>  1776  Captain  Poster,  with  forty  men  from 
the  I  Jghth  Regiment  one  hundred  volunteers,  and 
1  Urge  number  of  Indians  went  from  Detroit  and 
captured  an  important  post  at  the  Cedars,  about 
hftj  nnles  southwest  of  Montreal.  An  allusion  to 
this  biltle  IS  (ontamed  in  \erses  written  by  Colonel 
De  Pe\  ter  at  Mackmti    entitled 


1784,  while  at  Detroit,  he  wrote: 

lut  hal[-p.-i»  on;   a  hiindirtl  Chippewa^  frun 


Plans  for  inciting  the  liiehins  were  laid  as  early 
;is  July,  1775.  At  that  time  Dr  John  Coniioliy 
i-ntered  into  an  agreement  with  Lord  Dunmore.  the 
royal   Ciovernor  of   \  irijinu    lo  endeavor  to  enlist 
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Wu  beat  tll.tn  nl  111,;  Crdan; 

Who.ihmsirnic.lny. 
Heard  Vankeys  My 


On  March  15,  1777,  an  attack  was  made  on  Har- 
rodsbiirgli.  This  was  repulsed,  and  about  a  month 
later  an  attack,  equally  unsuccessful,  was  made  on 
ISoonsboro. 

The  Indians  next  invested  Logan's  Station,  re- 
iiiainiiig  before  it  fur  se\-era[  weeks.  They  finally 
retired,  after  killing  the  soldiers  of  a  small  detach- 
ment chat  was  on  its  way  to  the  relict  of  the  be- 
seiged.  On  the  body  of  one  them  the  following 
prockmation  was  found : 

DeTKOII-,  114th  Junu,  177;. 


Byvi 


<  of  the  I 


Knight  of  t 


■-a  by  hi 


He  was  brought  to  Detroit,  arriving  on  March  (o. 
Governor  Hamilton  was  anxious  to  ha\'e  him  as  a 
hostage,  and  offered  the  bnlians  one  hundred  pounds 
for  their  prisoiic]-,  but  they  refused.  On  Aprii  lo 
they  carried  him  to  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwards  he 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  the  ill-fated  village 
of  Wyoniing,  and  the  English  and  the  Indians  com- 
posing the  attacking  party  were  largely  from  Detroit. 
The  party  cojisisted  of  about  three  hundred  while 
men  and  five  hundred  plumed  and  painted  Indians, 
led  by  Colonel  John  Butler.  They  appeared  before 
the  place  on  July  3.  1778,  and  demanded  its  surren- 
der. The  inhabitants  deemed  it  best  to  comply, 
but  paid  dearly  for  being  faint-hearted.  The  entire 
settlement  was  destroyed,  and  the  people  massacred 
or  carried  into  captivity. 

In  his  Life  of  IJrant  Mr.  Stone  says  that  while  he 
was  writing  his  work,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Samuel  C.  Frey,  son  of  I'hilip  R.  Frey,  an  ensign  in 
the  Eighth  Regiment,  in  which  was  the  statement 
that  the  Indians  at  Wyoming  were  led  by  Captain 
liird,  also  of  the  Eighth  Regiment.    The  letter  con- 


Majesty's  oScere,  that  thty  lOuill  be  hum 
t«Iged  and  victnaled;  and  such  as  are  i>ffi<xT 
thEiD  in  defence  of  His  Maji^Hty  Bgmast  ret 
exilnctiun  uf  this  rebellion,  shaU  revive 


sricf  in  fgivetfulneK  1 
cdiliun  tomeMherc  agaii 
idians  placed  iTnder  him 


On  July  27,  1777.  Hamilton  reported  to  Secretary 
Germain  that  he  had  already  sent  out  fifteen  parties, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  braves 
with  thirty  white  officers  and  rangers.  At  the 
attack  on  Fort  Henry,  now  Wheeling.  Virginia,  in 
September,  1782,  Hamilton's  proclamation  was  read 
by  George  Girty,  who  promised  the  garrison  the 
protection  of  the  Crown  if  they  would  lay  down 
theirarmsand  swear  allegiance.  His  force,  consist- 
ing of  several  hundred  Indians,  came  from  Detroit. 
The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  twelve  men  and 
boys,  but  they  refused  to  surrender,  and  the  Indians, 
after  a  brief  attack,  withdrew  a  short  distance.  As 
the  stock  of  powder  in  the  fort  was  low.  it  was 
resolved  to  attempt  to  get  a  supply  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Zane,  sixty  yards  away.  Several  of  the  men 
desired  to  go,  but  Elizabeth  Zane,  who  was  in  the 
fort,  insisted  on  going  herself:  and  although  the 
bullets  whistled  about  her,  she  went  and  returned 
unharmed,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  retired. 

On  February  7,  1778,  the  noted  pioneer  of  Ken- 
tucky, Daniel  Boone,  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 


On  August  1 1,  1778,  Boonsboro  was  again 
attacked  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  from 
Detroit.  This  time  they  were  led  by  Colonel  Du 
Quesne,  possibly  the  very  man  after  whom  old  Fort 
Duquesne  was  named.  This  same  year,  early  in 
November,  the  noted  Kentuekian,  Simon  Kenton, 
was  captured,  brought  to  Detroit,  and  ransomed  by 
one  of  the  British  officers. 

McDonald's  ■'  Western  Sketches  "  gives  this  his- 
tory of  Kenton's  life  in  Detroit,  and  his  subsequent 


ueky.    He 


leral    Mcintosh 
iMalories    Kentl 


adranlngE  tn  the  enemy.  After  the  British  coinniB 
mgated  him  as  long  as  he  Ihoiight  proper,  he  disn 
save  an  order  on  Captain  Mcdresor,  the  commisu 
f<,r  two  suits  of  clolhins.  which  were  furnished 
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tharKd  not  ti>  leave  Ihe  Inivn  ;  if  he  did,  the  IndianM,  in  all  pnib- 
ilillily.  itaeld  1:111  him.  Here  hedid  Nime  n-nrk,  and  dren- half 
mlions  from  Hie  liriliah,  and  lived  prcttjr  much  al  his  ease.  Karly 
ta  Iho  spring:  uf  1779.  [he  Indians  binughl  tu  Detroit  several  piis- 
taken  fnim  Kenliioky.    AmonRSt  them  were 


Ld  Ken  tun  and  Ihey  st 


ivaved  Iheii'  hats,  with  hnisas  and  trcmendinu  shricke which  lastid 
some  time.    Thiscereinnnybeinf;  ended,  the  fndiana  brought  for- 


(nspected  they  would  be  immediately  conlined.  KenKin  was  a 
line-loijkin^  man,  with  a  digniried  and  manly  deportment,  and  a 
5nft,  pleasing  vniee,  and  was  cver>^-heTe  he  went  a  favorite  with 
the  ladies. 

A  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  wife  □(  an  Indian  trader,  had  treated  him 
with  particular  respect  ever  since  he  came  to  Detroit,  and  he  con- 
cluded If  he  could  eii£a^  this  lady  as  a  conlidaot,  by  her  assist- 
ance and  C4>untenanee,  ways  and  means  would  be  prepared  to  nid 

ached  in  a  We  affair.  He 
ivale  interview  with  Mrs. 


mtched  an  opportnnity  t< 


After  a  few 

chi 

t  chats, 

she 

entereil 

1  into 

the 

views  of  Kenton 

lestneas: 

ind 

>he  had  been  his 

She  began  t 

harti 

clesa 

s  might  be  necea- 

saty  on  the  30 

•y  i  pom 

lead,  mo 

d  dried  beef  were 

nail 

quantiti. 

mdcone 

do  tor  a  lady  t 

.deinth. 

Mr.H. 

arvey 

had! 

in  excellent  fowl- 

ing-piece,  if  i 

iMhi 

ing  bctte 

rsh 

lonldoH. 

said  should  be  at 

•Ihey  had  n 

igi 

hal they 

eipei 

lied  t 

0  take  with  them 

in   their  (lisht  rei 

idy,  e«c 

ept 

At   le 

the  third  day  of 

June,  .779.  « 

me, 

and  a  larsi 

;  concOl] 

irse  0 

£  Ind 

ians  were  in  (he 

ir  Mis.  Han 


:a  frolic;  Ihey  had  stacked  their  guns 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Iklis.  Hai\'ey 

wentquietlytowhere  the  Indians  gnns  were  slacked,  aud  selected 

concealed  them  in  a  patch  of  peas.  She  next  went  privately  to 
Kenton's  lotlging  and  conveyed  tu  him  the  intelligence  where  ahc 

at  the  tiack  of  the  garden  (it  was  picketed)  and  that  he  cnnld  come 

the  gotHl  news  he  had  from  Mrs.  Harvey  lc>  his  companions,  who 
received  <he  tiding  in  ecstacies  of  joy;  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
already  at  home.  It  wasa  dark  night ;  Kentun,  liullit,  and  Golfer 
gathered  up  their  little  all  and  pushed  to  Mrs.  Harvey's  garden. 

ladder  m'er  after  hiin,  weot  tu  the  pea  patch,  found  Mrs.  Harvey 

shake  of  the   hand,  and  bid  him  asafe  journey  to  his  friends  and 


The  experiences  of  another  prisoner,  named  John 
Leeth,  a  clerk  and  interpreter  detained  at  Detroit 
by  Governor  Hamilton,  are  thus  narrated.     He  says : 

One  day,  while  detained  in  the  fort,  I  obsened  some  soldiers 

of  the  river ;  and  whilst  I  was  ruminating  in  my  mind  what  could 

with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  came  and  asked  me  lo 
walk  with  him  and  see  them  lire  the  cannon.    I  walked  with  him 

ive  found  Governor  Hamilton   and  several  other  Britisll  ofhccra 


dragged  Ukc  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  along  the  firitisb  lines,  caused 

and  if  I  e>-er  committed  murder  in  my  heart,  it  was  then,  for  If  I 
had  bad  an  opportunity,  and  been  supported  with  strength,  I 
should  certainly  hai-e  killed  the  gireemcw,  who  seemed  lotake 


Up  to  this  period  the  movements  at  Detroit  had 
been  conducted  under  orders  from  Major-Ceneral 
Carlton ;  but  for  some  reason  his  administration 
failed  to  please  the  home  government,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1777,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton,  "  The  con- 
duct of  the  war  has  been  taicen  entirely  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  management  of  it  upon  your  fron- 
tiers has  been  assigned  to  you,  as  you  have  seen  by 
a  letter  from  Lord  George,— a  copy  which  I  sent 

This  neu-s  was  doubtless  pleasing  to  Hamilton, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  soon  after  this,  he 
commenced  to  plan  an  incursion  which  he  should 
lead  in  person.  Meantime,  on  June  26,  1778,  Gen- 
eral Haldimand  succeeded  (.jeneral  Carlton,  and 
Hamilton,  apparently,  began  to  fear  that  his  powers 
would  be  restricted.  In  great  baste  he  completed 
his  prejiarations  for  an  attack  on  the  American 
posts.  He  began  to  talk  of  what  he  proposed  to 
do,  and  was  confident  and  even  boastful.  His 
preparations  were  finally  completed,  and  he  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  Captain  lilrd  and  fifty  of  the 
King's  Regiment  from  Niagara.  They  came  on 
October  7,  1778,  and  on  the  same  day  Hamilton 
and  his  party  set  out  for  Vlncennes.  He  was 
accompanied  by  I'hilip  Dejean.  his  secretary,  Julm 
Mclieath,  a  surgeon,  thirty-two  of  the  Eightii  Regi- 
ment under  Lieutenant  Shourd,  eighty-eight  Detroit 
volunteers,  forty-two  volunteers  commanded  by  La 
Mothe,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Indians, 
They  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  when  the  fusee 
of  Lieutenant  Shourd  accidentally  went  off  and 
broke  his  leg ;  the  surgeon  returned  witli  him  to 
Detroit,  but  subsequently  overtook  and  accompanied 
Hamilton's  party. 

Governor  Hamilton  arrived  before  Vincennes  on 
December  17,  when,  although  he  was  unaware  of 
it,  the  tort  was  occupied  only  by  Captain   Helm  and 
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a  Mr.  ircnry.  On  seeing  Hamiilon's  forces  ap- 
proucli,  ilelm  piarcd  a  camion  in  the  gateway,  and 
with  hghtcd  (use  stood  ready  to  disi:hargc  it.  When 
Hamilton  came  within  hearing  Heiin  called  out, 
•■  Halt ! "  Hamilton  demanded  the  surrenderor  the 
g-arrison.  Helm  replied  that  until  he  knew  the 
terms  no  man  should  enter.  Hamilton  said,  "  You 
shah  have  the  honors  of  war."  Helm  then  surren- 
dered, and  with  his  garrison  of  one  man  marched 
out  in  single  file. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Haldimand,  Governor 
Hamilton  claimed  that  the  force  at  Vincennes  which 
surrendered  to  him  was  as  follows:  "One  Major, 
four  Laptams,  two  Lieutenants,  two  ensigns,  one 
Indian  agent,  one  adjutant,  one  commissary,  one 
interpreter  four  sergeants,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  rank  and  file;  o{  the  last,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  were  volunteers."  His  statement  does  not 
agree  with  any  other,  and  seems  improbable  unless 
in  his  '■  rank  and  file  "  he  includes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  It  is  evident  also  that  his  letter  did 
not  makeavery  favorable  impression  upon  a  certain 
ofiicial  or  clerk  at  Quebec,  for  a  series  of  sarcastic 
endorsements  upon  it  show  that  the  writer  did  not 
hold  in  high  esteem  his  military  capacity  or  judgment. 
Hamilton  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Kaskaskia. 
but  he  weakened  his  forces  by  sending  out  parties 
to  fail  upon  and  destroy  the  settlers.  He  «rote  to 
the  commandant  at  Natchez,  "  Next  year  there  w  ill 
be  the  greatest  number  of  savages  on  the  frontier 
that  has  ever  been  known." 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  to  obtain  possession  of  Detroit  and  the 
West.  In  1778  Virginia  raised  a  body  of  troops  to 
defend  her  western  settlements.  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  was  placed  in  command,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Kaskaskia  he  captured  it  on  July  4.  On 
December  !2,  1778.  Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  gave  instructions  to  Colonel  John 
Todd,  county  lieutenant  or  commandant  of  the 
County  of    Illinois  as  follows: 


cis  \'igo.  of  St.  Louis,  a  Spanish  subject  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  cause,  went  to  him  and 
tendered  his  services.  Clark  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  offer,  and  Colonel  Vigo,  with  a  single  ser- 
vant, proceeded  to  Vincennes,  to  learn  the  strength 
of  that  post  and  the  possibilities  of  its  capture.  As 
was  anticipated,  he  was  captured,  and  brought 
before  Governor  Hamilton.  Being  a  Spanish  sub- 
ject, he  could  not  be  held  as  a  spy  in  the  absence  of 
proof.  He  was,  however,  forbidden  to  leave  the 
fort ;  but  finally,  on  gi\ing  a  written  pledge  not  to 
attempt  anything  injurious  to  liritish  interests  while 
on  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  he  was  allowed  to  depart. 
Colonel  Vigo  kept  his  pledge  by  going  to  St. 
Louis  without  telling  on  the  way  anything  he  had 
learned  of  the  force  of  Hamilton  at  Vincennes. 
He,  however,  waited  at  St.  Louis  only  long  enough 
to  change  his  dress,  and  then  hurried  back  to  Kjis- 
kaskia,  arriving  there  the  29th  of  January.  He  at 
once  made  known  the  number  and  condition  of 
Hamilton's  forces,  and  Colonel  Clark  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recapture  of  \'incennes. 

The  following  iit-rhilini  letter  from  Clark  to  Gov- 
ernor Henry,  dated  February  3,  1779,  gives  details  of 
his  plans,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  his  spirit,  if 
not  on  his  spelling. 


:  months  vnce  I  have  had 
iDsl  d»pare  of  any  releif  » 
»  had  Ki^pons  of  An  Army 


against  IX  Troit,  but  no  cetutinly.  A  \Aa  TsXeaatt  of  the 
Famous  Hair  lliiyer  General  Henry  HamiJion,  £sq.,LieutunanI 
Governor  of  Re  Tmil,  hath  allanned  us  much.  On  tlie  i6lh  of 
December  last,  he  with  a  Body  <>f  Six  Hundred  men,  Compoa^d  of 
Regulars,  French  Volunteers  and  TndianB,  Toole  possession  of  St. 
Vincent  (Vincenuea)  on  the  Wahash,  and  what  few  men  that  com- 
posed theGams<in,nDt  beingabletoniaketheleast  Defence.    •    * 

the  Country  to  Mr,  Hamilton  nilhout  a  turn  of  Fortune  In  my 

Risque  the  whole  in  a  single  lUlIle.  I  shall  set  out  in  a  few 
Days,  with  all  the  Force  1  can  Raise  of  my  own  Troups  and  a  few 


people  nill  admit  uf.  The  iuhahiiants  of  Illinois  must  nulexpect 
settled  peace  and  safely  while  their  and  our  enemies  have  footing 
at  Detroit,  and  can  interrupt  or  stop  the  Cisde  of  the  Mississippi. 
If  tlie  English  have  not  the  strength  or  courage  to  come  to  war 
against  ns  themseli-es,  their  practice  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  hire 

Illinois  must  expect  to  pay  in  these  a  large  price  for  her  free- 
dom, unless  the  English  can  be  e.pelled  from  Detroit.      The 

Ci.lonel  Clark's  power.  •  *  ■  But  the  French  inhabiting  the 
neii^hborhood  of  that  place,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  brought  to  see 


t  Kaskaskia,  Colonel  Fran- 


join  Cul.  Roeets  on  the  hlississippi.  She  has  gi 
unition  on  lioard.  Comd.  by  Lieut.  Jno.  Roi 
ich  across  by  Laud  myself  with  the  Rest  of  my  l> 


let  it  be  what  it  will.  I  know  thp  case  is  Desperate,  but  Sir,  we 
must  Either  qnil  the  Country  or  attack  Mr.  Hamilton.  No  tune 
is  to  \k  lost  wa-s  I  shear  of  a  Reinforcement  f  should  not  attempt 


In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  he  sent  forty- 
six  men  by  water  with  stores ;  and  taking  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men, he  set  out  for  Vincennes.     No 
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easy  task  was  before  him.  The  route  lay  over  low 
lands,  recently  flooded,  and  the  soldiers  marched 
through  water  which  was  often  from  two  to  four 
feet  deep.  Part  of  the  force,  as  has  been  said,  went 
by  boat,  but  all  of  them  really  went  by  water. 
Daily  rains  made  the  journey  more  and  more  dis- 
agjeeable,  yet  nothing  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
troops.  The  drummer  of  the  party  was  a  jovial 
little  Irishman,  with  a  rich  voice  and  a  memory  well- 
stored  with  comic  songs,  all  of  them  full  of  the 
"  Begone-dall-care  "  spirit  that  animates  the  natives 
of  Erin's  Isle.  When  the  men  were  wading  through 
mud  and  water.  Colonel  Clark  would  seat  the  drum- 
mer on  his  drum,  on  which  he  floated  and  sang, 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men  with  his  lively 
melodies. 

At  last,  nearly  starved,  exhausted  and  cold,  yet 
brave  and  hopeful,  they  reached  Vincennes.  On 
his  arrival,  Clark  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  inhab- 


On  February  24  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Governor  Hamilton  i 


On  March  7  Clark  sent  Captain  Williams.  Lieu- 
tenant Rogers,  and  twenty-five  soldiers  with  Gover- 
nor Hamilton.  Philip  Dejean,  Major  Hay,  Captaui 
La  Mothe.  Lieutenant  Schiefflin.  and  twenty  others, 
to  Virginia  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Volunteers 
who  came  with  Hamilton  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
told  of  the  real  nature  of  the  war,  and  exhorted,  as 
they  were  to  be  paroled  instead  of  imprisoned,  to 
go  home  and  use  their  influence  for  the  American 
cause.  They  returned  to  Detroit,  and  obeyed  the 
request  so  effectually  that,  as  Colonel  Clark  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters: 

thai  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  light  agaiost  Amciicaos,  but 
carried  to  Elicfa  a  height  that  the  cimrmaniling  nflicer  thnught  it 

had  the  assurance  to  show  him  the  stores  she  had  provided  !ot  the 

Colonel  Clark  repeats  this  information,  and  gives 
further  details,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, dated   Kaskaskia,  April  29,  1779.     He  says; 

ut  no  conlidence  in  Gen- 


Mclntosh's  taking  Detroit,  as 

possible.    It  has  been  twice  in  my  power.    Had  I 

i»  oaly  live  hundred  men  when  I  first  arrived  in  th< 


on  he; 

iring  of   my  sue. 

cess  against  Mr.  Hamilt 

g  the  fait  opportunity  of] 

t  post  that  the  ra 

icrehants  and  others  prov 

ral ;  the  garrison,  consiati 

G.    R.     C1.AHK. 

men,, 

lot  daring  to  sl< 

'P  "'«'■■  -I'versions,      Ih, 

Several  interviews  were  held,  in  which  Hamilton 
sought  other  terms  than  unconditional  surrentier; 
but  Clark  would  give  none,  and  Hamilton  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  On  March  5,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  British  forces  marched  out  of  Vin- 

Many  histories  of  the  United  States  entirely  ignore 
this  really  great  victory  of  Colonel  Clark.  In  its  prac- 
tii:a!  value  and  importance  it  far  exceeded  a  score 
"1  victories  in  the  East  which  are  frequently  dilated 
upon  at  length  not  warranted  by  their  importance 
to  the  cotmtry  at  large.  Clark's  victory  was  of 
national  value,  for  it  largely  relieved  the  West  of 
fear  and  saved  the  region  of  the  Lakes. 

Before  Clark's  arrival.  Hamilton  had  sent  Philip 
Dejean  to  Detroit  for  supplies,  and  on  February  9, 
he  and  Mr  Adheimer  -iet  out  with  seven  boats 
loaded  with  goods  worth  850000  Clark  was  in- 
formed of  their  approaih  and  sent  sixty  men  to 
mtercept  the  boats  which  with  their  stores  were 
captured  on  the  26th  as  they  were  coming  down 
the  \\  abash 


Further  detaib  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  and 
the  subsequent  confinement  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton  and  other  officers,  are  contained  in  the 
following  series  of  letters  and  documents.  Gover- 
nor Patrick  Henry,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  written  May  18,  1779.  says ; 


It  enclosed  a  letter 


1  of  the  Ateembly,  fi 


I  expedition  which  he  has  plann 
in  order  to  reoovet  Fort  St.  Vinct 
ken  from  the  Critish  troops,  am 


■  of  Bedford. 

he  EiecuUve  for  th, 

iheletteiafrom  Color 
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Clarl:,   conlaininK,  no  doubl,  partitular  accounw  of  this  affair,  The  puttings  of  these  officers  ill  irons  gave  rise  tO  a 

»B5  in  ihr  possession  uf  an  uipresa  ii-ho  was  murdered  by  a  parly  yolijminOQS  Correspondence.  Some  one  of  the  officers 

i.f   Indians  on  his  way  throush  Kentucky  lo  Ihis  place.     Ihe  r,         .                         -                   ,   „                 ,,..., 

letters,  as  I  am  inf.n-incd  were  desiroypd     As  the  facts  ivhich  1  ^'  Detroit  wrote  to  (jovernor  Jeflerson  of  Virginia, 

iiai-e  mtntiuncd  arc  suHitientiy  authcntiirai.d,  1  ihousht  k  protesting  against  the  itnprisonment  of  Governor 

material  that  thuy  should  be  coininunkated  to  tiicAsacnibiy.  Hamilton;  and  his  reply,  given  in  the  Calendar  of 
Virginia  State  Papers,  with  some  partly  Illegible 

.Soon  afterwards  letters  «ere  received  from  Col-  words  supplied  in  brackets,  is  as  follows : 
onel  Clark,  and  the  State  papers  of  Virginia  contain 

this  record :  His,_                                    im-iamsbubch,  July  ;j,  1779. 

IN  tousciL,  JUKE  18, 1779.  Your  leccer  on  the  subject  of  Lieutcnant-Guvemor  Hamilton's 

Colonel  Cbirk,    and  other  papers  relacintt  10  Henry  Hamilton.  1  shall  vrith  great' eheei  fulness  explain  to  you  the  reason  on 

Esq.,  ivho  has  acted  some  years  past  as  Lieuienain-tJovernor  of  which  the  advke  of  Council  KM  founded,  since,  after  the  aatisfac- 


ilritisb  KarriiOQ  llwrc,  imdet  Sir  Guy  Carlton  as  Governor  in 

Chirf.  Philip  Uejean,  Justice  o£   Ihc  Peace  for  Deiroii,  and 

We  think  ouiseb-es  justified  in  Gnwmor  Hamilton's  strict  con- 

William 1ji  Mothe,  Captain  of  Volunleem,  prisonen  of  war,  taken 

state  to  you  the  particular  facts  of  llrilish  cmelty  lo  American 

eie,:uledtlietaBkof  incitinK the  Indians  to petpetraLe  theiraecas- 

prisoners  would  be  to  give  a  mehincholy  history  from  the  capture 

of  Colonel  Kthan  Allen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  pres- 

lintiion of  sex,  a({e,  nr  condilion,  with  an  cagemcib  and  avidity 

Khich  evince  that  the  general  nature  of    his  charge  barnioniied 

to  )-ou  and  to  me.    1  with  pleasure  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that 

with  his  particular  disposition.    They  should  ha%-c  been  satisfied, 

I  believe  those  facts  to  be  very  much  unknown  to  you,  as  Canada 

from  the  other  testimiiny  adduced,  that  these  enormities  were 

has  been  the  only  scene  of  your  service  in  America,  and  in  that 

quarter  we  ha™  reason  tn  believe  that  Sir  Guy  Carlton  and  Ihe 

houses,  the   inhabitants  of  vhicli  were  killed  or  carried  an-ay  by 

the  in«ance  of  Colonel  Allen]  with  conwderable  lenity.    [As  lo] 

board,  under  the  hand  and  wal  of  Goi-enior  Hamilton,  puts  this 
fact  heyund  a  doobt.    At  Ihe  time  of  his  captivity,  it  appears,  he 

what  has  been  done  in  England,  and  what  in  New  York  and 

made  the  subject  of  epistolary  correspondence. 

mem  of  your  [prisoners]  olficer^!,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  have  been 

so  vigorous  and  cruel  .ts  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole 

Ihis  present  campaign.    •    *    - 

of  those  captured  in  the  coorse  of  this  war  and  carric-d  to  PhiUi- 

It  appears  thai  G.ivernor  Hamilton  gave  standing  renards  for 

delphia  while  in  possesHon  of  the  Ilritisb  array,  and  to  New 

iiltcr  making  their  cuptives  carry  their  baggage  into  the  neighbor. 

h.Kid  of  Lb.-  f.^rt.  there  to  put  ihcm  to  death  and  carry  in  their 

has  happened  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

■-alps  lo  the  Governor,  ivho  welcomed  their  return  and  success  by 

u  discharge  of  cannon. 

known  and  establishetl  ciiaracter,  who  was  taken  on  sea,  carried  lo 

That  when  a  prisoner,  brought  alive,  and  destined  to  death  by 

the  Indians,  the  fire  already  kindled,  and  himself  boond  In  the 

nake.  ii-as  deitrously  withdrawn,  and  secreted  from  thein  by  the 

When,  therefore,  wc  are  desired  to  advert  to  the  possible  conse- 

quences of  treating  prisoners  with  rigour,  I  need  only  ask,  Wheo 

discoi-erj-of  the  victim,  nhich  having  tempted  a  servant  tobetray 

did  these  rigours  begin  ?    Not  ivilh  us.  assuredly.    I  think  you, 

hh  concealment,  the  present  prisoner  Uejean,  being  sent  with  a 

Mr,  who  have  had  as  good  opportunities  as  any  Ilritisb  officer  of 

leaming  in  what  manner  we  treat  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war 

has  put  into  our  hands,  can  clear  ns  from  the  charge  of  rigours. 

Iiitcd  under  the  perpetual  assurance  of  Dejcan  that  he  naa  again  to 

as  far  as  your  knowledge  or  information  lias  extended.      1  can 

lie  tMtored  into  the  hands  uf  Ihe  savage*,  and  Uie  laller.-wben  en- 

assert that  Got-ernor  Hamilton's  is  the  first  instance  which  has 

larged,  was  bitterly  reprimanded  by  Governor  Hamilton.    »    •    • 

occurred  in  my  own  country,  and  if  there  has  been  another  in  any 

It  appears  that  the  prisoner  Is  Mothe  was  a  captain  of  the  vol- 

of the  United  Ktntes,  it  is  unknown  to  me.    These  inslances  must 

unteer  scalping  parties  of  Indians  and  whitps  who  weot,  from 

have  been  extremely  tare,  it  they  have  ever  existed  a(  all,  as  they 

eould  not  have  been  allORelh"'  unheard  of  by  me.    When  a  uni- 

nor children.    •    •    • 

form  exercise  of   kindness  lo  prisoners  on  our  part  has  been 

Called  on  by  that  justice  »-e  owe  to  those  who  ar.'  fighting  the 

returned  by  as  uniform  sertrity  on  the  part  of  onr  enemies,  yoo 

must  excuse  me  for  saying  it  is  high  lime,  by  other  lessons,  to 

enemies,  measore  for  measure,  and  lo  distress  the  feelings  of  nian- 

teach  respect  to  the  dictates  of  hnmanily ;  in  such  a  case  retalia- 

personally  in  this  line  of  croel  conduct,  are  fit  subjects  to  begin  on  ally.    In  saying  this  I  have  not  so  much  in  view  his  particu 

with  the  work  of  rclaliation.  this  bnatd  has  resolved  that  the  cruelties  to  onr  citiiens  prisoners  with  him  (which,  though  tl 

Governor,  the  said  Henry  Hamilton,  Philip  Dejean,  aod  William  have  been  great,  were  of  necessity  confined  to  a  small  scale>. 

La  Mothe,  prisoners  of  war.  be  put  into  irons,  confined  in  the  the  general  nature  of  the  service  he  undertook  at  Detroit,  aod  1 

paper,  and  excluded  all  converse  except  with  their  keeper.     Aod  act  together  in  war  are  answerable  to  each  other.     No  distincti 
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nhum  the  »ar  is  waged.    He  who  employs  anothet  la  da  a  deed 

that  the  second  Artide  declares  Ihem  prisoners  ol    ivai,  and 

mafii.s  .iK  deed  his  u»n.    If  he  tall!  in  the  hand  of  the  as»«iti 

ot  murdcRT.  himaelt   becomos  Ihc  aasassin  or  murderer.    The 

oalc  biitihery  ot   men,  women  and  children.    These  savages. 

nation  aa  allies  !n  the  war  against   the  Americana.    Governor 

tlM  contract  with  Colonel  Clark.  Being  prisonetsof  war,  then,  wWh 

only  anch  privneees  aa  their  Capitulation  has  provided,  and  that 

hai-inj;  provided  nothmj;  on  the  subject  of  iheir  Irealment.  they 

and  ^r;nd<  them  lr>  act,  sometimes  jointly,  snmelimcs  ptiiarHlely, 

are  liable  to  be  Iteatl'd  ns  other  prsonera.     We  have  not  extended 

our  orders,  as  we  might  justifiably  have  done,  to  the  whole  of 

this  Carpf,    Governor  Hamilton  and  Captain  La  Mothe  alone,  as 

bultlier  of  men,  women  and  children.    I  will  not  ray  to  what 

leading  offenders,  are  in  confinement.    The  other  officers  and  men 

are  treated  as  if  they  had  been  laken  in  justiflabic  war:  the  ofTi- 

cers  being  at  large  on  their  parole,  and  the  men  also  having  their 

ciroumsta]ices,as  a  retaliation  for  Indian  devastation  and  ims- 

liberty  to  a  certain  extent.    Dejean  iva.s  not  inehided  in  the  Cap- 

itulation, being  laken  eight  days  after,  on  the  Wabache.  one 

hundri.d  and  fifty  mile-  from  Si.  Vinccnnos. 

when  you  supposed  the  proulaniatLon  there  alluded  to  to  be  the 

Proclamatiou  then  alluded    to  eontained   nolhi.iD  more  than  an 

.  facts  on  which  the  advice  of  council  was  gronodeil,  and  eierciMng 

bands  of  the  Indians,  ar 


children,  and  the  i 


proves  that  the  Govci 

vi»on  of  all  these  cal 

He  then  gives  in  de 


Lir  frontiers ;  and  It 


The  imprisonment  of  ihe'-e  ofhcers  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  General  Wdshiiigton,  anti  on 
August  6  he  wrote  to  Jeflerson,  .idvising  that  the 
irons  be  removed.  Ills  request  vsasjt  onie  aitedeiJ 
to,  and  on  September  2y  1779  the  \'irgmia  Cotinal 
or(3ered  that  Governor  Hamilton  Captain  La  Modie, 
and  Philip  Dejean  be  sent  to  Hano\  er  Court  House, 
to  remain  at  large  on  parole.  The  prisoners  objected 
to  a  parole  which  would  prevent  them  from  saying 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  they  were  remanded  to  confinement  in  jail  until 
they  could  "determine  with  themselves  to  be  inof- 
fensive in  word  as  well  as  deed."  They  were  appa- 
rently again  put  into  irons.  Efforts  in  their  behalf 
were  continued,  and  the  records  of  the  Virginia 
Coundl  for  October.  1779,  contain  a  memorandum 
of  a  letter  from  Governor  Jefferson  to  Colonel  Mat- 
thews, who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Hamilion's  power ; 
Matthews  pleaded  tor  leniency  towards  Hamilton, 
and  brought  a  second  letter  from  Washington,  dis- 
approving of  his  being  in  irons.  These  were  again 
taken  off,  and  Jefferson  vtTote  to  Colonel  Matthews 
as  follows : 
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ern  Seontitl.  Jtd,  For  particular  acts  of  barba 
himself  *aa  persoaaily  Btiilly,  to  Eoiiit  nf  our  ciii 
Any  one  of  thew  chargps  waa  aulTicitiit  10  Jiislif 
look.  Of  the  inilh  of  the  fiiat  yuunwif  arc  ii-iti 
lion,  indted,  sceniii  to  hare  been  better  aiuge  you 
Voik ;  but  reflect  on  irhat  yuu  suflered  before 
othera  of  yout  counlryiiwn  to  suffer,  and  ivl 
now  suffered  hy  that  mure  unhappy  part  of  Q 
confine  on  bf>ard  uf  tlie  pnAciij  ahips  of  Ibe  e 


tbird.  it 


In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  November  2 
1779,  Jefferson  says; 


It  is  probable  that  Washington  replied,  opposing 
the  detc-rmiuaiion  of  Jefferson,  for  on  October  10 
Govenior  Hamilton  wns  released  on  tlie  following 
parole: 


I,  Ite 

aryHam 

ilton. 

Lictilcnant  1 

;;o^■ 

eroor  aud  Sap. 

:i)ctn 

:niby 

acku'wli^dse 

nvintf  penuissi. 

F. 

xtelle. 

.ey  Thra 

TU<T  of  caid  Cum. 

NeivYo. 

liledgc  ,ny  fa 

^paioie, 

A  Hui 

nw.tluulwi 

II  n 

.«d,>,My,«-rh 

.bed.1 

ncaaid, 

or  written,  directly 

indirectly,  in  . 

lite  prejudice 

uft 

fc 

mtil  1  alinll  bt 

laryed  from  in; 

b: 

l.E«* 

ri«.,  »-ilb  the 

cid«nt  irfthcaai 

■Virj-i 

nUorliHsuco 

SHint,  and  that  1 

will  return,  ivb. 

said  Commoniveallh  ta  he  shall 


.„bi<;ct. 

On  June  15.  1780,  Governor  Hamilton  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  in  confinement  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  and  Colonel  James  Wood,  then  in  com- 
mand of  that  place,  wrote  to  Governor  Jefferson  ■ 


tinction,  10  repair  whhm  five  di 

lystc 

1  the  Barracks,  and 

shall  1: 

er- 

:ll assu 

red 

loluvereariwedtheOflicersi 

lotlx 

!  Limits  of  the  a 

ind 

called  in  all  their  SupcrnumeTar 

^Ser^ 

™nts,  it  would  hav. 

red 

a  mui-h  IlcttcT  Purpo:£,    I  h.ipi 

all  be  excused  fur  . 

giv-ns 

a,y 

opuiion  thus  freely,  as  your  Em 

ellen. 

.yimiy  be  assured  i 

!.h. 

imely  tlod 

he  offic 

are  to  be  closely  confined  to  the 

Ban 

■acksjwhclhcrson 

le  of  th 

anceof  fourmiles, 

>  demand  other  parole. 

1  of  th< 

and  what  the  Terms  of  the  new 

are  to  be. 

P.  S.  Cenenil  Hamilton  reqm 

0  know  whether  II 

leGem 

Odicers,  their  Aid-de-eauips,  brigac 

le  Majors,  aud  Servants, 

meant  to  be  included.    He  says  II 

liey  will  willluKly 

give  I 

Parole  that  may  be  thought  nee 

essat; 

For  some  unexplained  reason  General  Washington 
cuntimied  to  interest  himsdf  in  these  prisoners,  and 
on  September  26,  1 780,  Jefferson  wrote  to  him,  from 
Richmond,  as  follows : 


also,  perhaps  know  how  precarious 
uis  Comity,  and  critical  Is  the  situal 
on  ihe  Ohio.  These  circumstances  d 
emor  Hamilton  and  Major  Hay  wit 


On  the  same  day  Major  Jehu  Hay,  of  the  Detroit 
militia,  was  paroled  to  go  to  New  York. 

Of  the  other  prisoners  taken  by  Colonel  Clark, 
SchielHin  escaped  in  April,  1780,  and  returned  to 
Detroit,  and  on  June  i  following,  while  in  confine- 
ment, Maisonville  committed  suicide.  On  March  4, 
1781,  Hamilton,  Lamothe,  and  Mclieath  were  ex- 
changed. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Governor  Hamil- 
ton and  the  warfare  that  he  encouraged,  Mr.  Tucker, 
in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  on  page  129,  questions  the 
justice  of  the  stigma  which  has  been  publicly  affixed 
to  the  character  of  this  Ilritish  officer,  Mr.  Tucker 
Raj's  that  in  early  youth  he  was  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  that  "he  was  an  educated  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man, possessed  of  a  soldierly  frankness,  great  liber- 
ality, etc."  He  also  says,  "  Colonel  Clark  makes 
no  mention  of  his  ill  treatment  of  prisoners."  Con- 
cerning this  defense,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  refer 
to  Clark's  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes 
and  to  Governor  Hamilton,  both  of  which  are  amply 
verified.  For  the  rest,  the  letter  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Governor  of  Detroit  will  safely  stand  against  the 
statement  of  Jefferson's  historian,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  best  defense  that  can  be  niade  for  Hamilton 
is  that  he  acted  under  orders  from  his  superiors ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  willing  instalment,  and 
to  have  gone  beyond  aiy  instructions  in  his  endeavor 
to  punish  the  A      ncan 

In  1784,  when  G  n    a!  H  Id  mand  b    k  o 

England,  Mr.  Han  I  a  h  old  n  mbe  ( 
the  Legislative  C  n  !  a  I  f  n  ha  g  of  he 
duties  of  Gove  no  of  Canala  f  abou  a  yea 
when  Henry  Hpe  u  eldhmashe  egular 
appointee. 

Returning  ag  h    h  tiff 

capture  Detroit  find    h         h  I     H       1         w 
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meditating  on  his  evil  deeds  in  a  Virginia  prison, 
efforts  were  still  being  made  to  organize  an  expedi- 
tion against  Detroit ;  and  the  letters  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Brodhead,  in  command  of  Continental  troops 
at  Pittsburgh,  are  full  of  interesting  particulars.  He 
succeeded  General  Mcintosh  at  that  place,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  April  i6,  1779,  addressed  to  Major- 
tleneral  Armstrong,  gives  these  facts  as  to  Mcin- 
tosh's proposed  expedition  against  Detroit : 
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Tlw  Board  of  W 


Bui  Cencial  AI<;lnI' 


ft  Cailysle  I 


.9  his  object,  and  he  would  h; 
^tan'ed    hoTBCs,    kaness  of 


General  Mcintosh  determined  to  make  a  trial,  and 
it  was  owing  to  hi.s  determination  that  the  military 
absurdity  called  Fort  Mclniosh  vvas  built  by  the 
hands  of  humireds  that  were  eager  to  wield  sivord 
and  gun.  'I'he  following  letter  from  Colonel  Brod- 
head to  Major-tie neral  (Ireen,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
May  26,  1779,  gives  particulars  regarding  the  fort: 


enemy's  country,   which  was  then   the  ultinute 
jHiKn.    The  Kcgulst  Troops  and  n«v   Levies  w 


lh[s  view,  began  to  build  a  fort  at  much  labor  and  espeniw,  al 
Beaver  Creek:  and  constquirntly  kept,  at   least,  one  thousand 

ting  in  their  fall  crops  and   taking  in   their  corn,  which  was 

The  Fort  Mcintosh  alluded  to  in  the  above  letters 
was  (m  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Pittsburgh.  General  Mcintosh  left  it  on 
November  5,  1778,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Detroit,  but  after  going  about  seventy  miles  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  for  lack  of 

On  September  24,  1779,  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote 
to  Colonel  George  Morgan ; 


On    November   10,    1779,   he    wrote   to   General 
Washington  as  follows : 

An  expedition  a^aiiist  Delroil  in  the  winter  season  wiU  doubt- 
less put  us  in  possession  of  the  Enemy's  shipping,  and,  of  course. 

erally  attended  with  great  loss  of  Horses  and  Catllc.  cjicept  where 
large  magaiines  of  forage  are  laid  in  and  can  be  transported. 
But  the  British  Uarrison  and  shipping  will  bea  full  eumpensalion 
for  ever>'  los.>  of  tlint  kind  and  indeed  every  diincully  we  can 

will  admit.  I  believe  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  will  join 
ine,  but  I  have  little  expectation  of  supplies  eneept  front  tlic 
French  aelllemenla  In  the  vicinity  of  that  post,  and  as  [he  British 
yearly  cause  the  inhabkanls  to  thra±b  out  theii  grain  and  sell  to 
them  for  the  puTpote  of  filling  their  magazines,  little  dependence 
tan  be  placed  on  receiving  supplies  from  Ibein  ;  and  the  Indian-! 
on  the  Rivet  St.  Lawrence  subsist  chiefly  upon  animal  fuud. 

erected  a  very  strong  worfc,  near  to  the  Old  Fort,  and  on  the  only 
commanding  eminence  behind  the  Soldiers'  Gardens.  That  th.' 
Carrison  consists  of  three  hundred  Regulars  (some  say  more)  and 
about  Ihe  same  number  of  militia  ;  some  of  the  latter  Descripticn 


hood.  The  Wyandots 
live  iu  the  vicinity  of 
doubt,  under  British  in 


»,  Chipj 


Twelve  days  later  he  wrote  to  Washington  again  : 

The  Delaware  Chiefs  inform  me  that  the  English  at  Deln>il 
have  refused  to  supply  the  Wyandois  with  clothing,  because  thty 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  us.  They  likewise 
say  that  the  new  Fort  at  that  place  is  finished,  and  that  the  walls 
are  so  high  that  the  tops  of  the  Barracks  can  scarcely  be  seen  from 
the  outside:  but  they  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  Romb 
proofs  as  Ihey  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  Fort.  They  think 
the  uumlKT  of  soldiers  does  not  ciceed  three  hundred,  and  some 
part  of  that  number  still  remain  in  th"  "Id  Fort. 

On  November  26,  1 779-  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote 
to  Zeisberger,  the  Moravian  missionary  on  the 
Muskingum,  as  follows  : 


On  February  21,  i?8o.   Colonel  Brodhead  again 
wrote  to  Washington : 

Wyandots,  and  who  has  frequently  been  at  1  letroit,  I  an.  >uf  ot:i,- J 


conceive  it  to  be  next 
ipedition  against  thai 
engage  the  Indians  ir 
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di"Z>-Z,\  Z^^^,-d  IT'^P^       Ileiroitdifftrwid^ly.-ome  , 


On  the  same  day  lie  wrote  to  tiovenior  Kecd  of 
Pennsylvania,  gi\ing  \'ery  nearly  tlie  Kanie  inforrna- 

The  following-  letter  from  Governor  Jefferson  to 
(.General  Washinjjton  unfolds  many  partienUirs  iclat- 
inR-  lo  the  men  and  the  me;isures  of  the  time : 


was  obi^d  CO  deeUne  il.    We  Liav<:  a  tulcrable  pronpest  of  rei 
forcing  him  this  spring,  In  the  nnmbrr  nhicb  he  thinks  aufBgie 


llefore  llr<nlhead  or  Clark  had  an  opportunitv  to 
make  the  trial,  one  Colonel  l.a  llaim,  who  came 
to  Amtrica  with  Lafayette,  attempted  the  cnptnre  of 
Detroit.  The  storj- of  his  failure  is  thus  told,  in  a 
-letter  written  by  Colonel  De  IVyster  to  C.eneral 
Haldimand,  dated  Xovember  13,  1780: 

A  body  uf  Caiisdisiis,!  commanded  by  Culonel  La  nalin,  were 
in-t.1)ytl    


or  Ihe  e 


him  of  a 


left  him 


recn  this  nhject  and  that  of  ^ivini;  ^HI:orous  chastisc- 

Ihem  incapable  of  livingonfrisndljrtermsHith  us.  It  is  our  opio- 
inn  liis  indinatiou  will  lead  him  Co  deteimiae  an  Che  former. 

Tbe  reason  of  my  laying  before  your  Kiixliency  this  matter  is. 
that  it  has  been  intimat.-d  to  mc  Ihat  Colunel  ]ll<idh<;ad  is  incdi- 

acqnainted  mth  what  we  had  in  tontemplatiou.  The  eners^tii: 
genios  of  Clark  is  not  altogether  unknuu'n  to  you.  You  hlso 
know  (what  1  am  a  stranger  to)  the  abilities  of  Brodhead,  and  the 


eipediiit 


hopeful 


houldbi 


(uainlcd  with  all  the  cireumsiances  necessary  for  ivell  infonnrd 

nk  Brodhead's  undertaking  is  most  likely  to  produce  siioeesa, 
It  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  intimate  to  us,  to  dii-ert  Clark  to 
1  other  object,  which  is  also  important  to  this  stale.  It  will,  of 
irse,  have  weight  with  you  in  forming  your  determination,  that 
[  prospect  of  sliengthening  Clark's  hands  sufficiently  is  not 


atthesi 


in  fori 


On  April  2+,  1 780,  Brodhead  v 


and  :klon 


,e  place, 


Lcl  and  bet»-ee 
Rhy,  w 


killed 


In  a  letter  dated  three  days  later,  De  Peyster  says 
La  Balm's  force  "  entered  the  village,  took  the 
horses,  destroyed  the  horned  cattle,  and  plundered 
a  store  I  allowed  to  be  kept  there  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Indians." 

La  Balm's  watch  set  with  diamonds,  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  spurs,  regimentals,  and  some  valu- 
able papers  were  bronght  loDe  Peyster  by  an  Indian. 
A  letter  from  General  HaldJmand  to  Colonel  De 
Peyster,  dated  January  6,  1781,  says."  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  1 5th  of  November  reporting  the  defeat 
of  Mons.  La  Balm  and  transmitting  his  commission, 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  La  Balm,  the  proposed 
expedition  of  Colonel  Clark  was  again  under  con- 
sideration, and  on  December  13,  J780,  Governor 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Washington  as  follovi's: 


1  The  French  wer. 
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Since  the  dale  ol  my  ktterllie  fate  of  Ihingn  has  solar  changed  as  ;il  his  biiat  yards,  and  thai  the  militia  he  expecttd  (rem  this  sirfi- 

to  leave  il  no  longer  optional  to  attempt  or  decluie  the  cxprdUion,  uf  tlic  mountains,  are  availinif  themselves  uf  the  unsettled  Jiiris- 

hiit  compels  119  in  decide  in  the  aflimiative,  and  to  be^^n  our  pK-  diction, 
paiatiuna  immediately.    The  legular  force  Colonel  Clail;  already 

has,  with  a  proper  draft  fmm  the  miiitia  beyond  the  Alleghany,  Both    Virginia    and     Pennsylvania    at    this    tirnc 

and  that  of  three  or  four  of  onr  inosi  northern  eonniics,  will  be  claimed  the  senices  of  the  militia  in  the  region  of 

^^n"  ci'^k  ^anThTII^iUs'the  m'os^pmtable  ,^nf  f.!™ha[  ^^^  Allcghanies,  IJie  boundaries  of  both  .States  being 

opinion.    We  'ha.n!,  therefore,  determined  to  underiafce  it,  and  nnseltled,  and   many  of  the   Settlers  made  this  ati 

commit  it  to  his  direction.    •    '    '    Independent  of  the  favor-  excuse  for  not  taking  tip  arms.      On  May  26  Clark 

able  effect!,  which  a  successful  enterprL<e  asainst  Detroit  must  ^^TOte  tO  Washington  as  follows  : 

fr<miier  of  the  northern  ones,  and  having  our  western  militia  to  ^"'•— 

aid  those  of  the  south,  we  thinli  the  like  friendly  olTice  performed  Keduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  ever)- step  to  carry  my  point 

by  us  to  the  stales,  whenever  desired,  and  almost  to  the  absolute  the  ensuin!;  campaign,  I  hope  your  Kicelleniy  will  excuse  me  in 

«c  may  be accnmmodaied  on  this  occasion.  * 

Men  and  means  for  the  expedition  were,  how-  \ 

ever,  scarce ;  the  hunters  of  Kentucky  were  fearful  j 
their  own  homes  would  be  attacked  in  their  absence, 

and  the  expedition  was  delayed.     That  the  jealousy  ' 

between  Clark  and  lirodhead  stiti  continued  is  evi-  ^ 

dent  from  the  following  letter,  contained  in  the  Cal-  t 

endar  of  Virginia  .Slate  I'apers;  ] 

j,„  ,„ ,..  „.,.  ; 

Gtsrgt  Rogers  CUrk  lo  thi  Goviraor  0/ Virginia  .-  j 

I  have  examined  your  proposed  Instructions.     I  dont  Recollect  t 


e  when 

■  I  > 

lai-e  the  H.«i«- 

r   I'll 

cellency,  that  1 

lon^free 

,',o"' 

1  any  Reluctance 

ibertyof  troubling  y 

ou  with  this  request.     The  inva- 

:u.ia  put  it  out  of  tl 

ut  he  informed  me  hi 

:  had  oh-ained  leave  of  the  Haron 

Id  agreeably  to  your 

letters  for  Colonel  John  Gibson 

It,  logether  with  Hel 

:h's company,  to  join   my  forces; 

on,  he  supposed,  of 

nsiilting    Colonel  Hrodhead,  he 

at  liberty  10  suflet  them  to  8",  as 

tions  were  pointed  re 

:spectins  the  troops  and  stores  to 

1  by  him.    From  yo.] 

ir  Kscellency's  letters  to  Colonel 

eoneeivehimlobe. 

It  liberty  to  furnish  what  men  he 

am  convinced  he  d 

id  not  think  the  same  as  1  do,  or 

:  would  ha\-e  had  no 

objection,  as  he  appeared  10  wish 

nierprise  every  aid  il 

1  his  power. 

of  obtaining  a  grant 

n>ur  Excellency  my 

!ifeison  farther  on  th 

0  subject,  wishing  to  set  out  on 

oncariyinJiine,asi 

■>ur  .ilorcs  of  provisions  are  nearly 

«ve  that  this  pnst,« 

.'ith  a  very  small  garrisnn  even  of 

he  in  any  danger,  as 

'ingourtimeinlhee 

nemy's,  Mcintosh  and  Wheeling 

:ss,  or  might  also  b 

e  garrisoned  by  small  parties  of 

four  Kxceileuey-B  ideas.    If  you 

oveof  the  troops int 

his  department  joinini;rpur  forces. 

iti™  may  be  attended  with  great 

nndred  nnly  might  turn  the  scale 

from  this  sta 


Preparations  for  his  expedition  went  on  rapidly ; 
large  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  immense 
quantities  of  supplies  provided  at  Che  rendezvous 
near  Pittsburgh.  Up  to  January  23,  1781,  R,  Mad- 
ison, the  quartermaster  ant!  commissary,  had  ex- 
pended _£5oo,ooo,  and  on  that  date  applied  to 
Governor  Jefferson  for  _^300,ooo  additional  to  "  ful- 
fill his  contracts." 

On  Man^h  27,  1781.  Colonel  Brod head  wrote  from 
Fort  I'itt  to  Washington,  as  follows  ■ 
Dear  Cknebal,— 


we  may  probably  havi 
lybe  much  less  th. 


pt  by  the  sword,  will  be  fruitless.    Captain  Randolph  » 

Wilson 

F.xccllency  for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  which  1  flaltei 

Is  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  lirodhead,  will  keep  the 

t  lo  move  al  an  hour's  warning ;  conduVting  myself  as 

though 
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It  does  not  appear  that  liis  req  >">■■    'l"'"^  piLntipal  diflkulty  wouW  be  to  get 

llients  was  complied  witll,  but  h      h  iiwirans,poric<l.    j  ■•  lo  i"  inga    <iii>  train  o 

burgh,  moved   down  the  Ohio.       d  ra  ce                  uld  take)  Twn  field  pieces,  some  huwitz,  and, 

Kentucky,  his  last  expedition  can                       l^  pe      pa      m       r.    l  do  nut  think.  I'tpciziullj'  under  prcsunt  clr- 

end.     The  reasons  for  its  tailu                d        d  <^     h«  it  would  be  p..-.-iibio  t,>  crrj- on  rapediti.**  m 

the    following    letter    to    Washing  Mtn  prom.iq  sui:.:eBS  by  a  regular  siege      1  ivuT.ld 

?•                                             *  re   prop  se   lo   inake   ever/  apjxmranoe   of    fritting   di.ivH 

William  Irvme  :  |^.f„„  t^e  place,  «s  if  to  reduce  it  by  re^iikr  uppruaehe*  ;  a*  «.«u 

Koi:]    P[[i,-  nec.,1781.  M  I  found  the  Knumy  fully  Impressed  ivilh   this  idea,  allium  pt  it 

Si".—  ;il  once  by  assault.    '    *    * 

:,  of  tim  failure  uf  his  ||^  order  to  obtain  aid  for  General  Clark,  Governor 

knowltd'^' Ca'tain CiaL  Jefferson  a|>plic;d  lo  Washington,  and  received  the 


onid  not  h. 


le  particulars  that  have  comets  my  knowledKe.    Captain  Cmig,        J-'-'^-    "]  1-- 
ith  th,:  detachment  uf  artillery  under  him,  fflurned  here  the        following  reply: 

«  raeu-being  forty  days  on  the  way,- occasioued  by  the  low-  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„„  , 


;h  the  low  ebb  of  our  fuudR.  especially 


visit  from  Uctiuit,  and  is  not  viiihoul  fears  the  settlement  will  be  Q^  ihe  following  day,  however,  he  gave  an  order 

"■'niT''  TL''iI!Lns'hav'e  NeM^Bo'mX^uno"  h«  that  °"  Colonel  Brodhead  for  anillery.  tools,  stores,  and 

all  the  iohabitauis  hsve  been  oiiii>;td  to  keep  eiuse  in  Korts,  and  men  to  further  the  project,  but  apparently  the  order 

the  Genera!  enuid  not  venture  out  to  fifbi  them.  was  neglected,  (or  Clark's  forces  were  left  to  care  for 

A  Colonel  Archibald  Lochrey,  Lieuteuaut  of  Westmoreland  themselves;  and  Oil  February  7,  1783,  General  Irvine 

county,  in  Pennsylvania,  with  about  one  hundred  men  in  all,  ^    ^     ,^.     ,  ,     _,        r  i-,i_-t    i   i   i->  ^  h 

conip^  nf  voiun,..,r,  and  a  con,|u,ny  raised  by  Pennsylvania  ^TOte  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia  as  follows : 

Genersl  Clark,  haviu),' chaiij.'ed  his  plan,  left  a  small  patty  at  inform  w        ertai       u  waipos    leoneorthi. 

Miami,  with  directions  to  Lochrcy  to  prueeed  on  Co  the  falls  after  other  n  dd  m  im  lpsta1.,-uh^ 


b      thirdly 
Id  take  luu 


him  with  Ihe  main  body.    Sundry  aceounis  agree  that  this  parly 

the  Co    m     da 

and  all  Loghrey"s,  to  a  mau,  i.ere  waylaid  by  the  Indians  and 

First,  h 

n'Kiilars  <ft>r  it  Is  asserted  they  liad  artillery)  and  all  killed  or 

bcKinn 

u-iten.    No  man  escaped,  either  to  join  General  Clark  or  return 

home.    When  CapLam  fraig  left  the  General,  he  could  not  be 

prrsunded  bu'  Ihat  L.ichrey  with  his  party  had  returned  home." 

These  misfortunes  threw  the  people  of  this  toiiniry  into  the 

attenip 

greatest  consternation,  and  almost  despair,  particularly  West- 

l^irtof h 

moreland  county,  l^^cbrey's  party  beiuK  all  the  best  men  of  that 

frontier.     At  present   they  lulk   of  ilyint  early  in  the  sprinj;  IQ 

thousa  d 

wimldb     hree 

inquire  what  support  tbc'y  may  eupcrct. 

Pittlh   firs 

I  think  there  Is b„l  t.»  mLieh reason  to  f.ar  ihM  General  Clark 

soft  rir     mead 

and  Colnncl  Gibs.>ir9  e»pidilion   fiiUinn  ilimngh,  will  (jn-atly 

l»rlb) 

perhaps,  the  British  from  Detroit  to  visit  this  post,  which  instead 

heapofroins.    •    *    « 

1  believe,  if  Ilelr.iil  was  demolished,  it  would  be  a  iPiod  stcj) 

m.uld   arr    (1 

must  be 

"ould  lake,  at  least,  a  whole  summer  to  rebuild  and  .stablisli 

larysto           IT 

themselves  1  for  though  we  should  suceeed  in  reducing  Uelruit,  I 

hold  it,  It  is  too  remote  froni  supplies.     I  have  been  endeavoring 

Atleay         h 

eollecl,  I  really  think   that    the  reduction  of  llelniit  would  not 

least,  ad         SE 

am  well  inf<irmed,  [t  would  take  seven  or  eight  hundred  reBiikr 

atteoti 

be  obtamed  for  that  purpose,  as  ii  appeals  to  be  a  favorite  soheine 

ment^w     h. 
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about  one  thousand.  Qusry.  Should  we  be  able  to  take  Detroit, 
shill  we  hold  it  ?  IE  not,  wbal  advantage  will  the  bate  teductinn 
of  the  place  be,  if  immediately  evacuated!    Answer.    The  le- 


All    h     pi         g      d  p*'  ding  was  barren 

f         I  dm        m     C!    k     forces  gradually 

d  dl  1  1  I  N  b  782,  he  went  on 
an     1.    I  ?  lid  Ohio,  destroying 

h  h  Id  d  11  g  diiJ  f  ct,  was  kept  so 
b  y  f  ^h  gild  h  h  Detroit  expedition 
Id         b  dp  fall  of  1783  he 

q  )     f  P  nb  by        er  to  Vineennes, 

and  witli  his  force  proceeded  there  by  land.  General 
Clark,  about  thb  time,  became  intemperate,  and 
probably  owing  to  this  cause  three  hundred  of  his 
force  left  in  a  body;  the  rest  then  became  discour- 
aged and  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned. 

All  these  expeditions,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
Governor  Hamilton  was  absent  and  a  prisoner,  did 
not  prevent  army  activities  at  Detroit. 

Early  in  1779  troops  were  requested  from  Niagara, 
and  on  April  15  Colonel  Itolton  sent  fifty  of  the 
I-;ighth  Regiment  and  fifty  Rangers  to  aiti  in  pro- 
tecting Detroit.  They  arrived  on  May  7,  and  their 
coming  very  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Some  citizens  were  wonderfully  elated,  and  others 
correspondingly  depressed.  The  barometer  of  patri- 
otism was  as  sensitive  here  as  in  any  eastern  settle- 
ment, and  was  watched  as  carefully. 

After  Governor  Hamilton  had  left  on  his  expedi- 
tion. Colonel  De  Peyster  was  in  daily  anticipation  of 
orders  to  leave  Mackinaw  for  Detroit,  and  was 
greatly  annoyed  that  he,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  should 
be  continued  at  Mackinaw,  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant post,  while  Detroit  was  under  command  of 
a  captain.  However,  the  order,  dated  August  29, 
1779,  finally  arrived,  and  he  waited  only  for  the 
coming  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Patrick  Sinclair, 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  post.  Governor 
Sinclair  arrived  at  Mackinaw  October  4,  and  in  a 
(ew  days  thereafter  Colonel  De  Peyster  left  for 
Detroit.  This  neighborhood,  at  the  time,  was  liter- 
ally black  with  hordes  of  savage  tribes,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Bolton,  written  July  6, 1 780,  Colonel 
De  Peyster  doses  with  these  words:  "  I  am  so 
hurried  with  war  parties  coming  in  from  all  quarters 
that  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  myself." 
These  parties  brought  in  persons  of  either  sex,  and 


of  all  ages ;  and  the  details  of  the  forced  marches  of 
the  sick  and  infirm,  the  massacring  of  troublesome 
infants,  and  the  presentation  of  the  scalps  of  the 
slain,  are  matters  of  regular  and  almost  continuous 

On  May  16,  1780,  Colonel   Dc  Peyster  wrote  to 
Colonel  Bolton : 

The  prisonets  daily  brnught  hi  bete  are  part  of  the  thuu^nd 

to  add  to  the  number  already  aellled  at  Kentuck,  the  finest 
country  for  new  Ecltlern  in  America;  but  it  happens,  unfortunately 


nsylvania. 


ssion  there 


A  letter  written  ten  days  later,  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sinclair,  sa)-s: 


Early  in  this  year,  Captain  Henry  liird's  expedi- 
tion against  Kentucky  was  fitted  oul,  and  on  April 
12,  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  6300.000,  the 
force  left  Detroit.  It  was  made  up  of  both  white 
men  and  Indians,  numbered  nearly  six  hundred  per- 
sons, and,  for  the  first  time  on  such  an  expedition, 
cannon  were  taken.  The  American  s|iies  informed 
Ihe  people  of  its  organization,  and  fear  and  dread 
pervaded  the  entire  West,  while  the  colonists  in  the 
East  awaited  anxiously  the  record  of  its  doings.  On 
June  22  the  force  appeared  before  Ruddle's  Station, 
which  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
be  considered  prisoners  of  the  British  instead  of  the 
Indians.  Captain  Dird,  however,  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  savages,  and  men.  women,  and  children 
were  indiscriminately  and  remorselessly  massacred. 

The  Indians  now  became  refractory,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Martin's  Station  and  one  other  small 
fort,  the  force  was  compelled  to  return  without 
having  accomplished  all  that  had  been  intended,  A 
letter  from  Colonel  De  Peyster  to  Colonel  Bolton, 
dated  Detroit,  August  4.,  1780,  says  :    . 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  awiuainl  you  that  Captain  Bitd  arrived 

mostly  Germans  who  spealt  English,— the   remainder  coming  in. 


The  British  now  became  greatly  troubled  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Delaware   Indians.     This  tribe  had 
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decided  to  remain  neutral  and  also  sought  to  restraiu 
other  tribes  from  entering  into  the  contest.  The 
English  suspected  that  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  had  a  mission  among  them,  were  responsible 
for  this  action,  and  therefore  looked  upon  them 
with  disfavor.  The  Mora\-ians  were  advised  by  the 
Americans  to  return  to  I'ennsylvania,  but  they  per- 
sisted in  remaining  at  what  they  deemed  the  post  of 
duty.  Finally  the  Americans  sought  the  Delawares 
as  allies  in  the  war ;  they  not  only  refused,  but  the 
body  of  the  tribe  soon  after  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
English.  In  order  to  confirm  them  in  this  purp()se. 
Colonel  De  Peyster  determined  to  remove  the  mis- 
sionaries from  among  them ;  aiid  in  September, 
1781,  he  compelled  them  to  forsake  their  settlement 
on  the  Muskingum.  With  sad  hearts  they  left  their 
homes  and  fields,  their  cattle,  their  books,  and  all 
their  household  treasures,  and,  escorted  by  Indians 
commanded  by  English  officers,  they  were  marched 
to  Sandusky,  where  they  arrived  on  the  nth  of 
October,  and  from  there,  on  October  25,  they  set 
out  for  Detroit.  On  their  arrival  liere  they  were  at 
first  lodged  in  the  barracks,  but  in  May,  [782,  Zeis- 
berger  wrote  that  they  had  just 


liKlaini 


oughl  In  by  th 


,t  only 


An  extended  account  of  their  aixivai  and  treat- 
ment while  here  is  given  elsewhere. 

That  they  were  really  favorable  to  the  American 
cause  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Brodheiid 
to  General  Washington,  dated  December  13,  1779, 
which  states  that  he  relied  almost  wholly  on  the 
Moravians  for  informatjon  from  Detroit 

Under  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  n 
Indians  had  become  Chnstians  and  we 
ijuililess  of  wrong  to  either  lintish  or; 
but  in  those  d  lys  Indi-ui  massacres  w  ere 
that  there  was  but  little  sjmpathv  for  th 
Many  Americans  exasperated  by  the  o  g 
hostile  tribes  held  ill  alike  guilt)  and 
militia  from  Washington  County  I'e 
commanded  by  Colonel  David  W  illiam 
I'aised  to  proceed  against  the  Delawares 
the  Christian  Indians  had  meanlinie  r 
their  settlements  on  tht,  Muskingum  a 
arrnal  of  Williamson  on  March  b  i 
leally  moffens[\e  people  who  had  assemb 
houses  were  attacked  ind  si\ty-two  gro 
and  thirty  four  children  were  deliberately 
by  the  Americans.  One  of  the  blackest  en  es 
Revolution  was  thus  perpetrated  by  colo 

This  questionable  success   of    Willia 
the  hostility  of  the  Delawares  led  to  the  o  1^ 
of  a  new  expedition,  commanded  by  Coloi 
Crawford,  who  proceeded  against  them       J 
17R2.     When  near  what  is  now  Upper 


he  was  iiltt  Liy  a  p:irty  of  about  tuo  hundred  Indians 
and  one  hundred  of  liutler's  Rangers  from  Detroit 
under  command  of  Captain  William  Caldwell  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Crawford's  forces  were  vic- 
torious ;  but  the  next  day  the  IJritish  were  reinforced 
with  a  detachment  of  Rangers  and  more  Indians, 
and  the  Americans  retreated.  Colonel  Crawford 
became  separated  from  his  command,  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  and  burned  to  death  on  June  11,  1782 
The  English  were  not  parties  to  the  burning  of 
Crawford.  On  August  17, 1782,  General  Haldimand 
wrote  Colonel  De  Peyster  "  regretting  the  cruelty 
committed  by  some  of  the  Indians  upon  Colonel 
Crawford,  and  desiring  De  Pej-ster  to  assure  them 
of  his  utter  abhorrence  of  such  procedure."  It  is 
due  to  Colonel  De  Peyster  to  state  that  he  often 
manifested  hi.i  disapiiroval  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Indians,  and  felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  part  to  per- 
form. In  a  letter,  written  April  12,  1781,  to  the 
Delaware  Indians,  and  contained  in  his  "  Miscella- 

Ki'nd    me  that    liUlc    babblins    Frenchman    named    Mon^ienr 
umiisc  yuu  with  wurda  only,— send  bim  tn  me,  or  be  ih;^  means  of 


Imt  Ihcy  are  of  no  use  lo  me,    1  uannolspcal;  wilh  Ibem.    «   *   « 

In  another  letter,  of  September  29,  1781,  ad- 
dressed to  (General  Haldimand,  and  given  in  ■'  But- 
terfield's  Washington- Irvine  Letters  "  he  says : 


•ares,  and  Wyandots,  < 


were  prophetic,  for 
that  from  1783  to 
usand  persons  were 
ands  from  Detroit. 
American    Review, 


done  as  yon  dinutet!  us 
tben  paid  and  dismissed 
arofthe  Council  House. 
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before  they  had  madet 


the  wardrol 


I  rescuing  the  girl«,  and  fled  with  them  la  the  l.:<nincil  Htrntu^ 

IC  IndiaHH  ti.  beat  Ihum  izeawd.     Next  mornJnK'  1  n.'crived  a  mcK- 

jmmandin),'  nffiqer.    I  £ound  the  nai-sl  olHcer,  who  ivas  with  me 
ic  preccdlDK  day,  abwidy  there. 

(ainst  us  by  McK«c,  Lbe   Indian  agent,  fi,r  InlerferinB  with  the 

mude  Dfi 


sder 


ouf  for 


ne  told  me,  If  I  ■ 
loMuntri:!!!  or  Quebec. 

*'  The  naval  oiliccT  was  still  more  aevertly  reprimanded,  and 
.hreatened  1o  bavc  hia  nniform  Btripped  from  his  baelc  and  tg  be 
li^^mi-ied  fr-.m  liii  "" 


uf  ti 


onshl 


e  Pey^i 


rthat 


In  gratifyitiK'  contrast  to  the  story  just  narrated  is 
the  following  account  of  the  treatment  of  f>.  M. 
Spencer,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  and  an  only  son, 
captured  near  Cincinnati,  on  July  7,  1 792,  and  finally 
taken  to  Detroit,  where  he  arrived  on  March  3, 1 793, 
and  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Enjjladd.  He  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  was  committed  to 
the  tare  of  Lieutenant  Andre. 

Many  years  after  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
capture  in  which  he  said : 


■a  O'llrien  (hroti 
«  from  oni 


In.  Knffiand}  an 


j^pearance  lu  the  breakfast  room,  and  wh9  introduced  In  Mr^ 
Andrf,  wife  of  the  Lieutenant.  She  very  kindly  look  my  hand, 
and  eongratulati^  me  on  my  dciivrirnnee  fmm  Ihe  Indiana,  Ihough 
she  could  not  help  ^iniiini;  at  my  snj^mlar  ^^ipearanee,  drcsKd  as 
I  was  <n  clulhrs  wllic:h.  allllou^'h  they  lotted  tlie  amallest  oHicer  in 

amiable,  IB  she  was  handHKne  and  accomplished;  and  although 

pU.(^;o[a  mother.  Hrr  husband,  a  brothcT  nf  [he  unfiiiiunate 
.Majur  Andre,  and  one  uf  [he  handsomrat  men  I  eveitaw,  very 
alfable  In  hissiannen,  and  frank  in  hia  dispiuition.  treated  me 

indeed  Kciileefr  dressed,  intniduerd  me  tn  the  families  uf  Mr. 

nearly  my  i.wn  age,  whu  cheerfully  ass.»:iii 


wha» 


ought  Koult 


After  a  stay  oi  about  four  iveeks,  near  the  end  of 
Mart'h  young  Spencer  was  sent  on  the  sloop  Felicity 
to  Niagara. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  roam  at 
large,  and  jf'-t  their  living  as  best  they  could .  and 
one  of  the  old  account-books  of  Thomas  Smith,  a 
leading  mercfiant  in  Detroit,  shows  that  several  uf 
them  obtained  goods  of  various  kinds  on  credit. 

Peace  was  finally  declared  between  England  and 
America,  and  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact,  "  the  hatchet 
was  buried."  The  history  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  affords  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  diplomatic  delay. 


only  a  few  dooi 


ngme  iu  akrgewaahtub  half  filled  with 
shirt,  which  had  fast  adhered  to  the  band- 
T,  before  I  bad  time  In  tell  them  1  wa^ 


Under  the  treaties  of  November  30,  1782,  and 
September  3,  1783,  made  between  England  and  the 
IJnited  States,  it  was  understood,  at  least  by  the 
American  <  iovernment,  that  the  country  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  I.akes  became  part  of  the 
United  States,  anrl  that  Detroit  was  therefore  to  be 
given  up  by  the  English.  In  anticipation  of  ils  sur- 
render, and  in  order  to  promote  friendly  feeling 
with  the  Indians  and  secure  a  cessation  of  ho.-;tili- 
ties  on  their  part,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  May, 
1783,  sent  Ephraim  Douglass  to  hold  councils  with 
the  Indians,  His  report,  contained  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, is  as  follows  ; 
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Irine 

I  li 

!tc  Fort  Pitt,  1 

indl 

lavellioK  al. 

.Id 

«d,m  the. I 

:  Sandusky 

Ihpe, 

ipal 

,  nor  had  vo 

T'll''t 

\" 

T,l 

™irrival  "to"! 

Alls.,  'jSj. 
t  with  un  the 
Jd  Iht  ;tli  uf 


uatcd  by  tht  Engli^.    He  had  110  <ibjiTiion.  he  said,  to  my 

eiawan  ana  commuDieatinG  the  friendly  nffen  of  Ihr  Uiiilcd  Stales,  and  would 

"    Capcain  cheerfuLIy  make  known  to  them  Iht  subtrtantc  ■•!  y..iir  letter  to  him. 

LshisaaCion  De  Peyster,  through  Caplain  McKee,  Ihst  it  ivnK  His  wlxfa  i  would 

'am^  In  the  go  on  to  Niagaia  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  frum  [he  fatigue  of 

Uelawarcs.  dociii  uu<)  pressed  with  sreulcr  warmth  than  yeBterday  Ihe  necer 

ind  expected  sityuf  my  speaking  to  the  Indians,  and receivmu  !ui  ausHet  fruin 

Hiich  of  thvm  as  wcru  at  home  would  very  shortly  be  over  to  see  them.    1  presed  him  i 

LULd  weEc^unc  me.    This  soon  happened  aa  he  had  expeeied.  but  out  his  inlerfEience.  ai 

ay  n^iiie  of  their  chiefs  were  present  I  declined  speakirtB  publicly  nothmg  lo  them  respecting  the  limits  of  the  Slates,  hul  confine 

t»Ilicm,  knuwiog  thai  I  could  receive  nu  aulhcntic  answer,  and  in>-scir  to  the  offer  uf  Peace  or  choice  of  War,  nod  the  Invitation 

iit,»illiiis  10  eipend  unnecewiirily  the  wampum  1  had  pn:par.-d  to  Tre.iy.    He  would  not  retract  his  resolution  withoTit  further 

fio-  Ibis  occasion.    I  infomied  them  for  their  satisfaction  of  Ihe  orders  from  Ihe  Commander  in  chief,  and  1  was  obliijcd  to  submit 

iprace  with  lr;ngland,  and  tuld  them  that  the  United  States  were  howei'er  unwillingly :  but  must  do  hhn  the  justice  to  acknowledge 


larly  for  Ihe  Half  Kmg  (Chief  ot 


shuxelher 


[hem  loconlinue  in  tho  strictest  amity  with  the  Subjects 
y  further  assistance  aKainst  the  penple  of  America.    At 


heading  all  the  Tribes  as  far  sooth  as  the  Wabash ;  they  nei-c 
It  Mr  tlhoti  had  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  Shawnese.  DeUwarrs. 
the  amtal  of  Sir       Kicl:Bpoos,Oweochtanoos,Mianiis,l'olawatamieB,and  Pienkishas, 

all  day  soTTounded  with  crowds  of  them  when  01  home,  and  the 

the  arrii-al  of  ten  men  who  preceded  a  body  of  sixty        not  fail        '  ■  ... 

lern  Indians,  coming  upon  busness  from  the  nations       On  the 
astof  the  Ohioapd  MissisMppi  rivers.    *    ♦    ■    Pipe       after  ha 

useless  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Indians  from  the  honor  of  writing  to  ymi  by  my  guide  whom  I  di 

It  they  would  spend  their  time  in  useless  counciluig  Fort  Pilt  so  soon  as  the  Pipe  should  beread> 

le  'Iraaly  of  Detroit  would  eomeon,  and  that  if  I  even  dusky,  on  whom  I  depended  for  his  safe  conduct 

nble  them  1  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  interview.  vide  one  10  accompany  him  to  Fort  Pitt, 

e  Half  King  was  present  he  would  iioi  undertake  to  1  arrived  at  Niagara  on  t] 


Maclean,  who  was  prepared  for  my  coming,  delivered  him  Colonel 
ly  business  this  day.    *   *   * 


been  able  to  have  performed  the  journey,  I  determined  to  proceed  mander  i 

lo  my  former  companions  and  travelled  onwards  lo  Uetroit  till  bal  mess 

ilic  afternoon  of  the  first  of  July,  when  we  were  met  by  Mr.  the  copie 

Klliott  and  three  other  persons  from  that  place,  whom  the  Com-  he  had  se 

inandant  had  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  usihilher.  lo  Colone 

'    •    *    I  continued  my  journey  with  my  new  companion  tilllbe  maninco 

ith,  when  1  arrived  at  Detruit,  where  1  was  received  with  much  ted  by  we 
l>i>litcness  and  treated  with  great  civility  by  th 


is  aco.unl  they 

'  bad  been  prt^tlvely  forbid  to  be  guilty  of  any 

outrage.    He 

Dressed  Colonel  De  Pe>-sler  very  earnestly  to 

line  minutely  i 

nto  this  affair,  to  foibid  the  Indians  in  the  most 

t  to  deliver  u[ 

1  through  the  ■ 

spring  into  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  officers. 

I  ices  the  Britisl 

1   troops  would  join  Ihe  Americans  10  punish 
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While  Doiii^lasswasonhiswayto  Detroit,  Colonel 
De  Peyster,  on  June  18.  1783.  wrote  to  Captain 
Matthews,  Secretary  of  (General  Haldimantl : 

Wc  are  all  in  «pei:liitlon  ul  iiin-s.  Kverythinij  thut  is  bud  if 
spread  [hrou^li  Ihe  Indian  cntinti]*.  but  as  1  liavn  neitliinK  mure 

nrithla  these  twenty  days.     I  hope  Sir  John  is  lo  innlre  isi  a 


In  order  to  learn  what  the  real  intentions  of  the 
English  were,  the  services  of  Mr.  Douglass  were 
continued,  and  on  February  2,  17S4.  he  wrote  friim 
Union  Town  lo  i'resident  Dickenson  of  I'ennsyl- 
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to  issue  an  order  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts. 
Negotiations  and  demands  for  the  yielding  tip  of 
the  territory  went  on,  and  in  1786  John  Adams, 
then  United  States  minister  to  England,  informed 
Congress  that  he  had  made  a  demand  (or  the  west- 
em  posts  and  hitd  been  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
many  of  the  .States  had  violated  the  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  debts. 

All  this  time  the  British  were  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  favor  of  the  Indians 
and  to  retain  their  western  possessions.  On  March 
22,  1787.  Sir  John  Johnson  wrote  to  Joseph  Urant  : 


larlyin 


he  fall  Sir  John  Johns 
Sandusky,  and  tiaviri 
villi  lavish  prorxuion, 


made  peace  with  the  Ami 


ir  the 


»F   ] 


(   the 


should,  therefore,  shut  the 
contrary  was  provod  that  the  grea 
G  between  the  Indians  in  this  quart 
hich  the  latter  ouyht  not  to  pass  and  re 

,  and  u?  ihe  Indians  had  engaeed  in 


It  the  I 


I  the  to 


they  might  have  it  tonvanient  to  use  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  property,  if  Ihey  were  invaded  or  molested  by  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile  President  Washington  also  took  steps 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  posts.  On  July  1 2,  I  y&s. 
he  sent  IJaron  Steuben  to  Canada  for  the  necessary 
orders  to  secure  the  delivery  of  Detroit  by  the  loi'al 
commander;  he  was  then  to  proceed  to  this  place, 
and  was  authorized,  if  he  found  it  advisable,  to 
organize  the  French  of  Michigan  into  a  body  of 
militia,  and  place  the  fort  in  their  hands.  (Jn  his 
arrival  at  Chambly  on  August  3,  17S3,  he  wrote  to 
General  Haldimand  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Que- 
bec and  expected  to  arrive  in  three  or  four  days. 
When  the  Baron  presented  himself  near  Ouet>ec, 
(ieneral  Haldimand  received  him  politely,  but 
refused  him  the  necessary  passports  and  papers, 
and  delivered  him  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
August  ii,in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  treaty 
was  only  provisional,  and  that  no  orders  had  been 
received  to  deliver  up  the  posts  along  the  Lakes. 

The  next  effort  to  induce  Haldtmand  to  yield  up 
the  posts  was  made,  under  the  approval  of  Congress, 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Knox,  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Hull  (afterwards  otir  unfortunate 
first  Governor).  He  started  on  May  24,  1784, 
arrived  at  Oneljcf  July  12,  and  made  known  his 
errand,  and  Haldimand  for  the  second  time  refused 


numbers  coming  in  n'ho  find  Ihey  cannot  live  in  ilie  Eilai'.'^. 

At  this  same  time  Dr.  John  Connolly,  the  \'ir- 
ginia  Tory,  who  had  fully  allied  himself  to  the 
British  cause,  entered  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution 
f  h*   sch  [   ndu  '  j,    he  Kentucky  settlers  to 

k       1  hi     Engl  h  on  the  ground  that  they 

II  L  u        a  f         Spain,  and  secure  the 

f       n     g       n    f    1     M      ssippi.     He  was  in  De- 

'       S.       <>  ^     P        >f  the  year  1787,  and 

I       bl>  d       g     788     I     June,  1787,  Detroit  was 

nf  d  by  a  f  II  1,  nt  and  two  (Companies, 
and  the  garrison  then  numbered  more  than  two 
regiments  under  command  of  Major  R.  Matthews. 
In  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  hold  the  post.  Lord  Dor- 
chester, in  (he  .lummer  of  1788,  visited  Detroit,  and 
by  his  directions  the  town  was  newly  picketed,  and 
other  defensive  works  erected.  In  the  fail  of  1789 
Connolly  was  again  in  Detroit,  went  to  Louisville, 
and  returned  iri  Xo\eniber.  These  goings  to  and  iro 
were  made  known  to  the  Americans  by  their  spies ; 
and  on  Julj-  20,  1790,  General  Kjiox,  Secretary  of 
War  wrote  to  (iovcrnor  St  Clair  that  it  was  reported 
th  It  Benedict  Arnold  was  at  Detroit  about  the 
first  of  June  and  that  he  had  reviewed  the  miliin 

In  dddmon  to  the  man v  rumors  concerning  this 
region  Washington  on  August  ■•  5  1790  communi- 
cated to  the  cabinet  his  apprehensions  that  Lord 
Dor  hester  m  intmpation  tf  a  war  with  Spain 
contemplated  sendinj,  in  expedition  from  Detroit  to 
attack  I  otiisiana   then  (  «-ned  by  Spain 

There  WIS  g)od  reason  f<  r  these  apprehensions 
for  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of  the 
English  tj  retain  possession  of  the  West  The 
Montreal  merchants  who  had  been  very  successful 
in  their  western  trade  liad  increaiing  feirs  that  this 
region  would  be  lost  The  fur  trade  and  the  fur 
nishmg  of  supplies  had  made  fhem  immensely 
weilth\  their  wealth  brtu;,ht  influence  and  on 
December  9  1791  thev  addressed  1  memonal  to 
Cc!  nel  S  iicoe  adnsing  that  on  ni  aicoimt  the 
western  posf.  be  surrendered      lhc\   cIt  n  ed  that 
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llirou.^h  an  oversi^hi,  the  English  i 
ttln I  negotiated  the  treaties  of  1782  and  1783  had 
m;i(le  lavish  concessions,  for  which  they  received 
nothing  in  exchange.  The  memorial  enlarged  upcm 
the  great  importance  of  the  fur  trade,  and  suggested 
variiHis  boundaries  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them;  but  ali  of  their  suggestions  left  the  West  in 
possession  of  the  English,  and  the  memorial  insisted 
that  it  must  be  held  for  the  protection  of  the  Cana- 
dian border.  Tiii.s  memorial  was  follo«'e<I  by  an- 
other, which  alleged  that  the  Americans  had  not 
complied  with  the  treaty,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
not  binding,  and  they  recommended  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispute  the  j,round  to  the  utmost  unless  the 
treitj  was  complied  «ith  addmg  All  thit  the 
Amencans  conquered  from  us  th(\  are  entitled  to 
-md  no  more  Thest  and  similar  iri,ument'i  were 
rqjcated  o\er  and  ni.r  m  the  mem  nils  and  thej 
undoubtedl)  h  id  muth  to  do  with  the  long  di.la\  of 
n  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 


lintiiih  influence  was  dl=o  still  paramount  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Lnglibh  officers  lost  no  oppur 
tunity  of  assuring  them  of  their  protection  and 
ivmpathy  Encouraged  in  this  wi\  thfj  grew 
increasmglj  hostile  and  so  manj  western  settlers 
were  killed  that  it  was  determined  to  ihistise  the 
Indians  A  fcrte  'was  accordinglj  gathered  and 
placed  in  command  of  deneral  Harmer 

Some  stranije  infatuition  ir  e\i.ess  of  oflicial 
courtes)  led  the  Secretary  of  Wai  to  direct  that  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  be  notihed  thttthe 
expedition  w<^  diretted  only  against  the  Indians 

Accordingly,  or  September  19,  1790,  (..o^eriior  St. 
Clair  so  notified  him,  sending  the  letter  by  R.  J. 
Meigs.  The  letter  was  undoubtedly  one  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  General  Harmer,  as  the  IJritish  were 
acting  in  full  concert  with  the  Indians  and  aided 
tlieni  in  every  way.  General  Harmer  was  defeated 
near  the  villages  of  the  Miamis  on  October  19  and 
Z2,  1790.  After  his  defeat  long  poles  strung  with 
tile  scalps  of  American  soldiers  were  daily  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Detroit,  accompanied  by  the 
demoniac  scalp-yells  of  the  warriors  who  had  taken 
them. 

The  next  e.xpedition,  with  fourteen  hundred  troops, 
W'as  commanded  by  Governor  St.  Clair ;  and  on 
November  4,  1791,  he  was  defeated  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Waba,sh.  Finally  the  Government 
determined  to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  endeavor 
to  prevent  their  incursions;  and  on  March  1.  1793, 
the  President  appointed  lienjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly 
Randolph,  and  Timothy  Pickering  to  meet  the  hos- 
tile tribes  at  Sandusky  and  endeavor  to  make  peace 
with  them.  No  arrangement,  however,  could  be 
made,  as  the  Indians,  under  tlie  advice  of  the  Eng- 
lish, would  not  agree  to  any  other  boundary  than 
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the  Ohio,  and  the  conference  closed  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

Considerable  impression,  however,  had  been  made 
on  the  savages,  and  several  of  the  tribes  began  to 
lose  faith  in  the  English,  who  this  year,  therefore, 
made  renewed  efforts  to  gain  their  goodwill  with 
gifts,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  English  would 
not  \aeld  to  the  demands  of  the  Americans.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Simcoe,  of  Canada,  was  especially 
active  in  these  endeavors,  and  it  was  largely  to  re- 
assure the  Indians  that  the  ISritish  fort  on  the  Miami 
was  erected.  Governor  Simcoe  was  in  Detroit  on 
February  18.  1793,  and  in  April,  1794.  On  the  last 
of  these  visits  by  order  of  Lord  Dorchester,  he 
selected  the  site  for  the  British  fort  on  the  left  banks 
of  the  Miami  and  it  w.os  erected,  and  garrisoned 
with  three  compu  icsfrgm  Detroit,  under  coniinaud 
of  Captam  Caldwell 

The  Go\ernment  at  Washington  finally  became 
convmced  tliat  a  f>rie  competent  to  defeat  both 
British  and  Indians  must  be  put  in  motion,  and  Ma- 
jor General  ^VajTie  took  the  field  against  them.  His 
name  and  fame  and  the  army  he  commanded  caused 
both  I  nglisli  and  Indians  to  feel  that  a  decisive  bat- 
tle would  be  fought  They  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  Colonel  I  ngland  sent  nearly  all  his  force  from 
Detroit  almost  dismantling  this  fort,  in  order  to 
strengthen  that  on  the  Miami.  Other  preparations 
made  bv  the  British  and  Indian.s,  with  details  of 
s  ime  of  the  skirmishing,  are  contained  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  b\  Alexander  McKee  to  Colonel 
Fngland  at  Detroit  They  were  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  Washington  on  July  26, 
1814.    The  hrst  is  as  follows ; 

Fori  Rccoi-cry  «htre  ihe  whol,;  b«ly  of  Indians  titciH  lh«  Diiiu- 

fott  ou  Mcmilu)-,  tin:  ^h  of  Uisl  nionMi,  nnd  UisI  16  ur  17  incii, 
besides  a  (juid  many  imunded. 

Ev-erj-lliiiit-  liad  been  settled  prior  In  llirir  \i^it\\ag  Ihe  fiilien 
li.nber.i  und  it  Imd  1>ticn  n),'n:<:d  tipnn  1<<  vuiilinL  Ihemwlves  lo 
'lufcing  convoys  and  HIlKtIjinsnt  n  dislance  from  the  forts,  it  tlity 
sbi.uld  ha™  1I1C  address  to  eillitc  the  en«my  out ;  bnt  the  impcm- 
ostly  of  the  Muvkinii  Iiidianx  unci  tbeir  cngi'mess  tu  bcjim  will: 
Ihe  Qesreil,  prevailed  with  Ihe:  othcm  to  alter  their  system,  llie 
cons«iu=nces  of  whicb,  from  Ihe  present  appeuruncc  of  lllinK*, 
mill-  most  muerially  injure  Ibe  interests  of  these  people,  both  Ihe 
Magkina  and  Ulie  Indiupa  seeminE  resolved  on  going  home 


ale  great  liifluK  of  Indians  into  this  i»ir[  of  Ihe  country,  should 
:liey  persist  in  their  resoiulion  of  returnine  so  soon. 

roin  this  fori  to  Fort  Greenville,  in  >rhich  the  Indians  canipletely 
Jicceeded,  takioK  and  liillTnj;  all  of  them.    Hut  the  coiomsnding 
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autliority  to  dv:iiioIish  tliis  full,  he  i]i:i:mc:i 
p(;riliuis  an  undertaking,  and  Ittt  C^iinpbcll 
lested. 

Tun  days  after  the  battle  Colonel  M'Kee  ; 
letter  to  Colonel  Ihigland : 


The  following  is  the  second  letter  : 


I  wa>  honored  Ian  nigLit  with  your  letter  of  ilii;  iitli.snd  >rss 
eKtreincly  glad  Co  find  yoti  mx  making  such  txprtlonB  to  supply 
the  Indiana  irith  pruvbiiinis. 

i.'om  and  Hour  which  the  traders  hud  hcte. 

woman  yesterday  morning  between  thli  place  and  K<><:hede  liout, 
and  afterwards  alTArhrd  a  smail  puny  of   I).^la\varea,  in  their 

either'  hid  or  threw  hito  (he  liiei.     They  kilkd  'a  Dtlawate 


A.  .Mi:Kss. 

At  this  time  every  exertion  was  being  made  to 
aid  the  Indians,  jnd  on  August  18,  179+,  Governor 
Simcoe  wrote  to  Lord  Dorchester  that  he  would 
"go  to  Detroit  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster." 
He  was  too  late,  iiouever,  for  on  /\ugust  30.  General 
Wayne  defeated  the  combined  forces  near  their 
own  fort. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  he  said  : 


with  inHnke  plea. 


ibined  fuitx  of  the  husl 


these  ganisoni  aRord  thein  an  asylum  and  succor  nn  all  occasions. 

Major  William  Campbell,  who  had  succeeded 
Captain  Caldwell  in  command  at  the  British  fort 
at  Miami,  protested  against  the  near  approach  of 
American  troops,  and  four  letters  passed  between 
him  and  General  Wayne,  Wayne  declared  that  the 
English  had  no  right  to  occupy  a  fort  there,  and 
called  upon  Campbell  to  withdraw,  but  he  declined, 
and  although  General  Wayne  hud  received  positive 


have  been  employed  several 

Idays 

ecn  the  fort  and  the  Uiy. 

Swan 

ntpla 

ns  &c. 

te  lust  acuounts  from  Geni™! 

nl«hlbyanlndian«husays 

iintof  the  sick  and  woundrd. 

mail) 

On  the  very  day  he  wrote,  there  were  estimated 
to  be  1,300  Indians  at  Detroit,  who  had  Hed  tlieri; 
for  protection.  The  English  and  Indians  were  so 
severely  punished  by  General  Wayne  that  an  extra 
surgeon  and  another  hospital  were  needed  at  Detroit, 
and  on  October  31  Governor  Simcoe  approved  of 
their  having  been  provided. 

During  the  battle  Antoine  Lasselle,  a  Frenchman, 
painted,  dressed,  and  disguised  as  an  Indian,  was 
laken  prisoner.  He  was  tried  by  the  court-martial, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  was  pardoned 
through  the  interposition  of  Colonel  Hamtramck. 

The  English  now  began  to  feel  that  Detroit  was 
really  in  danger,  and  fearing  both  a  revolt  of  the 
iiiliabitants  and  an  attack  from  without,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  Fort  Lemoult  was  newly  fortified,  and 
Governor  Simcoe  ordered  a  block-house  and  six 
boats  to  be  built  at  Chatham.  At  a  conference 
with  the  Indians.held  on  October  10,  1794,  he  said, 
"  Children,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  is 
your  right  and  title.  1  ha\e  given  orders  to  the 
Commandant  at  Fort  Miami  to  lire  on  the  Ameri- 
cans when  they  make  their  appearance  again." 
The  Indians,  however,  bad  become  distrustful  of  the 
ability  of  the  English  to  protect  them,  and  there 
was  no  further  occasion  for  such  a  se\'ere  punish- 
ment as  they  received  at  the  hands  of  General 
Wayne. 

The  question  of  the  boundary  line  and  other  diffi- 
culties between  the  United  States  and  Great  JJritain 
now  became  so  serious  that  early  in  1794  Jolin  Jay 
was  sent  as  special  minister  to  London  to  negotiate 
a  new  treaty.  On  June  23  he  wrote  that  he  had 
information  that  the  posts  "will  notbesu.'-rcndered," 
Finally,  however,  on  November  19,  1794.  the  treaty 
known  as  Jay's  Treaty  was  made,  and  in  1795,  it  was 
ratified  by  the  President,  It  provided  for  fixing  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  from  illegal  captures  during 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and.  also,  that  Detroit  and 
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other  wcjsterii  posis  held  by  the  liritish  should  be 
Biirrenilcred  on  or  before  the  ist  of  June,  1796. 
Preparations  for  taking  possession  went  forvviinl, 
and  on  May  25,  1796,  President  WaKliington  sent 
the  following  communication  to  Congress ; 


circumstanced,  the  cWV 
.  T"  do  this  wiU  rcqi 
[Tjr  fsilarrea  ol  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  Uial  Terrilory 


,    Thel 


couDtJes  andtlie  appointment  of  the  ve 
and  Secretary  to  vi^t  those  places,  am 


spend  considerable 
for  inlmdiicins  and 
>f  the  (Jnit.-'d  Slates.    Cong[es>  will 


The  communication  was  referred 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Sitgraves,  (ireenup.and  Reed. 
On  June  i  Mr.  Sitgravcs  reported  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  the  information  necessary  to  make 
a  report,  and  ihe  committee  was  discharged. 

Although  the  Jay  Treaty  proWded  that  the  west- 
ern posts  shiiLiUI  be  evacuated  on  or  before  the  ist 
of  June,  the  order  10  evacuate  was  not  given  until 
June  2.  A  letter,  on  file  in  the  State  IJeparlment 
at  Washington,  from  James  McHenry,  Secretary  of 
War.  to  Cenera!  Washington,  dated  June  27.  1796, 
states  that  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  Detroit,  which  order  was  dated  June 
2.  170. 

The  order  for  evacuation  was  signed  by  George 
Beckwiih.  Adjutant-General,  and  dated  from  QiLe- 
bec.  It  provided  that  Detroit  and  other  posts  were 
to  be  vacated,  but  a  captain  and  fifty  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Detroit  and  Fort 
Miami  as  late  as  April  24,  were  "to  remain  as  a 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  works  and  public 
buildings  till  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  at 
h;ind  to  occupy  the  same,  when  they  will  embark." 

In  this  connection  the  subjoined  letter  from  the 
ori,'inal  manuscript  letter-book  of  Samuel  Henley, 
now  in  i>ossession  of  the  Public  Library  of  Detroit, 
is  of  interest; 

Greenville,  JuK  7,  .796. 


question,  and  one  tliat  concerns  the  entire  North- 
west. Detroit  was  the  farthest  west  of  all  the  IJritisli 
posts.  The  date  on  which  it  was  evacuated,  there- 
fore,fixes  the  dite  of  the  actual  possession  b>  tlii. 
United  States  cf  a  tcrnt  >r)  larger  than  the  original 
thirteen  States  I  <  r  many  \  ears  it  his  been 
thought  impossible  to  delermine  when  this  inter 
esting  event  took  place 

in  determining  re  idence  and  occupancy  of  the 
claimants  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims  at 
Detroit,  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Clams  lixel  upon  J  il\  i  a  tht 
official  date  of  Amcncaii  possession  but  there  wds 
no  evidence  that  July  1  was  the  real  date  of  the  first 
occupancy  of  the  territory  by  American  troops.  It 
was  simply  an  arbitrary  date;  :t  was  necessary  to 
agree  upon  some  point  of  time,  and  in  tlic  absence  of 
definite  information,  the  approximate  date  of  July  i 
was  fixed  upon. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  some  length  by 
the  late  A.  D.  Fraser  in  a  communication  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.^laied  June  23,  1867.  He  .said, 
"  It  nowhere  appears,  so  far  as  I  am  awsre,  on  what 
precise  day  the  post  of  Detroit  was  surrendered  by 
the  British  to  the  American  Govemiiieiit." 

Varitms  other  persons  engaged  in  historical  re- 
search came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  late  Secretary  of  State, 
in  a  letter  dated  Washington,  March  23,  1877,  says, 
"Careful  examination  has  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment and  in  respect  to  the  e\ents  in  1796  the  precise 
dates  ha\e  not  been  found  In  point  of  fact,  on 
aiioimt  01  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  records, 
in  the  War  of  1812  there  ire  no  documents  in 
Washington  that  gi\e    nn   ilue  ti>  the  date  in  ques- 

The  findini>  of  this  date  so  interesting  not  only 
to  Detroit  but  to  the  entire  nation,  engaged  atten- 
tion very  soon  after  this  work  was  begun,  and  not 
until  three  years  had  passed  was  the  ample  e\adence 
obtained  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  \'olume  II  of  the  American  Pioneer,  published 
at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  1843,  by  J.  S.  Williams,  is 
the  following  letter : 

Davton,  0.,  June  =4,  i8«- 
Mr.y«hnS.  iniliams; 


^of  le 


ra  of  Colonel  J. 


y  30,  1797-    Aeeordjn^ 


Colonel  Haintnunc 
aad  of  Octtiber,  179, 

dated  at  Fort  Wayi 


:  on  the  3Sth  for  Grecnvilli'. 
»  days  afterward?,  aiid  U 
if  May.  1796.    The  British 


exceedingly   interesting      the  1 
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.3ih  of 

Sines  his  death  ll  hasbei-n  preserved  by  his  tclstives. 
A  Ursc  partiun  ot  Ehu  correspondence  is  tal:en  up  wilh  the  busi- 


.ve.ni„i;nt  of  th.  Ui>i,.d  S..il,i.  may  ordor,  „  l.„ 

„.Htl,n 

computed  from  July  j,  .796. 

1  of  wl 


dsl«i 


The  following,  with  other  extracts  from  the  Ham- 
tramck  letters,  are  given  in  the  volume : 

Fort  MiAMis,  July  .,,.796. 

On  Ihs  7th  instant  l«o  amaU  vessels  arrived  from   Detroit,  in 
which  I  sent  a  detachment  of  arliJIery 
^xty-live  men,  together  with  a  number 
tiun,  At.,  &i:.    The  whole  under  the  coi 

On  thegtli,  aslDopamved  from  Dct 
clia&cd  by  Captain  De  Butts,  which  carried  fitly  toni 


imand  of  Captain  Porter. 


Willi  Roui 


s.  That, 


scores  deposited  al  this  place,  which  was  c 
and  where  1  have  left  Captain  Iklarsehalk  an 
wilh  fifty-iivo  men,  infantry,  and  a  Corporf 


(T0  Gia. 


le  troopstor  Detroit, 
r,  July  i7lh,  i79<i. 


I  have  the  pleasure  to   inform  you  of  ths 
the  iilh  instant  aud  token  pussc^onof  by  a  detachment  of  siity- 
laihed  from  the  !-x,l  of  the  Kapid«  f^jr  that  piirpow.    ^^ywlf  and 

J.  !■■.  IlAMTKAMLK. 


The  original  contract  for  the  use  of  the  vessel 
referred  to  in  the  first  letter  above  quoteil  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Detroit. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

July  and,  1796.— Henry  De  Bulls,  Esq.,  for  and  on  the  part 
of  the  sovemment  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  of  the  line 
part,  and  James  May  of  Ueiroii,  gentleman,  owner  of  a  certain 
schooner  called  the  "  Swan,"  of  the  olhet  pan,  lets  and  leases  Ihe 
said  vessel  to  sail  10  such  ports  and  places  of  Lake!  Krie  and 
Huron  as  the  said  Henry  De  Butts  or  any  other  person  represcut- 


AdditJonal  evidence  of  the  date  of  British  evacua- 
tion is  found  in  a  volume  entitled  "  1812  :  The  War 
and  its  Moral.  A  Can.tdian  Chronicle,  by  Wni,  F. 
Coffin,  Sherii'f  of  Montreal,  Lieut.-Col.,  etc..  Mon- 
treal. 1864."  From  the  references  he  makes  and 
the  list  of  documents  quoted,  this  author  is  evidently 
a  reliable  authority.  Among  the  witnesses  inter- 
viewed by  him  was  Squire  Reynolds,  of  Atnherst- 
burg.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  in  the  War  of 
1812  as  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  an  old 
man  of  eighty-three  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 
possessing  the  [■espect  of  everybody,  remarkably 
vigorous,  full  of  intellectual  force,  with  memor)'  per- 
fectly clear  and  reliable.  Reynolds,  in  his  narrative 
of  experiences,  gives  a  large  amount  of  detail  on 
many  subjects,  and  numerous  dates  concerning  vari- 
ous events.  The  accuracy  of  his  memory  as  to 
many  dates  is  verified  by  various  accounts.  Con- 
cerning Detroit,  he  said,  "  i  saw  the  British  flag 
hauled  down  from  the  flag-staff  of  Detroit  at  noon, 
nth  of  July,  1796;  I  saw  it  again  hoisted  by  Brock 
at  noon  of  Sunday,  i6th  August,  1813."  This  date 
of  July  1 1  is  further  confirmed  by  Judge  Woodward 
in  a  decision  rendered  on  September  26,  1807,  in  the 
case  of  some  fugitive  slaves. 

Tlie  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  American 
occu|)ation  of  Detroit  is  thus  definitely  settled ;  and 
as  it  niiirks  the  point  of  time  when  the  entire  western 
territory  was  de  jttre  and  de  facto  transferred  from 
the  English  to  the  American  (lovemment,  the  date 
of  July  11,  1796,  when  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  first  waved 
over  Detroit,  should  be  treas- 
ured in  the  memory  of  every 
child  and  every  citizen.  The 
curious  coincidence  that 
Colonel  Richard  Knglami 
Has  the  last  llnglish  com- 
mandant will  help  to  fix  the 
remembrance  of  tliL  fi  t 
WMCK-.  It    will     be    iKticed    tliat 

Colonel  Hamtram  k  ad 
drewes  his  letters  Eo  Genera!  Wilkin^n  who  wa*- 
then,  ill  the  absence  of  General  Wayne  commander 
of  the  United  Slates  trooiw  at  GreemiUe  I  he 
Henley  letter-book  shows  that  on  June  25  General 
Wayne  was  expected  to  arrive  soon  at  Greenville  by 
way  of  Cincinnati.  On  July  20  Mr.  Henle)  wrote  to 
the  »|uartentiaster-general,  "1  received  our  old  Gtn 
era!  with  all  the  force  of  my  well-meaning  polite- 
ness.    1  heard  ot  his  arrival  in   Fort  Jefferson,  I 
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mounted  our  horse,  tlie  old  Pole  Evil,  went  into  the 
woods,  and  there  halted  until  i  caught  the  eye  of 
Lhe  General ;  I  then  flew  like  a  streak  of  lightning  to 
the  Old  Iron  6  and  l>anged  her  off  1;  times,  which 
lias  placed  him  and  me  on  good  terms."  On  Jnly 
29,  1796,  Mr.  Henley  wTote  from  Greenville  to  Mr. 
Hopkins  at  Fort  Hamilton,  "  The  Cciieral  and  il:e 
(Jnartermaster-General  leave  this  cantonment  for 
Oetroit  to-morrow.  Old  IJald  appears  in  goix!  order 
and  I  hope  he  will  carry  his  old  master  through  ail 
the  bad  roads  in  this  country  ajid  kind  him  safe  to 
the  regained  ISritish  garrison,  Detroit."  General 
Wayne  reached  Detroit  safely  prior  to  August  35, 
remained  until  after  November  14,  and  then  went  to 
I'rcK([ue  Isle,  now  Erie,  I'cnnsylvania,  where  he 
died  December  14,  1796. 

Tradition  saj's  that,  before  evacuating,  the  ISritish 
destroyed  the  windmills  and  filled  the  fort  well  with 
stones,  and  that  the  key  of  the  garrison  was  left  in 
possession  of  a  negro.-  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
a  ra^Ltter  of  ofiicial  record  that  inmiediately  after  the 
ei-acuation  the  British  commissary  at  Chatham  was 
authorized  to  lend  fifty  barrels  of  pork  to  Mr. 
t)Hare,  the  United  States  tommissary,  as  he  had 
nut  enough  for  the  American  trotips  at  Mackinaw. 
Simon  Girty,  the  renegade,  remained  behind  when 
the  British  took  their  leave.  When  the  boats  laden 
with  American  troops  appeared  in  sight,  he  became 
so  much  alarmed  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the 
leiurn  of  the  ferry-boat,  but  forced  his  black  mare 
d<nvn  a  steep  bank  into  the  river,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
drowning,  made  for  the  Canadian  shore ;  and  as  he 
rode  up  the  bank,  he  cursed  the  United  States  Gov- 
fmment  and  its  tro<ips  with  all  the  oaths  his  fury 
louid  inspire.  When  the  British  were  again  in  pos- 
lession  in  1813,  he  returned  to  Detroit,  and  on 
hemg  asked  about  his  horse  said,  "  Oh.  she's  dead, 
ind  1  buried  her  with  the  honors  of  war." 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  of  December  24, 
i'![4  commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  on  June  2,  1820,  Colonels  Hill  and 
liarclay,  British  commissioners,  and  General  Porter, 
American  commissioner,  with  their  secretaries,  Dr. 
Higsiey,  of  the  English,  and  Major  Eraser  of  the 
American  Government,  arrived  aC  Detroit  for  the 
])iirpose  of  determining  the  boundary  line. 

Their  report,  made  in  1822,  fi.ted  it  where  it  has 
since  remained. 


While  the  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  De- 
troit and  the  West  were  in  progress,  the  French 
Government,  which  was  at  war  with  Spain,  sought 
to  effect  the  seii^ure  of  the  then  Spanish  province  of 


Lonlsiana  through  the  aid  of  certain  of  the  adven- 
turous spirits  of  the  \\'est,  numbers  of  whom  were 
ready  for  almost  any  scheme  of  conquest  or  of 
gain,  especially  if   it  promised  the  control  of  the 


Miss' 


sippi. 


An  e.vi)editi<in  against  New  Orleans  was  so  far 
organized  that  many  men  were  enlisted  and  gath- 
ered at  an  apjiointed  rendezvous  in  Kentucky.  In 
1794  Governor  St.  Clair  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a 
proclamation  against  the  proceeding,  and  it  was 
al)ani:ioned  for  a  time.  As  a  measure  of  protection 
against  tiie  movement,  Baron  de  Canindelet,  the 
.Spanish  Governor  of  Loiji;:iana,  began  intriguing 
for  the  organization  of  a  westerii  confederacy  whicb 
should  ally  its  fortunes  to  those  of  I-ouisiana,  and 
Thomas  J'owers  i\'as  cmploj-ed  to  promote  his  plans. 

Meanwhile,  in  November,  1794,  and  October, 
1795,  the  United  States  concluded  treaties  with 
both  England  and  Spain  for  the  surrender  of  the 
western  posts  occupied  by  their  troops.  These 
treaties  exasperated  France,  and  after  July,  1796, 
she  cc:iscd  to  be  on  friendly  terms  viith  the  United 
States.  On  August  19,  1796,  France  and  Spain 
formed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  possibly 
with  the  ho|>e  of  securing  neutral  territory  between 
England  and  the  far  West,  which  she  wa.s  seeking 
to  obtain.  France  sent  an  agent  into  the  West  to 
agitate  the  subject  of  a  western  confederacy,  anti  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  Governor  Ca- 
rondelet  showed  a  disinclination  to  (itlfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  home  gcjvemment  by  delivering  up  the 
SiKuiish  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  renewed  hia 
efforts  to  detach  the  West  from  the  Union. 

The  follo\\ing  letter,  from  the  private  papers  of 
Governor  St.  Ciair,  gives  information  as  to  both 
French  and  Spanish  agents  and  their  plans.  The 
original  is  somewhat  mutilated : 


Tiic  PrtsWeiU  has  1 


mcrDincTit  and  Iclters  to  influcDcc    •    *    *    men  In  i 
df  coudtrj     *     •     *     been     '     »     •    as  lhe  field 


tbc  loner  pacts  of  Kentucky  and  southwestern  lerritory,  thence  [9 
the  rapids  of  lhe  Ohio,  thence  to  Po5t  Vincents,  theniM  to  St. 
Genevieve,  »nd  ihence  down  to  Kew  Orleans.    It  h  Ihoughl  that 


racod  by  II 


of  Ih 
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dE 

fil 

b   vriLh   «la 

J  Ruenc 

,  and  pre 
^et  high 

about  fg 

al3u  s  Fn 

ub-™gil«M 

in  Ihe  se 

rvi«  of 

he   Uuil 

he  I 

5i 

1 

K,ut  thirty  ye 

z^ris 

"a'z^'r 

;    speak 
I  ln:t  b 

uddy 

npitxionanc 

iv 

:o  add  that 

o( 

rs  which  it 

am 

™,i^d,  I 

•e  made 

by  yvut 

fo 

warded  by  ^ 

fe    *    ' 

•     to  the 

Presiden 

p  to  New  Madrid 


He  I 


irrived  at  Delioil  bBtore  the  middle  o[  Sep- 

i  immediately  set  at  liberty  •  und  a  few  day« 
h  him  at  the  Gctieiai's  table, 
after  IhL^  (perhaps  a  day)  1  wa«  wnt  fur  by 
Qimed  tne  that  he  liad  other  duty  (m  me 
ij^  Mr.  P.;   that  Caplaii 


huld  myself  id 


It  Fort  Massack  and  Fon 


bills  an 


The  General  Victor  Collot,  alluded  to  in  the  let- 
ter, while  in  Detroit  as  a  Freni;h  spy.  tnade  a  map  of 
the  Detroit  liiver,  with  a  viei\'  of  the  town  as  it  was 
in  1796,  which  view  is  still  presented  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  at  I'aris. ' 

As  to  Collot  and  Powers,  Governor  St.  Clair 
WTOte  to  Hon.  James  Ross,  on  September  6,  1796. 
as  follows : 


w  that  Mr.  Power; 


The  folknvinj;;  letter  from  (leneral  Wilkinson  to 
Mr.  Cowers,  considered  in  the  light  of  ail  the  facts, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Captain  S— — t 
as  to  the  duplicity  of  General  Wilkinson  : 


Head  Qva 


him  9Uch  as  he  thoii^iht  proper. 

A  year  afterwards  Powers  visited  Gcncrai  W  Ik  n 
son  at  Detroit  as  an  agent  of  the  Sjianisii  jjover  or 
who  still  sought  to  carry  out  his  project.  He  left 
Natchez  early  in  June,  and  arri\'e(I  in  Detroit  on 
August  16.  Learning  that  General  Wilkinson  uas 
absent,  he  did  not  enter  the  fiirt  until  August  24. 
He  was  tieated  by  Colonel  Strong,  who  had  tem- 
porary command,  with  the  rigor  which  his  reputa- 
tion seemed  to  merit.  Dispatches  announcing  his 
arrest  were  sent  to  General  Wilkinson,  and  reached 
him  on  Septemlier  2,  just  as  he  entered  the  river  St. 
Clair  on  his  return.  At  the  subsequent  trial  of 
General  Wilkinson  a  Captain  S C  testified  that  on 


invited  me  to  go  on  shore 
lure  he  told  ine  thai  Mr.  Th 
in  hl9  shMnce,  that  Colonel 
r  an  order  of  Mai<»r-Generj 
;  that  he  was  apprchen.^ve 


d  his  letters,  he.  Gen 


leniRhtbeforelast,  fexp 
dy  return  by  the  shoneEt 

dno  objection  to  III  is  propi 


i-e  by  f  umi&huig  otheii 


on,  baggnt-e  and  papeis. 


nd  as  I  am  apprised  of  the  obliga- 
e  United  Slates  and  bus  Catholic 
t  men  on  earth  who  would  wantonly 
impacted  rij^htsol  the  twusDverei^- 


.1  WilUo- 


mustyieldtotheobUgat 

ons  of  public  duty. 

from  my  purpose,  and 

the  e<„n„a,.y   of  Capta 
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In  his  "  Proofs  of  tiie  Corniptio. 
kinson,"  Mr.  Clark  says: 


111   the  offidal  account  of   Towers'  mission, 
dressed  tollayoso,  theC^overrair  uf  Natchez.  I'o' 


The  General  i«eeived  me  coldly  enoush.  In  the  first  confer- 
ence, he  t>roke  out  with  saying  to  me  very  faitleriy,  "We  are  niingd, 
Sir.  both  yoii  and  myaelf,  without  receiving;  any  benefit  from  your 
voydRc/'  Aftcjwards,  he  asked  mcviiether  I  iiod  brought  the  ^x 
dollars  (etemally  these  six  hundred  and  forty 


Luspeeled.    The  freqnen 


dollars! 


atof  tl 


Nonhwestem  Ten 


lolakemej 


ordai 


obt^nedall  they  wished  by  the  treaty,  would  form  no  other  ponti- 


les, although  France 


madi;  them  the 


nvsubsidcd,  &c. ;  that  S[jsm  had  now 
ve  ccmiplcte  eifecl  t£>  the  treaty,  which 
ns  and  reodered  uaeleas  the  worlt  of 
inasmuch  as  hu  had,  as  he  said,  do. 

inent,  and  thnl  his  duly  and  his  honor  did  not  permit  him  to 

id'usc  the  conHdence  he  had  placed  in  liim  ;  finally  that  Spain 
having  ceded  to  the  Uniti'd  Stales  the  territory  of  the  Xatches, 
He,  It  might  happen  that  lie  Avould  be  appointed  Governor  of  it, 
and  that  then  opportunities  n-ould  not  be  wanting  for  liim  to  lalie 


The  letter  from  Baron  de  Carondelet.  which 
Po  e  s  de  e  ed  o  General  Wilkinson  on  Septem- 
be  3  sad  o  ha  e  appealed  to  his  ambition,  with 
he  p  on    e    hat  he  would  be  made  the  general  of 

e  n  pub         and   it   was  claimed  that   both 

F  and  Spa  n    vould  pay  the  troops  he  would 


The  frequent  communications  of  General  Wilkin- 
son with  alieg^ed  spies  gave  rise  to  suspicions ;  he 
was  accused  of  treachery,  tried  and  acquitted  in 
i8o3.  In  September,  i8l  [,  he  was  tried  for  alleged 
complicity  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  conspiracy,  and 
the  old  charges  against  him  were  again  brought 
forward.  He  made  a  defense  full  of  vituperation 
against  Generals  Wayne,  Scott,  and  others,  but  was 
again  acquitted,  though  the  e^Hdences  of  his  guilt 
seemed  strong.  Among  those  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses were  Thomas  Powers  and  the  late  Colonel 
Electus  Backus, 

In  1814  he  had  to  undergo  a  third  trial,  this  time 
for  alleged  misconduct  in  the  War  of  1812  ;  and  for 
the  third  time  he  was  acquitted.  Among  his  wit- 
nesses was  Brigadier-General  Moses  Porter,  who 
testified  that  he  had  served  under  him  since  April, 
1793.  This  was  the  Captain  Porter  who  received 
possession  of  Detroit  in  1796,  became  a  colonel  in 
1813,  and  subsequently  a  brigadier  by  brevet.  Cap- 
tain John  liiddle,  of  the  Forty-sixth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  fleneral  Alexander  Macomb  also 
testified  favorably  for  Wilkinson.  "  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,"  in  three  volumes,  contain  the  chief  points 
of  his  defense  in  his  several  trials,  which  wonder- 
fully resemble  those  of  General  Hull,  in  the  vigor 
\\ith   which   cotemporary   military   ofTicers  are   as- 
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INDIAN  WAkS  KKOM  1790  I'O  r 


At  1  HOI  TH  DLtroLt  had  been  siirreiitlered  lo  the  the  guard  to  consist  of  three  otlicers  and  twelve 

A 1  erican',    the   lintish  apparently  entertained  the  privates.     Jive   days   later   he   issued   the   follow- 

h  pe   that   the  fortunes  of  war  would  again  give  ing : 

tnem  control  of  the  West,  and  liritish  officers  were  general  obdrrs. 

COIltinU  div     asserting    and     exercising    authority    on  ^flcr  this  niKhl  Ihe  Guards  will  be  kcpl  in  the  fnUnwing  man- 

Ameni  in  soil       The  following  extract  from  a  letter  mi :  Vi^ere'  nud  I.'Kcuyers'  companies  will  altemattly  fumisli 

addressed  by  Peter  Andrain,  of  Detroit,  toGovernoV  aGuord  of  a  Sergeant  and  sin  privates,  10  be  slalionedat  Iheold 


St,  Clair  on  October  20,  1 800,  gives  an  idea  of  si 
of  their  illegal  actions.    Audrain  says : 

Belween  1 1  and  12  o'clock  on  tbe  evening  □(  the  [>th  inst.  eu 
Rrili^h  soldiers  headed  by  a  certain  Sargeant  Colu,  ivent  to 


ry  niglil  tc 
and  Andets 


.valry  wiU 


^  near  (he  place.    Althougb  badly  ivnunded  he  jumped  unt 


^  Ihc  I 

deserter  who,  shnosc  naked,  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  dark 
of  the  kitchen.  He  found  the  unfoilunate  man  In  so  dan 
a  state  that  he  informed  the  sergeant  he  could  not  beremi 
Maiden  vithout  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  Wher 
B  man  in  soldier's  dress,  standing  by  Sergeant  Cole,  said  t 
had  orders  to  take  the  prisoner  to  Maiden  dead  ot  alive.  St 
Cole  agreed,  and  he  was  carried  away  in  the  afternoon  and . 
Maiden    about    live   or   six    o'clock    the    nest   morning.    > 


r   (Uria 


le  probably  n< 
to  the  I'r-iHec 


sof  ai 


It  the  north  b 


The        form  at 


^ast  blockhoii 

Blockhonsesi  Vi^el'a,  11 
>orth1ilockbotise:andCs 
Bloekhou 


uid  so  on  from  the  Fort 


/s  of  the  Old  lilockhou 


ill  receive  Iheir  orders. 

end  at  Mey'sslone  House  and  Doctor 


The  English  also  continued  their  efforts  to  attach 
the  savages  to  themselves,  and  kept  them  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  unrest  by  their  promises  and  presents, 
which  were  so  far  in  excess  of  those  made  or  given 
by  the  United  States  that  many  Indians  remained 
unfriendly  to  the  Americans. 

In  1806  and  1807  there  was  much  disquiet  at 
Detroit  on  this  account,  and  a  new  stockade  was 
built  as  a  protective  measure. 

As  a  further  means  of  defense,  on  August  6,  1807, 
James  May,  adjutant -general,  ordered  a  patrol  guard 
of  militia  "  to  be  kepi  at  the  Indian  council-room" — 


On  September  3  there  was  a  grand  parade  of  the 
militia,  and  on  November  9  they  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  On  Novem- 
ber 14  there  was  again  a  general  rewew  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  First  Regiment  of  militia  and  the  Legion- 
ary Corps. 

On  July  27,  1810,  Governor  Hull  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that "  large  bodies  of  Indians  from 
the  westward  and  southward  continue  to  visit  the 
British  post  at  Amherstburg,  and  are  supplied  with 
provisions,  arms,  arnmunition,  etc.,  etc.  Much  more 
1  is  paid  to  them  than  usual." 
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On  September  17,  iSii,  Governor  Har 
:o  the  Secretary  of  War : 


now  dlatribating.    He  cxamuied  ILic  share  ol  unu 
:llicll  and  found  that  he  had  rece^-ed  an  cleffant  rifle* 


lately  in  the  K1ng'»  <*^o^  ^1  Maiden,  and  wa^  told  Ihat  the  quaii- 

ling.  It  la  Impos^ble  to  uwribc  this  prof  uuon  la  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  instigating  the  Indians  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  ;  it 
cannol  be  tu  seuure  Ihrir  trade,  for  ul!  their  peltries  collected  nn 
thcWabashoo  one  year,  if  sold  in  the  London  markets,  would 
not  pay  the  freight  nf  the  goods  which  have  been  given  to  the 


So  confident  was  General  Harrison  that  the  In- 
dians meant  mischief  that,  with  the  militia  and  some 
regular  soldiers  commanded  by  Colonel  JJoyd,  he 
proceeded  against  them,  and  thoroujjlily  defeated 
them  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  on  November  7, 
i8(i. 

IS  of  Derroit 


withstanding  this  defeat,  \hc  c\ 


felt  justly  alarmed,  as  but  ninety-four  soldiers  were 
then  stationed  in  the  town,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
on  Sunday,  December  8,  i8ii,to  take  measures  to 
protect  the  settlement.  Solomon  Sibley  was  chosen 
chainnan  and  A.  B.  Woodward  secretary.  It  was 
resol\ed  to  organize  a  night-watch  for  thirty  days, 
and  a  committee  of  fi\'e,  consisting  of  Solomon  Sib- 
ley, A.  H.  Woodward,  James  Witherell,  George 
McDougall,  and  Darnel  Baker  were  ai>pointed  to 
collect  funds  and  war  material.  Messrs.  Witherell 
and  Baker  declined  to  act,  and  H.  H.  Hickman  and 
Richard  Siiiythe  were  appointed  in  their  stead.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting,  on  December  10,  a  memorial 
to  Congress  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  urged 
that  "  the  whole  territory  is  a  double  frontier,"  "  the 
British  are  on  one  side,  the  savages  on  the  other." 
"  every  individual  house  is  a  frontier."  "  no  farm  is 
covered  by  another  farm  in  the  rear  of  it."  and  in 
view  of  these  facts,  Congress  was  asked  to  provide 
more  garrisons  in  the  West,  and  to  send  reinforce- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  Detroit.  The 
memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  on  December 
37.  N'o  action  was  taken  on  the  subject,  hut  the 
War   of   i8ii   soon   after   settled    this   with    other 
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THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


The  searching  of  American  vessels  for  British- 
born  seamen,  which  was  styled  the  "right  of  search," 
and  the  impressment  of  several  thousand  American 
sailors,  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  War  of  i8[2. 

The  immediate  reason  was  the  attack  by  the 
British  ship  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake,  an 
American  vessel,  lying  in  Lynnhaven  Ray,  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  the  officers  of  the  Leopard  claim- 
ing that  the  Chesapeake  was  harboring  three  desert- 
ers from  the  British  ruivy.  The  British  Government 
promptly  disowned  the  act,  but  was  slow  in  making 
reparation ;  and,  as  the  impressment  was  continued 
and  the  search  for  British  seamen  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, the  breach  was  ever  widening.  Finally,  the 
President  ordered  British  ships  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  No  heed  was  paid  to  his  proclamation, 
and,  on  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared  against 
Great  Britain. 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  tall  for  militia  from  the  several  States. 
!t  was  evident  that  the  war  would  be  along  the 
border  line  of  Canada,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  citizens  of  Detroit  held  a 
meeting,  and.  as  Governor  Hull  was  absent,  requested 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  call  out  the  militia. 
The  .Secretary  was  cautious  about  exercising  author- 
ity, not  being  certain  that  Governor  Hull  was  not 
in  fhe  territory,  and  he  therefore  refused.  Mean- 
time, it  became  increasingly  evident,  from  the 
detention  of  citizens  of  Detroit  by  the  Canadian 
authorities,  and  from  the  erection  of  batteries  at 
Amherstburg,  that  hostilities  were  imminent,  and  as 
General  Hull  did  not  arrive,  measures  of  resistance 
were  determined  upon.  Messrs.  Elijah  Brush  and 
Solomon  Sibley,  and  Colonels  George  McDougall 
and  John  R.  Williams  caused  the  militia  to  be 
ordered  out,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  some  six 
hundred  men  from  the  city  and  adjoining  farms 
gathered  as  volunteers. 

On  the  evening  of  May  14,  i8i2,  they  paraded 
under  command  of  Major  James  Witherell,  On 
June  12  they  were  ordered  to  parade  "  each  Satur- 
day, at  four  o'clock,  in  the  rear  of  D.  Forsyth's 
encampment,"  and  the  commanding  officer  of  each 
company  was  ordered  to  cause  two  hours  each  day. 


Saturdays  excepted,  to  be  devoted  to  disciplining 
the  men.  On  June  27,  James  Witherell,  major  com- 
mandant, issued  a  general  order  giving  notice  that 
"  the  signal  of  an  alarm  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  would  be  three  rounds  fired  from  a  field  piece 
near  the  south  gate  of  the  Town  of  Detroit,  and 
that  the  militia  were  then  to  assemble." 

Meanwhile,  an  army  of  some  twelve  hundred 
men  drafted  from  Ohio  by  the  President,  and  three 
hundred  volunteers  under  Colonel  Miller,  together 
with'  other  troops,  were  collected  at  IDayton.  On 
May  25  Governor  Meigs  turned  over  the  command 
to  General  Hull,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Detroit,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  the  force, 
which  consisted  of  three  regirnents  under  command 
of  Colonels  McArthur,  Cass,  and  Findley,  left  Day- 
ton with  over  two  thousand  rank  and  file.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  while  at  Fort  Findley,  General  Hull 
received  a  letter,  dated  June  18,  the  very  day  that 
war  was  declared,  announcing  that  war  would  soon 
be  declared.  Possibly  it  was  written  early  in  the 
day,  before  the  declaration  had  actually  been  issued. 
On  July  I,  when  near  the  old  British  Fort  Miami, 
on  the  Maumee  River,  a  small  schooner,  the  Cuya- 
hoga, fielonging  to  Captain  Chapin,  was  employed 
to  carry  a  quantity  of  fraggage  to  Detroit,  and  about 
thirty  officers  and  privates  were  sent  with  it  for  pro- 
It  being  the  last  of  the  month,  complete  muster- 
rolls  had  been  made  out,  and  either  by  accident  or 
design  these  and  other  private  papers  of  General 
Hull,  contained  in  a  small  trunk,  were  placed  on  the 
vessel.  An  open  boat  with  the  sick  was  sent  at 
the  same  time.  On  July  2,  when  opposite  Maiden, 
the  Cuyahoga  was  captured  by  the  British,  who  thus 
became  pos-sessed  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  force 
under  command  of  General  Hull.  The  same  day, 
while  on  the  road  to  Detroit,  General  Hull  received 
a  second  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  also 
dated  June  18,  containing  the  announcement  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  One  of  the  two  letters  was 
sent  by  a  courier ;  the  other  was  sent  by  mail  to 
Cleveland,  to  be  forwarded  from  there  by  express. 
Charles  Shaler,  a  young  lawyer  of  Cleveland, 
agreed  to  take  the  letter  for  thirty-five  dollars.  He 
left  Cleveland  June  28,  and  overtook  the  army  at 
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the  Raisin,  about  2  a.  m..  on  July  2.  After  receiv- 
ing the  letter,  General  Hull  rested  a  day  at  French- 
town,  and  on  July  4  built  a  bridge  across  the 
Huron  River  near  Brownsiown,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  the  village  now  called  Gibralter. 
Troops  sent  from  Detroit  to  aid  in  preparing  the 
road  met  the  army  near  that  place.  At  this  time 
Major  Whistler's  company  of  First  Infantry  and 
Captain  Dyson's  company  of  artillery  were  in 
charge  of  the  fort  at  Detroit.  On  the  5th  the  army 
passed  through  the  villages  of  Brownstown  and  Mon- 
guagon,  crossed  the  Ecorce  and  Rouge,  and  arrived 
the  same  day  at  Springwells.  They  had  travelled  a 
distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles  through  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  building  bridges  as  they 
went,  wading  innumerable  swamps, 
and  enduring  many  hardships 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  Colonel 
Cass  was  sent  to  Maiden  with  a  fl  »g 
of  truce  to  demand  the  baggage  and 
prisoners  captured  in  the  schooner 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  bl  ndfold 
ed,  his  demands  refused,  and  he  was 
escorted  back.  The  next  dav  fne 
pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  d  ra  11 
from  the  fort  and  placed  on  the  b  mk 
in  front  of  the  army,  in  a  situdti  m  to 
annoy  the  enemy  at  .Sandwich 

On  July  12  General  Hull,  sending 
the  boats  and  canoes  down  the  ri\er 
made  a  feint  ot  crossinff  at  Spring 
wells,  but  after  dark  he  crossed  o\er 
with  his  whole  force  from  Ham 
tramck,  and  marched  to  Sandw'ich. 
On  his  arrival  he  issued  two  hiuidred 
copies  ot  a  proclamation  to  the  Ca- 
nadians.   A  fac-simite.  reduced   in 

On  July  13  he  sent  a  small  re- 
connoitering  fon;e,  under  Caplain 
Ulrj-,  towards  Maiden.  They  returned  in  the 
evening  on  July  14.  and  reported  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  Indians  iii  the  way. 
General  Hull  then  sent  a  detachment  of  Captain 
Sloan's  cavalry,  and  they  returned  with  information 
that  a  body  of  Indians  had  gone  up  the  river.  Mc- 
Arthur,  with  one  hundred  of  his  regiment  and  a 
rifle  corps  from  Colonel  Findley's,  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit, and  subsequently  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Detroit 
Dragoons,  followed,  with  orders  t"  go  to  the  Thames 
and  procure  provisions.  He  overtook  Mc.Xrthur,  and 
went  with  him  about  si.xty  miles  abt>ve  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  returning  in  the  evening  of  the  17th 
with  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  On  the  same  day, 
before  McArthur's  party  had  returned,  Colonel 
Cass,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  pushed 
on  to  ihe  river  Aux  Canards,  and  took  possession 


of  the  bridge,  but  as  General  Hull  would  not  allow 
them  to  fortify  or  push  on  to  Maiden,  the  results 
were  unimportant. 

During  this  period  General  Hull  spent  much  of 
his  lime  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  24th,  during  his 
absence.  Colonel  McArthur  sent  a  detachment  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  the  region  of  Turkey  Creek ; 
but  they  were  themselves  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
and  forced  to  retreat,  «itli  a  loss  of  six  killed.  This 
was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  campaign. 

Meantime  the  British  forces  were  active,  and 
before  the  news  of  the  war  had  reached  Mackinaw, 
that  post  was  summoned  to  .'iurrender,  and  on  July 
ijtli  was  surrendered,  the  patrol  oflieers  and  troops 
reaching  Detroit  August  4.     General  Hull  was  now 
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manifestly  disheartened,  and  this  feeling  was  so 
apparent  that  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  lost 
confidence  in  his  leadership. 

Early  in  .\ugust  an  e.'^press  arrived  with  informa- 
tion that  Captain  Henry  Brush,  who  had  been  sent 
bv  ("lovernor  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  with  a  company  of 
volunteers,  and  provisions  for  the  army,  was  at  the 
river  Raisin,  waiting  for  an  escort.  This  was  at 
finit  refused,  but  finally  General  Hull  consented  to 
send  Major  T.  B.  Van  Horn  with  two  hundred 
men.  The  major  crossed  the  Detroit  River  August 
4,  and  marched  that  evening  as  far  as  the  river 
Ecorce.  The  fnlloviing  morning  the  force  pushed 
on,  and,  as  they  entered  the  open  ground  of  lirowns- 
town,  were  attacked  by  Tecumseh  with  several  hun- 
dred Indians  and  British  soldiers.  The  suddenness 
i)f  the  attack  threw  the  troops  into  confusion,  and 
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the  entire  force  retreated  towards  Detroit,  and  sent 
news  of  the  disaster  to  General  Hull.  This  defeat, 
and  the  plainly  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  the  offi- 
cers at  no  advance  being  made  in  Canada,  caused 
General  Hull  to  call  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
decided  to  advance  on  Maiden.  Preparatory  orders 
to  this  end  were  issued,  but  ere  the  preparations 
were  compiete,  an  order  was  issued  by  General  Hull 
to  cross  avtr  to  Detroit.  Accordingly,  on  the  night 
of  August  7th  and  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  main 
body  ()f  the  army  returned. 

Immediately  on  their  return,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller,  with  six  hundred  troops,  was  ordered  to  open 
communication  with  Captain  Brush  at  the  Raisin. 
They  left  on  the  afternoon  of  August  8,  and  on  the 
next  day,  at  about  4.  P.  m„  when  two  miles  below 
thevillageofMonguagon,  the  first  guard,  commanded 
by  Captain  Snelling  of  the  Fourth  United  States 
Regiment,  was  fired  on  by  an  e.\tensi\'e  line  of 
British  and  Indians.  Miller's  force,  however,  made 
so  good  a  defence  that  the  British  and  Indians 
retreated.  Colonel  Miller  sent  an  express  to  Gen- 
eral Hull  witlf  information  of  his  success,  and  re- 
quested a  supply  of  provisions. 

Colonel  McArthur  was  ordered  to  take  one  hun- 
dred men  from  his  regiment,  and  six  hundred  ra- 
tions for  Colonel  Millers  forces,  to  proceed  down 
the  river  in  boats,  and  bring  the  wounded  to  Detroit. 
He  embarked  his  force  on  the  morning  of  August 
10  in  nine  boats,  and  arrived  safely  at  Colonel  Mil- 
ler's encampment,  two  miles  above  Brownstown. 
As  soon  as  he  could  deliver  his  provisions  and  place 
the  wounded  men  in  the  boats,  he  commenced  his 
return,  but  the  British  brig  Hunter  anchored  in  the 
path  of  his  boats,  at  the  head  of  Crosse  Isle,  and 
prevented  them  from  returning.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  General  Hull  to  inform  him  of  this  new 
trouble  and  to  ask  for  wagons  to  carry  up  the 
wounded.  These  were  sent,  but  as  they  could  not 
get  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  boats,  the 
wounded  were  placed  in  small  canoes  and  thus  con- 
veyed to  shore. 

As  soon  as  he  was  supplied  with  provisions  and 
relieved  of  the  wounded.  Colonel  Miller  had  intend- 
ed to  march  to  the  Raisin,  but  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness:  and  an  express  soon  arrived  from  General 
Hull  with  positive  orders  to  return.  These  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  on  August  13  his  force  reached 
Detroit. 

On  the  13th  the  British  were  seen  marching  up 
from  Sandwich  t<)  a  point  opposite  Fort  Detroit, 
and  within  point-blank  shot  of  our  batteries ;  but 
General  Hull  would  not  suffer  his  gunners  to  lire, 
and  even  allowed  the  British  tii  erect  batteries  with- 
out being  molested.  All  this  time  Captain  Brush, 
with  the  provisions  for  the  army,  was  at  the  Raisin, 


and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  General  Hull  sent 
an  escort  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  troops,  under 
Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass,  to  his  relief.  The 
force  took  a  circuitous  route,  and  when  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Detroit  became  entangled  in 
a  swamp,  and  as  they  were  without  provisions,  the 
ac  dent  w  as  a  serious  one  On  August  1 5,  during 
their  tbsence  two  Bruish  officers  arrived  from 
Sandiich  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  letter  from 
General  Brock  demanding  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Detroit  General  Hull  at  once  returned  a  letter,  in 
which  were  the  followmg  words:  "I  am  ready  to 
meet  any  force  wl  ich  n  aj  be  at  your  disposal." 

British  armed  vessels  soon  appeared  in  sight,  and 
the  battery  on  the  opposite  shore  began  to  play 
upon  the  fort.  The  fire  was  returned  from  our 
batteries  and  the  fori,  and  one  of  the  enemy's  guns 
was  silenced  in  a  few  minutes.  Tradition  says 
there  was  then  standing,  at  the  comer  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  GriswoJd  Streets,  a  magnificent  pear 
tree,  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  pride  and 
delight  of  the  citizens.  During  the  cannonading 
from  the  opposite  shore,  it  was  perceived  that  this 
tree  served  as  a  mark  to  direct  the  aim  of  the  enemy 
A       Id         by    h  f   Mil  as    h      f 

d         d  dnHpocddh      fully 

toh         k       dpldhdji       hg      b      md 
n         >    ap  d  p    i,  po     h       u^h    Id  A 

fona  hfmhBnhbary  nruk 
itp  lyhha  g         r)gff 

tl    d     f    h  k     M  I      p        d  f  n 

ai  i        I    ra  d       F  J  h  11 

g         1    1  f  h  H      h  pi     d 

th         k 

A      ooashbnbdm       bgnh 
grea  f  h  bl        f         y 

sow  ha^lypkdp  dbud  d 
clothing  and  furniture  were  thus  concealed.  Several 
of  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  a  ravine  on  the 
Cass  Farm;  others,  with  beds  and  bedding,  were 
sheltered  in  the  fort.  Some  of  the  women,  mean- 
while, were  making  cartridges  and  others  scraping 
lint.  Many  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  inovements 
of  the  enemy,  and  learned  to  dodge  the  shells. 
Numbers  of  dwellings  were  badly  damaged.  Some 
of  the  shots  aimed  at  the  battery  struck  the  United 
States  storehouse ;  one  passed  over  it,  and  perforated 
the  stone  building  (afterward';  the  Mansion  House) 
where  Judge  Woodw    d  h  d  h    q  art  H    had 

just  risen  from  his  b  d  d  <to  d  g  be  de  it 
when  a  shot  came    h         1      h      00m  k  the 

pillow  and  the  bed,      d  d  h  h    fire- 

place, while  the  spen   b  11      11  d  floor. 

Another  large  shot  f  II     p      A  g  gdon's 

house,  on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Congress  Street,  passed  through  the  roof,  struck 
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upiiii  a  table  around  which  the  family  wtrt  sittini, 
and  went  througii  the  fli>or  into  the  cellar. 

In  the  evening  General  Hull  sent  a  courier  to  the 
detachment  under  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass 
ordering  them  to  return,  as  the  fort  had  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender.  The  detachment  marched 
until  two  o'clock  that  night  on  their  return,  and  the 
next  morning  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  m 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  where  they  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.  A  party  of  dragoons  sent  forward  to 
reconnoiter  returned  with  the  news  that  th<  ugh  the 
Indians  were  yelhng  through  the  c  mmons  the 
American  flag  w -is  still  hoibted  at  the  fort  Soon 
afterwards  a  note  was  recei\ed  from  (  eneral  Hull 
informing  them  of  the  capitulation  and  ordering 
(hem  in.  At  6  >  I  k  on  the  mirim,  f  this  da v 
(August  16  the  nrtishbegm  firnif  Soon  after 
in  full  sight  of  (  eneral  Hull  and  his  armj  their 
troops  began  crossing  over  to  Springwells  Before 
eight  o'clock  they  had  landed  nnd  bet,un  their 
march  towirds  Detroit  So  satished  apparently 
was  Brock  that  he  would  not  be  attacked  thit  he 
rode  several  hundri,d  yards  ahead  of  his  trx>p5 
His  army  tonsisted  of  thirty  r  j  il  artillensts  three 
hundred  regulars  four  hundred  militia  and  about 
six  hundred  Indians  the  fone  also  had  fhree  six 
and  two  three  pounders  The  tnmps  advanced 
towards  the  fort  without  oppt  ition^hc  mihtia  and 
regulars  on  the  margin  of  the  iner  and  the  Indians 
under  Teiumseh  next  to  the  woods  \t  this  time 
Hull  had  an  opportunity  to  repulse  General  Brock, 
A  battery  of  two  twenty-four-pounders,  under 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Anderson,  was  stationed  on 
Jefferson  Avenue,  where  it  now  intersects  Wayne 
Street.  The  high  bluff  then  existing  at  that  point 
afforded  an  excellent  and  commanding  position. 
Colonel  Anderson  subsequently  told  C.  C.  Troiv- 
bridge  that  he  "had  his  fuse  ready,  and  by  one  dis- 
charge could  have  blown  Brock's  close  column  to 
pieces;  but,  instead,  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
from  Hull  not  to  fire." 

Colonel  Miller,  with  the  Fourth  Regiment,  was 
inside  the  fort,  and  the  volunteers  from  Ohio  and  a 
portion  of  the  Michigan  militia  were  on  the  com- 
mons in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  British  troops 
were  exposed  on  all  sides  except  the  river,  but  they 
continued  to  advance,  and  when  they  reached  what 
is  now  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street,  (leneral  Hull  or- 
dered all  the  soldiers  to  retire  inside  the  fort.  Soon 
after  a  ball  from  the  British  battery,  which  now  kept 
up  a  constant  fire,  was  thrown  inside  the  fort,  and 
killed  Captain  Hanks,  Lieutenant  Sibley,  and  Dr. 
Reynolds,  and  wounded  Dr,  Blood.  Another  shot 
passed  through  the  gate,  killing  two  soldiers  in 
the  barracks.  Two  men  were  also  killed  outside. 
There  were  so  many  soldiers  inside,  together  with 


uonipn  and  children  who  had  romr  there  for  pro- 
tection that  It  was  alm')st  imp()ssible  for  a  ball  to 
strike  in  the  fort  without  killing  some  one  Very 
little  injur)  was  expenented  from  the  shells  for, 
though  well-directed  they  generally  burst  before 
reaching  the  fort 

By  this  time  if  not  before  denerdl  Hull  seems  to 
ha\e  fully  made  up  his  mmd  to  surrender  and  his 
son  Captain  A  P  Hull  was  ordered  10  display  a 
white  flag  from  the  fort  The  hnng  from  the  bat- 
tery ( n  the  Canadian  side  s  ion  ceased,  and  Captain 
Hull  was  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  meet  Brock's 
forces       The  inappropriate ness  o£  sending  such  a 
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(  lei,^  wh)  were  sent  by  General  Brock  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  surrender,  were  allowed  to  ride 
in  before  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  ;  and  almost 
before  the  garrison  knew  w  hat  was  going  on,  they 
were  prismers  of  the  British  army.  Many  of  the 
militia  distmctly  witnes.sed  the  arrival  of  Brock's 
armj  -it  Springwells  and  were  chagrined  beyond 
measure  it  the  apathj  of  their  commander ;  and 
when  required  to  surrender  their  rifles,  disbanded  in 
disorder  miny  of  them  breaking  their  guns,  and  all 
was  confusion,  every  man  seeming  to  act  upon  his 
individual  convictions.  When  the  soldiers  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  to  be  delivered  as  prisoners,  A.  C, 
Truax,  one  of  the  territorial  militia,  determined  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  escape.  Handing  his  gun, 
with  a  careless  air,  to  a  solilier  near  by.  he  entered 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  cantonment,  shouldered 
his  trunk,  and  proceeded  on  his  way,  passing  succes- 
sively and  successfully  English  and  American  oifi- 
cers,  both  of  whom  supposed  him  to  be  detailed  (or 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  trunk.  Once  out  of 
reach,  he  travelled  at  leisure,  and  made  his  way  to 
Schenectady. 

About  12  o'clock,  on  August  16,  the  British  forces, 
with  General  Brock  at  their  head,  marched  into  the 
fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out,  the  American 
flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  British  colors  hois- 
ted. The  terms  of  capitulation,  printed  at  the  time, 
are  given  herewith  in  fac-simile.  By  the  capitulation 
General  Hull  surrendered  about  two  thousand  men, 
forty  barrels  of  powder,  four  hundred  rounds  of 
twenty- four-pound  shot,  one  hundred  thousand 
ball  cartridges,  twenty-four  thousand  stands  of  arms, 
ihirty-five  iron  and  eight  brass  cannon,  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions. 

The  next  day  the  British  commenced  removing 
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the  military  stores  to  Maiden  ami  fjr  a  monlh  tiie 
river  was  covered  with  smali  boats  enijaijed  in  tiieir 
transportation.  General  Hull  stipulated  ttiat  Clp 
tain  Brush  and  the  stores  at  tlie  rnir  Raisin  should 
also  be  surrendered,  and  Captain  I  lliott  a  son  of 
the  British  Indian  agent,  was  sent  to  him  with  the 
articles  of  capitulation ;  but  in  this  case  the  British 
"caught  a  Tartar,"  for  Captain  Thomas  Rowland 
who  was  with  Colonel  Brush  m  commmd  of  ^ 
volunteer  rifle  company,  raised  and  equipped  bj 
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dcr  ihc  Cmmiud  of  Mq.  Gen,  Baocii.  &  ;villlKsinlid«El 
ptiliiiicliof  war,^idllheeiireptianof  (bchoFllie  Mi^iliA  of 
lilt  Michigan  TEHirory  who  bave  noi  joiiiEd  ihe  \imy. 

•d.    All  pMic  Stons,  iitmfi  all  public  (J<icamci>t5  includ, 
ing  mtiy  OlinB  «llo  ot  "  public  niture  will  be  immciiudf 
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garrisoned  Detroit  Mith  two  hundred  and  hft\  nien 
and  Itft  It  in  tominand  of  Colontl  Proctor  nith 
A  B  Woodward  one  of  the  American  judges  a'^ 
secretary  of  the  Territorj  A  reduced  cop\  of  tuo 
I'roclamations  of  Colonel  Proctor  s  from  an  original 
12x15  lULhes  m  bize  '^'Ki^en 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  General  Hull  was 
receded  with  universal  etecration  jnd  astonishment 
Miny  belie\ed  him  a  traitur  and  there  are  not  a 
ie\s  stories  and  traditions  embc)d^in^  this  belief 
Re\  Dr  Alfred  Brunson  a  soldier  in  General  Har- 
nson  s  -irmj  in  a  work  called  the  Western  Pio 
neer  tells  of  a  midshipman  on  one  of  Perry  s  ships 
who  said  it  was  a  fact  that  Hull  sent  word  "  to  the 
British  that  war  was  declared  before  the  news  of  it 
reached  Detroit.' 
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himself,  detained  Elliott  as  a  prisoner,  carried  him 
thirty  miles,  and  then  released  him,  retaining  his 
horse,  however,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  sick,  and  they, 
with  Captain  Brush  and  all  his  command  and  stores, 
successfully  escaped  to  Ohio. 

The  captured  Ohio  troops  were  paroled,  and  sent 
home  by  way  of  Cleveland.  The  Michigan  militia 
were  released.  Most  rjf  the  regular  troops  were 
conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  some  of  them 
were  literally   "sent  to  Halifax."       General   Brock 


A  confirmation  of  a  part  of  this  sheep  story  is 
found  in  Colonel  J,  finelling's  reply  to  '■Hull's 
Memoirs,"  published  in  the  Detroit  Gazette  for 
September  13  ami  20,  1825.    Colonel  Snelling  said  ; 
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lock  of   Merinu 
fields  adjoining  I 

Icnce  in  hi^  Mo.t 


me,"  she  said,  and  leading  ihe  officer  up  stairs,  she 
threw  open  a  bedroom  door,  and,  pointing  to  the  old 
lady,  said,  ■'  There,  sir,  is  a  British  piece,  all  that  I 
have.  Seize  her ! "  The  officer  turned  on  his  heel, 
made  a  spring,  hit  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  stair  in  his  flight,  and  never  called  on  Mrs. 
Dodemead  again. 

While  the.se  events  were  in  progress  the  governor 
of  Ohio  was  collecting  reinforcements  for  Hull's 
army,  and  had  ordered  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
detached  militia  of  his  State,  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  to  l>e  gathered.  The  re.sponse  was 
gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  the  ranks  were  soon 
filled.     The  most  prominent,  intelligent,  and  wealthy 


The  taking  of  the 
sheep  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Cass  at  the  time 
of  Hull's  trial.  He  said: 
"  Another  detachment 
*  *  *  brought  down  a 
considerable  number  of 
sheep  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundreds,  which 
were  taken  care  of  at 
IJetroit  and  its  environs, 
when  surrendered. " 

Additional  indications 
of  the  popular  opinion  as 
to  Gen,  Hull  are  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  lire- 
voort  and  other  families 
preserve  stories  of  a  plaii 
having  been  arranged  to 
capture  a  British  vessel, 
which   was    laden   with 
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Bois  Blanc  Island ;  but  after  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. General  Hull  delayed  and  hesitated,  and  would 
not  allow  the  project  to  be  carried  out. 

Soon  after  the  surrender,  officers  were  sent  round 
to  disarm  the  citizens.  One  of  them  came  to  the 
door  of  Mrs,  Dodemead,  who  had  In  her  care  a  little, 
old,  dried-up,  bedridden  woman  from  Canada, 
whom'  she  had  kindly  provided  with  a  home, 
"  Madam,"  said  the  officer,  as  Mrs.  IJodemead 
opened  the  door,  '•  1  am  ordered  by  Colonel  Proctor 
to  disarm  the  citizens,  and  take  all  guns  to  the  fort. 
Have  you  any  in  your  house.'"  Mrs.  Dodemead 
replied  that  she  had  "  one  British  piece."     "  Follow 


young  men  of  the  country  eagerly  enrolled  them- 
selves for  service.  A  new  quota  of  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers went  into  camp  at  Georgetown  ;  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  on  August  iC,  at  the  very  time 
General  Hull  was  capitulating  at  Detroit,  Henry 
Clay  was  addressing  these  troops,  anticipating  in 
his  address  the  fall  of  Maiden  and  the  conquest  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  surrender  of  Detroit  did  not  dishearten  the 
Western  States,  neither  did  they  propose  to  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  British;  during afl  the  fall  of  1812 
preparations  and  plans  were  being  made  for  its  re- 
capture, and  in  January,  18(3,  General  Winchester, 
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in  command  of  one  of  the  divisions,  was  marching 
towards  Deiroil.  On  arrivini^  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Mauniee,  he  learned  that  the  Indians  were  meditat- 
ing an  attack  on  Frenchtown.  in  Monroe  County, 
and  immediately  sent  Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis 
with  s\x  hundred  and  sixty  men  to  defend  the  place. 
On  January  18  they  defeated  the  British  and  In- 
dians, and  on  the  evening  of  the  zoth  General  Win- 
chester arrived  with  three  hundred  additional  troops. 
Soon  after  reaching  Frenchtown,  the  scouts  informed 
him  that  he  would  be  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the 
2ist  by  a  force  from  Maiden.  He  did  not  credit 
the  report,  and  therefore  failed  to  make  adequate 
Ijreparations  for  defence.  Early  on  the  nmrning  of 
January  22,  his  sentinels  fired  three  guns  in  quick 
succession.  The  troops  were  iastantly  formed,  and 
almost  immediately  the  British  opened  a  heaiy  tire 
on  the  camp  from  several  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
■was  quickly  followed  by  a  charge  of  British  regulars, 
a  general  tire  of  small  arms,  and  Indian  yells  on 
the  right  and  left. 

The  American  armywas  soon  in  confu.sion.  Lieu- 
tenant Garrett,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  retreated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  surrendered.  All 
of  his  force  were  massacred,  he  alone  escaping. 
Another  party  of  about  thirty  men  ran  nearly  three 
miles,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  savages,  and,  after 
they  had  surrendered,  half  of  their  number  was 
shot  and  tomahawked.  In  short,  the  greater  part 
of  the  retreating  force  fell  a  s:icrifice  to  the  fury  of 
the  Indians.  The  snow  was  so  deep,  and  the  cold 
so  intense,  that  the  troops  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
unable  to  elude  their  pursuers. 

After  the  surrender  Colonel  Proi-tor  inforined  the 
American  officers  that  his  own  wounded  must  be 
carried  to  Maiden  in  the  first  boats,  but  that  early 
in  the  morning  their  wounded  should  also  be  re- 
moved; and  that  a  guard,  in  the  meantime,  should 
be  left  with  them.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  pris- 
oners were  marched  off.  l)rs.  Todd  and  Bowers, 
of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  were  left  with  the 
wounded.  The  only  guard  left  to  protect  them  was 
Major  Reynolds  and  two  wr  three  interpreters. 
Soon  after  the  British  forces  had  left,  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  painted  black  and  red,  came  into  the 
town.  Their  chiefs  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  kill  all  the  wounded  who  were  unable 
to  march,  to  revenge  their  warriors  lost  '  ■  battle. 
The  houses  of  Jean  B.  Jeraume  and  Gabriel  (lodfroy, 
which  contained  most  of  the  prisoners,  were  imme- 
diately set  on  fire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
wounded  were  consumed  in  the  flames ;  many,  who 
were  able  to  crawl,  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the 
windows,  but  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  they  were 
tomahawked,  scalped,  and  pushed  back  alive.  Some, 
who  were  net  in  these  houses,  were  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  flames;  and  others  were  scalped 


and  mangled  and  left  l\ing  m  thL  nail  Sworn 
testimony  m  abundante  subsequenclv  submitted  tn 
Congress  b)  Judge  Woodward  shows  that  after 
these  e\enfi  the  dead  bodies  were  literalK  <le\oured 
where  the\  la)   bj  hogs  and  dogs 

In  after  >ears  the  citizens  of  Duroit  did  not  fill 
to  do  honor  to  the  heroes  of  Kentucky  who  «en. 
massacred  at  the  Raism  tin  June  22  1818  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  countil  house  to  take 
measures  for  collectmg  the  remains  of  ihe  Amen- 
ran  officers  and  soldiers  killed  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Januarj  22  1813  (,o\emor  Cass  pre- 
sided A  committee  was  appointed  to  remo\e  the 
remains  from  the  ri\cr  Kaism  to  Detroit  and  on 
August  8  1818  the\  were  buried  m  the  I'nitestint 
Burying  Ground  with  the  honors  of  war  \vi 
oration  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was  delivered  at 
the  council-house  by  Saraitel  T.  liavenport,  and  a 
large  procession  accompanied  the  honored  relics  to 
their  new  resting  place. 

In  1834  the  bo\  containing  these  remains  (all  of 
the  skulLs  showing  the  mark  of  the  tomakawk)  was 
removed  to  the  City  Cemetery  on  Clinton  Street; 
and  from  there  again  removed,  in  September,  1849, 
by  Colcmel  F.  Brooks,  who  carried  them,  with  other 
bones  collected  in  Monroe  County,  to  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  He  arrived  there  on  September  30,  and 
the  venerated  remains  were  deposited,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  in  the  State  Cemetery  of  Ken- 
After  the  massacre  at  the  Raisin,  the  few  who 
were  judged  able  to  march  were  taken  to  Maiden 
and  Detroit,  but  when  any  of  them  gave  out  they 
were  tomahawked  without  mercy.  Those  who  could 
scarcely  walk  on  account  of  w<mnded  and  bleeding 
feet  were  compelled  to  dance  on  the  frozen  ground 
for  the  amusement  of  the  savages. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  Detroit,  the 
inhabitants  used  great  exertions  to  procure  accom- 
modations for  the  wounded,  and  to  ransom  the 
prisoner.s  from  the  Indians.  Thirty-four  c)r  more 
were  ransomed  here,  seven  by  Colonel  Plliiott  of 
Maiden,  and  one  by  Colonel  Francis  Baby.  Day 
after  day,  for  a  month,  the  prisoners  were  brought 
in;  and  with  the  characteristic  sympathy  of  their 
sex,  the  women  left  ordinary  duties  undone  that  they 
might  watch  at  their  doors  to  bargain  for  the  ran- 
som and  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  unfortunate  prisoners  were  literally  hawked 
about  the  streets  for  sale,  the  price  ranging  from  ten 
dollars  to  eighty  dollars.  The  only  question  with 
the  Indians  seemed  to  be,  whether  they  could  get 
more  goods  for  a  live  captive  than  for  a  fresh  scalp. 
One  account  says,  "They  even  dug  up  the  dead 
bodies  and  tore  off  their  scalps  that  they  might  cheat 
their  employers  by  selling  them  at  the  same  price  as 
if  taken  from  the  newly  dead."     In  their  efforts  to 
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satisfy  tlie  savages  anJ  riilease  the  noble  Kentucki- 
atis  whc»  had  volunteered  fur  the  reseue  of  IJetroit, 
many  citizens  absoluttl/  impoverished  themselves. 
Househuld  valuables,  clothing,  shawls,  and  bl.-inkets 
from  the  beds,  were  given  in  exchange  for  tlie  cap- 
General  Cass,  in  an  article  contained  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1827,  shows  concki- 
sively  that  the  Hritish  Government  did  not  ransom 
a  single  prisoner  during  the  War  of  i8r2,  and  that 
a  positive  official  order  was  issued  proliibiting  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  so  doing.  He  also  shows  that  the 
order  of  General  I'roctor,  to  allow  five  dollars  for 
prisoners  brought  in  alive,  was  not  issued  until  July 
20,  1813.  long  after  the  time  when  it  could  have 
saved  the  life  of  a  single  person,  and  then  only  five 
dollars  a  prisoner  was  offered,  when  scores  had  been 
ransomed  by  the  Americans  for  fifty  dollars  and 
upwards  each. 

The  barbarities  of  the  Indians  were  under  the  eye 
and  by  the  consent  of  I'roctor,  whose  name  should 
be  disassociated  from  the  country  he  represented : 
he  was  a  creature  without  honor  or  humanity,  his 
character  and  his  acts  were  infamous.  Following  up 
the  impulses  of  his  nature,  in  order  to  retaliate  for 
the  implied  condemnation  of  his  course  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to  ransom  cap- 
tives, he  forbade  any  further  ransoming,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  massacre,  in  the  middle  of  a  cold 
winter,  ordered  all  the  leading  Americans,  some 
thirty  in  number,  to  leave  the  Territory. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  original 
notifications,  preser\'ed  by  the  State  Historical  So- 
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These  or<lers  drew  out  a  protest,  which  is  given 
n  full  in  Niles'  Register,  Volume  V,  page  185.  It 
ivas  dated  February  i,  1813, and  began  as  follows: 


n  the  Terril 


The  protest  then  recites  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
of  i8i2.  claims  that  the  order  to  leave  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  surrender,  and  that  it 
IS  the  duty  of  the  signers  to  resist  the  orders,  and 
requests  Judge  Woodward  to  present  the  protest  to 


Proctor.  It  was  signed  by  Lewis  Bond,  David  Mi 
Lean,  William  Wiis<m,  John  Dicks.  Arcli.  Lyon, 
Israel  Taylor,  Anderson  Martin,  William  M.  Scott, 
David  Henderson,  William  Russell,  Joseph  Spenci 
James  Patterson,  George  R.  Chittenden,  W.  Robert- 
son, John  Walker,  Conrad  Seek,  E.  Brush,  Conrad 
Ten  Eyck,  Pcler  Desnoyers,  Robert  Smart,  Janii 
Burnett,  Richard  H.  Jones,  William  Brown,  J.  Mi 
Donnell,  John  Congsctt,  Duncan  Reid,  A.  Langan, 
George  Battzes,  and  James  Chittenden. 

This  protest  produced  no  effect,  and  the  citizens 
were  compelled  to  leave.  At  this  time,  and  from 
the  day  of  the  surrender  to  the  day  of  re-occupation, 
thousands  of  Indians,  men,  women,  and  clirldren. 
were  collected  in  and  about  the  t(i«'n,  and  as  many 
as  twelve  hundred  rations  daily  were  issued  lo  them. 
The  resources  or  the  willingness  of  the  British  offi- 
cers finally  became  unequal  to  the  task,  and  before 
the  Americans,  under  General  Harrison,  had  arrived, 
a  monailty  broke  out  among  them  that  swept  thou- 
sands to  the  grave. 

The  inhabitants  meantime  were  plundered  in 
every  possible  way.  Upon  one  occasion  an  Indian 
entered  Major  Dequindre's  store,  and  taking  a  roll 
of  cloth  started  for  the  door.  The  major  leaped 
over  the  counter,  took  the  cloth  away,  and  drove 
him  and  a  comrade  out  of  the  store.  They  instantly 
rdsed  the  war-cry.  and  Dequindre,  seeing  there  was 
trouble  ahead,  locked  the  door,  and  ran  to  the  fort 
to  seek  protection  for  himself  and  his  goods.  He 
was  coolly  told  that  nothing  could  be  done.  He 
then  sought  the  aid  of  Colonel  McKee.  the  British 
Indian  agent.  Meantime,  nearly  one  thousand 
Indians  had  gathered  at  his  store,  and  broken  in  his 
doors  and  windows.  Colonel  McKee,  who  had 
great  influence  over  the  Indians,  persuaded  them  to 
follow  him  to  the  common.  He  then  obtained  three 
barrels  of  whiskey  from  Judge  McDonnell  and  Rob- 
ert Smart,  and  soon  most  of  the  savages  were  too 
drunk  to  fight  successfully.  The  sober  Indians 
were  then  stationed  at  the  dwellings  of  citizens 
most  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and.  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  lay  on  the  doorsteps  as  a  guard.  During 
the  war  the  Canadians  resident  at  Detroit  protected 
their  cattle  by  designating  them  with  a  red  mark, 
and  their  houses  were  preserved  from  pillage  by  a 
similar  sign. 

The  following  story  of  these  times  was  related  to 
Mrs.  Ellet,  author  of  the  "  Pioneer  Women  of  the 
West,"  by  General  John  E.  Hunt  of  Toledo; 

On  a  brauliful  Sunday  morning  In  l>etrail:,  1  heard  the  scalp- 
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ans  when  he  should  return  fnuii  CaiuulH,  whither 

Ktners  came  agjdn,  accumpj^nied  hy  about  five  hLiiidmt  A 

My  brother,  H.  J.  Hunt,  paid  five  bimdrcd  duUan  for  V 

pass  by  one  day,  uttered  a  piercing  sbriek,  and  fell  sense-  ion."    "  Well, 
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Early  in  February,  1813,  Proctor  commenced  to 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the  Maumee. 
To  this  end,  in  April.  Tecumseh  and  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  had  collected  at  Maiden.  They  sailed, 
April  23.  for  Fort  Meigs,  and  attacked  that  place  on 
May  I,  but  it  resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  on  May 
5  I'roctor  abandoned  the  attack,  returned  to  Maiden, 
and  disbanded  the  Cana<lian  militia. 

The  Americans  were  not  inactive.  Large  bodies 
of  militia  were  gathered  in  Ohio  and  Kentticky,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Harrison,  were 
moving  towards  Detroit.  Dr.  ISrunson,  in  his 
"  Western  Pioneer."  gives  the  following  account  of 
soldier  fare  at  the  time  the  troops  arrived  at  San- 
dusky Bay : 


Qe»t  morning  Cohmel  Wells  was  ordei 

red  to  the  command 

little  fore,  and  Colonel  Ball,  with  hi^ 

ivas  ordered  to  escort  him  down  to  it.  - 

e  Major,  only  nineteen  years  of  agi 

prisoner,     *     •    ♦    When  the  Major , 

Tg  to  his  feet,  and  with  vehemence  sail 

d,"  Major  Crogban, 

ne  you  toseod  n>e  that  insolent  letter 

;"  "Why,  Cenetal, 

Lindled  fire! 
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Other  details  are  thus  narrated  : 


ery  night  for 
Tted  five  thoua 
y  for  that  pur 


"  Why,  certainly.  1  thought  so  ;  nni 


to  fall  back  toward  Upper  Sandusky,  till  he  met  Guverno 
with  his  reinforcement,  and  then  return  to  the  fight;  hut  I 
not  retreat  and  leave  Major  Croghan  at  Pon  Stephenson,  i 


cany  on  their  backs,  and  a 


General  Proctor,  who  was  thus  defeated,  had  at 
first  determined  to  attack  Fort  Meigs.  He  collected 
a  large  number  of  savages,  and  reached  the  fort  on 
July  25,  but  after  a  two  days'  attack  they  retired, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson  near  San- 
dusky, where  Croghan  was  in  command.  The 
result  has  been  already  stated  :  Proctor  lost  nearly 
as  many  men  as  the  entire  number  of  the  garrison, 
and,  on  August  3,  retreated. 
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During-  these  weeks  the  American  fleet  had  been 
g-athering  at  Erie,  and  on  September  10  Oliver 
Hazard  I'eny  won,  at  Put-in-Iiay,  a  inost  complete 
and  brilliant  victory  over  the  Uritisli  fleet.  "If  a 
victory  is  to  be  gained,  I  will  gain  it,^'  said  Perry,  as 
he  sailed  across  the  bay.  Full  well  he  proved  his 
words,  and  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours"  was  the  laconic  of  his  day. 

On  September  20  he  transported  Harrison's  army 
from  Port  Clinton  to  Put-in-Bay  Island ;  on  the  24th 
they  proceeded  to  Middle  Sister  Island,  and  on  the 
27th  arrived  at  Maiden.  The  ne\vs  of  Perry's  vic- 
tory, and  the  onward  movement  of  Harrison's  army, 
reached  Proctor  on  September  z6.  He  immediately 
commenced  to  send  his  hea;^  baggage  and  supplies 
up  the  river,  and  on  September  28  the  last  of  the 
British  army  left  Detroit  Mr  Coffin  in  his  "  War 
of  181Z  sajs  that  Irxtcr  transported  all  the 
guns  across  the  r\er  to  ■*  *  *  Windsor.  His 
retreat  »  *  *  ^as  deliberately  organized  and 
]udiciousl\  planned  He  sent  off  his  heavy  bag- 
gage reserve  supplies  w  omen  and  children,  in 
advance  and  on  the  28th  hnallv  rehnquished  De- 
troit, and  fell  back  upon  British  territory."  In  his 
retreat  he  pressed  into  his  service  all  the  horses 
which  the  inhabitants  had  not  effectually  concealed. 
One  only — and  that  a  very  indifferent  one^ was 
left  and  this  was  appropriated  by  CjO\ernor  Shelby 
1  he  Amentan  arm)  proceeded  from  Maiden  to 
Sandwich  where  they  arnved  on  the  29th 

Meantime  the  inhabitants  at  Detroit  were  all  in 
aiwious  expectation  of  the  troops,  A  dauijiiter  of 
Judge  Mdj  afterwards  Mrs  Colonel  Edivard  Brooks 
found  the  old  fid^^  which  had  been  secreted  by  the 
jud^  in  his  garret  and  it  was  hoisted  n  the  tip 
iif  the  old  Mansion  House  The  same  daj  the 
29th  the  army  arnved  at  Sandwich  and  immedi 
atelj  on  their  arrival  deneral  McArthur  came  over 
nnd  took  possession  of  the  town  \\  hen  his  troops 
I  indcd  there  tt  ere  nbout  six  hundred  Indians  back 
of  the  town  jerking  beef  1  hey  abandoned  their 
octupation  hurriedly  as  soon  as  he  came  deramping 
in  such  haste  that  thej  left  enough  meat  behind  to 
supply  the  brigade  for  several  dajs 

Ihe  Kentmkj  sdldiers  — uith  their  blue  hunt- 
ini,  shirts  red  belts  and  blue  pantalo'  ns  fringed 
w  th  red  — met  VMth  a  heartv  weic  me  even  be 
fere  they  hnded  manj  nere  weeping  tears  of  joj 
as  the)  saw  the  old  flag  af,-iin  vvaving  over  their 
hones 

Ihe  fort  WIS  new])  christened  Tort  Shelbj  m 
h  nor  of  the  brave  Governor  of  kentuckv  who 
when  sixty  three  years  of  tire  hid  marched  at  the 
liead  of  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  l>ctron  His 
State,  during  the  War  of  1812.  up  to  Oi-tober  12, 
'Sj3,  had  sent  over  17,375  Toops  to  the  field,  and 


(1  October,  1813,  had  o 


On  the  evening  of  September  25,  1813.  Colonel 
R.  M.  Johnson,  then  at  Fort  Mei.gs  with  a  regiment 
of  Kentucky  cavalry,  receive<I  orders  from  General 
Harrison  to  march  immediately  to  the  river  Raisin, 
as  it  was  probable  that  the  army  would  land  the 
next  day  on  tlie  Canada  shore.  Johnson's  force 
pressed  forward,  stopping  ai  l'"renchtown  long 
enough  to  bury  tlic  remains  of  the  Kentuckians 
massacred  the  previous  January,  and  late  in  the 
forenoon  of  September  30  the  head  of  the  column 
emerged  from  the  woods  of  Springwells.  The 
entire  population  of  the  town  gathered  along  the 
river-road  to  greet  the  eleven  hundred  horsemen  as 
they  thundered  by.  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  army 
crossed  over  to  Sandwicli  on  October  i,  and  on  the 
2d  Harrison  and  Shelby,  with  thirty-five  hundred 
troops,  left  Detroit  in  pursuit  of  Proctor,— Perry, 
with  the  Ariel  and  the  Caledoviia,  going  up  the 
river.  When  fifteen  miles  up  tlie  Thames,  Perry 
with  his  troops  left  the  vessels  and  accompanied  the 

The  battle  of  the  Tliames  was  fought  on  October 
5.  Proctor  was  defeated,  and  Tecumseh  killed. 
Perry  and  Harrison  returned  to  Detroit,  October  7, 
the  army  under  Governor  Sliclby  arriving  on  the 
loth  ' 

Several  dus  were  spent  m  taking  cire  of  the 
lintibh  prisoners  minj  if  whim  were  seiit  to 
Chillicothe  Soon  after  October  16  (jener^l  Har 
rison  started  for  Niagara  reaching  Buffilo  the  24th 
of  October  General  Cass  was  left  in  command  at 
Detroit  VMth  the  Seventeenth  Twentj  si'ith  Twenty 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Regiments  of  United 
Stites  Infantry  and  Captain  Sholes  conipanj  of 
artillery  A  few  da\s  later  1  regiment  of  Pennsyl 
vania  militia  came  General  Cass  as  brigadier 
general  rf  the  United  States  army  commanding 
the  Western  Distrirt  of  Upper  Canada  e\ercised 
authonty  in  both  civil  and  mihtary  matters  and 
manj  commissions  are  in  existence  issued  by  him 
to  sheriffs  auctioneers  and  other  officer   111  Canada 

Before  winter  set  in  General  Cass  Colonel  Paul 
of  the  Twenty  seventh  Regiment  and  man>  other 
officers  left  Detroit  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Colonel  Butler  with  Colonel  George  Croghan 
as  second  in  command  Contermng  this  period 
one  of  the  soldiers  sajs  To  prepare  for  winter  we 
had  a  heivyjob  before  us  The  British  had  burned 
the  fort  leaving  nothing  but  the  heavy  earthworks 
They  left  nothing  combi  stible  not  a  board  or  st  ck 
of  timber  and  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  the 
woods  from  one  10  three  miles  distant  or  10  the 
islands,  still  further,  to  get  logs  and  poles  with 
which  to  build  huts  to  winter  in.     Until  these  could 
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be  got  ready,  \vt:  nci:i:pie(l  tents  and  vacant  houses 
ill  the  city." 

Hefore  they  had  got  into  their  winter  quarters  the 
army  was  attacked  by  an  enemy  wiiich  decimated 
their  ranks  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  their  losses 
by  battle.    A  disease,  similar  in  action  to  the  ch<ilera, 
carried  them  off  by  hundreds.     Some  of  tlie  citizens 
were  also  among  the  victim.s.     Reliable  accounts 
say  that  fully  se\-en  hundred  soldiers  died  in  a  few 
weeks.     "The  surgeons  treated  their  patients  as  for 
common  bilious  attacks,  but  tliey  died  as  m       a 
six  or  eight  a  day.    The  surgeons  had  bee 
less,  and  more  intent  upon  their  own  comfo      h 
that  of  the  sick,  until  they  became  alarmed  ( 
reputation  an4  oliice,   when,   by  a  post    m       it 
examination,  they  discovered  the  nature  of        d 
ease,  and  then  put  a  stop  to  it."     The  entir 
on  the  northern  frontier  was  similarly  affected     A 
Detroit  so  great  was  the  demand  for  coffi       h 
iiiially  no  one  was.  able  to  procure  them  ;  a 
were  dug  near  the  fort,  in  which  many  soldiers 
buried   tojjether  as   in  one  grave.     Such  w 
excitement  and  the  fear  of  infection  that 
immediately  followed  death,  and  in  at  least  o       as 
a  man  was  about  being  buried  before  dea  h      d 
taken  place.     He  was  rescued  by  \'ictor  .\ 
A  general  order  required  the  dead  to  be  bu 
twelve,  noon.     A  squad  of  inen  imder  arn  h 

muffled  drums,  were  in  attendance,  and  one 
was  fired  over  the  common  grave. 

In  1823  the  plain  where  the  soldiers  were  b       d 
was  used  as  the  parade-^ound,  and  was  i         d 
with  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  then  in  the  ga 
(See  Cemeteries,)     By  January  23,  1814.  th      p 
demic  had  passed  away,  and  the  troops  were 
health.     Other  events  of  this  time  are  thus  d 
by  Dr.  Brunson ; 


cchiinn  was  stra^jrlin^  at[injr  by,  the  new  ittCtcef   Itonnl  a; 
ItiF  lrni:c,  sm  iF  greaLly  fatiKiicil  fmm  Ihe  hmn  msrch. 


pon.-d  io  Colonel  Km 
onimand  of  Major 


vliich  they  had  learufd  by  the  tx 
lythey  mi^ht  be  ut^eded,  t:lc, 
he  n^ig.umcer'H  rar  ut   nvhtfall. 


r  b  u  814,  Colonel  liutler  determined  to 

k  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy, 

d      p        H  mes,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars 

dm         h  gan  rangers  and  militia,  was  directed 

m      h    g  t  Fort  Talbot,  situated  about  one 

h     d    d  astward  on  Lake  Erie;  or,  if  he 

d  d     n  more  advisable  to  make  an  attack 

h          m  Delaware,  he  was  authorized  to 

b    g    hi    d  nation  to  that  place.    On  March  3 

h      h  d  sh  with  the  ISritish  at  Longwoods, 

b                p<  results  were  secured,  and  the  force 

d       D  oit.      About  this  time  Colonel  ISut- 

return  to   Kentucky ;  and  the 


D 


it  devc 
after,  1 


ved  o 


Color 


I   March  21,  the  America 


d  n. 


T      p  if  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit 

ing  of  fuel  of  any  kind,  especially 
d  d  al  impossible;  and  the  trfxjps  during 

the  winter  made  free  use  <>(  the  stockade  and  the 
fences  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1824  Con- 
gress appropriated  8500  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Brush, 
and  $363.60  to  Solomon  Sibley  for  fences  destroyed. 
And  as  late  as  1830,  $70  was  appropriated  to  James 
Abbott  to  pay  a  similar  claim. 

During  1814  the  Indians  again  became  trouble- 
some, and  the  following  letter  was  addressed  li- 
the adjutant-general  of  the  Territory  : 


officer,  in  Hd  unarmed  and  helter-skelter  manner. 
To  do  Ihis,  the  Seventeenih  Kegiment  of  Infunl 


Io  C^. 

AfiDtHgaU: 

The 

threatening  mam 

ner  of  tl 

be   Indi 

iani 

a  of 

the  Rive 

r   H. 

aiders 

lition  »1 

hoi 

.1dm. 

nstil 

n  thin 

y-«i   hourx^  the 

least  dr 

;lay  v« 

■ve   dangetou. 

lid 

Ired 

ifty  or 

litia  be 

Mlleele 

U5. 

-  yo"'  f" 

to  eHect  it. 

clock  A, 

houi 

endezv 

OU9.    Tell  them 

r». 

y  wiU  t 

kept, 
G, 

,nly  for  1 
Ll.  Cot 

tendJ 
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On  the  original  order  h  tilis  endorsement : 
Mem.— list  April.  1814.  I  complied  with  Ihe  above  ord< 
vliicli  wcrv  %ned  hy  CuLodcL  (iuiitmy,  lo  assemble  ihi^i 
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that  the 

Indiana  left  their  mei 
fomidihehatotArcl 

Cler  the  I 

ndians.  they  came  up 

day<  aftE 
ed  to  the 

Kveral;atleast,anol 
Rouge,  drove  a  bani 

In  April,  1814,  Captain  Arthur  Sinclair,  of  the  U. 
S  Na\y  ivas  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  five 
lesseis  tor  an  expedition  tgamst  Mackinaw  They 
left  Detroit  about  the  lirst  of  Julv  and  effected  a 
'andiiig  at  Maikinaw  but  hndinif  the  post  too 
stning  for  them  they  returned  on  Augu'.i  23  On 
July  20  1814  Oeneral  Harrison  concluded  ,1  treaty 
if  peaue  at  Greemilli.  vith  some  of  the  Indian 
tribe'i  after  which  a  number  of  Indiaas  returned 
VMth  Colonel  Cass  to  Detroit  to  assist  in  fiyhtrng  the 
unfriendly  tribes  who  were  continually  traversing 
the  country  and  troublmg  the  inhabitant' 

The  Indians  were  so  bold  th^t  they  dtteniptt;d  to 
dru  e  off  cattle  m  full  viev.  of  the  fort  and  the  guns 
had  to  hs  opened  upon  them  to  make  them  desist, 
line  of  their  exploits,  which  look  place  on  Septem- 
ber [;.  1814.  as  narrated  by  William  McVey  to 
Judge  Witherell.  was  as  follows: 

David  and  WiLiiam  Burbant  and  myself  were  sitting  down  at 
the  Deer  Park,  on  the  Macomb  (now  the  Cassl  farm,  near  where 
Lafayette  street  crosses  it,  watching  our  cows,  Mr.  SlcMillan  and 
Archy  passed  us.  We  spoke  to  them  about  some  apples  they 
were  eating.  They  passed  on  lowards  some  cows  that  were  feed- 
ing near  the  bushes,— the  bushes  then  came  down  10  neat  when 
the  Capitol  now  stands,  Wc  kept  our  eyes  on  them,  thinking 
danger  might  be  near.  When  they  approaehed  within  gunshot  of 
d  Mr.  JfcMillan 


Thei 


antly  ds 


n  then 


00k  off  hi 


k  the  horse  on  the  nose  with  a  rod  which  he 
in  his  hand.  The  horse  turned  off  at  the  blow 
orth  his  best  speed  again.    Again  the  Indian  ca 


In  order  to  stop  these  forays.  Governor  Cass 
Judge  Morati.  Judge  Conant.  Captain  Francis  Cicnitc,  Jan 

William  Mrldrum,  John  Mcldrtim,  James  Meldrtun.  James  Kill 
P^ier  Riley,  John  Riley,  Lambert  lleaubien,  John  H.  lleaubir 
Joseph  Andre,  dilClart,  fjiuisMoran,  Louis  Dequindre,  Lamb 
ih  Riopelle,  Joseph  Visger,  Jack  Smith,  Iten  Luc, 


idjoh 


rmedw 


swords,  ai 


The  same  month  (lovernor  Cass  wrote  from  L 
roit  to  General  McArthur,  who  was  probably  th 
t  Urbana,  Ohio : 


Soon  after  on  October  9,  General  McArthur  ar- 
rived «ith  wven  hundred  mounted  riflemen  to  pro- 
tect the  I  !t\  Not  li  n^  after  General  Brown's  army, 
at  F  rt  }■  rii.  vat,  in  i  critical  condition,  and  McAr- 
thur littermined  t  >  fomi  a  junction  with  him.  He 
went  up  tj  I  ake  St  Clair,  crossed  into  Canada,  and 
proceeded  to  Dover  defeating  the  enemy  several 
times  Hut  on  learning  that  General  Izzard  had 
abanJoiitd  F  jrt  Lne,  the  detachment  returned, 
reaching  Sandwich  on  November  17. 

In  [anuary  1815  Governor  Shelby  called  for  one 
thousand  militia  to  relieve  the  troops  under  Mc- 
Arthur By  this  time  the  war  was  practically 
ended  The  British  officials,  however.  jKrsisted  in 
their  search  of  Anient.an  vessels,  and  in  July,  1815, 
several  vessels,  while  passing  Fort  Maiden,  were 
stopped  and  examined  for  Bntish  deserters  Gover- 
nor Cass  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Maiden  but  it  was  of  no  avail 
In  addition  to  these  dilheulties  Indians  from  the 
other  side  came  over  and  pkmdered  the  mhnbitints 
on  tlrosse  Isle  and  other  islands 

On  October  4, 1815.  U,  R.  Macomb  found  several 
Indians  encamped  upon  his  land  at  Grosse  Isle,  and 
near  by  the  remains  of  several  of  his  cattle,  which, 
it  was  evident,  the  Indians  had  killed.  He  remon- 
strated, and  the  Indians  threatened;  one  of  them 
levelled  his  gun  at  Macomb,  and  was  instantly  shot 
by  one  of  Macomb's  men. 

The  Canadian  authorities  took  up  the  quarrel  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  offered  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderer.  As 
the  offense  was  committed  on  American  soil.  Gover- 
nor Cass  was  justly  incensed  at  their  interference, 
and  by  proclamation  required  all  citizens  to  resist 
by  force  any  attempt  by  Canadian  authority  to 
apprehend  the  man  while  within  Arnerican  jiirisdic- 


These 


caused  much   bitter  feeling; 
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and  for  many  years  the  sentiment  along  the  border 
was  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  to-day. 

Dale  of  Reociupation. 

The  date  of  the  reoccupation  of  Detroit  by  the 
American  troops  in  1813  has  been  the  subject  of 
mucli  controversy. 

September  28  was  settled  upon  by  a  few  persons 
as  the  date,  and  was  so  celebrated  in  1876.  it  was 
not  claimed,  however,  that  the  date  was  confirmed  by 
any  official  dispatch,  or  sustained  by  definite  written 
or  oral  testimony  from  any  individual  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  occurreuce.  It  was  merely  an 
opinio)  foundtd  ihiellv  upon  a (.ompdrison of  dates, 
'jo  much  prorai lence  wis  ijnen  to  it  b>  reason  of 
the  celebration  referred  to  that  it  seems  desir- 
able in  assiifning  another  date  to  be  verj  full  and 

In  obtaining;  matenals  for  this  work  an  amount 
of  testimonj  his  been  leathered  which  from  its 
charaiter  and  completeness  lixes  the  date  of  reoc- 
cupation as  September  29  with  a  tertamty  which 
admifi  of  no  contr(\ersy  The  evidence  upon 
tthiLh  the  date  of  September  29  rests  \%  as  follows: 
In  an  address  delnered  before  the  HisiLOcal  Sii- 
cietj  which  numbered  amoni;  its  members  the  lead- 
ing men   of   Detroit  Captain   Henr)  \S  hiting  said : 

Detroit  was  oLcupied  on  September  29."  He 
gives  this  date  separate  from  all  others  if  he  had 
been  at  all  m  trror  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
<iome  (.orrection  would  ha\e  been  made  111  the  vol- 
ume toiitainme;  his  discourse  which  wa"!  published 
by  the  Histoncal  bociet)  or  that  C.eneral  Cass, 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  war  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  and  probablv  one  of  his 
audience  would  have  corrected  publicly  so  import- 
ant a  date  if  a  mistake  hid  l>een  made  Genera! 
Ciss  howe\er  not  only  did  not  attempt  to  correct 
the  date  but  he  endorsed  its  correi  tnesa  by  allow- 
ing It  to  be  given  in  his  Life  prepared  by  W.  T. 
■\  oung  and  published  by  Markham  &  Llwood  in 
1852  while  he  was  still  luing  On  page  65  Mr. 
\  oung  says  On  the  29th  of  September  General 
Harrison  moved  up  to  Sandwich  opposite  Detroit, 
crossed  over  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
territory 

In  \olume  I  of  Michigan  Territorial  Laws,  as 
repnnted  bj  the  State  in  1871,  on  page  145,  is  an 
Act  of  October  4,  1814,  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  governor,  of  three  auditors  to  in- 
quire into  and  liquidate  debts  due  to  the  Territory, 
or  to  the  County  of  Wayne.  The  Act  specially 
provides  that  "all  debts  accruing  before  the  16th  of 
August,  1812,  and  those  which  have  accrued  since 
September  28,  1813,"  shall  be  kept  separate.  This 
Act  was  passed  so  soon  after  the  war  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  the  dates  given  in  it  were 


the  actual  dates.  About  the  date  of  August  16, 
there  has  been  no  controversy.  If  the  Americans 
entered  on  the  28th,  as  has  been  claimed,  the  Act 
in  all  probability  would  ha\e  provided  tor  the  settle- 
ment of  debts  accruing  on  and  from  that  day, 
instead  of  specially  providing  for  the  setliemenls 
of  debts  accruing  after  that  date. 

Volume  v.,  of  Niles'  Register,  page  174,  contains 
the  following,  from  the  ChiUicothe  Fredonian  : 


pwt  plund<:r<:d  inhabitants. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  to  General 
Harrison,  dated  Frankfort,  April  21,  1816,  contained 
in  Todd  and  Drake's  Life  of  Harrison,  page  94, 
says,  '■  It  is  well  recollected  that  the  army  arrived  at 
SaiHlwich  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber." Oil  page  98  of  the  same  book,  the  date  is 
reiterated  in  the  following  words  : 


nached,  w 


n  the  zglh,  GcDcri 


Colonel  C.  S.  Todd,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
book  just  quoted,  was  an  ensign  at  the  time,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted. 

General  McArthur,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  October  6,  1813,  given  in  Volume  V., 
page  129,  of  Niles'  Register,  says,  "On  our  arrival 
at  Sandwich,  my  brigade  was  ordered  across  the 
river  to  disperse  some  Indians  who  were  pillaging 
the  town,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  place." 
John  McDonald,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and 
author  of  "Western  Sketches,"  published  in  1838, 
in  narrating  the  life  of  General  Duncan  McArtliur, 
says,  "  On  the  28th  we  passed  the  Au.<  Canards, 
*  *  *  The  ne.\t  day  we  reached  Sandwich,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  time  the 
licet  came  up  the  river  to  Detroit  *  *  *  Ball's 
legion  and  McArthur's  brigade  passed  over  to  De- 
troit." 

Moses  Dawson,  a  soldier  in  Harrison's  army,  and 
afterward  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  General  Harrison  at  Cincinnati  in 
1824,  and  on  page  421  he  says,  "The  army  left 
Maiden  on  the  28th,  and  entered  Sandwich  on  the 
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zgth ;  and  General  McArthur's  brig^ade  crossed  over 
and  took  possession  of  Detroit.  On  the  same  even- 
ing General  Harrison  issued  his  proclamation  for 
re-establishing  the  civil  government  of  the  terri- 
tory." 

In  1816  Robert  R.  McAfee,  a  soldier  of  the  War 
of  1812,  published  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Late  War  in  the  Western  Country."  In 
his  preface  he  says,  "  In  procuring  materials  for  this 
work,  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  General 
Harrison  and  Governor  Shelby  for  the  many  valu- 
able documents  they  furnished,  particularly  their 
correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  and  with 
each  other.  *  *  *  Most  of  these  papers  will 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  C.  S.  Todd,  sub- 
ject 10  be  examined  by  any  person  who  may  wish  to 
see  the  authorities  on  which  any  statement  in  this 
history  is  founded." 

On  page  374  he  states  that  "  General  McArthur 
went  over  with  his  brigade  and  took  possession  of 
Detroit;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  (General  Harri- 
son issued  his  proclamation  for  re-establishinjf  the 
civil  government." 

It  is  well  known  that  Harrison's  proclamation 
was  dated  September  29,  and  it  is  jjiven  in  full, 
and  so  dated,  in  Volume  V.  of  Niles'  Kegister, 
|iage  173. 

S.  R.  Brown,  in  his  "  Views  of  the  Campaigns  of 
the  Northwestern  Army,"  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1815,  on  page  64says,  " On  the  28th  we  reached 
Aux  Canards.  *  *  *  'f  he  ne.\t  day  we  reached 
Sandwich,  *  *  *  and  the  brigades  of  McArthur 
and  Cass  crossed  over  to  Detroit." 

In  Volume  I.,  page  275,  of  a  work  entitled  "A 
E''ull  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military  Occur- 
rences of  the  Late  War  between  Great  IJritain  and 
the  United  States  o[  America,"  by  W.  James,  Lon- 
don, 1818,  the  author  says,  "On  the  29th  General 
[■larrison  was  enabled  to  send  another  portion  of  his 
force,  under  IJrigadier-General  McArthur,  across  to 
the  opposite  town  of  Detroit." 

In  the  Life  of  Commodore  Perry,  written  by  Alex- 
ander Slidell  McKenzie  —  who  had  the  use  of  Perry's 
papers  from  his  son,  G.  C.  Perry  —  this  passage  oc- 
curs, Volume  L,page  300:  "The  army  took  pos- 
■session  of  Sandwich  on  the  29th.  *  *  *  Qj] 
ihe  same  day  General  Harrison  embarked  with 
General  McArthur's  brigade,  seven  hundred  strong, 
ill  the  squadron,  and  proceeded  with  Captain  Perry 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit." 

This  ends  the  evidence,  and  such  evidence  must 
end  the  controversy. 

Distress  after  the   War. 
After  Proctor's  defeat,  Detroit  was  so  full  of  fam- 
ished savages  that  the  rations  issued  to  them  failed 


to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  their  squaws  and  children 
sought  among  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses  for 
any  morsel  that  could  be  eaten.  It  wa-s  not  the 
savages  alone  that  were  hungry.  There  was  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  much  suffering  among  all 
classes  for  several  years.  On  February  z6,  1814. 
President  Madison  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Congress : 

7d  Me  ScHait  and  Houti  0/  Kcpritfnlali^!  ff  tki  Uniliil 
ll  has  appfared  that,  at  ihff  recovery  of  the  ^iichiJ,'an  TerritoTT 


by  the  wan 
bave  been  e 
The  ntcc 


JAME.S  MAUISIh. 

Further  information  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Michigan  at  this  time  i,s  <'<intatned  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  d:iti.'d  Mari-h  5,  1815,  from 
Judge  Woodward  10  J;ujies  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State: 

The  dc-icilatiim  „l  Ihi*  territory  if  Vyond  nil  cc.nofplion.     No 


of  the 

enemy,   and  for  fui]  li 

ir  tlie  niililaiy.    Their  houses 

withQt 

It  glaw,  and   ill    IviHJiy 

instances  even  the  flooring  bi\ 

Their 

elothinR  plinidrred  (riplll 

tbenibytbflndiana.     Itisalit 

■ined  ijennissible  to  shock  Ihe  f 

,aaloaULeil,lhatthcinliabit 

<.t  the 

rivrr  Raiain  hive  bceD 

1  obliged  to  resort  10  clicfpe<l 

In  response  to  these  statements,  on  May  25, 1815, 
the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor  Cass 
to  distribute  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  settlers 
of  the   Raisin,  and  the  money  was  expended  in 

The  following  official  order  gives  details  of  ttv 
methods  employed  to  distribute  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  General  Government: 
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A,> 

JITANT  Uemehal's    OfflCE  nK  MiLITin,            1 

be  counlersisned  by  the   Reverend  M.  Richard  Bnd  a  Juslict  uf 

H«,q,.ARTP.RS,D.T™T,Sept.,3,,3,s.i 

the  Peare;  and  if  the  pei^>n  be  not  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Re- 

•    *   *   The  Governor  will  not  Injure  the  officers  of  Iht  Territory 

The  f^ovemor 

1  duitreiBed  people  of  the  Tfrritor/  such  relief  of 

every  assistance,  aa  well  to  help  the  indigent  and  distressed,  as  to 

prevent  improper   persons  from  <ibtaining  that  bounty  which,  SI 

In  order  Ihntlhc 

einor  has  delem 

liued  that «  ee»ifi<:at«  shall  bD  giwn  by  the  coio- 

mandina  officer 

of  the  eompany  in  whose  buiinds  the  applicant 

resides,  Hallos  i 

Vk  infirniily  or  inability  tn  support  himseK,  which 

Adj,  CiB-lnf  Michigan. 
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CHAPTER     XLII. 


UIRKKNDKR  OF  DKTROIT.  — AN  AjNALYSIS  AND  REVIEW  OF  "HULL'S 
rKlAI-,"  ■■  HULL'S  MKHOIKS,"  AND  "DEARBORN'S  DEFENSE." 


Shortly  after  tlie  surrender  of  Detroit,  General 
Hull  was  otTicially  charjjed  with  treason,  cowardice, 
unofficerlike  conduct,  and  neglect  of  duty.  His 
trial  on  these  cliarges  bej^i  at  Albany  on  January 
3,  and  ended  on  March  28.  1814.  He  was  acquitted 
of  treason,  but  found  jin^iilty  of  the  other  charj^es. 

So  far  as  I  aiii  aware,  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  trial,  and  the  publications  that  grew  nut  of  it, 
have  never  been  reviewed  by  any  resident  of  De- 
troit; and  after  careful  inquiry  and  e.\amination.  1 
am  confident  that  no  one  has  e\-er  examined  the 
ciLiestion  in  the  iijjht  of  facts  that  arc  now  accessible. 
When  the  gathering  of  material  for  thi.s  work  was 
begun,  I  did  not  ex]>ect  to  devote  much  space  to 
C.oi-ernor  Hull  or  his  administration.  Information 
that  has  fallen  in  my  way  <:fimpel3  me,  in  the  interest 
of  truth,  and  of  those  whom  he  and  his  defenders 
(lenoimce,  to  review  certain  statements  made  by 
him  and  by  others  in  his  behalf.  Some  of  the  at- 
tempts to  defend  bim  are  mar\-eSs  of  mendacity,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  annals  of  history-  affonl  an  in- 
stance of  more  persistent  effort  to  excuse  crimes 
and  blunders,  than  the  endeavors  made  to  excuse 
and  defend  C/encral  Hull.  In  their  efforts  at  de- 
fence, both  (".eneral  Hull  and  bis  friends  claimed 
that  President  Madison  w;ls  a  cowardly  pt)litical 
trickster ;  Secretary  of  War  Eustis,  a  possible 
traitor;  General  Henry  Dearborn,  a  fool  or  a  knave, 
or  both;  Colonel  Cass,  a  Catiline,  and  that,  in  fact 
(this  is  the  lojjic  of  his  defense  and  defenders),  all 
of  his  subordinate  ofiicers  as  \rell  were  without  wis- 
dom or  honesty,  and  aiiimated  in  all  their  conduct, 
after  the  surrender,  by  the  basest  of  motives. 

It  is  creditable  to  General  Hull  that  he  was  able 
Hi  find  defenders  among  his  relatives,  and  equally 
creditable  to  them  that  they  state  their  relationship. 
Xo  one,  therefore,  need  be  misled  into  thinking 
ihat  they  viewed  the  affair  from  an  unprejudiced 
stand-point.  "Hull's  Memoirs,"  first  published 
in  a  newspaper,  were  subsequently  gathered  and 
printed  in  iKwk  form,  and  thus  found  their  way  into 
many  libraries.  Creneral  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  pub- 
lished a  reply,  in  defense  of  his  father,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Statestnan,  of  Boston.     In  1824  it  was  reprinted 


in  a  thin  .Ktavo  by  Edgar  W.  Davies  of  Boston,  but 
apparently  only  a  few  copies  were  issued  ;  the  writer 
after  much  research  has  only  found  a  single  cop\-. 
The  defense  of  General  Dearborn  has,  therefore, 
been  almost  lost  sight  of.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
manuscript  of  Dearborn's  reply,  with  other  important 
and  original  letters,  have  been  preserved,  antl  I  shall 
quote  therefrom. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  distinguished 
historian,  Uenson  J.  Lossing,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
dated  March  18.  1882,  says;  "To  your  allusion  to 
Dearborn's  Defense  of  his  father,  General  Dear- 
born, 1  reply  tliat  I  have  never  seen  it  and  am 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  The  pamphlet  to  which 
you  allude  I  "Hull's  Surrender  of  Detroit")  was  an 
article  written  by  me  for  the  American  Historical 
Record,  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  a  grand- 
son of  General  Hull,  It  was  prepared  with  all  the 
light  in  my  possession,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
discover  and  record  the  truth." 

Inasnuich  as  Mr.  Lossing-  was  not  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  his  mild  defense  of  General  Hull  cannot 
be  deemed  to  have  the  force  it  would  otherwise  pos- 
sess. Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  his  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Hull,  alludes  to  Dearborn's  defense,  but  it  is 
charitable  to  believe  that  he  saw  only  a  portion  of  it. 

The  Defense  of  Dearborn,  with  the  evidence  it 
discloses,  added  to  other  facts  of  record,  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  that  General  Hull  deserved  sentence 
of  death,  and  it  was  possibly  a  mistaken  mercy  that 
spared  his  life,  to  be  afterwards  used  in  vilifying  the 
very  President  who  granted  the  pardon. 

The  malignant  screed  of  General  Hull  called  hit. 
"  Memoirs"  is  a  fit  indication  of  his  spirit  and  man- 
ners. His  military  life  at  Detroit,  both  before  and 
during  the  War  of  181 2.  was  a  mixed  compound  of 
pomposity  and  pusilanimity.  He  was  alternately  a 
braggart  and  a  coward.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing, 
either  in  his  civil  or  military  administration  in 
Michigan,  that  reflects  any  credit  on  his  character  or 
ability.  As  a  governor,  he  was  such  a  failure,  if  no 
worse,  that  he  might  well  have  been  willing  that  the 
country  should  become  a  British  Province,  that  his 
doings  might  be  foi^tten,  or  the  records  destroyed. 
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The  mort  it  is  studied,  and  the  more  evidence 
there  is  revealed,  the  worse  his  record  appears.  If 
it  be  thought  tliat  this  language  is  severe,  I  call 
attention  to  the  language  he  applied  to  many  whom 
the  whole  country  has  always  delighted  to  honor. 
On  page  30  of  his  Memoirs  he  says,  "Both  the  army 
and  myself  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  General  Dearborn,  the  commanding 
general."  On  page  130  he  says.  "No  language 
can  describe  the  base  injustice  I  have  experienced, 
or  the  vile  and  disgraceful  motives  from  which  such 
injustice  originated."  On  page  141  he  says,  "  For 
mi)re  than  a  year  e\'ery  possible  effort  was  made  to 
excite  this  indignation  against  me  ;  and  all  the  offi- 
cers who  could  be  induced  to  become  witnesses 
against  me  were  promoted  and  patronized  before 
the  trial  commenced.  *  *  ♦  Neither  the  admin- 
istration nor  the  General  (Dearborn)  had  any  other 
safety  than  by  my  condemnation."  On  page  143 
he  continues,  "  I  believe,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
you  will  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
believe  that  both  the  fate  of  the  administration  and 
thefateot  theCeneral  (Dearborn)  depended  s<imuch 
on  this  trial  that  they  were  not  willing  to  trust  it  to 
other  hands;  and  likewise  that  the  tirst  lourt-martial, 
composed  of  honorable  and  independL'iit  characters, 
was  dissolved  for  the  same  reasons."  On  page  169 
he  says,  "  I  was  continued  by  the  administration  a 
prisoner  in  arrest  another  year,  that  am|>!e  time 
might  be  afforded  for  selecting  such  a  court-martial, 
and  patronizing  and  promoting  officers,  who  in 
their  testimony  would  give  opinions  which  would  ef- 
fect tJie  object  of  the  plot  which  had  been  formed." 

Notice  that  he  implies  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  liberty.  He  complains  of  being  under  arrest 
another  year,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  practically  under 
no  [>ersonal  restraint.  The  reason  for  the  post]5one- 
ment  of  tiie  trial  was  that  Sir  (leorge  I'revost  noti- 
fied  the  Government  that  he  did  not  reirogni^e  the 
exchange  of  General  Hull  and  some  other  officer, 
and  this  difficulty  was  not  arranged  until  December, 
.813. 

After  his  trial  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  await  the  orders  of  the  President.  As 
to  this  order,  he  claims,  on  page  144.  that,  as  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  this  leniency  pending  the 
action  of  the  President  with  regard  to  the  finding  of 
the  i^oiirt  was  afforded  because  "  it  was  undoubtedly 
hoped  that  the  terror  of  the  charges  would  have 
driven  me  from  my  country,  and  that  such  a  deser- 
tion would  have  been  considered  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  guilt,  and  an  absolution  of  the  faults  of 
the  administration."  On  page  14s  he  continues. 
"The  despicable  meanness  of  leaving  me  in  a  sittia- 
tion  to  avoid  the  sentence  of  which  they  were 
ashamed,  no  language  can  describe,  and  no  example 
can  be  found  from  Adam  to  the  present  i 


Surely  he  was  hard  to  please !  In  the  same  series 
of  articles  he  complains  both  because  he  was  and 
because  he  was  not  placed  under  arrest.  It  was 
cheap  work,  however,  to  carp  at,  criticise,  and  defy 
an  administration  which  had  ceased  eight  years  be- 
fore. On  page  170  he  says,  "  The  truth  is,  feliow- 
citizens,  the  administration  well  knew  your  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  sense  of  right,  and  dared  not 
execute  tliat  sentence  which  injustice  had  pro- 
nounced." The  thorough  dishonesty  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  court-martial  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  examines  the  subject.  He  stultifies  him- 
self and  eats  his  own  words  over  and  over  again. 

The  oflicial  report  of  the  trial  by  Colonel  Forbes, 
page  3,  says,  "The  names  of  the  members  fof  the 
court-martial)  having  been  called  over,  the  accused 
was  asked  if  he  objected  to  any  of  tl  H 

plied  in  the  negative,    *    *    *    decl     nj,  1 
fidence  in  the  honor  of  the  court." 

In  his  opening  address,  as  officially  po  i  by 
Colonel  Forbes,  page  5,  he  said,  "Tl  ank  a  1 
character  of  the  honorable  member   of    h  rt 

will  give  a  weight  and  sanction  to      h  h  y 

may  determine."  In  his  defense,  as  <j  d  b 
Forbes,  on  page  19  of  first  Appendi  h 
rejoice  that  the  time  has  arrived  whe  I  na>  peak 
in  my  own  vindication,  before  an  impartial  and  hon- 
orable tribunal."  Further  along  in  his  defense,  page 
115,  he  says,  "  Allow  me,  Mr,  President,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  with  the  most  heartfelt  sensibility, 
to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  this  trial  has  been  i:onducted.  For  though 
I  humbly  conceive  there  has  been  some  departure 
from  accustomed  forms,  in  respect  to  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  1  know  that  the  court  has  been 
governed  by  nothing  but  its  own  sense  of  propriety. 
The  conduct  of  the  members  of  this  court,  and  of 
the  Judge  Advocate,  has  been  such  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  everything  that  I  could  expect  from 
honorable,  impartial,  and  humane  men.  Whatever 
may  be  your  sentence,  1  shall  always,  with  gratitude, 
acknowledge  that  I  have  had  a  fair,  candid,  and 
parient  hearing," 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  his  own  words,  vnit- 
ten  and  delivered  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  then 
deposited  in  the  War  Department,  and  obtained 
therefrom  hy  Colonel  Forbes,  General  Hull,  on  page 
146  of  his  Memoirs  says,  "Inconsistent,  unequal, 
and  tyrannical  principles  *  *  +  were  adopted  by 
the  court-martial  in  the  commencement  of  the  trial." 
On  page  217,  in  referring  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial,  he  says,  "  It  must  be  evident  that  ;i 
part  of  the  court  were  opposed  to  it.  I  should  be 
happy  indeed  were  it  in  my  power  to  designaie  the 
characters  who  were  only  influenced  by  disinterested 
and  honorable  motives." 

The  calumnious  intimations  of  General  Hull  nre 
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repciited  in  the  prcf:ii;e  to  his  Life.     On  page  14  are 

ihcKG  words :  ■■  His  api>ointe(l  judges  were  men  higli 

iiilitary  raiik  aiid  cities*  but  m'uiy  of  tliciii  Ind 


291 


Rejjarding  these  very  oHicers  he  ^o  vilifies  in  liis 

liemoirs  he  used  these  words  in  his  letter  of  August 

'f"    la       I    th     S        t  fW       gi    ng  an  ofhcial 

Appendix  to 


utyof  Quaner- 


p  ),e    06  of  IL  .lemoir, ,  he  hdjs 


b<  the  time  of 

^        Was  he  in 

ta  Memoirs,  ten 

fogginS  and 

be         him  simply  a 

gard  o(  both 

H  bt      po        c  illustratiou 

The  memory 
\-e ;  interest, 
passion,  and  prejudice  frequently  have  a  jjowerful 
o|>eratioii  on  the  mind."  Not  only  is  this  true  of 
him,  tint  he  ami  his  friends  seem  tri  have  become 
capable  of  any  audacity  in  their  determination  to 
defend  his  character.  On  |>a)je  r  1  of  the  preface  to 
his  Life,  in  speaking  of  his  Memoirs,  it  is  said  : 


ic  for   ir 


(General  Hull  sei-ms  tn  have  fiirgotteii,  or  possibly 
lie  <mly  hoped  others  had  forgotten,  that  many  of 
these  officers  won  their  honors  bv  bra\'eri'  in  defeat- 
ing the  nritish  lui  tiie  same  territory  that  he  sur- 
rendered, within  a  little  more  tlian  a  year  after  he 
h.'id  basely  deided  that  tcrritor;-. 

As  to  other  officers  who  testified  against  him,  he 
thus  speaks  (page  306) : 


]tlaiar  Whistler  n 


risen  from  thrir  prnis 


Reading  only  his  Memoirs,  possibly,  but  not  prob- 
ably, the  reader  might  come  to  the  conclusion  inti- 
mated; but  it  seems  inevitable  that  any  one  reading 
the  n<-count  of  his  trial,  and  General  Dearborn's 
Defense,  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  (ien- 
eral  Hull  was  both  cowardly  and  incompetent, 
l''rei]uent  references  are  made  by  him  and  his 
friends  to  his  sennces  in  the  Be\'olution.  'i'he 
question,  however,  is  not.  Was  he  hrave  in  revolu- 
tionary (lays.^  hut.  Was  he  justiticd  in  stiiTenderini;' 


Detroit .' 
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il  is  for  his  act.s  at  ihe  time  of  that  sun-endtr  that 
he  was  tried.  Miieh  of  the  effort  in  his  defense  is 
devoted  to  matters  having  no  practical  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.  The  real  question  is,  Did  he 
at  any  time  during  the  campaij^n  of  i8j2  exhibit 
evidences  of  bravery  or  good  generalship.'  No  such 
evidence  has  been  presented,  either  by  himself  or 
his  friends.  In  view  of  the  facts,  we  must  believe 
either  that  he  was  lacking  in  all  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  tip  a  safe  leader,  and  deserved  the  ignominy 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  or  that  the  officers 
of  the  Government  and  his  old  associates  were 
guilty  of  the  meanest  possible  spite  and  subterfuge. 

Concerning  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  against 
General  Hull,  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  Life  of  General  Hull, 
on  page  404,  says,  "  Subtract  that  part  of  their 
testimony  which  is  made  up  of  their  opinions,  and 
the  bulk  is  much  reduced."  This  sword  has  two 
edges.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  both  General 
Hull  and  Mr.  Clarke  make  free  use  of  opinions  in  his 
Defense,  while  they  continually  denounce  those 
whose  opinions  were  unfavorable,  and  even  desig- 
nate some  statements  given  for  absolute  facts  as 
mere  opinions. 

Among  the  palliating  reasons  assigned  by  General 
Hull  for  his  surrender,  one  of  his  strongest  was  the 
statement  that  the  Government  did  not  support  him 
with  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Kne  On  page  S  of  hii. 
Memoirs  he  says,  "I  had  e\erj  reason  to  belie\e 
before  a  war  was  declared  that  such  a  na\v  and 
such  an  army  would  have  been  provided  in  the 
preface  to  his  Life,  pages  8  and  9  it  is  stated  that 
when  Genera!  Hull  left  Washington  in  1812  he 
was  assured"  by  the  Government  that  a  na\al  force 
would  be  placed  on  Lake  Ene  to  keep  open  hi>! 
communication  with  his  countrj  It  s  deemed  a 
full  and  sufficient  reply  to  these  statements  to  quote 
from  a  letter,  dated  March  6  1812  addressed  by 
Governor  Hull  to  the  Secretarj  of  War  The  entire 
letter  was  given  by  nim  in  connection  with  his 
Defense,  and  covers  three  pages  of  fine  pnnt.  In 
this  letter  he  said : 


I  Ihin) 


id  disciplined  al  Detroit  a«  at 
to  the  deUase  nf  thai  vulnci 
.he  savages,  and  probably  in 
nee  of  ITppa  Canada  wilhoul 


With  regard  to  his  carelessness  or  stupidity  in 
sending  the  vessel  from  old  Fort  Miami  on  July  I, 


and  allowing  his  baggage  and  muster  rolls  to  be 
placed  in  it,  General  Hull,  on  page  9  of  his  Memoirs, 
says,  "  This  first  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  of  the  administration  in  not  giving  me  in- 
formation of  the  war,  eight  days  sooner."  On  p^es 
35  and  36,  he  says ; 


consequently  no  blame  eould  be  attached  to  me. 

Was  it  a  time  of  peace?  Was  General  Hull  on!y 
playing  soldier  ?  Was  his  march  through  the  woods 
and  swamps  merely  for  amusement.'  War  had 
been  anticipated  for  more  than  six  months,  as  Gen 
eral  Hull  well  knew;  for  he  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  discussed  the  situation. 

On  page  36  of  his  Memoirs  he  says,  "  On  the  24th 
of  June  I  received  a  letter  from  the  War  Department 
directing  me  to  march  to  Detroit  with  all  possible 
expedition."  A  whole  week  went  by  after  he  received 
this  letter  before  he  sent  the  vessel,  and,  according 
to  his  Memoirs,  he  must  still  "have  believed  it  was 
a  time  of  peace,"  and  therefore,  he  reasons,  he  was 
juiititied  in  sending  the  vessel 

War  was  anti  ipated  troops  were  m  the  march 
orders  to  hasten  had  been  received  and  opposing 
forces  were  known  to  bi,  gathenng  Should  not 
ordinary  reasti  ha\e  taught  him  that  wir  wis 
probably  de  lared  and  that  there  was  danger  in 
sending  the  vessel* 

On  pat,e  22  of  his  Defense  he  savs  thit  in 
order  to  repar  «ith  as  httle  delaj  as  possible 
to  Detroit  in  Met,  of  the  fatt  that  the  enemy 
would  then  be  at  Maiden  eij,hteen  miies  in  the 
rear  md  prcvided  with  %essels  whiih  would  enable 
them  to  cut  off  his  supplies  appeared  to  me  so  in 
consistent  with  mj  militar*  etpenence  that  1  did 
not  suppose  it  could  have  been  founded  on  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  even  on  a  prospect  of  imme- 
diate hostilities." 

When  such  an  excuse  is  deliberately  offered,  we 
may  be  justilied  in  believing  that  if  he  had  received 
no  word  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  if,  after  his 
arrival  at  Detroit,  Proctor  or  Brock  had  quietly 
crossed  the  river,  and  taken  possession  of  the  fort, 
he  would  have  offered  no  opposition,  because,  as  he 
had  not  been  officially  notified  of  the  declaration  of 
war  there  could  be  no  danger  and  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any 

These  statements  are  illustrations  of  his  drgu 
ments  and  his  Defense  and  Memoirs  ire  full  of 
similar  attempts  to  proie  that  he  wis  justified  in 
his  actions  but  no  one  \alid  extuse  i*,  offered  no 
convincing  proof  is  brought  forward 
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That  he  was  warned  that  war 
possibly  declared,  at  the  time  he  sent  the  vessel,  is 
beyond  question.  General  McAnhur  testified  (see 
pages  47  and  48  of  Forbes'  report)  Chat  on  or  about 
June  z6,  the  time  Hull  received  the  first  letter,  the 
same  mail  brought  him  (McArthurj  :i  letter  from 
a  friend  at  Chillicothe,  in  nhich  it  was  stated  that 
"be/ore  this  reaches  you  war  will  be  declared."  and 
that  it  was  "the  impression  at  Chillicothe  that  war 
was  declared;"  and  further,  that  these  statements 
were  communicated  to  General  Hull,  and  were  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  them ;  that  General 
Hull  "asked  what  he  thought  of  sending  the  bag- 
gage by  water;"  and  that  he  replied  he  thought  it 
would  be  "rather  hazardous,  as  the  British  might 
be  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war  and  seize  the 

General  James  Taylor,  of   Ohio,  testified  at  the 
trial  (see  page  138  of  Forbes'  report); 

'J'hc  impressiaii   made  on  my  mind,  aa  v^-rM  a»  upon  Dihersta 

was  shown,  iras,  that  war  was  inevitable,  snd  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially, Ibou^h  not   formally,  declared.     I  was   present   when 


she  was  tAen  to  I  ort  Maiden  in  a  trunk  lielongmg 
to  General  Hull  the  declaration  of  war  igimst 
Great  Britain  was  found  and  that  he  saw  it  It 
will  be  remembered  that  <.o\ernor  Hull  always 
claimed  that  the  letter  contaming  the  derlaratir  11 
of   war   did   not  reach   h  m   until  after   th(.   vessel 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  his  cowardice 
Mr  Clarke  on  page  363  of  his  Life  of  Hull  sajs 
"It  would  haie  required  \er\  little  courage  to 
fight  It  goes  without  sajing  that  this  «as  the 
gener-il  opinion  at  the  time  It  looks  lerv  much  as 
though  he  did  not  possess  even  a  lery  little  courage 
His  courage  was  a!!  in  his  proclamations,  letters, 
and  memoirs,  and  was  of  the  Falstaffian  order, 
liatties  have  been  won,  and  victory  wrested  from 
defeat,  by  really  bra\'e  generals.  Of  Hull's  bravery 
in  the  War  of  1 S 1 2.  no  evidence  has  been  produced. 
In  his  Defense,  page  60,  he  says; 


1  should  nt 


,  hotrcvir,  ha>*e ; 


I  all  th 


I  luld  General  Hull  (whum  1  called  out) 
set  was  sent  there  Id  entrap  them,  and 
not  be  employed,  but  that  the  eflects 
IS.  General  Hull,  bovrci-er,  looked  to  the 


The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  the  preface  to  the 
Life    of    General    Hull.       On   jra^e    i6    ;ire    these 


As  Hull  was  sent  to  Detroit  in  anticipation  o( 
war,  and  as  he  himself  urged  that  he  needed  ves- 
sels, and  knew  that  the  British  had  them,  was  it  not 
foolhardy  and  careless  in  the  extreme  to  send  his 
military  stores  and  baggage  by  the  vessel  ?  Did  he 
not  have  reason  to  expect  that  war  might  be  de- 
clared at  anytime?  Did  he  not  take  an  unwar- 
ranted risk  in  assuming  that  war  had  not  been  de- 
clared, and  that  there  was  no  danger?  He  knew 
that  the  mails  or  express  were  uncertain,  he  could 
not  help  knowing  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the 
capture  of  the  vessel;  and  yet  he  took  the  risk.  Is 
it  an  evidence  of  good  generalship  to  take  a  needless 
tlsk,  involving  great  danger,  with  no  prospect  of 
gain?  The  blunder  of  allowing  his  muster-roHs  to 
be  put  on  the  vessel  was  a  blunder  so  great  that  it 
fell  but  little  short  of  a  crime.  It  was  this  occur- 
rence that  gave  rise  to  the  specific  charge  of  treason, 
of  which  he  was  found  not  guilty.  If  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Aurora  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1812,  was  true,  even  that  charge  should  have 
been  sustained.  In  that  paper  Lewn's  Dent,  quar- 
termaster of  Colonel  Cass's  regiment,  who  was  sent 
with  the  vessel  to  take  charge  of  the  baggage,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  on  examining  the  vessel  after 


ieople  who  e 


Such  sentiments  are  pathetic,  but  they  have  no 
real  bearing  on  the  case.  The  question  of  surren- 
der was  a  military  question.  War  in  its  best  form 
is  inhuman,  and  General  Hull  had  no  right  to  sacri- 
fice I5etroit  and  the  territory,  a  fortified  post  and  an 
undefeated  army,  for  a  possible  but  really  unfounded 
fear  that  otherwise  the  women  and  children  would 
ail  be  butchered.  It  was  a  fear  born  of  cowardice, 
and  not  justified  by  probability.  If  a  battle  had 
been  fought,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that, 
if  defeated  at  all,  the  defeat  of  Hull's  army  would 
have  been  so  complete  and  absolute  that  no  further 
defence  could  be  made,  or  reasonable  terms  of 
capitulation  secured.  He  surrendered  without  even 
a  pretence  of  fighting,  and  the  English  boasted,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  they  took  Detroit  "without 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  English  blood." 

As  to  Hull's  cowardly  words  and  appearance 
prior  to  the  surrender,  the  following  is  pertinent 
testimony;  Captain  James  Daliba  (see  page  Sz, 
Hull's  Trial)  testified  that  he  commanded  the  upper 
battery  on  the  evening  of  August  14,  and  on  that 
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evening  conversed  with  General  Hull  "on  the  pro- 
priety of  driving  the  enemy  from  their  works"  on 
the  opposite  shore.  He  said  to  (ieneral  Hull,  "Sir, 
if  yiiu  will  give  me  permission,  I  will  tlear  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  shore  from  the  lower  batteries." 
The  general  answered,  "  Mr.  Daliba,  I  will  make  an 
agreement  with  the  enemy  that  if  they  will  never 
fire  on  me,  I  will  never  fire  on  them,"  and  concluded 
hb  answer  with  this  sentence,  "  Those  who  live  in 
iflass  houses  must  take  care  how  they  throw  stones." 
Major  Thoma.-;  S,  Jessup,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment of  United  Stipes  Infantry,  testified  (page  92 
of  Trial),  "I  saw  C.enera!  Hull  in  the  fort,  and 
thought  him  very  much  frightened  when  I  met  hini. 
*  *  *  His  voii:e  was,  at  this  time,  tremulous." 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  General  Hull,  Captain 
Charles  Fuller,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Infantry, 
said  at  the  trial  (page  98),  "  I  liave  no  doubt  of  your 
appearance  on  that  occasion  being  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal fear;  1  had  none  then,  I  have  none  now." 

With  regard  to  his  neglecting  to  attack  and  con- 
quer Fort  Maiden,  the  following  facts  appear.  On 
July  9  he  received  a  letter  from  William  Eustis,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  dated  June  24,  with  the  following 
order :  "  Should  the  force  under  your  command  be 
equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  should  it  be  cr.nsistent 
with  the  safety  of  your  own  post,  you  will  take  pos- 
session of  Maiden,  extending  your  conquests  as  cir- 
cumstances will  justify."  Concerning  this  letter  and 
order,  General  Hull,  on  page  36  of  his  Defense, 


ffnat  rSca  uil  Ihc   ]nd 


Again,  on  July  19,  he  wrote  th it  , 


that  thfy  ivill  rrmait 


On  July  23  headdressed  thn  Seiretary  of  Wai 
follows  ipage  10  of  Appendix  to  his  Trial) : 


This  letter  probably  stated  the  facts  as  to  his 
ability  to  take  Maiden.  That  he  did  not  do  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  believing  him  cow- 
ardly, and  his  own  letter  proved  the  charge. 

We  now  reach  his  charge  that  the  lack  of  co-op- 
eration, and  the  armistice  entered  into  by  ( ieneral 
Dearborn,  made  his  defeat  possible,  and  the  sur- 
render necessary.  The  Dearborn  manuscript  states 
that  on  Julv  26  the  Secretarj'  of  War  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Hull :  ■ 


It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  annals  of  any 
police  court  afford  a  more  perfect  illustration  of 
pettifoggery.  Concerning  this  order,  received  July 
9,  General  Hull  says  further,  on  page  10  of  his 
Memoirs : 


The  same  day,  as  is  shown  Jty  the  Dearborn  man- 
uscript, the  instructions  were  sent  to  tleneral  1  )ear- 
born,  and  reached  hin)  on  July  31.  There  is  no 
(evidence  brought  forward  by  <>eneral  Hull  or  his 
defenders  that,  prior  to  this  date,  tieneral  Dearborn 
shared  the  responsibility  of  liis  movements,  or  was 
expected  lo  co-operate  with  him.  Indeed,  any  defi- 
nite arrangement  could  not  have  been  made  sooner, 
for  information  of  Hull's  arrival  at  Detroit  had  but 
jusi  reached  Washington  on  the  26th  of  July.  On 
August  3  General  Dearborii  wrote  to  (General  Van 
Rensselaer  at  Niagara : 


On  July  14  he  must  have  been  more  hopeful,  for 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  as  follows  (See 
the  Dearborn  manuscript)  : 


inl-  by  <■! 
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end.  That  General  Hull  himself  did  not  expect  that 
he  was  in  any  way  responsible  to  General  Dearborn 
prior  to  July  26  j^  clearly  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  march  into  Canada  without  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  all  his  letters 
are  addressed  to  and  his  orders  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  would  have  been  a  most 
absurd  arrangement  if  he  was  to  art  under  C.eneral 
Dearborn.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  brought 
forward,  by  Hull  or  Clarke,  to  show  that  Dearborn 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  raising,  equipment,  or 
drilling  of  Hull's  force.  General  Hull  does  n(rt 
claim  that  Dearborn  ordered  tlie  march  to  Detroit, 
or  give  any  evidence  that  Dearborn  was  to  act  with 
him  prior  to  the  order  of  July  26.  The  armistice, 
as  shown  in  a  letter  from  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  not  concluded  iinlii  August  9;  and,  as 
(ieneral  Dearborn  shows  in  his  letter  of  that  date 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Hull  was  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  because  he  hnd  been  receivinij  his 
orders  directly  from  the.  Secretiiry  of  War,  and  was 
then  believed  to  be  capable  of  and  engaged  in 
offensive  operations.  In  a  letter  to  General  Hull, 
dated  August  9,  General  Dearborn  said: 

The  removal  of  any  Iroois  from  Niagara  to  Dttrolt,  while  the 


nabled  lii 


This  seems  like  a  fwsitive  statement.  General 
Hull,  however,  on  page  124.  of  his  Memoirs,  says,  of 
a  letter  of  Colonel  Cass,  "  It  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  any  evidence.  He  was  not  under  oath 
when  he  wrote  it."  The  same  remark  will  apply 
admirably  to  much  that  General  Hull  says. 

That  the  armistice  in  question  bad  no  effect  upon 
the  situation,  and  that  General  Brock  himself  had 
no  knowledge  of  it,  is  pasitively  shown  by  the  letter 
from  General  Brock  to  General  Van  Rensselaer, 
dated  Fort  George,  August  25,  1812,  given  in  the 
Dearborn  manuscript.  General  Brock  says.  "  It 
was  not  until  my  arrival  at  Fort  Erie,  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  23d  inst..  that  I  learned  that  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
General  Dearborn  and  Sir  George  Prevost."  Com- 
parison of  this  letter  with  the  statements  of  General 
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Hull  makes  it  evident  that  one  of  the  two  was  guilty 
of  falsehood ;  and  all  the  facts  point  to  General  Hull 
a.1  the  guilty  one. 

In  reviewing  the  entire  campaign.  General  Hull, 
in  his  Memoirs,  page  1 1,  says : 


On  page  49  of   his  Defense  he  says  that  on 
August  ;'. 

Abuul  one  o'clock,  an  cipress  arrived  wilh  lelteca  lo  mc  fruin 
the   coinmandint!  ofTicer*   on  Iht  NiaKan.  fruijikt,.    lv,„  from 


Comparing  these  two  statements  with  the  well- 
known  faci  that  the  army  liegan  moving  the  night 
of  the  7th,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  given  in  his 
Defense  is  the  correct  one ;  and  the  position  in 
which  he  places  himself  is  this:  first,  he  says  that 
he  had  "  certain  informa.tion  on  August  7  that  Brock, 
with  all  the  regulars  and  militia  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  proceeding  to  Maiden;"  second,  he  claims 
that  the  armistice  which  was  entered  into  a  day 
afterwards,  August  8,  at  Niagara  was  the  only 
thing  that  enabled  him  (Brock)  "  to  bring  such  a 
force  against  me." 

Comparison  shows  the  absurdity  of  these  state- 
ments. General  Hull  actually  claimed  that  tieneral 
IJrock  was  on  his  way  to  Maiden  on  the  7ih  of 
August,  and  that  an  occurrence  of  the  day  after  was 
the  prime  cause  of  his  being  on  the  march.  Such 
an  anachronism  is  fatal  to  his  argument.  There 
was  ready  nothing  new  in  the  statement  of  the  fact 
that  General  Brock  went  to  and  from  Maiden.  As 
eariy  as  June  24  General  Hull  himself  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  "General  Brock,  the  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  arrived  at  Maiden  on  the  14th  inst,, 
with  one  hundred  British  troops.  On  the  17th  he 
sailed  for  Fort  Erie,  in  the  Queen  Chariotte.  and  it 
is  said  she  will  return  with  a  re-inforcement  imme- 
diately." His  staternent  on  page  1 1  of  his  Memoirs 
only  shows  that  Brock,  on  August  7,  was  still  going 
to  and  from  Maiden. 

On  page  95  of  his  Memoirs  General  Hull  quotes 
General  Brock's  summons  to  surrender,  dated 
August  15,  and  on  page  97  he  says,  "I  ask  on  what 
grounds  I  could  have  possibly  conceived  that  Gen- 
eral Brock  had  left  that  vital  part  of  his  province?" 
(meafling  Niagara.)  There  was  nothing  singular 
about  it.  For  nearly  two  months  General  Brock 
had  been  on  the  march,  and  General  Hull  had  rea- 
son to  expect  him. 
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Tlie  plea  of  Genera!  Hull  iind  Mr.  Clarke  thai  the 
armistice  was  the  real  cause  of  the  surrender  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,—  a  plea  studied  up  for  the 
purpose  of  multiplying  excuses.  Its  flimsy  charac- 
ter is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  on  trial  Hen- 
eral  Hull  never  even  alluded  to  the  armistice.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
mercifully  pardoned,  that  he  discovered  that  the 
armistice  was  the  real  cause  of  all  his  troubles. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  men  composing 
the  army  of  General  Hull  has  alsobeen  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Mr.  Clarke  says  (Life  of  Hull, 
page  362)  that  "  commanders  are  very  apt,  even  when 
meaning  to  tel!  the  truth,  to  exaggerate  the  enemy's 
forces  and  underrate  their  own."  He  means  by  this 
remark  to  insinuate  that  Brock  had  more  men  than 
the  official  account  shows  him  to  have  had ;  it  applies 
equally  well,  however,  to  both  sides,  and  the  effort 
to  depreciate  the  numbers  of  the  American  army  is 
pushed  to  the  extreme  by  the  friends  of  General 
Hull.  On  page  8  of  his  Memoirs  General  Hull 
says,  "I  proceeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  took  the 
command  of  the  forces,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  militia  and  volunteers  and  about  three  hun- 
dred regulars." 

In  three  other  places  in  his  Memoirs  he  repeats 
the  statement  that  his  forces  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  Fourth  United  States  Regulars  and 
twelve  hundred  militia.  The  evidence  that  he 
understates  their  number  is  abundant,  and  some  of 
it  is  furnished  by  his  own  words.  Among  the  State 
Historical  Society  papers  at  Detroit  is  a  letter  from 
Judge  James  Witherell,  dated  June  23,  iSii,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  received  a  letter  from 
Hull,  dated  June  14,  showing  that  he  would  be  at 
the  river  Raisin  about  the  26th,  «ith  about  2,200 
men.  On  June  24  General  Hull  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  "  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  1  feel  a 
confidence  that  the  force  under  my  command  will 
be  superior  to  any  which  can  be  opposed  to  it.  It 
now  exceeds  two  thousand,  rank  and  file," 

A  letter  given  in  the  Dearborn  manuscript  shows 
that  two  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  Fort  Findlay,  he  said :  "  Inclosed  is  the 
most  correct  return  that  can  be  made  of  the  army 
under  present  circumstances,"  The  return  is  as 
follows : 

4lh  Regimenl  of  Infantry  483 

CqI.  Findlay'sReg.  of  voliinleers  and  militia  509 

Col.  Cass's         "                ■■                     "  48.; 

Col.  MgAithur's                    "                        "  55^ 

Caplain  Sloan's  ironps  of  Cin.  1,1.  Dragoons  48 


In  his  Memoirs  General  Hull  does  not  deny  the 
correctness  of  this  return,  but  on  page  203  he  says 
that  General  Dearborn 


THK  SURRI':nDER  of  DETROIT. 


Ilie  few  drn^.'ouns,  Ibere  were  lifl«n  hundrrd  and  ninety-Iwo 
.  Thi^  niinibEi'  is  three  hundred  nnd  nmcl>*-tw<>  more  Ihsn 
'resident  had  ordered,  irlilch  number,  as  has  been  stated,  wa.< 

ommand.    The  Colonels,  1  presume,  nt  thut  time  moM  ban 


,s  it  could  not  I 


What  amazing  liberality  on  the  jmrt  o(  Hull's 
quartermasters  when  food  was  so  scarce !  General] 
Hull  would  have  us  believe  that  about  one  fifth  of 
the  force  that  marched  with  hLs  army,  nearly  four 
hundred  men,  was  simply  a  "surplus," — volunteers, 
who  were  liable  to  leave  the  army,  and  did  leave  it. 
whenever  they  pleased.  Yet  these  same  men  were 
on  the  muster-rolls,  and  certified  to  by  the  colonels, 
and  even  by  Hull  himself,  as  belonging  to  his  army. 
Amazing  "surplus"!  and  still  more  amazing  effron- 
ten'l  Concerning  the  militia  of  the  territory,  on 
page  56  he  says,  "  Little  or  no  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  this  militia,"  and  yet,  on  page  125,  he 
shows  that  there  were  (our  hundred  Michigan  mili- 
tia, some  of  whom  he  claims  deserted  to  the  enemy 
when  they  landed. 

Mr.  Clarke  says,  on  page  383  of  his  Life  of  General 
Hull,  "The  whole  number  of  troops  under  (General 
Hull's  command,  from  the  beginning  of  his  march 
until  the  surrender,  was  1,800."  He  subtracts  for 
blockhouses  garrisoned,  sickness,  etc.,  eight  hundred 
and  forty,  leaving  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty  at 
Detroit  on  August  16.  He  evidently  renders  an  old 
saying,  "  Let  Hull  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar," 
but  the  facts  show  that  General  Hull's  own  state- 
ments do  not  harmonize. 

When  lirock,  on  August  15,  summoned  him  to 
surrender,  Hull  repHed,  "  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any 
force  which  may  be  at  your  disposal."  On  page 
1 10  of  his  Memoirs  he  says,  "  I  however  gave  a  de- 
cided answer  that  I  should  defend  the  fort,  hoping 
to  be  able,  before  he  made  the  invasion,  to  collect 
at  Detroit  the  detachments  under  the  command  of 
McArthur  and  Cass,  *  *  *  and  other  detach- 
ments which  were  absent  on  other  duties." 

It  seems,  then,  that  at  this  time  he  thought  he 
might  defend  the  post,  and  cope  with  General  Brock 
and  all  his  force.  How  soon  his  brave  vaporing 
changed  to  abject  cowardice! 

With  regard  to  the  lack  of  supplies  for  his  army, 
General  Hull,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
made  after  the  surrender,  says ; 
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Why  did  he  not  realize  this  iinpossibiht)  before 
he  took  the  command  ol  the  array?  He  had  hved 
in  Detroit  for  the  seven  years  previous  and  knew 
its  situation  and  its  sources  of  supplies.  In  denying 
the  proposition  that  if  Hull  had  defended  himself 
supplies  would  have  been  brought  from  (.>hio  and 
in  order  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
Mr.  Clarke,  on  page  3^3  of  his  Life  of  Hull,  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  General  Harrison,  of  October  32. 
1812,  as  follows:  "To  get  supplies  forward  through 
a  swampy  wilderness  of  near  two  hundred  miles,  in 
wagons  or  on  paek-horses  which  are  to  carry  them 
provisions,  is  absolutely  impossible." 

The  introducing  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  roads  and  swamps  were 
notoriously  bad,  as  evidence  that  the  transportation 
of  supplies  in  midsummer  over  this  same  route  was 
impossible,  is  but  one  of  the  many  absurd  arguments 
resorted  to  in  defense  ot  General  Hull.  It  seems 
strange,  indeed,  that  if,  as  General  Hull  would  have 
us  believe,  the  probable  want  of  provisions  was  one 
reason  of  his  surrender,  he  did  not  anticipate  this 
difficulty.  He  was  evidently  cvLceedingly  prodigal 
it  will  be  remembered  that  on 
1  h  rpio 


of  his  supplier 
P  g       3    f  h 


h     d    d 


I  d  d 


1 


h    h  d  fl  d  f 


the  British  standard. 

Mr.  Clarke,  on  page  360,  says; 


which  were  not  forwarded  in  time,  and  because  he 
was  soon  ordered  back  by  General  Hull.  However 
Mr.  Clarke  elsewhere  concedes  the  whole  case,  in  so 
far  as  lack  of  provisions  having  compelled  the  sur- 
render, for,  in  the  preface  to  the  Life  of  Hull,  on 
page  12.  he  states  that  "General  Hull  could  have 
sustained  his  post  at  Detroit  had  not  an  armistice, 
now  a  portion  of  history,  been  entered  into  by 
General  Dearborn,  to  the  exclusion  of  General  Hull's 
army  and  without  hi.;  (;iiowledge." 

General  Hull  \'oluntarily  tried  to  include  in  the 
surrender  the  very  troops  and  provisions  at  the 
Raisin  which  had  been  sent  for  his  relief.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  they  refused  to  be  included,  and 
escaped  to  Ohio. 

Among  the  other  reasons  assigned  for  the  surren- 
der. General  Hull,  on  page  108  of  his  Memoirs,  says 
that  Urock's  position  at  Sandwich  was  "  more  ele- 
vated than  the  fort  at  Detroit."  This  statement  is 
well  known  to  be  absurdly  untrue.  He  would  not 
cross  to  Canada  or  attack  Maiden  without  orders . 
why,  then,  was  he  in  such  haste  to  surrender 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  ?  He  says  dis- 
tinctly, in  his  letter  of  August  26,  1812,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  giving  an  account  of  the  surrender, 
"  I  well  knew  the  high  responsibility  of  the  measure, 
and  1  take  the  whole  upon  myself." 

Even  if  Brock  had  as  many  troops  as  Hull  inti- 
mates, his  was  the  attacking  force ;  he  had  to  cross 
the  river  and  a|>proach  a  fort.  All  the  advantages 
and  probabilities  were  against  him.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought  and  won  under  much  greater  odds 
than  General  Hull  claims  he  had  to  contend  against. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  forte  that  Brock  really  had, 
but  only  that  which  Hull  imagined  he  might  have, 
that  led  to  the  surrender.  In  his  Defense,  on  pages 
59  and  60,  General   Hull   made   these  remarkable 


the  I 


I  to  the  < 


This  statement  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in  whit 
Mr.  Clarke  would  have  us  believe.  Colonel  Mill 
would  have  gone  forward  but  for  lack  of  provisior 


uall/  u 


ic  (the  enemy)  brought,  or  might 

duL-<;d  Ihc  suiTIndcr.  and  nul  the 
n  the 


o  by  a 


That  this  statement  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
truth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  of  the  last 
named  detachments  were  ordered  back  by  Hull  him- 
self, which  fact  is  studiously  ignored  in  the  above 
statement  of  Mr.  Clarke.    On  page  368  he  says: 


uch  inu 


It  ia  poEBiblc  lliaL  1  mi^hl  hi 
it  (one.  If  I  had  nu  further  to- look  Ihanlhc  event  of 
,t  that  linie,  1  should  ha^-e  trusted  to  the  ksue  of  a 
•  *  If  the  nritinh  landed  at  Springwella  were  not 
numcmus  than  my  own  Iroopi,  1  iLnen  Ihcy  mua  have 


either  by  crosBhlg  them  aboi-e  the  town  of  Detroit,  or  by  trans- 
ling  them  in  their  ships  tu  that  point,  and  thus  attack  the  fott  ' 
on  all  adrs,  and  place  my  amy  between  their  fire.  •  *  •  If 
the  attack  of  thr  enemy  had  been  repelled,  our  triumph  woulQ 
have  been  but  temporary.  My  numbers  must  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  loss  in  battle.    They  would  have  been  daily  lessened  by 

the  enemy,  augmented  as  it  was  by  reinforcements  under  Colonel 
Proctor,  Major  Chambers,  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  (leneral 
Brock,  would  have  been  daily  aogmenling. 

Yet,  at  that  time,  as  he  elsewhere  states,  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  and  was  expecting,  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  General  Dearborn,  and  it 
Ohio;  and   two  hundred  tresh  1 
flirty    miles    away   with    provisions   and    supplies. 
Verily,  he  hati  neither  faith  nor  courage  !  ,  1,3,' 

The  statements  of  C.eneral  Hnll  and  bis  friends  ,tpiy  t. 
having  been  coniparetl  and  :uialyzed,  I  now  submit  ""^''^ " 
the  following'  copies  (if  original  letters,  bound  i!|i  '■"''^' 
with  the  manuscript  defense  of  General  Dearborn.  perfimr 
nowin  ]>osse!ision  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  tgryan 
Society.  Three  of  the  letters  were  written  by  ex-  '"'°°  ' 
Presidents  of  the  I'nited  States ;  and  when  John  "'"'"p' 
Qniniy  Adam.s,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Mad- 
ison condemn  the  conduct  of  General  Hull,  we  may  Cex'// 
well  believe  that  his  defenders  lead  a  forlorn  hope 
and  essay  an  impossible  task. 


Lclf.r^/yi^iMO"i'-n'.l.f,u^ 

:,.fh.nS.ry.t..n'"/SI.<l,:) 

De*rS|](—                                                      ifS'iiT,      llK-i7.  ' 

Htr.illI.A.S.niiTborK    K™, 

Hnsxi^mble.    Vour  father's  fame  is  based  upon  too  solid  a  fon 

T  ("(  \CL  I^hl^LeTlTr^ld 

tion  to  be  effected  by  the  feeble  citortBof  Kantilityand  iinbcf 

ly  11,™  or  four  niimbtPi.  which 

hsd  n.rt  e-citcd  so  much  intereW 

striving  to  shake  off  a  load  nf  obloquy,  which  mim  pr««  c 

Wiile  Cleoersl  Hull  reinaiued 

the  unfortunate  man  and  his  memin-y  forev<>r. 

;nl,  I  had,  iiT.ce  his  pard™,  to 
ilrfon.     His    pi^nt  appMl   to 
iliuuint  in  my  mind.    Perhaps  : 
;  claim  Ki  >t  allDgether.    If  he  c 

n^dered  him  an  object  of  com- 
ihe  public  had  weakened  that 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  forfeit 
ould.  it  would  be  by  the  Bttempl 

1  cannot  tell  what  local  and  ephemeral  effect  these  puhliia 
may  have  produced  within  the  ranjte  of  the  papers  which 
printed  thein,  but  certainly,   in  the  Union  at  large,  they 

first  Dumber^  and   the^  accidentally,  and   finding   that. 

sh^  upon  hono«J.le  men  tht 

llured  for  commillinsa  trust  of 

honor  nnd  of  danger  to  him. 

I  am,  with  s"«t  respect,  I)i 

them  from  my  recollection.    The  events  connected  with  the 

Your  I'ery  humble  an 

J-,»«  IJUINCV  AUA«S. 

render  of  Detroit  are  matters  of  history,  and  when  wo  l.a 

believe  that  Arnold  was  faithful  to  his  country,  and  that  Cat 

clUr  from    Thomas  Jeffinoi 

■,  sx-P^^^i.Unl  0/  •!,,  UniUd 

C>enerul,u'e  m^iy,  perhaps,  believe  tiiat  General  Hull  did  nut 

is  thanks  10  Mr.  Deai 
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Tl-IK  lil_ACK   }^\\VK  ^ 


mi:xk:a\  w ak. 


IHK  ■ 


,KDO 


Thk  Black  Hawk  War  originated  in  the  refusal 
of  Black  Hawk  tii  retire  to  thi;  liidian  Reservation 
on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  his  band  by  the  United  States. 

in  1831  General  GaincK  and  seven  hundred  vol- 
unteers compelled  him  to  leave  Illinois.  In  August 
of  this  year  some  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes 
attacked  and  killed  nearly  twentj-  Menonienees  near 
IVairie  dn  Chien,  and  then  joined  Black  Hawk's 
band.  The  United  States  authorities  demanded 
their  surrender.  Black  Hawk  refused,  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  to  march  on  Rock  River. 

The  Government  called  on  Michigan  for  troops 
to  defend  the  West,  and  Governor  Mason  directed  a 
call  to  be  issued  for  volunteers.  Accordingly,  on 
May  22,  1832,  the  adjutant-general  gave  orders  to 
General  Williams  to  raise  not  to  exceed  three  hun- 
dred men ;  and  the  same  day,  the  call  for  three 
htmdred  volunteers  was  made.  Two  days  later,  the 
Detroit  City  Guards,  commanded  by  Edward  Brooks, 
and  the  Light  Dragoons,  under  Captain  Jackson, 
responded.  The  two  companies  were  placed  under 
command  of  (General  J,  R.  Williams,  with  Edward 
Brooks  as  colonel ;  Jonathan  Davis,  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  B.  Holbrook,  major ;  Louis  Davenport, 
quartermaster ;  and  J,  L.  Whiting,  surgeon.  They 
left  on  May  24,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Saline, 
where  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  return.  The 
dragoons  went  on  to  Chicago  and  the  troops  re- 
turned to  Detroit,  where  they  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day, May  30,  1832.  On  Tuesday,  June  3,  two  com- 
panies of  United  States  troops  from  Fort  Niagara, 
in  comniand  of  Major  Whistler,  left  Detroit  f<ir 
Chicago  in  the  Austerlitz.  On  June  30,  1832,  Gen- 
eral Scott  arrived  on  his  way  to  Chicago  ;  and  on 
July  4.  the  .steamboat  Henry  Clay  came  with  several 
companies  of  troops.  While  here  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  the  soldiers,  and  a  large  number  perished. 
(See  chapter  on  Diseases.) 

Black  Hawk  was  eventually  captured  and  taken 
to  Washington.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he 
arrived  at  Detroit,  on  the  Superior,  about  diniiej- 
time  on  July  4.  1833,  and  was  lodged  at  the  Mansion 


The  origin  of  the  dissatisfaction  wh  th  aused  the 
so-called  '■  Toledo  War  "  dated  bdcl  to  the  admis 
sion  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  with  an  indetmite  1  riliern 
boundary. 

On  January  11,  1^05,  Congress  dehncd  th  b  un 
dary  between  Michigan  and  Ohio  b)  an  imaginary 
line,  which,  according  to  present  boundaries  would 
have  given  Michigan  a  strip  across  the  north  u\ 
Ohio,  live  miles  wide  on  the  western  end.  and  Lij;lit 
miles  wide  on  the  eastern.  As  the  countr>-  became 
settled  and  the  location  of  the  Lakes  better  known, 
it  was  as(.ertained  that  the  boundary  of  1805  wotild 
place  Toledo  within  the  b<junds  of  Michigan.  Under 
authority  of  Congress,  a  line  was  run  in  1817,  by 
William  Harris,  which  placed  the  disputed  territory 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  but  Michigan  continued 
to  control  tiie  territory.  Early  in  1835  Governor 
Lucas,  of  Ohio,  issued  a  proclamation  assuming  the 
control,  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
re-mark  the  Harris  line.  The  Ohio  Legislature  at 
the  same  time  created  the  county  of  Lucas,  including 
in  it  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  providing  for  holding  a 
session  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  that  place 
on  September  7.  In  anticipation  of  this  action,  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Michigan  had  passed  an  Act 
making  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  any  other  than  Michigan  or  United  States 
officials  to  exercise,  or  attempt  to  exercise,  any 
official  authority  in  the  disputed  territory.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  law,  on  February  19,  1835.  Governor 
Mason  wrote  to  lirigadier-General  J.  W.  Brown, 
commander  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Michigan 
militia,  directing  him  to  prevent  any  of  the  officers 
of  Ohio  from  exercising  authority  in  the  disputed 
territory,  and  to  use  the  civil  officers  only  if  possible, 
but  the  militia  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
Michigan;  also  lo  report  the  names  of  all  civit  or 
military  officers  supposed  to  favor  Ohio,  and  by 
visitation  find  out  proper  persons  to  be  appointed  in 
their  places.  Meantime,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Detroit,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  President  in  relation  to  the  subject ; 
and  on   March  6,  1835,  an  adjourned  meeting  was 
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held  at  the  Capitol  to  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  contained  a  strong  protest  ajjaiiist  the 
claims  of  Ohio.  On  April  6  an  attempt  was  made 
to  elect  Ohio  town  officers  at  Toledo.  On  April  8, 
when  the  fact  was  made  known  at  Monroe,  the 
sheriff,  with  a  number  of  i>ersons.  entered  Toledo, 
and  arrested  Messrs.  Goodsell  and  McKay  of  that 
place.  They  were  subsequently  admitted  to  bail 
and  returned  home.  Between  April  8  and  14  the 
sheriff  of  Monroe  County,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  persons,  again  entered  Toledo  to  malse 
further  arrests,  but  did  not  find  the  persons  he  was 
in  search  of. 

On  April  26  several  shots  were  exchanged  between 
Michigan  troops  and  the  Ohio  commissioners,  who 
were  engaged  in  running  a  boundary  line  about 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Adrian,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, with  a  portion  of  their  guard,  were  captured. 
The  next  day  the  Governor  of  Ohio  was  at  Port 
Miami,  with  two  hundred  militia,  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  Michigan ;  but  on  May  2  he  disbanded  his 
forces.  On  Saturday.  July  18,  about  5  p.  .11.,  the 
sheriff  of  Monroe  County  again  appeared  in  Toledo, 
with  Si  posse  of  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed 
men.  Seven  or  eight  persons  were  arrested  on  a 
civii  process,  and  some  of  the  men  attacked  the 
office  of  the  Toledo  Gazette,  and  did  considcrai>le 
damage. 

These  arrests  were  chiefly  on  account  of  individ- 
ual grievances,  but  they  grew  out  of  the  question  of 
jurisdiction.  The  governors  of  both  States  being 
determined  to  hold  control,  troubles  began  to 
thicken  and  troops  to  gather.  Mulholland's  in 
Monroe  County  was  fixed  upon  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Michigan  troops,  and  on  September 
5,  about  7  P.  M.,  a  detachment  from  Detroit  arrived 
by  boat  at  Monroe,  and  soon  after  left  for  the 
rendezvous. 

On  September 6, 1835.  Governor  Mason  and  Gen- 
eral Brown,  at  the  head  of  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  entered  Toledo,  to  ])revent  the 
holding  of  the  session  of  a  coun  on  the  7th,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

The  judges,  however,  by  agreement,  came  to- 
gether immediately  after  midnight.  The  proceed- 
ings, written  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  were  hastily 
deposited  in  the  clerk's  hat,  and  the  court  then 
literally  took  to  the  woods,  and  ran  from  their  pur- 

The  holding  of  that  court  sessior;  gave  Ohio  a 
judicial  and  bloodless  victory.  A  further  practical 
victory  for  Ohio  was  obtained  the  next  day  by  the 
removal  of  Governor  Mason,  the  order  reaching  him 
while  he  was  addressing  the  troops.  His  successor 
as  secretary  and  acting  governor  was  John  S. 
Horner.  On  September  lo  the  Michigan  troops 
left  Toledo. 


The  whole  affair  was  regarded  by  many  a,s  simply 
an  executive  joke,  and  tht^  following,  froin  a  war- 
song  of  the  i)eriod,  illustrates  the  humor  of  that 


■A  for  the  mareli, 


The  troops  from  Detro  ame  hon  e  on  he 
steamboat  General  Brady,  and  I  daj  be  ng  he 
anniversary  of  Perry's  victo  hey  celeb  a  d  ha 
instead  of  the  one  they  did  no  n  The  o  a  on 
was  an  enjoyable  one.  John  M  L  onnell  was  all  d 
to  the  chair,  with  Franklin  Sawyer  as  secretary. 
Toasts  were  offered  by  Captain  Griswold,  Colonel 
Goodwin,  Surgeon-General  Wall,  Colonel  Bacon, 
Lieutenant  Howard,  of  City  Guards,  tC.  Pritchette, 
Captain  Bull,  Captain  Rossiter,  Captain  Ripley, 
Major  Bucklin,  Quartermaster  Ten  Eyck,  Sergeant 
Sawyer,  Tallman  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  H.  C.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  McCIure,  Squire  Abbott,  Jr.,  Alexander  Hates, 
and  Messrs.  Cicotte,  Garland,  Moran,  White,  Wil- 
cox, Emmons,  and  Rice. 

Among  those  arrested  by  Mason's  forces  was 
Major  B.  F.  Stickney,  of  Toledo.  The  door  of  his 
residence  was  broken  open,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  to  Monroe,  but  he  and  all  of  the  prison- 
ers captured  by  Michigan  were  soon  released.  An 
official  communication  of  Governor  Horner,  dated 
October  j.  18351  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
their  release: 

In  cDHsequence  ol  an  anticipated  change  nf  Terrilc.rial  to  Slaw 


Congress  would  not  admit  the  State  of  Michigan 
unless  she  gave  up  this  territory,  and  she  was  finally 
obliged  to  yield. 

In  1837  the  sum  of  $13,658.76  was  appropriated 
by  the  State  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  and  save  the  territory  in  dis- 

THE  PATSIOT  WAR. 
The  cause  of  this  war  was  similar  to  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  American  Revolution;  but  the 
troubles  In  Canada  seemed  aggravated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  Canada  at  that  time  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  The  agitation 
finally  found  vent  in  an  open  war  between  rival  par- 
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IKS  in  Cdnadd  The  latriots  s  5  call  i  fort  fied 
Na\>  Island  in  the  Nidgnra  River  ind  bc^an  to 
Lollect  troops  and  municuns  of  war  Ihu  steam 
boat  Caroime  was  htted  out  at  Buffalo  and  phed 
between  Buffalo  Blatk  Rock  and  Na\-y  Island 
carrying  vis  tors  and  oftentimes  supplies  to  the 
Patriots  Th  s  exasperated  the  Canvlian  officials 
and  on  December  29  she  was  boarded  twe!\e  per 
sons  killed  and  the  \essel  set  on  hre  This  ait 
called  forth  energelic  protests  from  the  United 
States  and  General  Stott  \\as  "Jent  to  the  frontier 
to  presene  the  peace  The  rebels  as  they  were 
called  were  defeated  at  st\eral  points  b)  the  Cana 
dian  Gover  m  d        I       mbe       837     h 

hundred  and  yfg       hdghd      D 

troit.     Thre  d     by       m 

dividiials  to  p  rs  I  d       b 

the  town  if  h  >  d  1         I    p 

Hunters'      od  II  d        mp      d     f     h 

friends  of  th       bel  f    m  d        D 

and  elsewh  d  d    ly         p      f 

from  the  Pa  y 

On  Mond  J    J        ry        838  g    f 

zens,  friendly        hi  se      as  1    Id        h 

theatre,  to  a  fg  h)d  ih 

Patriot  arn  y      $  3    56      d  rt  b 

scribed.    Th      1  1        f         d    h    I 

and  there  \       m    h  feel    g  bo  h  f  d    j, 

them.     As  eas  f       f    >   f         I      d    d       d 

fifty  stands    f    rm    h  d  b  I        h        lb 

between  zad3  JatJS  ) 

or  thirty  me  hkkd        lh>  d 

Mr.  Thomp         h    j    1  d     1       I      pe    d    h 

door  rushed  d    h    jj  d  1    h 

off.    The  n       d  y  h  >  d    h    sch  A 

and  with  th        I  m  h     d    d      d   h    y 

two  men,  at  d  f       h     P  h    boa 

left  the  city 

The  vessel  by        L  gl 

and  hailed  by      1,       d  S  1 

with  a  pass      f  Sh  ]  d  d 

on  her  way,  01    d  b  II       boa         d 

the  Patriots       d     b  h  d    i  I 

refugees   we        1     d  d  I  h  m 

evening  they  d  b)  f 

land,   who  cam  h  b         P  d 

the  lead  of       S       h  T    J    S    1  d     Th 

design  was        g  f    m  G  b  1      p 

Maiden. 

On  the  d       h        h     A       If         p  bl  g 

was  held  athCyHlI        d  m  p 

serve  neutral  y        d       Jan  ary  8     83S 
Governor    M  wh  hddd  y 

volunteer  ml  mbkd  h  mrsE 

and  Brady,         rr         h        hot         A       f  I 

tlon  of  neu     I  5        d  p  f    h 

arms  taken  f    m  1        h  p  d 


of   thf   islaids    outsde   of   Amentdii    jursdiction 
and  the  boats  returned  at  1 1  1    M  entirel)  unsuc- 

Meantime  Sutherland  s  forcts  attempted  to  take 

possession  of  Bois  Blanc  Isl  ind   but  the  Can  idran 

officials  rallied  their  militn   ind   uith  a  few  trotps 

took  possession  themsches  and  ]>re\ented  his  land 

ing      Sutherland  then  retired  to   Vi^hting  Island 

and   the   Canadiai  s    fearinj,    he   would    make   an 

attempt  on  the  mam  land  returned  1 1  Vniherstburg 

Sutherland  now   ordered    fheller  who  was  m  com 

mandcf  thf,  Ann  to  join  him      J  hene\t  da\  Iheller 

attempted  tod(   so  but  tht  Itr  tish  soldiers  on  the 

hire   IJred  into  the  Ann,  and  cut  her  ropes  and 

Is,  so  that  she  drifted  on  shore  and  was  captured. 

was  also  Theller,  who  was  carried  to  Ouebee  as  a 

soner.    Sutherland  now  retired  to  Sujjar  Island, 

d  from  there  to  Gibraltar,  on  the  American  side 

f  the  river.    To  aid  him  in  his  plans,  the  Patriots 

Detroit,  on  January  9,  1838,  seized  the  steamboat 

L  ie,  but  the  ne.xt  daj'  they  returned  her.    On  Jan- 

ary  13  there  was  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  City 

Hall,  held  in  pursuance  of  proclamations  by  Gov- 

iiir  Mason  and  Mayor  Howard.     Addresses  were 

ade    by   {'..   C.   Bates,  T.    Romeyn,   i\lr.    Morey, 

A  tomey-tieneral    Pritchette,    D.    Goodwin,    and 

ajor  Kearsley;  and  the  meeting  resolved  io  sus- 

n    the    Government    in  its  efforts  to    |>reservc 

utrality. 

■)n  January  27,  1838,  the  steamboat  Robert  Kul- 

1  arrived  from  ISuffalo,  with  three  companies  of 

L  lited  States  troops  in  command  of  Colonel  Worth. 

J      February    12    six   companies   of    militia   were 

lied  out  by  (.Governor  Mason  to  go  to  Gibraltar 

preserve  the    peace.     The  weather  was   cold. 

d  the  expedition  an  undesirable  one.     In  order 

avoid  going,  two  men  endeavored  to  cross  the 

er  on  the  ice,  but  they  broke  through  and  were 

J  owned. 

rhe    militia    reached    Gibraltar,  and   Governor 

tison  induced  the  Patriots  10  disband ;  but  they 

soon  began  to  gather  for  a  new  attempt.     On  Feb- 

ary  12,  1838,  twelve  boxes  of  arms  were  brought 

the  city,  from  the  arsenal  at   Dearborn.     The)' 

re  stolen  by  the  Patriots,  but  found  on  the  fol- 

I    ving  Wednesday  in  a  garret  over  a  ball-alley. 

)     February  13  one  hundred  and  one  barrels  of 

fl  urwere  stolenfrom  the  steamboat  General  Brady, 

y  Patriots,  as  she  was  lying  in  the  river  near  the 

y.      The   day   following   a   company    of    troops, 

mmanded    by    Captain    Johnson,    arrived    from 

B  ffalo;  and  the  same  day  the  Brady  Guards  left 

f      Gibraltar   to   convoy   provisions   for   troops   at 

Monroe. 

Prior  to  February  19,  there  had  been  a  great 

mber  of  Patriots  in  Detroit  and  vicinity.     They 

w  disappeared,  having  gone  up  the  river ;  and  on 
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the  22d  the  Brady  tiuards  went  to  St.  Clair  U>  pre- 
vent them  from  attacking  Port  Sarnia.  On  the  23d, 
about  two  hundred  men  assembled  at  Thomas's 
tavern,  five  miles  helow  Gibraltar.  In  the  night  they 
moved  up  the  river,  in  three  divisions,  as  far  as  Ecorce; 
they  remained  until  i  P.  M.  on  the  Z4th,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Fighting  tsland  and  began  removing 
aritis  and  ammunition  in  sleighs.  The  Canadian 
troops  immediately  gathered  opposite  the  island; 
and  the  same  day  a  company  of  United  States  troops 
and  the  Brady  Guards  left  for  Ecorce,  reaching  there 
about  4  p.  M. 

Gn  Sunday,  the  25th,  the  Canadians  commenced 
to  cannonade  the  Patriots,  and  thirteen  were  killed 
and  forty  wounded.  The  Canadians  now  moved 
over  to  the  island,  and  the  Patriots  retreated  to  tlib- 
raltar  and  along  the  shore.  The  American  troops 
intercepted  them  and  took  away  their  anus,  taking 
two  of  the  leaders  into  custody.  On  the  36th,  Gen- 
eral Scott  arrived  to  effect  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  United  States  troops.  On  March  7  there  was  a 
meeting  of  citizens  at  the  City  Hall  to  consult  in 
regard  to  warlike  preparations  made  in  Canada 
against  Detroit,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Canadians.  A  com- 
mittee of  citizens  was  appointed  on  the  subject, 
consisting  of  D.  E.  Harbaugh,  A.  D.  Fraser,  P. 
Desnoyers,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  and  E.  Brooks.  On 
March  10  there  was  liring  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
by  unorganized  bodies  of  nien.  (Jn  March  12  a 
great  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  City  Hall; 
a  committee,  appointed  March  7,  reported  favoring 
neutrality,  and  the  meeting  protested  against  state- 
ments made  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  that  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  sympathized  with  and  aided 
the  Patriots  At  this  meeting  by  request  John 
Farmer  read  a  report  of  a  survej  made  b>  him  for 
Go\emor  Steiens  T  Mason  which  established  the 
fact  that  the  (.apture  of  Thomas  J  Sutherlaiid  bj 
the  British  authorities  was  made  withm  British 
jurisdiction  on  Detroit  Rner  Sutherland  had  been 
accidently  met  on  the  ice  by  Colonel  Pnnce  and 

During  the  summer  of  1838  two  hundred  or  more 
Patriots  were  in  camp  near  the  Bloody  Run. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  made  active  prepara- 
tions to  enforce  neutrality,  and  between  the  14th 
and  i6th  of  November  ten  thousand  muskets  were 
forwarded  to  Dearborn. 

On  November  19  the  steamboat  Illinois  left  De- 
troit, and  returned  on  the  21st,  having  captured  a 
schooner  near  Gibraltar,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
stands  of  arms  designed  for  ihe  Patriots.  During 
the  month  reports  were  rife  in  Detroit  that  the 
Patriots  were  gathering  at  Cleveland  and  Sandusky, 
General  Brady  chartered  the  steamboat  Illinois  and 
stationed  troops  along  the  river  to  prevent  disturh- 


THE  PATKIor  WAR. 


a;>ce,  ^nd  the  United  States  steamer  Kde  sailed  up 
and  down  the  river,  conveying  troops  and  supplies. 
On  the  2i5t  of  the  month  the  Patriots  stole  the 
arms  of  the  Brady  Guards,  but  on  the  23d  they 
were  recaptured.  About  this  time  nearly  live  hun- 
dred refugees  gathered  at  Brest,  and  from  there 
moved  tip  to  the  Forsyth  Farm,  now  within  the 
city.  On  Sunday,  December  3,  1 838,  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  twelve  bo.'ces  of  arms  captured  by  Gen- 
eral Brady,  who  left  Detroit  at  8  r.  M.  and  returned 
at  2  A.  M. 

The  Patriots  disagreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  cam])aign,  but  on  December .[,  about 
2  A.  II.,  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  [lersons,  under  Colonel  Harvel  and 
Colonel  Cunningham,  marched  into  Detroit,  to  the 
wharf  where  the  steamboat  Cliamplain  lay.  They 
boarded  her,  and  crossed  over  about  three  miles 
above  Windsor.  There  they  formed  and  marched 
to  the  Canadian  barracks,  which  they  attacked, 
burning  them,  togetiier  with  the  steamer  Thames. 
Meantime  the  British  regulars  had  been  rein- 
forced from  Maiden,  and  the  Patriots  were  forced 
to  retreat  in  canoes  to  Hog  island,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-one  killed.  Four  more  were  shot  by  order 
of  Colonel  Prince,  nearly  a  dosien  were  frozen  to 
death,  and  si.\ty-live  were  captured. 

Colonel  Payne,  of  the  United  Stales  /Vrmy.  fired 
on  the  I'atriols  as  they  were  escaping  to  Hog  Island. 
So  great  was  tile  excitement  in  Detroit  on  the  tUy 
of  the  battle  tliat  a  night-watch  of  forty  men  was 
appointed,  and  on  the  following  day  an  additional 
watch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  prominent  citizens 
WIS  appointed. 

On  December  4,  1838,  nearly  a  year  after  he  was 
captured  Dr.  T heller,  who  had  escaped  from 
.Juebec  returned  to  Detroit.  The  next  d;iy  he 
was  arrested  for  violation  of  neutrality,  gave  bail, 
and  n  his  final  trial  in  June,  1839,  he  was  ac- 
quitted 

On  December  6,  1838.  the  Brady  Guards  were 
regularly  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
for  three  months,  unless  sooner  disbanded  ;  and  all 
through  this  war  General  Hugh  ISrady  co-operated 
actively  with  the  ISritish  forces.  Many  who  sympa- 
thizetl  with  the  Patriots  disappmved  of  the  exertions 
of  the  United  States  officers,  and  on  one  o(-casioii 
gathered  at  the  Michigan  Garden,  Colonel  James  L. 
(Jillis  presiding,  wh'ere  they  denounced  the  United 
States  oflicers  for  the  part  they  had  taken. 

On  December  9  Major-General  Scott  and  suite 
again  visited  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
neutrality,  and  on  December  12  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  National  Hotel  on  the  Patriot  ques- 

As  late  as  December  25,  there  were  one  thousand 
troops  at  Sandinrh,  tlirei.-  hundred  of  them  beinf; 
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TJIE  MEXICAN   WAR, 


ntliis  rejiion  was  practically 


The  principal  cause  of  this  war  was  doubtless  the 
desire  of  .Southern  congressmen  to  obtain  more  ter- 
ritory for  slave  States ;  but  there  were  also  real 
grievances,  consisting  of  unsettled  claims  for  out- 
rages committed  upon  American  citizens  living  on 
the  borders  of  Mexico.  These  difficulties,  together 
ttiih  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  line,  caused  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  on  May  13,  1846. 

Troops  were  soon  called  for,  and  ten  new  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  regular 
army.  Of  these  A.  T.  McReynolds  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  one  company  for  the  Third  United 
StateK  Dragi>ons,  Jnhn  Brown  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant,  and  J.  C.  D.  Williams  second 
lieutenant. 

This  was  the  only  mounted  company  to  be  raised 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  men  from  both 
States  enlisted.  Though  none  less  tiian  si.'i  feet  in 
height  were  accepted,  the  company  was  rapidly 
filled  up.  It  presented  so  fine  an  ajjpearance  that, 
on  its  arrival  in  Me.\ico,  Ceneral  Scott  projionnced 
it  the  finest  body  of  trix>ps  he  had  ev'er  seen,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  two  companies  composing  his 
personal  escort. 

They  left  Detroit  by  boat  on  April  24.  1847.  and 
reached  Vera  Criia  on  May  20.  The  same  day  that 
they  left,  in  honor  of  victories  said  to  have  been  won 
at  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  and  licseca  de  la  Palma, 
a  national  salute  was  fired  by  ortler  of  the  Common 
Council.  There  was  it  parade  of  the  Frontier  and 
ISrady  Guards,  itiid  in  the  evening  the  city  Mas 
illuminated,  and  the  firemen  turned  out  in  torch- 
light procession.  These  facts  afford  the  best  of 
evidence  that  Detroit,  at  that  time,  was  not  too 
ciinscri-ntive.  Indeed,  she  was  literally  ahead  of 
the  time,  for  a  few  days  later  it  was  learned  that 
the  battles  thus  celebrated  hid  not  yet  taken  place 
The  celebration  act ualH  occurred  about  two  ueeks 
before  the  battles  had  been  fought 

At  this  time  the  tdegriph  wa-;  not  in  operation 
and  any.ncws  from  the  seat  of  war  came  bj  boat 
Captain  Joseph  Taylor  a  brother  of  General  7ichary 
Taylor,  n'as  then  stationed  at  Detroit  and  was 
naturally  very  anxious  to  hear  what  was  gomg  on 
On  the  day  when  definite  ncMi  arrived  of  the  victor} 
of  Palo  Alto,  he  spent  most  of  the  time  on  the 
wharf,  awaiting  the  \essel  with  the  evperted  news 
Judge  Wilkins  bore  him  company  a  part  of  the 
evening,  but  finally  went  home  Late  in  the  night 
the  judge's  door-bell  rang  and  rang  agam  each 
peal  accompanied  by  loud  outcries  and  thundering 
raps  on  the  door.  V.  hen  the  judge  opened  the  door 
'  n  of  ill  the  disturlnnce   Cip 
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tain  Taylor  was  still  alternately  beating  a  tattoo  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  My  brother  has 
licked  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto !  Hurrah !  hur- 
rah !"  Soon  after  this  the  memory  of  victories  in 
Mexico  began  to  be  preserved  in  the  names  of 
saloons  and  hotels.  A  noted  bowling  alley  on 
Monroe  Avenue  was  honored  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Paio  Alto  or  8th  of  May  Saloon,"  and  the  hotel  of 
Colonel  l*routy,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and 
Grand  River  Avenue,  was  named  the  ISuena  Vista 
House,  and  retained  the  name  for  many  years. 

After  the  company  of  dragoons  had  been  filled,  it 
was  decided  to  raise  an  infantry  company,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  men  were  enlisted  in  sixty 
days,  three  fourths  of  them  in  Detroit.  They  were 
quartered  at  the  old  arsenal,  and  were  designated 
as  Company  G  of  the  Fifteenth  United  Stales  In- 
fantry. They  were  commanded  by  Captain  F.  M. 
Winans,  with  William  D.  Wilkins  as  first  lieutenant, 
and  M.  1'.  Doyle  as  second  lieutenant.  Early  in 
April,  1847,  they  were  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  reliev- 
ing some  regular  troops.  In  June,  1847,  they  were 
ordered  to  Mexico,  and  were  relieved  by  a  com- 
pany from  Detroit,  commanded  by  Captain  M.  L. 
Gage,  with  A.  K.  Howard  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
W.  F.  Chittenden  and  C.  F.  Davis  as  second  lieu- 

Thi?  last  company,  styled  the  Brady  Guards,  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  June  18. 
Although  called  the  Brady  Guards,  they  had  no 
connection  or  relation  to  the  old  company  which 
bore  tliat  name.  They  were  enlisted  for  the  special 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  i>osts  at  Mackinaw  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  were  disbanded  early  in  1848. 
Company  G  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  from  Mack- 
inaw, on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico, 
arrived  at  Detroit  on  June  26,  1847,  and  left  the 
same  evening. 

During  the  year  Michigan  was  called  on  for  a 
full  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  the  following  officers 
were  commissioned  ■  Colonel  T  B  \V.  Stockton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A  S  Williams  Major  J.  V. 
Ruehie  Adjutant  1  L  Pittman  Captains:  Com- 
pany A  I  W  Curtenius  Company  IJ,  Grove  A. 
liucl  Companv  C  A  H  Hanscom  Company  D, 
N  Greusel  Jr  Company  L  Isaac  S.  Rowland ; 
Companv  F  John  \V  hittenme)er  Company  G, 
Daniel  Hicks  Company  H  \\  alter  W.  Dean ; 
Company  I  John  \  an  Arnian  Company  K,  James 
M  William--  Of  the  men  raised  for  this  regiment, 
si\  companies  under  I  leutenant  Colonel  A.  S.  Wil- 
hims  left  m  December  1847— three  ompan  e 
i;omg  on  the  24th  under  Captains  Biie!  Han  on 
ind  Greusel  and  three  more  on  the  5  h  n  le 
Captains  turteniua  Rowhnd  and  Wh  enneje 
rhc  second  dttarhmi  nt  of  three  toinpa  s  under 
Coll  ml  Stockton   «  th  tapl  nn'.  Don  \        \      a 
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and  Williams,  left  on  the   Albany  on   February  9,  St.   Clair   by   the   Ferry   Alliance,  with   the   Scott 

184S.  Guards  and  a  number  of  citizens  on  board. 

The  war  soon  after  practically  ceased,  and  on  The  expense  to  the  State  of  raising  the  First 

July  8,  1 848,  part  of  the  First  Regiment  arrived  on  Regiment  was  $10,165.85.    On  January  15,  1848, 

the  John  Owen ;  others  came  on  the  loth ;  and  on  the  State  appropriated  $5,000  to  raise  the  Second 

Sunday,  July  16,  the  balance  of  the  regiment  and  Regiment :  it  was  mustered  into  service,  but  was 

the  Brady  Guards  arrived,  coming  by  way  of  Chi-  not  ordered  to    Mexico.    The   total  cost    to   the 

cago  and  down  the  L.akes.    They  were  met  on  Lake  State  of  all  the  troops  sent  was  $17,193-70. 
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CHAPTE  R     XLIV. 


THE   WAR    WITH   THE   SOUTH. 


The  causes  of  this  war  are  indicated  in  those 
famous  words  of  the  time,  "  An  irrepressible  conflict 
between  slavery  and  freedom." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  hero  of  the 
hour  was  Major  Anderson.  Hu  transferred  his  force 
to  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  could  be  more  easily 
[irovisioned,  and  make  abetter  defense.  On  January 
H,  1861,  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  lired  in 
his  honor  at  Detroit,  and  on  April  12  he  was  fired 
on  at  Fort  Sumter.  News  of  this  latter  event  was 
received  at  Detroit  the  same  day,  and  on  the  13th  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Bar  was  Iield.  Hon. 
l^oss  Wilkins  presiding ;  resolutions  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  Government  were  adopted.  On  April 
15  there  was  an  immense  union  gathering  at  Fire- 
men's Hall,  On  the  next  day  Governor  Blair  arrived, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  number  of  leading  citizens 
were  invited  to  meet  him  at  the  Michigan  Exchange. 
At  this  meeting  the  governor  announced  that  Michi- 
gan had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  immediately  an 
infantry  regiment  fully  armed,  clothed,  and  equipped. 
The  State  Treasurer,  John  Owen,  stated  that  it  was 
estimated  that  $icx),ooo  would  be  required  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense,  and  that  the  State  had  no 
present  means  of  furnishing  the  amount.  A  resolu- 
tion was  then  passed  pledging  Detroit  to  loan  the 
State  $50,000,  and  calling  u|)on  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan to  advance  an  equal  amount.  A  subscription 
paper  was  at  once  circulated,  and  $23,000  pledged 
by  those  present. 

The  determination  of  the  people  to  sustain  the 
Union  now  began  to  manifest  itself.  On  April  17  a 
tiag  was  raised  on  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  and 
patriotic  speeches  were  made.  General  Cass  was 
present.  On  the  same  day  the  Detroit  Light  Guards 
organized  for  the  war.  The  following  day  a  flag  was 
raised  on  the  Custom  House  and  the  Post  Office  ; 
on  April  20,  in  front  of  the  same  btiilding,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  administered  to  all  government, 
state,  city,  and  cotinty  officers.  On  the  23d,  the 
Sherlock.  Scott,  and  Brady  Guards  organized,  and 
a  flag  was  raised  on  Firemen's  Hall.  Flag-raising 
now  became  general,  and  churches,  schools,  stores, 
and  residences  displayed  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

On  April  24  an  order  was  issued  from  the  adju- 
tant-general's office,  organizing  the  First  Regiment 


of  Infantry,  and  appointing  its  field-officers.  Its 
rendezvous  was  fixed  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  vari- 
ous companies  were  ordered  to  assemble  there  at 
once.  The  day  following  an  immense  meeting  was 
held  on  the  Campus  Martins  in  favor  of  the  war  for 
the  Union.  An  address  was  made  by  General  Cass, 
a  flag  was  raised  on  the  City  Hall,  ajid  three  thou- 
sand children  sang  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

On  May  ?.  the  First  Regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  May  1 1  it 
paraded  on  the  Campus  Martins,  when  a  banner  and 
cockades  were  presented.  The  regiment  left  the 
city  on  the  13th,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  strong, 
with  O.  B.  Willcox  as  colonel.  It  was  the  first  west- 
ern regiment  to  arrive  at  Washington,  entering  the 
city  May  16.  On  May  25  the  Second  Regiment  was 
mustered  in,  and  left  on  June  5  for  the  seat  of  war, 
with  one  thousand  and  twenty  men  under  Colonel 
1.  B,  Richardson.  The  rendezvous  of  this  regiment 
had  been  a  ten-acre  lot,  on  Clinton  Avenue  near 
Elmwood  Cemetery.  On  June  19,  1S61,  a  Camp  of 
Instniction  was  established  at  Fort  Wayne,  n'ith 
(ieneral  A.  S.  WiUiams  in  command,  assisted  by 
Colonel  J.  E.  Pittman,  Major  W.  D.  Wilkins,  and 
Captain  H.  M.  Whittlesey.  On  August  2  the  First 
Regiment  returned  and  were  given  a  grand  recep- 
tion. They  were  mustered  out  on  August  7. 

The  Fifth  Infantry  tt'as  mustered  in  August  28, 
and  left  Detroit  on  September  11,  nine  hundred 
strong,  under  Colonel  H.  D.  Terry.  The  Sixth 
Infantry  was  mustered  in  on  September  8,  and  left 
on  September  16,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  strong, 
under  Colonel  T.  B.  W.  Stockton. 

September  26,  1S61,  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
national  prayer  and  fasting.  The  Eighth  Infan- 
try was  mustered  in  September  23,  and  left  on 
September  27,  nine  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel 
W.  M.  Fenton.  The  First  Cavalry  was  mustered 
in  on  September  13,  and  left  September  29,  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  under  Colonel  T.  F.  Rrod- 
head.  The  Ninth  Infantry,  mustered  in  October 
15,  left  October  25,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
strong,  with  W.  W,  Duffield  in  command. 

On  October  26,  a  large  Union  political  convention, 
composed  of  leading  men  from  both  parties,  was 
held,   and   it  was  decided  that   in  the   fall  election 
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but  one  ticket,  and  that  a  Union  ticket,  should  be 
nominated.  On  November  28  a  reception  was  given 
tc  Colonel  Mulligan,  the  hereof  Lexington,  Missouri. 
In  January,  1862,  the  Government  leased  ten 
acres  of  the  Joseph  Campau  Farm  on  Clinton 
Avenue,  between  Joseph  Campau  and  Elmwood 
Avenues  aid  ere  ted  barracks  for  tei  thousand 
men  The  place  as  calle  i  Ca  np  Ba(,kus  and  in 
[  ine   186     troopi     ere  q  artered  there 
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liam  A.  Howard,  Theodore  Romeyn,  and  Colonel 
H.  A.  Morrow.  The  meeting  was  interfered  witli 
by  disorderly  characters,  who  feared  a  draft.  The 
citizens  generally  denounced  the  manifestation  of 
mob-spirit,  and  another  and  larger  meeting  was  held 
on  July  32,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Colonel 
HcnryA  Morrov  General  Lewis  Cass  Major  Mark 
Flanigan  Duncan  Stewart  C  I  Walker  H  H  C  11 
mons  Lieutenant  Colonel  R  lehle  t  d  Ja  1  es  F 
Joj      At  th  s  i,-n\  er    g  for  the  h  &    t  me  bu     t  es 


victory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  received.  A  general 
ringing  of  the  fire  bells  called  the  engines  together 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  post-office.  Soon  after  the 
military  arrived,  and  at  eight  o'clock  a  procession 
was  formed  and  a  number  of  buildings  illuminated. 
Lai^e  quantities  of  Roman  candles  had  been  dis- 
tributed (hrougbout  the  procession,  and  they  were 
burned  so  extravagantly  that  at  times  it  was  as 
bright  as  day  along  the  route. 

On  July  [5,  1862,  about  five  hundred  men  were 
required  from  the  city.  Calls  for  troops  came  fre- 
(|uently.  and  a  large  war-meeting  was  held  to  incite 
volunteering.     Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Wil- 


myvolu, 


were  pledged  by  leading  citi; 
teers  were  obtained. 

On  July  38  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in  front  of 
the  Biddle  House  and  largely  aided  in  raising  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  citizens  of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County. 
Its  rendezvous  was  at  the  Fair  Grounds  on  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

In  1862,  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Arthur 
Rankin,  of  Windsor,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  W. 
Tillman,  of  Detroit,  a  regiment  of  Lancers  was 
raised,  and  accepted  by  the  Goi 
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In  order  to  prevent  avoidance  of  military  duty,  on 
August  9  an  order  was  received  from  the  War  De- 
partment directing  that  all  travel  to  and  from  Canada 
should  be  interdicted,  unless  travellers  were  pro- 
vided with  a  permit.  The  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
was  mustered  in  on  August  15,  and  on  August  26 
assembled  on  Campus  Martius,  where  a  beautiful 
stand  of  colors  was  presented. 

On  the  2;th  General  O.  It.  Willcox,  colonel  of  ihe 


First  Michigan  Regi 
Rid  mond 
to  Detrot 


ry,  w  h  h  1  iti  been 
musterel  n  August 
:!i,leftthe  i>  n  e 
hun  I  edand  egh  > 
two  s  ong  Colo  el 
W.  H  Wthngon 
in  command  Tl  e 
Twe  y  fou  h  I 
f:mt  y  left  on  Au 
gust  9  one  ho 
sand  and  twen  y 
seven  s  rong  unde 
ColcnelH   A  Mo 


ganize  for  )  rpo  es 
•  'Id  I  \  ord  ^ 
hi  t      f     he 

wardb  conia  e 
were  f  rmed  h  cl 
drilled  o  Monda 
and  Wedne   day 


who  had  been  a  prise 


On  September  13  the  Twenty-first  Regiment, 
which  had  been  a  year  in  service,  returned  and  was 
given  a  supper  and  reception  at  the  M.  C.  R.  R. 
Depot.  The  building  was  handsomely  decorated 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Fourth  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  which  had  been 
mustered  in  on  the  26th,  left  on  August  29  for  the 
front,  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-three  strong,  with 
R.  H.  C,  Minty  as  colonel. 

The  Ninth  Datterv.  one  hundred  and  sixiy-eight 

tarn  J    J    Danes 

and  he  F  f  h  Regi 

en         f     Ca  airy 

h      een  hund  ed 


On  September  10,  an  impromptu  ISar-meeting 
ivas  held,  and  the  propriety  of  adjourning  the  Wayne 
Circuit  Court,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  was  discussed  ;  union  of  action  of  all  parties 
Was  recommended ;  addresses  were  made  by  H.  H. 
I^inmons,  C.  I.  Walker.  Levi  Bishop.  D.  U.  Duffield. 
and  E.  N.  Willcox;  and  at  an  adjourned 
September  n,  the  above  recommend  at  ioj 
adopted. 


Hundred  a  d  Sec 
o  d  L  n  ted  S  ales 
Infantrj  th  e  [,ht 
u  d  ed  d  n  e  y 
fi  e  names  on  its 
o  <j  rol       I   I  ft  De  ro  t 

<,E  LK     o  B  w  on  Ma    I     8 

An  unjustifiable 
feeling  against  colored  people,  caused  by  the  idea  that 
they  were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  war  and 
its  attendant  evils,  was  the  real  oecasionof  a  disgrace- 
ful riot  which  occurred  on  March  6,  1863.  A  man 
named  Faulkner,  an  alleged  negro,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  outraging  a  white  girl,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  roughs  of  the 
city  made  this  an  excuse  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
colored  people,  and  while  escorting  the  prisoner  to 
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the  jail,  the  provost  guard  of  seventy-five  men.  called 
out  by  acting  mayor  F.  B.  I'helps,  was  assaulted  by 
the  liiob.  A  few  of  the  soldiers  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  several.  The  guard  then  returned  to  their 
quarters,  and  soon  after  an  indiseriminate  attack  was 
commenced  on  the  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail. 
The  provost-guard  were  again  called  for  by  the 
mayor,  but  fearing  that  in  their  absence  the  drafted 
men  would  escape,  they  did  not  respond.  Regular 
troops  from  Fort  Wayne,  commanded  by  Captain  C. 
C.  Churchill,  were  now  called  out,  as  were  also  the 
Light  and  Lyon  Guprds.  Five  companies  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  D, 
M.  Fojt,  were  also  summoned  from  Ypsilanti.  The 
Scott  Guards  were  mustered,  many  members  of  the 
lioard  of  Trade  were  sworn  in  as  special  police,  and 
the  city  was  divided  into  thirty  patrol  districts. 
During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  over  twenty  build- 
ings were  set  on  fire,  and  thirty-five  were  burned.  A 
large  number  of  colored  people  were  horribly  beaten 
and  driven  back  into  burning  houses ;  though  none 
were  killed,  several  were  severely  wounded.  Large 
numbers  of  citizens  patrolled  the  streets  all  night. 
No  one  felt  safe  in  person  or  property,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  occasion  was  one  of  the  darkest  in  the 
history  of  Detroit.  On  March  7  a  public  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  which  condemned  the  mob,  and 
called  for  the  arrest  of  the  rioters.  {See  chapter 
on  Slavery  and  the  Colored  Race.) 

July  2,  1863,  brought  news  of  the  great  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  the  retreat  of  General  Lee  from 
Pennsylvania,— news  mingling  joy  and  sorrow,  for 
some  of  the  Michigan  regiments  were  fearfully 
decimated  in  that  battle. 

( )n  July  7  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of 
\"icksburg,  and  an  informal  celebration  was  partici- 
pated in  by  many  citizens. 

On  July  8  the  Common  Council  appropriated 
$3,500  to  be  expended  in  relieving  soldiers  of  Mich- 
i-jan  who  were  wounded  at  Gettysburg ;  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Gor- 
ton, James  McGonegal,  and  Joseph  Hoek,  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  scene  of  battle.  On  July  28 
they  reported  that  the  ■'  piles  of  boxes  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  tons  of  rice,  crush  sugar,  te.;  and  coffee  of 
the  best  kind,  with  soups,  meat,  soft  bread,  and 
crackers,  left  but  very  little  to  be  added  by  the  com- 
mittee." They  found  the  wounded  at  Annapolis, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  "  in  pleas- 
ant hospitals,  surrounded  with  every  comfort  the 
most  fastidiotis  could  desire ;  in  airy  rooms,  clean 
beds,  with  a  change  of  linen  every  day,  mosquito 
bars,  and  that  cleanliness  and  quiet  so  much  sighed 
for  by  the  invalids.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
nothing  our  good  Government  has  forgotten  to  do 
for  its  noble  sons."  They  therefore  deemed  it 
necessary  to  expend  only  I795. 


On  April  27,  1864,  two  beautiful  flags  were  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  H.  A.  Morrow  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment.  In  honor  of  the  occasion,  a  large 
crowd  gathered  on  the  Campus  Marlius,  and  an 
eloquent  oration  was  delivered  by  Judge  J.  V.  Camp- 
bell. 

On  June  20  the  Third  Infantry  returned  to  Detroit, 
and  the  same  day  was  mustered  out. 

On  June  26  the  l"ourth  Infantry  returned,  and  on 
June  28  was  mustered  out. 

On  September  3  news  was  received  of  the  great 
victory  at  Atlanta,  and  amid  great  rejoicing  an 
impromptu  celebration  was  arranged.  A  national 
salute  was  fired,  brilliant  fireworks  displayed,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Theodore  Romeyn,  Jacob  M. 
Howard,  and  D.  IS.  Duffield. 

Early  in  November,  1863,  the  War  Department 
was  officially  notified  by  Lord  Lyons,  the  British 
Minister,  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  among  Southern 
sympathizers  in  Canada  to  take  possession  of  some 
of  the  steamers  on  Lake  Erie,  surprise  Johnson's 
Island,  near  Sandusky,  and  free  the  Southern  prison- 
ers there  confined.  The  plot,  however,  did  not  take 
definite  shape  until  September  19,  1864,  when  the 
steamer  Philo  Parsons  was  seized.  Four  of  the 
raiders,  including  Bennet  G.  Burley,  one  of  the 
leaders,  had  taken  passage  on  the  boat  at  Detroit, 
On  her  way  to  Sandusky,  she  landed  at  Sandwich 
and  Amherstburg,  where  the  balance  of  the  raiders, 
about  thirty  in  number,  came  on  board.  Their  bag- 
gage consisted  of  only  one  trunk,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  contain  revolvers  and  hatchets.  The 
boat  reached  Kelly's  Island  about  4  r.  M.,  and  while 
proceeding  towards  Sandusky,  the  conspirators  took 
|K)ssession.  Meantime,  another  party  had  seized 
the  steamer  Island  Queen,  with  about  twenty-five 
soldiers,  at  Middle  Bass  Island.  Her  passengers 
were  put  on  board  the  Philo  Parsons,  and  the  two 
vessels  went  on  to  within  four  miles  of  Sandusky. 
Not  receiving  the  assistance  that  was  probably  ex- 
pected from  that  city,  the  conspirators  abandoned 
the  Island  Queen  and  returned  to  the  Detroit  River. 
After  landing  part  of  the  crew  on  Fighting  Island, 
they  proceeded  to  Sandwich,  where  they  arrived  on 
Tuesday.  Here  they  plundered  and  then  abandoned 
the  steamer,  which  was  recovered  by  the  owners  in 
a  damaged  condition,  and  brought  to  Detroit.  The 
conspirators  had  a  Confederate  flag,  and  on  their 
trial  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  they  were  acting 
under  orders  from  Richmond. 

More  troops  were  greatly  needed  at  this  time, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  full  number  required 
from  Detroit,  on  September  27,  1864.  the  first 
draft  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
quota.  A  draft  was  also  made  on  March  21,  1865, 
but  the  men  then  drafted  were  not  called  upon  to 
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On  October  30  Mayor  Duncan  received  information 
that  there  was  a  rebel  plot  to  burn  the  city.  The 
military  companies  were  at  once  organized  for  active 
sen'ice,  and  fifty  special  police  were  sworn  in.  The 
little  steamer,  E,  A,  Brush,  was  also  chartered  to 
patrol  the  river.  On  November  2  the  mayor  was 
warned  by  telegram  from  William  H.  Seward  of  a 
similar  plot ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  council,  the 
citizens  of  the  several  wards  were  recommended  to 
organize  and  drill  as  a  home  yuard  On  November 
7  arrangements  having  been  made  b\  the  State  the 
soldiers  in  ramp  and  at  the  front  were  allowed  to 
\ote  at  the  fjll  elettion  On  Uc.tmber  10  the 
Thirtieth  Kei,nment  under  C>lonel  O  S  Wormer 
which  had  been  at  lailtson,  removed  to  Detroit  for 


The  whole  city  was  at  o; 
like  little  children,  and  ii 
classes. 

At  this  time  there  existed  in  the  city  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Union  League.  Its  general  design 
was  to  bring  loyal  men  together  and  unite  them  in 
their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  this  body,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  the  news 
of  Lincoln's  death  «as  received,  John  J.  Bagiey, 
with  other  leading  citizen*  was  present  In  express- 
mg  his  feelings  he  said  I  tlosed  my  store  md 
went  home  1  sat  down  in  the  pirlor  and  the  tears 
would  Lume  Mv  littie  daughter  came  to  me  md 
said  Papa  «  hat  s  the  matter '  1  said  \Ir  Lin- 
coln IS  dead        What    papa  >    Our  Lincoln '    Is 


duty  along  the  border.  They  wen 
January  9,  and  mustered  out  on  Ju 
On  April  3,  1865.  news  was  rec 
of  Richmond,  and  a  salute  of  or 
was  fired.     In  the  evening  illumina 


mustered  ii 


ived  of  the  fall 
■  hundred  guns 
ons  and  bonfires 
ed  on  April  lo 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Lee.  This  was  the  virtual  termination  of 
the  war,  and  the  announcement  caused  almost  com- 
plete su.ipension  of  business ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
':itizens  found  expression  in  speeches,  processions, 
and  illuminations. 

Joy  was  soon  turned  into  mourning,  for  on  the 
morning  of  April  1 5  the  city  was  startled  with  the 
news  that  I'resident  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated. 


our  Lincoln  dead  ?'  '  Yes,'  1  said,  '  our  Lincoln  is 
dead.'  My  friends,  he  was  our  Lincoln.  It  "s  our 
Lincoln  that's  dead !  Not  the  Lincoln  of  five  years 
ago,  whom  comparatively  few  people  knew  ;  nor 
the  Lincoln  of  two  years  ago,  whose  ability  some 
doubted ;  but  the  Lincoln  of  to-day,  of  yesterday, 
whom  as  a  nation  we  loved,  and  whom  as  a  nation 
we  mourn.  Our  Lincoln  is  dead  I  But  he  liveth 
still,  and  the  spirits  of  the  Brave  Boys  in  Blue,  from 
a  hundred  b  le  heids,  give  him  greeting  in  the 
mys  c  land 

The  emarks  of  Mr.  Bagiey  but  voiced  the  uni- 
vers  1  f e  1  ng  Rage,  amazement,  grief,  were  all 
comL  ned  and  stout  hearts  almost  failed  from  the 
fear  a  d  dread  that  possessed  them.    The  next  day 
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e  meeting  was  held  on  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  to  express  sorrow  for  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  and  condemnation  for  those  responsible 
for  the  deed. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  committee 
of  citizens,  semces  were  held  in  the  churches  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  April  19.  and  on  April  25 
there  was  an  oration  by  Jacob  M.  Howard,  and  an 
immense  funeral  possession,  with  catafalque  and  ap- 
propriate emblems.  Everywhere  stores  and  resi- 
dences were  draped  in  black,  and  loving,  tender, 
and  patriotic  mottoes,  displayed  in  many  forms, 
relieved  and  enforced  the  sombre  hangings. 

May  30  was  obsen'ed  as  a  national  fast  day. 
There  was  a  genera!  suspension  of  business,  and  the 
day  was  more  thoroughly  observed  than  any  previous 
occasion  of  similar  character. 

Early  in  June.  1865.  Rev.  George  Taylor,  agent 
of  the  Christian  Commission,  was  advised  that  a 
regiment  of  returning  soldiers  was  about  to  arrix^e  at 
Detroit.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  they  should 
be  welcomed  with  a  bountiful  meal,  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  city.  Notices  were  sent  to  the 
churches  calling  for  provisions,  money .  and  help- 
ers. A  public  meeting  was  held  and  arrangements 
perfected,  with  Mr.  Taylor  as  manager.  Scores 
of  ladies,  both  from  Detroit  and  places  in  the 
interior,  volunteered  to  serve  the  tables ;  and  when 
the  regiment  arrived  the  men  were  welcomed  and 
waited  upon.  The  upper  part  of  the  freight  depot 
of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  was  fitted  up  as  a  dining-hall. 
with  seats  for  one  thousand  persons ;  and  between 
June  4,  1865,  and  June  10.  1866,  more  than  twenty- 
three  thousand  troops  were  received  and  entertained, 
most  of  them  coming  by  the  Cleveland  line  of  boats. 
The  following  gives  the  dates  of  the  arrival  at 
Detroit  of  the  Michigan  regiments  in  1865  : 

Seventeenth  Infantry,  on  June  7  ;  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry. June  13;  Twenty-first  Infantry,  June  13; 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  June  2o;  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  June  30;  Fifth  Cavalry.  July  i;  Twenty- 
third  Infantry,  July  7 ;  Fifth  Infantry,  July  8  ;  Fourth 
Cavalry,  July  10;  Sixteenth  Infantry,  July  12 ; 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  July  21:  Twenty-seventh  In- 
fantry, July  29;  Ninth  Cavalry.  July  30;  Second 
Infantry,  August  1  ;  Eighth  Infantry,  August  3 ; 
Fifteenth  Infantry.  September  i  ;  Twenty-ninth  In- 
fantry, September  12.  In  1866:  Twenty-eighth 
Infantry,  Jime  8;  Fourth  Infantry,  June  10;  Third 
Infantry,  June  io. 

By  appointment  of  the  governor,  April  rg  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

On  July  4.  1866,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
battle- stained  and  bullet-marked  flags,  belonging  to 
the  Michigan  regiments,  were  formally  presented  to 
tlie  State.  Many  members  of  the  decimated  regi- 
ments took  part  in  a  procession  connected  with  the 


,  and  their  appearance  with  their  torn  flags 
brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  They  were  welt:omed 
by  M.  I.  Mills,  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  flags 
were  presented  by  General  0.  B.  Willeox,  and  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Governor  H.  H.  Crapo; 
the  religious  exercises  were  conducted  by  Bishop 
McCoskry  and  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield. 

The  total  number  of  men  sent  from  the  State 
during  (he  war  was  90,747,  of  which  Wayne  County 
contributed  9,213,  or  a  little  more  than  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  number,  and  fully  two  thirds  of  those,  or 
over  6,000,  were  from  Detroit. 

The  number  of  men  lost  to  the  Stale,  as  near  as 
can  be  determined,  was  as  follows  ;  Officers  killed, 
177;  died  of  wounds,  85;  died  of  disease,  96;  total. 
358.  Men  killed.  2,643;  died  of  wounds.  1,302;  of 
disease,  10,040;  total.  13,985.     Whole  total,  14,343. 

The  associations  organized  to  supply  comforts  for 
the  soldiers  in  hospitals,  camp,  and  field  were  a 
marked  feature  of  the  n'ar.  The  smoke  of  the  first 
battle  had  hardly  disappeared  before  scores  of  De- 
troit ladies  were  busily  engaged  in  scraping  lint,  and 
in  collecting  and  preparing  needed  comforts  for  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

Mrs.  Morse  Stewart,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Duflield,  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Dix.  were  the  first  to 
obtain  and  forward  hospital  supplies ;  and  the  Ladies' 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Detroit,  organized  Novem- 
ber 6.  1861.  was  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
From  1861  to  1865  the  following  ladies  were  officers 
of  this  society,  and  of  its  younger  sister,  the  Michi- 
gan Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 

Presidents,  Mrs.  Isabella  G.  Duflield,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Romeyn,  Mrs,  John  Palmer.  Mrs.  Bela  Hub- 
bard; vice-presidents,  Mrs.  John  Owen,  Mrs.  N. 
Adams,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Sibley,  and  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Chipman;  treasurers,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bushnell,  Mrs.  W. 
N.  Carpenter.  Mrs.  O.  T.  Sabin,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chip- 
man,  Mrs.  George  Andrews ;  auditors,  Mrs.  D,  P. 
Bushnell,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Butler ;  recording  secretaries, 
Miss  Sarah  T.  Bingham,  Miss  Kate  E.  Stevens. 
Mrs.  0.  T.  Sabin,  Miss  Lizzie  Woodhams ;  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Valeria  Campbell. 

Among  the  ladies  who  were  specially  active  in 
visiting  the  hospitals.  Soldiers'  Home,  and  soldiers' 
families,  were  Mrs,  Brent  and  daughter,  Mrs.  L. 
B.  Willard,  Mrs.  Walter  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Ludden.  Mrs.  Edward  Kanter,  Mrs.  Washington 
Throop.  and  Mrs.  A,  A.  Fish.  These  ladies  per- 
formed an  immense  amount  of  invaluable  work. 

In  April,  1862,  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Rehef  So- 
ciety was  organized,  with  John  Owen  as  president, 
B.  Vemor  as  secretary,  and  William  A.  Butler. 
This  society  forwarded  hundreds  of 
:ontaining  delicacies  and  supplies  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  and  largely  sustained  the  Sol- 
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iJiers"  Home  in  Detroit.  In  1864  the  two  societies 
just  named  formed  an  alliance,  tlie  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety continuing  its  individual  efforts. 

The  new  organization  bore  the  name  of  The 
Michigan  Soldiers'  Relief  Society,  and  had  two  sets 
of  officers,  us  follows:  president,  John  Owen;  vice- 
presidents,  B.  Vernor,  1',  E.  DeMill,  J.  V.  Camp- 
bell; treasurer,  William  A.  iiutler.  Lady  officers: 
Miss  S.  A.  Sibley,  president;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chipman. 
.Mrs.  N.  Adams,  vice-presideats ;  Miss  Valeria 
Campbell,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  George 
Andrews,  assistant  treasurer;  Mrs.  William  A. 
IJiitler,  auditor;  Miss  Lizzie  Woodhams,  record- 
ing secretary.  These  societies  sent  thousands  of 
packages  to  soldiers  in  the  various  armies.  The 
total  value  of  the  contributions  and  money  expended 
through  their  agency  was  fully  $5o,c»3. 

Early  in  June,  1863,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Chica- 
go, George  H.  Stuart,  Rev.  C.  P.  Lyford,  K.  A.  Bur- 
nell,  and  others  set  forth  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  work  of 
this  commission,  at  that  time,  was  almost  unknown 
in  Detroit.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyford  ivas  engaged  by  the  author  of  this  work 
to  go  to  Detroit  and  organize  a  branch  in  that  city. 
Returning  home  soon  afterwards,  several  of  the 
churches  were  induced  to  give  up  their  Sunday 
evening  services,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Yotmg 
Men's  Hall,  and  on  June  15  Che  Michigan  branch  of 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission  was  or- 
ganized, with  the  following  officers:  E.  C.  Walker, 
chairman;  C,  F.  Clark,  secretary;  H.  P.  Baldwin, 
treasurer;  associates,  D.  Preston,  C.  Ives,  F.  Ray- 
mond. J.  S.  Vernor.  The  Commission  sent  numer- 
ous delejfates  to  hospitals  and  to  the  field,  and  ex- 
pended over  $30,000  in  ministering  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  families  of  those  who  went  as  sol- 
diers. Under  Act  of  May  4,  1861,  and  supplemen- 
tal Acts  of  January  17,  1862,  and  March  ig  and  20, 
1863,  persons  «'ere  appointed  in  both  city  and  county 
to  seek  out  and  relieve  those  wlio  were  in  need  of 
relief;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $[5  per  month  for 
each  family  was  ordered  to  be  raised  and  distributed. 
The  amounts  granted  were  payable  by  the  county 
treasurer:  and  a  total  of  $547,200  «'as  paid  out  for 
purposes  of  relief,  the  city,  as  part  of  the  county, 
paying  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  amount. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  July  18,  1862,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  T.  M.  McEntee,  D.  B.  Duffield, 
William  A.  Moore,  D.  C.  Holbrook,  W.  I'.  Yerkes, 
L".  Hurlbiit,  and  H.  A.  Morrow,  was  appointed  to 
devise  means  for  promoting  enlistments.  The  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  a  bounty  of  $50  for  each 
single  man,  and   $100  for  each   married   man  who 


volunteered.  On  July  24,  1862,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
and  pledged  the  city  (provided  the  Legislature  au- 
thorized itj  to  raise  $40,000  to  pay  the  bounties 
named.  Messrs,  E.  Famsworth,  Major  Lewis  Cass, 
E,  Lyon,  H,  P.  Baldwin,  and  C.  Van  Husan  were 
then  appointed  by  the  citizens  and  confirmed  by 
the  Council  to  obtain  and  distribute  the  money 
for  these  bounties. 

On  August  26  the  Council  pledged  a  further  sum 
of  §30,000,  if  necessary.  The  original  amount  was, 
however,  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  on  July  21, 
1863,  the  comptroller  was  directed  by  the  Common 
Council,  on  the  certificates  of  E.  P'amsworth,  to  re- 
fund the  amount  of  $40,226.25,  advanced  by  citizens 
to  pay  the  bounties. 

On  March  22,  1864.  $30,000  additional  was  voted 
by  citizens  toward  paying  a  bounty  of  $50  each  to 
veterans  or  volunteers  enlisting  under  a  new  call  for 
troops  which  had  just  been  made;  and  on  March 
30,  1864,  the  comptroller  was  directed,  until  the 
quota  of  the  city  was  full  under  the  call,  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  $50. 

At  a  citizens'  meeting,  held  in  October,  1864,  a 
loan  of  $1 50,000  was  authorized  to  pay  bounties  of 
$100  in  cash  and  $200  in  bonds  to  those  who  en- 
listed; and  on  January  9,  1865,  a  citizens' meeting 
appropriated  $20,000  additional  for  bounties.  Up 
to  April,  1867,  the  city  paid  out  for  bounties  the 
sum  of  $203,000,  The  city  also  bore  its  share  of 
the  county  bounties  of  $ioo  each  given  in  the  form 
of  bonds.  "I'he  total  amount  of  bounties  paid  by 
the  county  amounted  to  $660,554. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 

At  a  war  meeting  held  July  20,  1861,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  erect  a  monunient  to  our  "  heroic 
dead,''  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
resolution  into  effect,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  active  efforts,  and  it  was 
not  until  July  20,  1865,  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  plan  of  work. 

On  August  II,  1865,  the  committee  reported,  the 
association  was  organized,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
directors  with  other  officers  appointed.  The  first 
public  and  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  Young 
Men's  Hall,  on  August  31,  1865,  and  subscriptions 
amount *ng  to  $9  500  were  then  received  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  Rtv  George  Tijlor  was 
the  chief  financial  igent  of  the  association  and 
largelj  through  hi-;  efforts  se\eral  thousand  dollars 
were  lontnbuted  bj  the  siholars  m  the  public 
schools  other  large  amounts  were  receded  from  the 
Ufasonic  Odd  Fellow  and  Good  Templar  organi 
zation>i  and  also  from  %arious  auxiliary  Ladies 
IVfonument  Asiociatons  Competing  designs  for 
the  monument  were  id^ertised  for  on  February  z6 
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1867,  and  on  June  7  of  the  same  year  the  design 
furnished  by  Randolph  Rogers,  of  Rome  (a  former 
resident  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan),  was  accepted, 
and  on  September  25  a  formal  contract  was  made. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  East  (irand  Circus 
Park,  on  July  4,  1867;  delegations  from  various 
places  in  Michigan  were  present,  and  an  immense 
procession  of  military,  civil,  and  secret  societies  pre- 
ceded the  ceremonies. 

The  association  was  formally  incorporated  on 
August  12.  1867,  under  the  name  of  the  "Michigan 
Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Monument  As 
sociation.'  Thean- 
nual  meeting  is  on 
the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Mon 
day  in  September 
TheofTicerbmiSSa 
were :  president 
C.  C.  Trowbridge 
vice-president  John 
Owen;  treieurer 
William  A  B  itler 

as  W.  Palmer  and 
JamesW.Rcme>n 
In  1883,  after  the 
death  of  C  C 
Trowbridj,e  H  P 
Baldwin  was  elect 
ed  president 

After  much  con 
sultation,  and  in 
accordance       with 


the 

lion  of  Mr  liugcrs 
it  was  decided  to 
locate  the  monu 
ment  on  the  Lam 
pus  Martius  in 
front  of  the  Lity 
Hall.    The  con  er 

ingly  removed  from 

East  Grand  Circus  Park,  and  relaid,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  J.  G.  Batterson.  of  Hartford,  Con- 


On  April  9,  1872,  the  monument  was  formally 
unveiled,  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  and  im- 
posing ceremonies,  which  were  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  monument  is  designed  as  an  offering  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  from  Michigan  who  per- 
ished in  the  war  with  the  South,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  erected  BV  Thk  PEOPLE  OF 

MlCHrOAN,    IN    HONOR    OF    THE    MARTYRS    WHO 


FELL    AND   THE    HEROES   WHO    FOUGHT    IN    DE- 
FENCE OF  LIBERTY  AND  UNION." 

The  body  of  the  monument  is  of  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  granite,  and  the  statues  are  of  golden  bronze, 
cast  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  The  general  design  of  the 
monument  is  embraced  in  four  sections.  The  first 
section  has,  at  its  comers,  (our  bronze  eagles.  The 
second  section  has  four  statues,  representing  the 
four  departments  of  the  United  States  Service,— In- 
fantry. Marine.  Cavalry,  and  Artillery ;  each  of  the 
statues  is  seven  feet  high.  The  third  section  has 
four  allegorical  fig- 
ures, representing 
Victory,  Union. 
Emancipation,  and 
History.  The  fourth 
section,  or  crowning 
figure  of  the  n 


s  eleven  feet 
high,  and  represents 
Michigan  allegori- 
cally,  in  aboriginal 
garb.  On  the  four 
sides  of  the  monu- 
ment are  bronzed 
medallions  of  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Karra- 
gut,  and  Sherman. 
The  height  of  the 

ing  the  crovi'ning 
figure,  is  sixty  feet. 
Lack  of  funds  pre- 
vented the  finishing 
of  the  four  figures 
for  the  third  section 
at  the  time  themon- 

Finally,  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1879,  they 
were  contracted  for. 
andonJulyi9,i88i, 
were  set  in  position 
and  unveiled.  Theo- 
dore Romeyn  deliv- 
a  parade  of  the  mih- 
of  the  monument  was  a  little 
The  cost  of  the  bronzes  was 
:,  $8,000:   the   four 


.  address,  and  there 
tary.     The  total 
in  excess  of  $70,^ 
as  follows :    the  crowning 
army   and    navy   statues    in    the    second 
$20,ooo;  the  four  allegorical  figures,  ftio.ooo;  the 
four  medallions,  84,000;  the  four  eagles,  82,400, 

By  an  Act  approved  January  31,  1883,  the  State 
appropriated  $350  for  repairs  to  the  railing  and 
foundation,  and  provided  for  the  further  expenditure 
of  not  exceeding  $100  per  year,  for  the  care  and 
presen'ation  of  the 
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The  militia  organizations  existing  under  French 
aiiU  English  rule  are  named  in  connection  with  the 
several  wars  of  those  periods.  Under  the  earliest 
laws  of  the  Northwest  Territory  all  male  citizens, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years,  were  en- 
rolled in  companies,  and  required  to  parade  for  two 
hours  every  Saturday  in  the  year.  Whenever  per- 
sons so  enrolled  assembled  for  public  worship,  they 
were  required  to  go  fully  armed  and  equipped,  or 
be  subject  to  a  fine.  No  provision  was  made  for  a 
uniform  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  little  need  of 
any.  If  a  settler  was  able  to  kill  a  squirrel  or  an 
Indian  at  long  range,  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
wore  a  blue  coat,  or  any  coat  at  all,  was  of  but  little 
moment. 

Under  Act  of  December  13,  1799,  all  persons 
over  eighteen  and  under  forty-five  were  to  be  en- 
rolled, and  to  provide  their  own  guns,  ammunition, 
and  accoutrements.  The  companies  from  Wayne 
County  were  to  form  a  brigade.  The  Act  made  no 
provision  for  uniforming  the  commissioned  jffiters 
or  the  members  of  the  ordinary  Infantry  compan  es 
and  the  cavalry  and  the  light  infantry  compan  es 
only  were  required  to  wear  uniforms.  Lnlistments 
in  these  companies  were  entirely  voluntary 

Under  Indiana  Territory  the  same  regulations 
prevailed.  On  May  U,  1803,  there  was  a  parade 
at  Detroit  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Wajne  Lo  inty 

When  the  State  of  Ohio  was  (»rganized  htr  first 
militia  law,  in  1803,  provided  that  the  mil  tia  should 
determine  for  themselves  the  color  and  fashion  of 
their  regimentals.  In  1805,  when  Michigan  Terri- 
tory was  organized,  General  Hull,  on  becoming 
governor,  evidently  determined  to  awaken  astonbh- 
ment  by  introducing  a  sort  of  West  Point  dress  and 
discipline  The  usual  dress  of  the  poor  French  set- 
tlers and  backwoodsmen  would  no  longer  do  for 
exhibition  on  general  muster  or  "  training  daj^," 
and  on  August  30,  180;,  a  militia  law  was  passed 
which  provided  that  all  male  residents  over  fourteen 
and  under  fifty  be  enrolled,  and  that  the  "  comman- 
der-in-chief may  direct  the  color  and  fashion  of  the 
uniform*!  gf  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates  of  the  militia,  and  the  occasions  on 
whRh  they  shall  appear  in  uniform,"  The  number 
of  the  militia  at  this  time  is  indicated  in  a  return 


made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Philip  Chabert  de  Jon- 
caire  on  J  uly  9, 1 805,  which  showed  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  soldiers  in  ten  companies.  The  names 
of  the  general  officers  were  as  follows :  commander- 
in-chief,  Governor  William  Hull ;  aide-de-cam ]>s. 
Francois  Chabert  de  Joncaire,  George  McDougall. 
and  Solomon  Sibley;  quartermaster-general,  Mat- 
thew Ernest ;  adjutant-general,  James  May. 

The  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  were  :  colonel, 
A.  li.  Woodward ;  lieutenant-colonel,  Antoine 
Beaubien ;  major,  Gabriel  Godfroy ;  adjutant-s, 
Christopher  Tuttle  and  Jean  Baptiste  Cicotte ;  quar- 
termaster, Charles  Stewart ;  chaplain.  Rev.  Gabriel 
Richard;  surgeon,  William  McCoskry;  captains, 
Jacob  Visger,  David  Duncan,  George  Cotterell, 
Louis  Campau,  Christopher  Tuttle,  Louis  St.  Ber- 
nard, Joseph  Cerre,  dit  St.  Jean,  Henry  MacVey, 
Joseph  Campau,  Jean  Cissne,  and  James  Anderson  ; 
lieutenants,  John  Ruland,  Charles  M.  Campau, 
Samuel  Abbott,  John  Meldrum,  Whitmore  Knaggs, 
Jean  Marie  Beaubien,  Christian  Clemens.  James 
Campau.  Thomas  Tremble,  Francois  Chovin,  Con- 
rad Seek,  and  Benjamin  Chittenden  ;  ensigns.  Allen 
C  Wilmot,  George  Cotterell.  Jr.,  James  Connor, 
I  )hn  Dis,  FYan^ois  Rivard,  Francois  Tremble,  John 
Ruland.  John  Burnett,  Jacob  Aeiller,  James  F.  Gris- 
«  lid,  and  Peter  E.  Visger. 

The  officers  of  the  Second  Regiment  were  :  col- 
onel. John  Anderson ;  lieutenant-colonel,  F'ran^ois 
Navarre ;  major,  Israel  Ruland ;  adjutant,  Giles 
Barnes ;  quartermaster,  Alexander  Ewings ;  sur- 
geon, Ethan  Baldwin ;  surgeon's  mate,  Bernard 
Parker;  captains,  Joseph  Jobin,  Jean  Baptiste 
Beaugrand.  Francois  Lasselle,  Hubert  La  Croix, 
Jean  Baptiste  Jeraume,  Joseph  Menard,  William 
(;riffith,  and  Prosper  Thibeau;  lieutenants.  Hya- 
cinth La  Joy,  FYan^ois  De  Forgue,  Jean  Baptiste 
La  Salle,  Jacques  Martin,  Jean  Baptiste  Couteur, 
Jacques  W.  Navarre,  Thomas  Knaggs,  and  Andrew 
Jourdon ;  ensigns,  Joseph  Cavalier,  James  Knaggs, 
Alexis  Loranjey,  Joseph  Bordeaux,  Isidore  Navarre, 
Joseph  Huntington,  and  Dominique  Drouillard. 

The  following  were  officers  of  the  Legionary 
Corps  r  lieu  ten  ant -colonel,  Elijah  Brush ;  major. 
James  Abbott;  adjutant,  A.  F.  Hull;  quarter- 
master,   Charles    Curry ;    sui^eon,    John    Brown ; 
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captains  (of  cavalry),  James  La  Salie,  (of  artillery), 
John  Williams,  (of  light  infantry),  George  Hoff- 
man, (of  riflemen),  William  McDowell  Scott ;  lieu- 
tenants (of  eavalryj,  Richard  Smyth,  (of  artillery), 
James  Dodemeade,  (of  light  infantry).  Benjamin 
Chittenden,  (of  riflemen),  liamabas  Campau ;  cornet 
of  cavalry,  Gabriel  Godfroy,  Jr ;  second  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  Henry  F.  Hunt ;  ensigns  (of  light  infan- 
try), George  Meldrum,  (of  riflemen),  Pierre  Navarre. 

The  militia  'of  the  District  o(  Mackinaw  were 
organized  into  two  companies,  and  those  on  the 
river  St.  Clair  into  four. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Militia  Law,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  [805,  General  Hull  issued  the  following 
proclamation ; 


'hjce  vesis,  buckskin  breeches.  Ig 

Artillery.— Ulue  coats,  skin 9 
Dcked  hats,  red  feather ;  lot  the 


with  buff,  bufl  capes, 


Major  Generals.— A  dark  hlue  coat  faced  with  bufi,  biiH  cape, 
yellow  biittgna  and  lluiniis,  two  ^uld  epaulets,  with  Iwo  silvei 
stars  on  eai*.  buff  i-esi  and  breeclics,  black  cocked  hat,  biack 
cuckade,  white  and  nd  plumes. 
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In  his  communications  to  the  Pittsburgh  Com- 
monwealth, John  (lentle,  of  Detroit,  shows  that 
General  Hull  was  thrifty  as  well  as  {esthetic  in  his 
requirements.    As  to  the  uniforms  Gentle  says  i 

with  the  pleasing  mCellii 
Fort  Maiden,  where  he  V 


edged  with  gold  a 


white  belts.    The  . 


andles. 


— Elacfc    < 


plain  buttons,  white  underclothes  in  .uimmer;  white  vut  and  blue 
pantaloons  in  winter ;  half  boots  or  gaiters,  rnund  black  hals,  black 
feathers  tipped  with  red,  cartridge  belt  and  bayonet  belt,  black. 
The  length  of  the  coat  or  capot  will  be  precisely  to  the  knee.  It 
will  be  made  so  as  to  sii  easy  on  the  body,  but  so  tight  as  to  have 

the  whole  will  be  made  similar  to  each  other. 

Ofucers   of  the   id    Rectihfvt. -Field    officers,    long  blue 


itory  to 

.hing,  vii 

fealheiB,  short  boots  or  gaiters. 

he  chief 

ol  the  offices  c. 

implied  with  his  orders,  but  the 

lieis,  mor> 

;  from  poverty  iha 

nfrora  contumacy,  did  not  comply. 

:ould  not  be  got  . 

«  that  time,  in  any  of  the  stores 

ople  were  accusioi 

ined  to  traffic,  and  they  could  not 

imand  m 

.rders  were  again 

repealed,  and  all  caplainsof  com- 

inent.     By  mean. 

Jtiedacoi 

f  money  outof  the  pockets  of  the 

A  printed  petition  to  President  Madison  t 
the  following  statement  about  this  same  tram 
"  As  a  Militia  Commandant  he  would  first  prescribe 
a  particular  dress  or  epaulette,  or  cord,  or  facing, 
and  then  sell  the  cloth  or  lace  to  comply  with  it." 
These  statements  seem  severe,  but  they  are  abund- 
antly verified  by  \'arious  documents  in  possession  of 
the  State   Historical  Society.     Thai   uniforms,  and 
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especialiy  uniforms  of  such  costly  character,  should  Jury  protested  against  them.    -During  this  year  war 

have  been  required  in  this  wild  western  region  is  of  rumors  were  very  numerous ;  iheir  effect  at  Detroit 

itself  evidence  either  of  jobbery,  or  of  martiiietism  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gentle : 

run  mad.     In  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  General  Hull  s  j  u«ards  ihc  sprins  of  i8u6,  bU  tiic  CglontLs,  Majors,  Captains, 

action    seems    to    have    been   a    compound    of    both  ^K     bMli  miHlary  and  mililia.  convened  hi  Smyth's  HoleL  to  con- 

The  absurdity  of  his  regulations,   and   the    waj    in  ^idertlie  waililie  mmoi*.    Mr.  WaLker  q(  <;ros  Roche,  and  many 

which  his  efforts  were  regarded  by  the  rough  scouts  "'''=^  "'"- '^"e''  forward  to  give  evidence,    ihebesi  part  uf  a 

,                     ,                        -■.....-.  day  was  spent  takmK  do»n  the  report  of  tlie  evidence  and  cciUcct- 

woodsmea  and  trappers,  is  thiw  detailed   m  the  ,a^  ^n  ,be  iniurmaiiou  that  y^i  possbie  on  the  subjuct.    And 

I'hiiadelphia  Aurora  for  September  15,  1812  :  -hen.  the  whole  was  summed   up,  to  their  greal    sgrpiise,  il 


untl  McU.  rnse  in  ni-^ 


,    He  also 

brought  w 

ith  hint  from 

nail  bras  fli 

!ld  pieces, 

and  propoKd  i 

1  sabera,  bi 

iL  very  pre 

ibably  be  was 

rom   the   tnglish.     He,   thcri 


'I'he  way  in  which  his  orders  were  received  bv 
the  settlers  is  indicated  by  statements  contained  on 
page  322  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Life  of  General 
Hull; 


headed  by  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  I 
and  the  troops,  the  more  1  exerc  -v  ll 
•  •  ♦  Out  of  twenty  French  gen  en 
any  nnifomi. 

Driven  desperate,  Che  Colonel,  on  June  26,  1S06,  n-ikes  that  be 
has  arrested  his  officers,  and  they  wrke  lo  the  governor  demand- 

The  following  copy  of  an  official  document  shows 
the  foolish  persistence  of  Governor  Hull  in  this 
matter  of  the  uniforming  of  the  militia: 


Militia  writes 
his  officers  be- 

express,  from  Captai 

n  Whipple 

of  Foi 

It  Wayoe,  advising  that  he 

mation  thai 

Indians  Bwe  making  rapid 

ick  Chicagc 

'.,  Mic 

hilimackinac,   Detroit,  and 

!v,     Captaui  Connor,  from 

ich  gentlemen, 

the  river  Huron,  alsi 

1  reported  tl 

lat  thi 

e  day  of  the  eclipse  was  the 

a  Ihey  learn." 

day  fixed  by  Ihe  Ind 

incll  of  the 

'prind 

attack  on  the  above  named 

Hi 

i*n  Qt..>UTERs  AT  Detr, 

OIT,  July  ,3,  . 

■S^. 

Can 

IHKAL  ORllEaS.- 

-The  present  being  the 

in-est. 

pnrpoKofe«rdse,n. 

exc  Saturday. 

lew 

than  8  month  before  th 

ey  will  be  called  for 

ity,  unless  soint 

■  e;tlraordinary  exigence 

Thii 

<  time  must  bee 

mitre- 

in  best  poaable 

order,  and  in  procuring 

the  uniform  a 

'  law.     The  Cc 

mmaader-in-chief  now 

infnims  the  • 

ifliccn 

llllnence  will  be  granted 

.  but  the  Lau 

r.  both 

arms  and  unifo 

nn,  will  be  rigidly   exec 

«ted.     At  th. 

rhewiUperaona 

iHy  inspect  the  several  0 

erritocy  have  been  partit 

ularlydisling 

nished 

by  the 

pistols 

and  cutlasses. 

The  Artillery  with  fie 

:ld-pieces  and 

pletes 

ipparatus.    Tht 

The 

lot  been  granted  to  any 

other  citizens 

1  States,     l^t  , 

hat  we 

arew< 

Tthy  of  these  h 

ivors. 

In  addition  to  other  complaints  against  Go\ei 
Hull,  a  petition  to  President  Madison  st  ited 
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Few,  if  any,  of  the  people  had  confidence  in  the 
The   injustice  of  the  regulations  as  to  uniforms      military  leader.ship  of  General  Hull.     Their  opinion 
.vas  so  apparent  that  on  August  30,  1806,  the  Grand      was  thus  expressed  in  the  petition  : 
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The  petition  and  remonstrances  of  the  people 
were  aliise  disregarded,  and  the  militia,  parades  fol- 
lowed each  otlier  at  regular  intervals  and  were  alike 
the  joy  and  dread  of  the  inhabitants.  The  children 
enjoyed  them  because  o(  the  drum  and  fife  and 
gingerbread  of  training-day ;  and  those  who  pre- 
pared the  soup  for  the  soldiers  which  wis  served  in 
iron  kettles  enjoyed  them  because  of  the  emolu 
ments  of  the  occasion  others  enjojed  the  roiit;h 
mernmert  always  caused  bv  certain  reckless  and 
unruly  spints  Mrs  Wilham  Y  Hamlin  has  pre 
served  this  story  of  one  of  the  most  awkw  jrd  tap 
tains  of  an  awkward  squad  of  that  period  His 
name  was  Jean  Cccire  He  wis  full  cf  conceit 
and  exaggerated  self  importance  and  when  dressed 
in  the  uniform  pres  ribed  by  General  Hull  Has 
in  his  own  eyes  hardly  second  to  the  great  Na 
poleon  Jean  went  freijuently  to  see  the  regular 
troops  drill  Their  wondrous  discipline  and  mill 
tary  exactness  <»rely  puzzled  him  but  he  thought 
It  must  be  owmg  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
command  were  gnen  in  Lnglish  and  that  there 
was  some  hidden  magic  in  the  language  Calling 
the  roll  was  also  senoas  business  tu  him  as  his  own 
and  his  sergeant's  knj« ledge  of  English  Mas  ilmost 
as  limited  as  their  use  of  the  pen  but  bis  ingenuity 
conquered  the  latter  difficulty  The  names  of  the 
members  of  his  company  haung  been  printed  in 
order,  a  pin  was  used  to  punch  a  hole  after  the 
names  of  the  absentees  His  tongue  however  so 
easy  to  control  in  French  could  not  be  drilled  tu 
speak  other  than  the  most  broken  English  Assem- 
bled on  parade, 

Captain  Jean  cndercd  Ihe  SFrgeant  c«  call  the  rail.  He  pro- 
itcded  to  obey,  Ihi  Captain  standing  by  in  full  glnry. 

your  name  when  I  call  it!  if  y™  pl"^-  Tock,  Tock,  Livernois." 


pipe,  annther  tn  poltsli  his  carbine,  whilst  others  amused  Ih 
Captain  called  them  lo  iTy  again.     This  time  he  said,  "  Mao 


The  disagreeable  features  of  these  drills  and  other 
military  doings  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  (ientle : 


farm    adj  inintc  the  city,  without  Cte  or  rewai 


S  me  of  the  militia  grew  restive  and  insubordinate 
under  rtgulations  that  they  deemed  oppressive.  In 
one  case  of  abusive  language  and  threatening 
action  a  court  martial,  on  December  27,  1807, 
ordered  ten  stripes  on  the  bare  back,"  Others 
were  literally  dragged  from  their  dwellings  and 
compelled  to  do  military  duty.  These  disturbances 
ga\e  rise  to  a  condict  between  (lovernor  Hull 
and  Stanley  Griswold.  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory ijO\ernor  Hull,  on  January  16,  1808,  com- 
plained to  the  secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  Grisv\old 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  between  himself 
and  the  militia  and  encbsed  a  copy  of  a  proclama 
tion  which  he  had  issued  callmg  on  the  people  to 
discourage  all  mutinous  conduct  and  to  nid  in 
detecting  and  apprehending  all  persons  who  might 
disturb  the  public  peace  No  names  were  men 
tioned  in  the  proclamation  but  Hull  says  in  his 
letter  that  it  was  madt  necessary  by  the  actions  nf 
Mr  Uriswold  It  therefore  seems  cunous  indeed 
to  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  prochmatioii  IJy  the 
Goiemor      Stanley  Cns« old   Secy  of  Mich   Terri- 

The  next  act  in  this  particular  farce  was  the 
arrest  of  Mr,  Griswold,  and  his  appearance  at  court 
before  Justices  May,  McDougall,  and  Smyth,  the 
last  week  in  January  808  ha  g  d  with  having 
enticed  one  or  two  of   he  a   o  qu     the  ser\ice 

and  go  home,  telling  h  ha  h  j  ould  not  be 
hurt  for  so  doing."  Th  e  monj  as  long  and 
confused,  but  in  no  po  of  e  d  d  lamish  the 
character  of  the  accused  O  he  ontrary,  it  was 
plainly  evident  to  every  s  e  a  or  and  even  to  Jus- 
tice Smyth,  that  all  the  testimony  went  to  show  that 
the  accused  uniformly  advised  those  members  of  the 
militia  who  asked  his  advice  to  serve  their  time  with 
composure.  Still,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear. 
Judges  May  and  McDoirgall  declared  it  their  opinion 
that    Griswold   was  guilty   of   heinous  crimes,  and 
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accordingly  recognized  him  in  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  the  moment  this  strange  judg- 
ment was  given,  justice  Smyth  rose,  and  protested 
"  before  God,  before  the  Court,  and  all  the  bystand- 
ers, that  Judges  May  and  McDougall  had  given  a 
partial  judgment."  Notwithstanding  this  protest, 
the  order  of  the  other  two  judges  remained  in  force. 
Within  two  months  after  the  trial,  the  term  of  Mr. 
Griswold  ceased  ;  and  he  was  relieved,  and  Reuben 
Attwaier  appointed  in  his  stead.    , 

For  the  next  ten  years  no  records  concerning  the 
militia  have  been  found,  e.\cept  such  as  directly 
connect  them  with  various  wars.  All  such  facts  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  wars. 

In  1818  a  company  known  as  the  Detroit  Town 
Company  was  in  existence,  commanded  by  S.  T. 
Davenport,  and  on  September  15  of  this  year  there 
was  a  militia  parade,  and  another  on  October  4,  i8ig. 

In  1821  a  military  court  of  inquir>'  was  in  session, 
to  inquire  why  delinquents  had  not  been  on  duty. 
The  court  was  held  September  29,  and  the  record 
shows  that  Joseph  Dupra  was  called,  and  explained 
that  he  was  "taking  care  of  his  mother  who  was 
sick."  Louis  Groesbeck  "  did  not  know  that  the 
first  Monday  in  September  was  training  tlay."  Jean 
Bte  Garrat  "  was  lame  in  one  of  his  legs."  Another 
had  "  hired  on  board  of  a  scow,  and  was  not  present 
that  day,  as  the  scow  was  at  Hog  Island  taking  in  a 
load  of  bark."  And  thus  with  one  accord  they  all 
made  excuse. 

On  December  27,  1821,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  two  Indians  for  murder,  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  militia  was  called  out  and  also  the  volunteer 
artillery  company  commanded  by  Captain  Ben 
Wood  worth. 

On  May  23,  1822,  John  Roberts,  Jr„  notified  per- 
sons liable  to  militia  duty  to  appear  at  Military 
Square  on  June  3,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 

On  April  6,  1831,  a  company,  caKed  the  City 
(Guards,  was  organized,  with  Edward  ISrooks  as 
captain.     It  was  in  existence  only  a  year. 

The  Brady  Guards,  so  named  in  honor  of  General 
Hugh  Brady,  were  organized  on  April  13,  [836, 
with  A.  S.  Williams  as  captain,  in  1837  he  was 
succeeded  by  1.  S.  Rowland,  and  in  this  year,  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  the  company  was  presented 
with  an  elegant  standard  by  Governor  Mason.  The 
presentation  took  place  in  front  0/  the  old  Ameri- 
can Hotel.  In  1839  Mr.  Rowland  was  succeeded 
by  E.  R.  Kearsley,  and  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  Mr. 
Rowland  was  again  serving.  On  February  2,  1843, 
the  company  disbanded,  and  on  February  10  fol- 
lowing was  reorganized,  with  A.  S.  Williams  as 
captain.  On  February  22  of  this  year  Anson  Bur- 
lingame  delivered  an  ;iddress  before  the  Scott  and 
Brady  Guards  on  the  life  and  character  of  Washing- 


ton. In  1845  C.  A.Trowbridge  was  captain.  In 
1846  and  1847  Mr.  Williams  was  again  serving.  On 
April  10,  1851,  Genera!  Brady  died,  and  on  April  j8 
the  company  disbanded. 

just  before  General  Brady  died.  Rev.  Dr.  Duflield 
visited  him  to  inquire  into  his  spiritual  condition 
and  preparation  for  death.  General  Brady  listened 
to  him  respectfully,  and  then,  in  words  worthy  of 
a  true  soldier,  he  said,  -'Sir,  that  is  all  right;  my 
knapsack  has  been  packed,  and  I  am  ready  to 
march  at  the  tap  of  the  dram."  Twenty-five  years 
after  his  death,  on  April  13,  1876,  twenty-six  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  company  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  its  organization,  by  a  supper 
at  the  Russell  House. 

The  Scott  Guards  were  organized  October  16, 

1841,  and  reorganized  September  2,  1842.  J.  V. 
Ruehle  sea'ed  as  captain  from  J841  to  1846,  and 
was  succeeded  byJJ.  Greusel,  Jr.  In  1852  Paul 
Gies  was  captain.  From  1853  to  1861  F.  Ruehle 
served  in  that  capacity,  followed  in  1862  by  F. 
Kremer.  In  1862  and  1863  there  were  two  com- 
panies,— the  Artillery,  commanded  at  first  by  P. 
Gue other  and  then  byj.  Katus;  and  the  Infantry, 
commanded  by  F.  Kremer.  In  1864  the  last-named 
was  the  only  captain,  and  he  served  until  the  com- 
pany disbanded  in  December,  1869.  In  April, 
1879,  a  company  by  the  same  name  was  organized 
through  the  effort  of  Max  Hochgraef,  who  was 
made  captain.  In  1880  he  was  succeeded  by  Au- 
gust Goebel,  who  served  until  1882,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  F.  Herzog. 

The  .  Lafayette   Guards   were   organized  July  4, 

1842,  with  F.  X.  Cicotle  as  captain.  In  1845  and 
1846  L.  D.  Clairoux  was  captain,  and  soon  after  the 
company  disbanded. 

The  Cass  (Guards  were  organized  on  February  27, 

1843,  with  Eugene  T.  Smith  as  captain.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  had  been  held  on  February 
Republican  Hall.  The  company  disbanded  in  about 
a  year.  On  October  4  of  this  year,  for  the 
time,  all  the  State  uniformed  militia  went  into  camp 
for  two  months  on  the  Cass  Farm.  On  October  9 
there  was  a  grand  review  on  the  ground  where  Fort 
Street  now  crosses  the  farm. 

The  Montgomery  Guards  were  organized  this 
same  year,  with  A,  T.  McReynolds  as  captain.  He 
was  succeded  in  1846  by  W.  O'Callaghan,  after 
« liich  time  there  is  no  record  of  the  company. 

In  July,  1849,  a  Boy  Company,  known  as  the 
Detroit  Lancers,  was  in  existence.  The  Grayson 
Light  Guards  were  organized  July  29,  1850,  and 
disbanded  in  185;.  Colonel  John  B.  Grayson  was 
captain  until  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  K. 
Howard.  On  October  10,  1854,  a  State  Military 
Convention  was  held  in  the  city,  at  the  armory  of 
these  Guards. 
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The  Detroil  City  Guards  were  organized  Septem- 
ber 31,  1849.  N.  Greusel,  Jr..  was  the  first  captain, 
aiid  was  sucteeded  in  March,  1850,  by  John  Win- 
terhalter,  who  served  until  1854. 

The  Yager  Guards  were  organized  in  June,  1853, 
with  A.  Lingeman  as  captain.  He  served  until 
1865.  when  the  company  practically  disbanded. 

The  National  Dragoons,  Captain  J.  P.  Whiting, 
were  in  existence  from  1853  to  i860.  The  Shields 
Guards  organized  in  1853.  ]■  *-■  White,  the  first 
ca])tain,  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  T.  Dowling.  In 
1857  Ed  Molloy  was  captain,  in  1859,  John  McDer- 
mott,  and  in  1861  E.  Molloy  again.  In  1862  the 
company  disbanded. 

The  Detroit  Light  Guards  were  fuHy  oi^nized 
November  19,  1855,  the  members  enlisting  for  five 
years.  On  October  31,  1859,  the  members  were 
divided  into  two  companies,  A  and  D,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 9  they  reorganized  as  one  company.  On  July 
S.  i860,  they  entertained  the  famous  Ellsworth 
Zouaves,  who  came  to  Detroit  from  Chicago.  The 
Zouaves  gave  an  exhibition  drill  on  Grand  River 
Street  near  Third,  which  was  witnessed  by  an 
immense  throng  of  spectators. 

On  April  17,  1861,  the  Light  Guards  organized  for 
war,  and  on  May  i  the  comjiany  volunteered  as  three 
months  troops,  with  C.  M.  I.um  as  captain.  They 
were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as 
Company  A  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Michigan  In- 

Those  of  the  company  who  did  not  I'olunteer  for 
the  war,  reoi^nized  as  the  Detroit  Light  Ciuard 
Reserve  Corps.  On  August  7,  1861,  the  Ui.tt 
months  men  returned,  and  «ere  mustered  out  at 
Fort  Wayne.  The  entire  company  was  soon  after 
organized  by  the  original  name.  The  captains  in 
various  years  have  been  as  follows:  i855-r86o,  A. 
S.Williams;    1860-1861.  H.  L.  Chipman  ;    1861.  J. 

E.  Pittman;  1862,  Jerome  Croul ;  1863-1866,  E.  R, 
Matthews;  1866-1868,  C.  M.  Lum;  1868,  F.  W. 
Swift;    1869-1872.   G.   L.   Maltz;    1872-1875.  D. 

F.  Fox;  1875,  R.  A.  Liggitt;  1876-1878,  L.  C. 
Twombly:  1878,  Max  Hochgraef;  1879-1884,  A.  P. 
T.  Beniteau  ;   1884,  S.  A.   Murphy;   1885-1887,  W. 

G.  Latimer;    1887-        ,  S.  R.  Dixon. 

The  Detroit  Light  Infantry  were  organized  No- 
vember 16,  1855,  and  reorganized  io  1858,  i860,  and 
J877.  William  Hull  was  captain  in  1859,  and 
W.  J.  Nesbit  in  1861.  Since  the  reorganization  ol 
1877,  the  following  have  served  as  captains  :  1877- 
1880,   L.  C.  Twombly:    188&-1882.   Charles   Du- 


pont ;  i88j,  E.  F.  Conely  and  Harry  Mil  ward ;  1 88  3, 
,C,  Dupont. 

The  Detroit  Grays,  a  juvenile  company,  existed 
in  1857,  with  F.  Speed  as  captain.  The  Michigan 
Hussars  were  organized  July  15,  1859,  with  A.  Paldi 
as  captain.  He  served  until  1861,  when  the  com- 
pany disbanded. 

In  i860  companies  of  boj-s,  known  as  Detroit 
Zouaves  and  United  States  Zouave  Cadets,  were  in 
existence.  In  1S61  and  1862  a  company  of  Brother 
Jonathan  Zouaves  were  commanded  by  F.  A.  Ash- 
ley. The  Holt  and  the  Lyon  Guards  were  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  of  1861,  commanded  respectively  by 
W.  S.  Uiddle  and  G.  S.  Wormer.  Both  companies 
disbanded  in  1862.  The  Jackson  Guards,  M.  Mc- 
Graw  captain,  organized  and  disbanded  in  1861. 
The  Emmet  Rifles,  organized  the  same  year,  had 
an  existence  equally  brief.  The  Sherman  Zouaves 
made  their  first  appearance  on  February  22,  1869, 
with  Charles  H.  Brown  as  captain.  No  record  has 
been  found  of  them  after  1870. 

The  Detroit  National  Guards  were  organized 
November  7,  1869.  The  captains  have  been  as 
follows;  1870-1872,  P.  W.  Nolan;  1872,  John 
Atkinson;  1873-1879,  J.  O'Keefe;  1879-  ,  P.  J. 
Sheahan.  The  Wolverine  Rifles  were  organized 
October  12,  1870,  with  J.  V.  Ruehle  as  captain;  the 
company  existed  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
Sarsfield  Guards  were  organized  April  7,  1874,  with 
J.  E.  Lally  as  captain.  He  was  sen'ing  in  1875, 
and  the  company  disbanded  in  that  year. 

The  I'elouze  Cadets,  a  company  of  boys  drilled 
by  Major  L.  H.  Pelouze,  U.  S.  A.,  were  in  existence 
from  1870  to  1875,  or  later. 

The  Detroit  Scottish  (Juards  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  with  Alexander  Witherspoon  as 
captain.  He  ser\-ed  until  1878,  when  the  company 
disbanded. 

The  Detroit  Excelsior  (iuards,  P.  N.  Burkhard, 
captain,  organized  and  disbanded  in  1877. 

The  Montgomery  Rifles  were  organized  in  May, 
1877,  with  J.  C.  Donnelly  as  captain.  In  1880  he 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  Lynch,  who  served  until 
1882,  and  was  followed  by  M.  Whelan,  who  served 
till  1885.  In  1885  Charles  Lynch  was  Captain,  and 
in  1886  and  1887  James  W.  Fisher. 

The  Detroit  City  Grays,  organized  March  1 5. 
1881,  have  had  the  following  captains  ;  i88r,  John 
G.Cooper;  1883.  F.  P.Bagley.  J.  W.  Strong;  1883- 
(S85.  F.  P.  Bagley;   1885-         ,  M.  G.  Uorgm^ui. 
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ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS  OF  DETROIT.— INDIAN  AGENTS.— EARLY  VISITORS. 


Thi-;  origin  of  Uw  first  octiipants  of  this  region  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Several  MTJters  have  adopted 
the  theory  that  they  were  descendants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  they  fortify  their  position  with 
a  variety  of  interesting  facts.  The  foimder  of  our 
fair  domain  was  a  believer  in  this  theory,  and  the 
archives  of  France  contain  a  lengthy  memorial 
written  by  Cadillac  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  his 
belief  that  the -Indiansare  descendants  of  the  He- 
brew race,  strengthening  his  argument  with  state- 
ments of  many  remarkable  coincidences  and  customs 
confirmatory  of  the  idea.  The  researches  of  School- 
craft, Prescott,  Pickering,  and  others,  indicate  that 
the  first  comers  were  from  Asia,  that  they  were 
driven  by  winds  and  waves  over  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
or  made  their  wav  bv  the  Aleutian  Islands  or  Beh- 
g    S  A  <isk        d  n  e  southward 

Mod  h  Am  ards  spread- 

h   a  d       d  ad  he  American 

F    b  d  b         g  m  have  been 

d        p  he"r>  —  hat  the  Chin- 

ese are  destcnded  from  the  Aztec  race.  In  supptfrt 
of  this  supposition  it  is  urged  that  the  trade  winds 
from  the  Peruvian  coast  pass  directly  to  China,  and 
that  even  frail  vessels  could  easily  be  wafted  thither. 
Unique  and  ancient  bronze  implements  are  found 
alike  in  both  countries ;  the  picture-writings  of  the 
two  countries  are  in  many  cases  similar,  and  in 
others  are  exactly  the  same ;  and  the  Feast  of 
Souls,  as  celebrated  in  Ceiftral  America,  is  remark- 
ably like  certain  o(  the  Chinese  ceremonies. 

The  order  of  the  ancient  occupancy  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been,  first  the  Olmecs,  then  the  Tol- 
tecs,  then  the  Aztecs,  or  Aztecas.  Various  reasons 
give  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  Aztec  race  were  the 
first  occupants  of  this  particular  region  Humboldt 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lountrv  of  the  Azteias 
was  in  this  latitude  The  meaning  of  their  tribal 
name  is  "  People  of  the  Lakes  and  there  is  no 
place  in  the  United  Slate-;  in  w  hii  h  smrtH  lakes  are 
^o  numerou'!  as  in  Michigan  while  the  Stale  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  lakes  whuh  are  almost  'ieas 
in  extent.  The  name  Mithigan  is  den\ed  from  two 
Chippewa  words— Mitthav\    grtat    and  Sagiegin 


lake. — (keat  L^ike.  The  so-called  Indian  mounds 
in  various  Western  States,  in  their  size,  form,  and 
contents,  add  force  to  the  Aztecan  theory.  In  the 
township  of  Springwells,  just  below  Detroit,  were 
four  of  these  mounds ;  one  of  them  still  remains 
inside  the  grounds  of  Fort  Wayne  ;  the  second  wa,'! 
on  property  now  occupied  by  the  Copper  Smelting 
Works,  and  the  third  lay  between  the  other  two. 
They  were  circular  in  form,  from  thirty  to  seventy 
feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  three  to  ten  feel 
in  height,  Two  parallel  embankments,  about  four 
feet  high,  led  to  them  from  the  east.  One  of  these 
mounds  was  opened  in  1837,  and  the  one  inside  the 
fort,  by  permission  of  the  War  Department,  on  May 
22,  i8;6.  Both  were  found  to  contain  numerous 
skeletons,  arrow-heads,  and  vases  or  pots  of  earth- 
enware. The  one  last  opened  contained  also  an 
iron  vessel  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  gallons, 
and  several  pounds  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of 

The  Great  Mound  of  the  River  Rouge,  about 
half  a  mile  below  F"ort  Wayne,  was  at  first,  prob- 
ably, fully  three  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred 
feel  wide.  Tn  1S76  it  was  twenty  feet  high.  It  has 
never  been  ftilly  explored,  but  a  partial  investigation 
by  Henry  Gillman  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  stone 
axes,  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  human 
bones  much  decayed. 

An  old  Indian  told  a  member  of  the  Cicotte 
family  that  these  mounds  were  erected  as  forts,  at 
the  time  the  tribes  were  fighting  each  other.  Indian 
tradition  also  ascribes  these  mounds  to  the  Tuetie 
Indians,  who  preceded  the  Wyandotts.  The  name 
Tuetie  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tuteloes,  a 
tribe  once  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia only  as  far  north  as  the  Susquehanna  ;  but  it 
now  seems  probable  that  some  came  as  far  as  the 
Detroit.i 

Of  the  more  modern  Indian  tribes  who  roamed 
over  this  region,  the  Algonquin  race  was  the  earliest. 
They  counted  among  their  numbers  in  the  north- 
west the  trilws  of  the  Ottawas,  Menominees,  Sacs, 
Foxes,  and  Chippewas.    There  were  also  in  this 
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vicinity  the  tribes  of  the  Miamis,  Pc 
Winnebagoes.  and  the  Ouendats,  or  WyandoCts, 
The  latter  who  came  to  this  \'icinity  about  1680, 
exi'eilcd  tlie  other  tribes  in  energy  and  progressive- 
ness.  From  time  to  time  tlie  Iroquois  also  appeared. 
This  nation  was  composed  originally  of  the  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks. 
In  1714  the  Tuscaroras  of  North  Carolina  united 
with  them,  and  they  were  afterward  known  as  the 
Si.'i  Nations.  They  claimed  all  of  Michigan,  and 
between  them  and  the  Algonquins  warfare  was 
frequent.  Indeed,  the  Iroquois  were  the  enemies  of 
all  the  Indians  at  or  near  Detn)it,  and  in  1649  they 
drove  the  Algonquins  from  this  region.  They  were 
unfriendly  to  the  French,  and  during  the  French 
and  English  war  did  good  service  for  the  English. 
They  were  the  cannibals  of  America,  and  French 
residents  of  Detroit,  in  1756,  slated  that  the  Iro- 
quois actually  ate  the  flesh  of  persons  slain  in  battle. 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  French  comniand- 
ants  to  induce  as  many  friendly  Indians  as  possible 
to  settle  near  their  forts.  Wc  lind  Cadillac,  iii  1703, 
urging  the  Qttawas  to  move  to  Detroit.  The  French 
records  ot  the  same  year  show  that  several  Miamis 
were  already  settled  there,  and  that  on  June  28 
thirty  Hurons  arrived  from  Mackinaw  and  erected 
wigwams  near  the  fort.  The  Potowatanires  had 
their  village  west  o(  the  fort,  near  the  mouth  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  Knagg's  Creek,  The 
Ottawa  settlement  was  where  Windsor  now  is,  and 
the  Hurons  were  gathered  on  the  Canada  side,  oppo- 
site the  Cass  Farm.  In  1705  about  two  himdred 
Indians  had  been  persuaded  by  Cadillac  to  settle  in 
the  vicinity.  In  furtherance  of  his  plans  a  great 
council  of  chiefs  was  held,  continuing  from  August 
6  to  August  10.  1707. 

The  following  translation  from  a  French  Colonial 
Memoir,  written  in  1707,  and  preserved  at  Paris, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Indian  life  at  this  period : 

■■  adiuins  thi:  lorl  ;  Ihey  lixjj^ 


■Ttly   under  Apaquoif 


.t  larger  than  the  balli  u^ed  a 


time,  the  vat  dance  (i/bs  linvuivrlril,  and  nheaet-er  they  ail 
thus  they  are  highly  atnHmenlcd.  It  us  BlIDu^thEr  vrry  cuiious. 
They  often  perfona  thcsQ  IbingB  for  tobacco.  When  tliey  go 
hunting,  which  is  tvcry  fall,  they  enrry  their  ApaqiTOiB  with  ih.  iti 
to  hut  under  at  night.    Everybody  lt>Ut>ws,  men.  wcmien,  and 

The  Huront  are  akp  near,  perhaps  tliv  eighth  nf  a  league  (mm 
the  French  furt.  Thii  is  Ihc  most  Induittiuus  nation  chat  can  be 
seen.    They  scarcely  ever  dance,  and  are  alwaysat  work;  raisea 


They 


Dunt  of  Indian  ccirn, 
ct  their 


Their  fon 


French,  and  the  most  expert  hunleis  that  we  have.  Their  tabbs 
ire  divided  into  sleeping  compartinenis,  which  contain  their  misi- 
■as"n,   and    are   very   dean.      They   are  the   brnvea    of  all   the 

Mine  of  Ihem  wear  close  overcoat?  (jusfi  a»  for/j  ifi  tfl>/). 
rhe  men  are  always  hunting,  summei'  and  winler,  and  the  women 
vorli.  Wlien  they  go  hunting  in  the  fall,  a  goodly  number  of 
hem  remain  to  g;uBrd  their  fott.    The  old  women,  and  through- 

arge  qganliiy.  The  si>il  is  very  fertUe  ;  Indian  com  Ktovi-s  there 
o  the  height  of  ten  lo  twelve  feet.     Their  lields  are  very  clean, 


lot  the  sm 
m  the  opp 


games  of  ball  (la  crosse)  and  of  the  bowl,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Poui.    Their  game  of  the  bow!  consists  of  eight  small  pebble; 


n  of  tl 


he  receives  the  ^me  thing.    When  the  result  i*  diffettnt,  the 

stakes  on  all  these  games.    'They  have  hl^ewise  the  game  of  the 
straws,  and  all  the  nations  gamble  in  like  manner. 

In  1736  there  were  five  hundred  Indian  warriors 
at  Detroit, — two  hundred  each  from  the  Huron  and 
Ottawa  tribes  and  one  hundred  from  the  Potowa- 
tamies.    Bougainville,  who  was  here  in  1757, says: 


erlacc.    They  piay 


ar  Quebec, . 
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Cddillai.  says  that  the  Ottawas  wore  as  an  orna- 
ment a  little  stone  suspended  from  tlieir  nose  and 
that     Ottawa     the  name  of  the  tribe    aurnitied 

thenjtionwithahole  in  theirnose  The  I  rcnch 
gave  nitknames  to  most  of  the  tribes  in  tins  region 
The  W  yandc  tts  they  designated  js  Huron-^  betausc 
of  their  tierce  ispect  compannif  them  to  a  wild 
boar  the  Chi^pe«a>:  as  Siiiteur'!  from  their  resi 
dunce  near  the  Siult  St  Mane  the  Menoniinecs 
were  called  !  ollcs  Avomcs  from  wild  nee  onp 
of  their  principal  artiLlts  of  food  1  he  u  ime  I'  ito 
watimie  was  abbre\nated  mto  l'iiii\  1  his  rntion 
«ns  \erj  imrleanlj 

AH  of  the  tnbts  known  to  the  AmLruans  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  hid  tlun 
tonntil  tire  at  the  village  of  the  Wjandotts  in  ir 
the  mouth  of  the  Ditroit  Rner  Ihe  \\  jaiidotcs 
alone  had  iht  jtowcr  to  convene  the  tnlxs  ii  d 
whtn  d.  conn  i1  u^s  to  Ix.  held  ipplnition  w  is 
made  to  them  and  it  w  is  held  at  their  village 
f  his  (act  (five  the  locjlit)  i  petuhar  niipirt  im  e  and 
made  it  fimilnr  to  ill  the  Indians 

At  \arious  times  ncjrlj  all  tht,  iiotLd  Indian 
leaders  VLsited  this  post  l'oiitia<.  Tcuumbth  and 
his  bnither  Tin,  Pr>i>het  were  frequent  iisnors 
John  Logan  the  Cijugi  chief  whose  speedi  to 
Lord  Dunmore  <jo\ernor  of  \  irginia,  is  familiir  to 
every  schoolboy  was  here  in  lyyx,  and  jfier  the 
treaty  of  ChilliLOtht  he  rewded  for  man)  jeirs  in 
this  \iunity  He  becdmt,  .i  drunkird  ind  was 
killed   between  Detroit  ind  Miami   bj  an  Indian 

Ihe  French  irusttd  the  Indians  aim >st  without 
fear  No  seals  or  bcks  were  placed  on  the  store 
houses  and  the  Indnns  came  and  went  as  the> 
pleased  Under  I  nijlish  ind  American  rnle  the 
Indians  were  welcomed  inside  the  stixkaile  durinij 
the  dav  but  at  niijht  all  were  turmd  out  exiepc 
those  who  were  entertained  by  pnvate  persons 
Ihe  Indnns  were  always  persistent  beggars  and  no 
Arab  of  the  present  da>  demands  backsheesh  more 
clamorously  than  did  the  red  men  of  their  French 
and  English  brothers  I  heir  requests  were  gen- 
erally acceded  to  and  the  presents  gi\en  them  in 
some  measure  made  up  for  the  exorbitant  prices 
charged  them  l>r  articles  offered  in  cxthani^L  for 
furs  rheir  likes  and  dislikes  turned  like  a  pair  of 
seales  according  as  they  had  free  lange  or  were 
restricted  in  their  visitations  to  the  houses  On 
September  i8  1770  Ciptiin  Stephenson  of  the 
Tighteenth  Regiment  then  in  command  wrote  to 
Sir  Williim  Johnson 

lly  children  here  are  quiet  ol  present.    They  have  all  been  lo 


lish  Government  sought  the  (ivor  of  the  Indians 
by  annual  gifts  and  jear  bj  jear  up  to  1S36 
thousands  from  \  inous  tribes  gathered  at  Detroit 
Sandwich  or  M  iklm  to  receive  the  presents  of  their 
Great  Father  the  King  The  American  Go\ern 
incnt  WO.S  Lompelled  to  follow  this  precedent  On 
November  24  1807  Governor  Hull  wrote  to  the 
Secretarj  of  War  that  withm  tht  two  or  three  dajs 
pre Mous  seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians  had  called 
at  Dctniit  onlhewaj  to  their  villaj;es  and  th^  he 
had  been  compelled  to  feed  them  In  the  lutumn 
III  1812  while  tht  eitj  wa-s  in  possession  of  the 
British  the  Indi  uis  eomniittcd  nnnj  oiitr  iges  A 
parn  of  them  went  in  1  bwlv  to  rob  L  I  iitl  lam 
Ijert  Beiubiens  orch  ird  b  t  the  ttlonil  ittaeked 
them  with  his  tisls  ind  made  socour  il,lous  1  defense 
that  he  drove  ihem  from  his  premises  After  the 
iitj  aijiui  passed  under  American  control  Colonel 
Lass  «as  obliged  to  feed  grcit  numbers  of  the  In 
dians  In  one  communication  to  the  W  ar  Depart- 
ment he  St  ites  thit  for  several  jears  hi  fed  an 
average  ot  four  hundred  Indians  per  day  Between 
1 814  and  1817  he  disbursed  $200  000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  To  divide  and  distribute  among 
them  the  goodb  and  bountj  of  the  Goveinment  was 
a  task  vexatious  in  the  extreme  and  almost  unbear- 
able for  It  was  impossible  to  sitisfj  the  stupid  and 
stolid  savages  All  the  jcir  round  they  came  and 
went  ind  the  agent  s  familv  was  driven  from  one 
e\treiiiitv  of  the  house  to  the  other  hj  them  In 
ddditnn  to  the  annuities  the  government  black 
smith  repaired  free  of  ihirt,e  then  guns  and 
tnps  Ihere  was  alwaji  some  e\(use  for  their 
coming,'  and  citizens  v\ere  not  surprised  it  -my  time 
to  see  1  SHirthj  face  at  the  window  pane  often 
times  the  dick  of  the  latch  was  the  onlv  warning  of 
the  entrant  e  of  one  of  the  nation  s  w  ards  Some  of 
them  were  gavly  dressed  with  blankets  of  scarlet 
broadcloth  and  strings  of  silver  half  moons  grad 
uaied  in  size  from  one  to  sevci  il  inches  in  length 
hung  from  neik  to  ankles  both  in  front  and  down 
the  back.  Their  moccasins  and  leggins  were  gay 
with  beads  and  the  stained  quills  of  the  porcupine. 
The  heads  of  the  war  chiefs  were  frequently  gayer 
still  with  the  vermilion  and  bear's  grease  which  had 
been  rubbed  thereon.  The  squaws  were  not  left 
behind.  There  was  always  some  burden  for  them 
to  carry,  and  the  procession  ceased  on  one  day  only 
to  begin  the  next.  Indians  and  more  Indians,  and 
still  they  came!  Indians  lazy  and  Indians  drunk. 
Indians  sick  and  Indians  hungry,  all  crying  '■  Give ! 
give!"  After  receiving  their  payments,  hundreds 
of  them  would  lie  about  the  city  stupidly  drunk  ;  in 
August,  1835,  they  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
city,  that  the  Council,  through  the  mayor,  sought 
aid  from  the  governor  to  quiet  and  control  them. 
A  few  of  these   Indians  came  to  buy  goods,  and 
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were  really  trustworthy.  An  old  account  book  of 
that  period  contains  charges  made  against  Indians 
called  "Saw Goose's  Wife,"  "Big  Wind's  Daughter," 
■'The  Rat,"  "'The  White  Devil,"  "  The  Old  Cow," 
"The  Cow's  Sister,"  "The  Old  Eagle  and  Son," 
"  The  Red  Bird."  and  "  The  Turtle." 

INDIAN  AGENTS. 

The  disbursing  of  Indian  annuities  under  British 
rule  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  styled  an  Indian 
agent,  and  an  account  book  of  the  Macombs  shows 
that  Ddperon  Baby  was  paid  ten  shillings  sterling 
per  day,  for  services  as  Indian  agent,  from  October 
lo,  1778,  to  December  24,  1780. 

Under  an  Act  of  Virginia,  on  August  i,  1780, 
John  Dodge  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  this 
region.  By  Act  of  Congress  April  18.  1796,  Indian 
agents  were  provided  for.  trading  houses  estab- 
lished, and  1150,000  was  invested  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  them  on.  They  were  abolished  May 
6,  1822.  Under  the  Act  of  1805.  which  organized 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  the  governor  was  consti- 
tuted the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  Act  of  June 
30,  t834,  which  proi'ided  that  after  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  organized,  the  governor  should  cease 
to  act  as  Indian  agent. 

Since  1836.  persons  have  been  appointed  to  act 
solely  as  Indiaji  agents. 

The  Indian  title  to  land  in  this  region  was  gradu- 
ally extinguished  ;  the  Iroquois  conveyed  their  title 
in  1784,  and  the  Wyandotts,  Chjppewas,  Ojtawas, 
and  other  tribes,  by  treaties  dated  January  i,  1785, 
August  3,  1795,  and  November  17,  1807.  In  1815 
the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  Michigan  was  about 
40,000;  in  1825  there  were  nearly  30,000 ;  in  1880 
there  were  10,141,  and  66,632  acres  of  land  were 
reserved  for  their  use.  The  following  persons  have 
served  as  Indian  agents,  the  office  being  located  in 
Detroit  up  to  1871 ; 

1836-1843,  H.  R.  Schoolcraft;  1843-1S45,  Rob- 
ert Stuart;  1845-1851,  W.  A.  Richmond;  1851.  C. 
P.  Babcock;  1852  and  1853,  William  Sprague; 
1853-1858,  H.  C.  Gilbert;  1858-1862,  A.  M.  Fitch; 
1862-1865,  D.  C.  Leach;  1865-1869,  R.  M.  Smith; 
1869-1871,  James  W.  Long;  1871,  R.  M.  Smith; 
i«7!-i876,  George  l.Betts;  1876-1881,  G.  W.  Lee  ; 
18S1-1886,  E,  P.  Allen  ;   1886-         ,  M.  W.  Stevens, 


It  is  almost  literally  true  that  wherever  a  .streani 
of  water  flowed  the  Jesuits  and  French  commanil- 
a'nts  followed  its  course.  From  the  Lakes  to  New 
Orleans  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lavn^nce, 
travelers,  single  and  in  groups,  and  eventually 
troops  of  soldiers,  went,  apparently  with  as  little 


care  as  one  now  has  in  the  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  palace  coach,  through  a  settled  country, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  daring  and 
bravery  exhibited  in  those  long  and  tedious  trips. 

Champlain  is  s^d  to  have  visited  this  locality  as 
early  as  1610;  that  he  came  here  in  1611  or  1612  is 
positively  asserted  in  French  colonial  records. 
Two  of  the  most  important  references  to  this  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  New 
York  Colonial  Documents.  A  translation  from  a 
French  Memoir,  given  on  page  303,  says:  "That 
from  160410  1620  he  (Champlain)  has  been  more 
than  five  hundred  leagues  into  the  interior  of  New 
France ;  that  he  defeated  the  Iroquois  and  tfiok 
possession  of  their  river,  and  ascended  that  of  Sa- 
guena  towards  the  north.  The  relation  of  Sieur  L. 
Escorbot,  p  '  t  d  '      6  fi  m    the  same  thing. 

At  page  45     h  h        h       h  d  received  intel- 

ligence from  upw  d  f  fi  h  d  ed  leagues  be- 
yond the  firs  S  1  f  h  St.  Lawrence, 
including  h  gr  Ik  fi  from ;  and  that 
they,  like  h  d  k  1  ig  f  the  Saguena 
country  tt  d  h  I  d  of  the  Iroquois 
country  to  h  h  e^  In  h  same  volume,  on 
page  378,  M  d  D  n  n  II  C  emor  of  New 
France,  in  m  h  F  h  possessions  in 
America,  >  f  Ch  mpl  I  he  years  T6ir 
and  i6z2  I  as  d  d  h  (  d  river  as  far  as 
Lake  Hur  11  J  1  f  h  sea  ''  *  *  He 
passed  by  pi  h  h  !  m  If  d  .scribed  in  his 
book,  whi  h         n        h       h      D    roit  and  Lake 

Notwithstanding  the.'^e  positive  assertions,  there 
seems  to  be  no  definite  evidence  that  Champlain 
visited  the  Detroit.  In  the  very  complete  transla- 
tion of  his  works  by  the  Prince  Society,  is  the 
assertion  that  the  location  of  the  strait  was  des- 
cribed to  him  by  the  Indians  as  early  as  1603 ;  but 
there  is  notliing  in  his  works  so  far  as  published,  to 
verify  the  statements  made  in  Che  New  York  Docu- 
ments ;  and  although  we  do  it  with  great  reluctance, 
we  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  concede  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  Detroit  was  honored  by 
a  visit  from  the  great  French  navigator.  Although 
he  may  not  have  visited  the  site  of  Detroit,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  coureurs  de 
bois  reached  here  many  years  before  there  is  any 
mention  of  the  names  of  visitors.  These  adventur- 
ous traders  and  woodsmen  went  in  every  direction  in 
their  endeavors  to  procure  furs,  and  they  undoubtedly 
came  to  the  site  of  Detroit. 

One  of  the  earliest  Jesuit  visitors  to  the 
region  of  the  LakcK  was  Father  Marquette. 
He  traversed  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
in  1668,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
ever  at  Detroit.  He  died  at  what  is  now  known 
as   Ludington,   on   Lake  Michigan,  May   19,    1675. 
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ind  in  the  spri  t^  of  1676  hi-i  rc.mam';  were 
taken  to  Fomt  St  Ii,  lacL  near  Mackinaw 
Ihe  first  white  trucler  through  tht  Detroit  WdS 
pjs  ibly  the  Sie  ir  J  liet  he  lb  belle\ed  to  haie 
pjssed  heie  n  if 70  In  this  sime  >ear  the 
Sulpitian  pnevts  dilinee  and  Ujlher  Mth  three 
anoes  and  seven  men  p  d  1  u  1  I  Detroit 
•1  id  I  ake  bt  Clair  Th  y  1  f  1  a  CI  J  l>  6 
1069  and  arrived  at  D      o  h      pn  j,     f     670 

In  his  journal  <>aiinee  saj  la  sx  leagie  from 
Lake  Erie,  or  not  far  f  h         e  of  Ue    o      he 

found  a  stone  idol,  «h  h  h  Ind  an  eg  d  d  as 
inllueiiclng  the  navi^  on  of  Lak  L  and  to 
which  they  made  sacrifices  of  skins  and  food,  when- 
ever they  were  about  to  embark  on  the  lake.  He 
says,  '■  They  broke  one  of  their  hatchets  in  breaking 
the  idol  in  pieces  and  then  threw  it  into  the  river." 
adding  (  od  rewarded  us  for  the  pious  deed,  for 
we  killed    dunn^   ihe   same  day.  a  deer  and  a 

The  next  vi  itor  so  far  as  known,  was  Joliet.  In 
a  letter  dated  \o\ember  14,  1674,  Fronienac  says 
[hat  Sieur  Johet  returned  to  Quebec  three  months 
prei  ous  and  that  '  a  person  can  go  from  Lake 
Oi  tario  and  Fort  I  rontenac  in  a  bark  to  the  Ciulf 
of  MtviLO  there  be  ng  only  one  carrying  place  half 
3  league  where  Lake  Ontario  commimicaies  with 
Lake  Krie  *  *  *  He  has  been  within  ten  days 
jouri  ey  of  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico,  and  he  left  copies  of 
his  journals  with  the  Fathers  at  Sault  St.  Marie." 
These  statements  make  it  evident  that  Joliet  passed 
through  the  Detroit.  Unfortunately,  on  his  return 
trip,  near  Montreal,  his  journals  were  lost. 

In  the  fall  of  1678,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  sent 
fifteen  men  up  the  lakes  to  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
and  on  July  22.  iSjq.  M.  Tonty  with  five  men  went 
from  Niagara  to  join  them.  La  Salle,  with  Father 
Louis  Hennepin,  one  other  Franciscan  monk,  and 
thirty  artisans.  In  Le  Griffon,  overtook  Chose  who 
had  gone  before,  at  or  near  the  site  of  Detroit,  on 
August  10,  1679.  Taking  the  others  on  board,  Le 
Griffon  proceeded  on  her  way,  reached  Washington 
Island  safely,  and  on  September  18  started  for  Nia- 
gara, but  was  lost  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
Michigan.  After  it  became  evident  that  Le  Griffon 
was  lost.  La  Salle,  with  others  of  the  party,  crossed 
from  .St.  Joseph  to  Detroit  by  land,  arriving  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1680.    They  then  crossed  the 


Detroit  River,  on  a  rati  and  proceeded  to  Nia- 
gara. 

In  the  spring  of  1687  the  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
Governor  of  Canada,  determined  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York,  who  were 
enemies  of  the  Canadian  colonies.  In  preparing  for 
the  expedition,  M,  de  Tonty,  who  commanded  Fort 
St,  Louis  in  the  Illinois  country,  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Niagara  by  way  of  Lake  Huron  and 
lake  Erie,  and  to  unite  with  the  force  of  Du- 
luth  at  Che  Detroit,  'lonty  sent  his  subordinate. 
De  la  Forest,  with  thirty  men,  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  while  he  came  over  land  direct  to  Detroit. 
His  memoir,  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Louisi- 
ana Collections,  page  69,  thus  narrates  the  occur- 
rence: "After  tw<5  hundred  leagues  of  journey 
by  land  we  came,  on  the  19th  of  May,  to  I'ort  De- 
troit. We  made  some  canoes  of  elm,  and  1  sent 
one  of  them  to  Fort  St.  Joseph  (near  what  is  now 
Port  Huron),  on  the  high  ground  abo\e  Detroit, 
thirty  leagues  from  where  we  were  to  give  the 
Sieur  (Greyselon)  Dulud  (Du  Luth),  the  commander 
of  this  fort,  information  of  our  arrival."  They  took 
formal  possession  of  the  strait  as  far  down  as  the 
river  St.  Denis,  this  last  stream  being  probably  the 
one  now  known  as  the  Rouge.  Soon  after,  on  June 
7,  the  Sieurs  La  Forest,  Durantaye,  and  Du  Luth 
joined  him  at  Detroit.  The  Sieur  de  la  Durantaye 
had  with  him  thirty  Englishmen,  whom  he  had 
captured  on  Lake  Huron  while  on  his  way  down 
from  Mackinaw.  They  had  been  sent  by  Colonel 
Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York,  to  take  possession 
of  Mackinaw  and  the  adjoining  region,  and  to  open 
up  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  entire  party,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Frenchmen,  four 
hundred  Indians,  and  the  thirty  Englishmen,  soon 
left  Detroit  and  proceeded  to  Niagara,  where  they 
arrived  June  27,  1687.  having  captured,  on  Lake 
Erie,  a  second  party,  consisting  of  Major  McGregor, 
sixteen  tt'hite  men  and  thirteen  allied  Indians,  who 
were  also  on  their  way  to  Mackinaw. 

La  Hontan,  in  his  travels,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
village  or  post  at  this  place,  but  says  that  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1687,  he  passed  through  the  river. 

The  arrival  of  Cadillac  is  elsewhere  described  ; 
after  him  the  first  \  isitor  of  note  was  Father  I'eter 
Francis  Xavier  Charlevoix,  who  arrived  June  6, 
1721,  and  remained  twelve  days. 
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BIOGRAPHY   OF    CADILLAC  — THE    FOUNDING    AND    GROWTH    OF    DETROIT.- 
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Antoise  Laumet  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac, 
the  founder  of  Detroit,  was  born  March  5,  [658.  at 
St.  Nicolas  de  la  Grave,  in  the  Department  of  Tarn 
and  tlaronne,  France.  The  old  parish  records  show 
that  he  was  baptized  when  five  days  old  by  Rev. 
Father  John  Boscus,  under  the  name  of  Antoine 
Laumet,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  "Jean  Laumei. 
Advocate  in  the  Court,  and  of  Jean  PecJiajfiil.  ninr- 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  Cadillac,  his  father  lived 
at  Caumoiit,  going  from  thence  to  St.  Nicolas  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  advocate  and  jndge.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  wealth  is  e\'ident  from  various 
records  of  transfers  of  lands,  both  at  Canmt>nt  and 
St.  Nicolas.  Some  of  the  knds  which  Cadillnc 
inherited  from  his  father  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Laumet,  and  were  in  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants as  late  as  1748.  The  name  I^nnict  is  still 
attached  to  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  they  are  so 
designated  on  detailed  maps  of  ihc  |)rovince.  The 
house  belonging  to  tlie  manor  i.s  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  dwellings  in  the  vicinity,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  historic  purposes,  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
reconstructed  that  no  trace  remains  of  its  appearance 
at  the  lime  our  hero  \\:u>  Ijom. 

The  father  and  the  relatives  of  Cadillac  figure 
largely  in  the  records  of  the  communal  deliberations 
of  Caumont ;  they  were  evidently  persons  of  good 
standing,  not  members  of  the  nobility,  but  belonging 
to  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  who,  at  that  time,  found 
easy  access  to  judiciai  and  military  employments. 

With  regard  to  the  various  names  assumed  by 
Cadillac  and  applied  Co  him  by  oth- 
ers, though  there  are  some  things  as 
yet  unexplained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  applied. 

His  signature,  made  at  Castelsar- 
rasin  in  1729,  at  ths  time  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  harmonizes 
closely  with  his  signature,  written  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  in  the  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church 
in  Detroit,  The  name  Lamolhe,  appended  to  the 
registry  of  marria<.;e  at  Quebec  in  1687,  is  unlike  his 


so,  this  may  have 
me  1  he  body 
le  of  Cadillac  as 
i  he  sn,ntd  was 


later  signatiires,  but  changes  in  form  of  letters  are 
not  at  all  unusual.  The  cliief  trouble  with  the 
record  of  Quebec  is  that  the  statement  it  contains  in 
regard  to  his  father  and  mother  docs  not  harmonize 
with  the  facts  obtained  from  I>ancc.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  probabiMty  that 
the  record  was  carelessly  taken  down,  or  hurriedly 

Possibly  the  intimation  which  we  find  in  one  old 
manust-ript,  that  Cadillac  left  France  on  account  of 
personal  difficulties,  is  true,  and  if  s( 
been  the  reason  for  his  Lhani,e  of  n. 
of  the  marriage  record  gne 
"  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
Lamothe  Launay.  The  record  howei 
he  married  Marie  fherese  (.  uyoii  and  tins  name 
accords  with  all  the  information  obtained  elsewhere 
concerning  the  name  of  his  wife 

It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  it  that  day  or  e\en 
in  later  times,  for  the  snme  person  to  be  devignated 
by  two  or  more  names  entireK  different  from  each 
other.  Laumet  was  (ind<  ubtedly  his  faniiH  mme 
it  was  used  both  h\  him  and  his  nife  as  nas  also 
the  name  La  Mothe  and  somctmics  both  names 
were  used  in  the  same  document 

When  Cadillac's  granddaughtei  was  married  tc 
Bartholomew  Gregoire  at  Caste Isarrasin  she  was 
styled  Marie  Ther^se  de  laumet  de  Cadillac  In 
1741  and  1742  the  French  records  cf  transfers  of 
land  titles  give  the  name  of  Cadillacs  wife  as 
Madame  Therese  de  Giij on  wife  of  Antoine  Liu 
met  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac 


The  foregoing  evidences  of  identity  are  conclusive, 
but  if  it  were  desirable,  similar  proofs  could  be 
almost  indefinirciv  miikiplied. 
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Of  tie  e  rl>  |jfe  ff  Cadillac  e  ha  e  o  d  recc 
information  1  hat  he  received  a  lOre  tl  an  ord 
narj  education  f c  r  that  period  1  abi  ndantly  e 
deuced  bj  the  stjie  of  his  umero  s  letter  and 
memoirs  bvthe  dilhcult  feats  of  naiigation  that  I  c 
perf  >rmed  -ind  bj  the  \arious.  p<  s.  t  on-i  of  reipi  ns 
bility  whrch  he  «a.s  uilied  to  ocaipj' 

He  had  evidently  reieued  ■\  religious  trainmir 
was  in  sympithy  with  the  FrinuiCdn  order  ind 
his  untings  teem  viith  illustrations  from  and  illu 
sions  to  Bible  namtues  He  was  t  (Use  obser\er 
and  his  pipers  ^ive  evideme  of  e\act  knonledge 
Almost  without  exception  his  phns  as  detailed  in 
his  letters  eMnte  a  statesm  inship  born  of  Io\e  for 
France  and  loyaltj  to  the  kiiii);  He  thous;ht  out 
his  work  and  planned  like  a  general  He  aimed  to 
proMde  for  all  contingencies  and  in  their  business 
details  many  of  his  letters  exhibit  rare  commercial 
foresight  Those  «ho  cntici?ed  his  actions  found 
him  kten  and  cautious  in  his  retorts  and  resolute  in 
maintaining  his  ground  He  would  neither  yield 
his  rnjht  of  judgment  nor  his  prerogatu  es  as  com 
mandant  To  quote  his  own  words  he  was  like  a 
tri\eier  and  did  not  pri"pose  to  stop  because  all  the 
curs  barked  at  hini 

\\  herevcr  he  was  stationed  he  studied  the  pi  ice 
and  the  people  and  in  e\ery  cise  nnde  detailed 
rep(rts  concerning  both  analyzing  the  character 
and  needs  of  each  ind  su^gestin^  plans  for  the 
future  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  full 
of  poetic  feeling 

He  was  opposed  in  manj  of  his  plans  not  only  by 
the  tradinij  <-ompaiiies  hut  bj  the  Jesuits  as  well 
The  latter  crder  ftr  manj  years  was  the  dominint 
political  force  in  the  New  \\orld  is  well  as  the 
strongest  religious  power  That  the  ;rdtr  hindered 
Cadillac  s  project  is  elearlv  shown  in  the  ctrrespon 
dencc  of  the  period,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
France  and  Canada.  While  yielding  the  Jesuit 
fathers  all  deference  in  religious  matters.  Cadillac 
would  nut  yield  to  their  dictation  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  civil  state.  He  not  only  knew  his 
rights,  but  was  abie  to  maintain  them,  even  against 
large  odds,  and  did  so  with  spirit  and  determina- 
til  n  He  I  i  nre  p  ne  ration,  could  discern 
mo  ves  1  d  pla  a  d  as  nothing  escajied  his 
obsenaton  the  embers  f  tliat  order  found  "a 
foe  an  o  I  y  of  the  r  steel."  As  a  scholar,  Ca- 
dillac was  nea  !  eq  I  o  the  best  of  them;  and 
wht  her  eld  05  pen  o  s  ord.  he  grasped  it  with 
no  n  erta  I  <i  I  H  s  history  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  one.  During  twenty  years  or  more,  he 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  many  sections  of  the  con- 
in  gathering  material  for  his  history,  I  have  been 
literally  compelled  to  trace  his  foolsteps  in  France 
and  then  in  Canada.    He  was  at  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 


coast  of  Maine,  at  Mackinaw,  at  Detroit,  at  Mobile, 
and  on  the  Illinois,  and  then  the  Old  World  claimed 
h  s  thought  and  lime,  ami  near  the  place  of  his 
b  rth  his  grave  was  nuide. 

The  most  dilligcnt  search  in  France,  Canada,  and 
tl  e  United  States  has  failed  to  dLscover  any  portrait 
of  C  idillac  There  is  in  existence  but  one  description 
of  his  personal  i])pearanie  ind  that  is  entirely  fie 
titious  ind  without  historic  foundation  for  a  single 
feiture  Indeed  the  author  of  it  says  I  never 
intended  it  hould  be  received  as  resting  on  any 
other  foundation  than  that  of  imagination  \ny 
represent  It  ion  therefore  of  the  f  lundei  of  our  city 
IS  onlv  of  val  le  as  it  helps  to  honor  the  n  imi  of 
Cadiihc  A  picture  of  the  old  thurcli  where  his 
bones  repose  has  been  obtained  and  is  deemed  an 
appropriite  frontispieie  fir  the  history  of  the  eity 
which  he  founded 

The  date  of  his  irmal  m  the  New  World  is 
unknown  It  is  said  that  he  had  previousK  served 
in  the  irmy  and  he  seems  to  hue  held  the  rink  of 
lieutenant  when  he  eame  In  1688  he  was  stjled 
in  official  djcunients  a  Knight  of  the  Ro\al  and 
Milit  trv  Order  of  St  I  ouis  Our  history  of  him  m 
Amen  a  begins  with  his  mirriige  at  Quebec  on 
June  --5  1687  to  Mane  Therese  Cjuyon  a  native  of 
thdtcitv  dduj,hter  of  Denis  C.ujon  ind  Lhzabeth 
Bouchci  In  1689  (.overnor  ^^enne\llle  designated 
him  IS  1  resident  of  Acadia  and  said  he  had  a 
habitation  there  (Juebet  at  that  lime  was  within 
the  limits  of  what  was  styled  Acadia  Ihat  his 
marriage  wasihappj  one  is  evident  In  Septem 
ber  1701  when  M  idameCddillac  was  about  setting 
out  froni  Quebei  to  join  her  husband  at  Detroit 
several  ladies  said  to  her  it  might  do  if  jou  were 
going  to  ipleisant  uiuntry  where  yon  loiild  have 
good  companv  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
you  can  be  willing  to  go  to  a  desert  country  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  of  ennui,"  She 
replied,  "A  woman  who  loves  her  husband  as  she 
should  has  no  stronger  attraction  than  his  company, 
wherever  he  may  be ;  everything  else  should  be 
indifferent  to  her." 

Madame  Cadillac  was  accompanied  on  the  trip 
by  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Tonty.  They  came  by 
way  of  Niagara.  So  toilsome  was  the  journey  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Father  Germain,  on  August  25, 
1701,  wrote  to  Cadillac,  "Everybody  here  admires 
the  nobleness  of  the  two  ladies,  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  such  a  painful  voyage  to  join 
their  husbands." 

L-adies  of  the  present  day,  imagine  it  if  you  can, — 
a  journey  of  one  thousand  miles  in  an  open  canoe, 
with  Indians  and  rough  canoe-raen,  in  many  respects 
worse  than  Indians,  as  companions.  It  was  at  a 
time,  too,  when  winds  and  rains  might  be  looked  for, 
and  we   may  be  sure  that   their   resting  places  f« 
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route  were  far  from  being  equal  to  the  poorest 
hotels  of  to-day. 

Surely  there  was  occasion  to  admire  their  courage, 
endurance,  and  devotion.  Cadillac's  wife  left  their 
two  daughters  with  the  Ursuliiies  to  be  educated. 
Her  little  boy,  Jacques,  bom  March  16,  1695,  came 
with  her.  Their  oldest  son,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
Cadillac,  tils,  born  April  26,  r692,  an  ensign  in  1707, 
was  already  here.  He  came  with  his  lather,  A 
son  named  Pierre  Denis  was  born  June  13,  1699, 
and  died  July  4,  r?oo.  A  daughter,  Marie  Anne, 
bom  June  7,  died  on  June  g,  1701.  The  records  of 
St.  Anne's  Church  show  that  in  1706  there  was  a 
daughter  here  named  Magdaline,  old  enough  to  act 
as  godmother.  The  same  records  also  show  the 
names  of  five  other  children,  as  follows :  Marie 
Therese,  baptized  February  2,  1704;  Jean  Antoine, 
baptized  January  19,  1707  ;  he  died  April  9.  1^09; 
Marie  Agathe.  baptized  on  December  29,  1707; 
Fran90is,  baptized  on  March  28,  1709;  and  Rent 
Louis,  baptized  on  March  18,  1710,  he  died  October 
7,  1714.  The  names  of  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Fran- 
Qois,  are  contained  in  the  records  of  Caste Isarrasin, 
and  an  old  deed,  elsewhere  referred  to,  shows  that 
they  were  both  living  in  1738.  We  have  therefore 
the  names  of  eleven  children ;  adding  the  two 
daughters  left  with  the  Ursulines,  we  find  that  Ca- 
dillac had  at  least  thirteen  children. 

The  oldest  son  was  alive  in  1730,  but  died  before 
his  father's  property  was  divided  in  1731.  The 
daughter,  Marie  Ther^sc,  was  married  at  Castel- 
sarrasin,  February  16,  1729,  to  Noble  Francis  de 
I'ouzargues.  She  died  on  February  1,  1753.  and 
was  buried  the  next  day  in  the  same  church  where 
her  father  had  been  laid.  She  left  two  sons ;  oJie. 
named  Joseph,  was  born  October  14,  1730;  the 
name  and  date  of  birth  of  the  other  have  not  been 
found.  Joseph  Lamothe  Cadillac,  who  afterwards 
became  an  advocate  in  Parliament,  was  married  on 
June  5,  1732,  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de  Grc- 
goire,  and  had  two  children,  Marie  Therese,  bora 
April  29,  1733,  and  Marguerite  Anne,  born  July  19, 
1735.  Francois,  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Ca- 
dillac, was  married  on  .September  10,  J  744.  at  Castel- 
sarrasin  to  Demoiselle  Angelique  Kurgole,  widow 
of  Herre  Salvignac.     They  had  no  children. 

All  of  Cadillac's  children,  except  Marie  Therese, 
Joseph,  and  Francois,  were  dead  in  1731.  when  his 
estate  was  divided. 

His  wife,  after  his  death,  continued  to  live  at 
Casteisarrasin,  and  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sauveur, 
in  Castelsarrasin,  in  1746. 

Joseph  Lamothe  Cadillac  was  living  as  late  as 
1748,  and  Francois  in  1741,  but  both  were  dead  in 
1798.  Marie  Therese,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
granddaughter  of  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac, 
married  her  cousin,  Bartholomey  de  Gregolre,  son 


of  Noble  Bartholomey  de  Cregoire,  in  May,  1761, 
at  Castelsarrasin.  'I'hey  lived  there  until  they  came 
to  America,  to  prosecute,  in  person,  their  claims  to 
the  lands  granted  to  Cadillac  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
The  history  of  this  grant  is  as  follows;  In  1688, 
Cadillac  petitioned  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  and  Acadia,  for  the  grant  of  a 
"  place  called  Douaquec,  near  Mageis  "  (Machias), 
to  consist  of  "  two  leagues  on  the  sea  shore,  with 
two  leagues  in  depth,  within  the  land,  the  Douaquec 
River  to  divide  the  said  two  leagues  in  depth,  one 
league  to  be  taken  on  the  west  side  and  one  league 
on  the  other  side  of  said  river,"  with  the  island  of 
Mount  Desert  and  other  islands,  which  are  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  said  two  front  leagues,  "  to  hold  in  fief 
and  lordship  with  high  mean  and  low  jurisdiction,  he 
being  desirous  to  promote  an  establishment  there." 
The  petition,  and  a  concession  made  by  the  governor 
on  July  23,  1688,  were  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  at 
\'ersailles  for  confirmation,  and  on  May  24.  1689, 
he  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  lands  to  Cadillac. 
The  grant-  was  recorded  at  Quebec  on  April  20, 
1691.  The  lands  lay  in  what  was  then  Acadia,  all 
that  part  of  Maine  east  of  the  Penobscot  Rivei' 
being  then  included  in  the  territory  made  famous 
by  the  story  of  Evangeline.  They  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Penobscot,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  of  Maine  not  haiing  been  created 
until  1820, 

At  the  time  the  Gr^goires  mnile  their  claim  the 
lands  were  R 
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to  November  6,  1786.  coming  from  France  wi  New 
York,  On  the  date  last  named  tiieir  second  petition 
was  presented.  It  set  (orth  the  facts  abuve  named, 
and  also  stated  that,  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  IJe 
la  Mothe  Cadillac  was  styled  "'  Lord  of  Douaquec  ' 
and  Mount  Desert." 

The  records  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  in  Detroit, 
abundantly  bear  out  their  assertion.  He  so  styles 
himself  in  many  places  in  those  old  records.  The 
petition  set  forth  that  Cadillac  granted  leases  to 
lands  on  Mount  Desert,  the  originals  of  which  were 
in  their  possession,  and  also  that  he  took  possersion 
of  the  lands,  and  continued  to  occupy  and  claim 
jurisdiction  over  them  until  his  death  in  1730,  and 
*  that  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  about  1712,  the 
actual  possession  of  the  lands  could  not  be  proven, 
as  the  English  usurped  possession  of  the  territory, 
but  that  as  the  owner  could  not  be  barred  of  his 
rights  until  sixty  years'  time  had  elapsed,  the  peti- 
tioners believed  their  claim  to  be  goixl.  They  staled 
that  the  marriages,  minority,  and  death  of  various 
heirs  prevented  them  from  prosecuting  their  claims 
earlier,  especially  as  they  had  no  hope  of  getting 
justice  from  England.  Tliey  brought  a  letter  from 
La  Fayette,  recommending  them  and  their  claim  to 
consideration,  and  the  petition  stated  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  thought  favorably  of  their  clairn.  The 
governor  brought  their  petition  before  the  Oenerai 
Court  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  special  message,  dated  November  7,  1786,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  joint  committee  was  a|)pointed 
to  consider  the  claim.  The  committee  repotted 
that  tiie  lands  were  in  part  (iccupied,  and  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  a.scerlain  ihe  equities  of  the  case, 
sought  an  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
court  declined  to  gi\e  an  opinion  on  a  case  not 
actuallj  before  It  Hit  subjeit  «ds  then  referred 
to  the  attorney  general  and  the  (jregoires  remained 
in  Boston  awaiting  1  decision 

This  nas  so  long  delayed  that  in  May.  1787,  the 
French  consu!  agdin  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject  and  on  June  6,  1787,  it 
was  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. On  June  29  the  Senate  reported  favorably  on 
Ihe  claims  of  the  Gregoircs,  and  on  July  5,  1787,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurred  in  the  decision. 
All  of  the  lands  they  claimed,  then  possessed  by  the 
commonwealth,  either  by  original  title,  confiscation, 
or  forfeiture,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Gregoires, 
provided  they  would,  within  one  year,  make  terms 
with  such  of  the  then  possessors  of  any  of  the  lands 
as  the  Committee  on  Sale  of  Eastern  T.ands  should 
deem  entitled  to  consideration.  The  Legislature 
also,  by  special  Act,  provided  for  their  naturaliza- 
tion ;  and  on  October  29,  1 787,  they  and  their  three 


children,  Pierre,  Nicholas,  and  Marie,  were  natural- 

The  conceding  of  the  claim  of  the  Grigoires  was 
really  a  graceful  act,  but  the  good  feeling  then 
entertained  towards  the  I'rench  nation,  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  the  fa\'or  with 
which  the  claim  was  received. 

The  lands  were  actually  within  the  limits  claimed 
by  Massachusetts  at  the  time  Louis  XiV.  made  the 
concession.  Cadillac's  selection  of  the  locality  did 
credit  to  his  judgment.  Mount  Desert  Island  is  the 
largest  on  the  coast.  It  has  an  area  of  6,000  acres, 
is  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  eight  to  twelve  broad. 
On  it  there  are  thirteen  mountains,  with  large  and 
Iwautiful  lakes  far  up  their  sides,  and  the  entire 
island  is  remarkable  for  picturesque  and  beautiful 
scenery.  It  now  forms  part  of  Hancock  County, 
Maine,  and  to  this  day  tlie  land  titles  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  are  all  traced  from  the  Gregoires 
as  the  first  owners. 

After  obtaining  the  grant,  the  Gregoires  made 
their  home  on  Mount  Desert  island  for  several 
years.  On  August  4,  1792,  they  sold  their  interest 
to  Henry  Jackson,  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  in  August,  1798.  They  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Mount  Desert.  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes  Mar- 
tin, in  her  account  of  the  island,  says  that  they  died 
about  1810,  and  that  their  graves  are  shown  just 
outside  of  the  present  cemetery,  near  Hull's  Cove, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  When  the  cemetery 
was  enclosed,  their  graves  were  left  outside  by  mis- 
take. In  1874  a  white  wooden  cross  was  erected 
to  mark  their  site. 

In  r883  there  was  living  at  Lille,  in  France,  a 
Madame  Gregoire,  iiA-  de  Fremiot,  probably  the 
only  remaining  descendant  of  the  C;rcgoires. 

In  the  time  of  Cadillac,  the  French  colonies  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Naval  Department,  conse- 
quently Cadillac  and  other  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  colonies  belonged,  not  to  the  army, 
but  to  the  navy,  and  were  rated  as  marines.  Ca- 
dillac may  be  said  to  have  been  both  sailor  and 
soldier,  and  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  home  on 
water  and  on  land.  His  courage  is  undoubted  ;  he 
went  fearlessly  among  the  savages,  and  was  always 
ready  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  new  post.  Imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  he  went  to  Port  Royal  in 
Acadia,  remaining  there  between  one  and  two  years, 
and  in  1689  going  to  France,  probably  to  secure  the 
grant  of  Mount  Desert.  At  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  captain  of  infantry,  but  without  much 
means.  When  he  went  to  h' ranee,  he  left  his  wife 
in  Acadia,  whither  he  returned  in  seven  months. 
Soon  after  we  find  him  in  command  of  a  vessel. 
A  letter  from  Count  Frontenac  to  the  colonial 
dated    October   20,    1691,  states  that   La 
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Mot  he's  vessel  had  been  captured  by  a  Boston  "cor- 

In  February,  1692,  Count  Frontenae,  the  gover- 
nor-general, proposed  to  send  him  to  France  to  give 
intelligence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Province, 
['ontchartrain,  in  reply,  asks  that  he  be  sent  "  by  the 
first  ship,"  so  that  he  might  give  minute  informa- 
tion to  aid  in  the  prtiposed  atta(;b  on  New  York  and 
New  Kngland,  as  he  is  considered  to  be  the  "best 
instructed  on  plans,  soundings,  and  all  observations." 
In  fulfilment  of  this  request,  Cadillac  returned  to 
France.  While  there,  or  soon  after  his  return  to 
Canada,  he  made  other  suggestions,  which  are  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Count  Frontenae, 
written  in  March,  1693. 

In  this  letter  the  king  approved  of  Cadillac's  plan 
of  having  vessels  of  lijjht  draft  to  defend  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Canada  from  the  English,  and  author- 
ized Frontenae  to  give  the  command  to  Cadillac. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  done,  for  on  October  24, 
1693,  Frontenae  wrote  to  the  French  colonial  min- 
ister that  an  officer  named  Mome,  having  been 
guilty  of  insolent  and  unbecoming  behavior,  he  had 
given  the  company  lately  under  his  command  to  La 
Mothe  Cadillac. 

In  1694  he  was  at  Quebec,  and  on  September  16 
Count  Frontenae  appointed  him  commandant  of 
Michilimackinac  and  of  all  the  country  beyond. 
Frontenae  says,  •'  We  have  thought  that  we  could 
not  make  a  better  choice  than  10  appoint  Lieutenant 
de  Laniothe  Cadill.ic,  Captain  of  the  troops  of  the 
detachment  of  the  Marine,  whose  valor,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  good  conduct  have  been  manifested 

On  his  way  to  his  new  command,  Cadillac  left 
Quebec  September  24,  and  arrived  in  November  or 
December  at  Mackinaw,  where  he  succeeded  M.  de 
Lovigny.  He  remained  there  until  1699,  when  he 
asked  to  be  relieved,  and  returned  to  Quebec.  His 
chief  motive  in  asking  to  be  relieved  was  to  further 
the  project  he  had  formed  of  establishing  a  post  at 
Detroit. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  post,  we  temporarily  pass  over  Cadillac's 
establishment  here,  and  trace  his  subsequent  career. 

The  date  of  his  leaving  Detroit  is  not  delinitely 
known.  He  was  certainly  here  as  late  as  May  7, 
1710,  for  on  that  day  he  cenitieiJ  to  the  records  of 
St.  Anne's  Church.  He  had  been  appointed  the 
day  before  to  the  govemorsliip  of  Louisiana,  but 
knowledge  of  the  fact  could  not  have  reached  him 
for  several  months,  and  he  was  probably  at  Detroit 
until  the  summer  of  i7ii,when  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  he  went  to  France,  It  is  certain  that 
his  oldest  son  and  daughter  were  here  until  August 
19,  1711,  for  on  that  day  they  registered  at  St. 
Anne's  as  godfather  and  godmother  at  a  baptism. 


On  September  14,  1712,  Antoine  Crozat  was 
granted  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Province 
of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  years,  togetlier  with  all  the 
lands  that  he  should  establish  himself  upon,  and 
the  proceeds  of  any  mines.  Cadillac  was  now  newly 
commissioned  by  Crozat,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  a  jjortion  of  the  profits  from  the  province. 

If  Cadillac  was  in  France  at  this  time  he  proba- 
bly returned  to  Acadia  before  going  to  Louisiana, 
for  the  vessel  that  carried  him  there  had  on  board 
twenty-five  Breton  girls,  who,  the  record  particu- 
larly mentions,  "  came  of  their  own  free  will." 

He  arrived  at  Dauphin  Island,  near  Mobile,  on 
May  17.  1713,  in  the  frigate  Baron  de  la  Fosse,  of 
forty  guns,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  His 
wife,  sons,  and  daughters  came  with  him,  together 
with  several  servants.  The  vessel  also  brought 
a  large  quantity  of  miLnitions  of  war  and  provisions 
for  the  settlement. 

During  the  year  Cadillac  caused  a  number  of 
houses  to  be  built,  and  the  settlement  prospered. 
The  colony  had  originally  been  located  further  north, 
but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cadillac  it 
was  established  on  the  present  site  of  Mobile. 

Cadill.ic  sought  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  colony 
from  Mexico,  and  sent  out  expeditions  in  various 
directions  to  examine  tlie  resources  of  the  country, 
and  discover  the  mines  which  almost  every  one  be- 
lieved to  be  in  existence.  He  visited  the  Illinois 
Country,  explored  the  lead  mines  near  what  is  now 
Dubuque,  and  returned  to  Mobile  in  October,  1715. 
The  following  month  he  sailed  for  France,  pos- 
sibly to  report  his  discoveries.     He  returned  in 

.716. 

On  March  9,  1717,  three  French  frigates  arrived 
at  Mobile,  bringing  M,  de  1'  Epinay,  who  was  com- 
rtLissioned  to  succeed  Cadillac.  The  Dudlow,  one 
of  the  vessels,  returned  to  France  in  June  with  Ca- 
dillac and  Duclos,  the  king's  commis-sary,  as  passen- 
ger.i.  Disputes  between  Cadillac  and  his  associate 
oflieers  were  undoubtedly  the  occasion  of  his  recall. 
It  is  evident  that  his  principal  accusers  were  not 
trusted  by  the  Government,  for  M.  Duclos,  one  of 
the  chief  defamers  of  his  administration,  was  re- 
called by  the  same  order  which  relieved  Cadillac. 
La  Harpe  says  that  the  arrival  of  Cadillac  would  cei^ 
tainly  have  producetl  a  good  effect  in  Louisiana  but 
for  the  jealousy  existing  between  him  and  Bienville. 
It  was  manifestly  Cadillac's  clear  judgment  and 
strong  will  that  arouseii  the  dislike  of  his  associates. 
The  old  records  contain  abundant  evidence  of  their 
a  ou  y  and  of  part       o  med  a  a  n     h  M  d 
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dispatches  from  Louisiana  seem  weak  and  ill- 
advised.  That  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  country, 
with  the  position  he  was  placed  in,  and  the  shabby 
support  he  received  from  the  mother  country,  is 
clearly  apparent.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in 
Louisiana  he  showed  himself  weak  in  character, 
childish  in  spirit,  and  utterly  without  capacity  for 
the  position  he  oi-cupied ;  but  careful  examina- 
tion will  show  any  candid  niiiiJ  that  such  represen- 
ta "  f      d  d         p     *  I     d  mpt  f      k       I 

dgfh      an  hldb       mbdh 
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We  have  seen  that  he  sailed  for  France  in  1717. 
After  having  wandered  all  over  America,  he  re- 
turned to  his  birthplace  Co  "  fight  his  battles  o'er." 
In  August,  1721,  his  wife  was  at  St.  Nicolas  de  la 
Grave,  and  there  are  records  of  the  sale  of  property 
at  Caumont  by  them  in  that  yiiar.  Cadillac  himself 
was  then  in  Paris,  having  gone  thither  to  obtain  the 
governorship  of  Castelsarrasin.  Just  a  year  later,  in 
August,  1722,  a  decree  authorizing  his  appointment 
was  issued,  but  the  details  were  not  settled  until 
December  11,  when  he  was  duly  commissioned 
governor  and  mayor.  For  this  office  he  paid  16,500 
livres,  1,500  being  f<ira  tax  or  bonus  of  t«o  sous 
per  livre  on  the  principal  sum  of  15.000.  He  was 
also  to  pay  300  livres  yearly  to  the  king,  but  this 
amount  he  was  authorized  to  collect  of  the  city. 
On  April  16,  1723,  he  transmittvd  his  commission 
from  Paris  to  the  council  of  the  city  for  registration, 
and  on  September  9,  1723,  it  was  read  to  the  coun- 
cil at  Castelsarrasin  and  recorded. 

His  appointment  was  made  under  in  edict  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  the  same  year  in  which     .u      pe  I  d 
an  edict  of  1717,  giving  municipalitie      1       h 
of  their  own  officers.     How  long  he  he!  1    h      th 
is  uncertain.      In   17^4  the  king  took         j     1 
municipal  offices  he  had  granted,  and  C  d  II      | 
bly  was  superseded.     He,  however,  d 

reside  at  Castelsarrasin,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  old  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  that 
ptce. 

The  church  was  confiscated  in  1791,  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  becoming  national  prop- 
erty, it  was  turned  into  a  prison  and  greatly  changed, 
therefore  the  exact  location  of  his  tomb  cannot  be 


found.     He  died  at  midnight  on  October  15,  1730, 
and  was  buried  on  the  following  day. 


THR  FOUNDING   AND  GROWTH  OF  DETROIT. 

There  are  circumstances  that  indicate  the  possible 
existence  of  a  trading  post  at  Detroit,  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Cadillac ;  but  if  any  such 
post  existed,  it  was  composed  of  only  a  few  coureiirs 
i     b  In  \'olume  IV.  of  the  New  York  docu- 

m  ary  oQections  are  reports  of  several  councils 
b  he  English  and  Indians,   which  clearly 

d  hat  no  permanent  post  existed  at  Detroit 

p  1      coming. 

h  1       atiouad  at  Mackinaw,  Cadillac  became 
d  hat  the  Indians  must  be  gathered  in  one 
Iqc  1  y  before  the  Government  could  gain  control 
h  m     The  soil  and  situation  at  Mackinaw 
favorable  for  a  settlement,  and  Cadillac 
h     gh      hat  llie  English  could  be  more  easily  pre- 
d  f    m  tradinj;  with  the  westem  Indians  if  a 
F        h  post  were  established  at  Detroit.     Fearing 
1  en  communication  would  not  sufficiently 

convince  the  French  Government  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  plans,  the  Governor  of  Canada  determined  to 
allow  him  to  present  them  in  person,  and  accord- 
ingly be  sailed  for  France.  His  plans  met  with 
favor,  and  after  an  interview  with  Count  Pontchar- 
train,  and  a  personal  examination  of  his  project  by 
Louis  XIV.,  he  received  the  authority  he  desired. 
For  the  building  of  the  fort  1,500  iivres  was  allowed 
hiin ;  he  was  appointed  commandant,  and  the  king 
agreed  to  grant  an  allowance  for  the  subsistence 
of  himself  and  wife,  t«o  children,  and  two  ser- 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  Cadillac  had  undertaken. 
Ii!\-eii  before  he  came,  he  knew  that  his  enterprise 
would  be  opposed  by  the  Jesuits  at  Mackinaw  and 
the  traders  at  Montreal.  He  knew  also  that  the 
llnglish  and  the  Iroquois  would  destroy  the  post  if 
possible.  He  had,  however,  fully  counted  the  cost, 
and  had  achieved  almost  perfection  in  his  ])fans. 
The  friendly  Indians  were  to  be  gathered  about  the 
settlement  so  tliat  ^^^mifeurs  de  Ai/i  could  find 
1      f  rs  n      fa  Ivc   h  d  st    f 

k    1      I  dan         II         I  Id   1    Ip        1 

I  C  d  11        a.  ^         I        h 

Id  be  ghll  llggh  h) 
m  gh        d  1  f       I  1         1      p    po    1      f 

h    k  ng       1         be  1  1     d  | 

preters,  both  of  whom  would,  on  occasion,  accom- 
modate their  interpretation  to  selfish  purposes. 
Cadillac  also  favored  the  intermarriage  of  the 
French  and  Indians.  This  was  contrary  to  custom 
in  many  of  the  settlements,  but  was  permitted  at 
Detroit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  unions 
greatly  served  the  colony. 
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The  French  colonial  documents  show  that  on 
October  i6,  1700,  M,  de  CalUeres  wrote  to  Count 
Pontcharirain  as  follows : 


Returning  to  America,  Cadillac  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  March  8,  1701.  The  same  day  he  left  for  Mon- 
treal, where  he  arrived  March  12,  and  for  some 
weeks  busied  himself  in  arranging  for  the  trip.  All 
was  finally  in  readiness,  and  on  June  5  he  left  Mon- 
treal, having  with  him  \I  de  Tontv  as  captain  and 
Messrs.  Dui,ue  and  Chacornatle  a<!  lieutenants  with 
fifty  sold ieti  m  bl  le  tnats  with  white  facings  also 
fifty  emigrants  anJ  t  \  i  priests 

The  Che\alier  de  Bcdmhent,  in  a  \  >lunR  pub- 
lished in  Pans  n  1733  savs  that  he  and  1  mpany 
of  Algonquin  Indian-^  started  with  Cadillac  as  an 
escort,  and  that,  on  account  of  a  quarrel,  he  returned. 
He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  affair,  but  there 
are  various  indications  that  the  narrative  is  one  of 
the  fictitious  works  that  were  not  infrequent  at  ihat 

Cadillac's  party  came  by  way  of  the  Ottawa 
River  and  Lake  Huron,  arriving  on  July  24,  1701. 
The  convoy  consisted  of  twenty-five  canoes,  which, 
besides  the  soldiers  and  emigrants,  brought  supplies 
of  various  kinds  essential  to  the  building  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  post. 

Arriving  at  Detroit  on  a  hot  summer  day,  the 
canoes  were  drawn  up  on  shonj.  and  all  of  the  new 
coiners  were  soon  sheltered  in  the  leafy  groves  that 
here  and  there  extended  almost  to  the  river's  edge. 
The  site  of  the  stockade  was  selected,  and  ere  long 
the  sound  of  axes  resounded  through  the  woods. 
Holes  were  dug  for  the  palisades,  and  the  stockade 
was  soon  completed.  The  locations  of  chapel, 
magazine,  store,  and  dwellings  were  next  deter- 
mined, and  before  August  had  passed  away,  the 
settlement  was  fully  established, 

A  few  weeks  later  the  soil  was  broken,  and  the 
first  wheat  sown  on  the  Detroit  River  was  carefully 
bestowed.  On  December  6  Cadillac  marked  out  a 
place  for  the  Huron  village,  and  in  February  and 
May  of  the  followinjj  year  he  called  the  Indians 
together  for  a  council.  These  councils,  then  and 
after,  were  the  occasions  of  much  local  interest,  for 
the  Indians  were  always  arrayed  in  their  savage 
finery  ;  and  as  they  expected  gifts  they  also  brought 
them;  as  the  "talk"  progressed,  presents  were 
given  and  received  with  almost  every  point  made  by 
cither  side.  When  the  settlement  was.  a  year  old, 
lacking  three  days,  Cadillac  for  the  first  time  left  it, 
going  to  Quebec  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 


trading  company  which  had  obtained  control  of  the 
post.  He  returned  on  November  6.  These  dayS' 
were  dark  ones.  There  was  so  much  opposition  to 
the  establishment  that  but  little  trading  was  done, 
and  between  the  king  and  the  company,  the  s<.)ldiers 
were  so  poorly  paid  that,  in  1703.  nine  of  them 
deserted.  They  were  glad  to  return,  however,  on  a 
promise  of  pardon,  which  Cadillac  was  quite  willing 
to  grant,  for  soldiers  as  well  as  settlers  were  few  in 
number. 

He  was  constantly  seeking  to  enlarge  his  force, 
and  finally,  in  a  letter  of  June  14,  1704,  Pontchar- 
train  announced  that  Vaudreuil  had  been  ordered  to 
give  him  as  many  soldiers  as  he  asked,  Cadillac  only 
being  required  to  pay  for  their  Iransportalioii, 
Pontchartrnin  also  said  that  all  that  was  just  and 
reasonable  Oidillac  should  have  to  help  him  estab- 
lish the  colony,  that  he  had  fully  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  Vaudreuil,  and  that  Cadillac  would  have  no 
further  trouble.  The  letter  concludes  with  these 
words ;  "  I  am  leaving  you  absolute  master  of  this 
post.  TJse  j-our  effort  to  succeed  at  Detroit,  and 
you  will  not  lack  for  concessions,  nor  even  for 
a  post  more  considerable    than    that  which  you 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  directions  to  Vau- 
dreuil, the  intrigues  of  traders  and  others  caused 
him  to  delay  giving  the  assistance  he  was  required 
to  afford,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trading  company 
brought  such  charges  against  Cadillac  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1704  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Quebec 
to  answer  them.  In  June.  1706.  after  long  delay, 
he  was  completely  vindicated,  and  the  king  again 
gave  him  full  control  of  lietroit.  and  in  August  of 
that  year  Cadillac  returned.  After  his  return  the 
colony  began  to  flourish.  He  induced  many  fami- 
lies to  settle  along  the  strait,  and  his  oldest  son,  in 
a  memoir,  dated  1730,  and  addressed  to  Count 
Maurepas,  claimed  that  he  transported  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants  to  DetToh.  together  w  ith  cattle, 
horses,  and  other  animals,  at  his  own  exi>ense,  and 
that  he  expended  for  various  improvements  fully 
1 50,000  li\Tes. 

The  boldness  of  the  early  settlers  was  not  ex- 
ceeded in  any  other  colony  on  American  soil.  The 
settlers  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  were 
located  near  the  coast,  and  in  an  emergency  could 
more  easily  escape  than  the  first  settlers  of  Detroit, 
these  last  established  their  firesides  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  were  literally  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  savages,  many  of  them  known  to 
be  hostile,  and  cannibals  as  well.  The  colonists 
were  mostly  persons  of  limited  means,  many  of 
them  artisans,  whose  services  were  essential  in  such 
a  colony.  Some  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  who, 
having  failed  to  inherit  a  fortune  at  home,  or  having 
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lost  their  inheritance,  bmught  to  this  western  world 
their  empty  titles  and  uell  filled  scabbards  to  make 
homes  and  fortunes  of  their  o\\n 

Amotig  those  who  «  ere  spei.idllj  prominent  at  an 
early  day,  Robert  Navarre  may  be  mentioned  In 
his  veins  coursed  the  proudest  bleed  of  PraiiLe 
The  ancient  records  of  Meiii\  show  that  Jean 
Navarre,  who  married  1  erette  liarat  in  1573  wis 
the  son  of  Antoine,  Duke  de  \  endome  and  half 
brother  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  line  of  kme>  forming 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  Ihe  Robert  Na\arre  uhc 
arrived  at  Detroit  in  17''8  was  a  lineal  desteiidant 
of  this  family.  On  btbruar\  10  1704  he  married 
Marie  llarrois,  daughter  of  J  ran^ois  Lothnnn  dc 
IJarrois.  whose  father  time  to  Cinadaas  Agent 
Generale  of  the  Compazine  des  hides  m  [665 
From  this  marriage  sprang  a  large  family  of  whtm 
the  most  noted  was  the  eldest  son  Robert  He 
was  born  in  1739,  and  married  Louise  de  Mirsac 
a  grand tiaughter  of  Jacob  de  Marsac  de  Lomme 
sprou,  an  officer  who  came  with  the  troops  when 
Cadillac  founded  Detroit  Ihe  children  of  the 
Navacres  intermarried  with  nianv  tf  the  prominent 
families  notabi)  the  Macombs  (  odfrojs  Anthons 
Krevoorts  and  Campaus  The  hne  in  !■  ranee 
counts  among  its  deseendints  representatives  of 
the  proudest  families  of  the  old  nobility,  among 
whont  «e  may  mention  the  name  of  the  Count 
Lten  Clement  de  Blavette  of  Versailles,  from  whose 
heraldic  tree  the  descent  of  Navarre  ivas  obtained. 

The  signatures  in  the  early  records  of  St.  Anne's 
Church  indicate  that  most  of  the  oflicers  and  early 
settlers  were  persons  of  good  education  for  the 
time.  Very  appropriately,  the  first  child  bom  in  the 
colony  was  a  daughter  of  the  founder,  Marie 
Therese  Cadillac.  In  a  letter,  dated  August  31, 
1703.  Cadillac  says,  "  No  one  has  yet  died  at  this 
post,"  The  first  death,  so  far  as  known,  was  that 
of  Father  Del  Halle,  who  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
in  June,  1 706.  The  first  person  who  died  thereafter 
was  Jean  Lasalle,  who  died  January  24.  1707.  The 
first  marriage,  where  both  parties  were  French, 
occurred  on  May  5,  T710,  when  Jean  Baptiste  Tur- 
pin  v\'as  married  to  Margaret  Fafard.  The  next 
marriage  took  place  on  June  12.  1710,  between 
Martin  Cirier  and  Mary  Ann  ISone. 

The  records  of  St.  Anne's  show  that  many  of  the_ 
soldiers  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and  nearly 
all  the  /labitaiis  had  large  families ;  in  one  case,  one 
mother  is  credited  with  thirty  children.  "In  1707 
there  were  fourteen  births,  in  1708,  thirteen.  At 
this  time  they  had  already  begun  to  build  houses 
outside  the  fort,  and  vi'e  find  in  the  suburbs  a  flour 
mill,  and  further  on,  a  house  and  a  barn.  There 
were  also  two  hundred  and  three  arpents  of  cleared 
ground,  ten  head  of  cattle,  and  one  horse." 
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Up  to  November  14  1708  only  thirty-nine  inhab- 
itants had  h<  uses  ins  de  it  the  fort ;  and  the  whole 
number  i  f  French  settlers  was  sixty-three,  of  whom 
thirt\  four  were  traders  In  1709  the  king  with- 
drew the  soldieis  and  left  Cadillac  to  manage  the 
settlement  without  military  aid.  The  same  year 
twenty  nine  discharged  soldiers  settled  at  the  posi, 
among  them  men  named  Marsac,  Durocher,  La 
Ferte  and  St  Aubin  The  total  population  was 
then  about  two  hundred  After  Cadillac  left,  and 
up  to  1719  It  was  deemed  uncertain  whether  the 
prst  would  be  susttiined  Miny  families  therefore 
left  ind  the  settlement  at  this  time  was  no  lars;(r 
than  when  first  established 

During  this  period  the  births  averaged  only  twi 
per  jear  In  1719  under  the  iin(>etus  given  by 
John  Law  and  his  Mississippi  schemes,  emigrants 
agaii  began  to  join  the  colony  and  in  1722  the  pop- 
ul^t  on  once  more  reached  about  two  hundred,  and 
there  were  from  sik  to  eight  births  per  year. 

The  Chapoton  Codfroj  Goyan,  and  Laderoute 
families  were  among  those  who  came  in  1722  or 
soon  after 

^  ear  after  year  dischaiged  soldiers  and  emigrants 
from  further  east  continued  to  arrive.  In  1730  the 
births  aieraged  ten  or  twelve  yearly,  and  the  popu- 
lation ( Dntinued  to  uitrease  There  was,  however, 
great  mortality  among  the  children  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  In  order  to  promote  emigration,  on  May  24. 
1749,  Galissonniere,  the  governor-general,  published 
in  all  the  parishes  of  Canada-  the  following  procla- 
mation : 


™oll  wagon.     We  will  make  an  advance  of  olhsr  tools  lo  be  p«id 
for  in  (wu  years  only.    He  will  be  Given  a  Cuw,  of  wiiii;h  lie  slialt 


place  of  agricn 


This  proclamation  accomplished  its  purpose,  and 
the  same  year  forty-six  persons  came  to  Detroit, 
most  of  them  from  Normandy,  on  the  lower  Seine, 
with  nine  or  ten  families  from  Montreal.  The  ne.'tt 
year  fifty-seven  arrived,  and  an  official  census  of  the 
same  year  showed  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  which,  with  the  floating  popula- 
tion, made  fully  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons; 
among  them  were  thirty-three  women  over  fifteen 
yeai-s  of  age,  and  ninety-five  under  fifteen;  there 
was  also  a  garrbon  of  one  hundred  men.  The 
births  at  this  time  numbered  about  twenty-five  per 
year.  The  prosperity  of  the  colonists  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  possessed  one  hundred  and 
si.ity  horses,  six  hundred  and  erghty-two  cattle,  and 
over  two  thousand  domesticated  lowls. 
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In  1^51  a  large  body  of  immigrants  came.  The 
expenses  of  their  journey  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  land  was  granted  to  twenty-three  of 
them.  Most  o£  those  who  came  in  175  a  1  175 
were  young  men,  and  Celeron,  the  In  n 

mandant,  wrote  to  the  king  that  wive   t        e 
comers  was  their  greatest  want,     ii        5 
harvest  and  the  dangers  of  the  war  wi  h  he 
caused  immigration  for  a  time  to  cease 

Other  discouragements  also  bcse  he  o  o  y 
On  April  21,  1752,  M.  de  Longueuil  wrote  :  "Fam- 
ine is  not  the  sole  sconrge  we  experience;  the 
amall-po.v  commits  ravages ;  it  begins  to  reach  De- 
troit, Over  eighty  Indians  died  of  the  disease  at  the 
adjacent  ullages,  including  Chief  Kinousaki,  who 
was  much  attached  to  the  French." 

The  natural  growth  of  the  settlement  caused  the 
enlargement  of  the  fort  in  1754,  and  by  this  time 
the  colony  had  so  prospered  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  thirty  births,  and  from  seven  to  eight  marri- 
ages yearly  ■  and  notwithstanding  the  war,  the  <ieitie- 
ment  so  fully  held  its  own  that  m  1760  the  births 
had  attained  to  about  fort)  [ler  vcar 

In  1755  when  the  I  nglish  banished  the  Attdians 
from  Nova  bcotiii  man\  of  the  (ugitnts  found  a 
refuge  in  Detroit  and  thus,  althoui^h  many  about 
this  time  went  from  Detroit  to  \  incennes,  the 
colony  grew  and  prospered 

In  1764,  «hen  latlede  founded  St  I  ouis  many 
went  thither  from  Detroit  reducing  the  population 
of  the  town  and  Mimit}  from  two  thousand  fi\e 
hundred,  to  eight  hundred  intluding  Indians  A 
census  of  1765  showed  that  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families  at  Detroit  and  111  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood 

The  following  copies,  of  ofticnl  doiuments  ton- 
tained  in  the  Haldimand  c  orrespondence  on  hie  in 
the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  lopied  for  the 
Department  of  Archives  of  Canada,  give  a  variety 
of  interesting  details  as  to  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  Detroit  on  various  dates.  The  first  reads 
as  follows: 


N.  H,-The  Tr<> 


i\   l>epartTnffiil,  wilh  llltil  Call 


A  census  of  the  settlement,  taken  by  order  of 
Governor  Hamilton,  on  April  26,  1778,  showed  the 
following  totals: 

^[^n,  five  hundred  slxty-fuiir.  W'nnien,  t»o  hundred  seventy- 
four,  Voirns  min  and  boy*,  five  hundred  (liirty.  Young  women 
and  girls,  four  Ijcindred  thirty-eighj.    Male  servants,  one  hundred 


Heifeni 


-eighl. 


[l   mty.     I^heep,   fuur  hun- 


A  survey  of  the  settlement  of  Detroit,   taken 
March  31,  1779,  was  as  follows: 


young  men.  la,  \'uun!:  wiiincn,  4S4  Kuy:^,  foz  Girls,  ea  Male 
slaves.  78  Female  slsivcs,  413  Oxen.  771)  Cows.  619  Sieers. 
Toyfi  Hu5,-S.     664  Horses,     311  Sheep. 

On  November  i,  1780,  the  settlement  of  Detroit 


leep.    1,016  Hogs;  andth 


The  state  of  the  settlement  of  Detroit,  taken  the 
20th  of  July,  1782,  was  as  follows ; 
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wsmen.     336  young  and   married   Men.    526  Bnys, 
3  Male  slaves,    loi  Female  slaves,    i.iii  Horses. 
,51  Heifers,     447   Sheep.     .,,7"  Hogs.     4.-75  l'"i^tl.-l. 
iwn  last  fall.    J21  acres  in  Indian  Cora.     1,8,9  a^"=» 


Is  of  Cider  supposed 


In  1791  and  1792  the  colony  received  an  accession 
Irom  GaUipolis.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants who  had  been  deluded  thitlier  by  false 
representations,  came  to  Detroit  when  that  bubble 
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bu        and  found  b    h  1  n  i   f       I        Tl 

la  g    g    n     of  land        I  f  pc       d 

me  f  h  f  rt  off  ed  by  I  Eni,I  h  du  d 
he  <«.   I  f      n      b        [  S       I       d  L  ^l;sh 

fan  1  f     he  I   ijh  pe      b  1   y    >       I  I 

d   h    I      1       nan    1  nj,u  ^         d  f 

96      h       h  p       d  u    i      \ 

tml,  :i  number  of  Freiirh  iniinigraiits  arrived.  After 
the  surrender  the  KiigUsh  began  In  build  Fort 
Maiden,  and  ihe  nevt  year  many  pei^sons  went  from 
]>etroit  and  founded  Anilicrstburi; 

The  first  (tnsu>.  iiLlu  b)  llic  Territory  of  Michi 
gdn  01  Oaobcr  i  1803  showed  5^5  hid  Is  of 
familits  It  Detrjit  iiid  (ifiy  males  o\i,r  sisteen 
yeirs  of    ;;e 

About  this  time  eniigratu  11  from  the  Lditern 
Stitts  bei,ui  but  the  Host  mans  is  tliej  \\ere 
lailed  were  not  it  hrst  m  idi.  wtkomi,  by  either 
Pren  h  or  i  iii,hsh  Ihe  hrst  Ameruan  settlers 
Mere  Solomon  Sibley  John  Whipple  IJr  William 
llrjwn  William  Ruisell  Chnstian  Clemens  James 
Chittenden  benjamin  Chittenden  Ur  McCosl.r\ 
James  Henry  1  lijih  lirush  Henry  Ii  lire\oort 
Col  Henry  J  fiunt  Augustus  I  an4;don  and  Mijor 
W  histler 

From  1817  to  i8jO  tht  Rr  wth  of  the  eitj  was 
slow  but  conistitit  The  (  'i?ette  did  its  part  ti>  set 
forth  the  ad  antages  of  the  lerritir\  ^n  !  a  !  r^l 
piet  in  oiiL  of  the  1  u  iber  frr  August  i8'>4  thus 
sings  Its  charms 

MICHIGAN. 


1831, 1834,  and  1S36  particularly,  the  steamboats 

re  crowded  with  passengers  for  Michigan  and 

he  West.    The  Free  Press  of  May  19,  1831,  said : 

Lak:  F.rie  by  salt  vessi'l,  lli<r  follimin);  Bioumbual»  «nived  here 


.1  settling 


LI  Mi<;hisan 


SiiLh  wns  the  tide  of  iranijf,ratioti  0  vmg  the 
entire  scnson  c  f  na\iyfrttton  th  t  b(  tli  st<am  anO  sail 
\esselb  \\cre  ir  iwded  to  their  utmost  c  ipatity  On 
Odobcr  7  i8j4  four  sieimboats  brought  nearly 
900  pissengers  In  January  1836  three  steam- 
bo  itb— 1\\  o  first  class  and  one  second  c  lass — arrived 
e<u.h  d  i)  uiih  an  a\erage  of  360  passengers  each 
way  On  May  2j  1836  700  passen;,ers  arrned, 
and  during:  the  month  there  were  ninety  steamboat 
arrnals  each  bMt  loaded  with  passengers  The 
roads  to  the  intLrior  vere  literally  thronged  with 
waifons  A  cartful  estimate  made  in  June  by  a 
citi/en  sIk  wed  tint  me  wagon  left  the  city  e\ery 
t\\e  minites  dnrnn,  the  twcbe  hours  of  dayli;;ht. 
In  1837  the  immn,rati  n  \ns  full)  is  large  there 
H  IS  in  i\crii;e  of  three  steamboats  1  day  with 
from  ■'oo  tt  joo  passt  iii,ers  t  ich  ind  on  one  oc  ca- 
sion  in  the  m<  nth  of  Mi\  •*  400  passengers  landed 
in  a  single  da\  The  lari.er  jKirt  <  f  these  immi- 
gnntswere  fr  n  \en  \ork  aid  the  rest  mostly 
from  New  Engiand.  It  is  pmbalile  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  poimlalion,  Detroit,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
State  of  Michigan,  has  a  larger  percentage  of  New 
York  and  New  England  ])eople  than  any  other  west- 
ern city  or  .State.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though 
all  New  England  was  coming.  The  emigration 
fever  periaded  almost  every  hamlet  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  this  song  was  very  popular,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  largely  influential  in  promoting  emi- 
gration : 

MlCHiGANIA. 


{t  t!li<  plan 


Of  the  means  that  fostered  immigration,  none 
were  more  potent  than  the  mnps  and  gazetteers 
issued  by  John  Farmer;  the  tirst  appeared  in  1835. 
and  many  thousands  of  copies  of  bis  maps  (espe- 
cially in  1830)  were  sold  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
as  they  furnished  all  the  information  obtainable,  and 
in  the  most  accurate  manner  possible,  they  were 
greatly  influential  in  promiiting  emigration. 

Fifteen  thousand  emigrants  arrived  in  1S30,  and 


card  uf  Qu.jcldy  and  youc  Pineal; 
■l  hold  a  candle  to  Michigania,- 
yc.l,  yea,  to  Mkhiganb. 


Tlien  iliere't  old  Vainioiiiit,  well,  u 
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«  easy  for  lis  to  find  Ihe  i 
lie  waters  to  Micliigania,— 
n,  yea>  iii  Michi^nia. 


tries  as  follows;  France,  721  ;  Germany,  17.292; 
England,  4,200;  Ireland,  6,775;  Scotland,  1,783; 
Holland,  275;  Hungary,  6+;  Noruay,  27  ;  Poland, 
1.771 ;  Africa,  2;  Australia,  15 ;  Austria,  128;  Bo- 
hemia, 557;  British  America,  10,754;  China,  11; 
Cuba.  3 ;  Gibraltar,  2  ;  Greece,  1;  lndia,9;  Italy. 
127;  Malta,  3;  Mexico,  6;  Russia,  77;  Sandwich 
Isles,  3 ;  South  America,  17 ;  Spain,  8 ;  Sweden,  55  ; 
Switzerland,  421  ;  \\'ales,  71 ;  at  sea,  24. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  except 
Montana,  has  contributed  to  our  population.  New- 
York  heads  the  list  with  7,723.  Ohio  sent  1,965, 
Pennsylvania  998,  Massachusetts  922,  and  Illinois 
568.  Out  of  a  total  of  1 16,340  there  were  bom  in 
America  70.695.  and  of  these  2,300  were  colored. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  this  region  is  afforded  in  the  address  of 
Mr.  Lymbruner,  agent  of  the  Province  of  Canada, 
read  in  1793  before  the  House  of  CoJiimons.  The 
address,  which  had  been  prepared  in  Canada,  was 
etidorsed  by  Chief  Justice  Powell,  and  contained 
this  passage : 

AllhoitKli  there  is  a  sitial)  sclllenient  at  Detroit,  tvhich  i^  and 


foHow  downwards,  why,  Ruchcsler  is  thi 
rslill,  Mt.  Clemens  looks  nut  upon  St,  C 
nc  other  places  within  Macombja, 
[se  population  Id  Michigania,— 


Census  of  Detroit. 


This  country  lakes  the  rag  ufl,  this  Micbieauia,— 

No  considerable  number  of  Irish  were  here  prior 
to  1833,  bill  at  that  lime  numbers  of  them  came. 
The  Germans  began  coming  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
and  the  Poles  in  1870.  The  numbers  of  the  various 
nationalities  in  the  city,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  were  as  follows:  France,  760;  Germany, 
12,647;  England,  3,282;  Ireland,  6,970;  Scotland, 
1.637;  Holland, 310;  Hungary.  310;  Norway.  523; 
Poland,  325.  Out  of  a  total  of  79,577,  44,196  were 
born  in  America-  The  census  of  18S0  gives  the 
number  of  citizens  born  in  \-arious  states  and  eoun- 
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The  census  of  1884  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  because  many  of  the  people 
doing  business  in  Detroit,  and  in  suburbs  that  are 
practically  a  part  of  the  city,  are  counted  in  Spring- 
wells  or  Hamtramck  instead  of  Detroit.  If  the 
census  had  included  all  who  really  form  part  of  the 
population,  the  number  would  have  reached  fully 
150,000. 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  population  by  de- 
cades is  as  follows:  1830-1840,  400  per  cent; 
1840-1850,  102  per  cent;  1850-1860,  101  per  cent; 
1860-1870,  74  per  cent;  1870-1880,  46  per  cent. 
An  average  increase  of  only  fifty  per  cent,  will  give 
the  following  population  in  the  years  named :  1 890, 
185.000;   1900.275,000, 
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The  number  of  families  in  i860  was  8,973:  in 
1870,  14,717;  anti  [Q  i38o.  20,493.  '^'he  statistics, 
very  carefully  taken  by  the  Water  Commissioners 
in  June,  1887,  showed  a  total  of  35.959  families. 
As  compared  with  the  population,  the  average  in 
each  decade  was  about  live  persons  to  a  family. 
As  compared  with  the  school  cen.sus  in  the  same- 
decades,  there  was  an  average  of  less  than  two  chil- 
dren between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  to  each 
family.  The  percentage  of  children  10  the  total 
population  in  various  decades  was  as  follows ;  1840, 
22  per  cent;  1850,  33  per  cent ;  i860,  31  percent; 
1870.  33  per  cent;  18S0,  34  per  cent.  The  number 
of  births  in  Detroit  in  iSBo  was  4,565,  and  in  1881, 
3.6n. 
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Many  of  the  earlier  colunists  mingled  freely  with 
the  Indians,  and  adopted  so  many  of  their  habits 
that  they  became  more  like  Indians  than  while  men, 
for,  as  Cadillac  says  In  one  of  his  letters,  "With 
wolves  one  learns  to  howl."  The  coureiirs  de  bois 
in  their  habits  resembled  the  wildest  and  worst  of 
the  men  in  the  lumber-camps  of  to-day,  and  the 
rioting  and  squandering  of  the  lumbermen,  on  their 
return  from  the  woods,  is  paralleled  by  the  doings  of 
these  wild  and  reckless  men  of  the  olden  time. 

Almost  every  individual  was  designatei!,  beside 
his  own  name,  by  a  sobriquet  indicative  of  some 
characteristic  or  incident  in  his  life,  and  frequently 
these  names  entirely  usurped  the  original  ones. 

In  the  list  of  claims  for  farms,  and  in  other  old 
records,  we  find  that  Joseph  Andre  was  called 
Clark ;  Chesne,  Sequin ;  La  IJutte,  Laderoute ; 
Godet.  Marantette;  Casse,  St.  Aubin;  Velair  or 
Villier  was  called  St.  Louis  and  now  Lewis ;  Hubert 
was  called  La  Croix;  Prieur,  La  Fleur;  Troticr. 
Bcaubien;  Dcscompte,  Labadie;  Vernier,  Ladou- 
ceur;  JJillou,  L'Esperance;  Ce rait,  Coquil lard ;  Vis- 
sier  was  called  La  Ferte,  now  spelled  Lafferty.  In 
some  cases  the  French  name  has  been  Anglicised. 
Charboneau  becoming  Cole;  Laframboise,  Berry; 
Gobiel,  Gubby:  Le  IJlanc,  White:  Le  Noir.  Black: 
La  Pierre.  Scone;  and  Meunier,  Miller.  Several  of 
our  most  prominent  families  have  thus  entirely  lost 
their  original  names. 

The  almost  imiversal  dress  of  the  male  population 
in  the  olden  time  is  portrayed  in  one  of  Judge 
Campbell's  unpublished  fireside  poems,  as  follows: 


Such  garments  ss  tl 
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After  the  English  came,  wealthier  citizens  and 
officials  wore  black  silk  breeches  and  hose,  witii 
shoe  ant!  knee  buckles,  which,  with  a  stiff  stock  and 
beaver  hat,  were  signs  of  gentility.  For  the  women, 
swanskins  were  in  great  demand.  They  were  used 
to  trim  bonnets  and  capes.  Bright  colors  were 
much  in  favor;  and  the  French  damsels  understood 
the  art  of  tying  a  handkerchief  or  a  ribbon  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 

Simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the  English, 
larger  and  more  attractive  stocks  of  goods  gave 
opportunity  for  display,  and  at  an  evening  party, 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  officers  and  leading  families,  there  was  no 
lack  of  silk  and  satin  gowns,  hosiery,  and  ribbons. 
Silk  and  "gold-spangled  shoes"  were  worn,  and 
Fashion  had  her  devotees,  as  in  our  day.     Colonel 
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was  used  also  as  sweetening  for  tea,  and  the  daily 
drink  of  many  of  the  early  American  settlers  was 
■'  wintergreen  tea  sweetened  with  maple  sugar." 
The  mention  of  this  delicious  drink  will  bring  up 
many  visions  of  the  past  to  some  of  the  older  inhabi- 

A  graphic  picture  of  olden  days  is  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Cass  in  a  letter  dated  May  31,  1816,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.     He  says : 

I'hi:  Indlaa  irad;  originally  furnished  the  only  cmploynifTiE  of 


lined  tl.<^ir  confidence. 


Books  and  papers  were  practically  unknown  for 
very  many  years.  News  from  the  outside  world 
came  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  these  were  few  and 
far  b  P  1      d  f  m'lj  pi       and    d 
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and  the  lowing  of  cows  and  the  cackling  of  hens 
helped  to  make  the  wilderness  seem  a  home.  There 
was  never  more  stock  raised  than  was  needed  for 
home  consumption,  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  a  large  share  of  the  provisions 
was  brought  from  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  Gazette  for  July  25,  1817,  announced  that 
"during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  more  than  1,700 
head  of  cattle  were  brought  from  Ohio."  Even 
noH'  little  livestock  is  raised  in  the  vicinity,  but  in 
1883  about  800  cattle,  1,600  sheep  and  calves,  and 
1,200  hogs  were  weekly  slaughtered  in  Detroit. 
The  consumption  of  flour  is  nearly  4 
per  week ;  and  a  single  firm  supplies  3 
of  milk  daily  to  customers.  Prior  to 
sugar  was  the  only  sugar  in  common  use;  it 
not  made  in  cakes,  but  was  finely  grained  by  stir- 
ring. The  Indians  cooked  their  fish  in  the  boiling 
sap,  and  fish-bones  and  scales  would 
stare  at  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  coffee-cup. 


barrels 
gallons 
•  maple 
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That  there  were  gentlemen  in  1837  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  Mr.  McCabe,  in  his  directory  of  that 
year,  names  fourteen  persons  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  "gentlemen."  Truth  compels  us  to  add, 
however,  that  according  to  his  record  there  \\'as 
but  one  "gentlewoman"  in  all  the  city,  or  at  least 
only  one  who  was  so  specified. 

At  the  present  time  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people  partake  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
the  French  and  English  races.  The  result  of  this 
commingling  is  manifested  in  the  entire  social  and 
business  life  of  the  city.  Detroit  is  certainly  con- 
servative ;  but  coupled  with  caution  there  is  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  that,  building  upon  sure  foundations,  Is 
yearly  pushing  the  city  into  the  front  rank  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a 
remarkably  desirable  place  for  those  who  wish, 
while  making  money,  to  enjoy  life  as  well.  Varioii.s 
European  nationalities  are  represented  in  the  popu- 
lation, but  no  one  of  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
control  public  sentiment ;  and,  as  this  is  true  also  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  State,  both  Detroit  and 
Michigan  stand  for  the  New  England  of  the  West. 

Our  citizens  will  compare  in  personal  appearance 
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with  the  btst  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. All  qualified  observers  agree  that  in  no  eastern 
or  western  city  are  fine-ioolcing  women  as  numerous 
as  in  Detroit ;  (resh  and  fair  complexions  are  the 
rule;  and  among  manufacturers  of  ladies'  shoes  it 
is  well  known  that  more  fine  and  small-sized  shoes 
are  sold  here  than  in  any  other  city  of  equal  popu- 
lation. 

The  isolated  condition  of  the  first  habilans,  and 
their  consequent  dependence  upon  eacfi  other,  natu- 
rally made  them  friendly  and  social ;  and  partly  for 
protection,  and  partly  for  companionship,  the  farms 
of  the  early  settlers  were  of  narrow  frontage  on  the 
river,  and  the  houses  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 
A  ntimber  of  the  first  comers  were  of  ancient  and 
gentk  lineage,  and  they  brought  the  graces  of  an 
older  civilizatitm,  "  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of 
life,"  to  the  settlement  on  the  Strait.  When  the 
English  came,  the  numerous  officers  of  a  large  gar- 
rison, and  the  Scotch  and  English  merchants  that 
soon  followed,  contributed  to  form  a  society  that 
couid  hardly  have  been  more  attractive.  After  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  the  recog- 
nized impiirtante  of  the  post  taused  it  for  many 
years  to  be  under  the  command  of  noted  othcers 
be\eral  wealthj  and  educated  eastern  families  also 
made  it  their  home  at  this  penod  and  after  the 
War  of  iSiz  a  number  of  leading  families  came 
from  Manett-i  Ohio  the  then  educational  centre  of 
the  West  The  sotietj  of  thiv  weiteni  cit)  thus 
secured  an  clement  quite  exceptional  in  polish  and 
culture  that  has  affected  its  charaeteri'^tics  to  the 
present  time  Probabl)  no  citj  in  the  West  has 
possessed  or  maintains  more  of  the  old-school 
friendliness  and  cordial  hospital  tj  than  is  here 
manifested  In  i8ji  a  correspondent  of  an  east 
ern  paper  made  thi',  report 


Afteni<jon  visits  even  to  straofprs  are  as  orthodox,  and  even  i 
frequent,  as  morning  visits.  Recently  domiciled  here,  we  ca 
speak  feelingly  upon  this  nibject.    A  frank,  cordial,  and  genei^ 

acler  oi  the  Michiganiaii!,  has  been  extended  to  us.    One  of  cl 


lake  place  in  the  city. 

The  spirit  indicated  iu  this  letter  now  as  then 
actuates  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  and  worth  is  a 
passport  to  the  best  society. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  social  events  that  has 
occurred  in  Detroit,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
l)erhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  occurring  in  the 
country,  was  the  com])limentary  banquet  tendered 
til  C.  C.  Trowbridge  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  on 


December  29,  1882,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty- 
third  birthday.  That  which  caused  the  occasion  to 
be  exceptional  and  unique  was  the  fact  that,  living 
in  Detroit  continuously  for  sixty-three  years,  and 
occupying  during  that  time  various  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  he  had  so  endeared  and  recom- 
mended himself  to  two  distinct  generations,  includ- 
ing men  of  differing  political  creeds  and  religious 
faiths  and  of  various  nationalities,  that  they  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  doing  him  honor.  The 
tribute  was  offered  him  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
personal  worth  as  the  first  gentleman  of  the  city, 
embodying  a  rare  combination  of  courtesy,  scholar- 
ship, and  business  ability. 

At  the  banquet  compliments  were  literally  rained 
upon  him,  and  the  highest  compliment  of  ail  was 
the  universal  feeling  that  he  could  not  be  injured  by 
the  words  and  tokens  of  appreciation  so  heartily 
bestowed.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  growth  of  Detroit  from  the  little 
French  town  of  1,110  inhabitants  to  the  metropolis 
with  a  population  of  130,030. 

The  reception  and  banquet  took  place  at  the 
Russell  House  The  toasts  were:  "Our  Guest," 
The  Banks  and  i  ankers  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tor>  The  trench  and  English   Rule  in   Michi- 

gan The  \\  ars  and  Military  Heroes  of  Michigan," 
Vigorous  Age  the  Product  of  Virtuous  Youth," 
The  Highways  and  Byways  of  Michigan,"  Hon, 
G  \  N  Lothrop  presided  at  the  banquet,  and 
responded  to  the  hrst  toast.  In  making  his  ac- 
knov\  ledgraentb  Mr  Trowbridge  read  an  interesting 

tences  The  other  speakers  were  Hon,  T,  P.  Handy, 
of  Cleveland  Hon  James  V.  Campbell,  of  Detroit, 
President  j^mes  B  Angell,  of  the  University,  Rev. 
Dr  T  C  Pitkm  of  Detroit,  Colonel  C.  G.  Ham- 
mond of  Chicago  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  and  Hon. 
Thomas  W  Palmer  Letters  of  regret  were  re- 
ceived from  General  U.  S.  Grant,  General  M.  C. 
Meigs,  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  General  H.  H.  Sib- 
ley, Colonel  John  N.  Macomb,  James  Watson  Webb, 
and  others. 

The  (Kcasion  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
enjoyed  it  as  one  that  awakened  aspirations  after 
all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  character.  No 
sermon  or  address  could  have  been  more  effective. 
The  testimonial  was  timely,  for  a  few  months  later, 
on  Tuesday,  April  3,  1883.  as  the  result  of  what 
seemed  at  first  only  a  slight  cold,  Mr.  Trowbridge 
passed  away. 

The  custom  of  New  Year's  calls  has  been  com- 
mon since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  1879 
it  became  the  practice  to  print  in  the  daily  papers 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  intending  to  re- 
ceive calls. 

Many  persons  of  various  nationalities  have  or- 
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R-aiiized  sociefies  for  the  promotion  of  social  feeling. 
Among  those  of  a  purely  social  character  is  the 
liurns  Ciub,  organized  February  z6,  1867,  and  the 
New  England  Society,  organized  November  6,  1873. 
This  last  has  no  stated  times  of  nieeting.  The 
l'h(Enix  Social  Club,  composed  principally  of  Jewish 
members,  was  organized  September  15.  tS?^,  and 
iiicoqjoratcd  in  November,  1875;  it  occupies  the 
second  and  third  stories  of  the  block  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  DulSeld 
Street.  The  rooms  were  dedicated  November  24, 
1875,  and  in  their  own  Hall  the  Club  have  lectures 
and  readings,  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments. 
A  society  called  the  Detroit  Club  was  organised  in 
May.  1875,  and  had  Its  quarters  in  an  elegant  build- 
ing on  West  Fort  Street,  but  its  members  became  in- 
active, and  its  effects  were  sold  at  auction  on  October 
8,  1878.  A  second  club  by  the  same  name  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  October  4,  1882,  and  fitted 
u])  a  building  at  72  Lafayette  Avenue,  which  was 
formally  opened  November  18.  The  Club  subse- 
quently purchased  the  residence  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets.  The  officers  of 
the  Club  have  been  as  follows:  1883,  president, 
Hugh  McMillan  ;  secretary.  S.  T.  Douglas ;  treas- 
urer. John  V.  Moran.  In  1883,  1884  and  18S5. 
the  officers  were  the  same,  except  that  Jami-s  V. 
Campbell.  Jr.,  was  treasurer.  In  18S6  and  1887 
the  officers  were:  President,  Don  M.  Dickins^"! ; 
secretary,    S.    T.    Douglas,   Jr.;    treasurer.    E.    I,. 

The  Grosse  Pointe  Club  was  organized  June  24. 
1885.  and  has  a  beautiful  location,  of  about  seven 
acres,  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Ste.  Claire,  the  grounds 
costing  816,000  and  their  elegant  club  house 
ft3S,ooo.  This  Club,  wheji  its  list  is  full,  will  nnnv 
ber  three  hundred  members.  1  he  initiation  fee  is 
one  hundred  and  fiftydollars,  with  an  annual  assess- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  the  Club.  The  club 
house  is  100  \  140  feet  in  size,  with  a  wing  on  the 
west  side.  The  following  persons  served  as  of- 
ficers: Presidents.  1885  and  1886, W.G.Thompson; 
188;-  ,  R,  A.  Alger;  secretary,  1885-  ,  Cam- 
eron Currie;  treasurers,  1885 and  1886,  W.A.  liutler, 
Jr.;   1887-         ,C.  B.  Hull. 


Long  before  the  French  came,  dusky  lovers 
strayed  through  the  primeval  forests,  exchanged 
whispered  vows,  and  made  presents  of  wild  roses, 
water  lilies,  and  Jfcurs  de  Its.  Indian  husbands, 
however,  were  less  attractive  than  Indian  lo\ers. 
and  the  French  wheii  they  came  carried  off  the  fair- 
est of  the  forest.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
they  treated  their  Indian  wives  with  so  much  more 
n  than  they  usually  received  that  the  squaws 
i\'  the  difference,  and  Cadillac  reported  that 


the  Indian  women  "  preferred  a  Frenchman  of  any 
sort  to  a  savage."  He  encouraged  these  alliances 
as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  settlement,  and  half- 
breeds  soon  formed  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  are  several  families  still  in  Detroit 
with  some  ancestral  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

In  order  to  provide  wives  for  the  soldiers,  the 
commandants,  from  time  to  time,  applied  to  the 
officials  in  France  to  send  out  "  widons  and  mar- 
riageable young  ladies  " ;  and  at  various  times  com- 
panies of  maidens,  with  outfits  prowded  by  the 
king,  came  to  cheer  and  bless  the  settlement  in  the 
wilderness. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  marry  without  permission. 
Even  Tonty  himself,  in  1717,  was  obliged  to  solicit 
a  marriage  permit  that  he  might  marry  an  at- 
tractive widow.  Of  the  soldiers,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  marry  who  could  not  show  probable 
ability  to  support  a  family.  The  presence  of  the 
commandant  was  essential  to  wedding  festivities, 
and  there  was  much  formality  attendant  upon  all 
the  preliminaries.  The  notary,  with  his  quill  and 
ink-horn,  was  a  man  of  eminent  importance  on 
these  occasions,  and  the  contract  of  marriage  which 
he  drew  up  speeilied  with  exact  care  the  dowry  of 
the  bride  and  named  at  length  all  who  were  present 
at  the  wedding. 

Marriages  under  the  English  law  were  solemnized 
either  by  the  minister  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  French  maidens  were  not  averse  to  having 
English  suitors,  and  were  so  eageriy  sought  that 
they  often  stepped  from  childhood  into  married 
life.  Tradition  says  that  when  IJr.  G.  C.  Anthon 
!-.i:irried  Miss  Jadot  she  had  a  dol!  in  her  arms. 
Where  both  parties  were  French  less  than  thirty 
years  often  covered  the  united  ages  of  both  bride 
and  groom. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  males 
of  seventeen  years  and  females  of  fourteen  might 
be  married,  but  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
was  required  if  the  man  w^s  under  twenty-one  and 
the  woman  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
bans  were  required  to  be  published  for  at  least 
fifteen  daj-s  before  the  marriage  ceremony,  either 
from  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  or  by  notice  posted  in 
some  public  place  by  a  justice;  or  a  license  had  to 
be  obtained. 

By  territorial  law  of  August  2.  1805,  a  justice 
was  given  authority  to  marry  persons  where  one  of 
the  parties  lived  in  the  justice's  district ;  both  parties, 
however,  were  required  to  be  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  or  written  consent  for  the  one  under  age  ob- 
tained from  the  father  or  guardian. 

By  law  of  October  31.  1820,  fifteen  daj's'  notice 
of  an  intended  marriage  was  required  to  be  p<«ted 
in  some  ptiblic  place,  or  a  public  declaration  to  be 
made  bv  some  minister  on  two  differ 
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the  first  publication  to  be  made  at  least  ten  dayS 
before  the  marriage ;  or  a  license  obtained  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court.  Under  the  same  law 
males  of  eighteen  and  females  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  might  be  married,  but  males  under  iwcnty-one 
irntl  females  under  eighteen  were  required  to  have 
the  eonsent  of  their  father  or  guardian. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1838  required  that  at 
(east  one  of  the  parties  should  be  examined  on  oath 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriajfe,  and 
under  the  same  law  males  of  seventeen  and  females 
of  fourteen  years  of  age  might  marry  regardless  of 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  1846  fixed  the  age  at 
which  males  might  marry  at  eighteen  years,  and 
females  at  sixteen  years;  and  no  change  has  since 
been  made  as  to  marriageable  age. 

In  the  Catholic  churches,  by  church  law,  the 
names  of  persons  proposing  to  marry,  and  of  the 
parents  of  each,  are  required  to  be  announced  three 
limes  from  the  pulpit,  unless  a  special  dispensation 
is  obtained. 

In  the  Hebrew  congregations,  the  groom  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  the  president  of  the  congrega- 
tion a  permit,  and  must  satisfy  him  that  he  can  be 
lawfully  married,  and  give  his  oivn  and  his  bride's 
name ;  and  on  presentation  of  the  permit,  the  rabbi 
is  authorised  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Under  present  state  law,  any  justice  of  the  peace 
and  any  pastor  of  a  church  may  solemnize  a  mar- 
riige.  but  a  law  of  May  31,  1887,  requires  that  a 
marriage  license  be  obtained  from  the  county  clerk, 
the  applicant  being  required  to  give  for  record  in  the 
office,  and  also  for  insertion  in  the  license,  the  age 
of  the  parties,  their  color,  full  names,  the  bride's 
maiden  jiame  in  case  she  is  a  widow,  their  place  of 
residence  and  birth,  their  ages  and  other  details. 
The  license  is  delivered  to  whoever  performs  the 
ceremony,  and  they  must  return  it  to  the  county 
clerk,  witli  the  certificate  which  is  attached  to  it 
filled  out,  giving  tiie  date  of  the  marriage,  names 
of  tlie  witnesses,  ajid  their  o«u  signature. 

T'he  person  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
required,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  ,to  deposit 
in  the  county  clerk's  office  a  record  of  the  date  and 
|ilaee  of  the  marriage,  the  Christian  and  surnames 
of  groom  and  bride,  and  the  maiden  name  of  the 
hride  if  a  widow,  also  the  color,  age.  place  of  birth, 
and  residence  of  the  parties  at  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  two 
witnesses,  together  with  his  own  name  and  official 
title  or  position. 

MASONIC  AND  ODD  FELLOWS  SOCIETIES. 

Within  four  years  after  the  post  of  Detroit  was 
'-urrpndcred  to  the  English,  a  lodge  of  Masons  was 


organized.  The  warrant  for  its  organization  was 
issued  on  April  27,  1764,  by  George  Harrison, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  The 
warrant  provided  for  a  "Lodge  of  Masons,  No.  [, 
to  be  held  at  Detroit  under  whatever  name  the  said 
Master  and  his  officers  shall  please  to  distinguish  it." 

Lieutenant  John  Christie,  of  the  Sixtieth  Regi- 
ment, was  named  as  Master,  Samson  Fleming, 
Senior  Warden,  and  Josias  Harper,  Junior  Warden. 
The  lodge  was  named  Zion  Lodge.  It  surrendered 
its  warrant,  and  received  a  new  one  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  on  December  3.  1806,  and  was 
registered  as  No.  62.  This  Lodge  was  in  existence, 
bearing  the  same  number,  in  1817, 

A  second  Lodge  was  instituted  in  1773,  registered 
as  No.  356,  and  two  years  later  Union  Lodge  No. 
394  was  created. 

A  fourth  Lodge  was  organized  by  the  Grand 
Secretary,  James  Davidson,  under  authority  of 
Thos.  Ainslie,  of  Quebec,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
The  warrant  was  dated  September  7,  1794.,  and 
authorized  James  Donaldson  as  Master  Mason. 
Edward  Bym  as  Senior  Warden,  and  Findley 
Campbell  as  Junior  Warden,  to  hold  a  Lodge  "in 
the  City  of  Detroit,  in  Upper  Canada"  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  calendar  month.  The  Lodge 
thus  authorized  was  duly  established  on  December 
19  at  the  house  of  James  Donaldson,  and  was 
known  as  Zion  Lodge  No.  10.  It  was  in  existence 
as  lateas  December  28,  1801.  A  notice  of  one  of 
the  meetings  of  this  lodge,  copied  from  the  original 
document,  is  as  follows; 

Detboit,  23d  Aug.,  1799. 


Under  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  the  fnurth  warrant  organizing  a  lodge  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Zion  was  issued  on  June  13,  1844. 
and  constituted  John  E.  Schwartz,  Master;  R,  A. 
Forsyth,  Senior  Warden ;  and  David  Thompson, 
Junior  Warden,  of  Zion  Lodge  No.  99. 

A  f^fth  warrant,  dated  June  5,  1844,  issued  bytlie 
Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  authorized  the  name  of 
Zion  Lodge  No,  i,  and  constituted  David  Thomp- 
son, Master;  Ezra  Williams,  Senior  Warden;  and 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  Junior  Warden.  The  annua!  meet- 
ing was  at  the  regular  communication  preceding  the 
full  moon  in  December  of  each  year. 

On  December  21,  1821,  Detroit  Lodge  No.  337 
was  instituted,  and  a  few  days  after,  on  December 
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26,  the  officers  were  publicly  installed  in  the  P 
tant  Church   on  the  corner  of  Woodward   A 
and  Larned  Street,  under  the  direction  of  C      I 
Jackson,  Jererniah  Moors,  and  Levi  Cook  as  a  C 
mittee  of  Arrangenients. 

It  appears  from  old  records  that  Detroit  Lodj, 
No.  337  obtained  a  new  charter  as  Detroit  Lodg 
No.  I,  from  Michigan  Grand  Lodge  on  Octobe  5 
1842,  and  again  from  some  source  on  May  28  S44 
and  from.  New  York,  as  Detroit  Lod^  No.  100. 
June  14,  1844,  and  lastly,  as  Detroit  Lodge  No.  2. 
from  the  Michigan  Grand   Lodge,  on  June  5.  1845. 

The  following  Detroit  Lodges  were  chartered  on 
the  dates  named :  L' nion  Lodge  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance No.  3,  on  January  18,  1852;  Ashlar  Lodge 
No.  91,  January  16,  1857;  Oriental  Lodge  No.  240, 
January  10,  1868;  Schiller  Lodge  No.  263,  April 
13,  1869  Kilrtmnin^  Lodge  \'o  2y7  January  n 
1872. 

Monroe  Chapter  No  i  was  organized  at  Detroit 
on  February  3,  1818  under  a  di'-pensation  granted 
by  DeWitt  Chnton,  of  New  York  f  hey  worked 
under  this  until  February  7,  [821,  when  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  granted  them  a  charter  I  hey  were 
incorporated  by  Act  of  March  14  1S51  Peninsuhr 
Chapter  No.  16  was  organized  tebruar>  11   1857 

The  first  Grand  Lodge  of  Michi},an  was  formed 
on  June  24,  1826  bj  delegates  from  ^lon  Lodge 
No,  3  and  Detroit  Lodge  No  3j7  of  Detroit  and 
Menominee  Lodge  No  374  of  Green  Baj  and  Mon 
roe  Lodge  No.  375  Four  special  conimunicat  u  s 
were  held,  and  one  annual  one  on  June  6  iS  7 
after  which  the  Grand  Lodge  did  net  mett  un  I 
June  2,  1841.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  L  d 
on  May  22,  1844  it  was  re  omnended  that  od 
lodges  obtain  new  charters  frtni  New\ork  a  d  as 
a  new  Grand  Lodge  was  to  be  organized  mac  i 
ance  with  the  recommendaii  ms  of  this  bodj  tl  e 
old  Grand  Lodge  was  diicontmued  and  the  pre  e  t 
Grand  Lodge  organized  on  September  17   1844 

Detroit  Commandery  No.  i  was  otj,antzed  Janu 
ary  8,  1851  ;  Monroe  Council  No.  i.  May  19,  183 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Carson  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  May  21,  1S61  ;  Carson  Coun  ! 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  May  21,  1861;  Mount  Olivet 
Chapter  Rose  Croix,  May  21,  1862;  Michigan 
Sovereign  Consistory  S.  P.  R.  S.,  32  degrees.  May 
21,  1862:  Detroit  Lodge  of  Perfection,  June  18, 
1869;  Palestine  Lodge  No.  357,  December  20,  1880; 
the  Grand  Imperial  Council  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
ConsCantine  was  organized  April  10,  1874, 

Masonic  meetings  were  originally  held  at  private 
houses.  About  1826  a  second  story  was  added  to 
the  old  council  house,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  and  the  new  story 
was  used  for  masonic  meetings.  After  the  burning 
of  the  building  iti  1848,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
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One  of  the  most  notable  events 
with  Masonry  was  the  Knight  Templar  procession 
of  June  9,  1870.  Many  commanderies  from  various 
parts  of  tlie  United  States  were  present,  and  over 
one  thousand  Knights  participated.  By  a  notice- 
able coincidence,  exactly  nine  years  later  the  visit 
and  parade  of  the  Palestine  Commandery  of  New 
York  took  place,  and  this  also  was  a  notable  occa- 
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The  Michigan  Masons  Mutual  IknefiC  Associa- 
tion was  organized  June  13,  1874,  and  incorporated 
January  ?,  i8?8.  It  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
Master  Masons  not  over  fifty-live  years  of  age. 

The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  v\~as  introduced  into 
Detroit  by  the  institution  of  Michigan  Loiige  No.  i, 
on  December  4.  1843,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  (irand  Eodge  of  the  United  States.  Joshua  I,. 
Smith  and  Hartford  Joy  were  the  first  two  elected 
officers.  The  lodge  was  incorporated  November 
10,  1845,  and  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
April  13,  1844,  the  second  lodge  in  the  State  was 
organized  as  Wayne  Lodge  No.  2,  with  A.  R. 
Terry,  John  Robinson,  Jr„  and  Charles  S.  Adams 
as  its  first  three  elective  officers.  Other  lodges 
were  instituted  in  the  following  order: 

Olive  Branch  Lotlge  No.  38,  September  20,  1849; 
Washington  Lodge  No.  54,  February  22,  1851,  in- 
corporated January  6,  1873;  Detroit  Lodge  No. 
128,   February  29,    1867 ;    Ingersoll   Encampment 


gress  and  Earned  Streets.  It  was  built  in  1846,  and 
dedicated  on  February  24,  1847.  An  oration  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  George  C,  Bates,  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Fort  and  Griswold 
Streets.  The  building  had  a  frontage  of  fifty-two 
feet  on  Woodward  Avenue  and  was  eighty  feet 
deep.  It  was  owned  by  a  stock  company,  composed 
exclusively  of  Odd  Fellows,  In  1855  most  of  the 
stock  of  the  association  and  the  management  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  iiersons.  Two 
of  the  lodges  and  the  encampment  then  leased  the 
two  upper  floors  in  Hull's  Block,  and  fitted  up  a 
hall  which  was  known  as  New  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
This  hall  was  dedicated  on  the  i  -th  of  September, 
1855.  by  G  and  Ma  e  W  llan  M  F  n  o  and 
was  occupi  d  by  all    he    1  dg      un  1    he  hall  on 


No,  29,  March  19.  1868;  First  French  Lodge  of  the 
West  No.  147,  October  15,  1870;  Germania  En- 
campment No.  45,  November  21, 1870;  Sides  Lodge 
No,  155,  February  22,  1871 ;  Columbus  Lodge  No. 
21;,  September  29,  1873;  Riverside  Lodge  No. 
303,  September  12,  1877;  Amity  Lodge;  Januarj'  t, 
1880. 

The  Detroit  Patriarchs  were  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875.  The  organization  is  composed  of 
Odd  Fellows  who  have  taken  the  Royal  Purple 
degree.  On  September  20,  1876,  at  the  Grand 
Reunion  in,  Philadelphia,  they  were  complimented  as 
the  best  drilled  company  present. 

The  first  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  in  the  city  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  between  Con- 


Monroe  A\  a    bu  1        A.     n  all        m    n  the 

original  hall  o    up    d  f  870     o     876  by 

Detroit   Lodi,         Th     b    Id    g      a         n  do    n  in 
1877,  to  make  room  for  a  new  blouk. 

In  1874,  Washington  Lodge  No.  54  purchased 
a  lot  on  Randol]jh  Street  facing  Monroe  Avenue, 
and  built  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  thereon.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  on  August  20,  1874,  by  the  , 
officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  which  time  an 
address  was  delivered  by  John  N.  Ingersoll,  R. 
W.  Grand  Warden,  The  hall  was  completed  in 
February.  1875,  and  occupied  by  Washington  Lodge 
No.  54,  Michigan  Lodge  No,  1,  Detroit  Lodge  No. 
128,  and  Sides  Lodge  No.  155,  It  was  dedicated 
on  February  22.  1876. 
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Sla\  erv  began  aim  "it  with  the  settlement  The 
Indians  who  gathered  near  the  lort  bright  with 
them  eapt  ves  tdken  in  battle  and  some  of  these 
were  transferred  to  the  trerth  In  1760  there 
were  both  Indian  and  Afncan  slaies  n  Detr  it 
Most  of  the  Indian  slaves  were  fr  m  the  I  an  nee 
tnbe  and  a  few  from  the  Qsage  Choctaw  ind 
other  western  tribes  who  had  been  capiiired  m 
war  and  sold  to  French  and  English  res  dents 
The  Indians  mide  exc  Uent  servants  and  com 
manded  good  prices  At  the  time  of  the  uapitula 
tion  It  was  stipulated  that  the  trench  nhabitanCs 
should  keep  the  r  nep;roes  but  they  were  to  restnre 
those  beIongin£[  to  the  English  The  following 
cc  p  es  of  letters  from  an  old  ma  luscr  pt  letter  b  )ok 
of  Phyn  &  Ellice  1 1  possession  of  the  Buflalo  His 
toncal  Society  gie  an  dea  of  the  spirt  of  these 
olden  times   and  detail   the   methods  of  sale  and 


We  have  received  two  negro  beys  ;  ihe  oldtsl 
■Slirfins,  at  Detroil,  and  is  entered  in  our  Ordei 
are  onlircly  al  a  loss  ivhel  10  do  with  thai  fal-gul 
order?  for  none  such  for  any  of  our  corresponden 
by  any  means  want  lum  for  ourselves.  *  ■ 
bills  of  sale  necessary  with  these  African  genilem 


SCHENECTADV,  22  Man 


fifty  pounds,  New  York  currency, 


It  their  qualification 


the  pnces  paid  for  slaves  for  this  market 

Tc  Mr.  yoA-  F„yU„^,  DiirQii; 
Dkah  Sir.- 

your  wench  will  be  forwarded,  together  with  a  negro  hoy,  if 
she  may  some  time  hereafter  choose  a  husband.     We  apprf 
he  will  be  useful  to  you,  or  advantageous  about  Ilic  ,=loop,  0 
can  dispose  of  him  as  you  find  best.    The  price  is  fifty  p, 

ScHENECTADV.  7  July,  i;fc. 
Before  this  reaches  you   we  hope  every    former  order  will  be 

beg  you  ■lltxeeuteiinmediately  on  receipt.    ••    •    We  shaLI  be 
pleased  to  hear  how  beaver  is  selling.    »   •   •    If  you  have  wam- 

■hend 

Mr.  Jamts  Stirling,  I 


New  York,  with  a  view  10  be  particular  and  eipeditioua  in  making 

ins  of  sii  boats  is  under  the  direction  of  James  McDonald,  who 

tried  all  in  our  power  to  procure  the  wenches  and  negro  lads,  but 
it  -s  imposMble  to  get  any  near  your  terms.  No  green  negroes  are 
now  brought  into  this  Province.    We  can  purchase  negroes  from 

to  seventy  pounds.    If  such  will  he  acceptable,  advise  attd  you 


Yours,  lie,. 

The  official  returns  made  to  the  governor-general 
in  1773  showed  that  there  were  then  ninety-six 
slaves  at  the  settlement  along  the  Detroit ;  five 
years  later  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  After  another  interval  of  five  years  the 
number  was  reported  at  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  in  1782  there  were  seventy-eight  male  and 
one  hundred  and  one  female  slaves. 

Among  other  old  records  at  Detroit  there  is  a 
document  given  by  John  Askin,  grandfather  of  the 
late  E.  A,  Brush,  dated  September  9.  1766,  and 
saying,  "  I  set  at  liberty  and  give  full  freedom  unto 
my  Pawnee  slave  Monnette,  which  I  had  from 
Mons.  Bamjssa  at  Michilimackinac."  On  October 
19, 1794,  the  same  Mr.  Askin  bought  of  James  May 
a  negro  man  Pompey,  for  forty-five  pounds,  and  on 
January  3,  1795,  he  sold  him  to  James  Donaldson 
for  fifty  pounds. 
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The  Ameritaii  State  Papers  (Volume  I.,  page 
146)  contain  an  interesting  account  of  an  effort  to 
have  slavery  legalized  in  this  region.  The  facts  were 
as  follows :  On  November  22,  1 802,  Governor  Har- 
rison issued  a  proclamation  notifying  the  people  of 
an  election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  oji 
December  11.  Delegates  were  then  to  be  eleclcil 
to  a  convention  called  for  December  20,  at  Vin- 
cennes ;  the  main  object  of  the  convention  to  be 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  securing  the 
repeal  or  suspension  of  Article  VI.  af  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  prohibited  the  holding  of  slaves  in 
the  Territory.  No  representation  was  solicited 
from  Wayne  County,  probably  because  it  was  so 
well  understood  that  Michigan  would  soon  be  a 
separate  Territory  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  consult  its  citizens  on  a  question  of  this  charac- 
ter. Governor  Harrison  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion, and  it  was  decided  to  pctiti<in  Congress  t,i 
suspend  the  said  article  for  ten  years.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  tliat  the  celebrated  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  the  delegates 
was  referred,  made  a  report  declaring  that  "  the 
labor  o£  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote  the 
growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region. 
*  *  *  The  committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous 
and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  northwestern  country  and  to  give  strength  and 
security  to  that  extensive  frontier."  After  hearing 
the  report,  Congress  refused  to  suspend  the  articles, 
and  the  Territory  was  preserved  to  freedom. 

In  tracing  the  question  through  the  years,  we  find, 
in  a  letter,  dated  April  2,  1803,  that  William  Elliott, 
of  Sandwich,  requested  James  Henry,  of  Detroit,  to 
keep  Mr.  Ormsby's  man  in  jail  a  few  weeks  until  he 
could  sell  or  dispose  of  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  lire  in  1805  there  were  six 
colored  men  and  nine  colored  women  in  the  town. 
That  their  numbers  increased  is  evident,  for  in  1807 
Governor  Hullorganizedaconipanyof  negro  militia. 
Many  of  the  older  citizens  had  one  or  more  slai'es. 
Joseph  Cam|jau  owned  ten  at  one  time.  One  of 
them,  nicknamed  Crow,  used  to  ascend  the  steeple 
of  St,  Anne's  Church  and  perform  numerous  gym- 
nastic tricks  for  the  amusement  of  those  who 
gathered  beneath. 

The  importation  of  slaves  was  discontinued  after 
September  17,  1792,  the  Canadian  Parliament,  by 
law  of  that  date,  directing  that  no  slaves  should 
thereafter  be  introduced,  and  that  all  born  there- 
after should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The 
ordinance  of  1787  had  previously  provided  that 
slavery  should  not  exist  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
At  that  time,  however,  this  region  was  not  under 
control  of  the  American  Government,  and  there  was 


no  barrier  to  the  holding  of  slaves  at  Detroit.  After 
its  surrender  in  1796,  slave  owners  at  Detroit  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  slaves  under  the  jay  treaty  of 
N'ovember  19,  1794,  which  provided  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory  surrendered  to  the  United 
Stales  should  be  protected  in  their  property.  The 
question  as  to  whether  slaves  could  be  legally  holden 
was  adjudicated  in  1807. 

A  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  in  which  Richard  Patterson,  of  Sandwich, 
sought  to  apprehend  as  slaves  Joseph  Quinn  and 
Jane,  then  residing  in  Michigan.  The  case  was 
tried,  and  on  September  26,  1807,  Judge  Woodward 
delivered  an  elaborate  opinion  against  the  claimant, 
on  the  ground  that  slavery  was  not  admissible  in 
Michig;an  "  except  as  to  persons  in  actual  possession 
of  British  settlers  within  this  Territory  on  the  1  ith 
day  of  July,  1796."  Those  who  had  possessed 
slaves  under  British  rule  continued  to  hold  them, 
and  the  official  census  for  1810  shows  that,  at  that 
time,  seventeen  slaves  were  held  in  Detroit.  On 
March  11,  1818,  the  assessor  of  taxes  forWayne 
County  gave  notice  that  the  Court  of  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  the  peace  for  said  county  had  made 
negro  and  mulatto  slaves  ratable  for  taxes  for  the 
current  year.  The  census  for  1830  showed  that 
there  were  thirty-two  slaves  in  Michigan,  but  by 
1836  all  the  slaves  were  either  dead  or  manumitted. 
Advertisements  for  runaway  slaves  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  as  late  as  1827. 

The  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  in  regard 
to  the  colored  race  found  expression  in  the  Act  of 
April  13,  1827,  which  provided  that  after  May  1  the 
names  of  all  colored  persons  should  be  registered 
in  the  county  clerk's  office ;  and  no  blacks  were  to 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Territory  unless  they 
could  produce  a  certificate  that  they  were  actually 
tree.  The  certificate  was  to  be  placed  on  record, 
and  twelve  and  one  half  cents  paid  therefor.  The 
colored  people  were  abo  required,  within  twenty 
days,  to  file  bonds,  with  one  or  more  freehold  sure- 
ties, in  the  penal  sum  of  $500,  (or  their  good  be- 
havior ;  and  the  bondsmen  were  expected  to  pay  tor 
their  support  in  case  they  were  unable  to  support 
themselves.  If  this  law  was  not  complied  with,  the 
blacks  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Territory.  The 
same  law  provided  penalties  for  kidnapping.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law  until  after  the 
riot  of  1833,  and  then  the  colored  people  fled  to 
Canada.  The  history  of  that  riot  is  as  (ollovre:  On 
June  14,  1833,  Thornton  Blackburn  and  his  wife, 
who  had  resided  here  nearly  two  years,  were  claimed 
and  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves  from  Kentucky, 
They  were  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
directed  an  officer  to  take  charge  of  them  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  claimant.  During  their  examina- 
tion before  the  justice,  a  crowd  of  colored  people 
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collected  in  great  excitement,  and  threatened  to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  the  law.  The  alleged  slaves 
were,  however,  conveyed  to  the  jail,  and  the  i:ro\vd 
dispersed.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
agent  of  the  owner  sought  to  have  the  slaves  de- 
livered up,  but  the  sheriff,  fearing  a  disturbance,  de- 
clined During  the  day  a  number  of  colored  per- 
sons were  perm  tted  to  have  access  to  the  prisoners, 
and  one  woman  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cell 
with  the  fern  le  slave  till  after  dark.  The  latter  ex- 
chanj,ed  cloth  n^  with  her  visitor,  and  thus  made 
her  escape  Meantime  the  colored  people,  armed 
with  clubs  assembled  in  large  numbers  on  the 
common  near  the  jail,  and  showed  a  deierraina- 
tion  to  attempt  a  rescue;  but  after  the  departure  of 
the  steamboat  m  the  evening  they  dispersed,  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  slaves  would  not  be  removed. 
On  Monday  they  again  assembled  in  increased  num- 
bers ^athermg  m  groups  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  jail  armed  with  clubs,  stones,  and  pistols. 
There  was  also  a  large  number  of  theni  on  the 
wharf  where  the  steamboat  lay.  A  little  before  four 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sheriff  went  to  the  jail, 
and  a  carriage  was  driven  up  to  convey  Blackburn 
to  the  boat ;  but  he  was  hardly  seated  before  the 
negroes  attacked  the  carriage;  the  sheriff  then  at- 
tempted to  convey  him  back  to  the  jail,  but  as  he' 
was  going  in  the  negroes  made  a  rush,  rescued  the 
slave,  put  him  in  a  cart,  and  he  escaped  to  Windsor. 
He  was  then  arrested  by  the  Canadian  authorities  and 
lodged  in  Sandwich  jail.  They  were  requested  by 
the  State  authorities  to  deliver  him  up,  but  refused 
to  do  so,  and  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  m^lce  Sheriff  Wilson  was  dangerously 
wounded.  The  excitement  in  the  city  was  intense, 
and  several  colored  persons  were  arrested.  There 
were  no  sufficient  means  of  preserving  order,  and 
Governor  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  on  a  visit,  ordered  a  com- 
pany of  troops  from  Fort  Gratiot  to  proceed  to 
Detroit  to  "aid  the  civil  authority  in  support  of  the 
laws."  As  affording  further  and  more  permanent 
protection,  the  citizens,  at  a  public  meeting,  on  July 
10,  decided  to  establish  a  city  watch,  "to  consist  of 
sixteen  persons,  to  continue  until  the  trial  or  dis- 
charge of  the  colored  persons  who  are  now  under 
arrest  for  riotous  conduct." 

Public  sentiment  became  increasingly  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  on  April  26,  1837,  the  Detroit  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  organized.  The  1 
contained  the  following  articles ; 


e  n^ht  Ed  kgislate  ' 


the  mioivereary  of  the  emanciiKiiign  of  the  British  West  lnd[»3. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  1837  were; 
Shubaei  Conant,  president;  Edward  Brooks,  Edwin 
W.  Cowles,  and  Cullen  Brown,  vice-presidents; 
Charles  Henry  Stewart,  secretary;  George  F.  Por- 
ter, treasurer;  William  Kirkland,  Alanson  Sheley, 
and  Peter  Bough  ton,  executive  committee.  In  1839 
Robert  Stewart  was  president,  and  A.  L.  Porter, 
corresponding  secretary.  The  society  was  in  exist- 
ence only  a  short  time,  but  its  spirit  remained,  and 
its  principles  grew  increasingly  popular. 

In  January,  1842,  the  ex-slave,  Henry  Bibb,  came 
to  Detroit,  and  in  1844  and  1845  he  lectured  in 
Michigan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberty  Asso- 
ciation, a  political  organization  which  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  anti-slavery  candidates  Horace 
Hallock  was  preside       CUB  p 

dent,  and  S.  M.  Holm  j 

On  September  18  85  C  gr  j  d  h 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.    J  j        d  d  i  gh 

be  arrested  in  any  S  pp        d    p       !      ( 

to  secure  their  arres        d  d         d    h       h 
mony  of  fugitives,  in      y        1  g    w    g  f    h 

arrest,  should  not  b  dm  d  Th  1  g  ly 
incensed  many  citize  d  as  d    b  h 

of  the  anti-slavery  fh     p       m         f 

Canada,  where  slave   b      m    f  d 

troit  to  become  andp  fdp  d 

fugitive  slaves  were  ly  p        g    h      gh    1 

city,  and  frequent,  ai  d  f  1     ff 

were  made  by  their  p  h  m      I 

October,  1850,  the  a  f         Id  m  d 

Rose  created  so  grct  m         h  1 

request  of  the  mayor  1  11  d 

three  volunteer  comp  h    p 

and  on  October  8,  1&5      h      h    k      f    h  1 

were  tendered  to  Joh  d         h       m  y       f      h 

action  in  the  case. 

The  attempts  to         k     f  g  I 

the  main  unsuccessfu    f  y    f    h     pe 

pie  were  opposed  to  ry         d    h     ^h    h     I 

upheld   them,   the     1       1    Id  fid        1 

outwitted.     There  w  pi         h         f  p 

extending  to  the  sla  1  d 

for  the  relief  and  tra  f  f  1 

A  paper  in  their  int    es         11  d    h     V  f    h 

Fugitive,  was  published,  hrst  at  Sandwich  and  then 
at  Windsor,  by  Henry  Bibb.  The  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1851,  contained  the  following  notice; 
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In  order  to  aid  the  runaway  slaves  a  RefugCL- 
Home  Society  was  organized  at  Detroit,  and  oHi- 
cered  by  the  active  members  of  the  Liberty  Associa- 
tion. The  society  bought  a  large  quantity  of  land 
back  of  Sandwich,  and  aided  in  settling  nearly  fifty 
families.  Its  operations  covered  the  period  from 
[85410  [872. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  working  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  on  Feb- 
raary   13,   1855,  passed   a  law  prohibiting    the    use 


STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE  UJNDERGROUND 

R.R.I!OMPM 

Hold  on  to  Your  Stock!! 

Tlic  tnarket  has  an  apward  tendency.    By  the  express  train  which  ar* 

rived  this  morning  at  3  o'clock.  Bfitecn  thousandilnllitniworthof  human  merchandise,  consisting  ol 
twenty-nine  able  bodied  men  and  women,  fresh  and  sound,  from  tltc  Carolina  and  Kentucky 
plantetions,  have  arrived  safe  at  the  depot  on  the  other  side,  where  all  our  syiipathiginiE  coloni/n- 
lion  friends  may  have  aaopitortonilj' of  espresuing  their  Bympathv  by  bringing  fi>r\varrl  donations 
tif  pkit^bs,  &e.,  forming  utensils,  pick  axes  and  hoes,  and  not  old  clolhe«;  as  these  etnigranLs  nil 
ran  till  the  soil  N.  B.— Stockholdnrs  don't  Ibrget ,  the  meetint;  to-day  at  2  o'clock  at  th<-  lorry  on 
ilje  Canada  side-  Alt  persons  dcdring  to  take  stock  in  this  prosperons  compauy,  be  sure  lo  be  on 
hand.  By  Order  of  the 

Detroit,  .Iprd  19, 1853.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


On  December  3,  I 


itch«[s,  in  which  he  found  [t 


The  above  fac-simile  reduced,  half  size,   of  a 

hand-bill  of  that  day,  shows  the  spirit  and  humor 

s  indulged  in. 


of  the  county  jails  lo  detain  persons  claimed  as 
fugiti\'e  slH\-es.  and  directing  ihe  prosecuting  attor- 
neys in  the  several  counties  to  defend  them.  On 
March  12.  1859,  John  Brown  arrived  in  Detroit, 
with  fourteen  slaves  from  Missouri.  One  of  these 
slaves  gave  birth  to  a  son  while  on  the  journey,  who 
was  named  John  Brown,  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  Windsor.  Besides  the  slaves.  John  Brown  had 
five  of  his  own  men  with  him.  By  a  most  remark- 
able coincidence,  or  as  the  result  of  a  pre-arranged 
plan,  Frederick  Douglass,  the  colored  orator,  was 
present  in  Detroit,  and  lectured  on  the  same  evening 
that  BrosK'n  arrived.  After  the  lecture  Douglass 
and    Drown,    with   George    De   Baptiste,   ^\'Tlliam 
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Lambert,  John  Richards,  Dr.  J.  Ferguson,  William 
Webb,  and  a  few  others,  met  at  the  house  o( 
William  Webb,  who  was  then  living  in  the  building 
now  known  as  1S5  Congress  St.  Kast,  and  held  a 
preliminary  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid.  Their  plan  was  to 
make  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  there  assemble  the  fugitive  slaves  in 
sufficient  nuinbers  to  protect  them  in  their  freedom. 
The  treachery  or  folly  of  one  of  their  number,  who 
made  known  their  plans,  forced  them  to  make  a 
premature  movement,  and  the  result  is  a  matter  of 
general  history. 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  COLORED  RACE. 
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The  Emdocipation  Prorlamation  was  one  of  the 
legitimate  retvults  of  the  meetine:  m  Detroit  The 
first  teiebralion  in  honor  of  the  da)  of  its  is'.ue 
was  held  (in  Jinuary  6   1863  at  the  rolored  Baptist 

One  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  historj  of  Detroit 
is  the  record  of  March  6,  1863.  The  events  that 
led  to  the  doings  of  that  day  are  as  follo\\s  A 
mulatto  named  William  Faulkner,  had  been  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  life  for 
an  alleged  outrage  on  a  little  girl.  The  war  with 
the  South  was  then  in  progress ;  a  draft  was  feared, 
and  the  ignorant  and  vicious  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  their  ill-nature  on  a  race  which  was 


claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war.  Faulkner  was 
arrested  on  February  26.  His  trial  began  on  March 
5,  and  on  that  day,  while  he  was  being  conveyed 
back  to  jail,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
pax'ing-stone  and  knocked  down.  The  mob  which 
surrounded  him  then  sought  to  seize  him,  but  the 
officers  succeeded  in  getting  him  inside  the  jail. 
The  next  day  he  was  again  taken  to  court.  The 
trial  was  concluded  and  he  was  sentenced.  While 
he  was  being  conveyed  back  to  jail,  a  squad  of  the 
provost-guard,  who  were  aiding  the  sheriff,  were 
attacked.  They  fired,  and  one  man  was  killed. 
The  mob  now  became  infuriated,  and  an  attack  was 
begun  on  the  colored  people.  Many  of  them  were 
fearfully  beaten  1  their  buildings  were  set  on  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  those  who  were  inside  ;,  and 
paving-stones  were  torn  up  and  thrown  at  those 
who  tried  to  escape,  thus  driving  them  back  into 
the  flames.  Many  had  always  doubted  Faulkner's 
guilt,  and  after  seven  years  had  passed,  the  doubt 
becoming  almost  a  certainty,  a  pardon  was  pro- 
cured, and  on  Friday,  December  31,  1869,  greatly 
to  (lis  surprise,  he  was  released.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  contributed  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  was 
established  at  a  stand  in  the  market,  which  he 
occupied  until  his  death,  about  seven  years  after  he 
was  pardoned. 

This  riot  caused  great  excitement,  but  it  was  the 
last  manifestation  of  the  prejudice  against  the  colored 
people,  who  were  soon  after  made  citizens  and 
clothed  with  full  power  of  self-defense.  Their 
efforts  to  obtain  citizenship  began  in  1843,  in  which 
year  a  State  convention  was  held  on  October  26  and 
27,  at  the  church  on  Fort  Street,  and  they  peti- 
tioned for  the  prujlegeof  citizenship.  In  November, 
1850  the  question  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  colored  people  was  loted  on.  and  the  vote  in 
Wajne  County  was  608  for  and  3,320  against  con- 
ternng  sui  h  n^ht  On  January  25,  1865,  a  second 
State  contention  w^s  held  at  the  Croghan  Street 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Legislature  was  petitioned 
to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  petition  was 
not  granted  but  the  i  ifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  on  March 
30,  1870,  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  fully  rati- 
fied, made  them  citizens  and  voters.  Tbe  restric- 
tive word  "  white  "  was  stricken  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Michigan  by  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
November  8,  1870,  and  the  votes  of  the  colored 
citizens  were  first  cast  in  Detroit  on  the  sdme  day 
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RECREATIONS   AND   AMUSEMENTS, 


The  early  French  colonists  had  abundant  oppo 
tunities  for  the  manifestation  of  their  natural  g  y  y 
even  in  this  far-off  wilderness.  The  whole  g  on 
was  a  natural  preserve,  and  its  hunting  and  h  h  ng 
facilitii;s  would  have  satisfied  the  most  enthu  a. 
sportsman  that  ever  threw  a  line  or  carried  a  gun 
Oars  plished  here  and  there  along  the  river,  and 
handling  the  light  canoe  the  dark-eyed  French  g 
showed  great  skill  and  grace.  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening  were  especially  given  up  to  gayety. 
The  people  had  been  to  mass  in  the  morning,  the 
penitents  had  been  duly  shrived,  and  the  benedii;- 
tions  of  the  priests  rested  upon  them  :  why  should 
they  not  be  gay?  They,  at  least,  seemed  to  know 
no  reason,  and  in  groups  and  parties  they  "  carri- 
oled"  along  the  beach  or  paddled  near  the  shore ; 
young  lovers  strolled  beneath  the  old  pear-trees, 
and  those  tall,  strong  sentinels  of  the  river-side 
dropped  mellow  offerings  at  their  feet.  Often  the 
sound  of  music  came  through  open  doors,  and 
within  light  heels  and  hearts  chased  the  time  away, 
Guas  and  fish-poles  were  alike  in  use,  and  the  finny 
and  feathery  tribes  should  have  known  when  Sun- 
tiay  came,  for  then  there  was  danger  all  around. 
Jtougainville,  who  came  here  in  1757,  thus  describes 
the  foot-races  of  that  day: 


ivard  Lalie  St.  Clair. 


hodi 

and  marshy.    The  French  gentleman  a 
ned  with  us  got  very  merry,    [nviled  th 

ud  the  two 
em  all  to  a 

^'  nih'ht  which  1  am  [o  give  to  the  ladies. 

Tuesday, 

*  * 

In  the  eveoing,  the  ladies  and  genllemer 

men.!;  the     n         wa  s-  b  I  an  assembly  here  before. 

The  se  e  ai  allu  on  to  Mademoiselle  Curie 
make  it  e  dent  that  h  s  d  ary  was  not  kept  for  the 
benefit  and  ns  rue  on  of  MoIHe  Brant  and  the  ten 
children  f  om  hon  S  r  \\  illiam  was  absent  for  a 
time.  Another  reference  to  the  lady  in  question  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Donald  Campbell 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  dated  Detroit,  June  9, 1762, 
He  says : 


sballoi 


biohday, 


fifteen  hundred  Indians  are  generally  prese 

nt  at  them;  the  length 

the  vilLige  of  the  PottowBlamies;  the  road  i 

there  are  some  posts  flied  in  (he  ground  ac 

both  eilremilies ;  the 

bets  are  very  high  im  each  aide,  and  consii 

it  nf  furs  on  one  part 

and  French  merchandiae  on  the  other,  for  1 

be  use  of  the  Indians. 

Tht  most  celebrated  racer  is  a  Frencbma, 

.named  Campau;  his 

It  is  evident  that  these  compliments  were  renewed 
through  Captain  Gladwin,  for  on  April  7,  1763.  Sir 
William  Johnson  wrote  from  Johnson  Hall  to  Glad- 
win at  Detroit : 


■h  might  ufler  of  payinj 


In  [761  dunng  a  visit  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
notwitlistandmg  the  dani,ers  .of  the  time,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  diary  show  that  amuse- 
ments were  not  forgotten: 

Sunday    6lh  (Seplember)       -V     ery  fine  niomlng.     This  day  1 


The  lady,  however,  yielded  to  the  suit  of  one  of 
the  Detroit  merchants,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  fron  a  letter  of  James  Stirling  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  dated  Detroit,  April  27,  1765 : 


Although  several  different  names  a 
these  extracts,  they  all  referred  to  the 
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Beaubien,  who  was  notably  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished. 

All  gatherings  o£  young  people  were  enlivened 
by  music  and  dancing,  and  if  no  violinist  was  to  be 
obtained  there  were  not  a  few  demoiselles  who 
could  lilt  the  dancing  tunes  so  blithely  and 


k    il 


■  1' 


dl 


\Vh      the 


E  g!   h     m     1       fli             d        1 

h    oc 

hthe 

tim        d    1      gh       f     h     1     l>  m 

d             f 

that 

lim          d         h          p       d         f 

f            I 

nary 

d  >       h         1       J     f    h         1 

1      d 

beat 

of     1     g                  d     h     h     1     f 

1 

were 

g  d    h                  f    h     b  11   oo 

d     h 

gay 

la  gl      f   m    r>   d                C  p 

c. 

f  the 

na  J                       t      d      W     h  p 

d  b  b 

very 

M     d  y     gh         h              1  h 

Later  on  dancmg    parties    or  a. 

.sembhes 

were 

a   a  g  d  for  by  subscription,  and 

several    ii 

ivila- 

0        o    hese  gatherings    written   e 

in  the  back  of 

p  a   ng   ards  are  preserved     Some  of  the  at 

n  use- 

m  n     of    789  are  described  in  a  letter  writCi 

en  by 

^    s  Ann  Pov\el]  who  was  here  ir 

1  May  of 

that 

>ea       She  sajs 

As  soon  m  our  vessel  anchored,  several  lad 

ies  and  gen 

tlemen 

came  on  bt.anl-;  they  had  agreed  upon  a  hoi 

use  for  us.  1 

ill  my 

brother  could  meet  wLih  one  that  would  soil 

(uund 

ourKlvea  at  home  Immediately.    The  [adies 

visited  us 

dress,  though  ihe  iveather  was  boiling  hot.    What  do  you  II 

binkof 

were  so  plentiful  as  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing ; 
and  box-runners,  then  much  in  vogue,  were  so 
easily  constructed  that  every  one  could  procure  a 
"turn-out,"  and  not  only  the  river,  but  the  Grand 
Marsh  on  the  east,  and  the  River  Rouge  on  the 
west,  became  race-courses  for  the  whole  community. 
This  last  locality,  the  Red  River,  as  the  English 
always  called  it,  was  the  favorite  place  for  this  sport, 
and  fast  pacers  were  in  special  demand  on  these 
occasions.  The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  post, 
dressed  in  sable-lined  robes,  with  masks  to  protect 
their  faces,  and  beaver  caps  for  the  heads,  were  well 
sheltered  from  the  winds.  De  Peyster  in  one  of  his 
poems  relates  at  length  how,  on  occasions,  dinners 
of  venison  were  barbecued  in  the  open  air,  and 
served  on  the  bank,  with  bearskins  for  seats,  and  no 
sign  of  a  table,^a  picnic  in  the  winter  time,  with 
the  deer  and  bears  as  lookers-on. 

The  following  advertisement,  from  the  Ga;?ette  of 
January  21,  1825,  gives  characteristics  of  the  sports 
on  the  Rouge : 


■F  MiCI 


T  NdH 


other  sports  on  the  ice,  as  practiced  in  his  boy- 
hoixl  days,  are  thus  described  by  Judge  Campbell. 


Edward  speaks  in  rapti 


re  they  coitid 


Ti  Bloody  IJridge  to  fair 


The  \vinter  season  furnished  many  a  scene  of  gay 
festivity.    The  little    French  or  Canadian  ponies 


Llight's  silvery  flow, 

ess  as  the  roe, 

ir  the  swarm  Hies  oat, 
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The  (ollowing  literal  copies  of  advertisements  from 
the  papers  (if  that  day  furnish  details  eoiiceniiiij;  the 
garden  and  the  entertainments  there  given  : 


Wincesbeneath  the  » 


Rare  Epcn  at  the  MkhJtjau  Gardci 
Wild  Goose  ivill  be  Ml  up  to  be  shot  I 
Tuesday,  aolh  Oclober,  at  two  o'clock  !■ 


For  picnic  grounds  the  Woodbridge  Grove,  lo- 
cated at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Michigan  and 
Trumbull  Avenues,  and  also  tlie  grounds  near  the 
fort,  were  deemed  desirable  as  late  as  1850.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  and  holidays  the  children  could 
ramble  in  the  woods,  inside  the  present  city  limits. 
In  the  spring  there  were  wintergreen  berries  and 
sassafras  to  be  gathered ;  and  later  on,  mandrakes, 
wild  strawberries,  and  huckleberries  called  many  to 
the  fields.  In  the  fall,  hickory  and  hazel  nuts  glad- 
dened the  eyes  and  stained  the  fingers  of  those  who 
went  in  search  of  them.  On  the  route  out,  bull- 
frogs and  tree-toads  frequently  enlivened  the  way, 
and  on  the  homeward  trip,  fireflies  illumined  thepath. 
Each  period  of  the  year  brought  its  own  peculiar 
games,  and  then  as  now  kites,  hoops,  tops,  marbles, 
and  ball  followed  each  other  as  regularly  as  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

Public  exhibitions  found  but  little  favor,  and  the 
Solons  of  the  Territory  did  not  encourage  them. 
On  April  13,  1827,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
"  If  any  person,  or  persons,  shall  exhibit  any  puppet 
show,  wire  dancing,  or  tumbling,  juggling  or  sleight 
of  fiand,  within  this  territory,  and  shall  ask  or 
receive  any  pay  in  money,  or  other  property,  for 
exhibiting  the  same,  such  a  person,  or  persons,  shall 
for  every  such  offense  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
nor  exceeding  twenty  dollars." 

The  most  enterprising  caterer  to  the  amusement- 
loving  public  was  Major  D.  C.  McKinstry,  In 
1834,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  only  about 
live  thousand  he  vas  at  the  sane  t  me  p  prietor 
of  a  theatre  n  c  r  u^  a  seum  ind  a  p  bl  c  gar- 
den, all  of  them  "leparate  and  d  st  net  fro  i  each 
other ;  and  in  f  ze  and  nanigement  they  vould  be 
creditable  e  en  1  ll  present  day  The  Circus 
occupied  a  large  ooden  bu  Id  ng  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Gratiot  and  Farrar  Streets;  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  theatre,  then  as  a  furniture  factory, 
and  was  finally  burned.  The  Michigan  Garden,  as 
it  was  called,  is  identical  in  location  with  what  was 
recently  known  as  Brush's  Garden;  it  was  bounded 
by  Randolph,  Brush,  Lafayette,  and  Croghan  Streets. 
The  garden,  in  1837,  was  described  as  being  "lo- 
cated at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town."  It 
contained  a  restaurant  and  bath-rooms ;  also  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  plants  in  great  variety. 


en  to  visiloi-u    The  Museum,  consistin 
::ciincnsuf  OmilhoLogy,  Mineials,  Cow 


k  through  upwards  or  i 


The  Museum  was  opened  on  May  13,  1834,  oc- 
cupying the  ttto  upper  stories  of  the  four-story 
buildLng  then  owned  by  Mr.  Godard.  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Jefferson  Aveiuie  and  Griswold 
Street  It  was  burned  out  in  the  tire  of  January  i, 
1842. 

in  after  years  several  valuable  private  museums 
and  collections  existed,  to  which  the  public  had  ac- 
cess without  charge.  The  collection  of  S.  W.  Hig- 
gins,  who  lived  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Williams 
and  Elizabeth  Streets,  though  not  large,  possessed 
much  of  value.  It  was  gathered  ciiiefly  by  his  son, 
who,  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Na\y,  visited 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  foreign  ports ;  it  was 
especially  noted  for  its  specimens  of  cutlery  from 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  best  private  museum 
was  that  of  Dr.  Louis  Cavalli,  located  on  Franklin 
Street,  east  of  St.  Antoiue.  It  was  established  about 
the  year  1S46,  and  was  open  daily  to  all  visitors, 
free  of  charge,  until  1852  or  1853.  The  collection 
embraced  many  rare  stones,  shells,  and  minerals, 
and  was  especially  complete  in  insects.     There  w 
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near  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  Congress  Streets, 
through  to  Bates  Street.  Congress  Street  was  finally 
cut  through  the  hill,  and  the  elevation  was  levelled 
many  years  ago.  About  1850  Shelby  Street,  from 
Jefferson  Avenue  to  the  river,  afforded  a  tine  op- 
portunity for  coasting,  and  sleds  oftentimes  went 
nearly  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  ri\'er. 

On  December  7,  i860,  the  first  skating  rink  was 
opened.  It  was  located  between  Third  and  Fifth, 
Beech  and  High  Streets.  Another  was  subsequently 
opened  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Woodward 
Avenue  and  Davenport  Street.  A  rink  was  also 
built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Edmund  Street;  and  in  1861,  and  for  several 
years  after,  skating  was  a  popular  pastime  with 
beaux  and  belles. 


\s  a  place  for  oit-doo  enterta  nments  Recrea 
I  on  Park  aff  rds  ail  fi  1 1  e  that  in  be  des  red 
It  s  located  on  tl  c  Rr  h  V  <ir  the  entrance  be  ng 
a  few  blocks  east  of  Woodward  Ax'enue,  on  Brady 
Street.  The  grounds,  embracing  eighteen  acres, 
are  fitted  up  to  accommodate  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds.  The  Reception  Building  has  every  needful 
appliance  for  comfort  and  convenience.  The  Park 
was  opened  on  May  10,  1S79 

A  Zoological  Garden  was  established  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  near  Tenth  Street,  and  first  opened  on 
September  5.  1 883.  U  was  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion, and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  expended. 


but  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  a  finani:ial  success, 
and  the  garden  was  closed  July  29,  1884. 

Between  1830  and  1840  many  of  the  prominent 
merchants  were  accustomed  on  Saturday  afternoons 
to  engage  in  a  game  of  football,  and  in  rolling  can- 
non-balls on  Jefter&)n  Avenue,  between  Griswold 
and  Wayne  Streets,  Billiard -tables  were  in  use 
prior  to  1805.  George  Meldrum,  in  bis  estimate  of 
losses  by  the  fire  of  that  year,  notes  "one  billiard- 
table,  $25."  A  noted  game  of  billiards  was  played 
at  Detroit  on  April  12,  1859,  between  Michael 
Phelan.  of  New  York,  and  John  Seereiter,  of  De- 
troit. The  match  took  place  at  Firemen's  Hall, 
Phekii  winning  by  ninety-si.-;  points. 

Among  the  noted  events,  in  the  way  of  recrea- 
tion, was  a  series  of  amusement  meetings  held  in 
Young  Men's  Hall.  The  use  of 
the  hall  %\as  given  by  Luther 
Bee  her,  and  the  first  of  a  series 
of  n  ght  entertainments,  which 
lasted  about  two  weeks,  took 
place  01  March  10,1874.  I'hose 
ho  a  ded  gave  their  sen-ices; 
so  ;,•!  stories,  and  music  formed 
the  programme,  and  the  hall  was 
filled  to  overflowing  every  even- 

On  June  7,  1875,  under  the 
JO  nt  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men  s  Chri.slian  Association  and 
the  H  ne  of  the  Friendless,  the 
Autl  ors'  Carnival  began  at 
■\  I,  Men's  Hall,  and  con- 
ed for  a  week.  The  aim  "of 
the  entertainment  was  to  repre- 
sent a|  firopriately  the  works  of 
noted  a  ithors,  and  it  was  admir- 
ably carried  out  at  an  expense 
of  o  er  $5,000. 

R  licr  skates  and  velocipedes 
came    no  common  use  in  1875. 

The     city    license    fees    for 

Theatres,  from  850  to  $200  per 
)ear  c  r  uses  $75  for  first  day,  and  850  for  each 
succeed  ng  dav  ball  alle  and  billiard-tables  pay 
$5  per  year  for  ea  h  alle    or  table. 

Athletic  and  aquatic  bports  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  organization  of  numerous  societies. 
The  Social  Turn  Verein,  or  German  Gymnastic  Asso- 
ciation, was  organized  June  17,  1853,  and  incorpor- 
ated February  6.  1855.  In  i86othe  society  erected  a 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Sherman  Street,  be- 
tween Russell  and  Riopelie  Streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000.  .The  Peninsular  Cricket  Club  was  organized 
in  1858.  The  cricket  grounds  are  on  the  west  side 
of    Woodward    Averu:p,    just    north    of    Fremont 
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Street.  One  of  the  most  noted  games  was  played 
with  the  All  England  Eleven  on  September  25, 
1879,  the  English  cricketers  being  victors.  On 
August  13,  1867,  a  great  Base  Ball  Tournament  be 
ganoii  the  cricket  grounds  and  lasted  nearly  a  week 

The  Detroit  Gymnasium,  an  organization  now 

g  f      p  g>  Ti  as         b  I  ngmj, 

pe  d       h    1     L  k  y  Office 

Th        p  b        d  by  I    F         d  Henrj 

d  [         d  M  A   Tl       [       d  A     elleck 

fi     tl      p        gV  (1  I      se      ver   a 

book  W  ood       d  A  C  ngress 

S  Old  p  rt     p  Febru 

y  9     858  lb  g         d      h     m  mbers 

p  d  II        J       y  h     O     April  6, 

859  w  d  p    d       nd    in 

86ohG>a>masnid  h     Seitz 

Buildi  g     H  was  !    g  I)  p  d      d  be- 

ry  pop  lar     I  h  d  ngress 

Street,  near  Larned,  to  what  was  knonn  as  the 
(jymnasium  IJuilding.  Here  it  lost  its  popularity, 
and  in  1867  was  practically  closed.  In  1876  the 
apparatus  was  turned  over  to  the  Voung  Men's 
Christian  Associatioii.  and  in  1885  was  still  in  use 
by  that  organization. 

Scottish  games  and  memories  are  kept  alive 
through  the  Detroit  Caledonian  Club,  organined  in 
1867.  The  Detroit  Schuctzenbund,  or  German  Shoot- 
ing Club,  was  organized  iu  April,  1855,  and  incor- 
porated July,  1866.  Its  building  is  located  in  a 
park  of  eleven  acres,  in  Hamtramck,  on  the  Mack 
Road.  It  was  erected  in  May,  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,0001  the  entire  property  is  worth  $io,ocx>. 
The  Audubon  Club,  originally  organized  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1868,  to  secure  the  preser\'ation  of  game, 
has  now  become  a  social  club. 

The  most  popular  and  flourishing  sporting  organi- 
zation is  the  Lake  St.  Clair  Fishing  and  Shooting 
Club.  It  was  organized  April  11,  1872,  and  incor- 
porated on  June  4  of  the  same  year.  The  origLnal 
plan  was  to  limit  the  club  to  twenty-hve  members , 
the  number  was  then  increased  to  fifty,  and  finally 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty.  A  stock  company  w  as 
formed,  which  owns  the  buildings  and  apparatus 
Members  must  be  owners  of  one  share  of  stoik 
and  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  The 
club-house  cost  $5,000,  and  is  located  at  the  north 
end  of  the  St.  Clair  Fiats  Canal.  The  boats  are 
free  to  members  of  the  club.  The  house  is  in 
charge  of  a  steward,  and  members  pay  a  stipukted 
sum  per  day  for  board  and  iiKlging  while  at  the 
house.  Friends  of  tneinbers  may  be  invited  to  the 
house,  if  they  are  not  residents  of  Detroit  or  towns 
immediately  adjoining.  The  Star  Island  House,  a 
public  hotel  located  near  by,  is  a  favorite  resort  in 


The  width,  length,  and  general  smoothness  of  the 


Detroit  River  makes  it  extremely  favorable  for 
boating  and  for  regattas.  These  opportunities  are 
every  year  increasingly  appreciated  and  the  boat 
clubs  of  Detroit  are  a  marked  feature  in  the  sport 
ing  life  of  the  c  ty  1  here  are  few  finer  sights  in  a 
summer  evening  than  the  boating  parties  the 
boats  are  often  manned  in  part  bj  ladies  and  the 
gay  unifjrms  and  bn^ht  flags  the  measured  dip 
of  the  oars  and  merry  laugl  ter  make  a  pleasing 
combination    f  s  ght  and    Dund 

The  oldest  brat  club  is  the  Detroit  It  was 
organ  zed  February  18  i8j9  ani  re  organized 
August  23,  1856.  It  owns  one  rf  tl  e  hnest  bolt 
houses  in  the  country,  erected  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
85,000.  It  was  originally  located  between  Hastings 
and  Rivard  Streets,  and  was  moved  to  its  present 
location,  between  Joseph  Campau  and  McDougall 
Avenues,  in  1877. 

The  Excelsior  Koal  Club  was  organized  on  May 
14, 1867,  and  incorporated  June  14,  1871.  Amended 
articles  were  filed  January  8,  1S78.  The  club- 
house, at  foot  of  Joseph  Campau  Avenue,  was 
erected  in  May,  1S67,  and  has  since  been  improved ; 
with  the  boats  and  other  property  of  the  club,  it  is 
valued  at  $5,000, 

The  Zephyr  ISoat  Club  was  organized  in  June, 
1867,  incorporated  May  12,  1875   and  disbanded  in 

The  Centennial  ISoat  Club  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 14,  1875,  and  incorporated  March  2  1876 
Its  boat-house,  between  Chene  Street  and  Joseph 
Campau  Avenue,  cost  $550,  and  was  dedicated  June 
30.  1877. 

Other  boat-clubs  have  been  organized  from  time 
to  time,  but  most  of  them  maj  be  said  to  be  Iving 
on  their  oars.  For  the  purpose  of  ^eneral  practice 
and  the  management  of  regattas  and  rates  several 
of  the  clubs  were  united  under  the  title  of  the 
Detroit  Ki\'er  Naiy.  It  was  organized  m  August 
1867,  and  re-organized  in  June,  1868,  and  again  on 
June  8,  1874. 

Among  the  occasions  of  special  interest  to  boat- 
clubs  were ;  The  annual  regatta  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Amateur  Boating  Assot-iation,  July  14  1870, 
the  opening  day  of  the  Northwestern  Regatta  on 
August  14,  1877  ;  and  the  arri\dl  of  the  Shoe-wae- 
cae-mette  Boat  Club,  of  Monroe  on  August  3 
187S,  on  their  return  from  England,  August  6, 
1878,  was  the  opening  day  of  Detroit  River  Nav) 
Regjitta,  and  August  7  of  the  same  year  the  open- 
ing day  of  Northwestern  Regatta. 

On  June  28,  1879,  the  Detroit  River  Navy 
Regatta  took  place.  The  Wyandotts  won  a  two- 
oared  race,  the  Michigans  won  the  four-oared,  and 
the  barge  race  was  won  by  the  Detroit  Club. 

The  National  Rowing  Regatta  for  1882  was  held 
at  Detroit,  beginning  on  August  8. 
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CHAPTER    L. 


MUSIC   AND  THE  DRAMA.  — AKT,  AKTISTS,  AND   INVKNTORS. 


Music  is  indigenous  to  this  region.  The  first 
settlers  heard  not  oniy  the  rude  rattles  of  the  In- 
dians, but  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  songs  of  bobo- 
linlts,  larks,  and  robins,  to  whirh  the  chatter  of 
squirrels  and  the  call  of  the  wild  ducks  as  they 
swept  over  the 
town  formed  a  fit- 
ting chorus.  There 

the  din  of  drums, 
the  plash  of  pad- 
dles, and  the  lusty 
songs  of  the  trad- 
ers as  they  rowed 
up  and  down  the 

Music  was  need- 
ed to  cheer  the 
loneliness  of  those 
so  far  from  home, 
therefore  fife  and 
fiddle  were  in  con- 
stant play ;  and  the 
echoes  of  their 
tones  linger  still 
about  the  town, 
and  their  memories 
are  linked  with  the 
music  of  to-day. 

In  oiden  times, 

churches  were  the 
foster-mothers  of 
all  singers.  The 
records  of  St. 
Anne's     tor    May 


AT  THE  CAPITOL  B¥ 

THE  TVROLESE  JHKVSTREI^ 

fVbo  has  performed  In  the  cUles  of  B^tstoUj 
Jierr  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  OrleaiHi, 
and  all  the  principal  cities,  of  the  U.  Ntates 
with  great  applause,  rvspectfUlr  informs  (he 
liadles  and  Gentlemen  of  this  place,  that  he 
will  gire  a  Concert  at  the  Capitol  on  Thura^ 
^ogKod  fV{tf<^  evenings. 

OKDER  OP  PERFOBHANCE, 

fitlh.  Ship  Bt  sea  ( e«rMM) 
Jlh.  The  Cuckoo, 
Sck.  The  Swiss  Boy, 
901.110  aaOttBome. 


of 


V.     Tickets  la  be  bad  at  WmdwMlli's 

and  Bt  tile  IHaBsiMi  Boose. 
Dttiva,Jmu»l,  163a. 


15.  1755. 
the     marriage 

Jean  Baptiste  Ro-  F:vc-bimile 

ooux,     "  Chorister 
of     the     Parish;" 
and  the  Pontiac  Manuscript  telis  of  i 
concert  given  on  June  3,  7763,  in  honor  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

Later  on,  in  1815,  there  were  many  excellent  sing- 
ers among  the  troops  stationed  here.  Their  favorite 
resort  was  the  Yankee  Boarding  House  on  Bates 


Street,  where  they  would  gather  to  sing  and  tu 
drink  "hot  flip."  In  more  recent  days  the  singers 
of  the  city  occasionally  united  in  musical  societies, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  dining-room  of  some  one 
of  the  hotels  would  be  transformed  into  a  concert 
hall.  Among  the 
noted  local  vocal- 
ists Madame  \'r,- 
rian  Hoffman  wa-: 
prominent,  and  in 
more  recent  day. 
Edward  Scovel 
and  D. V.Bell, Jr.. 
have  attained  more 
than  local  fame. 
Ronaldson  Hunt, 
one  of  the  best  of 
character  singers, 
went  from  here  to 
California. 

At  various  times 
■we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  visits 
from  musical  ar- 
tists whose  fame 
is  in  all  lands. 
Theresa  Pa  rod! 
and  Amalie  Patti 
were  here  October 
23,  1851;  Adelina 
Patti,  July  1. 1860; 
Gottschalk,  April 
21,  1863;  Carlotta 
Patti,  February  10, 
1882;  and  Nilsson, 
Lucca,  Mario,  An- 
na Bishop,  Capoul, 
Cap',  Kellogg, 
viFTY  VE.iKs  *(ia.    (HeU  Size.)  PhiUips.  and  Cam- 

panini  at  other 
times.  William  H. 
Doane  and  Philip  Phillips  have  sung  several  times 
in  Detroit;  and  Dudley  Buck,  the  great  organist, 
Carl  Zerrahn,  director  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  I-yman  Wheeler  were  in  at- 
tendance at  a  Normal  Musical  Institute  in  July  and 
August,   1876,  and  also  in   1877.     These  Institutes 
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■  were  arranged  by  Professor  S.  S,  Jackson,  and  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  participated. 

Among  the  musicians  and  teachers  formerly  resi- 
dents of  Detroit,  the  best  known  were  P.  De  Coster, 
Professor  Merceron,  J.  Monds.  C.  i-I.  Levering,  the 
Sotges,  Sig.  Martiney,  C.  Hess.  H.  Schonacher,  G. 
A.  Metzgar,  E.  Hoffman,  the  Yarndleys  {Thomas, 
Richard,  and  Joseph),  Signor  1>.  Centemeri,  Pro- 
fessor Philbrick,  C.  Swinscoe,  T,  M.  Towne,  J. 
Zundel,  L.  H.  Elaisdel.  J.  Hammill  Marum,  and 
E.  S.  Mattoon. 

The  oldest  musical  assL>c:iation  in  the  city  is  the 
Harraonie  Society,  It  was  organized  on  June  i, 
1849,  and  incorporated  in  1852.  The  ( 
of   its  beautiful    and   con\-enieiit    building. 


southwest  comer  of  Lafayette  and  Beaubien  Streets, 
was  laid  October  ^ 2,  1874,  and  the  hall  dedicated 
on  November  11,  1875.  The  lots,  building,  and 
furniture  cost  about  $60,000.  The  property  is  man- 
aged by  nine  directors,  five  of  them,  and  then  four, 
being  elected  on  alternate  years.  The  society  em- 
ploys a  musical  di.'ector,  secretary,  and  steward; 
and  its  annual  expenses  are  $7,500,  Although  offi- 
cered and  managed  by  dernians,  it  numbers  among 
its  members  many  leading  i-iti/ens  of  other  nationali- 
ties. The  musical  directors  of  the  society  have 
been:  1849-1851,  ~  Wiehlp;  i8sr-i863.  John 
Marx;  1S63-1866,  Charles  Stein;  i866-i87[,  H. 
Bishop;  1871-1873, Carl  Hints;  1 873-1 886, F.  Abel; 
1886-        ,  W.  Yunck. 

A  society  called  the  Detroit  Musical  Association 
was  organized  nn  November  2,  1850,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  V.  T.  Howe,  president;  C.  S, 
Adams.  \Hce-president ;  C.  H,  A\'ery, 
T,  Cole,  secretary.    The  committee 


sisted  of  J.  L,  Whiting,  C.  A.  'irow  bridge,  C.  iiuL.s, 
C.  R.  Morse,  and  U.T.llowe.  Under  their  auspices 
and  managed  by  Professor  Charles  Hess,  a  musical 
convention  was  held  from  June  10  to  14,  1857,  at 
the  First  M,  K.  Church,  on  the  corner  of  ^\"oodward 
Avenue  and  State  Street.  Professor  Saroni,  of  New 
York,  was  present  and  delivered  an  address. 

The  Detroit  Philharmonic  Society  was  orj,anized 
in  1854.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  P.  Cente- 
meri, and  flourished  until  about  i860,  when  the 
director  moved  to  New  York,  From  1868  to  1870 
another  society,  with  the  same  name,  was  in  opera- 
tion, with  A.  Elder  as  president. 

The  Concordia  Society  wis  orgam/ed  on  Febru- 
ary 33,  186,  under  the  leadership  of  \\  Kopp,  In 
July,  1867,  he  was  suneeded  by  I  Ape!  and  two 
months  latei  bj  J  T  nnettL  He  wt.  followed  in 
1S72  by  Piofc'-ti  Abel  H  I.ishop  became  the 
leader  on  Ji  ne  I  1874  and  L.  J  rc\tdg  on  January 
15,  i88j.  The  soua\  'l\  is  incorporiltd  April  10. 
1873,  and  iieet  at  175  t^ratiot  Avenue  between  St. 
Antoine  and  Beaubien  Streets 

The  Nicolio  PhiMnrmomc  Societj  with  Joseph 
Nicolao  as  leader  wns  organized  in  1873  and  con- 
tinued for  se\  eril  vears 

A  musical  society  was  commented  about  1870  jn 
connection  vsith  the  Geiman  Workmgmens  Aid 
Soi'iety,  and  m  iintained  foi  some  years 

The  Detroit  \lusml  S<Mietj  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1870  m  the  p  irlors  of  the  Ml.  hig  m  pMhange. 
In  Feliruan  ihy  the  scr\ices  of  Professor  Abel 
were  secured  -11  mu'^ical  director  and  a  society  was 
organized  b)  the  mme  of  St  Cecilia  but  this  name 
was  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  Detroit  Musical 
Society.  From  its  organization  until  the  fall  of  1880 
the  rehearsals  were  held  in  Merrill  Hall,  except  for 
the  second  year,  when  they  were  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Griswold  Streets, 
On  the  completion  of  the  new  Music  Hall,  on  Ran- 
dolph, between  Croghan  and  Lafayette  Streets,  the 
society,  for  a  time,  made  the  building  its  head- 
quarters, and  then  returned  to  Merrill  Hall.  In  1881 
it  numbered  about  two  hundred  active  members, 
who  paid  five  dollars  per  year,  and  three  hundred 
honorary  members  who  paid  ten  dollars  per  year. 
S,  K,  Stanton  served  as  president  until  1878,  and 
was  succeeded  by  C,  H,  Wetmore,  The  secretaries 
have  been:  1875.  Joseph  Colt;  1876,  J.  G,  Erwin  ; 
1877,  to  October's,  1882,  F,  T.  Sibley.  Owing  to 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  members,  the  soci- 
ety practically  disbanded  on  Octobers,  1882.  Four 
years  later,  in  September,  1886,  it  was  revived,  with 
L.  S,  Trowbridge  as  president,  W.  W,  Munday  as 
secretary,  and  F.  K.  Abel  as  musical  director. 

From  1876  to  1879  a  Catholic  Musical  Society 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Freytag. 
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The  Detroit  Chorus  Union  was  organized  January 
19,  1872,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jackson. 
He  resigned  May  17.  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  Albert  Miller,  After  practicing  ten  years, 
the  society  discontinued  its  meetings  in  1882. 

The  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  with  E.  C.  Gore  as 
director,  and  L.  H.  Thomas  as  pianist,  was  organ- 
ized in  1873,  but  has  been  harmoniously  inactive  for 
several  years  past. 

The  Arion  Glee  Club  was  organized  in  February, 
1874,  with  C.  H.  Thompson  as  director,  and  J.  C. 


Batchelder  as  pianist,  it 
a  new  society  by  the  same 
G.  R.  Sihier  as  director, 
the  Detroit  Zither  Club,  organized  i 


lived.  In  1878 
organized,  with 
also  director  of 
May,  T877. 


The  Schumann  Society  was  organized  September 


24,  1883,  with  Oliver  J.  De  Sale  as  chorus  n 
and  J,  De  Ziehnski  and  L.  H.  Thomas  as 
directors.  It  had  an  active  membership  of  over  one 
hundred,  and  gave  several  successful  concerts,  but 
ceased  after  two  years. 

In  1874  a  new  factor  in  musical  education  ap- 
peared i  h  D  t  't  C  nservatory  of  Music,  estab- 
lished by  J  H  H  I  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
music  dcp  rtm  f  h  Detroit  Female  Seminary. 
Through  flu  I  ssical  music  has  become 
populari  d  and  h  w  l.s  of  the  great  masters  are 
familiarlj  k  a  d  h  s  is  also  true  of  the  best 
class  of  dn  mp  s.  In  1887  the  Conserva- 
tory had  533  ud  n  a  d  21  instructors.  The  De- 
troit School  of  Mu  established  in  1883,  Vet's 
Academy  f  Mu  882,  and  Mazurette's  Musical 
College  established  in  i887,are  large  and  flourishing 
institutions. 

The  meetings  of  the  North  American  Saenger- 
bund  June  34-27,  1857,  and  the  Peninsular  Saenger- 
fest  which  began  August  30,  1880,  under  the 
auspiies  of  the  German  societies,  were  both  notable 


The  first  piano  brought  to  Detroit  was  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Sclomon  Sibley,  formerly  Miss  Sproat. 
She  had  used  it  while  attending  school  at  Bethle- 
hem Pennsylvania,  and  after  her  marriage,  in  1803, 
brvujjht  it  with  her  to  Detroit.  It  was  transported 
00  horseback  from  Bethlehem  to  Marietta,  and  we 
may  therefore,  be  well  assured  that  it  did  not  com- 
pare 111  size  with  the  pianos  of  to-day. 

The  lirst  organ  nas  brought  here  by  Father 
Kichard.  During  the  War  of  1S12,  while  he  was 
occupying  the  farm  in  Springwells,  the  Indians  re~ 
mf^ed  the  pipes  of  his  organ  and  used  them  as 
horns  making  the  woods  ring  with  their  shouts  and 
tootinj.  Either  this  organ  was  repaired  or  a  new 
(.  ne  pr  icured  by  Father  Richard,  for  after  his  death 
in  183-'  an  organ  which  had  been  used  in  St.  Anne's 
uas  ijnen  to  Trinity  Church,  and  was  subsequently 
in  use  at  St.  Joseph's  Church.  In  1831  St,  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  procured  a  new  organ,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  trial,  on  Friday,  September 
30,  a  concert  was  given  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Newell. 

The  musical  compositions  of  several  Detroit  au- 
thors have  found  numerous  purchasers.  Of  various 
piecesherepublished,  it  issafe  tosay  that  over  a  mil- 
lion copies  have  been  circulated.  A  single  instni- 
mental  piece,  the  Detroit  Sehottisehe,  composed  and 
published  by  Adam  Couse  about  1854.  reached  a  sale 
of  over  one  hundred  tbousand  copies  in  America,  and 
was  republished  in  several  foreign  countries,  Signor 
P.  Cenlemeri  published  a  number  of  songs,  medita- 
tive in  character,  that  were  deser\'edly  popular.  Of 
two  songs  written  by  C,  T.  Lockwood,  of  Pontiac,  and 
published  by  Whittemore  &  Stephens,  "Don't  you 
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j;o.  Tommy,"  h:is  reached  a  circiiiation  of  some  five 
hundred  thousand,  and  "  Lottie  Lee  "  nearly  half  as 
many.  Of  his  "  Bouquet  March,"  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold.  Mr.  J.  H.  Whittemore 
composed  many  pieces,  some  of  which  had  a  large 
sale.  "  'T  is  for  him  that  mother  's  weeping,"  pub- 
lished in  1867,  sold  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
thousand  copies ;  half  as  many  more  of  "  By  old 
Oak  Orchard's  rippling  stream  "  have  been  disposed 
of.  Several  other  of  his  pieces  have  sold  to  the 
extent  of  thou^nds  of  copies  enh  F  S  Mattoon 
published  several  pieces  of  merit  one  was  entitled 
■■  The  Wood  Nymph  J  C  Macj  a  former  resi- 
dent, produced  some  \ery  successful  compositions 
"The  Little  Flower  jou  ga\e  me  and  Bring 
back  the  Old  Folks  have  reai  hed  a  sale  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  each  Messrs  C  H  Le\ermg  C 
Stein,  and  Richard  Yarndley  all  published  in'Jtni 
mental  pieces  which  hnd  occasional  purchasers 
I'rofessor  S  Mazurette  has  written  several  pieces 
of  which  Home  Sweet  Home  with  lanaiions 
has  probabi)  had  the  larsi^st  sale  Of  the  compo 
sitionsof  M   H   McChesnev      There   is  no  cne  to 

lelrome  me  hjme"  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  and  of  1  ve  been  drean  ing  of  my 
ci  ildhood  twe  itv  hi  e  thousand  cop  cs  1  a\  e  been 
so  d  Of  the  various  compositions  of  J  L  fruax 
probably  one  hundred  thousand  copies  haie  been 
issued  the  Wounded  Heart  pr  bablj  the  most 
IJopular  has  reached  a  sale  of  twent\  h\e  thousand 
copies  The  compositions  cf  James  E  Stewart 
and  O  F  Berdan  are  carefull>  wntten  and  ha\e 
found  many  purchasers 

Among  the  pipiihr  leaders  of  brass  bands  in 
f  rmer  days  the  names  of  W  H  Barnhardt  H 
Iicker   H   Bisl  op   and  H    kern  were  prominent 

I  he  last  named  leader  wis  portlj  11  the  extren  e 
■mA  ible  apparently  to  bio  v  any  1  orn  that  could 
lie  made  During  the  war  with  the  South  he  went 
\  ith  the  first  regiment  and  Pres  dent  Lincoln 
pronounced  him     the  biggest  blower  in  the  ser 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Opera  House  Band 
Ernest  Sieger  was  prom  nent  He  succeeded  Kern 
ind  was  followed  bj  Claries  Graul  then  came 
W  illiam  Bendi\  ai  d  then  for  ten  years  H  Bishop 
was  leader  of  the  band  He  was  succeeded  in  1877 
by  R.  Speil. 

Gideon's  Band  —  they  of  the  fife  and  drum — 
were  so  called  from  Giirdon  O,  Williams,  the 
nmateur  leader.  They  created  much  amusement 
between  1857  and  1861. 

In  1882  there  were  five  brass  bands  in  the  city,— 
the  Great  Western,  M.  Hayek,  leader;  the  Opera 
House,  R.  Speil,  leader;  the  Light  Guard,  led  by 
J.  D,  Elderkin ;  Gardner's  Band,  J.  H.  Gardner, 
leader;  and  Detroit  National,  led  by  M.  Steyskal. 


The  Theatre  in  l^eirott  seeins  to  have  been  an 
American  institution,  for  no  record  of  any  theatrical 
exhibitions  is  found  until  after  the  coming  of  the 
United  States  troops.  In  1798  military  and  civic 
entertainments  were  common,  and  generally  given 
in  the  old  council-house.  In  1816  a  theatre  was 
fitted  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large  brick  store- 
house at  the  foot  of  Wayne  Street.  The  soldiers 
made  the  scenery,  and  the  officers'  wives  painted  it. 
Among  the  amateur  performers  in  1829  were  Major 
John  Biddle  and  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General) 
J^mes  Watson  Webb  This  theatre  was  in  opera- 
tion almost  continuouslj  m  winter  seasons  until 
ibout  1830  In  that  \eir  a  theatrical  exhibition 
was  gi\en  in  a  barn  bel  nging  to  the  Steamboat 
Hotel  kept  by  the  well  known  Ben  Woodworth. 
Parsons  the  manager  was  a  man  of  considerable 
tileut  who  subsequenilj  doffed  the  sock  and  buskin, 
and  became  a  clergyman 

In  the  summer  of  1834  a  theatre  was  fitted  up  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Smart  Block,  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues. 
The  same  jear  the  brick  building,  still  standing  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Gratiot  and  Farrar  Streets, 
built  for  a  Methodist  Church  but  never  dedicated, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  for  a  theatre.  In  1836, 
and  1837  a  wooden  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Gratiot  Street,  was  in  use  for  theatrical  exhibitions, 
as  was  also  the  Museum  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  (iriswold  Street.  After  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Museum,  the  old  wooden  building  on 
Gratiot  Street  was  again  used.  In  1848  theatrical 
entertainments  were  given  at  the  City  Hall.  In 
1 849  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  on  Jefferson  Avenue 
opposite  the  Biddle  House,  was  opened ;  it  was 
sibsequenlly  called  "The  Varieties," and  then  tfte 

Tl  eatre  Comique."  It  was  burned  and  rebuilt, 
and  m  1883  was  turned  into  a  livery  stable. 

Abo  t  1864  an  old  church  on  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Congress  Streets  was  converted  into  a 
theatre  It  was  called  the  Athenaum,  and  used  for 
theatri  als  several  years.  The  old  Baptist  Church 
on  the  cjrner  of  Fort  and  Griswold  Streets  was 
also  at  one  time  used  as  a  theatre. 

The  Park  Theatre,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  built  in 
1878  was  turned  into  stores  in  1885.  After  the 
building  of  the  opera  houses,  the  better  class  of 
theatrical  exhibitions  were  given  in  them. 

The  first  German  theatre  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  St.  Antoine  Street,  near  Gratiot  Street.  In 
late  years  German  theatricals  have  been  given  in 
Concordia  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Rivard,  between 
Croghan  and  Lafayette  Streets. 

Among  the  more  noted  actresses  who  have  ap- 
peared on  the  Detroit  stage  may  be  mentioned  Julia 
Dean,  who  was  here  on  October.  1849,  and  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  August  4,  1851.     Ristori,  the  great 
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Italian  tragedienne,  played  on  January  it  and  12. 
1867.  C,  B.  Palmer  and  G.  A.  Hough— the  former 
proprietor,  and  the  latter  manager,  of  the  Detroit 
Alhensum — gave  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  two 
entertainments.  The  plays  given  were  "  Marie 
Stuart"  and  "Elizabeth."  The  price  of  reserved 
seats  was  five  dollars,  general  admission  three  dol- 
lars. The  performances  were  giveo  at  Young  Men's 
Hall,  at  that  time  the  largest  public  auditorium  in 
the  city.  The  enterprise  was  not  profitable,  the 
net  loss  being  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

Modjeska  was  here  December  12,  13,  and  14, 
1878,  and  again  in  October,  1883,  and  Janauschet: 
from  the  3d  to  the  6ch  of  March,  1882.  Mary  An- 
derson, Sothern,  Jeilerson,  Booth,  and  Barrett  have 
visited  Detroit  repeatedly. 

Detroit  is  particularly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
Bronson  Howard,  one  of  the  most  successful  drama- 
tists of  our  time.  The  American  plays  he  composed 
have  given  pleasure  to  thousands.  His  "  Fantine," 
a  drama  in  five  acts,  founded  on  ■'  Les  Miserables." 
was  first  produced  in  September,  1864.  at  the  De- 
troit AthenKum.  "Saratoga,"  his  next  piece,  a 
comic  drama  in  five  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York,  in  December,  1870, 
and  was  performed  continuously  for  one  hundred 
and  one  nights,  and  twice  revived  at  the  New  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre.  "  Brighton,"  an  English  version 
of  "  Saratoga,"  was  played  by  Charles  Wyndham 
in  London  in  1874-1875  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
subsequently  at  the  St.  James,  National,  Standard, 
Criterion,  and  Haymarket  theatres.  It  was  pre- 
sented two  hundred  and  forty  times  in  the  years 
named.  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  German,  and 
produced  in  Berlin.  In  1880  it  was  revived  and 
played  in  many  cities  throughout  Great  Britain. 
"  Diamonds,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  first  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  ran  fifty-six  nights.  "Moorcroft,"  a 
comedy  in  four  acts,  produced  in  the  fall  of  1874  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  was  less  successful,  run- 
ning only  two  weeks.  '-Hurricane,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  was  first  brought  out  in  Haverly's  Thea- 
tre. Chicago,  in  May.  1878,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879 
was  played  for  four  weeks  at  the  Park  Theatre 
in  New  York,  and  then  in  various  other  places. 
"  Truth,"  the  English  version  of  "  Hurricane,"  was 
produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  London,  in 
February,  1879,  and  ran  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
nights;  in  1880  it  was  performed  in  other  of  the 
principal  English  and  Scotch  cities,  and  up  to  1883 
had  been  produced  over  three  hundred  times  in 
London.  "  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  a  drama  in 
five  acts,  was  first  performed  November  30,  1878, 
at  Che  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  It  ran 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  nights,  and  has  been 
performed  repeatedly  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
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country.  The  English  version,  entitled  "  The  Old 
Love  and  the  New,"  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London,  on  December  15.  1879,  running 
one  hundred  nights  or  more,  and  has  been  given  at 
least  one  husdred  times  in  another  English  theatre. 
"Wives."  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  also  produced  in 
1879,  and  "Old  Love  Letters,"  a  one-act  comedy 
of  1878,  also  achieved  success.  Among  his  later 
productions  are  "Green-room  Fun"  and  "Baron 
Rudolph."  In  1882  a  four-act  comedy,  entided 
"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop."  began  a  successful  run. 
In  the  way  of  comic  operettas  and  farces,  F.  J. 
Thomas  has  achieved  a  local  reputation.  All  of  his 
plays  were  written  especially  for  entertainments 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
Industrial  School.  "A  Child  for  Adoption"  was 
performed  in  1873;  "The  Honest  Burglar"  in  1 874; 
"Our  Mamma"  in  1876,  and  "Engaged"  in  1877. 


ART,   .ARTISTS,  AND  INVENTORS. 

Before  the  present  century  began,  there  were  sil- 
versmiths in  the  city  who  produced  elaborate  and 
costly  silver  ware  and  ornaments,  and  skilled  work- 
i^n  in  gold  and  silver  have  always  found  employ- 

Among  our  former  quasi  residents  was  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  who,  while  living  at  Ann  Arbor,  was 
frequently  in  Detroit.  His  "Nydia,"  now  in  the 
University  Museum,  was  exhibited  here  on  April 
10,  J862,  at  Young  Men's  Hall;  his  "Ruth"  and 
"  Isaac,"  the  superb  bronze  doors  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  our  own  Soldiers'  Monument,  all 
attest  his  well-earned  frnne. 

J.  M.  Stanley  chose  Detroit  for  his  home  in  1835. 
After  a  few  years'  residence,  he  wandered  over  all 
the  West,  gathering  material  for  his  brush.  He  re- 
turned in  1863.  Daring  his  absence  he  painted 
from  life  representative  heads  from  forty-three  dif- 
ferent tribes,  his  collection  including  the  portraits 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Indian  chiefs  and 
noted  characters.  In  anticipation  of  their  purchase 
by  the  Government,  the  pictures  were  deposited  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  nation  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  their  destruction  on  January 
24,  1865,  when  a  portion  of  the  building  was  burned. 
In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Stanley  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  other  paintings,  chiefly  Indian  scenes 
and  studies.  One  of  his  best  known  single  paintings 
is  called  "  The  Unveiling  of  the  CoDspiracy ; "  it  por- 
trays the  Ind'an  girl  Informing  Gladwin  of  Pondac's 
treacherj  A  otl  e  The  Tr  al  of  Red  Jacket," 
represents  that  ch  ef  n  tl  e  ce  tre  of  a  group  of 
warriors  o  cralfor  t  hcraft  Se  en  of  h  s  works, 
"  Uncas  Gan  hi  nj,  fo  the  Buck  The  Trial  of 
Red  Jacket        Ird  ^n  Telegr^i  h        Bl    kfoot  Card 
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Players,"  "Hunteis,"  and  "On  the  War  Path"  have 
been  chromoed ;  all,  except  the  last,  were  produced 
in  Berlin. 

The  name  of  Alvah  Bradish  is  familiar  to  the 
older  citizens.  He  came  to  Detroit  as  early  as 
1837,  and  at  intervals  since  then  has  resided  here. 
From  1852  to  1864  he  was  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  the  university.  He  pa.inted  portraits  of  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  John  Biddle,  Judge  Morell.  Elon  Fams- 
worth,  H.  S.  Cole,  E.  P.  Hastings,  Z.  Pitcher,  R.  S. 
Rice,  D,  Houghton,  Hugh  Brady,   Lewis  Cass,  J. 


1883.  Both  exhibitions  brought  together  articles  old 
and  new,  curious  and  rare,  expensive  and  desirable, 
and  embraced  nearly  every  department  of  fine  arts. 
Crowds  thronged  the  hall,  and  the  exhibitions  were 
in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  city.  They  were 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fire  Department 
Society,  and  their  success  was  due  very  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  James  A.  Van  Dyke. 

Among  the  local  artists  and  amateurs  represented 
in  that  exhibition  were,  F.  E.  Cohen,  — .  Von  Bran- 
dis,  I„  T.  Ives,  George  Watson,    Robert    Hopkin. 


Kearsley,  D.  Cooper,  Thomas  Palmer,  E.  B.  V-.'ard, 
John  R.  Wiitiams,  A.  S.  Williams,  Charles  Lamed. 
S.  Conant,  George  Duffield,  and  William  E.  Ar- 
mitage. 

The  name  and  fame  of  T.  H.  O.  P.  Burnham  are 
preserved  through  his  picture  of  the  election  scene 
of  1837. 

C.  V.  Bond  was  here  from  1846  to  1853,  and  is 
favorably  remembered. 

A  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Firemen's  Hall,  com- 
mencing February  1.  1853,  lasted  three  weeks;  it 
was  repeated  in  February,  1853,  and  no  local  ex- 
hibitions of  equal  merit  were  held  in  Detroit  up  to 


R.  S.  Duncanson,  George  \\\  Clark.  W.  A,  Ray- 
mond, D'Almaine.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Baird,  C.  F.  Davis. 
A.  Smith,  Jr.,  — .  Bowman,  and  A.  F.  Banks. 

From  June  25  to  28,  1862.  a  Loan  Exhibition, 
managed  by  the  ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  held  at  Young  Men's  Hall,  and  many 
excellent  works  were  brought  together.  Among 
the  paintings  were  the  following,  claimed  as  origi- 
nals; "Martin  Luther."  by  Raphael,  a  landscape, 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  "Eece  Homo,"  by  Guido. 

At  various  times  some  of  the  noted  paintings  of 
the  world  have  been  exhibited  in  Detroit.  Dunlap's 
"Bearing  the  Cross"  was  here  in  September.  1826, 
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and  his  "Calvary"  at  the  Tresbyterian  Church  in 
August,  1830,  and  in  May,  1840,  with  his  "Christ 
Rejected,"  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Benjamin  West's 
painting  of  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  "  was  exhibited 
in  July,  1844,  and  Peale's  "Court  of  Death"  in 
July,  1S47.  Rossiter's  gjeat  paintings  of  "The  Re- 
turn of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark"  and  "Miriam,  the 
Prophetess,  exulting  over  Pharoah "  were  exhibited 
on  September  30,  1851,  and  for  several  days  follow- 
ing, at  Firemen's  Hall.  The  following  month,  com- 
mencing with  October  7,  Dubufe's  "Adam  and 
Eve"  was  on  exhibition  at  tlie  City  Hall.  It  had 
been  on  view  at  Detroit  sixteen  years  before.  About 
1853  Powers'  statue  of  "The  Greek  Slave"  was  on 
exhibition.  Trt'o  French  paintings.  "Jerusalem  in 
its  Grandeur"  and  "Jerusalem  in  its  Decay,"  were 
exhibited  in  1878.  They  were  valued  at  $30,000. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  of  June,  1887,  the  great 
painting  of  Munkacsy,  entitled  "  The  Last  Hours  of 
Mozart,"  for  which  General  Alger  paid  $50,000,  was 
exhibited  at  Young  Men's  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
various  philanthropic  and  religious  institutions. 

In  photographic  work,  Mr.  J.  E,  Martin  and  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  were  the  first  to  give  satisfactory 
results  b  Detroit.  On  March  6,  1855,  there  was  a 
notice  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  had  photographed  by  Turner's  process  with 
great  success.  Since  then  we  have  had  daguerreo- 
types, ambrotypes,  tintypes,  ivorytypes,  and  photo- 
graphs ;  and  in  no  city  is  finer  work  produced,  and 
nowhere  in  America  are  there  larger  or  bettei 
equipped  establishments.  I.arge  photographic  work, 
crayon  and  India-ink  portraits  are  made. 

From  May  30  to  June  1,  1883,  nearly  fifty  large 
and  choice  oil  paintings  by  noted  artists  were  ex- 
hibited at  Randall's  Art  Gallery, 

All  previous  local  exhibitions  were  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition  projected 
by  W.  H.  Brearley,  and  held  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The 
first  meeting  in  relation  to  it  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  James  F.  Joy  on  December  6,  1882 ; 
a  subsequent  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  New- 
berry &  McMillan,  and  a  resolution  passed  favoring 
the  proposed  exhibition,  provided  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty fund  was  pledged  to  make  good  any  deficiency. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  promoter  of  the  Art 
Loan,  the  following  persons  subscribed  $1,000  each 
as  a  guarantee :  R.  A.  Alger,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  H.  B. 
Brown,  Clarence  Black.  W.  Boeing,  C.  H.  Buhl,  W. 
A.  Butler,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Brodhead,  W.  H.  Brear- 
ley, A,  H.  Dey,  James  L.  Edson,  Moses  W.  Field, 
D.  M.  Ferry,  E.  S.  Helneman,  Charles  C.  Hodges, 
George  H.  Hammond,  James  F.  Joy,  Edward  Ran- 
ter, W.  W.  Leggett,  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop.  E.  W. 
Meddaugh,  W.  A.  Moore,  C.  R,  Mabley,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Mabley,  S.  R.  Mumford,  James  McMillan,  Hugh 
McMillan.  Richard  McCauiey,  S.  J.  Murphy,  Thorn- 


dike  Nourse,  John  S.  Newberry,  C.  A.  Newcomb, 
David  Preston,  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Francis  Palms, 
Philo  Parsons,  George  Peck,  Thomas  Pitts,  C.  C. 
Randall.  George  B.  Remick.  M.  S.  Smith,  E.  Y, 
Swift.  James  E.  Scripps,  George  H.  Scripps,  Thomas 
S.  Sprague,  Allan  Shelden,  W.  H.  Tefft,  David 
Whitney,  Jr.,  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  Willis  Walker. 

An  organization  was  effected,  and  committees 
were  appointed  as  follows  r 

Executive  Committee ;  W.  H.  Brearley,  chairman ; 
Fred  E  Farnsworth  secretary  John  L  Harper 
treasurer  H  1'  Baldum  Mrs  Richard  "itorrs 
V\  illm  Mrs  H  H  H  Cripo  Smith  Mn  Morse 
Stewart  Miss  Addms  Mrs  L  C  Skinner  Mrs  L  C 
n  olden 


City  Loan  Committee  :  Mrs.  Richard  Storrs  Wil- 
lis, chairman ;   Mrs.  Dr.   Fitzhugh  Edwards,  secre- 

Foreign  Loan  Committee:  Mrs.  H.  H.  H.  Crapo 
Smith,  chairman ;    Mrs,  Justin  E.  Emerson,  secre- 

Printing  Committee  :  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart,  chair- 
man ;  Miss  Jenny  Coyl,  secretary. 

Transportation  Committee  ;  Miss  Adams,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  Gen.  King,  secretary. 

Property  Committee :  Mrs.  E,  C.  Skinner,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  Alexander  Chapoton,  secretary. 

Hanging  and  Arranging  Committee:  Mrs.  E.  C 
Hoiden,  chairman;  Mrs.  Alfred  Russeli,  secretary. 

Finance  Committee:  H.  P.  Baldwin,  chairman ; 
Clarence  Black,  secretary. 

It  was  at  first  pro|)OEed  to  have  the  exhibition  at 
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Music  Hall,  and  on  April  5.  1883,  a  meeting  to 
ratify  the  proposed  plan  for  the  exhibition  was  held 
at  that  place,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Bishop  S.  S.  Harris,  D.  D..  LL.  D„  Rev.  C.  Reilly. 
D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Henderson,  S.  M.  Cutchcon.  and 
0.  W.  Wight,  M.  D.  At  the  meeting  a  letter  was 
read  from  T.  \V.  Palmer  pledging  $10,000  towards 
a  permanent  Art  Loan,  provided  $40,000  additional 
was  raised.  Doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to 
the  safety  from  fire  of  Music  Hall,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  building  especially  for  the  exhibition,  and  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Larned  Street, 
between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets,  was  rented 
for  the  sum  of  8;oo.  Plans  were  procured,  and  at  a 
total  cost  of  $i;,ooo  a  one-story  brick  building, 
135  X  153  feet,  was  erected.  The  plan  and  contents 
of  the  several  rooms  were  as  indicated  in  the 
annexed  diagram, 

A  very  complete  catalogue  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  furnished  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents,  showed  the  following  list  of  articles;  Oil 
paintings,  950 ;  water-color  paintings,  260 ;  examples 
in  sculpture,  [02 ;  bric-a-brac,  250;  etchings,  en- 
gravings, and  other  examples  in  black  and  white, 
1,000;  designs  in  bronze,  56:  textiles  and  fabrics, 
103;  curios  and  miscellany,  280.  Total,  3,100. 
Supplementary  exhibits  brought  up  the  total  numbet 
104,851,  An  idea  as  to  the  completeness  and  variety 
of  the  exhibit  is  given  by  the  statement  that  the 
various  schools  of  art  were  represented  by  the 
works  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  American,  one 
hundred  and  five  French,  sixty-four  Italian,  fifty- 
eight  German,  forty-five  English,  thirty-seven  Hol- 
land, and  twenty-three  Spanish  artists.  An  oil 
painting,  entitled  "  The  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine," 
was  presented  by  Pope  Leo  XllI, 

The  following  Detroit  artists  had  each  one  or 
more  oil  paintings  on  exhibition :  W.  B.  Conely, 
L.  T,  Ives,  J.  A.  Hekiiing,  Robert  Hopkin,  Percy 
Ives,  W.  H.  Machen,  G.  J.  Melchers,  J.  C,  Rolsho- 
ven,  Mortimer  L.  Smith,  George  Watson,  S.  A. 
Whipple,  John  Antrobus,  Miss  Hattie  Leonard, . 
Miss  Annie  Pitkin,  and  Delos  Bell. 

The  exhibition  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  Sep- 
tember I,  1883,  and  was  continued  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  up  to  No- 
vember 10.  A  total  of  134,050  persons  visited  the 
building ;  the  highest  attendance  was  on  October  27, 
when  6,476  persons  were  admitted  ;  the  lowest  was 
on  September  7,  when  there  were  711  admissions. 
Originally  a  silver  quarter  was  required  as  an  en- 
trance fee,  but  to  accommodate  those  who  wished 
to  present  tickets  to  their  friends,  ordinary  tickets 
were  finally  placed  on  sale.  The  exhibition  closed 
with  a  reception  on  Monday  evening.  November  12. 
The  total  receipts  were  about  $45,000.  and  the 
expenses  footed  up  $42,500. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  loan  and  immediately 
after,  a  canvass  was  made  for  siihscriptions  to  a 
fund  of  $40,000,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
grounds  as  a  site  for  a  permanent  Museum  of  Art. 
For  this  fund  each  of  the  following  persons  sub- 
scribed one  thousand  dollars;  R.  A.  Alger,  Clara 
A.  Avery,  II,  P.  Baldwin,  Joseph  Black,  W.  H, 
Brearley,  C.  H.  Buhl,  James  L.Edson,  ChariesEndi- 
cott.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Geo.  H.  Hammond,  Bela  Hub- 
bard, C.  B.  Hubbard.  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  James  Mc- 
Millan, Geo.  F,  Moore,  W,  A.  Moore,  S.  R.  Mum- 
ford.  C.  A.  Newcomb,  T.  W.  Palmer,  Francis  Palms, 
J.  E.  Scripps,  G.  H.  Scripps,  Allan  Sheiden,  M.  S. 
Smith,  Frederick  Stearns,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Toms,  E.  W. 
Voigt.  Hiram  Walker,  E.  C.  Walker,  Willis  E. 
Walker. 

By  request  of  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  and  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  their  services  in  behalf  of  the  Art  Loan, 
his  pledge  of  $10,000  was  applied  to  constitute  the 
following  persons  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the 
site  of  the  proposed  building  i  Fred.  E.  Famsworth, 
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John  L'  Harper,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Holden,  L.  T.  Ives, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Skinner.  Mrs.  H.  H.  H.  Crapo  Smith, 
Mrs.  Col.  J.  T.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart,  John 
L.  Warren,  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Willis. 
•  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  met  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  (884.  a  temporary  organization  was  effected, 
and  a  committee  on  site  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  May  17,  1884,  Mr.  Brearley 
announced  the  purpose  of  James  E.  Scrippa  to  give 
the  munificent  simi  of  850,000  in  futherance  of  the 
enterprise. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  adequate 
law  under  which  to  incorporate,  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise  were  compelled  to  wait  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  February  16,  1885,  and 
then,  on  April  16,  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  was 
duly  incorporated.  It  was  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  eight  -trustees,  six  of  them  to  be  elected 
by  the  persons  who  subscribed  $1,000  or  more  to 
the  fund,  and  two  by  the  board  of  aldermen  on 
nomination  of  the  mayor.  Of  those  first  elected  two 
were  to  serve  for  one  year,  tH'o  for  two  years,  two 
for  three  years,  and  the  remaining  two  for  four 
years,  all  trustees  subsequently  chosen  to  serve  for 
four  years.  The  first  trustees  were  T.  W.  Palmer, 
W.  A.  Moore,  L.  T.  Ives,  W.  H.  Brearley.  James  E. 
Scripps,  D.  M.  Ferry,  James  McMillan  and  Don  M. 
Pickinson,  the  last  two  being  appointed  by  the  city. 

The  officers  for  1885  were:  President.  T.  W. 
Palmer ;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Moore ;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Famsworth.  During  this  year  the  original  painting, 
"  Peale's  Court  of  Death,"  was  presented  by  Geo. 
H.  Scripps.  The  work  of  raising  by  subscription 
the  sum  of  8 100,000  for  a  building  was  entered 
upon,  and  chiefly  through  the  energy  and  persistence 
of  Mr.  Brearley  by  April  13.  1886,  the  entire  amount 
was  subscribed,  and  on  August  24,  having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  what  he  started  out  to  accomplish,  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  a  trustee,  C.  B.  Hubbard,  who 
had  been  elected  secretary  in  May,  1886,  being 
elected  atrustee  in  his  place.  In  1888  Mr.  Brearley 
was  re-elected  a  trustee,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  took  the 
place  of  Don  M.  Dickinsoji,  removed  from  the  city. 
The  work  o(  organization  gradually  went  forward, 
and  an  art  exhibition,  lasting  from  May  29  to  June 
24,  i886,washeldat  Merrill  Hall.  The  question  of 
the  site  of  the  (woposed  Museum  excited  much  inter- 
est, and  was  finally  decided  by  the  donation  by  resi- 
dents on  Jefferson  Avenue  of  a  lot  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Hastings  Street, 
the  site  costing  $25,000.  and  during  1887  the  organi- 
zation began  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon. 

Iivventors  and  Inventions. 
In  variety  and  importance,  the  inventions  of  cer- 
tain of  our  citizens  are  deservedly  famous.     Burt's 
solar  compass,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  in\en- 
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tions.  was  patented  by  William  A,  Burt  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  [836,  and  fully  perfected  in  1850,  It  was  ex- 
amined and  commended  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
1851.  and  r      '    dap*  d  1   t  th   W    Id'   Fair 

of  that  yea  i  call  d  I  mp  b  ause, 
by  an  ingen    u  g  m  n      h        j       t    1      sun 

are  utilized  b      h  h  h        bles  the 

surveyor  tod       m  'y  h    P         n    f      due 

north  and  1    I  Bj  r\  n  be 

accurately  m  d  m  I  I  n  h  h  old 
style  of  compass  would  be  almost  useless.  Its  value 
is  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Government 
that  it  is  required  to  be  used  in  government  surveys ; 
and  without  it  a  large  amount  of  government  land 
could  have  been  properly  surveyed  only  by  the  out- 
lay of  more  money  than  the  land  was  worth.  The 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
largest  and  most  productive  copper  mine  in  the 
world,  was  discovered  through  the  use  of  this  instru- 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  inventions,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  from  i860  to  1863  Thomas 
A,  Edison,  while  a  train-boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  was  frequently  in  Detroit,  and  divided  his 
time  between  the  Telegraph  and  Free  Press  offices 
and  the  Public  Library.  While  here  he  formed  the 
idea  of  reading  all  the  books  in  the  library,  and  be- 
ginning with  those  on  a  lower  shelf,  he  actually  read 
a  row  of  books  occupying  a  shelf  Hfteen  feet  in 
length  before  other  plans  and  duties  caused  him  to 
desist.  Among  the  books  on  that  lower  shelf  were 
Newton's  "Principia,"  Ure's  Dictionary,  and  Bur- 
ton's "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

With  his  name  that  of  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele 
should  be  mentioned;  his  electric  light  was  first 
publicly  exhibited  on  July  6,  1879. 

The  astronomical  clock  invented  by  Felix  Meier 
is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  in  many  respects  it 
is  the  superior  of  all  others.  It  was  first  exhibited  in 
1S79.  It  is  eighteen  feet  high,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
five  feet  thick,  and  weighs  four  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  run  by  weights  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds, 
and  is  wound  up  once  in  twelve  days.  The  case  is 
of  black  walnut,  elegantly  car\-ed.  and  engraved 
with  symbols  of  the  United  States.  At  the  top  is  a 
marble  dome,  with  a  figure  of  Washington  in  his 
chair  of  state,  protected  by  a  canopy  surmounted 
by  a  gilded  statue  of  Columbia;  on  either  side  of 
the  figure  of  Washington  are  colored  servants  in 
livery,  guarding  the  doors  between  the  pillars  that 
support  the  canopy ;  on  the  four  comers  of  the  clock 
are  figures  emblematic  of  the  march  of  life ;  the  two 
lower  comers  are  supported  by  female  figures  with 
flaming  torches,  one  that  of  an  infant,  the  second  a 
youth,  the  third  a  man  in  middle  life,  and  the  fourth 
an  aged  man ;  still  another  figure,  directly  over  the 
center,  represents  Death.     All  of  these  figures  are 
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furnished  \\ith  beils  and  hammers,  and  at  the  end  nnd  extends  the  right  hand,  presenting  the  Declara- 
of  every  quarter  of  an  honr  the  infant  strikes  its  bell,  lion  of  Independence ;  the  door  on  the  left  is  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  half  honr  the  youth  strikes,  the  hy  the  servant,  and  all  the  Presidents  from  Wash- 
man  strikes  every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  old  Ington  to  Hayes  enter  in  procession,  dressed  each  in 
man  strikes  the  hour,  and  the  figure  of  Death  gives  the  costume  of  his  time.  Passing  before  Washing- 
the   appropriate   number   of   stroke.';   for   the   hour,  ton,  they  raise  their  hands  as  they  approach  him, 


The  infant's  bell  is  smali  and  sweet-toned ;  the 
youth's  bell  larger  and  louder;  the  bell  of  manhood 
strong  and  resonant :  that  of  old  age  diminishes  in 
strength,  while  the  bell  of  the  skeleton  has  a  deep, 
sad  tone.  When  Death  strikes  the  hour,  a  music- 
box  concealed  within  the  clock  begins  to  play;  the 
figure  of  Washington  slowly  rises  from   the  chair. 


*a!k  across  the  platform,  and  disappear  through 
the  opposite  door,  which  is  promptly  closed  by  the 
second  servant.  Washington  then  resumes  his 
chair,  and  all  is  again  quiet,  save  the  measured  tick 
of  the  huge  pendulum.  Figures  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant  and  of  Professor  IVIorse,  inventor  of  tele- 
graphy,  rest    upon    the    miliars  that  support    the 
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planetary  system.     The  as  I      d  m    h 

matical  calculation,  if  kept  up  w    Id   h  w  h 
rect  movement  of  the  planets  f  h      i    <1  y 

When  the  clock  is  in  operat  h        I      1 

in  hours,  minutes,  and  sec    d        1       h      m 
New  York,  Washington,  San  F  M  lb    m 

Pekin,  Cairo,  Constantinopl  S  P  rsb  gh 
Vienna,  London.  Berlin,  and  P  h     d  y    f    h 

week,  calendar  day  of  the  h    m      h      f    h 

year,  and  seasons  of  the  y  h       g        f    h 

zodiac,  the  revolutions  of  th  h  ax  I 

also  around  the  sun;  the  re     !  f    h     m 

around  the  earth,  and  with  i  d  h  Iso 

the  moon's  changes  from  the  quarter  to  the  half, 
three  quarters,  and  full;  and  the  movement  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun 

In  connection  with  this  clock  mention  may  be 
appropriately  made  of  the  (.lock  set  up  by  the  firm 
of  M.  S.  Smith  &  Co  on  the  outside  of  their  store, 
on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Aienue  and  State 
Street.  It  occupie*;  the  front  of  the  second  story 
and  is  both  a  curiositv  and  a  public  comemence; 
the  dials  are  five  feet  in  diameter  and  are  illumi- 
nated at  night.  There  are  two  lift  size  ligures  iu 
connection  with  the  w  orks  one  representing  a  smith 
with  his  hammer,  ^nd  the  other  the  emblematic 
Father  Time,  the  hgurcs  together  symbolizing 
'■Smith's  Time."  Upon  bells  hung  m  full  view 
both  figures,  in  quick  succession  gne  one  stroke 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  two  every  half  hour,  and 
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kes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  every  full 
f     r  strokes  are  given  every  hour,  and  imme- 
ly    hereafter  an  appropriate  number  for  the 
1      hour.    The  clock  and  its  fittings  cost 
x>      d  was  first  publicly  shown  on  February  27, 
I    is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
a  and  there  is  but  one  similar  to  it  in  the  worli'. 
!         St  successful  gold  pens  were  made  by  Levi 
bout  1840.     He  then  lived  in  Detroit,  but 
tly  moved  to  New  York. 
A  ntion  of  practical  importance  is  the  street- 

1     )     ack-cleaner  and  snow-plough  of  Augustus 
J  is  used  in  many  States  by  several  roads, 

and  IS  prized  for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  The 
planing  machine  of  A.  A.  Wilder  was  at  one  time 
highly  appreciated.  He  also  invented  a  propeller 
wheel,  still  in  general  use.  The  patent  refrigerators 
and  freezing  processes  invented  by  William  Da\'is 
have  revolutionized  the  business  of  transporting 
flesh  and  fish.  The  use  of  kerosene  to  increase  the 
illuminating  power  of  coal  gas,  invented  by  F.  H. 
Eiehbaum,  has  come  into  general  use.  E.  Fon- 
taine's locomotive  had  trial  trips  on  December  3, 
1880.  and  May  5,  1881,  on  the  Canada  Southern, 
where  it  made  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  in 
ninety-eight  minutes.  The  patent  double-faced 
\'alves  of  James  Flower,  for  water,  steam,  and  gas 
connections,  are  in  use  ail  over  the  United  States, 
as  are  also  the  seamless  copper  and  brass  tubes 
invented   by  John  Bailey. 
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CHAPTER     LI. 


ous[;s  AM)  H(>mf:s,  -  srin<i:s 

STORE  NUMBERS. 


\Ni>  iiUsiN::ss  [iUiLi)iN(;s. - 

-LIGHTING  AKU  HEATING. 


O   HOMES, 

Thk  houses  of  the  first  colonists  were  few  and 
simple  in  construction.  Less  than  a  score  of  log 
huts,  covered  with  birch  bark  or  thatched  \\'ith 
grass,  within  a  stockade  of  wooden  pickets,  made 
up  Che  embryo  city. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  perfect  "  scene  of 
quiet  beauty "  could   nowhere   else  be   found ;  the 


commodate  them;  in  170S  buildings  were  erected 
outside,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  grants  of  land 
were  made,  or  permits  given,  log  houses  in  increas- 
ing numbers  dotted  the  banks  of  the  Detroit.  They 
were  scattered  along  at  intervals  of  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  mile,  and  finally  reached  from  the  Rouge 
to  Lake  St.  Clair,  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait.  The 
growth,  however,  was  slow ;  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 


S*^^*"-^*^-* 


gray  and  brown  of  the  roof,  the  rugged  layers  of 
unhewn  logs,  the  whitewashed  chimneys,  the  green 
of  the  surrounding  forests,  and  the  sheen  of  the 
placid  river,  afforded  a  rare  combination  of  colors 
and  a  view  that  an  artist  might  covet  to  portray. 

As  the  years  went  on  and  the  number  of  houses 
increased,  the  stockade  became  too  naixow  to  ac- 


years  there  were  only  from  .se\entv-h\e  to  one  hun- 
dred houses  within  the  stockade  which  was  several 
times  enlarged.  The  houses  were  usually  built  of 
oak  or  cedar  logs.  In  i749  and  probabh  bfefore 
that  time,  stone  for  chimneys  and  o\ens  was  ob- 
tained -from  Monguagon  and  Stony  Island  In  1 763 
there  were  lime-kilns  near,  and  several  stone  build- 
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ings  inside  the  stockade.  In  1870,  while  worlcmen 
were  laying  water  pipes  in  front  of  the  Cooper 
Block  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  they  found  between  the 
curbstone  and  street-car  track,  at  a  depth  of  about 
four  feet,  the  remains  of  an  oid  chimney,  with  the 
iron  crane  still  fast  in  the  walL    Judging  from  its 


The  chart  is  entitled  "  Topographical  Plan  of  Detroit 
and  of  Che  Waters  which  form  the  juriction  of  Lake 
Erie  with  Lake  St.  Clair.  Prepared  to  illustrate 
the  travels  by  General  Colbt  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent in  1796."  The  picture  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  marks  the  year  when  Detroit  came  into 


location,  it  was  probably  part  of  the  cellar-kitchen 
of  a  house  within  the  original  stockade. 

In  1766  there  were  over  a  hundred  houses  in 
addition  to  the  quarters  for  the  troo])s.  Three  years 
later  the  stockade  enclosed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
buildings,  nearly  all  of  them  one  slory  high,  with  a 


possession  of  the  United  States.  It  was  made  by  a 
French  spy.  (See  "  French  and  Spanish  Intrigues.") 
Some  accounts  state  that  at  the  time  the  Americans 
took  possession,  Detroit  had  three  hundred  houses. 
This  number  evidently  included  those  outside  the 
Stockade,  as  in  1805  there  were  only  about  two  hun- 


^J^l 


few  of  a  story  and  a  half.  One  house,  near  the 
present  south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  a  little 
west  of  Griswold  Street,  occupied  in  1778  by  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  was  two  stories  high.  In  t773  the 
settlement  included  two  hundred  and  eighty  houses 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  barns. 

The  appearance  of  the  river  front  of  the  town  in 
1796  is  shown  in  a  painting  occupying  one  corner  of 
a  large  chart  in  the  Department  of  Marine  in  Paris. 


dred  inside  of  the  pickets.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving of  a  street  in  1800  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic. The  original  sketch  was  made  by  Lieuten- 
ant Jacob  Kingsbury,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  part 
of  St.  Anne  Street.  The  large  house  on  the  right 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  officers. 

The  house  first  occupied  by  Governor  Cass  was 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Larned,  between  First 
and   Second   Streets.     Governor  Cass  bought  it  of 
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the  Macombs,  and  while  he  resided  there  a  soldier 
with  tixed  bayonet  was  usually  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
front.  It  next  became  the  property  of  O.  New- 
berry, and  subsequently  had  several  different  own- 
ers. It  was  originally  located  quite  near  the  river, 
and  in  1836,  when  the  front  of  the  Cass  F'ariii  was 
graded  down,  the  house  was  left  twelve  feet  above 
the  street.  It  was  then  cut  in  twain,  removed  to  its 
recent  location,  and  repaired.  There  is  some  ground 
for  believing  that  it  was  originally  built  in  1703. 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  In  her  History  of  Michigan,  quotes  a 
letter  from  Cadillac,  in  which  he  says  he  has  built  a 
house  for  the  chief  of  the  Hurons  on  a  little  emi- 
nence which  overlooks  their  village,  situated  on  the 
Canada  shore.  It  was  forty  feet  long  and  twenty- 
tour  feet  wide  and  built  of  oak.    The  original  site 


Of  slurdv  beam^ 


lalcat  10  Jay  i»  glorii;a  low ; 

Thick  IbrouRh  (he  uir  the  shingles  fly. 

The  roof  no  more  shuts  out  the  sty, 


of  the  Cass  House  fulfills  these  conditions,  and 
as  to  the  house  itself,  Governor  Cass  said  to 
Mr.  McKenney  in  1826,  "it  is  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Pontiac's  war,  there  being  on  it  now  the  marks 
of  the  bullets  which  were  shot  into  it  then."  The 
house  was  demolished  in  August,  18S3. 

The  memories  and  romance  that  clustered  about 
its  oaken  beams  and  rafters  of  fine-grained  pine  are 
admirably  preserved  in  a  historic  poem  by  Judge 
Campbell,  which,  though  not  written  for  the  public 
eye,  has  been  kindly  granted  for  this  work. 
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And  the  greedy  horde  of  traders 
Would  bring  him  fain  to  nought. 

For  he  deemed  e  land  well  peopled, 
A  land  of  Christian  men. 


And  plain  before  his  sight  there  stood. 
Surrounded  by  a'  spreading  vood, 
The  new  raised  frame  of  jointed  oak. 
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While  ihe  Knat  king  Ssslsncu 

ChieF  of  the  Huron  cUn 
Close  by  his  good  French  brother 

He  be>{g<rd  Lamothe  Co  teach  him 

In  all  the  Frenchman's  way?, 
That  his  children  might  groiv  wiser 


Their  races  shoo 
And  plant  their  i»i 
And  flight  beneath 
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Whose  will  in 
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To  huild  a  house  of  frame. 

Where  tall  king  Sasiarelsi  "'  ■"""'  '""  "  =' 

First  lit  the  chimney  flame. 

There  oft  In  peace  together  The  hale  old  house 

The  while  chief  and  the  red  A  hundred  years 

Were  joined  In  friendly  council  Above  the  fort  was 

Or  broke  as  friends  their  bread.  The  Dag  of  stars  J 

Till,  restless  at  the  malice  A  brave  and  honors 

Of  knaves,  who  grudged  his  place, 


and  manly  ruler, 
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Ill  1807  Governor  Hull  built  a  bnck  resideiiLe  fift)  feet  square 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randt  ph 
Street     It  was  the  first  britk  house  in  the  town    and    up  to 


The  old  Moran  House,  built  about 
[734,  was  still  standing  in  1883,  on 
Woodbridge    Street,    between    St. 
Antoine  and  Hastings  Streets.    The 
[,afferty  House  was  on  the  river,  between  what  are 
now  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets.     The  main 
portion  of  this  building  was  erected  in  1747;  an 
addition  was  built  in  1815,     The  house  was  burned 
or  demolbhed  in  1861. 


_ 

jtalSHU 

■  ['*i5^&iPt*  %u"--^ 

v: 

m 

After  the  fire  of  1805  the  first  house  built  inside 
the  limits  of  the  old  stockade  was  owned  by  Peter 
Audrain.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  just  below  the  Michigan  Exchange. 


about  1820,  the  only  one.  In  the  fall  of  1S13 
General  Harriwn  occupied  it  as  headquarters,  but 
during  the  sickness  in  the  army  in  the  latter  part 
of  1813  and  eariy  in  1814  the  officers'  quarters 
were  removed  to  the  Cass  House,  and  the  Hull 
House  became  the  general  hospital;  later 
on  It  ai^am  became  the  otficers  quar- 
tets It  was  used  b>  General  Macomb, 
and  v\as  subsequently  occupied  by  Will- 
iam Woodbridge  while  secretary  of  the 
Territory  and  then  by  Major  John  Bid- 
die,  brotner  of  Nir  holas  Biddle.  of  United 
States  Bank  fame  In  1823,  when  Mr. 
Biddle  became  UTuted  States  Register, 
he  used  it  for  the  Land  Office  About 
1830  an  addition  extending  to  the  avenue, 
was  built  on  the  west  side  This  vras 
occupied  b>  Z,  Chandler  as  a  drj  goods 
store  In  June,  1834,  Mrs  Snellmg,  widow 
of  Colonel  Snelling,  of  the  United  Slates 
Army,  leased  it  for  a  boarding  house, 
ft    subsequently    became   the    American- 

The  Campau  House,  torn  down  in 
March,  1880,  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue,  midway  between  Griswold  and 
Shelby  Streets,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  original  headquarters  of  Cadillac.  It 
was   erected  in   1813.  on  an  old  stone   foundation, 
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for  J    £|  h  L 
of  about  ffi6oi 


poses      t  fty 
bu  It  almost  e 


ine  bu  Id  ngs  had  bee  e  e  ed  he 
Up  to  th  s  t  me  the  houses  e  e 
:l  <i   ely  of  hew  n  logs    nany  of  them 


of  any  of  the  French  houses  of  the  olden  time. 
The  engra\'uig  of  it  is  from  a  painting  by  Mr. 
Cohen  in  1853. 

In  1813  tl  e  e     e  c     1      t       e  hu  dred  houses  in 


boarded  on  the  outside.  The  roofs  were  very  steep, 
coming  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  From  one 
to  three  dormer  windows  were  inserted,  and  fre- 
quently the  edges  of  the  roof  were  notched  and 
painted  red.  The  shingles  were  of  white  cedar,  and 
often  co^■ered  not  only  the  root  but  the  sides  of  the 
house. 

Sonic  houses  were  coated  both  outside  and  inside, 


Detroit,  tn  June,  1819,  an  official  count  showed  with  plaster  laid  over  cedar  lath  split  so  uneve 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  dwellings,  and  one  him-  that  the  [ilaster  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  sev 
ilred  and  thirty-one  buildings  used   tor  other  pur-       inches  in  thickness.     Some  of  the  older  houses  w 
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lined  with  birch  bark,  and  meniicm  is  niade.  in  one 
old  trader's  book,  of  deerskins  sold  for  house 
linings.  The  outer  front  door  was  divided  crosswise 
in  the  middle.  The  upper  part  might  tlius  be  open 
while  the  lower  half  was  closed.  If  the  door  was 
painted  a  bright  green,  it  was  an  evidcjice  of  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  householder.  Each  pan  of 
the  door  had  its  own  fastening,  and  locks  nearly  a 
foot  square ;  and  knockers  that  would  "  knock  up  "  a 
neighborhood  were  a  part  of  the  appurtenances. 
Door-bells  and  gongs  are  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Tight  board  shutters  were  provided 
(or  all  the  windows.  The  glass  in  the  windows  was 
of  the  smallest  si^e,  and,  in  many  cases,  so  thor- 


oughly patched  up  that  half  the  light  was  excluded. 
Ali  of  the  nails  used  were  made  by  hand,  and  as 
wood  was  plentiful,  the  beams  and  rafters  were 
large  enough  to  do  duty  in  any  building  of  the 
present  day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  chim- 
ney of  stone  occupied  the  center  of  the  house.     The 


inside  furnishing  was  simple 
pets  were  almost  unknown; 
floors  often  supplied  their  pU 
■floor  was  sanded.     H  d 

or  wooden  chairs;      pi       d 
side,  and  a  dresser    n   h 
ware  and  shining 
bedroom   was  a  \      d         1 
bedstead,  with  wo  d  h 


ti  the 
Indian 


Car- 
yellow 


purpose,  to  make  many  a  blazing  fire.  On  tiie  wall 
a  crucifix  hung ;  ajid  iii  winter,  spread  in  front  of  the 
bed,  a  bear  or  deer  skiji,  dres-sed  with  the  fur  on, 
was  deenieJ  an  e  sentjal 

About  the  jear  iS  8  the  c  ty  began  to  grow  more 
rapidh  but  the  number  of  h  uses  erected  baiely 
kept  pace  witli  the  demand  and  almost  any  sort  of 
a  dwelling  commanded  a  h  ^h  rent 

In  it>33  there  was  a  total  of  4685  buildings,  of 
\ihi  h  601  were  of  brck  7  of  stone,  and  4,077  of 
wood  The  number  of  ho  les  m  the  tity  in 
1853  and  their  I  cation  ib  ndicati-d  lo  the  fac-^ 
s  m  le  of  the  Ilenrj  Hart  Map  pubhshed  m  that 
year  In  i860  there  were  8  '43  dwelling  houses 
n  td74there  wtre  4046  brick 
ind  16  "55  wooden  buildmgs 
\  alued  at  about  |22,ooo,ooo. 
Since  if.  7  unler  the  regulation 
which  provides  that  the  fire 
marshal  shill  inspect  all  new 
build  ngs  or  additions,  an  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  the  value 
oftheb  lid  1  gserectedeachyear, 
and,  making  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  a  building 
almost  invariably  exceeds  the 
original  estimate,  it  appears  that 
in  1878  fully  $1,000,000  was  t\- 
pended  for  new  buildings,  and 
an  average  of  nearly  $3,000,000 
per  year  has  been  invested  in 
buildings  since  that  date.  In 
1882  there  were  28,345  buildings 
.  assessed  for  taxes,  and  1.310 
new  buildings  erected. 

The  first  building  moved  in 
Detroit  was  the  old  church  of 
the  First  Protestant  Society, 
The  work  was  accomplished  by 
a  man  who  came  for  the  pur- 
pose from  Buffalo,  bringing  his 
rollers  with  him.  Another  re- 
;  occurred  in  1862,  when  the  brick 
It  of  the  residence  of  James  F.  Joy, 
on  the  corner  of  Fort  and  First  Streets,  was 
moi'ed  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet, — a  family  living 
in  and  occupying  it  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
This  was  the  first  time  such  a  feat  was  performed 
in  Detroit.  The  Van  Dyke  residence,  built  in  1836 
by  F.  H.  Stevens,  is  said  to  have  been  built  with  the 
first  pressed  brick  made  in  the  United  States. 

h  fi  St  gravel  roof  was  laid  in  1848  on  a  small 
dd  to    store    No.    115    Woodward    Avenue. 

SI  fs  were  first  used  about   1853,  one  being 

h      pi    ed  on  the  Newberry  Warehouse  at  foot  of 
treot.     Ten  years  later  they  were  common. 
Th    fi      row  of  brick  dwellings  under  one  roof  was 
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erected  by  B.  Wight  in  1853  on  the  north  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Russell  and  Riopelle 
Streets.    Bay  windows  were  introduced  in    i860. 
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beds,  and  the  grounds  of  hundreds  of  citizens  give 
ample  evidence  that  there  is  no  lack  of  a;sthetic 
taste.  Many  of  the  houses  have  neat  and  well-kept 
lawns,  and  the  introduction  of  lawn  mowers  in 
1868,  and  their  g^eneral  use  since  1870,  afford  facili- 
ties for  keeping^  lawns  in  order  that  yearly  increases 
their  number  Few  if  anj  titie<i  have  so  large  an 
area  in  proportion  t )  population  or  furnish  so  much 
dwelling  room  to  their  inhabitants  The  United 
States  censui  of  1880  show-  that  Detroit  has  a 
greater  number  of  dv\ellin;,s  in  proportion  to  its 
popul  ition  than  anj  one  of  one  hundred  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  The  average 
number  of  perst  ns  to  each  house  is  only  5.68. 

Where  dwellings  are  rented  the  lease  usually 
expires  on  the  hrst  ( f  Maj  The  rent  of  dwellings 
vanes  from  five  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars 
per  month  ;  an  a\tragc  dwelling  in  a  good  loca- 
tion can  be  had  at  from  twenty  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  per  month 

Most  of  the  houses  however  are  owned  by  their 
oic  pants  and  the  numerous  engriMngs  contained 
here  n  i,ne  tmple  eiideice  f  beuity  and  \ariety 
jf  ar  hiti-  1   ril   st^le      The  date  of  ere  t    i    ^\en 


wealth   ; 


With  the  introduction  of  street 
cars  in  1863,  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  began  to  build  up  rapidly 
and  all  property  on  the  outskirts 
greatly  increased  in  value.  At 
the  same  time,  in  part  owing  to 
accumulated  during 
ew  departures  in  archi 
ere  constantly  inaug 
now  every  year  m  ks 
>e  of  elaboration  in  bo  I 
stores  and  residences,  and  1 
streets  grow  increasingly  alt  a 
live.  Mansard  roofs  were  int  u 
duced  in  1870,  No  street  or 
avenue  has  a  monopoly  of  fine 
residences.  In  every  ward  there 
are  many  elegant  houses.  In- 
deed, the  city  is  noted  for  the 
unusual  number  of  tasteful  and 
elaborate  homes  it  contains,  and 
Detroit  has  probably  several 
times  the  number  of  desirable 
residence  streets  of  any  city  of 
its  size.  The  exceptionally  num- 
erous and  thrifty  shade-trees 
arc  the  pride  of  its  citizens  and 
the  admiration  of  visitors;  so 
numerous  are  they  that  from  the  t 
Hail  tower  there  seem  to  be  as  many 
The  soil 


of  the  City 

s  as  houses. 

well  adapted  for  lawns  and  flower- 


with  each  building,  is  of  interest  a 
showing  the  growth  of  the  city  and  changes  i 
styles  of  architecture. 
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FcsiiU'iiei.'  of  Ke> 


The  Brush  Homestead  in  i8jo, 

n  Handolph,  Bnigh,  Lafayette  and  Ci'oeha 

Looking  north  from  Lafayette  Street. 
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on  Woodbridge  Street.     Ton 
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James  Flattcri-,  3B4  Jefftirsori  Ave,    Built  in  .87^, 
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Besidince  of  a.  H.  Dey,  js;  Jefferson  Ave      Built  in  iSei, 
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F  y.  i>.  Miller.  ;^^  JeffPi'soii  Aie     Bnil 
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The  Thomab  Palmeb  Homestr«d,  6,w  Jefferson  Ave.    Built  in  iS,8.    Torn  down  in 
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RasIUKNCE  OF  S,  D.  Elwood,  souOi  side  of  Jefferson  Ave..  Haintrariiok,    Builf  in  iBjo, 
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MoIX>ugall  Ave.    Built  in  ifl;^- 
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■?  John  Oweb,  Si  Fort  St.  West.    Built  in  .S73. 
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J.  P.  Philmpb,  3or  Fort  St.  West.    Built  in  1874. 
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Resipence  riF  C,  H.  Bi-hl,  fij  Ijifayi-tte  Ai 
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Rksidemcb  of  George  TV.  Bibskll,  144  Lafayette  Ave.     Built  In  18;;. 
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BUTLEH.  i3;  Lafaj'etl-;  Ave,    Built  iu  iS;;. 
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aEOBOK  H.  Hammond,  105  Howard  St.    Built  in  iB;5. 
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M.  1.  Mills,  n  WsBliiiigton  Ave.    Built  in  1850. 
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Residence  of  J.  S,  Vernoh,  164  Bngg  Street,    Built  in  1864. 
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iDENCE  OP  0,  O,  Robinson,  a^^  Cass  Ave.    Built  in  iS;6. 
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iHIFMAK,  4!^  Chhs  Ave,     Built  III   iS;7. 
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Kksidekce  of  Epwahd  Burnt, 


Canfleld  Ave.    Built  in  1884. 
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KESniKKcE  nr  J.  E.  Sl-kipp^,  593  TninibuLl  A' 
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Rebidekce  of  F.  W.  H*ves,  So8  IVooiiwatil  Ave.    Built  In  1870. 
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Rebidence  of  Geo.  F.  Moore,  loio  Wocxlwani  Ave.    Built 
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IDENCE  or  Wm.  a.  Moore,  1015  Woodward  Ave.    Built  in  1B70, 
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Eksidehok  of  D.  M.  Fi 
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liEsiDENCE  OF  H.  W.  RifKEL,  .)j  Adelaide  Sli-eet, 


Residence  w  Elish*  Taylor,  25  Alfred  Street.    Built  In  187'- 
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E  Jahee  v.  CAMpnEi.r,,  ^i  Alfiwi  Streel, 
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Rebidbnce  Of  G.  8.  Fhust,  86  Eauiiiiid  Place.    Built 
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S,  Harsha.  113  Larnpcl  Si  West,    Built  in  1845. 
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"Lake  Terhace."    HeaWence  of  James  McMillan.    Built  In  1S75. 
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'The  Pines."    Re<i(lciii;c  of  Alfn-S  E,  Bmsli.    B 
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Bcsidenoi-  of  G-  V.  X.  Lothrop.    Built  in^iaso. 
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lOH,"    Residence  of  Hugh  McMillan.    Built  in  M2. 
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Edward  Lyon,  Grosse  Isle.    Built  in  1865-76, 
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in  i8zo  by  Thomas  Palmer.  It  was  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Griswold 
Street,  The  second  was  built  in  1821  by  Peter 
Desnoyers.  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Jefferson 
The  southwest  corner  of  Woodward  and  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Bates  Street.  Smart's  Block,  on  the 
Avenues      was  northeast  comer 


STORES  AND   BUSINESS  BUILDINGS. 

In  olden  times,  much  more  than  now,  the  corners 
of  business  streets  were  designated  by  the  names  of 
the  owners  or  occupants  of  the  buildings  thereon. 


called  Curry's 
Corner,  and  is 
so  designated  in 
the  Act  of  In- 
corporation    of 


kno  as  Hal 
locks  C  ne 
The  fi  bus 
nes  pla  e  b  i 
of  b  k  a  a 
small  squ 
one  story  build- 
ngontheno  tl 


■  of 


Jefferso  A  e 
nue  and  Ran 
dolph       Street 


of  Jefferson  and 
Woodward  Ave- 
nues, was  erected 
in  1S22,  and  was 
deemed  at  the 
time  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  even 
elegant  business 
building.  It  was 
torn  down  ini857 
to  make  room  for 
the  Merrill  Block. 
The  property  on 
the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Jefferson 
and  Woodward 
Avenues  was 
known  as  King's 


erected  in  1806  for  the  Bank  of  Michigan;  the  occupied  until  a  few  years  ago  by  J.  L.  King  as  a 
next  was  the  Government  Warehouse  at  the  foot  clothing  store.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
ofWayne  Street.    The  first  brick  store  was  built      May,    [832.  and   finished  in  the  winter  of    1833, 
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In  the  fall  of  1857  an  additional  story  was 
and  other  improvements  made.  Almost  a 
as  the  store  was  built  the  basement  was  o< 
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corner  of  Jeffersor:  Avenue  and  Bates 
s  built  tor  John  R.  Williams  in  1833 
,n  in   1881.     Large  piate-glass  store 


^I'l'tTis' 


SS'  1^  1'.    '7"  " 


U:l<Mmlpm| 


|^^;^^i£V^^^ 


t  purposes,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  windows   were   first    introduced    by  George  Doty, 

used  ever  since    This  fact  gave  rise  to  a  conundrum  The  following,  from  the  Dally  Advertiser  of  Sep- 

which  obtained  the  prize  at  a  minstrel  show  many  tember  19.  '849.  f,'ives  interesting  details  concerning 

years  ago.     The  question  was.  Why  is  a  man's  this  window: 


nose  like  King's  clothing  store  ?  Answer.— Becaast 
there  is  an  eating  establishment  below. 
The  first  four-story  brick  building  was  located  on 


w  Windows.— The  I 


end  of  thf  Daily  fi 
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The   last  years  have   witnessed  many  changes 


the  liner  commercial  ; 
calities  are  the  Ferry.  Palms,  Moffat,  Godfrey, 
Schmidt,  Newberry  &  McMillan,  Campau,  Wil- 
liams. Buhl,  Chandler,  and  Wesson  huildings. 
There   are,    besides,    a   great    numijer    of  costly 


and  improvements  in 

business  blocks.     Nearly  all   ihi 

are  now  provided  with  plate-gk 


mental  iron-work 
;ire  freely  used, 
Tile  upper  stories  of 
many  large  blocks 
are  fitted  up  for 
offices.  On  Gris- 
wold  Street,  for 
nearly  its  whole 
length,  the  buildings 
are  thus  arranged. 
The  first  building 
erected  especially 
with  a  view  of  fur- 
nishing office  ac- 
commodations was 
the  Rotunda,  on 
Hriswold  Street.  It 
was  buih  in  1852. 
In  August,  1879,  it 
was  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the 
Newberry  &  Mc- 
Millan Building.  Most  of  the  banking,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  and  legal  business  is  done  on 
•j-nswold  Street,  making  it  the  financial  center  of 
"le   city,  — the   Wall    Street   of    Detroit.      Among 


tores  and      and    ornamental  stores,   many  of  them  provided 
ewer   buildings      with    elevators,    operated    by   steam   or    hydraulic 
fronts,  and  cut      power.    The  Moffat  Building  was  the  first  which 
had  an  elevator. 


Rents  of  stores 
and  ofiices  are  as 
varied  as  the  styles 
and  locations  of  the 
buildings,  and  range 
from  ffiio  to  8400 
per  month.  An 
average  store  in  a 
desirable  location 
commands  from 
|8oo  to  82.000  per 
year,  while  others 
bring83,ooo,  $4,000. 

The  former  names 
of  the  older  blocks 
and  buildings  are 
unknown    to  many 

and    for    purposes 
of  reference  a   list 
of    the    more    im- 
portant old  and  new  buildings,   with    their   loca- 
tion and   date  of  erection,  is  appended.     Those 
marked  with  a  star  are  no  longer  known  by  the 


Gbiswold  and  Lar 
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Arcade,  n.  s.  Larned  near  Shelby,  186;. 

Abbott,  w.  s.  Woodward  Ave.,   bet.    Atwater  and 

Woodbridge,  1851. 
Bank,  s.  w.  cor.  Congress  and  Griswold,  1868. 
Burns,  e.  s.  Griswoid,  bet.  Larned  and  Congress, 

1874- 
Bateson,  s,  s.  Michigan  Ave.,  bet.  Cass  and  First, 

1869. 
Bagley.  s.  w.  cor.  Bates  and  Woodbridge,  1876. 
Butler,  e.  s.  Griswold,  bet.  Larned  and  Congress, 

i860. 
Bartholomew,  s.  s.  Michigan  Ave.,  bet.  Fourth  and 

Fifth,  1865. 
Baldwin,  w.  s.  Woodward  Ave,,  bet.  Stale  and  Mich- 
igan Ave,  1871. 
Barns,  w.  s.  Woodward  Ave.,  cor.  Grand  River  Ave., 

1868. 
Bressler,  s.  s.  Michigan  Ave.,  bet.   Griswold  and 

Shelby,  i860, 
Coyl,  e.  s.  Woodward  Ave.,  facing  Campus  Martius, 

i860, 
Colburn,  n,  s.  Congress,  near  Bates,  1879. 
Conanl,  s.  s.  Jefferson  Ave.,  near  Griswold,  1852, 
Chandler,  s.  s,  Jefferson  Ave.,  bet.  Griswold  and 

Woodward  Ave.,  1879. 
Cranage,  s.  e,  cor.    Shelby  and   Lafayette    Ave., 

1878. 
Canfield,  n.  s.  Michigan  Ave,,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth, 

1866. 
Crane,  n.  s.  Grand  River  Ave.,  bet,  Adams  Ave,  and 

Elizabeth  W„  1861. 
Campau,  s.  w.  cor.  Griswold  and  Larned,  1883. 
Cleland,  s.  s.  State,  near  Griswold,  1881. 
Desnoyers.o.w.  cor.  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Bates,  183+, 
Darling,  n.  w,  cor.  Griswold  and  Congress,  1855. 

1876. 
Ferry,  e.  s.  Woodward  Ave,,  bet.  State  and  Grand 

River  Ave.,  1880. 
Fisher,  W,  s.  Woodward  Ave.,  facing  Campus  Mar- 
tius, i860. 
Godfrey,   w.   S.   Woodward    Ave.,    bet.    State   and 

Grand  River  Ave.,  i860,  1871. 
Hough,  n.  w.  cor.  Griswold  and  Congress,  1876. 
Hall,  n.  w.  cor,  Michigan  Avenue  and  Griswold, 

1877. 
Hopson,  n.  e,  cor,  Randolph  and  Gratiot,  1850. 
Hodges,  w,  s.  Woodward  Ave,,  near  Grand  River 

Ave,,  1877. 
Hawley,  n,  w.  cor.  Bates  and  Woodbridge,  1858. 
Hilsendegen,  s,  s.  Monroe  Ave.,  bet,  Farrar  and 

Randolph,  1878, 
♦Johnson,  e.  s.  Monroe  Ave.,  bet.  Michigan  Ave. 

and  Farmer,  1852, 


Lewis,  e, 

1874. 
Merrill,  r 


;.  Griswold,  bet.  Lamed  and  Congress, 
;.  cor.  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Aves., 


s.  w.  cor.  Griswold  and  Lafayette,  1875. 
,  Woodward  Ave.,  bet.  John  R.  and 


Mechanics', 
Mather,  e. 

Williams,  1868. 
Moffat,  s,  w,  cor.  Fort  and  Griswold,  1871, 
Newberry  &  McMillan,  e.  s.  Griswold,  bet.  Jefferson 

and  Larned,  1879, 
*Phcenix,  s.  s.  Jefferson  Ave.,  bet.  Griswold  and 

Woodward  Ave.,  1843. 
Preston,  s,  s.  Grand  River  Ave,,  cor.  Griswold,  1 
Palms,  s.  e.  cor.  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Bates,  1883 
Parker,  s.  w,  cor.  Woodward  Ave,  and  State,  i 
*Rotunda,  s.  e.  cor.  Griswold  and  Lamed,  ■:9$2. 
Rentz,  n.  s.  Grand  River  Ave.,  bet.  Fifth  and  Sixth, 

1870, 
Reed,  n.  s.  Grand  River  Ave.,  near  Third,  iJ 

1874. 
Standish,  s.  s.  Congress,  near  Bates,  1850,  1861, 
Seitz,  n.  s.  Griswold,  near  Congress,  and 

gress,  i860.  1870- 
*Smart,  n.  e.  cor,  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Aves, 

1822. 
Stimsffli,  s.  w,  cor.  Shelby  and  Woodbridge,  1868. 
Sheiey,  e.  s.  Woodward  Ave,,  near  Gratioi,   1854, 

1871, 
Scott,  w.  s.  Woodward  Ave.,  near  Campus  Martms. 
1881. 

*  Strong,  n.  w,  cor.  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Slielby,  1836. 
Schmidt,  w.  s.  Monroe  Ave,,  near  Farmer, 
Telegraph,  s.  e.  cor,  Griswold  and  Congress,  1872, 

*  Union,  s,  s.  Jefferson  Ave.,  bet.  Cass  and  First, 


*  Waterman,  s 


;,  cor.  Woodward  Ave,  and  Larned, 
;,  cor.  Jefferson  Ave.,  and  Bates, 
■,  Michigan  and  Monroe  Aves, 


*WiIliams{01d), 

i833. 
Williams  (New), 

1873- 
Willis  (formerly  Sheldon),  n.  s,  Jefferson  Ave.,  bet. 

Griswold  and  Shelby,  1838. 
Walker,  s.  e.  cor.  Woodward  Ave.  and  Woodbridgt 


Wesson,  r 


/.  cor.  Woodward  Ave.  and  State,  18 


The  old  block  which,  until  1882,  stood  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Shelby 
Street  was  originally  called  the  White  Block  because 
it  vras  painted  white;  subsequently  after  being 
occupied  as  the  Wavedy  House,  it  was  called  the 
Waverly  Block,  and  theo  Strong's  Block. 
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Built  by  Daniel  J.  Campau,  Lu  1883. 
Occupied  by 
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H  hy  D.  M.  Fmy  in  1871. 
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HOUSE  AND  STORE  NUMBERS. 

Tlie  first  provision  for  numbering  houses  was 
made  on  December  23,  1845.  The  Council  then 
provided  that  the  houses  on  streets  each  side  of 
Woodward  Avetiue  should  be  numbered  east  or 
west  of  that  avenue.  The  regulation  did  not  apply 
to  the  streets,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  destj, 
nating  the  streets  themselves  '-east"  or  we  t 
The  first  ordinance  definitely  providing  for  tlie  niim 
bering  of  buildings  was 
passed  on  February 
10,1846.  On  June  10, 
1869,  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  systema- 
tized by  an  ordinance 
which  provided  (or 
numbering  the  houses 
in  accordance  with  sets 
of  numbers  arranged 
in  books  by  the  city 
surveyor  and  deposited 
with  the  city  clerk. 

The  regulations  pro- 
\ide  one  number  for 
e\erj  twenty  feet  the 
numbers  akerniting 
from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other 
On  all  streets  running 
nearly  nDrth  md  south 
or  at  right  angles  to  the 
river  and  parallel  with 
\\  oodward  Avenue 
the  numbers  beqin  it 
the  south   end  of   the 


numbers  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  On  all 
streets  west  of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  running 
nearly  east  and  west  or  at  right  angles  with  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  parallel  vrith  the  river,  the  num- 
bers begin  at  Woodward  Avenue,  or  the  end  near- 
est it,  and  number  outwards  towards  the  city  limits; 
the  odd  numbers  bemg  on  the  south  or  left  hand  side 
of  the  street  ind  the  even  numbers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street       The  on!>    ex  eption  t 


the 


it  the  ri 


ber  towards  thi 
hmits  and  when  the 
streets  do  not  extend 
through  to  the  nvtr 
the  numbers  begm  at 
their     "ioulherlj      end 

principal      a%enues  —  ^ 

lefferaon       Michit,  in 

Grand  Ruer  or  Gratiot  Toing  from  the  nver 
the  odd  numbers,  as  1,  3,  j,  and  7,  ire  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  even  numbers,  as  2  4  6  and 
8,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street  On  all 
streets  east  of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  or  at  right  angles  with  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  parallel  with  the  river,  the  num. 
hers  begin  at  Woodward  Avenue,  or  the  end  near- 
est to  it,  and  number  outwards  towards  the  city 
limits,  the  odd  numbers  on  the  north  or  left-hand 
side  going  from  Woodward  Avenue,  and  the  even 


of  Jeffer  on  A\enue 
where  the  numbers  be 
gin  at  Second  Street 
and  run  east  the  odd 
numbers  being  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street 
and  on  Madison  A%e 
nue  where  the  e\en 
numbers  are  on  the 
south  side  There  is 
an  average  of  about 
forty  number  to  a 
block  including  those 
on  both  aides  of  the 
street 


In  the  1  nj,  aj,o  peo 
pie  were  CLOnomical 
in  all  thm^s  even  a 
spark  was  not  need 
ie  sly  wasted  if  a  fire 
was  needed  f)r  any 
purpose  the  flint  and 
lire  steel  were  brought 
together  and  behold 
how  great  a  matter  a 
little  hre  kmdieth 
The  cricket  on  the 
hearth  ne\  er  feared  the 
cold  for  the  fire  was 
I  D  'iTB  B  seldom  out     like  that 

'    "^       ^^  on  vestal  altars  it  was 

kept  constantly  bum 
mg  if  b)  a  cident  it  failed  perchance  the  old 
flint  bck  was  taken  down  and  the  tow  and  wood 
were  kindled  bj  its  use 

Matches  were  introduced  a*;  early  a*;  1815  They 
consisted  of  little  sticks  dipped  in  sulphur  with 
which  was  supplied  a  small  vial  of  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus. The  sulphur  sticks,  when  inserted  in  the 
phosphorus,  would  at  once  take  fire.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  wonderful  invention.  In  1829  matches 
that  would  light  upon  being  drawn  through  a  pre- 
pared and  folded  paper  were  first  used.     A  few 
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years  later  the  ordinary  friction  matches  became 
common.  In  1780  w^t  hj,hts  or  tapers  were  u  ed 
sparingly  even  by  the  rich  These  lights  were  often 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  eandleberr)  tree  or 
bayberry  bush  which  uijuallj  grew  near  the  sea 
The  bernes  were  gathered  in  the  autumn  and  put 
into  boiling  water  a  fattj  substante  exuded  vvhidi 
on  being  ikimmed  off  melted  and  refined  produced 
a  beautiful  green  transparent  wax  from  which  can 
dies  were  made  They  w  ould  not  easily  bend  or 
melt  even  in  midsummer  and  gave  out  an  agreeable 


LIGHTING  AND  HEATING. 


4  i8/9  On  Mireh  21  iBSo  the  \  an  Dep  ele 
light  was  pubhrlj  shiwn  m  front  of  the  DetrDit 
Opera  House  In  July  1880  several  Brush 
lights  were  put  up  on  trial  in  the  warehouse  of 
D  M  Ferry  &.  Co  but  the  light  was  not  sys- 
tematically tried  until  introduced  by  \\  ells  W 
Leggett  on  September  13  1880  He  obtamed 
his  power  from  the  engine  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Companj  and  on  the  eienmg  of  the  day 
dbo\e   named    lights    were;    put   in  operatKn    at 


the   follow  ing    plac 


:   the   f 


;  of  M 


Erecltd  by  Hugh  Modal 


odor  while  burning.  "Tallow  dips'*  or  mold  can- 
dles, also  sperm  and  lard  oils,  were  more  largely 
used.  In  1850  star  and  stearine  candles  were  popu- 
lar illuminators,  and  soon  after,  burning  fluid  was 
introduced.  Early  in  1850,  and  over  a  year  before 
gas  was  manufactured  elsewhere  in  Detroit,  H,  R. 
Johnson  made  gas  for  his  hotel  at  the  foot  of  Third 
Street,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  Gas  Com- 
pany went  into  operation.  In  the  fall  of  1851  gas 
was  first  supplied  by  a  Gas  Company,  In  1861 
kerosene  oil  began  to  be  extensively  used.  The 
Brush  electric  light  was  publicly  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  connection  with   a  circus,  on  June 


S.  Smith,  three  at  Steinf eld's  clothing  house, 
trt-o  at  the  Russell  House  Bazaar,  one  at  Prittie's 
drug  store,  two  each  at  the  Detroit  and  Whitney 
Opera  Houses,  two  at  the  Coliseum,  one  each  at 
Frizelle's  and  Stearns'  drug  stores,  and  one  at  the 
tailor  shop  of  Mr,  Tripp.  In  May,  1881,  a  stock 
company  was  organized  in  Detroit  to  supply  the 
power  and  lights,  and  on  September  13,  1881,  they 
were  supplying  thirty-two  lights;  on  September  13, 
1882,  one  hundred  and  thirty;  on  January  i,  1883, 
two  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  on  January  1,  1884, 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  works  were  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Third  Street,  between  Fort  and 
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Congress  Streets.  The  price  charged  varied  from 
sixteen  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  per 
light,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  that  a  light 

The  Edison  incandescent  light  was  first  intro- 
duced and  used  in  Metcalf  Brothers'  dry  goods 
store  on  January  37,  1883.  The  Excelsior  Electric 
Light  Company  was  incorporated  September  7. 
i8S3,andon  November  i  hadfour  lights  in  operation. 

The  light  of  the  United  States  Electric  Light 
Company  is  in  use  in  the  establishment  of  C.  R. 
Mabley  &  Co.,  who  own  the  apparatus  for  and 
make  their  own  light.  It  was  first  used  on  Decem- 
ber 24.  1883. 

The  lighting  the  streets  of  Detroit  by  public 
lamps  was  first  discussed  in  1827.  and  on  March  12 
a  committee  of  the  Common  Council  reported  in 
favor  of  lighting  Jefferson  Avenue.  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  done  until  May  21,  1834,  when  a  council 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  lighting  the  avenue 
from  Cass  to  Randolph  Street.  They  presented  the 
following  estimate ;  "  Twenty  lamps,  including  posts, 
at  6s  ;  three  quarts  of  sperm  oil  per  night,  seventy- 
five  cents ;  total  cost  per  year,  $262.50."  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  1835,  the  committee  was  ordered  to  carry 
into  operation  the  plan,  and  on  the  29th  James 
Delaney  was  appointed  lamplighter  at  $JO  per 
month.  On  February  19  forty  lamps  were  ordered, 
and  soon  after  an  ordinance  in  regard  to  public 
lamps  was  passed ;  but  both  lamps  and  ordinance 
'■  went  out "  in  about  three  months,  and  again  dark- 
ness reigned. 

On  March  14,  1849,  the  City  of  Detroit  Gaslight 
Company  was  incorporated.  The  company  was 
slow  in  its  operations,  and  on  March  8,  1851,  was 
re-organized  under  the  title  of  the  Detroit  Gaslight 
Company.  The  work  was  now  successfully  prose- 
cuted, and  on  September  24,  1851,  the  streets,  for 
the  first  time,  were  lighted  with  gas.  The  works 
were  on  the  north  side  of  Woodbridge  Street  west, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  In  1867  new 
works  were  erected  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-first 
Street,  and  gas  was  first  supplied  from  there  on  Sep- 
tember 27  of  that  year.  In  1871  additional  works 
at  the  corner  of  Chene  and  Franklin  Streets  were 
completed.  Up  to  1881  nearly  fifty  miles  of  street 
pipe  had  been  laid  by  this  company.  The  Mutual 
Gaslight  Company  was  incorporated  in  1871,  and 
re-organiied  in  1878  as  the  Mutual  Gas  Company. 
Its  works  are  in  Hamtramck,  just  outside  of  the 
city.  They  went  into  operation  on  November  26, 
1872.  In  1881  the  company  had  nearly  sixty  miles 
of  street  pipe. 

The  two  companies  engaged  in  a  lively  competi- 
tion for  several  years,  but  after  July,  1877,  by 
agreement  between  the  companies,  the  Detroit  Gas 
Company  supplied  gas  only 
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west  of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  the  Mutual  only 
to  persons  on  the  east  of  Woodward  Avenue.  The 
increasing  demand  for  gas  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  in  i860  the  Detroit  Gaslight  Company  pro- 
duced only  26,892,000  cubic  feet.  In  1870  the 
amount  produced  reached  85,427,000  cubic  feet, 
and  in  1880  the  combined  product  of  the  Detroit 
and  Mutual  Companies  amounted  to  162,775,000 
cubic  feet,  the  two  companies  in  that  year  con- 
suming about  twelve  thousand  tons  of  coal  and 
five  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  naphtha. 

Street  lamps  lighted  by  the  use  of  naphtha  were 
introduced  on  July  12.  1877.  The  lamps  were  put 
up  and  supplied  under  contract  with  the  Michigan 
Gaslight  Company.  In  1878  naphtha  lamps  ex- 
clusively were  used.  On  January  i,  1884,  there 
were  in  use  1,929  gas  lamps  and  1,743  naphtha 
burners. 

The  expense  for  lighting  the  lamps  in  1883  was 
172,301 ;  they  burn  an  average  of  seven  hours. 

On  July  3,  r883  the  louuliI  \oted  to  light  a  por- 
tion of  Woodward  and  Jefferson  Avenues  with 
twenty-four  electric  lights  to  be  supplied  by  the 
BrushCompan\  In  June  1884  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  same  company  to  light  the  entire 
city  with  electricity  and  on  January  i  1887,  they 
had  in  operation  122  towers  and  114  pole  lights, 
two  of  the  towers  Mere  175  feet  high  and  the  balance 
150  feet.  The  expense  of  the  public  lights  in  1886 
was  8115,781 

The  office  of  gas  inspector  was  established  by 
ordinance  of  December  2  1861  under  the  title  of 
"  inspector  of  ga*,  meters  The  inspector  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  A  strange  provision  of 
the  ordinance  was  that  his  salary  of  $600  a  year 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  gas  company  whose  products 
and  apparatus  he  was  to  inspect.  Under  the  revised 
ordinances  of  1863,  as  amended  September  7, 1870, 
the  gas  company  was  to  pay  $600  of  his  salary,  and 
the  city  to  supplement  it  with  $400  more.  In  1871 
the  lamplighters  were  selected  by  the  Gaslight 
Company,  who  paid  for  one  third  of  their  time,  the 
city  paying  for  the  other  two  thirds;  yet  all  of  their 
time  not  employed  in  lighting  or  cleaning  lamps 
was  given  to  the  gas  company.  Since  the  ordinance 
of  March  16,  1872,  the  title  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  oftice  has  been  "  gas  inspector,"  and  the 
entire  salaries  of  the  inspector  and  lamplighters  ar^ 
paid  by  the  city.  The  inspector  is  appointed 
yearly  by  the  Council,  and  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  testing  the  meters  and  the  qiiality  of  gas 
supplied.  The  lamplighters  are  selected  by  the 
inspector.  In  1883  there  were  twenty-two,  at  a 
salary  of  $55  each  per  month. 

The  inspectors  have  been:  1862-1871,  Alfred 
Marsh;  1871-1875,  James  T.  Wright;  J875-1877, 
Christian  Blattmeier;  1877,  Julius  S.  Kloppenburg; 
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1B7K,  Michael  Quinn;  1879,  George  H.  Moore; 
1880-1884,  John  Archer;  1884-1886,  John  O'Riley. 
Originally,  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  found  fuel 
near  at  hand  and  easily  procured,  except  during  the 
days  of  war.  At  the  time  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy 
it  was  brought  in  boats  from  Belle  Isle.  During 
the  War  of  1812  laborers  were  so  few,  and  soldiers 
so  lawless,  that  the  farm  fences  near  the  town  were 
freely  used  for  fuel,  and  in  after  years  the  Govern- 
ment paid  a  considerable  sum  for  damages  on  this 
account.  The  earliest  record  as  to  stoves  is  found 
in  a  letter  dated  Pittsburgh,  September  30,  1797, 
from  Quartermaster -General    John    Wilkins,    Jr., 


others  began  to  keep  small  lots  for  sale.  In  1850 
P.  I.  Price  made  a  specially  of  the  business.  Two 
years  later  the  firm  of  Pittman,  Trowbridge,  &  Jones 
began.  Since  then  various  firms  have  engaged  in 
selling  coal.  The  amount  of  coal  sold  in  Detroit 
in  several  decades  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows ; 
between  1840  and  1850,  an  average  of  1,000  tons 
yearly;  between  1850  and  i860,  an  average  of 
10,000  tons;  between  i860  and  1870,  an  average 
of  30,000  tons,  and  between  1870  and  1880,  an 
average  of  80,000  tons.  The  use  of  coal  for  fuel 
became  increasingly  popular  vrith  the  year  1873, 
the  Argand  stove  extensively  introduced  that  year 


to  Matthew  Ernest  at  Detroit.  He  says,  "  By  boat 
which  went  a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  twenty  stoves 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Detroit.  These  will 
aid  in  making  the  soldiers  more  comfortable  and 
save  firewood."  During  this  period,  and  as  late  as 
1825,  stoves  were  obtained  from  Montreal,  and 
rented  during  the  winter  season.  They  hardly 
came  Into  general  use  until  about  1830.  Coal  was 
introduced  in  1836.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  three 
.  coal  stoves  were  procured  by  C.  C.  Trowbridge,— 
one  for  himself,  one  for  St,  Paul's  Church,  and  one 
for  Judge  Sibley.  The  coal  and  transportation  cost 
eighteen  dollars  a  ton.  The  use  of  coal  was  only 
occasional  and  confined  toa  few  persons,  until  1848. 
when  E.  W.  Hudson,  B.  L.  Webb,  and  one  or  two 


So 


affording  advantages  not  previously  possessed, 
rapid  is  the  increased  use  that  it  is  estimated  that 
in  1886  about  150,000  tons  of  anthracite  and 
250,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  sold  in  De- 
troit, and  not  less  than  200,000  cords  of  wood. 
The  use  of  steam  for  heating  buildings  was  first 
known  in  1857.  The  first  building  fitted  for  the 
purpose  was  the  residence  of  E.  A.  Brusli,  in  the 
old  Michigan  Garden.  The  fittings  were  put  in  by 
j.  Flower  &  Brothers.  Soon  after  this,  steam  began 
to  be  used  in  the  larger  tanneries,  and  now  it  is  used 
in  scores  of  establishments  and  residences.  On 
September  13,  1878,  the  Detroit  Steam  Supply 
Company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$85,000.    The  company  supplied  steam  either  for 
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power  or  heating  purposes:  it  was  generated  in  a 
series  of  ten  boilers  of  one  hundred  horse-power 
each,  located  on  the  corner  of  Atwater  and  Griswold 
Streets ;  four  miles  of  iron  pipes,  covered  with  wood, 
conveyed  the  steam  through  various  streets,  and 
from  them  it  was  supplied  to  customers.  The  com- 
pany began  to  supply  steam  on  December  25,  1878, 
and  ceased  to  do  so  on  September  I,  1884,  the 
profits  not  warranting 


Under  ordinance  of  1881,  all  steam  boilers  are 
now  subject  to  yearly  inspection,  and  all  engineers 
are  required  to  pass  an  esamitiation  as  to  fitness  for 
their  position.  W.  J.  Wray,  the  first  city  boiler 
inspector,  was  appointed  September  27,  1881,  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  During  1883  he  inspected 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  boilers.  His  suc- 
cessor in  1884  was  John  Carroll. 
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COUNCIL  HOUSES.— COURT-HOUSE  OR  CAPITOL.— CITY  HALLS.— 
OPERA  HOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  HALLS. 


COUNCIL  HOUSES. 

At  different  periods  of  time  three  several  build- 
ings have  been  design^ed  by  the  title  of  '*  Council 


before  I  came,  built,  as  I  suppose,  by  Governor 
Hu(l.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  reservation,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  officers  of  the  Government 
long  before  I  came  here.  I  don't  know  how  the 
reservation  was  made,  but  it  was  understood 
to  be  a  Government  property  under  the 
British  Government  before  it  became  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  tradition  relative  to  these  premises." 
B  Woodworth  testified  that  "the  Indian 
Department  lot  was  treated  as  a  reservation 
by  the  Indian  Department,  and  was  occupied 
by  said  Department  for  ten  years  prior  to 
1816,  to  my  knowledge."  The  records  of 
the  Governor  and  J  udges  contain  no  reference 
to  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  when 
the  lot  was  surveyed  by  Abijah   Hull,  on 


February  9,  1807,  it  wa. 

marked  as  belonging 

to  the  United  States. 

Atone 

ime  there  was 

n    he           e  k    offi 

air  u 

u    d  deed 

{  0        e  Go  e  no  anc 

Ifdg 

0  h    United 

Saes    da    d    Februa 

y 

807     and  a 

memo  andum    w   hou 

dae 

fou  d  anong 

The  first,  a  large  wooden  building       h 
arched  ceilings,  was  near  the  river,  on    h 
east  side  of  the  alley  known  in  earl)  da 
both  as  St,  Antoine  Street  and  Camp  u 
Alley.     It  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1805 

The  second  stood  on  the  southwes     o 
net    of   Jefferson   Avenue    and    Rando  ph 
Street.    The  following  facts  make  it  e    den 
that  the  building  was  a  relic  of  Briti  h  o 
cupation:  In  1851  the  Farmers  and  Me  han 
ics'  Bank  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  again      h 
city  and  others  to  recover  the  value  o       h 
Indian  blacksmith  and  carpenter's  shop  o 
The  lot  had  also  been  occupied  by  \\  ood 
worth's  Hotel,  and  was  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  Council  House.    During  the  trial 
Governor  Cass  testified  as  follows:    "  I  un- 
derstood that  the  British  Government  had 
some  Indian  Department  Buildings  on  said  prem- 
ises.    The  Council  House  was  on  these  premises 


the  Governor  and  Judges'  papers,  apparently  written 
about  the  time  the  deed  was  dated,  says :  "  Lot  12, 
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section  4,  is  built  on  as  Council  House."  The  build- 
ing was  certainly  in  existence  as  early  as  May  4, 
j8o?,  for  old  court  records  show  that  the  District 
Court,  for  the  District  of  Huron  and  Detroit,  met 
in  it  on  that  date.  An  official  order  from  James 
May,  adjutant -general  of  the  Territory,  dated  Au- 
gust 1 1,  1807,  makes  several  references  to  the  build- 
ing; and  a  military  order  in  possession  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  dated  December  1 5,  1 807,  says,  "  His 
Excellency,  the  Commander  in  Chief  having  oblig 
ingly  given  up  he  Ind  an  Loun  Hou  e  ou  I 
have  to  lit  it  up  fo     he  n  h    Ma  o   Com 

mandant  may  di  e  Tl  e  sa      m  nusc  p    peak 
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on  Fort  Street.  In  1827  it  became  the  property  of 
the  city.  In  September  of  that  year  it  was  decided 
to  open  Fort  Street  from  Woodward  Avenue  to  the 
Cass  Farm,  and  this  necessitated  the  moving  of  the 
building.  The  First  Protestant  Society  offered  to 
give  it  room  in  the  rear  of  their  church  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Lamed 
Street,  provided  they  could  have  occasional  use  of 
it.  Their  terms  were  accepted,  and  on  September 
9  iS'?  the  Council  appointed  acommiltee  to  super- 

n  end  s  e  o  al  and  pa  on  October  ig.  1827, 
De  Ga  mo  Jones     as  pad  hf      dollars  tor  moving 

h    fau  d  n^      In  he  s[    ng  of    833,  after  the  First 


of  providing  materials  "  for  putting  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil House  in  a  proper  situation  (or  the  accommoda- 
tion of  troops."  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and 
was  originally  but  one  story  high.  In  1826  or  [827 
the  Masonic  Order  was  allowed  to  add  another 
story,  made  of  boards  with  split  lath  and  plaster  on 
outside,  and  to  use  it  for  their  meetings.  The  lower 
room  would  accommodate  about  two  hundred  per- 
.■ions.  It  was  used  for  almost  every  purpose ;  courts, 
fairs,  and  elections  were  held  in  it,  and  religious  and 
political  societies  used  it  in  turn.  The  Indian  De- 
partment occupied  a  portion  as  late  as  (831.  It  was 
burned  in  1848. 

The  history  of  the  third  Council  House  is  certainly 
a  moving  one.  It  was  originally  called  Military 
Hall,  and    occupied    part   of    the    old 


Protestant  Society  built  their  brick  session  room  on 
Woodward  Avenue,  they  had  no  further  use  for  the 
building,  and  on  June  s  the  Council  gave  the  First 
M.  E.  Church  permission  to  move  it  to  the  rear  of 
their  lot,  on  northeast  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Congress  Street,  In  its  new  location,  as  on  Lar- 
ned  Street,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Common  Council, 
and  gained  the  name  of  Council  House.  After  tarry- 
ing on  Congress  Street  for  six  years,  on  July  9,  1839, 
the  Council  gave  the  building  to  the  colored  M,  E, 
Church,  and  they  moved  it  to  Croghan  Street  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Hastings  Street,  In  1841  it 
was  moved  to  the  north  side  of  Fort  Street,  between 
Brush  and  Beaubien  Streets.  Here  it  was  used  as 
a  Methodist  Church,  and  about  1848,  after  the 
society  had  built  a  brick  church,  it  was  torn  down. 
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"  Far  oH,  ill  su 
Lonely  amid 
The  Terrilor 


DiHurbing  by  tli 


There 
July  z; 


was  eveiiiually  paid  $6<'o  for  superintending 
etion  of  the  building,  Mr.  Wait's  estimate 
cost  wa-s  $11,250.99,  but  on  May  31,1823, 
McKinstry  offered  to  build  it  for  $7,000. 
must  liave  been  a  mistalce  somewhere,  for  on 
;,  ]S:;3,  the  Governor  and  Judges  contracted 
1.  C.   McKinstry,   Thomas   Palmer,  and   De 


t  for  $21 


After  the  fire  of 
1805,  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  April 
21, 1806,  authorized 
the  laying  out  of  a 
new  town  of  De- 
troit and  of  ten 
thousand  acres  ad- 
joining. The  Act 
gave  the  Governor 
and  Judges  power 
to  dispose  of  the 
ten  thousand  acres, 
and  such  portion  of 


the 


I  lots  i 


were  not  needed  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of 
inhabitants,  and  to 
devote  the  pro- 
ceeds towards 
building  a  Court 
House  and  a  Jail. 
On  September  13, 
i8d6,  the  Governor 
and  Judges  decided 
that  the  Court 
House  should  be 
built  in  the  center 
of  the  Grand  Cir- 


No- 


vember  3  following 

propriated  for  its 
erection.  Nine 

years  passed  away 
without  further  ac- 
tion, and  then,  by 
Law  of  November 
7, 1815,  the  Act  lo- 
cating it  on  the 
Grand  Circus  was 
repealed,  and  it 
was  decided  to  lo- 
cate it  at  the  head 
of  Griswold  Street. 

years  elapsed,  and 

then  plans  were  solicited.     Various  drawings  were 

submitted ;  that  made  by  Obed  Wait  was  accepted, 


The  bill  for 
extras  footed  up 
$3,500  additional. 
The  terms  of  this 
singular  contract 
were  as  follows ; 
The  contractors 
were  to  have  6,500 
and  92-100  acres 
of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Acre  Tract 
at$2.i2j^  per  acre, 
and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  city 
lots,  named  in  a 
schedule,  at  an 
average  price  of 
|50per  lot.  In  ad- 
dition to  erecting 
the  building  they 
were  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the 
Detroit  Fund. with- 
in three  years, 
$12,000,  and  tn 
have  $3,000  of  the 
debts  due  said  fund. 
The  building  was 
to  be  completed 
before  December 
1,  1824.  The  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid 
in  ancient  masonic 
form  on  Monday. 
September  22, 
1823,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Zion,  De- 
troit, and  Oakland 
Lodges.  The  Ma- 
sons met  at  their 
hall  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  proces- 
sion to  the  place; 
at  12  M.William  A. 
Fletcher  delivered 
the  address,  and  at 
the  conclusion  a 
iful  dinner  was  provided  at  the  expense  of 
McKinstry. 
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In  tho'^e  da\s  the  ereaion  of  so  hri,e  a  bu  Iding 
\as  an  extensve  enterprise  The  hnishin^  con 
sumed  seieral  jears  and  no  part  was  ou,upied 
until  Ma>  5  i8'8  when  the  Legislative  Council  met 
for  the  first  time  w  thin  its  walls  In  his  opening 
address  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  Council 
said  Permt  me  gentlemen  to  congratulate  )0u 
on  the  honor  that  is  conferred  on  Uh  in  be  n^  the 
first  to  occupy  this  splcndd  hall  as  a  Icgslatue 
body,  and  may  the  laws  we  here  enact  be  as  credit- 
able to  us  as  this  noble  edifice  is  to  its  projector  and 
its  architect." 

In  order  to  aid  the  contractors  who  built  the  Jail, 
as  well  as  those  who  built  the  Court  House,  the 
C.ovemorand  Judges,  between  the  years  of  i8i9and 
1826,  issued  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $22,500,  in  sums 
of  $2.00,  $3.00,  $;,oo,  $[o.oo,  and  $20.00,  receiv- 
able in  payments  for  lands,  or  redeemable  out  of 
moneys  received  from  sale  of  lands.  The  lands 
were  sold  at  such  low-  prices  that,  on  June  23,  1838, 
the  Council  were  impelled  to  pass  an  Act  guarantee- 
ing the  scrip  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Judges, 
and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Territory  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  arising  from  sale  of  the  lands ;  the 
same  act  authorized  the  Governor  and  Judges  to 
accept  the  Capitol.  The  building  was  sixty  by 
ninety  feet  in  size,  and  the  cupola,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high,  was  a  favorite  place  from  which  to 
view  the  city.  In  1847  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
State  Capitol  to  Lansing,  and  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  held  in  the  building  closed  on  March  17 
ijf  that  year.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
building,  see  chapter  on  Board  of  Education. 


The  old  City  Hall,  size  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred 
fi:et,  was  located  just  east  of  Woodward  Avenue,  in 
ihc  middle  of  Michigan  Grand  Avenue ;  the  history 
IS  follows:  On  December  21,  1833, 
e  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  select 
a  site  for  a  iVlarkct  and  City  Hall.  It  was  thought 
tliat  Michigan  Avenue  would  be  selected,  and  on 
IX'cember  27  a  meeting  of  citizens  opposed  to 
iliat  location,  was  held,  but  on  the  same  day  the 
committee  of  the  Common  Council  reported  in 
favor  of  the  site  named.  On  January  3.  1834,  C.  C. 
I  rowbridge  and  Henry  Howard  were  appointed  a 
'Committee  to  procure  a  design.  On  March  19, 
'834,  a  plan  was  presented  by  Mr.  White,  and  on 
A|)ril  ]o  following  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
John  Scott  to  erect  the  building  for  $11,449,  one 
fourth  payable  in  advance.  The  lime  used  in  its 
erection  was  burned  on  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
the  building  was  completed  and  first  occupied  on 
November  18.  1835,  It  cost  $14,747,  this  sum 
representing  the  visible  proceeds  of  the  lots  sold  by 
the  city  on  the  Military  Reserve.     The  lower  part. 


up  to  the  spring  of  1856,  was  occupied  by  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  meat ;  it  was  then  fitted  up  for  city  offices, 
a  safety  vault  being  added  in  1863.  The  city  clerk 
and  collector  had  their  offices  in  the  second  story.' 
The  council-room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  old 
City  Hall  was  used  for  various  public  entertain- 
ments, and  was  at  one  time  rented  continuously  for  * 
weeks  as  a  theatre.  Courts  held  their  sessions  there, 
and  several  religious  bodies,  at  different  limes,  had 
the  use  of  it.  Originally  of  a  brick  color,  the  build- 
ing was  afterwards  painted  a  slate  color.  After  the 
completion  of  the  new  City  Hall,  it  was  formally 
vacated  by  the  Common  Council  on  July  18,  1871, 
It  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  be  fitted  up  for  the  public  library,  but  they  sur- 
rendered it  on  receiving  the  site  in  Center  Park. 
It  was  finally  sold  for  $1,025.  ^"d  torn  down  in 
November,  1872. 

The  new  City  Hall  has  probably  no  superior 
among  the  municipal  halls  of  the  country;  both 
the  building  and  its  site  command  universal  admir- 
ation, and  are  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people  and  the  officials.  The 
grounds  embrace  an  entire  square,  bounded  east 
and  west  by  Woodward  Avenue  and  Griswold 
Street,  and  north  and  south  by  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Fort  Street. 

A  portion  of  the  square  was  purchased  by  the 
city  in  1854  for  $18,000.  Five  years  later,  on  Sep- 
tember  30,  1859,  a  citizens'  meeting  voted  $250,000 
towards  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  on  No- 
vember 15  a  committee  on  plans  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  C.  H.  Buhl,  mayor ;  B.  L.  Webb, 
comptroller;  J.  Shearer,  J.  S.  Farrand,  and  E.  Le 
Favour.  On  March  6,  i860,  so  much  of  the  square 
as  formed  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  set 
apart  by  the  city  as  a  portion  of  the  site.  On  April 
23,  1861,  the  committee  on  plans  reported  in  favor 
of  designs  submitted  by  James  Anderson. 

The  war  with  the  South  delayed  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until 
August  28,  1866.  A  contract  was  then  made  with 
Charles  Stange  10  build  the  basement  for  $58,625. 
On  April  23,  1867,  A.  W.  Copland,  W.  H.  Langley. 
and  J.  W.  Waterman  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  East  and  inspect  methods  of  heating.  On 
May  21,  1867,  A.  Chapoton  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  and  on  November  26  of 
the  same  year  the  comptroller  was  directed  to 
advertise  for  proposals  for  completing  the  building. 
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On  February  13,  ifi63,  the  bid  of  N.  Osborne  & 
Soil,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  for  S339.578,  was  accepted. 
Five  days  later  they  reported  to  the  Council  that,  by 
an  error  in  the  footings,  $60,000  was  omitted  from 
the  total  of  their  bit!,  and  that,  although  the  next 
lowest  bid  was  $469,500,  they  would  do  the  work 
for  $379,578,   or  iB30,ooo  less  than   the  sum   they 


CITY  HALLS. 


Auditors,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Common  Council 
and  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  which  the  county 
was  to  pay  $12,000  a  year,  quarterly,  in  advance, 
for  fifteen  years,  the  county  to  fit  up  its  own  rooms, 
except  that  the  city  was  to  pay  part  of  the  expense 
of  fitting  up  the  Circuit  Court  room.  The  agree- 
epted,   and   city  and  county  officer 


jriginally  intended  for  their  bid. 


:cordance      occupy  the  building.     In  1883  the  county  obtained 


with  their  proposition,  a  contract  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

On  August  6,  1868,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  imposing  ceremonies ;  an  address  was  made  by 
C.  I.  Walker. 

The  original  contract  called  for  a  plain  flat  roof, 
but  the  Council  decided  in  May  to  have  a  mansard 
roof,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $3,500. 

It  was  expected  that  the  county  offices  would  be 
located  in  the  building,  and  a  special  committee  of 
the  Common  Council  was  appointed  to  decide  upon 
the  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  them  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  county.  On  March  i,  1870,  the 
commiitee  reported  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of 


a  new  lease  and  considerable  more  room  than  they 
had  previously  occupied. 

On  June  20,  1871,  the  last  payment  was  made  to 
the  contractors,  and  the  city  took  formal  possession. 
On  July  4  the  building  was  formally  opened,  the 
occasion  being  celebrated  by  a  procession,  speeches, 
etc.,  and  on  July  18  the  City  Council  held  its  first 
session  in  the  new  council  chamber. 

The  building  is  on  the  western  halt  of  the  square. 
It  has  four  fronts,  but  the  principal  entrance  is  on 
Woodward  Avenue.  It  is  two  hundred  and  four 
feet  long  from  north  to  south  and  ninety  feet  wide. 
The  first  story  is  thirteen  feet  high,  the  second 
eighteen,  and  the  third  twenty-one ;   the  height  of 
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ilie  biiililiny  to  the  cornice  is  sixty-six  feet,  and 
top  of    rtaif-staff    two  hundred  feet.     The  style  i; 
Italian,  with  a  mansard   roof.     The  wall; 


of 
ar  Cleveland.  The 
e-proof.    The   halls 

beams      Tl  e  total 
ooo  and  the   q  ire 

onh  a  m  I  n  r 
On  the  several  corni  es  of  tl  e  1  r  t  se  t  on  of  the 
tower  are  stone  fSgure*!  each  fourtee  i  feet  h  t,h 
representing  Justice.  I  iustrv  Art  ind  Conner  e 
The  number  of  steps  the  top  f  o  d  alk 
to  entrance  door,  13;   to  starwaj   6  he      wk 


Amherst  sandstone,  Irom  ne 
building  is  intended  to  be  tii 
have  marble  floors,  and  the 
brick  arches,  supported  bj  "ro 
cost  of  the  building  was  ft6oo 
of  land  on  which  it  stands  s 


of 


the 


the 


reached  by  iron 
stairways,  a  mag- 
nificent view  is  af- 
forded. The  usual- 
ly clean  streets 
look  cleaner  still 
in  the  distance; 
the  groves  of 
shade  -  trees,  the 
elegant  residences. 


the 


shipping,  the  Can- 
adian shore  and 
Helle  Isle,  all  unite 
to  form  a  panorama 
not  often  excelled. 
The  weight  of  the 
bell  in  the  tower 
is  7.670  pounds, 
.urI  it  cost  $2,782. 
The  clock    is  the  ^^,^  (,j. 

largest  in  the 
United  States,  and 

there  is  but  one  larger  in  the  world ;  it  cost 
83,850,  and  was  set  running  on  July  4,  1871. 
The  pendulum  weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  striking  part  is  wound  once  in  eight 
days,  and  the  running  part  every  thirty  days.  The 
weights  have  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  clock  has  four  dials,  each  eight  feet  three  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  e\'ening  the  dials  are  illumi- 
nated, and  the  figures  can  be  plainly  seen.  The 
contract  for  keaping  it  in  order  is  awarded  yearly. 
On  either  side  of  the  eastern  portico  is  an  old 
cannon.  These  cannon  originally  belonged  to  the 
fleet  of  Conimodore  Barclay,  and  were  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  on  September  10,  1813. 
After  the  battle  the  fieet  was  taken  to  Erie,  Penn. 
When  that  station  was  abandoned  as  a  naval  depot 


by  the  Government,  the  guns  were  ordered  removed 
to  Detroit.  Here  they  were  placed  on  the  Govern- 
ment Wharf,  between  Wayne  and  Cass  Streets. 
Several  years  later  the  wharf  and  these  guns  were 
purchased  by  Oliver  Newberry.  The  gnns  were  set 
in  the  ground,  and  for  a  long  time,  as  occasion 
required  essels  were  fastened  to  them.  One  of 
the  cann  n  eventually  came  Into  possession  of  a 
f  ndrj  and  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  when  a 
l>  ription  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for 
ts  p  r  hase  and  on  April  1 2,  1 872,  it  was  presented 
to  the  J  On  May  17  following,  its  mate  was 
1  e  t  d  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Foote,  &  Co.,  and  on 
July  4  iti74,  both  guns  were  mounted  in  their 
present  position, 
and  addresses 
appropriate  to  the 

A     presentation 
of  still  greater  his- 

made  in  August, 
1884.  One  of  our 
oldest  citizens,  Be  la 
Hubbard,  having 
caused  statues  of 
Cadillac,  La  Salle, 
and  Fathers  Mar- 
quette and  Richard 
to  be  prepared  by 
Julius  Melchers, 
presented  them 
to  the  city,  and 
had  them  placed 
in  the  niches  pro- 
vided   for    statues 


the 


west  fronts  of  the 
building.     The 


5  worthy  of  the   building 


OPERA   HOUSES  AND   PUBLIC   HALLS. 

In  olden  times  the  Indian  Council  House,  near 
the  river  and  east  of  Griswold  Street,  was  in  requi- 
sition for  balls  and  other  entertainments.  After  the 
tire  of  [805  the  Council  House,  on  the  comer  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  became  the 
place  where  public  meetings  of  every  sort  were 
held.  Woodworth's  Hotel  was  also  a  favorite  meet- 
ing place. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  the  Presbyterian  Session 
Room  was  completed.  It  was  a  small  brick  build- 
ing on  the  east  aide  of  Woodward  Avenue,  in  the 
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Streets. 
and,  up 


:xk  between  Congress  and  Larned 
a  favorite  lecture  and  debating  hall ; 
3,  all  the  public  exercises  of  the  then 


very  popular  Young;  Men's  Society  took 
place  within  its  walls. 

The  State  Capitol  was  also  used  for 
lectures  and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds. 

Young  Men's  Hall,  on  the  north  side 
of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Bates  and 
Randolph  Streets,  was  dedicated  Novem- 
ber 27,  1850.  It  seated  about  500  people, 
and  was  the  wonder  and  pride  of  the 
city  for  many  years. 

Firemen's  Hall,  located  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Randolph  Street,  was  opened  October  23, 
1851.  It  seated  nearly  1,000,  and  was 
deemed  exceedingly  desirable  for  concerts. 

Merrill  Hall,  in  the  Merrill  Block,  on 
northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Vood- 
ward  Avenues,  was  the  next  hall  used 
for  public  entertainments.  It  was  opened 
November  i,  1859,  and,  with  the  gallery, 
will  seat  1,000  persons. 

Young  Men's  Hall,  in  the  Biddle  House 
Block,  was  first  used  November  21,  1861. 
It  seated  1,500,  and  for  many  years  was 
a  popular  place  of  resort.  Since  1875  it 
has  been  but  little  used  for  lectures. 

Arbciter  Hall,  owned  by  the  German 
Workingmen's  Aid  Society,  located  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Catherine  and  Russell 
Streets,  seats  1,300 ;  it  is  chiefly  used 
by  German  citizens.  It  was  opened  May  i; 
1868. 

St,  Andrew's  Hail,  formerly  the  Woodward  Avi: 


nue  M.  !■■.  Church,  wns  fitted  up  as  a  public  hall, 
and  first  usetl  as  suth  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Societ)- 
in  1867.    The  building  was  torn  down  in  April,  18S3. 

The  Detroit  Opera  House,  facing  the  Campus 
Martins  was  opened  March  29,  1869.  and  seated 
1,800.  In  1887  the  interior  was  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  all  the  floors  were  utilized  for  the  audi- 
torium, the  seating  capacity  being  increased  to  2,100, 

Whitney's  Grand  Opera  House,  on  northwest 
corner  of  Shelby  and  Fort  Streets,  seated  1,400,  and 
was  first  used  in  1875,  and  was  torn  down  in  1S87. 

The  building  of  the  Harmonic  Society  is  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Beaubien  Streets ; 
it  seats  ],303,  and  was  dedicated  November  11,  1875. 

The  Gymnasium.  Hall  and  Rooms  of  the  Detroit 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  formerly 
located  on  west  side  of  Farmer  Street,  between 
Monroe  and  Gratiot  Avenues.  The  bnilding  was 
dedicated  February  14,  1876,  and  the  hall,  with  the 
rooms  opening  into  it,  would  seat  800  persons.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  storage  and  provision  store. 

Coyl's  Hall,  facing  the  Campus  Martins  and  ad- 
joining the  Detroit  Opera  House,  was  built  in  i860. 


and  could  accommodate  600  persons.     It  is  chiefly 
used  for  business  purposes. 

Masonic  Hall,  on  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue, 
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between  Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets, 
Jane  24.  1857. 

Good     Templars' 
Halt  was  on  north 

\\  odward  Aienue 
and  Crand  Ki\er 
'Itreet  Kittelber 
eers  Hall  is  on 
Randolph  Street  near 
Monroe  Avenue 
Funkes  Hall  was  on 
south  ';ide  f  Mi 
tomb  near  Beaubien 
blreet  It  ha  been 
used  as  a  d  V  Ihn^ 
ftr  many  )ears 
Bams  Hall  in  the 
Bans  Block  corner 
f  ^\  oodward  and 
Crand  River  Aic 
nues  was  first  fitted 
up  ds  a  hall  by  the 
Red  Ribbon  CI  b 
and  ded  cated  on 
June  10  T879  as 
Keform  Hall  After 
the  disband  ng  of 
the  club  t  took  Its 
name  from  the 
bloLk  in  which  it  is 
located. 

White's  Grand 
Theatre,  formerly 
Music  Hall,  facing 
Randolph  Street, 
and  between  Cro- 
ghan  and  I-afay- 
ette  Streets,  was 
erected  in  1880, 
and  opened  as 
Music  Hall  on 
August  31  of 
that  year;  it  seated 
3i«x),  and  was 
much  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city.  In  the 
ranged  for  a  theatre,  and 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  new  theatre  on  the  sa 


IS  dedicated      sons,  and  costing  $ 
ber  13,  i886, 


IS  opened  on  Septem- 

Under  the  provi- 
sions of  State  Laws 
approved  Maj  ''4 
1879  and  March  18 
1881  requinng  the 
ma\or  to  ippoint 
three  fauildmg  in 
spectors  the  Council 
h\  ord  mnce  of  '\u 
gust  18  1882  provid 
ed  for  their  appoint 

to  nspect  all  build 
ngs  or  platforms 
erected  or  to  be 
used  for  public  gath 
erings  ind  to  decide 
the  safet)    of  all 


sich 


In 


spe  tions  are    made 
It     the     request     of 

lessees  or  of  any 
member  of  the  Me 
trope  litan  Police  and 
arc  tertifed  tD  if  sat 
isfactorj  For  such 
sen  ices  the  com 

at  the  rate  of  83.00 
per  day  by  owners 
or    agents.      The 


Henry   Spitzley. 
1883-1885.    Pat- 
rick   H.    McWill- 
iams,  Edward  W. 
Simpson,      Henry 
Spitzley.      1885- 
1887,    Patrick   H. 
McWilliams,    Edward   W.   Simpson,    Charles  W. 
Hathaway.     1887-        ,    Patrick    H.   McWiiliams, 
Edward  W.  Simpson,  Edward   R.  Harris. 
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OLD  TAVERNS  AND  NEW  HOTELS. 


1  thi-s  artide  to  include  the 
minor  estabiishments,  but  only  the  older  or  more 
important  public  houses,  and  in  these  the  changes 
have  been  numerous,  making  it  evident  that  few 
persons  "know  enough  to  keep  a  hotel." 

After  the  city  came  under  American  control,  and 
as  early  as  1805,  the  Dodemead  House,  near  the 
southeast  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Shelby 
Street,  was  one  of  the  best-known  taverns.  At  the 
same  time,  and  until  1827  or  later,  Colonel  Richard 


known  characters  of  that  time.  He  came  to  Detroit 
in  1806,  and  as  early  as  May,  1812,  was  keeping  a 
hotel  on  the  northwest  corner  o(  Woodbridge  and 
Randolph  Streets.  In  1818  he  built  a  new  house 
on  the  same  site,  and  opened  it  in  March,  iSig. 
This  house  was  the  chief  headquarters  for  passen- 
gers by  vessel  and  steamboat,  and  in  it  the  various 
stage  lines  had  their  offices.  The  ■■  long  room  "  was 
in  almost  constant  requisition  for  fairs  and  public 
meetings,  and  for  many  years  no  public  dinner  was 


Smyth  was  keeping  Smyth's  Hole!,  called,  in  1833, 
the  Sagina  Hotel,  and  subsequently  the  Michigan 
Hotel.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, between  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Woodbridge 
Street.  From  1830  to  1834  it  was  kept  by  John 
Brunson. 

The  most  noted  caravansary  was  Woodworth's 
Steamboat  Hotel.  The  landlord,  familiarly  known 
as  "Uncle  Ben,"  was  a  brother  of  the  author  of 
"The  Old   Oaken   Bucket,"  and   one   of  the   best- 


all  that  it  should  be  unless  given  at  this  noted  resort, 
in  the  spring  of  1844  the  house  was  purchased  by 
Milton  Barney,  and  on  May  9,  1848,  it  was  burned. 
The  same  fire  destroyed  the  Wales  Hotel  in  the 
adjacent  block,  on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, just  east  of  Randolph  Street.  The  building 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  hotel  was  erected 
by  Governor  Hull  in  1807.  In  February,  1835.  it 
was  fitted  up  for  a  hotel,  and  in  May  following  was 
opened  by  John  Griswold  as  "  The  Am 
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u;is  succeeded  by  Mr. Pratt,  and  as  early  as  junt;.  i  S37. 
I'etty  &  Hawley  were  proprietors.  They  were  sms 
ceeded  by  Colonel  Dibble,  and  he  by  Austin  Wales. 
During  1840  Simon  Burk  and  S.  K.  Harring  offi- 
ciated as  landlords.  In  May,  1841,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  H.  A.  Chase  and  Joshua  Van  Anden, 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  September,  1841,  or 
eariier,  Mr.  Chase  retired.  Mr.  Van  Anden  con- 
tinued until  August,  1845,  when  the  house  was  ex- 
tensively refitted,  and  opened  on  January  1,  1846, 
as  Wales'  Hotel,  by  Austin  Wales  and  his  two 
sons.  They  were  proprietors  of  the  house  when 
it  was  burned.  Harriet  Martineau,  who  visited 
Detroit  in  June,  1836,  in  her  "Society  in  America," 
gives  this  account  of  her  stay  at  this  house: 


481 

tractive  appearance.  The  hotel  contained  thirty 
bedrooms;  it  had  a  frontage  of  seventy  feet,  and 
was  two  hundred  feet  deep,  extending  through  to 
Earned  Street.     It  was  torn  down  about  1836. 

In  1817,  and  for  some  years  after,  John  Palmer 
was  keeping  a  hotel  on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets. 
About  1828  John  Garrison  built  and  kept  a  house 
called  the  "  Yankee  IJoarding  House,"  on  the  east 
side  of  Bates  Street,  between  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Lamed  Street.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wattles, 
in  [831  the  house  changed  hands,  Mr.  Sherward 
becoming  proprietor.  Mr.  Williams  followed  Mr. 
Sherward,  and  kept  the  house  until  1833.  D.  Petty 
succeeded  him,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  house 
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Another  noted  hostelry  of 
the  past,  known  as  the  Man- 
sion House,  was  located  near 
what  is  now  the  northwest 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Cass  Street.  The  build- 
ing had  a  varied  history. 
Erected  by  James  May  after 
the  fire  of  1805,  from  the 
remains  of  the  old  stone 
chimneys,  it  was  successively 
a  residence,  jai!,  court-house,  the  British  quarters, 
again  a  residence,  and  finally  a  hotel.  Originally  it 
was  a  story  and  a  half  high.  From  181 5  to  [824  it 
was  kept  by  Major  Whipple,  an  old  captain  in 
General  Wayne's  army.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Brunson,  who  kept  it  until  1837,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John  E.  Schwartz,  who  raised  it,  greatly 
enlarged  it  on  both  sides,  and  built  a  verandnh  in 
front  and  on  the  western  side.  He  opened  it  as  a 
hotel  on  Thursday,  May  3,  1827.  In  July,  1829, 
Isaac  J.  Ullman  was  proprietor.  In  1830  the  house 
was  sold  to  Colonel  Andrew  Mack,  and  on  May  24 
formally  opened  by  him.  Three  years  after  it  was 
closed  as  a  hotel.  As  seen  from  the  river,  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  presented  a  homelike  and  at- 


to  the  Ne  ^  rk  and  C  tj  Hotel  Soon  after  th  s 
Mr.  And  rvon  took  cha  ge  and  was  f  wed  by 
Horace  Heath.  In  1 837,  or  earher,  Orson  and  \  alen- 
tine  Eildy  succeeded  Mr.  Heath.  Mr.  Eddy  died  in 
1838,  and  the  house  remained  closed  until  1840. 

We  now  turn  back  to  1835  or  1836,  when  Russell 
Chase  rented  of  Mrs.  McMillan  a  house  which  he 
called  the  Franklin  House,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  Bates  and  Lamed  Streets.  In  the  spring  of  1 837 
J.  C.  Warner  became  the  proprietor,  and  kept  it 
until  1840.  He  then  purchased  of  John  Largy  the 
old  New  York  and  City  Hotel,  and  named  it  the 
Franklin  House.  From  1840  to  1845,  liquor  was 
sold  here,  as  at  other  houses,  but  after  that  date  no 
bar  was  kept  on  the  premises.     In  1846  S,  Finney 
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succeeded  J.  C.  Warner,  and  kept  the  house  five 
years.  After  1846  the  name  of  the  house  \\as 
changed  from  Franklin  to  Franklin  Cold  water 
House,  and  J.  C.  Warner  again  became  the  landlord. 
He  continued  in  charge  until  the  summer  of  1854, 
when  he  erected  and  took  charge  of  ;i  new  brick 
hotel  called  the  Franklin  House,  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Bates  and  Lamed  Streets ;  on  October 
I,  1856,  he  leased  it  to  John  R.  Tibbetts,  who  kept 
it  until  December  i,  1865.  Messrs.  Winn&  Emery 
then  became  proprietors.  From  1866  to  September. 
i86g,  A.  H.  Emery  managed  it  alone.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Ruhl,  who  remained  until  May  1, 
1876,  and  was  followed  by  A.  Montgomery.  On 
July  I,  1879,  Messrs.  Montgomery  &  Peoples  be- 
came proprietors.  In  September,  1880,  they  sold 
their  interest  to  Messrs.  Andrew  &  J.  C.  Warner. 
Soon  after  the  management  was  assumed  by  War- 
ner &  James,  and  on  December  1, 1881,  C.Friedman 
became  manager. 

The  Eagle  Hotel 
on  the  south  side 
of  Woodbridge 
Street  near  Gns 
wold  was  erected 
about  1830  by  ^1 
exander  Campbell 
In  1837  Horace 
Heath  the  pro- 
prietor w  IS  a  zeal- 
ous adiocateof  the 
cause  of  the  patnots 
during  the  Pal  not 
War.  In  April, 
1 838,  the  house  was 
purchased  by  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  and  in 
November   of    the 

Messrs.  Crawford  & 
Murray.      In    1845 

B.  B.  Davis  was  the  landlord.  B.  S.  Farnsworth 
bought  the  building  in  1853,  and  kept  it  as  a  hotel 
for  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  W.  Hickey, 
who  kept  it  two  years,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be 
used  as  a  hotel,  and  on  April  13,  1866,  it  was 
burned. 

In  1832,  and  for  at  least  five  years  after.  Thomas 
Cliff  kept  a  tavern  on  the  west  side  of  Woodward 
Avenue,  just  above  Clifford  Street.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Busby,  and  in  1840  Mr.  Turk  was 
keeping  the  house. 

The  New  York  and  Ohio  House,  made  memor- 
able by  the  great  fire  of  January  i,  1842,  which 
originated  in  or  near  it.  was  in  existence  as  eariy  as 
1834.  J.  &  L.  Ward  were  the  proprietors  until 
1837,  when  it  was  purchased  by  T.  G.  Hadley.     In 


December.  1838,  he  sold  to  William  Shaw,  who 
was  occupying  the  hotel  at  the  time  the  entire  block 
in  which  it  stood  was  burned. 

Of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  present  day,  the 
Michigan  Exchange  is  a  few  months  the  oldest.  It 
was  opened  on  June  27,  1835,  by  E.  A.  Wales.  In 
1837  it  nas  managed  by  Austin  Wales.  Soon  after 
n  was  sold  to  O  B  Dibble,  who,  in  1846,  sold  it 
to  Mr  Goodnow  and  he  to  Edward  Lyon,  who 
opened  it  on  Jinuary  1  1847.  In  1851  H.  A.  Bar- 
stow  was  asaotiated  with  Mr.  Lyon  in  its  manage- 
ment under  the  firm  name  of  H.  A.  Barstow  & 
Co  In  1852  the  firm  nane  was  Fellers  &  Benja- 
mm  In  1835  a  fi\e  story  addition  was  built,  with 
one  hundred  feet  front  on  Shelby  Street  by  one 
hundred  on  Woodbndge  Street,  and  this  year  Lyon 
&  Barstow  were  managers,  followed  in  1859  by 
I  ellers  Barstow  &  Benjamin.  In  1868  an  enlarge- 
ment was  made  on  Jefferson  Avenue  by  the  then 


proprietoi 


E    &  F    Ljor 


From  1874  to  1879 
H.  Porter  was  as. 
sociated  with  Ed- 
ward Lyon,  aftei 
which  the  hotel  was 
conducted  by  Mr, 
Lyon  until  May  I, 
1881,  when  he  re- 
tired, and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J,  D. 
Lyon  and  W.  J. 
Ferguson.  In  May, 
i88z,  Mr.  Lyon  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson became  sole 
proprietor. 
The  Russell  House 
inherited  the  site 
and  the  business  of 
the  old  N'atioiial. 
The  last-named 
house  was  opened 
ith  S.  K.  Marring  as 
i,  Austin  Wales  was 
it  was  newly  furnished 
Lyon.  He  was  suc- 
847,  by  H.  D.  Garrison, 
H,  A.  Barstow,  and  under 
his  management,  in  September,  1847.  the  hotel  was 
enlarged  by  a  brick  addition  of  thirty-five  feet,  by 
seventy-five  on  Woodward  Avenue.  In  April, 
1851,  the  house  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rebuilt  and  improved.  The  wooden  portion  on 
Michigan  Avenue  was  moved  away,  and  in  1852 
a  practically  new  hotel  was  opened  by  Fellers  & 
Benjamin,  In  1857,  William  Hale  bougiit  the  prop- 
erty, enlarged  and  improved  the  hotel,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28  it  was  opened  as  the  Russell  House  by 


on  December  i,  1836,  ■ 
proprietor.  In  April,  18 
manager.  In  April,  1840, 
and  opened  by  Edward 
ceeded  on  January 
who  soon  gave  pi; 
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\V.  H.  Russell,  with  William  J.  Chittenden  as  chief 
clerk.  On  December  i,  1861,  Mr.  Russell  wjis  suc- 
ceeded b)'  L.  T.  Minor,  Mr,  Chittenden  continuing 
as  clerk.  In  1863  H.  P,  Stevens  was  proprietor. 
The  next  year  W,  J.  Chittenden  and  C,  S,  Witbeck 
entered  into  a  partnership  as  proprietors  of  the 
house.  In  1875  a  large  addition  was  made  on  the 
southerly  end  of  the  Woodward  Avenue  front,  and 
a  similar  enlargement  in  1876  on  the  Michigan  Ave- 
nue side.  The  same  year  L.  A.  McCrear>-  became 
associate  proprietor.  In  1881  Mr,  Witbeck  died, 
and  in  that  year  the  central  portion  of  the  hotel  was 
torn  down  and  a  new  building  was  erected,  and  first 


^83 

present  Detroit  Opera  House.  The  original  build- 
ing was  moved  from  the  Jones  Farm  by  Mr,  Ballard, 
and  opened  as  a  hotel  1838.  In  1840  it  was  kept 
by  Patrick  &  Andrews,  An  advertisement  in  1844 
announced  that  they  would  carry  passengers  to  and 
from  their  hotel  and  give  them  a  dinner  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  After  one  year  Mr.  Patnck  retired. 
Mr.  Andrews  continued  the  hotel  until  1 861,  when 
the  property  was  sold  to  J.  F.  Antisdel  &  Brother, 
and  in  1867  to  Dr.  E.  M,  Clark;  the  house  was 
then  torn  down, 

A  hotel  bearing  the  name  Mansion  House,  on  the 
west  side  of    Griswold  Street  near  Atwater,  was 


used  in  March,  1882.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia, 
Lady  Jane  Franklin,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dix,  the 
great  philanthropist,  have  been  guests  at  the  Russell. 

The  St.  Joseph  House,  kept  by  Amos  Lewis,  on 
the  corner  of  Bates  and  Woodbridge  Streets,  was 
burned  April  27,  1837. 

The  Detroit  Cottage,  kept  by  0,  Field,  was  of 
some  note  from  1837  to  1840.  It  had  been  the 
Larned  residence,  and  was  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Larned  Street. 

Andrews'  Railroad  Hotel  occupied  the  site  of  the 


built  and  conducted  by  J,  Hanmer,  as  early  as  1837. 
On  February  16,  1840,  it  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  After  being  repaired  it  was  kept  by  B,  S, 
Farnsworth.  In  March,  1849,  John  Moore  became 
landlord,  remaining  until  1852.  Since  then  it  has 
frequently  changed  proprietors. 

The  United  States  Hotel  was  located  on  Wood- 
bridge  Street,  between  Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets. 
It  was  in  use  in  1837.  In  1840  H.  Heath  was  the 
landlord.  After  the  burning  of  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  House,  William  Shaw  became  proprietor  and 
til  [845.     From   1845  to  1846  it  was 
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kept  by  M.  T.  Robinson.     On  October  31,  1848,  it 
was  burned. 

The  Central  Railroad  House,  kept  by  John 
Chamberlain,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Miciiigan 
Avenue  and  Griswold  Street,  was  burned  on  May 
17,  1841,  In  1846  William  Shaw  was  keeping  a 
tavern  called  the  Michigan  Railroad  Hotel,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Griswold 
Street.  In  1849  he  sold  the  building  to  W.  Gar- 
rett, and  on  September  23,  1850,  the  house  was 
burned.  The  Coy!  House,  located  on  the  west  side 
of  Woodward  Avenue  just  north  of  Woodbridge 
Street,  was  burned  in  the  fife  of  January  i,  1842. 
The  same  year  Messrs.  Hobert  &  Terhune  were 
keeping  a  temperance  hotel  at  the  corner  ot  Wash- 
ington and  Michigan  Avenues.  In  1843  the  land- 
lord was  William  Champ, 
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remaining  until  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  H. 
W.  Graves.  In  1869  the  names  of  Hackett  &  Ross 
appear  as  proprietors ;  in  1870  and  1871  Mr. 
Hackett  was  sole  proprietor.  In  1872  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M,  G.  McCall,  and  after"  that  time  the 
building  was  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  1846  the  Grand  River  House,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Griswold  and  Grand  River  Streets, 
was  conducted  by  Marvin  Salter.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  i84Sor  i8sobyS.&  J.  French.  In  1862 
the  proprietor  was  A.  Goodman,  who,  six  years 
later,  erected  the  Goodman  House  on  the  same  site. 

The  Northern  Hotel,  on  the  east  side  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  near  the  Grand  Circus,  was  opened 
in  March,  1846.  In  December,  1847.  William  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  became  proprietor  of  a  hotel  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Grand  River  and  Middle  Streets,     In 


The  Commercial  Hotel,  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Woodbridge  and  Second  Streets,  «'as  conducted 
by  John  Murray  in  1842,  and  was  burned  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  A  new  hotel  by  the  same  name  was  erected 
on  the  old  site,  and  opened  March  23,  1846,  by 
John  Murray.  In  June,  1850,  B,  S.  Farnsworth 
became  proprietor  and  remained  four  years.  The 
house  was  burned  August  19,  1856. 

From  184s  until  the  great  fire  of  May,  1848,  A. 
Leadbeater  kept  the  Indiana  House,  on  the  south 
side  of  Atwater  Street  near  Randolph.  Soon  after 
the  fire  he  opened  the  Western  Hotel,  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Third  Street, 


1856  he  built  a  large  brick  addition  on  Middle 
Street,  and  in  1877  a  large  four-story  addition  on 
Grand  River  Avenue.  The  hotel  has  always  had  a 
large  patronage. 

Johnson's  Hotel,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Woodbridge  Streets,  was  opened  early  in  Jut 


,  by  H.  R.  Johnson. 
,2,  and  for  the 
s  kept  by  Czar  J< 


Mr.  Johnson  retired  in 
months  the  house 


During  1853  Mr.  John- 


umed  the  management,  and  continued  till 
1857,  when  S.  B,  King  became  the  proprietor.  In 
iS6r  the  name  was  changed  to  Bagg's  Hotel,  and 
it  was  conducted  by  McDonald,  Russell,  &  Co,     In 
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]o6:  and  1863  R.  McDonald  &  Co.  were  proprietors. 
)n  [8C4  Sheldon  &  Graves  were  conducting  the 
liotcl,  and  tlicy  changed  tlie  name  to  Cass  House. 
Ill  1865  Sheldon  &  Tyrrell  were  manaKers,  and 
from  1866  to  iS7(>  the  Tyrrell  Brothers,  fii  1878 
it  was  kept  by  Johnson  &  Ferguson,  and  in  1879 
E.  Ferguson  became  sole  proprietor.  The  buildiLig 
was  torn  down  in  1885,  and  during  1886  an  entirely 
new  hotel,  called  The  Wayne,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  8100,000. 

From  the  spring  of  1850  for  nearly  three  years 
William  Shaw  ke|)t  a  hotel  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Woodivard  Avenue  and  Grand  River  Street. 
The  buildinjj  was  then  turned  into  stores. 

In  1848  Colonel  N.  Prouty  was  landlord  of  the 
Buena  Vista  House.     The  building  is  still  standing 


stories  was  added.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  upon  the  house  for  alterations  and  en- 
largements, but  during  much  of  the  time  for  the  last 
ten  years  the  house  and  stores  underneath  have 
been  unoccupied;  and  speculatioas  and  rumors  as 
to  probable  occupants  are  as  common  as  remarks 
upon  the  weather.  The  house  h'SS  first  opened  on 
June  7,  1851,  by  Colonel  O.  li.  Dibble  and  his  son 
Charles.  After  the  enlargement  of  i86t,  on  No- 
vember 4,  it  was  opened  by  J.  &  A.  B.  Tabor. 
They  were  succeeded  in  August,  1871.  by  J.  F.  An- 
tisdel,  who  remained  two  years,  and  was  followed 
by  H.  P.  Stevens.  On  February  7,  1874,  John 
Stevens  became  the  manager.  In  1875  J.  M.  Max- 
well was  ill  charge;  and  his  successors,  at  various 
times  up  to  i83o,  have  been  Howell  &  Schoaff,  Gay 


on  Sixth  Street,  between  Walnut  Street  and  Grand 
River  Avenue. 

The  Biddle  House  was  erected  in  1849  by  a 
;;tocl(  company  upon  the  site  of  the  old  American 
or  Wales  Hotel,  on  ground  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  John  Biddle.  Various  changes  took  place  in  the 
company,  and  finally  Luther  Beecher  became  sole 
proprietor.  In  i860  and  1861  a  large  addition  was 
built  on  the  east  side,  and  Young  Men's  Hall  erected 
in  the  rear.  On  July  i,  1871,  Mr.  Beecher  obtained 
a  one-hundred-year  iea.se  of  about  two  thirds  of  the 
block  bounded  by  Jefferson  Avenue,  Woodbridge, 
Randolph,  and  Brush  Streets,  and  as  he  owned  the 
balance,  he  controlled  almost  the  entire  block.  In 
1872  he  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Young  Men's 
Society,  and  in  1873  the  Woodbridge  front  of  six 


&  Van  Norman,  and  N.  H.  Williams. 

The  City  Hotel  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Abstract  Building,  was  bulk  by  Rod- 
man Stoddard  in  1850.  Upon  his  death,  in  1853, 
Nathan  Stone  became  the  proprietor.  From  1856 
to  1859  it  was  kept  by  C.  M.  Stoddard.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1859  by  H.  L.  Reeves,  who  remained 
till  1862,  when  C.  M.  Stoddard  resumed  the  man- 
agement. In  1866  Nicholson  &  Emery  became 
managers,  and  in  1868  were  succeeded  by  E,  Pol- 
hemus,  who  was  the  last  to  occupy  the  house  as  a 
hotel.     The  building  was  torn  down  in  1874. 

From  1850  to  1859  H,  R,  Andrews,  with  G.  W. 
Thayer  as  clerk,  kept  the  American  Temperance 
Hotise  in  the  old  arsenal  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of    Jefferson  Avenue    and    Wayne  Street. 
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The  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  was  demolished  in  1868. 

At  various  times  a  building  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Williams  Street 
was  occupied  as  a  hotel ;  and  on  December  22, 
1851,  a  wooden  building  there  located,  known  as 
the  Grand  Circus  Hotel,  was  partly  burned.  In 
1852  N.  Stone  was  the  proprietor,  and  in  1863  S. 
Weaver.  A  later  brick  building  was  at  one  time 
called  Purdy's  Hotel,  and  in  1875  was  known  as 
the  Pierson  House ;  it  subsequently  tiecame  a 
Turkish  Bath  establishment. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Griswold  and  Woodbridge  Streets,  was  built 
by  James  Abbott,  and  opened  by  John  Moore  on 
September  22.  1852.  He  remained  until  December 
31,   1866,  when  the  building  was  converted    into 

The  Peninsular  Hotel,  originally  part  of  the  old 
National,  was  moved  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
Macomb  and  Grand  River  Avenues,  by  Charles 
Selkrig,  in  1852.  After  him  W.  T.  Purdy  was 
manager  for  two  years,  and  then  John  Small, 
From  1S62  to  1865  W.  Eisenlord  was  proprietor. 
In  1867  the  names  of  J.  T.  and  L,  M,  Ives  appear 
as  managers,  and  in  1869  J,  T,  Ives  only.  Other 
landlords  succeeded,  ijut  none  remained  long,  and 
in  1879  the  building  was  torn  down. 

Blindbury's  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Michigan 
and  Washington  Avenues,  was  erected  by  Johri 
Blindbury  in  1852,  He  kept  it  until  his  death  in 
1864.  B.  C.  Hills  succeeded  him.  followed  by  R. 
D.  Johnson,  who  was  proprietor  from  1865  to  1867. 
In  (868  J.  F.  &  W.  W.  Antisdel  became  managers, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Antisdel  House, 
After  a  few  years  W.  W.  Antisdel  became  sole 
manager.  In  May.  1883,  W,  A.  Scripps  bought 
the  iiroperty.  and  W.  W.  Antisdel  became  a  partner 
with  him  in  conducting  the  house. 

The  Garrison  House  was  for  many  years  an  im- 
linished  brick  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Cass  Street.  In  1854  it  was 
enlarged,  finished  for  a  hotel,  and  opened  on  January 
I,  1855.  by  A.  A.  &  S.  R  Pond.  In  [856  and  1857 
George  Millard  was  manager.  In  1859  it  was  kept 
by  J.  J.  Garrison,  and  in  i860.  1861,  and  i86z  by 
Garrison  &  Gillman,  In  [863  and  1864  it  was  kept 
by  D.  C.  Goodale,  in  1865  by  Cole  &  Kingsley,  in 
1866  and  1867  by  H.  H.  and  J.  E.  Cole,  in  1868 
and  1 869  by  J.  J.  Rhodes,  and  in  1 870  and  1871  by 
Rhodes  &  Kingsley.  After  Mr.  Rhodes'  death 
in    1871    the   house   was   rebuilt   and    turned    into 

The  hotel  now  known  as  the  Madison,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph 
Street,  was  originally  called  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
and  was  opened  by  W.  T.  Purdy  and  S.  Cosens  in 


1852,  In  1853  G.  F  R.  Wadleigh  was  proprietor, 
and  A.  H.  Goodrich  in  1855,  and  the  name  was  then 
changed  to  Treniont  House,  in  1862  and  1863  D. 
S.  Headley  was  proprietor,  from  1866  to  1870  D.  C, 
Goodale,  and  in  I S70  G.  Tucker.  In  1873  the  name 
was  chajiged  to  Revere  House,  and  W.  Gray  was 
proprietor,  followed  in  1874  by  O,  W.  Penny.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1879  by  Cunningham  &  Barnard, 
and  they  in  1880  by  W.  H.  Leiand,  who  changed 
the  name  to  Leiand  House.  In  November,  1880, 
the  hotel  was  closed  for  repairs,  and  opened  March 
9,  1881,  by  George  H.  Martin  &  Co.  as  the  Madison. 
On  June  1  following  M.  V.  Borgman  took  posses- 
sion, and  on  August  20,  1883,  George  Scheller,  In 
December,  1883,  the  lease  and  good  will  o£  the 
house  was  purchased  by  J.  L.  Wilder,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1S84  by  R.  G.  Phillips. 

The  Waverly  House,  immediately  opposite  the 
Michigan  Exchange  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  was 
opened  by  Cook  &  Baldwin  in  April,  1852.  They 
kept  it  until  November,  1853.  J.  P.  Whiting  then 
managed  it  for  a  year,  and  Whiting  &  Luff  for 
several  years.  After  this  time  it  was  rented  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Howard  House,  on  Congress  Street,  between 
Woodward  Avenue  and  (iriswold  Street,  was  opened 
in  1853,  with  J.  C.  Dads  as  proprietor.  In  1855  he 
was  succeeded  by  George  Millard,  who  remained 
three  years  or  more.  In  1863  M.  W.  Burchard  was 
acting  landlord;  in  1863  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bishop;  in 
1S64  J.  Haggenbach;  from  [865  to  1869,  A.  A. 
Corkins.  In  1869  G.  O.  Williams  was  proprietor, 
succeeded  in  1870  by  Mrs.  G.  O.  Williams.  From 
1871  to  1875  it  was  conducted  by  J.  B.  Hamilton, 
in  1875  by  Hamilton  &  Clark,  in  1876  by  Booth  & 
Root,  in  1877  by  G.  P.  Booth,  and  in  1878  by  L.  J. 
Clark.  On  May  3.  (880,  Van  Est  &  Graves  became 
proprietors,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Griswold 
House.  In  1881  the  house  was  enlarged  on  the 
nort^i  side  and  extensively  refitted. 

The  Earned  House,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  was  opened  by 
O.  Whitney  on  May  30,  1853.  In  1862  M.W.  War- 
ner was  in  charge,  and  in  1865  George  Niles.  The 
building  was  torn  down  in  1884,  and  the  Griffin 
House  erected. 

The  Railroad  Exchange,  on  the  south  side  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  between  the  Campus  Martius  and 
Bates  Street,  was  opened  by  C.  J.  Beardslee,  who 
kept  the  hotel  until  1868,  In  1870  J.  F.  Lobdell 
was  manager.  After  1878  the  building  was  turn 
down,  and  the  Mansfield  Market  erected  on  its  site. 
The  Finney  House  was  butit  in  1854  by  Seymour 
Finney,  who  kept  the  house  until  1857.  In  1858 
Parshail  &  Antisdel  were  proprietors.  From  [859 
to  1870  J.  Parshail  was  sole  manager;  in  1870 C.P. 
Lord;  from  1872  to  1876,  A.  H.  Emery;  from  1876 
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to  1883,  N.  H.  Williams.  Jn  1883  A.  H.  Emery 
agaiii  became  manager. 

The  Brighton  House,  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Grand  River  Avemie  and  Gillman  Street,  was 
erected  in  1863  by  Harvey  King. 

The  block  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Fort  and 
Randolph  Streets  was  fitted  up  as  a  hotel  in  1865, 
and  conducted  until  1879  by  C.  D.  Erichsen.  He 
then  moved  to  a  building  on  Farmer  Street,  between 
Randolph  and  Bates  Streets.  The  first-named 
building  was  turned  into  stores,  and  the  hotel  name 
transferred  to  the  new  location. 

The  Eisenlord  House,  on  the  corner  of  Cass  and 
Lewis  Streets,  was  built  by  William  Eisenlord  in 
1866.     In  [886  E.  C.  Harvey  became  proprietor,  anc 


^L  V.  Borgmaii  became  the  proprietor,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Bernard  House.  On  January 
15,  1881.  the  property  was  sold  to  W.  A.  Jones.  In 
1883  he  was  succeeded  by  R.  J.  Calvert.  In  1887, 
after  being  entirely  refitted,  it  was  opened  on  May 
16  by  N.  P.  Gruinmond  as  Hotel  Benedict. 

The  Brunswick  House,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Griswold  and  State  Streets,  was  opened  in  1878 
by  A  M.  Van  Duzer  and  J.  D.  Tucker.  In  rS;? 
E.  H.  Hudson  was  proprietor,  in  1880  J.  M. 
Hannaford.  in  1881  M.  W  Field,  and  on  June 
29,  18S2,  the  house  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dickinson 
&  Carr 

The  Standish  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Con- 
gress  Street  near  ^V'ooliward  Avenue,  was  opened 


under  his  management  lias  decidedly  improvtd. 

Hotel  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Monroe  Avenue, 
was  erected  in  1870,  and  tip  to  1882  vi^s  conducted 
hy  John  Henrj'. 

Hotel  Renaud,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Adams 
and  Grand  River  Avenues,  was  so  named  in  1875 
by  its  owner,  (George  V.  Kenaud. 

Hotel  Gofiinet,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Earned  Streets,  also  dates  from  1875.  It 
was  ronductcd  by  James  Goffinet  until   1878,  when 


in  1879  by  L.  B.  Clark.  Rice's  Hotel,  occupying;  a 
part  of  the  same  block  with  the  Standish  House, 
was  opened  in  1879  by  John  D.  Rice. 

In  1881  the  Williams  Block,  on  the  north  side  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  facing  the  Campus  Martius,  was 
fitted  up  as  a  hotel,  and  opened  on  August  1 1  as 
the  Kirkwood,  with  C,  P.  Howell  as  proprietor.  He 
was  succeeded  on  April  30,  1882.  by  Messrs.  Hart- 
zell  &  Co,  In  July.  1882,  owing  to  difficulties 
between   landlord  and   proprietors,  the  house  was 
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closed.     In    1883    a    portion   of   ihe   building   was  Wayne"  was   first  opened.      It   is  located  on  the 

■i^aia  0|)ened  as  a  hotel  with  tlie  same  name,  and  site  of  the  old  Cass  Hotel,  and  is  immediately  oppo- 

conducted  hy  John  C.  Williams.    Since  r 885  Lew  site  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Depot. 

B.  Clark  has  been  proprietor.  The  Cadillac  was  opened  in  April,  1888.     It  is  on 

During   1887   the    elegant  hotel  named    '■  The  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Rowland  Street, 
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LMI'ORTANT  FIRES.  — FIKE  MARSHAL.  — FIRE  LIMITS.  — CHIMNEY  .SWEEPS. 


Many  of  the  fires  which  have  occurred  at  Detroit 
are  vitally  connected  wi  h  tnporta  h  s  orical  facts. 
Some  of  them  affected  all  h  fu  u  e  of  the  city. 
The  mention  of  many  \  II  11  o  la  e  al  circum- 
.stances,  locate  various  en  d  us;g  st  items  of 
interest.  In  the  follow  I  h  hds  been  no 
endeavor  to  recall  every  fj  e  b  only  hose  which 
ilestroyed  one  bnilding  on  an       eptionally 

l^irg-e  amount  of  property.   Soon  after  it  was  founded 
the  settlement  suffered  from  torch  and  fiame. 

1703.  This  year  Indians  set  fire  to  a  barn  filled 
uith  com  and  other  grain,  located  outside  of  but 
.idjoining  the  stockade.  There  was  a  high  wind  at 
ihe  time,  and  the  flames  spread,  consuming  the 
church  and  the  houses  of  the  priest.  Commandant 
Cadillac,  and  M.  Tonty,  as  well  as  part  of  the  stock- 
ade. At  this  fire  Cadillac's  hand  was  burned  and 
many  of  his  papers  destroyed. 

1712.  The  Mascoutins  and  Outagamies.  when 
ilicy  besieged  the  fort,  threw  hundreds  of  burning 
missiles  inside  the  pickets,  which  set  fire  to  the 
[hatched  roofs  of  the  hou.ses.  The  inhabitants  put 
imt  the  lire  with  swabs  attached  to  long  poles,  and 
then  covered  the  roofs  with  bear  and  deer  skins. 
.At  this  time  the  church,  storehouse,  and  several 
irther  buildiiigs  outside  the  stockade  were  demol- 
ished because  they  were  so  near  as  to  endanger  the 
fort  if  set  on  tire. 

1805,  The  next  lire  of  which  any  record  has 
heen  preserved  was  the  notable  one  of  June  11, 
1S05,  which,  on  account  of  its  results,  was  the  most 
important  local  event  that  has  taken  place  in 
Detroit.  The  town  came  out  of  this  fire  entirely 
'lianged.— built  on  a  new  plan,  with  new  streets 
and  new  names,  a  new  basis  for  the  land  titles,  and 
■■  new  and  original  system  of  local  government ;  in 
'ict,  every  interest  of  the  inhabitants,  social,  politi- 
'■al,  and  commercial,  was  affected  by  the  event  so 
lippropriately  commemorated  in  the  seal  of  the  city. 
'  lie  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  especially  the  trustees. 
>'«m  to  have  had  a  premonition  of  the  calamity 
'yhich  so  completely  swept  away  the  town ;  the  very 
irst  ordinance  passed  was  iii  regard  to  protection 
'  "n>  fires,  and  the  records  show  that  a  large  portion 


of  each  of  their  sessions  was  spent  in  framing  rti^u- 
lations  about  fires,  and  fining  the  inhabitants  fi,r 
not  obeying  them.  At  their  last  meeting  on  June  3, 
eight  days  jjrevious  to  the  fire,  the  inspectors  were 
ordered  to  inspect  the  premises  of  householders 
once  a  week,  to  see  if  their  fire-buckets  and  fire- 
iKigs  were  in  order. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  A  careless  laborer,  in  the 
employ  of  John  Harvey,  a  baker,  was  sent  to  har- 
ness the  horses  in  a  small  stable  situated  on  St.  Anne 
Street,  on  what  is  now  the  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Shelby  and  Wayne  Streets.  The 
fire  of  the  man's  pijie  was  communicated  to  the 
liay,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  con- 
flagration began.  There  was  little  or  no  wind  at 
first,  and  no  one  was  much  alarmed.  The  old  fire- 
pump  was  brought  into  use,  but  as  supplying  it 
from  the  river  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  the 
firemen  resorted  for  water  to  a  hatter's  vat.  The 
fur  and  shreds  from  the  vat  soon  clogged  and  dis- 
abled the  engine,  and  the  fire  spread  apace,  in  less 
than  an  hour  reaching  the  pickets  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town. 

Meantime  the  inhabitants  were  not  inactive.  They 
formed  in  double  lines,  obtained  water,  passed  it 
from  hand  to  band,  and  poured  it  on  the  flames ; 
but  the  effort  availed  but  little,  and  was  soon  dis- 
continued. Some  of  the  people  continued  to  throw 
water  from  buckets  and  basins ;  others  rushed 
hither  and  thither  with  ladders  and  fire-bags,  but 
all  in  vain.  Boats,  pirogues,  and  canoes  were  now 
in  requisition.  Furs  and  flannels,  beds  and  bundles, 
goods  and  groceries,  were  placed  therein,  and  with 
heavy  hearts  and  heavy  loads  the  boats  were  pulled 
away,  in  inany  cases  only  to  be  overtaken  and 
destroyed  by  the  burning  shingles  that  filled  the  air. 
The  margin  of  the  ri\'er  was  thickly  lined  with 
tables,  chairs,  chests,  and  bedsteads.  In  many  cases 
household  goods  and  household  gods  were  pre- 
served only  by  being  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
excitable  French  population  grew  almost  frantic  as 
they  saw  houses,  shops,  and  barns,  one  after  another, 
turned  to  ashes  almost  in  a  moment.  The  thatched 
buildings,  many  of  them  a  century  old,  moss-grown, 
and  made  sacred  by  a  thousand  memories  and  tra- 
ditions, handed   down   from  those  who  risked  their 
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all  ill  the  first  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit,  flamed  and  flashed,  and  faded  out  of  sight. 
The  narrow  streets,  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  in  width,  offered  little  or  no  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  the  fire,  and  by  one  o'clock,  out  of  nearly 
two  hundred  buildings  inside  of  the  stocliadc,  btit 
one  was  left,  the  stone  chimneys  alone  remaining  to 
mark  the  sites  of  the  others. 

The  building  left  standing  was  owned  by  Robert 
McNIff,  and  wa.s  located  on  St.  Anne's  Street  near 
the  site  occupied  in  recent  years  by  the  Campau 
House.  A  warehouse  just  outside  of  the  stockade, 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Wayne  Street,  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Woodbridge  Street,  was  also 
saved;  it  was  owned  by  Angus  Mcintosh,  and 
occupied  by  Colonel  H.  J.  Hunt. 

On  the  western  side  of  Woodward  Avenue  there 
were  a  number  of  buildings  untouched  by  the  fire, 
which  extended  no  farther  than  the  middle  of  the 
block  between  Griswold  Street  and  Woodward 
Avenue. 

Rev.  John  Dilhet,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
gives  this  account  of  the  fire : 

I  was  occupied  with  Mr.  Kicharii  when  a  me^^engrr  came  lo 
inform  PS  Ihfl!  three  houses  had  bteii  already  consumed,  and  Ihal 


uimosi'  rapidity.  The  ntimher  of  people  in  the  town  being  unusu- 
aJly  large,  Ihere  »as  ample  force  for  removing  llie  merchandise 
and  furnilltre  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  in  a  gieal  measure 
saved.    No  personal  injury  wm  sustained  during  the  fire. 

This  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mistake,  tor  an 
appropriation  bill  of  December  8,  1806,  contains  an 
item  that  not  over  $20.25  was  to  be  paid  to  Cather- 
ine Lasselle  for  "nursing  a  child  crippled  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  i  ith  day  of  June."  Other  in- 
juries are  spoken  of  and  further  particulars  narrated 
in  the  following  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  public 
stores  at  Detroit  to  Governor  Harrison : 


1  two  thirds  of 


three  o'clock  not  a  vestige  of  a  house  {except  the  chimneys)  vis- 
ible within  the  limits  of  Detroit.    I'he  citadel  and  military  stores 

I  have  removed  the  factory  goodi  to  the  ship  yard,  and  am  now 
fixing  a  place  to  arrange  them  for  disposal,  agreeable  to  llic  origi- 
nal inlention  of  the  establishment, and  I  will  speedily  tomard  a 
Btalement  of  the  loss  tliat  has  been  suslained.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabilanls  is  deplorable  beyond  description  ;  dependence, 
want,  and  misery  is  the  situation  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 

houses  cannot  be  obtained. 

shipyard;  Mr.  Donavan  with  his  family  have  gone  to  Sandwich; 
and  Mr.  Audrain,  with  many  others,  '  "   ' 

below  Mr.  Way's.    A  number  of  famllji 


the  property.    My  right  arm  particularly  is  so  mud 

I  oan  hardly  hold  the  pen  to  write  these  few  lines,  and  my  mind 

is  equally  affected  with  the  distressing  scenes  I  have  witnessed 

lam,    ir.youro    t  setv  t  jjouekt  Munho. 

Just  previous  to  the  fire,  Jacques  A.  Girardin,  a 
baker,  kneaded  a  batch  of  bread  and  placed  it  in 
his  oven.  When  the  fire  ceased  burning  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  loaves,  and  proceeded  to  his 
bakery.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  that  the 
bread  was  not  only  uninjured,  but  well  baked.  It 
was  dinner  tirne  and  also  a  time  of  need ;  and  his 
hot  and  hungry  neighbors  were  generously  supplied 
from  this  unexpected  store. 

A  list  of  losses  by  the  fire,  presented  to  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  foots  up  ^39.847.  but  the  total 
loss  must  have  been  much  greater,  as  the  names  of 
several  score  of  persons,  known  to  have  been  living 
in  the  town  at  the  time,  are  not  included  in  the  list. 
After  the  fire  some  of  the  people  were  cared  for 
in  farm  houses  along  the  river;  others  erected  tents 
and  shanties  on  the  commons  in  the  rear  of  the  x>]d 
town,  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  August  3,  1805,  Governor  Hull  says, 
"  On  my  arrival  (July  ist)  every  house  was  crowded, 
and  it  was  more  thin  a  week  befcre  I  could  obtain 
the  least  accommnditnn  1  am  now  m  a  small 
farmer's  hiuse  about  1  n  lie  aboie  the  rums  ^nd 
must  satibfj  mvself  to  remai  1  in  this  situation  dur 
ing  the  ne\t  winter  at  least 

It  was  fortuitoui  indeed  that  the  fire  did  not 
occur  in  v^inter  for  although  there  was  much  dis- 
comfort the  mild  weather  made  it  endurable  for  a 
time.  The  country  people  soon  poured  in  with 
materiai";  to  be  paid  tor  when  the  citizens  were  able 
and  also  offered  their  assistance  to  raise  new  build- 
ings. Timber,  plank,  stone,  lime,  brick,  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  building  were  of  course  in 
great  demand,— a  state  of  affairs  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  the  lumbermen, 
and   in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  written   August 
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3,  1805,  and  on  file  at  Washington,  Governor  Hull 
makes  known  the  horrible  suspicion  of  the  people. 
He  says,  "  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  the  fire 
took  place,  but  it  is  generally  believed  it  was  by  de- 
sign, and  by  persons  interested  in  the  lumber  tradi;. 
Contracts  had  been  previously  made  for  all  the  lum- 
ber at  the  mills,  and  which  could  be  sawed  this 
season,  which  was  a  novel  arrangement  in  this  coun- 
try." Was  it  in  deference  to  this  belief  that  Gover- 
nor Hull  issued  a  proclamation  on  September  4, 
1805,  forbidding  all  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, to  cut  any  timber  in  the  St.  Clair  pinery.' 
or  was  it  because  he  puqxMed  to  prevent,  as  he  did 
prevent,  the  people  from  building  on  their  old  lots, 
in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  really 
better  plan.'  Such,  at  least,  was  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  for  no  houses  were  built  during  all  that  year. 
In  connection  with  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
people,  some  curious  statements  are  made  by  Mr. 
Gentle.    He  says; 


some  way,  became  the  custodian  of  a  part  of  the 
funds,  turned  o\'er  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
$625.67.  as  part  of  the  donation  received  from  the 
citizens  of  Mackinaw,  and  from  some  other  party, 
en<«gh  more  (.part  or  all  of  which  came  from  Mon- 
treal) was  turned  over  to  make  up  the  sum  of  8940. 
(See  History  of  the  University). 

The  remembrances  of  1805  made  the  people  care- 
ful and  vig-jlant ;  and  for  twenty  years  thereafter  no 
record  or  memory  exists  of  a  single  conflagration. 

1825.  On  the  27tli  of  September  the  brewery  of 
Abbott  &  Converse  was  consumed,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  beer  and  barley. 

1827.  Two  years  later  the  IJetroit  Gazette  an- 
nounced the  second  burning  of  the  brewery  on  the 
17th  of  February,  as  follows; 


.    Soon  a 


.real  by  Elijah 
1  oi  the  bill  Id 


llrush  for  the  same  purpuse.  Mt.  JJrii^ 
K.  nnd  J.  Abbott,  and  rrcieii-eil  four  himdred  dotlirs  prompt  p< 
iiK-nl.  MeaaLimu  Mr.  Uutes  ynvuiip  his  pan  of  Ihe  chargt 
Mr.  Heoiy.  Some  part  of  the  Michilimackinao  money  being 
bills  on  Monlreal,  .Mr.  Henfy  (jai-e  thein  oi-er  to  R.  and  J.  Abb. 
lotbe  ainounto£f3j6.  The  whole  in  R.  and  J.  Abboll's  hai 
hig!;;  in  Mr.  Bni»b'fl,  (400  :  in  all,  {1,961. 
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k  n     f      h       I   f  f    h       ff          by  the  con- 
g             f  D 
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1  m                  h  d          d              ot  probable 

I           J          1  m  Id  h         be       thoroughly 

f        ry          11  p  rh              no  evidence 

I               f    h     f    d  sapp    priated.     As 

Ob             8  1            S  blev,  who,  in 


1830.  On  April  26  the  Detroit  Gazette  office,  the 
dwellings  of  John  Smith  and  Judge  McDonneIl,the 
stores  of  Major  Brooks  and  Mr.  Griswold,  and  the 
oflices  of  Dr.  Clark  and  Thomas  Palmer  were 
burned. 

1831.  On  Sunday,  January  16,  at  one  p.  m., 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Griswold  Street,  occupied  by  Mr.  Heartt  as  a 
hardware  store,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wendell,  was 
burned.  The  flames  extended  to  an  adjoining 
building,  occupied  by  Dean  &  Hurlbut  as  a  saddle 
and  harness  store ;  also  to  the  adjacent  dwelling 
house  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Moon,  Cole,  Porter 
and  Dr.  Henry,  which  was  destroyed,  together  with 
many  household  goods  belonging  to  John  Farmer, 
stored,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  over  Dean 
&  Hurlbut 's.    Total  loss,  about  $8.01 


June  8,  Judge  Leib's  house  in  Hamtfamck  was 
burned. 

December  9,  the  dwelling  of  Julius  Eldred, 
F'rench  &  Eldred's  woolen  factory,  S.  Phelps'  gro- 
cery and  bath-house,  also  a  house  owned  by  B. 
Campau  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Moon  as  a  grocery 
and  by  Mr.  Fairbanks  as  a  dwelling,  were  destroyed. 
All  were  located  on  and  near  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Atwater  Streets.     Loss,  $g,ooo. 

1832.  March  16,  a  cooper  shop,  with  dwelling 
occupied  by  Mr.  Sutton  was  burned. 

March  38,  house  and  stable  owned  by  Mrs. 
Hanks,  occupied  by  J.  Keeney.    Two  horses  burned. 
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September  i;,  stable  of  Robert  Abbott,  below 
the  city,  burned. 

1833.  July  15,  Mr.  Goodell's  bam,  near  the 
jail, 

August  15,  the  new  dwelling  of  Mr.  BeauWeii 
took  fire ;  Lieutenant  ^turris,  with  several  U.  S. 
soldiers,  aided  in  putting  out  the  lire. 

October  5,  a  fire  at  i  a.  m.  in  Z.  Kirby's  leather 
store  and  W,  &  F.  Brewster's  dry  goods  store,  in 
or  ne.\t  to  Smart's  Block.  Roof  burned  and  some 
of  the  goods. 

1834.  Sunday,  January  12,  cabinet  warehouse  of 
Moore  &  Briilon,  corner  of  Randolph  and  Atwater 
Streets,  entirely  consumed. 

January  15,  Beardsley's  blacksmith  shop. 
August  21.  steamboat.  Oliver  Newberry,  partially 
burned;  loss,  $1,000. 

1835.  On  Sunday.  December  13,  at  ;o.30  A,  m„ 
a  fire,  corner  of  Larned  and  Brush  Streets,  burned 
an  unfinished  building  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Journal  and  Courier  ;  one  adjoining  building 
was  also  entirely  destroyed,  and  several  others  par- 
tially burned. 

1836.  February  17.  a  fire  began  about  8  p.  -M., 
which  burned  N.  T.  Ludden's  grocery  and  John 
Hale's  dry  goods  store  and  shoe  shop  on  Atwater 
Street,  near  Berthelet  Market. 

September  6,  Rice  &  Clark's  steam  saw-mill  and 
sash  factory.     Loss,  about  $15,000. 

1837.  January  4,  at  3  P.  M..  a  fire  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Shelby  Street, 
in  T.  C,  Sheldon's  block,  burned  the  Free  Press 
office,  H.  A.  Naglee's  confectionery  and  bakery, 
Kufus  Brown's  grocery  and  A.  Chaffee's  blacksmith 
shop.    Total  loss,  about  823,000, 

April  27.  at  12.30  A.  M.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
bakery  of  Mr,  White  on  Woodward  Avenue,  which 
burned  seventy-three  buildings.  It  extended  on 
Woodward  Avenue  from  Woodbridge  to  Atwater, 
on  Atwater,  both  sides,  from  Woodward  to  Ran- 
dolph; on  both  sides  f  W  odb  'dj,  t  th  Ste-m 
boat   Hotel,  near  R     d  Ipl    ^  1  g         h 

blocks  only  one  b     k  h     se  and  g      f  I  w 

wooden  buildings     pp  h     S        b        H      I 

Loss,  about  $200000     F  11        i,  1        f    h 

property  destroyed     J  h     F    m      bl    k     f    h 
stores;    J.   L.   Wh      g  ag         d    f  d    g 

house ;  J.  White,  bLh     se    MBhpp 
and  groceries  ;MKn      &  C  p  nad 

groceries:  F.  Moo      &  L      p  d  gr 

ies;  S.  Fletcher,  Hall  of  Amusement.  Garnson  S. 
Holmes,  grocery;  J.  Roberts,  cigar  manufactory; 
Little  &  Wells,  chair  manufactory;  A.  C.  Pierce  & 
Co.,  wholesale  grocers  ;  J.  Farrar,  "general  store  ; 
Jesse  McMillan,  grocery  and  liquor  store  ;  Robert 
Terhune.  crockery  warehouse;  Amos  Lewis,  St. 
Jostph    House,    Michael    Dougherty,  upholsterer: 


William  Dickenson,  groceries:  William  Andrews, 
groceries ;  Mrs,  Copland,  bakery  and  confectiunery ; 
George  Miller,  groceries ;  Michael  Kelly,  provisions 
and  groceries;    C.  L.  Bristol,  new  block  of   live 

1838.  May  I.  building  on  northwest  corner  of 
Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues  burned.  The 
occupants  were:  John  McReynolds,  loss  t|[,ooo. 
insured  for  $6,000;  T.  H.  Hickcox,  loss  $3,000 ; 
George  Doty,  loss  $5,000;  l)e  Graff  &  Townsend, 
loss  $1,000.  insured;  William  Phelps,  loss  $300, 

December  17.  a  bowling  alley,  tailor  shop,  gro- 
cery and  barn,  at  foot  of  Woodward  Avenue, 
burned  at  i  A.  M, 

1839.  February  9,  at  3  a.  m,.  a  woodshed,  stable, 
two  horses  and  a  cow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilkins  on 
Jefferson  Avenue. 

June  26.  Wednesday,  at  10  p.  M.,  T.  M.  Ladd's 
two-story  house  on  Cass  Farm. 

September  i.  evening.  Great  Western,  at  the 
wharf  of  Gillett  &  Desnoycrs. 

1840.  September  26,  4,30  a.  m.,  corner  of  Gris- 
wold  and  Larned  Streets,  a  barn  and  four  horses 
burned ;  the  property  of  O.  Field. 

October  3T,  a  barn  and  several  small  buildings 
on  southeast  corner  of  Monroe  Avenue  and  Farmer 
Street,  belonging  to  Major  Kearsley. 

December  17,  Fletcher's  Hall  of  Amusement  and 
Campbell's  liquor  store,  fool  of  Woodward  Avenue. 

1841.  Sunday,  January  3,  at  6,30  A.  M.,  Major 
Dequindre's  house,  corner  of  St.  Antoine  and  Wood- 
bridge  Streets. 

May  17,  C.  L.  Bristol's  house,  opposite  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Central  Railroad  House,  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, kept  by  John  Chamberlain,     Loss,  $g,ooo. 

1842.  On  Saturday,  January  1,  a  fire  broke  out 
about  10  P.  M„  probably  in  the  chimney  of  the  Nkw 
York  and  Ohio  House,  old  wooden  buildings,  located 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Woodbridge  Street.  The  fire  burned  over  the 
entire  block,  bounded  by  Woodward  and  Jefferson 
A  Griswold  and  Woodbridge  Streets,  con- 

m  g  twenty-five  buildings,  including  the  two 
f  r-story  brick  stores  then  in  the  city.  En- 
1        $200,000. 

Am  g  the  buildings  were  those  of  Messrs.  Lud- 
d  C  risen,  John  Palmer,  Webb  &  Douglass, 
D  q  dre,  Moore,  Chandler  and  Dwight.  The 
f  11  g  business  places  were  burned  out :  Adver- 
d  Free  Press  offices,  the  Museum,  F.  Ray- 
mond s  clothing  store,  Warren's  confectionery, 
Gardner's  crockery  store,  G.  &  J.  G,  Hill's  drug 
and  grocery  store.  A.  C.  McGraw's  shoe  store.  E. 
Bingham's  drug  store.  Nelson's  grocery,  Salsbury's 
grocery,  Johnson's  tailor  shop,  the  Custom  House, 
and  many  small  establishments. 

Ac  this  fire  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Filth 
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United  States  Regiment  did  effective  service,  for 
uhich  they  were  thanked  by  the  Common  Council. 

April  27,  the  Canadian  steamer  Western  burned 
at  Watkiiis  &  Bissell's  dock. 

October  6.  11  P.  M,,  O.  Newberry's  warehouse 
and  part  o(  the  Commercial  Hotel.     Loss,  $3,000. 

1843.  February  20,  at  corner  of  Woodward 
Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street,  a  building  occu- 
pied by  A,  H.  Stowell.  li,  B.  Moore,  and  Witherell's 
law  office.  The  adjoining  buildings,  occupied  by 
A.  M.  Bartholomew  and  M.  F.  Dickinson,  were 
much  injured. 

August  [2,  several  small  buildings,  also  a  horse, 
corner  of  Woodbridge  and  Beaubien  Streets, 

October  18,  at  ].30  a.  m.,  on  south  side  of  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets, 
the  building  occupied  by  George  EgJier,  confec- 
tioner; Tyler  &  Beaufaifs  hat  store;  Dr.  Bar- 
tholick,  druggist;  and  Gantry,  tailor,  were  burned; 
also  Barney  Campau's  dwelling. 

1844.  November  4,  the  house  of  G.  Mott  Wil- 
liams, corner  of  Congress  and  Wayne  Streets.  This 
was  the  first  fire  that  had  occurred  since  the  one 
last  noted,  over  a  year  previous. 

December  13,  early  in  the  morning,  Campau's 
Block,  on  northwest  comer  of  Jefferson  and  Wood- 
ward Avenues,  partly  burned.  The  stores  were 
occupied  by  W.  &  D.  Bennett,  druggists.  Loss, 
$5,000.  Adjoining  store  of  De  Graff  &  Townsend 
slightly  damaged. 

1845.  March  15,  2  A.  M.,  Detroit  Iron  Com- 
pany's Foundry  entirely  consumed, 

1846.  August  28,  Mr.  Holmes'  residence  on 
Lamed  Street  much  injured;  bam  burned,  also  a 
carptnter  shop  and  R.  H.  Hall's  stable. 

1847.  March  8,  dwelling  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
owned  by  C.  W.  Morgan,  occupied  by  J.  C.  W.  Sey- 
mour,    Loss,  $600, 

July  24,  dwelling  near  Central  Depot,  owned  by 
Mr.  Lothrop,  of  Jackson,  occupied  by  Mr.  Le  Roy, 

September  1 5,  tannery  of  W.  Parker,  near  Water 
Works,  burned.     Loss,  $10,000. 

December  21.  an  extensive  fire  broke  out  about 
!  I  o'clock  in  the  block  on  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  betweeti  Randolph  and  Brush  Streets.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  Long's  wagon  shop.  It 
spread  rapidly  half  way  to  Brush  Street,  west  to 
Randolph  Street,  and  north  to  the  alley  between 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Larned  Street,  burning  all  as 
far  east  as  William  Moore's  livery  stable. 

1848.  January  24,  residence  of  Samuel  Pitts  on 
Jefferson  Avemie.     Loss,  $3,000. 

April  12.  9  p.  M„  barn  used  by  D.  Smart,  corner 
of  Russell  Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue. 

May  4,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, considerably  damaged. 

May  9,  an  extensive  conflagration  occurred.     It 


burned  more  buildings  and  destroyed  much  more 
property  than  any  previous  fire. 

It  originated  in  De  Wolf's  storehouse,  better 
known  as  the  "old  yellow  warehouse,"  located  on 
the  river  between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets,  and 
was  caused  by  sparks  from  the  propeller  St.  Joseph, 
then  lying  at  the  dock.  The  fire  extended  from 
this  point  northeast  nearly  to  the  southwe.st  corner 
of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Beaubien  Street,  burning 
most  of  the  buildings,  nearly  three  hundred  in  all, 
south  of  Jefferson  Avenue  to  the  river ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  block  between  Bates  and  Ran- 
dolph Streets  to  the  middle  of  the  block  between 
Brush  and  Beaubien  Streets, — a  space  equal  to  six 
squares.  For  many  years  the  locality  was  desig- 
nated as  the  "burnt  district."  Of  the  buildings 
burned,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  dwelling- 
houses,  and  between  three  hundred  anil  four  hun- 
dred families  were  left  homeless.  Among  the  more 
prominent  buildings  bunted  were  the  old  Council 
House,  the  Berthelet  Market,  Wales  Hotel  or  the 
American  House,  and  Woodworth's  Steamboat 
Hotel.  The  fire  broke  out  at  10.30  A,  M,,  and  lasted 
till  4  P.  ^L  The  sparks  were  so  numerous  and  so 
large  that,  east  of  Woodward  Avenue,  nearly  every 
house  had  to  be  watched,  and  sparks  brushed  from 
the  roofs.  The  whole  city  was  alarmed,  and  there 
was  great  fear  that  the  fire  could  not  be  subdued. 
Several  buildings  were  blown  uj)  and  others  torn 
down,  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  fiames.  Furni- 
ture was  carried  for  safety  to  points  a  mile  distant, 
and  many  families,  nearly  that  distance  away,  com- 
menced to  pack  their  most  valuable  goods.  The 
total  loss  exceeded  $200,000,  on  which  there  was 
but  $34,000  insurance.  Sufferers  by  the  fire  were 
relieved  by  committees  of  citizens. 

August  22,  William  Barclay's  foundry  burned ;  it 
was  a  large  wooden  building,  on  the  corner  of 
Lafayette  Avenue  and  Shelby  Street.     Loss,  about 

October  31,  11  P.  M„  United  States  Hotel,  on 
Woodbridge  between  Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets. 

1849.  February  14,  three  wooden  buildings  near 
the  Commercial  Hotel.  One  entirely,  and  two  par- 
tially consumed. 

April  14,  Bom's  shoe  shop  and  dwelling  on 
Lamed  Street,  between  Bates  and  Randolph 
Streets,  burned. 

May  22,  twelve  o'clock  midnight,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  machine  shop  and  engine  buildings  of  the 
Pontiac  Railroad  Depot,  and  the  buildings  and  their 
contents,  including  many  valuable  patterns,  tools, 
etc,,  were  destroyed.  The  engines  were  removed 
without  injury.  The  depot  was  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Gratiot  and  Farmer  Streets. 

June  5,  Wilcox's  carpenter  shop,  on  the  north  side 
of  Farrar,  between  Monroe  and  Gratiot  Avenues, 
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enlirely,  and  the  adjoining  old  brick  theatre  partially 
destroyed. 

June  14.  John  Edwards*  old  Ferrj-  House.  Ht  the 
foot  of  Woodward  Avenue,  was  burned. 

August  23,  a  fire  on  Monroe  Avenue,  near  Ran- 
dolph, burned  Northrop's  blacksmith  shop.  Graves' 
paint  shop,  and  a. carpenter  shop. 

December  7,  a  fire  on  south  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets, 
originating  in  a  frame  building  next  to  M.  H.  Web- 
ster's hardware  store,  burned  Stewart's  botanic 
store.  Hirsch  &  Silberman's  cigar  store,  William 
Lambert's  clothes  cleaning  establishment,  and  other 
business  places. 

November  19,  officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Wayne 
burned. 

1850.  March  28,  about  three  o'clock  A.  m..  a  fire 
broke  out  on  northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Griswold  Street,  and  Collins'  eating  house, 
Banks'  clothing  store.  Rankin's  shoe  store.  Marsh's 
jewelry  store,  and  the  stores  ot  Rowe  &  Co.,  oyster 
dealers,  and  Bates  &  Henderson,  tailors,  were  de- 
stroyed. 

May  II.  the  Williams'  Block,  on  south  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue,  corner  of  Bates  Street,  was  dam- 
aged by  a  fire  in  the  upper  stories;  building  occu- 
pied by  Carpenter  &  Rice.  j.  &  W.  Thompson,  and 

June  17,  a  grocery,  on  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Beaubien  Street,  and  several  wooden  buildings 
were  burned. 

September  23,  a  bam  attached  to  the  Michigan 
Railroad  House,  on  northwest  corner  of  (.iriswold 
Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  flames  communicated  to  the  hotel,  which  was 
totally  destroyed. 

October  29,  fire  in  a  carpenter  shop  on  State 
Street,  in  rear  of  O.  M.  Hyde's  dwelling  and  First 
M.  E.  Church.    The  last  two  buildings  somewhat 


November  19,  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  Depot,  with  all  its 
contents,  was  burned.  Loss,  $150,000.  The  burn- 
ing of  this  depot  was  the  culminating  act  in  the 
'■Railroad  Conspiracy  Case,"  and  had  much  to  do 
with  that  celebrated  trial. 

1851,  April  II,  the  Seamen's  Home  Hotel,  on 
Atwater  Street,  together  with  three  or  four  other 
wooden  buildings. 

May  3,  F.  P.  Markham  &  Brother's  book  store, 
on  Jefferson  Avenue,  next  to  Firemen's  Hall,  also 
James  Riley's  house  in  the  eighth  ward. 

December  22,  Grand  Circus  Hotel  and  barn. 

1852.  January  23.  car  manufacturing  shop  of 
M.  C.  R.  R.  and  much  lumber. 

April  16,  Cooper  Block,  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  be- 
tween Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets,  nearly  con- 


September  28,  three  dwelhngs  and  two  barns, 
corner  of  Congress  and  Russell  Streets. 

October  1 5,  C.  C.  Jackson's  house,  on  Woodward 
A\enue,  between  State  and  Crand  River  Streets, 
hurned,  and  D.  C.  Holbrook's  much  injured. 

1853.  February  10.  the  furniture  factory  of 
Stevens  &  Weber,  above  Graiid  Circus,  burned. 

February  15,  Fllis's  dry  goods  store,  southeast 
corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Congress  Street. 

June  23,  a  fire  on  Gratiot  Street,  near  Beaubien ; 
four  buildings  entirely,  and  several  others  partially 
destroyed. 

May  30.  the  dry  kiln  of  Sutton's  pail  factory,  on 
Fort  Street  West,  burned. 

August  15,  a  pottery  on  Orleans  Street,  near 
Gratiot,  was  totally  destroyed,  and  a  man  burned  to 
death. 

November  8,  old  Bowling  Alley,  on  Monroe  Ave- 
nue near  the  Campus  Martius,  known  as  the  Palo 
Alto  Saloon,  and  two  adjoining  buildings,  occupied 
as  a  bakery  and  a  meat  shop,  were  burned. 

1854.  January  10,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  northeast  comer  ot  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Larned  Street,  with  half  the  block  between  Larned 
Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue,  the  fire  extending  to 
the  old  Boston  shoe  store  of  L.  L.  Farnsworth.  The 
fire  began  in  Smith  &  Tyler's  shoe  store,  on  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  and  consumed  the  grocery  stores  of 
T.  Lewis  and  George  Davis,  T.  H.  Armstrong's 
hat  store,  Foster's  paint  shop,  a  barber  shop,  P. 
Teller's  residence  on  Larned  Street,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  burning  of  the  church  was  a  sad 
but  splendid  sight;  as  the  flames  streamed  up  and 
enveloped  the  steeple,  they  illuminated  half  the  city. 

The  picture  given  of  the  fire  is  from  an  oil  paint- 
ing produced  from  a  sketch  made  by  Robert 
Hopkin  the  morning  after  the  fire.  The  original 
appearance  of  the  church  is  more  accurately  shown 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  churches. 

January  22,  M.  C.  R.  R,  offices,  at  foot  of  Third 
Street,  burned.    Loss,  $!0,ooo. 

June  26,  Colored  Baptist  Church,  known  also  as 
Liberty  Hall,  on  Fort  Street  East,  between  Beau- 
bien and  St.  Antoine  Streets. 

June  29,  Phillips'  sash  factory,  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular Hotel  bam,  a  bakery,  and  four  dwellings, 
burned. 

August  6,  Ludieran  Church,  on  Monroe  Avenue, 
corner  of  Farrar  Streets,  and  two  frame  dwellings. 

August  ig,  a  number  ot  barns  and  sheds  between 
Larned  Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Brush 
and  Beaubien  Streets. 

September  19,  two  wooden  buildings  on  Atwater 
and  First  Streets  burned  and  two  others  injured. 

October  20,  Ingersoll's  carpenter-shop,  on  Wood- 
bridge,  between  Bates  and  Randolph  Streets, 
burned. 
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December  22.  cooper  shop  and  three  dwellings 
on  Gratiot  Avenue. 

December  23,  Wenzell's  tin  shop  and  adjacent 
buildings,  on  Woodward  Avenue  near  ihe  Campus 
Martius. 

1855.  January  24.  Wilcox's  carpenter  shop  on 
Farrar,  between  Monroe  and  Clratiot  Avenues, 
consumed. 

March  7,  Long's  livery  stable,  on  Woodbridge 
Street  in  rear  of  Firemen's  Hall, 

May  28,  grocery  and  feed  store  of  Todd  &  Van- 
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n  Griswold  Street, 


August  17,  Mechanics'  Hall,  o 
partially  consumed, 

August  19,  Commercial  Hotel,  on  Woodbridge 
and  First  Streets. 

September  19,  dwelling  houses,  occupied  by  the 
Misses  Scott  and  Mrs.  ].  C.  Ladue.  corner  of  Hast- 
ings and  Larned  Streets,  partly  burned, 

December  34,  C.  &  P,  Mellus's  saw  factory,  on 
Fort  Street  East,  near  Beaubien, 

1857.  January  13,  old  Abbott  Block,  on  Atwaier 
Street, 


derwarker,  southeast  corner  of  Woodward  and 
Grand  River  Avenues. 

September  4,  Cass  Warehouse,  foot  of  First 
Street,  occupied  by  Williams  &  Buckley,  burned. 
Loss,  $30,000, 

1856.  May  13.  German  Theatre,  corner  of  Rivard 
and  Macomb  Streets,  burned,  two  other  buildings 
injured. 

May  18,  Tribune  Building,  northeast  comer  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street. 


February  12,  New  York  Boiler  Works  and  Hall's 
Hotel,  on  Aiwater  near  Hastings  Street. 

June  20,  fire  in  Tenth  Ward,  caused  by  inhabitants 
seeking  to  drive  disreputable  persons  out  of  the 

1858.  February  J,  the  old  Smart  Buildings, 
known  also  as  the  "  Scotch  store  "  of  Campbell  & 
Linn,  on  northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Wood- 
ward Avenues  ;  also  the  adjoining  brick  stores  on 
Woodward    and    Jefferson    Avenues,    occupied   by 
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Sheldon  &  ISrnlhcr  :intl  Amberi;  &  Co.,  were 
buriied.     Loss,  $50,000. 

February  74,  Innje  wooden  building,  corner  of 
Brush  and  (iratiot  Streets,  occupied  by  Moross  & 
Provost. 

hTarch  7,  iild  wooden  theatre  on  northwest  corner 
of  State  and  I'arrar  Streets,  The  old  brick  theatre 
opposite  partially  burned. 

April  II,  Hyde's  planing  mill,  in  Tenth  Ward. 

April  16,  Moffat  s  saw  mill,  in  Tenth  Ward. 

September  20,  old  bam  on  Cass  Farm,  belonging 
to  Mr.  King. 

December  31,  Tribune  Building,  northeast  corner 
of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street. 

1859.  February  8,  stables  of  Grand  River  House, 
near  corner  of  llrisvvold  and  C'.rand  River  Streets. 

March,  24,  Funke's  hat  st<)re,  King's  clothing 
store,  and  Elliott  s  paint  shop,  on  north  side  of  Jef- 
ferson Avenne,  between  Bates  and  Woodward. 

April  25,  Grigg's  chair  factory,  on  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Brush  and  Gratiot  Streets  (formerly  used  as 
a  warehouse  by  the  D.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.),  and  eight 
other  buildings. 

May  22,  dwelling  of  A.  H.  Stowell,  on  northeast 
corner  of  Griswold  and  Grand  River  Streets,  par- 
tially burned. 

June  I S,  old  railroad  freight  building,  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  site  of  New  City  Hall,  jiartially  burned. 

June  20,  William  Phelps  &  Company's  store,  98 
Jeffer.ion  Avenue,  damaged,  and  three  or  four  other 
stores  burned.  At  this  fire  R.  W.  Wright,  by  over- 
exertion or  inhaling  of  smoke,  was  much  injured. 

July  29,  W.  F.  Belman's  grocery,  corner  of  John 
R  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue. 

i860.  January  i,  old  Whig  Cabin,  next  to  Bid- 
die  House,  occupied  by  se\'eral  small  firms.  Loss, 
tS.ooo. 

January  19,  Blindbtiry's  planing  mill,  on  Atwater 
Street,  between  Rivard  and  Riopelle  Streets.     Loss, 

$3,000. 

January  29,  frame  house,  corner  of  Lamed  and 
Brush  .Streets.     Loss,  $1,000. 

March  5,  box  factory,  rear  of  200  Macomb  Street. 
Same  day,  old  oilcloth  factory,  on  Jelferson  Avenue, 
near  St.  Aubin  Avenue.     Loss,  $400. 

Marrh  18,  residence  of  H.  H.  Wells,  corner  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Rivard  .Street,  greatly  dam- 
May  3,  two  houses  on  Hastings,  between  Fort 
and  Lafayette  Streets.     Loss.  $[,000. 

May  15,  dwelling  on  Larned  Street  in  reur  of  the 
Cathedral. 

May  30,  a  row  of  one-story  buildings,  corner  of 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Third  Street.     Loss,  81,000. 

June  3,  several  piles  of  lumber  at  Pitts'  Mill. 
Same  day,  D.  M.  Richardson's  match  factory. 
Loss,  $12,000. 


June  17,  J.  Taylor  Si  Co.'s  grocery,  a  two-story 
building,  comer  of  Macomb  and  Grand  River 
Streets.     Loss,  $4,000. 

July  4,  old  Detroit  Institute,  or  Fowler  School- 
liousc,  i[t  use  as  a  livery  stable,  with  eleven  horses, 
burned.     Loss,  Sa.^oo. 

July  7,  barn  near  Woodward  Avenue  and  be- 
tween Columbia  ajid  Elizabeth  Streets. 

July  II,  frame  dwelling,  corner  Park  and  Sproat 
Streets,  occupied  by  Mr.  Deming,  burned;  several 
others  injured. 

August  1 1,  several  stables  in  alley  near  Beaubien 
and  between  Congress  and  Lametl  Streets.  Loss, 
$1,500. 

August  12,  two  buildings,  on  Larned  near  St.  An- 
toine  Street,  partially  bumed. 

August  29,  fire  on  the  dock  between  Cass  and 
Firet  Streets ;  Newman's  roofing  establishment  and 
Pittman's  warehouse  burned,  and  other  buildings 
damaged.     Loss,  about  $5,000. 

December  i,  stores  of  J.  Van  Baalen,  P.  Carr,  W. 
G.  Peters,  H.  S.  Lapham ;  Wanbeq  &  Musche.  J. 
O'Connor,  and  D.  McCormiek,  burned;  they  were 
on  north  side  of  Michigan  Avenue,  between  Gris- 
wold  and  Woodward  Avenues. 

1861.  January  4,  fire  on  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Griswold  and  Woodward  Ave- 
nues, D.  Ambcrg's  clothing  store  bumed  and  S, 
Grigg's  furniture  store  badly  damaged. 

January  25,  Traub  Brothers'  jewelry  store,  on 
south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Bates  and 
Randolph  Streets. 

February  i,  old  wooden  buildings  on  west  side  of 
Woodward  Avenue,  from  Atwater  Street  to  dock,  in- 
cluding Brady  warehouse.   All  bumed.   Loss,  $7,000. 

February  22,  fire  in  .Scotten,  Granger,  &  Lovett's 
tobacco  factory,  on  Randolph  Street,  and  in  A. 
Lingeman's  jewelry  store,  at  head  of  Michigan 
Grand  Avenue. 

March  15,  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  use  for  police 
court,  on  Griswold  Street,  partly  burned. 

May  5,  residences  of  S  E.  Pittman  and  Mrs.  Van 
Anden  burned,  also  two  or  three  smaller  buildings 
on  Woodbridge  Street,  near  St.  Antoine. 

May  29,  building  on  Sixth  and  Locust  StreeLs, 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Starkey's  select  school. 

June  I,  F.  E,  Eldred's  tannery,  tn  Springwells, 
badly  damaged. 

June  10,  Quinlan's  grocery,  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Grand  River  Streets.     Loss,  $2,500. 

July  4,  house  belonging  to  Mr,  Flattery,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  also  adjoining  residence  and  two 
bams,  corner  of  Rivard  and  Larned  Streets. 

July  13,  old  building,  formerly  a  Catholic  Church, 
on  the  Church  Farm  in  Hamtramck, 

July  1 8,  Michigan  Oil  Company's  store,  i  r  t 
Woodbridge  Street. 
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August  23,  two  houses  on  Maple,  between  Or- 
leans and  Deqiiindre  Streets. 

September  6,  large  barn  and  shed  in  King's 
stockyard,  also  a  bull. 

December  23,  store  on  comer  of  Macomb  and 
-St.  Antoine  Streets. 

December  26,  residence  of  Mr.  German,  corner 
of  Clinton  and  Chene  Streets. 

1862.  April  2,  M.  C.  R.  R.  engine  house.  Jiigiit 
locomotives  badly  damaged,  $20,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed. 

August  12,  steam  sawmill  of  H,  A.&  S.Ci.  Wight. 
Loss,  $7  5,000. 

1863.  January  1,  fire  at  Heavenrich  Brothers' 
store,  78  Woodward  Avenue.     Loss,  $5,000. 

January  7,  twelve  o'clock  r,  m.,  W.  E,  Tunis's 
store,  near  northwest  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Lamed  Street,  upper  part  occupied  by  Pelgrim 
Si  Cray. 

February  3,  T.J.  Haywood's  store,  on  Atwater 
Street,  between  Griswold  Street  and  Woodward 
Avenue. 

March  6,  during  the  riot  against  the  negroes  in 
connection  with  the  trial  of  Faulkner,  the  city  was 
fired  in  some  twenty  places,  and  eighty-five  build- 
ings on  Lafayette,  between  Brush  and  St.  Antoine 
Streets,  on  Brush  near  Congress,  and  on  Jleaubien 
near  Croghan.  were  burned. 

July  18,  Congress  Street  M.  E.  Church  nearly  de- 
stroyed. 

1864.  September  23,  warehouse  occupied  by  B. 
O'Grady  and  Black  &  Young,  on  dock  at  foot  of 
First  Street. 

September  30,  lai^e  brick  factory  and  shop  of 
Morhous,  Mitchell,  &  Byram,  on  south  side  of 
Woodbridge,  between  Beaubien  and  St.  Antoine 
Streets. 

1865.  April  23,  Campbell  &  Linn's  dry  goods 
house,  on  northwest  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Congress  Street.     Loss,  $50,000. 

October  18.  M.  C.  R.  R.  freight  house  and  large 
quantity  of  freight.     Loss,  $1,500,000. 

1 866.  April  26,  in  the  evening,  the  passenger  and 
freight  oflices  and  depots  of  the  D.  &  M..  and  M. 
S.  &  L.  S.  Railroads,  also  the  freight  depot  of  the 
t;.  W.  R.  R.,  at  foot  of  Brush  Street  and  extending 
to  St.  Antoine  Street,  were  burned,  together  with 
over  eighty  cars,  the  steam  ferry  Windsor,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  freight.  Loss,  over  81,000,000, 
Kighteen  lives  were  lost  at  this  fire,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  was  the  most  disastrous  the  city  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

May  6,  three  distinct  fires  took  place,  burning  the 
liardware  store  of  Charles  Busch,  on  north  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue,  near  Bates,  a  carpenter  shop  at 
111  Randolph  Street,  and  a  two-story  house  on 
Clinton  Street. 
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October  g.  Frost's  woodenware  works,  o 
at  foot  of  Leib  Street.     Loss,  $20,000. 

November  24,  the  paint  shop  of  M.  C.  R.  R. 
Loss,  880,000, 

1867.  June  3,  Worcester,  Standish,  &  Co.'s  paint 
factory  and  eight  dwellings.  Loss,  several  thousand 
dollars, 

June  28,  the  box  factory  of  Dewey  &  Brady,  and 
last  factory  of  Miunford,  Foster,  &  Co.,  on  Atwater 
Street,  at  foot  of  Riopelle  Street. 

1868.  January  a,  old  w'ooden  building,  on  north- 
east corner  of  Atwater  and  St.  Antoine  Streets,  oc- 
cupied as  City  Mission  Lodging  House. 

April  4,  part  of  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange  ' 
Hotel.      It  was    occupied    by  the   Detroit  Stove 
Works  and  H.  P.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

December  7,    Hubbard   &    King's  planing  mill. 

1869.  January  23,  old  Athen^^um,  formerly  Con- 
gress Street  M.  E.  Church. 

June  29,  Fulton  Iron  Works,  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Brush  Streets,  Two  firemen  badly  injured. 
Loss,  about  $50,000;  insurance,  $ao,ooo, 

July  I,  the  picture  frame  factory  of  Date  &  Berry, 
on  southwest  corner  of  Randolph  and  Atwater 
Streets.     Loss,  $60,000, 

1870.  January  9,  a  two-story  frame  building, 
used  as  grocery  and  dwelling,  on  Wight  Street,  be- 
tween Walker  Street  and  Joseph  Campau  Avenue. 
Five  persons  burned  to  death. 

1871.  February  1 1,  Trowbridge  Block,  at  foot  of 
Bates  Street,  on  west  side,  partially  burned.  Loss, 
860,000. 

March  1,  Peninsular  Dressed  Lumber  Company's 
Works,  on  southeast  corner  of  Atwater  and  Riopelle 
Streets.    Loss,  $50,000. 

May  I  [,  Pullman  Car  shops,  on  northeast  corner 
of  Croghan  and  Dequindre  Streets ;  three  cars  and 
line  of  the  sho|)s  buincd.     Loss,  $50,000. 

June  II,  F.  Stearns'  drug  store,  on  west  side  of 
Woodward  Avenue  near  Larned  Street.  Loss. 
$16,588. 

July  31,  Excelsior  Club  Boathouse  and  boats,  on 
south  side  of  Atwater.  between  Chene  Street  and 
Joseph  Campau  Avenue;  also  four  ice-houses  be- 
longing to  Seitz  Brothere. 

December  4.  the  tobacco  factory  of  M.  Rosenfield 
&  Co,,  19  Jefferson  Avenue,  on  north  side,  between 
First  and  Second  Streets.     Loss,  $20,000. 

December  30,  F.  Stearns'  drug  store,  on  west  side 
of  Woodward  Avenue,  burned, —  second  time  this 
year ;  four  lives  lost.     Loss,  $64,000. 

1872.  July  14,  brick  store  at  522  Gratiot  Street, 
Loss,  $!  0,000, 

July  29.  four  stores,  numbers  948  to  954,  on 
Michigan  Avenue.     Loss,  $9,500. 
August   5,  match  factory,  on  corner  of  Grand 
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River  Avenue  and  Thirteen -and-a- half  Streets. 
Loss,  $20,000. 

September  10,  the  gymnasium  building;,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Congress  and  Randolph  Streets ; 
also  a  picture-frame  store  on  Jefferson  Avenue. 
1-oss,  830,000. 

October  7,  brick  store,  ]45  Woodward  Avenue. 
Loss,  $43,000. 

November  1 5,  briclc  carpenter  shop  and  wood- 
woriiing  room  of  M.  C,  R,  R.     Loss,  $100,000. 

December  5,  fire  at  Pullman  Car  Works.  Loss, 
$18,000. 

1873.  February  9,  founjiryon  corner  of  Atwater 
and  Dequindre  Streets.     Loss.  $11,500. 

April  13,  Tribune  printing  building,  on  north  side 
of  Larned,  between  Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets ; 
also  property  belonging  to  the  Michigan  Farmer 
and  Commercial  Advertiser  offices.   Loss,  $1 1 2,000 ; 

May  15,  Schulenburjf's  billiard  factory,  on  Ran- 
dolph Street,  partly  burned.     Loss,  $15,000. 

June  7,  IVopeller  Meteor  and  Buckley's  ware- 
house, at  foot  of  First  Street.     Loss.  $87,000. 

June  30,  destructive  fire  in  K.  C.  Barker  &  Co.'s 
tobacco  factory,  south  side  o£  Jefferson  Avenue, 
near  Cass  Street, 

September  2,  Republic  Brewery,  on  Elmwood 
Avenue.     Loss,  $iii,ooo. 

October  11,  Weber's  planing  mill  and  lumber 
yard,  a  brewery,  nine  dwellings,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  block  bounded  by  Hastings,  Rivard.  Maple, 
and  Sherman  Streets.     Loss,  $35.«»- 

November  27,  distillery  on  corner  of  Larned  and 
First  Streets.     Loss,  $12,000, 

December  20,  Hinnian's  oil  store,  54  Jefferson 
Avenue.     Loss,  $[2,000, 

December  30,  Farrington,  Campbell,  &  Co.'s  spice 
mills.     Loss,  $25,000. 

1874.  February  [8,  tobacco  works,  152  Ran- 
dolph Street.     Loss,  $20,000. 

March  5,  Kieler's  Hall,  339  Lafayette  Street  East. 
April  14,  burial-case  factory,  on  southeast  corner 
of  Congress  and  Third  Streets.     Loss,  $75,000. 

1875.  April  29,  at  night,  Weber's  furniture  fac- 
tory, on  corner  of  John  R.,  between  High  and 
Montcalm  Streets;  also  fifteen  dwellings.  Loss, 
$250,000. 

June  14,  Adams'  saw  mill.     Loss,  $8,000, 

June  30,  bridge  and    iron  works,   on  Foundry 

Street,   near    Michigan   Avenue,   partially   burned. 

Loss,  830,000. 

1876.  March  25,  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  corner  of  Third  and  Fort  Streets,  a  large  and 
elegant  stone  building,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  fire  was  probably  caused  by  a  defective  chim- 
ney.    Loss,  about  $Too,ooo. 

June   13.  market  shed  on  Michigan  Grand  Ave- 


nue.    The  iieat  was  so  intense  that  the  plate-glass 
windows  in  the  Russell    House,   McKinstry  and 
Williams  Blocks,  were  largely  destroyed. 
December  30,  Wight's  saw  mill.     Loss,  $30,000. 

1877.  May  7,  Phillips's  show-case  factory  and  D. 
M.  Ferry  &  Co.'s  box  factory,  on  northwest  corner 
of  East  Fort  and  Beaubien  Streets,     t.oss,  $23,000. 

May  29,  seven  small  houses  and  three  barns  on  cor- 
ner of  Hastings  and  IVfariun  Streets.     Loss,  $8,000. 

June  S,  Charles  Tegler's  planing  mill  and  other 
buildings  on  north  side  of  High  near  Beaubien 
Street.    Loss,  $15,000. 

June  10,  steamer  R.  N.  Rice,  of  the  Cleveland 
line,  burned  at  foot  of  Wayne  Street.    Loss,  $40,000, 

July  S,  house,  barn,  and  sheds,  46  Lewis  Street. 
Loss,  $2,600. 

July  33,  Theatre  Comique.  on  Jefferson  Avenue 
opposite  the  Biddle  House.     Loss,  812,000, 

September  17,  the  cracker  factory  of  Vail  & 
Crane,  on  southeast  corner  of  Woodbridge  and 
Randolph  Streets,     Loss,  $9,700, 

September  20,  several  factories  at  34  Atwater 
Street,  occupied  by  C.  B.  Seitz,  W,  H.  Scott,  and 
W.  O'Callaghan.     Loss,  $7,000, 

November  g,  frame  store  and  dwelling.  1 1 1  Joseph 
Campau  Avenue.     Loss,  $2,200. 

December  14.  M.  M.  Gisler's  house,  1062  Wood- 
ward Avenue.     Loss,  $4,000. 

1878.  January  13,  Amos  Chaffee's  brick  store, 
occupied  by  Barnes  Brothers  and  Hazard  &  Brew- 
ster, on  Jefferson  Avenue.     Loss,  $32,000, 

March  26,  tower  of  engine-house  on  Alexandrine 
Avenue  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed. 

April  29,  Free  I'ress  Building  burned.  Loss, 
$44,000. 

May  22,  coal-shed  and  coal  of  Gas  Company,  and 
Bigley's  packing  and  ice  houses,  at  foot  of  Twenty- 
second  Street.     Loss,  $12,000. 

May  23,  Berry  Brothers'  varnish  factory.     Loss, 

$45,000- 

August  M,  several  one-story  stores,  dwellings, 
and  sheds,  at  485  firand  River  Avenue.  Loss, 
$6,500. 

October  24,  Doanes  flour  mill,  corner  of  Lamed 
and  Second  Streets.     Loss,  $12,000. 

1879.  May  n.  Post  and  Tribune  Company's 
printing  office.     Loss,  $30,000, 

May  28,  Holy  Trinity' Anglo-Catholic  Church  and 
rectory  partly  burned.     Loss,  $2,000. 

August  13,  propeller  Steinhoff  and  a  warehouse 
at  foot  of  Griswold  Street.  Loss,  $19,000.  Two 
persons  burned  to  death. 

November  23,  brick  house,  169  Fort  Street  West. 
Loss,  $5,500.  Also,  Kaiser's  brick  tannery,  219  Rio- 
pelle  Street,     Loss,  $4,00°- 

1880.  May  3,  M.  Maier's  trank  factory,  55  H""- 


Loss,  S6,o< 
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July  11,  britk  store  and  dwelling'.  316  kivard 
Street.     Loss,  $4,200. 

(>etober  13,  old  wareliouse.  corner  of  Second  and 
Front  Strfiets.     Loss,  J4.7oo- 

November  4,  H.  McCain's  dwelling,  379  Clinton 
Street.     Loss,  $2,000. 

1881.  January  2,  ^L  J.  Reardon's  store  and 
dwelling,  445  Trumbull  Avenue.     Loss,  %\,iV- 

January  12,  boiler  explosion  and  fire  at  Union 
Steam  Mills,  corner  of  Ninth  and  Woodbridge 
Streets.     Loss,  825,000. 

January  22,  comb  factory,  203  Mullett  Street, 
owned  by  William  Roth.     Loss,  $4,303. 

February  6,  a  two-story  dwelling,  474  Congress 
Street  East,  occupied  by  H.  Hunter.  Loss, 
Si, 000. 

February  27,  store  of  Amos  Chaffee,  141  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  occupied  by  Barnes  Brothers. 

March  18,  two  dwellings,  280  Congress  Street 
East.     Loss,  1 1,000. 

March  31,  G.  M.  Traver's  store,  iii  Woodward 
Aveime.     Loss,  $8,000. 

April  20,  store  and  dwelling,  646  Twelfth  Street. 
Loss,  $1,500. 

April  30,  Frost's  woodenware  works,  Wight  near 
Adair  Street.     Loss,  841,000. 

May  4,  barns  and  dwelling,  268  to  272  Alfred 
.Street.     Loss,  $1,500. 

May  6.  Detroit  Lithographic  Office,  54  Bates 
Street.     Loss,  $6,000. 

May  16,  frame  store  and  dwelling,  356  Chestnut 
Street.     Loss,  $1,200. 

July  20,  J.  E.  Davis  &  Co.'s  store,  corner  of  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  and  Wayne  Street.     Loss,  845,500. 

August  23.  frame  buildings,  70  to  74  Catherine 
Street.     Loss.  $6,500. 

September  3,  Delray  Glass  Works  burned. 

October  27,  L.  Laurense's  moukling  factory,  on 
Atwater  Street  near  Bates,      Loss,  $2,000. 

December  5,  Sowden's  Mills,  on  Gratiot  near 
Dequindre  Street.     Loss,  $1,325. 

December  12,  store  271  Michigan  Avenue.  Loss, 
81,100. 

December  29,  J.  E.  Davis  &  Co.'s  drug  store,  on 
Woodbridge  Street  near  Bates.     Loss,  $3,000. 

1882,  January  20,  C.  Schulte's  soap  factory, 
Woodijridge  Street  West,     Loss,  $1,768. 

January  22,  Horace  Turner's  upholstering  stores, 
foot  of  Woodward  Avenue.     Loss,  $17,550. 

March  7.  Bamum's  wire  works,  13  and  14  At- 
water Street  East.     Loss,  $5,549. 

March  23,  T.  Hawlcy's  building,  280  Atwater 
Street  East.      Loss,  $6,500. 

May  1,  Martz  Brothers'  brewery,  487  Orleans 
Street.     Loss,  $4,500. 

June  19,  Sheftcrly's  planing  mill,  193  Croghan 
Street.     Loss,  $16,300. 
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July  22,  McGregor's  machine  shop,  c 
Antoine  and  Atwater  Streets.     Loss.  $3,500. 

August  5,  J.  Hartness's  soap  factory,  1 19  Father 
Street.     Loss,  $2,500. 

September  11,  Seitz's  icehouses,  foot  of  Mc- 
Dougall  Avenue,     Loss,  $2,500. 

September  20,  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Co.'s  sawmill, 
foot  of  Orleans  Street.     Loss,  $i8,ooo. 

October  34,  Backus  &  Sons'  planing  mill,  corner 
of  Fort  and  Eleventh  Streets.     Loss,  $150,000. 

November  14,  William  Saurs's  cooper  shop,  Ber- 
lin Street.     Loss,  $10,000. 

Noveinber  18,  Backus  &  Sons'  lumber  yard,  cor- 
ner of  Fort  and  Eleventh  Street.     Loss,  $4,682, 

December  30,  carriage  factory,  Randolph  Street. 
Loss,  $5,776. 

1883.  January  I,  candy  store  at  No.  8  Grand 
River  Avenue.     Loss,  $3,296. 

January  8,  Telegrapli  Block,  southeast  corner  of 
Congress  and  Griswold  Streets, 
Loss.  $19,414. 

January  22,  factory  on  the  corn 
and  Atwater  Streets.     Loss,  $3,05? 

February  28,  Miller's  soap  works  a 
bridge  Street  West,     Loss,  $7,100. 

March  30,  Gisler's  carriage  shop,  on  Lamed 
Street  West.     Loss,  $6,000. 

April  4,  lumber  yard  of  Mr.  Japes,  at  643  Gratiot 
Avenue,  burned.     Loss,  $5,500. 

April  13.  furniture  stores  at  47,  49.  and  51  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.-  Loss,  $30,410, 

May  10,  John  Marr's  cooper  shops  at  corner  o£ 
Bagg  and  Twelfth  Streets.     Loss,  $5,000. 

May  21,  explosion  of  boiler  and  fire  at  Wolverine 
paper  mills.     Loss,  $14,650. 

August  2,  Henkel  &  Voorhees's  flour  mill  at  south- 
west corner  of  Randolph  and  Woodbridge  Streets. 
Loss,  $31,450- 

August  10,  Saurs's  cooper  shops  at  corner  of 
Arndt  and  Berlin  Streets.      Loss,  $18,376. 

November  21  Detroit  Dry  Dock  engine  works 
badly  damd.ged      Loss,  $5,747- 

Since  the  organi^tion  of  the  Fire  Commission, 
great  ire  has  been  taken  to  keep  a  record  of  fires, 
with  the  toilouing  result: 


r  of  Randolph 
t  606  Wood- 


1867 

212 

$185,473 

1876 

232 

202,433 

1868 

'37 

99,828 

1877 

340 

238,832 

1869 

152 

240,490 

1878 

234 

177.933 

[870 

190 

172,960 

1879 

261 

89,687 

[871 

191 

239,006 

1880 

191 

77.619 

1872 

128 

192,935 

1881 

230 

1 50,01 1 

1873 

"'5+ 

390-315 

1884 

338 

306,302 

1874 

240 

195,249 

,885 

327 

273.856 

.875 

3-2 

250,909 

1886 

33^ 

1.117.997 
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FIRE  MAKSHAL.  — FIRE  LIMITS. —  CHIMNEY  SWEEPS. 


KiKK  MARSHAI 

This  office  was  first  estibl  shed  b)  ordinance 
.ipproved  April  3,  i36o.  I  he  ordrnanLC  ^reatlv 
iiirtailed  the  powers  of  the  th  ef  eiii,ineer  and  gave 
the  marshal  power  to  enforce  yrdiiiaiices  as  to  fires 
to  cause  chimneys  to  be  cleaned  to  e\amine 
premises  as  to  their  safetj  against  hre  and  t)  o\er 
see  the  lire  wardens.  The  ■.alarj  of  the  niarslial 
was  fixed  at  $600,  and  that  of  the  chief  engineer  re 
duced  from  $500  to  $300  The  proposed  action 
greatly  displeased  some  of  the  hremen  and  on  Apnl 
2,  i860,  they  held  a  larije  meeting  at  Firemen s 
Hall  to  protest  against  it.  Their  protest,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  and  the  ordinance  was  approved 
the  next  day.  The  office  of  fire  marshal  was  abol- 
ished on  March  26.  1867,  by  the  Act  creating  the 
Fire  Commission. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  tire  mar- 
shals: 1861,  H.  A.  Snow;  1862,  James  Battle; 
1863-1866,  William  Champ;  1866,  J.  H.  Van 
Schoick, 

By  Act  of  May  23,  1877,  the  office  was  revived, 
but  with  such  additional  power  and  increased  duties 
as  lo  make  it  virtually  a  new  office.  The  Act 
provided  that  a  fire  marshal,  and,  if  need  be.  an 
assistant  fire  marshal,  should  be  nominated  by  the 
fire  commissioners,  and  appointed  by  the  council. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  marshal  to  be  present  at  all 
fires,  to  inquire  into  their  origin,  recommend  pre- 
cautionary measures,  and  to  prevent  the  transporta- 
tion and  storing  of  dangerous  mateTials;  and  all 
persons  erecting  or  altering  buildings  are  required 
to  get  a  permit  from  him.  The  charge  for  a  per- 
mit within  the  fire  limits  is,  for  repairs  costing  less 
than  $1,000,  one  dollar;  for  repairs  costing  over 
$1,000  and  less  than  $5,000,  two  dollars;  and  (or 
every  additional  $1,000,  twenty  cents 

The  marshal  has  power  to  stop  repairs  or  altera- 
tions In  a  building,  in  case  they  increase  the  hie 
risk.  George  l^unlap  was  the  first  mar-,hal  umler 
the  law,  seA'lng  till  April  1,  1880  when  he  uas 
succeeded  by  W.  H.  Baxter 

FIRE   LIMITS. 

Fire  limits  were  first  prescribed  by  ordinance 
passed  October  7,  1845,  the  limits  including  all  the 
territory  between  Randolph 


!   Cass  Streets  to 


Larned  alon^,  Larned  to  (Iriswold,  up  Griswold  to 
Ml  higan  Aienue  on  Michigan  Avenue  to  Bates 
Street  jn  Bates  to  Larned,  along  Larned  to  Ran- 
dolph and  do\n  Randolph  to  the  river.  Within 
these  limits  no  building  was  to  be  erected  over 
t\\ent\  feet  in  height  unless  built  partly  of  stone  or 
bri  k  with  fire  wills  ten  inches  above  the  roof. 

After  the  great  fire  of  May  9,  1848,  a  new  or- 
dinance « as  passed  w  hich  prescribed  that  wooden 
buildings  of  more  than  tm  elve  feet  in  height,  twenty 
feet  in  length  and  iixteen  feet  in  width,  should  not 
be  erected  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  follow- 
ing streets .  Beaubien  from  the  ri\-er  to  Congress, 
along  Congress  to  Randolph,  along  Randolph  to 
Monroe,  down  Monroe  and  Campus  Martius  to 
Michigan  Avenue,  on  Michigan  Avenue  to  Shelby, 
dovm  Shelby  to  Fort,  on  Fort  to  the  «est  line  of  the 
city,  which,  at  that  time,  extended  only  to  the  For- 
syth  Farm.  Since  1848  the  limits  ha\'e  been  gradu- 
ally extended,  and  they  are  frequently  changed. 

CHIMNEY   SWEEP.?. 

The  oversight  and  cleaning  of  chimneys  received 
the  attention  of  the  trtistees  in  1802.  Fines  were 
then  inflicted  for  dirty  or  defective  chimneys,  and, 
in  some  instances,  dangerous  chimneys  were  ordered 
to  be  torn  down. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  public  opinion  and  in  law  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that,  by  ordinance  of  1836,  the  fire-wardens 
were  authorized  to  "  cause  chimneys  to  be  burned 
out,"  while  later  and  present  ordinances  provide 
that  if  any  chimney  burns  out,  the  owner  shall  be 
fined  for  not  preventing  it. 

By  ordinance  of  November  18,  1845,  and  up  to 
1859,  the  fire-wardens  were  to  nominate,  and  the 
council  to  appoint  a  chimney  sweep ;  the  fire- 
wardens, however,  held  no  regular  meetings,  and 
oftentimes  no  sweeps  were  appointed.  By  ordinance 
of  No\ember  15,  1869,  the  office  was  dignified  and 
disguised  under  the  title  of  inspector  of  chimneys. 
Two  or  more  sweeps  are  appointed  yearly  by  the 
council.  The  present  ordinance  allows  the  chimney 
sweep  to  charge  twenty-five  cents  for  each  story 
that  the  chimney  passes  through,  and  when  the 
chimney  has  more  than  one  flue,  ten  cents  per  story 
for  each  additional  fiue. 
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THE   OLD   FIRE    DEPARTMENT.  — THE   STF.AM    FIRE   DEPARTMENT.— 
THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  .SOCIETY. 


THE  OT.D   FIRE   DEfARTMENT. 

The  earliest  fire  cMtinguishers  consisted  of  long 
poles  with  swabs  attacfied,  and  with  these  the  first 
ha!>i/a>ts  of  Detroit  literally  mopped  out  t!ie  fires. 
When  the  sparks  flew  so  thickly  as  to  be  dangerous, 
packs  of  furs  were  opened,  aiid  deer  and  bear  skiiis, 
with  the  fnr  downwards,  were  spread  upon  the 
roofs ;  if  they  were  green  they  would  not  be  injured, 
anil  in  any  case  a  little  «-ater  did  not  hurt  them,  and 
they  often  did  as  good  service  in  protecting  their 
owner's  property  from  fire  as  they  had  originally 
clone  in  protecting  their  four-footed  wearers  from 
the  cold. 

The  first  mention  of  a  tire  engine  occurs  in  con- 
neution  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
.Sessions.     It  reads  as  follows  : 


How  this  money  came  into  his  hands  does  not 
appear ;  possibly  it  had  been  collected  to  pay  for 
repairing  the  engine  left  by  the  English  when  the 
[lust  was  surrendered. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  trusteei  of  the  town, 
on  February  23,  1802,  an  ordinance  entitled  "  Regu- 
latiorLs  for  securing  the  town  of  Detroit  from  injuries 
from  tires  "  was  drafted.  It  was  the  first  that  they 
dieted  upon,  and  was  adopted  two  days  later.  It 
required  all  chimneys  to  be  swept  every  two  weeks 
hetwecn  October  and  April,  and        ry  f  k 

the  rest  of  the  year,  the  sweep    g       b     1 
Saturdays  before  9  a.  m.,  under      pe     1  j     1  *5 
^iiid  a  further  penalty  of  S'O-oo  f        h        j    ook 
iirc.     Each   householder  and  sh  pk     p         as     I 
required  to  have  two  bags  hold         h        b        1 
i:ach,  to  place  goods  in,  in  case  of  ii  d        k     p 

at  his  shop,  where  it  would  not  f  k  t,      I  g 

barrel  tilled  with  water,  having  h      d 

with  a  lever  or  pole  to  pass  thr    gh    h  h 

two  men  could  carry  it.  Two  b  k  h  Id  g 
about  three  gallons  each,  one  ladd  h    h 

ney  fastened  on  the  roof,  and  one  h  I  g  gh 
to  reach  up  to  it,  were  also  to  be  provided.  The 
hriusehoklers  and  shopkeepers  were  required  to  take 


or  send  the  kegs  or  buckets  to  every  fire  under  a 
penalty  of  S5.00  for  each  neglect,  and  every  house- 
holder capable  of  assisting  was  directed  to  turn  out 
on  the  first  cry  of  fire ;  a  line  was  then  to  be  formed 
from  the  river  to  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
water,  and  any  person  refusing  to  appear,  or  con- 
cealing himself,  was  fined  $2.00  or  imprisoned  for 
two  weeks.  James  May.  Jacques  Girarditi,  and 
Auguste  Laffrey,  together  with  twelve  United  States 
soldiers,  were  required  to  assemble  at  the  engine 
house,  ajid  take  the  engine  out  on  the  first  notice  of 
fire,  under  penalty  of  $5.00  for  any  neglect  or  refusal; 
and  Francis  Frerot,  director,  Presque  Cote,  Sen., 
Theophilus  Mettez,  Baptiste  Peltier.  Charles  Pou- 
pard,  and  Presque  Cote,  Jr„  were  required  to  appear 
at  the  same  time,  each  armed  with  a  good  felling 
a.\e,  to  be  used  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Any  one  of  the  above  not  appearing  when  alarm 
was  given  was  to  be  fined  $5.00. 

It  appears  that  the  trustees  were  not  observant  of 
their  own  regulations,  for  on  March  24,  1803,  they 
fined  three  of  their  own  number,  and  also  their  sec- 
retary and  assessor,  for  violation  of  the  fire  ordi- 
nance, and  the  tic\t  day  atiother  trustee,  Joseph 
Campau,  was  also  reported  to  be  fined. 

On  May  2,  1803,  Joseph  Harrison  and  Jaieph 
Campau  were  appoitited  inspectors  of  ladders,  buck- 
ets, fire  bags,  water  bairels,  etc. 

There  was  continual  trouble  in  enforcing  the  fire 

ordinance    the  inspectors  reporting  some  persons 

I        b    k  I  h       I  dd  1     b       1 
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were  morbidly  apprehensive  of  fire ;  regulations 
were  made  and  inspectors  of  chimneys  appointed  at 
almost  every  meeting.  On  September  19,  1803,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
engine  was  in  order  for  immediate  use ;  on  Septem- 
ber 26  thirteen  persons  were  appointed  to  work  the 

■  engine,  under  direction  of  "  Dr.  Wm.  M,  Scott, 
Esq.,"  and  on  Monday,  March  4,  1804,  James  Dode- 
mead  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  On  May  1 1 
Charles  Curry  and  J.  Bte.  Piquetie  were  appointed 
inspectors  of  fire  regulations.  On  Monday,  October 
I,  the  trustees  ordered  "  the  screws  of  the  engine  to 
be  put  in  good  order."  May  1 1,  1805,  they  resolved 
that  "the  Board  do  determine  that  from  and  after 
the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  the  Inspectors  of 
fire  regulations  do  go  around  once  every  week  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  appointment."  On  ftfonday, 
June  3,  Dr.  McCoskry  and  Robert  Munroe  were 
appointed  inspectors  of  fire  regulations  "within  the 
pickets,"  and  John  Gentle  and  John  Harvey  "for 
the  suburbs,"  with  orders  to  go  around  once  a  week. 
Before  the  time  for  their  second  tour  there  were 
neither  houses  nor  chimneys  to  inspect,  for  the  fire 
of  June  1 1  had  destroyed  the  town.  (See  history 
of  fire.) 

After  the  fire  of  1805,  no  traces  of  fire  regula- 
tions or  apparatus  appear  until  April  i,  1811. 
George  McUougall  then  applied  to  the  Governor 
and  Judges  for  a  donation  lot  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
near  the  center  thereof,  whereon  to  erect  a  frame 
building  for  the  fire  engine.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  during  the  War  of  1812  Commotlore  Perry's 
flag-ship  was  provided  with  a  fire-pump,  which, 
after  the  war,  became  the  property  of  l>etroit. 

On  December  4,  1815,  an  ordinance  pronded  for 
the  appointment,  by  the  trustees,  of  six  household- 
ers, who  were  to  be  furnished  with  three  "battering 
rams,"  to  demolish  buildings  in  case  of  fire;  and 
another,  of  January,  1816,  appointed  tvvelve  house- 
holders as  "anemen,"  six  as  "battering  men,"  and 
twenty-four  as  "fire-hook  men."  On  Februarys, 
1817,  the  ordinance  was  revised,  but  no  important 
changes  were  made.  The  next  year,  on  September 
23,  the  Board  of  Trustees  organized  a  fire  company 
of  eleven  axemen,  with  B.  Woodworth  as  captain ; 
fourteen  fire-engine  men,  with  D.  C.  McKinstry  as 
captain ;  and  fourteen  bagmen,  with  H.  J.  Hunt  as 
captain.  There  was  evidently  much  trouble  this 
year  occasioned  by  evil  or  mischievously  disposed 
persons  stealing  or  hiding  some  of  the  apparatus. 
On  September  30  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  was 
directed  to  "  procure  information  as  to  where  the 
Fire  hooks  and  Battering  rams  are,"  and  on  Novem- 
ber 14  John  R.  Williams  was  authorized  to  provide 
eight  battering  rams  and  two  fire  hooks.  The 
Gazette  of  Decemhcr   16,  [8r8,  contained   the  tol- 

~  lowing : 


The  notice  v\'as  evidently  of  no  avail ;  new  fire- 
hooks  had  to  be  obtained,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  January  28,  1819,  Har\-ey  Williams  pre- 
sented an  account  of  $55  for  making  them.  On 
March  13,  1S19,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held 
at  the  call  of  the  tri:stees  "  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  raising  a  tax  to  buy  a  fire  engine."  The  tax  was 
voted  down,  because  a  scheme  was  in  progress  to 
procure  one  by  means  of  a  lottery  to  come  off  April 
1.  A  communication  in  the  Gazette  of  March  26 
made  the  following  plea  for  the  plan  Let  eierj 
citizen  buy  a  lottery  ticket  as  soon  as  possible  m 
order  to  procure  the  means  to  lessen  the  danger 
from  fire."  Ten  per  cent  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  eighty-four  prizes  for  the  puqiose  of  purchasing 
the  engine.  The  value  of  the  propert\  put  up  wis 
8^4.040,  and  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  bj  sellmg  S08 
tickets  at  $5.00  each.  The  lottery  did  not  draw, 
and  meantime  the  old  engine  was  repaired  and  the 
following  notice  appeared; 


On  April  28,  1819,  a  bill  for  repairing  the  engine, 
amounting  to  $87,10,  was  presented  fay  H.  Sander- 
son; it  was  paid  May  II, and  on  the  same  day  John 
W.  Tompkins  was  paid  $130  for  building  a  house 
for  the  engine  and  for  fire-hooks. 

In  January,  1820,  J.  D.  Doty  was  secretary  of 
the  fire  company  and  Robert  Irwin  director.  On 
September  1 1  following,  another  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  voting  of  a  ta.\  to  purchase  an  engine, 
but  the  people  again  voted  against  taxation.  The 
condition  of  affairs  at  this  time  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  from  an  editorial  in  the  Gazette  for  Janu- 


The  article  further  argued  that  buckets  were  pre- 
ferable to  "  tubs  with  ears  "  to  be  carried  on  a  pole, 
and  complained  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  citizens 
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to  "slioulder  their  tubs  when  alarmed  by  cry  of 
fire." 

On  March  29,  1821,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  H.  J.  Hunt  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  Judges,  and  solicit 
an  appropriation  towards  procuring  an  engine.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  comniittee  were  unsuccess- 
ful, for  on  April  9  a  citizens'  meeting  voted  $100  ti 
procure  one,  the  amount  to  be  collected  bya  ta\  on 
real  and  personal  properly. 

Meantime  the  editorial  in  the  Gazette  bore  some 
fruit,  for  on  May  16  the  board  of  trustees  repealed 
that  part  of  the  ordinance  which  required  a  wooden 
vessel  with  loops  and  pole  to  be  kept  bj  citizens 

Notwithstanding  the  vote  in  favor  of  purchasing 
a  fire  engine,  the  trustees  were  slow  in  proturLng  it 
but  finally,  on  December  24,  they  resolved  to  carr> 
into  immediate  effect  the  vote  of  April  9  last,  and  to 
raise  $600  instead  of  $400  to  purchase  a  fire  engine." 
This  resolution,  like  many  others,  was  never  carried 


On  October  16,  1824,3  committee  of  the  newly 
created  Lommon  Council  was  appointed  '■  to  ascer- 
tiin  where  a  suitable  site  for  the  Engine  house 
could  be  obtained,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  removing  sard  building  and  application 
was  rrudc  to  the  trustees  of  the  university  for  tlic 
privilege  o(  "placing  the  eng  ne  house  in  front  of 
the  academy." 

On  March  2,  1825  the  ccuncil  appointed  a 
"committee  to  procure  nf  rmat  on  fiom  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  su  h  other  places  as  they  may 
think  proper,  relative  to  the  price  and  quality  of  a 
Fire  Engine  for  the  Cit)      and   on   March   15  the 

in  iiitlee  '  was  authorized  to  remit  the  funds 
m  the  Treasury,  applicable  to  the  purchase 
)i  1  Fire  Engine,  directly  to  such  maker  of 
engines  as  they  might  think  proper,  accom- 
panied <Kith  an  order  for  the  immediate  for- 
warding of  a  Fire  Engine ;  provided  the 
|>rice  thereof  did  not  exceed  six  hundred 
dollars  On  April  7  a  committee  was  ap- 
p  11  tLd  to  apply  to  the  Legislative  Council 
fi  r  such  exemptions  and  other  provisions 
s  would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
I  ire  Company;  and  on  June  4  a  committee 
of  the  Council  was  appointed  "  to  superintend 
the  removal,  reixiirs  and  painting  of  Engine 
House."  The  building  was  moved  "  in  front " 
of  the  old  academy,"on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  store  of  Farrand,  Williams,  &  Co. 

On  June  4, 1825,  an  elaborate  fire  ordinance, 
modelled  after  the  New  York  ordinance,  was  passetl : 
among  its  various  pro\'isions  was  one  making  it  the 
duty  of  every  watchman  or  patrolman,  upon  the 
lireaking  out  of  fire,  to  alarm  the  lili/ens  by  cr>,-ing 
"  Fin' ! "    mentioning  the  street  wlieic  it  was,  IhM 


the  firemen  and  citizens  might  know  where  to  go. 
and  householders  were  enjoined  to  "place  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  windows  of  their  respective  dwellings, 
in  order  that  citizens  might  pass  along  the  streets 
with  greater  safety."  Tnis  custom  was  kept  up  until 
the  telegraph  alanii  \M.'iit  into  operation,  and  many 
a  time  the  nights  were  filled  with  terror  by  the 
hjarsc  shouting  of  F  re '  the  hurrjing  crowds 
of  men  and  bojs  and  the  rattling  of  the  engines 
as  the\    were  pulled   oier  the  uneven  walks  and 

On  September  28  i8-'5  the  council  gave  notice 
that  a  Fire  Company  would  be  organized  the  sue 
ceeding  diy  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  the 
duty  of  tilt  Chief  Fngmeer  to  raise  1  hook  and 
ladder  company  to  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
men  On  October  4  inquir>  v^as  made  in  the 
Detroit  Gazettt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  fire 
engine,  for  which  the  citizens  had  paid  four  or  five 
years  previously. 

The  engine  finally  arrived,  and  the  Common 
Council  records  for  December  i,  1825,  say  that  "an 
account  was  audited  and  allowed  of  $54  for  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  a  Fire  Engine  from  New 
York."  On  January  1 1,  1826,  the  council  tendered 
the  thanks  of  the  corporation  to  W.  &  J.  James,  of 
New  York,  for  gratuitous  commission  services,  in 
procuring  a  fire  engfne  on  September  21,  1825.  As 
the  balance  due  William  &  John  James,  in  pay- 
ment lor  the  engine,  was  not  remitted  until  June  13. 
a  resolution  of  thanks  wis  certainly  their  due. 
The  ng  h  fi  n  a  y  pu  has  d  by  he 
corpo  ananmdPo         nN  It 


served  as  the  organizing  machine  for  Engine  Com- 
panies Nos.  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9.  For  many  years  after 
it  was  laid  aside  it  occupied  the  post  of  honor  on 
review-  days,  and  in  Fourth  of  July  processions  was 
drawn  about  on  a  platform.     Concerning  the  man- 
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agemenc  of  this  engine  at  a  fire,  on  February  17, 
1827,  tlie  Detroit  Gazette  says: 


u  adoption  of  such  legulatkins,  by  our  CJtJzena  generaHy 


A  few  dap  after,  on  February  22,  the  records  of 
the  council  show  the  appointment  of  a  "committee 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  repairing  the  old 
Fire  Engine  belonging  to  this  city,  and  to  contract 
for  said  repairs  at  any  sum  not  exceeding  $25."  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  "  E.  P.  Hast- 
ings, Marshall  Chapin,  R.  A.  Forsyth.  Henry  S. 
Cole,  and  Edmund  A.  Brush  be  requested  to  asso- 
ciate to  themselves  such  persons  as  they  may  think 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  said  En- 
gine ; "  also  that  "  Aldermen  Palmer  and  Chapin  be 
a  committee  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  fire  hooks  belonging  to  this  city ;  and,  if 
necessary,  to  procure  so  many  as  that  the  whole 
number  shall  amount  to  six ;  and,  also,  to  report  on 
the  practicability  of  converting  the  Flag  staff  at  the 
cantonmeot  into  ladders  for  the  use  of  the  city." 

On  March  12  a  council  committee  on  improve- 
ments reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  a  new  engine, 
repairing  the  old  one,  procuring  twelve  good  fire 
hooks,  well  provided  with  handles,  the  organization 
of  suitable  fire  companies,  and  -  the  procuring  of  a 
"triangular  bell  for  fire  alarms  only." 

On  March  31  Fire  Company  No.  z,  with  thirty- 
one  members,  was  organized,  and  required  by  the 
council  to  have  the  old  engine  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
not  exceeding  $1 27,  and  to  use  the  same  for  a  time. 
On  May  14  they  were  authorized  to  increase  their 
number  to  thirty-six ;  on  September  9  the  old  fire 
engine  was  again  ordered  to  be  repaired  at  a  cost 
of  not  exceeding  $275,  and  on  November  26  a  bill 
for  repairs  was  audited  at  S313.63. 

Great  encouragement  was  afforded  to  firemen  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  April  4,  1827, 
which  exempted  them  from  military  service  in 
time  of  peace  and  from  serving  on  a  jury.  By  Act 
of  July  31,  1830,  the  number  exempted  was  limited 
to  forty.  By  Act  of  March  14.  1840,  aH  firemen 
were  exempted  from  military  and  jury  duty. 

On  January  2i,  1830,  the  council  contracted  for 
four  additional  fire  ladders.  On  April  28  they  de- 
cided to  organize  a  Hook  and  Ladder  Company, 
and  the  chief  engineer  was  directed  to  procure  more 
fire  hooks,  also  six  ladders,  and  caps  and  wands  for 
use  of  himself  and  wardens.  The  following  day 
the  first  firemen's  inspection  and  review  was  held. 
It  took  place  on  the   Public  Wharf  at  4  p.  ^T.,  and 


was  participated  in  by  Companies  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  newly  organized  Hook  and  Ladder  Comiianv. 
The  organization  of  the  last  company  was  fully  per- 
fected two  days  afterward. 

in  January,  1831,  a  new  engine  was  procured  for 
Eagle  Company  No.  2,  and  on  April  13  following 
the  council  borrowed  $800  of  the  Bank  of  Michigan 
to  pay  for  it.  On  September  14,  1831,  the  chief 
engineer  was  directed  "to  procure  a  tub  or  cask 
mounted  on  wheels,  to  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
engines  for  use  in  case  of  fire."  On  May  3,  1832, 
the  council  supplemented  that  primitive  arrange- 
ment by  ordering  "six  reservoirs,  to  contain  io.ooo 
gallons  each,  to  be  built  and  connected  with  logs 
of  five-inch  calibre  for  use  in  case  of  fire."  On 
September  4,  1833,  the  council  disbanded  Company 
No.  2  for  neglect  of  duty. 

The  organization  of  a  hose  company  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  council  on  July  9, 
1834,  and  on  October  8  a  hose  company  was  or- 
ganized, and  also  a  new  company  for  No.  2. 

On  December  2,  1835.  Company  No.  3  was  or- 
ganized, placed  in  possession  of  the  "old  original" 
engine,  and  located  near  the  Bertheiet  Market,  at 
northwest  corner  of  Randolph  and  Atwater  Streets. 
On  April  13,  1836,  the  company  was  disbanded  by 
the  council,  and  another  company,  consisting  of 
David  Smart  and  twenty-two  others,  was  recognized 
as  Company  No,  3. 

On  August  1 1  the  council 


The  building  was  duly  erected,  and  occupied  by 
the  company  until  December  12,  1853;  they  then 
moved  into  their  new  building,  on  the  north  side  of 
Earned  Street,  between  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Bates  Street.  This  building  was  elegantly  fitted 
up,  and  at  the  time,  and  for  many  years,  was  the 
finest  in  the  city.  The  engine  house  for  No.  3  was 
on  the  north  side  of  Earned,  between  Brush  and 
Beaubien  Streets,  and  in  1884  was  still  standing. 

In  September,  1836,  a  new  and  elaborate  fire  or- 
dinance was  passed  by  the  council.  It  provided 
that  at  the  time  of  a  fire  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen  should  severally  carry  "  a  white  wand 
with  a  gilded  flame  at  the  top,  and  each  of  the  en- 
gineers shall  wear  a  leathern  cap,  painted  white, 
with  a  gilded  front  thereto,  and  a  fire  engine 
blazoned  thereon;  and  shall,  also,  carry  a  speaking 
trumpet,  painted  black,  with  the  words  "Chief  En- 
gineer, Engine  No.  1,'  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
white  letters."  Each  of  the  tire  wardens  was  to 
wear  a  similar  cap,  painted  white,  with  the  city 
arms  emblazoned  on  the  front,  and  to  carry  a  sjieak- 
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iiig  trumpet,  painted  white,  with  the  words  "  Chief 
Fire  Warden,"  and  "Fire  Warden  No.  i,"etc.,  in 
black  letters.  The  cap  of  each  foreman  was  to  have 
the  word  "'  Foreman  "  painted  on  the  front,  together 
with  the  number  of  the  company  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  each  member  was  to  have  the  number 
of  his  company  painted  upon  the  front  of  his  cap. 

The  same  ordinance  required  each  building  in 
the  city  to  have  one  fire  bucket  for  every  fireplace 
or  stove,  to  hold  two  and  a  half  gallons  each, 
marked  with  owner  s  name,  number  of  his  house, 
and  name  of  street;  the  buckets  were  to  be  "sus- 
[>ended  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  entry  near 
the  front  door  of  each  house,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
delivery  and  use  in  extinguishing  fires."  One  half 
of  the  number  of  backets  required  might  be  de- 
[losited  with  the  city,  and  if  lost  two  dollars  was 
paid  the  owner  for  them.  Alter  a  fire  ail  buckets 
that  were  unclaimed  were  left  at  the  market  house, 
to  be  called  for  by  their  owners. 


By  the  a 

of  May  of  ei 


and  tireplac 


.e  ordinance  the  council,  in  the  month 
h  year,  was  to  appoint  one  or  more  lire 
[  each  ward,  i\lio  were  clothed  with 
r  any  house  and  examine  all  chimneys 
i.  They  were  also  authorized,  at  the 
time  of  a  fire,  to  "direct  the  inhabitants  to  form 
themselves  in  ranks  for  the  purpose  of  handing 
bucketsand  supplying  water."  Soonafter  the  pas- 
sage of  this  ordinance  the  number  of  wardens  was 
increa.sed  to  five  in  each  ward.  In  1845  there  were 
three  for  the  first  ward,  and  two  each  for  the  other 
Mards;  the  following  year  there  were  four  in  the 
first,  and  three  in  each  of  the  other  wards.  The 
number  of  wardens  was  subsequently  increased  to 
a  chief  and  four  assistants,  and  finally  seven  war- 
dens were  assigned  to  each  ward;  the  office  by  this 
time  became  a  sinecure,  and  in  June.  1857.  it  was 
publicly  affirmed  that,  with  a  single  exception,  not 
a  warden  had  been  present  at  a  fire  for  two  years 


previous.  The  ollice  existed  in  name  up  to  1867, 
but  on  the  creation  of  the  Fire  Commission  it  was 
discontinued. 

In  1836  the  council  provided  for  paying  five  dol- 
lars to  the  person  first  giving  an  alarm  and  ringing 
the  bell.  At  this  time  the  bells  were  tolled  instead 
of  rung.  lii  1841,  a  change  from  tolling  to  ringing 
was  made,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bell 
rung  it  so  effectively  that  the  whole  city  was  startled 
by  the  quick  and  rattling  character  of  the  alarm. 

In  1847  the  council  divided  the  city  into  districts, 
and  a  watch  Has  kept  in  the  steeple  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Lamed  Street.  The  locality  of  a  fire  was  indi- 
cated, then  as  now,  by  taps  upon  a  bell.  A  night 
watchman  was  subsequently  stationed  in  the  cupola 
o(  the  National  Hotel,  now  the  Russell  House,  and 
afterwards  in  the  steeples  of  the  State  Street  and 
Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churches,  In  March, 
1857,  a  steel  triangle  was  ordered,  upon  which 
alarms  were  to  be  given.  It  was  hung  in  the  cupola 
of  the  old  City  Hall,  and  for  years  periodic  efforts 
were  made  to  so  place  it  that  it  would  give  a  satis- 
factory alarm,  but  all  efforts  were  fruitless. 

In  1858  the  city  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
the  first,  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  wards  com- 
posing the  First  District,  and  Companies  z,  4,  5,  8, 
10,  and  12,  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
were  to  do  duty  therein.  The  Second  District  com- 
prised the  third,  fourth,  si.\th,  seventh,  and  tenth 
wards  and  Companies  13679  and  11  and  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  were  to  attend  all  hres 
m  the  dNtrict 

In  1866  the  entire  citv  was  diMded  into  fi\e  fire 
districts  iiid  two  companies  were  designated  to 
attend  all  hres  ind  alarms  originating  in  each  dis 
tnct  A  general  alarm  «  as  first  sotmded  by  ringing 
all  the  bells   aidih    1  the  lu  nber  <  f  the  ward  was 

I  mug  a\^A\\  t  the  h  storj  of  the  companies 
L  li  d  thit  Octjber  4  i8j6  the  major  noti- 
hed  the  council  thit  he  lad  contracted  with  Mr 
Smith  f  New  \(.rk  for  a  lev,  hre  engine  of  the 
most  approved  kind  to  be  delivered  in  New  \ork, 
October  15  On  January  23  1837  the  Commit 
tee  on  Fire  Department  was  requested  to  ascer 
lam  the  most  eligible  iite  whuh  can  be  obtamed 
for  tl  e  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for  the 
use  of  1  ngine  Company  No  i  the  Hook  and 
I  adder  Compan\  and  a  Hose  Company  and  the 
terms  upm  which  such  site  can  be  had  and 
whether  b\  purchase  or  bv  lease  On  February  , 
It  wa-s  resolved  that  the  fire  engine  lately  arn\ed 
be  delnered  to  Lngine  Company  No  3  provided 
the  number  of  members  of  that  companj  shall  be 
ncrea'ied  to  not  less  than  twenty  hve  bj  the  l8th 
nst        It  WIS  also  resoked     thit  the       m  of  fif 
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m mediately  successful. 
II  the  rear  of  Washing- 
1840,  but  the  company 


dollars  be  appropriated,  and  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Engiueer,  for  painting  the 
engine  formerly  belonging  to  Company  No.  I,  and 
lately  in  possession  of  Company  No.  3,  and  that  said 
engine  be  hereafter  designated  and  considered  as 
engine  No.  4,"  alsd  that  "the  Chief  Engineer  be 
requested  to  use  his  efforts  to  embody  a  company  to 
be  attached  to  Engine  No.  4."  The  effort  to  organ- 
ize this  company  was  not  ■ 
A  house  was  built  for  them 
ton  Market  in  the  summer  o 
was  not  officially  organized  until  May  18,  1841. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  companies  in 
January,  1837,  were: 

Company  No.  I  :  C.  Hurlbut,  foreman ;  John 
Owen,  assistant  foreman;  A.  Ewers,  treasurer;  R. 
E.  Roberts,  secretary;  James  W.  Sutton,  steward. 

Company  No.  z  :  Thomas  J.  Reese,  foreman ;  G. 
H.  Jones,  first  assistant  foreman ;  Charles  C.  Trow- 
bridge, second  assistant  foreman ;  H.  J.  Caniff,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ;  W.  H.  Wells,  engineer. 

Company  No.  3  1  Francis  E.  Eldred,  foreman. 

In  January  and  April  of  this  yeur  very  disastrous 
fires  occurred ;  the  supply  of  hose  was  insufficient, 
and  the  firemen  declared  that  they  were  unable,  on 
that  account,  to  do  good  service.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  heroism  that  some  of  them  displayed. 
The  members  of  Company  No.  i  suffered  severely, 
and  many  had  their  coats  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  At  the  burning  of  the  Great  Western,  in 
1 839,  the  gallant  boys  of  No.  4  stationed  themselves 
within  fifteen  feet  of" the  fierce  flames,  and  remained 
until  they  were  extinguished.  The  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the  water  over 
them  as  they  stood  at  the  brakes. 

On  June  6,  1837,  Hurlbut  Hose  Company  No.  i 
was  formed,  and  in  February,  1844,  LeHoy  Hose 
Company  No.  3. 

In  1838  the  firemen  had  so  increased  in  number 
that  plans  for  mutual  improvement  began  to  be 
suggested,  and  on  August  21  they  opened  a  reading 
room  and  library. 

In  January,  1839,  the  council  obtained  the  use  of 
the  lot  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Larned  and  Bates 
Streets,  and  the  same  year  the  first  Firemen  s  Hall 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $3,300,  It  was  paid  for  by 
the  city,  aided  by  the  firemen.  It  was  of  brick 
thirty  by  fifty  feet,  and  was  first  occupied  in  Decem- 
ber, 1839.  The  lower  si ory  was  used  by  I'rolectinn 
Company  No.  1,  Hurlbut  Hose  Company  No  i  and 
the  Hook,  Ladder,  and  Axe  Company.  The  upper 
room  was  used  for  some  time  by  the  common  Loun- 
c  11,  and  in  i3;2  for  a  public  school;  it  afterwards 
became  the  ollice  of  the  Water  Works.  The  entire 
building  was  finally  occupied  for  business  purposes 
!t  was  torn  down  In  1872,  10  make  room  for  the 
store  of  Farrand,  Williams,  &  Co. 


During  1842  one  thousand  feet  of  hose  was  con- 
tracted for,  and  for  nearly  six  months  the  question 
of  how  to  obtain  $860  in  good  money,  to  pay  for 
it,  was  before  the  council.  So  difficult  was  it  for 
the  city  to  support  the  department  that  a  propo- 
sition to  turn  over  the  engines  and  apparatus  to  the 
Fire  Department  Society  was  seriously  discussed. 
The  records  of  the  council  for  June  15,  1842,  con- 
tain the  following; 


Rtsolved,  thai  a  (;■ 
Departmenl  uf  Ihc  ■ 


Isfroi 


e  May 


On  June  27.  1843,  the  d 


the)  wne  obtained. 

As  the  Fire  Department  Society  did  not  dare  to 
assume  the  risk  which  the  purchase  would  involve, 
this  piece  of  financiering  failed.  The  hard  times 
finally  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for 
further  considering  the  proposition.  The  credit  and 
ability  of  the  city  was,  however,  so  uncertain  that, 
lest  the  property  should  be  attached,  a  law  of  Feb- 
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riiary6,  1843,  and  amendment  of    March  9,  1844, 
exempted  it  from  execution. 

By  this  time  the  growth  of  tiie  city  made  anotlier 
company  desirable,  and  on  August  19, 1845, 1'hcenix 
Company  No.  5  was  organized.  A  ne\\'  engine  ivas 
then  procured,  and  in  1H46  an  engini:  house  was 
built  for  this  company,  on  Clifford,  at  the  head  of 
Griswold  Street. 


About  this  lime  it  became  the  custom  tor  firemen 
to  visit  other  cities  and  receive  visits  in  return.  On 
these  occasions  the  Detroit  Fire  Department  always 
jierformed  its  part  thoroughly  and  well.  Concern- 
iug  the  preparations  for  one  of  these  events  a  paper 
of  August  12.  1845.  says: 

city  of  Dflroil,  tonvcned  at  the  Nalionnl  Hulel  on 


;ofth 


Whmw,  Ithaca  Hnok  ai 
nledii»byavi,ittothe"C 
ere  be  a  lorchlighl  processiu 


On  July  1,  1849,  Company  No.  2  went  to  Roch- 
isler,  New  York,  on  die  steamboat  Baltic ;  their 
'■ni^ne  was  sent  on  the  Mayflower. 

The  popularity  of  these  occasions  made  the  office 
"f  a  fireman  attractive,  and  when  the  growing  city 
Inquired  a  new  company  its  formation  was  not  difTi- 
"ilt-  The  residents  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
\\ards  met  on  Monday,  September  22.  1845,  at  the 
I'iremen's  Hall,  and  resolved  to  form  a  company. 
to   be   called    Michigan    Engine    Company    No.   6. 


The  following  temporary  officers  were  appointed  : 
N .  Greusel,  foreman  ;  F.  liaymond,  assistant  fore- 
man; W.  W.  Duffield,  secretary.  The  name  of 
the  company  was  soon  changed  to  "Alert."  and 
then  to  "Rough  and  Ready."  A  new  engine  was 
provided  in  October,  and  the  company  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  council  on  November  6,  1846. 
A  building  was  erected  for  them  in  1857  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  f-arned  and  St.  A ntoine  Streets. 
In  January,    (8+g,   two  companies.   Union  No.  7 


and  Mechanics  No. 
of  No.  7  was  on  the  con 
Streets.  Company  No. 
Street,  between  I.afayeii 
From  the  year  1830, 
have  an  annual  re 
a  firemen's  paradi 


organized.  The  house 
:r  of  Lamed  and  Riopclle 
i  was  Imated  on  Third 
and  Howard  Streets. 
t  had  been  customary  to 
of  the  Department.  In  1849 
arranged  for  September  26, 


during  the  session  of  the  Slate  Fair,  and  a 
light  procession  for  the  evening.  For  some  reason, 
Company  No.  i  was  disaffected,  and  voted  not  to 
turn  out,  and  on  November  20  it  was  disbanded. 
The  other  companies  paraded,  adding  greatly  to 
the  attraction  of  Fair  week.  These  parades  were 
always  occasions  of  great  interest.  The  gayly  dee- 
orated  engines,  polished  to  the  last  degree  of 
brightness,  the  festoons  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
with  which  they  were  ornamented,  the  red  shirts 
and  spotless  black  pantaloons  of  the  firemen,  and 
the  firemen  themselves,  were  the  admiration  of  all 
eyes;  and  the  "throwing"  was  watched  with  anxiety 
and  delight  by  both  boys  and  men.  Members  of 
the  company  which  threw  the  largest  stream,  high- 
est or  furthest,  were  as  proud  as  Grecian  victors. 
A  \ictorioos  engine  was  mounted  with  an  immense 
broom,  and  sometimes  with  several,  and  to  say 
"She  carries  the  broom"  was  the  highest  praise. 
The  steeple  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
comer  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Lamed  Street, 
the  steeple  of  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Fort  and  Griswold  Streets,  and  the  Cupola  of  the 
City  Hall,  were  favorite  places  for  testing  the 
"highest  water." 

Different  companies  often  challenged  each  other 
in  order  to  test  the  muscle  of  members  and  "ma- 
chines," Sometimes  bonfires  were  built,  or  false 
alarms  raised,  that  one  company  might  mislead  or 
defeat  another  and  be  first  at  a  fire.  In  case  defeat 
seemed  probable  in  a  trial  of  skill,  members  of 
some  companies  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  their  own 
hose,  or  ihe  hose  of  other  companies,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  plans  or  make  good  their  claims. 

These  were  days  when  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
city  was  in  care  of  the  firemen,  but  they  also  held  the 
balance  of  political  power,  and  neither  council  nor 
citize\is  dared  refuse  their  requests.  Because  of  the 
|)ower  the  organizations  possessed,  disrept:table 
persons  sought  to  become  firemen,  and  in  sonic 
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companies  they  were  admitted.  The  firemen  s  balls 
then  became  disgraceful  routs,  and  as  these  balls 
succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  as 
every  one  was  expected  to  buy  a  ticket  whenever 
asked,  the  tax  became  somewhat  oppressive  The 
worst  characters  among  the  firemen,  howeier 
would,  at  the  time  of  a  fire,  do  deeds  of  daring  that 
were  the  admiration  and  pride  of  the  city. 

A  fire  of  any  moment  afforded  a  scene  of  excite 
ment  that  now  is  never  paralleled.  The  loud  cnes 
the  hoarse  shouting,  the  rattling  thud  of  the  breaks 
and  the  picturesque  dress  o£  the  firemen,  were  m 
marked  contrast 
with  the  quiet 
and  system  of 
the  present  day. 
"  Start  her  live- 
ly!" "Jump  her!" 
were  the  cries 
heard  as  the 
brave  and  bois- 

tugged  at  the 
ropes,  .nd 
"pulled    away" 


washed  This  was  considered  a  deep  disgrace 
and  when  such  instances  occurred  tiremen  ha\e 
been  known  to  throw  up  their  hats  and  abandon 
the  engine  In  order  to  avoid  such  difficulties 
great  care  was  t^ken  thit  no  one  of  the  companies 
was    supplied    with    an    engine    better    than    the 

During  these  years  the  duties  of  hremen  were 
very  labonous  and  exhaustive  and  it  became  cus- 
tomar\  to  supplj  them  with  refreshments  after  a 
fire  especially  if  in  the  night  Citizens  whose 
property  was  saved  often  \ied  with  each  other  n 
the  hospitalities 
which  they  prof- 
fered to  the 
faithful  fire- 
men, and  many 
gallons  of  coffee 
and  baskets  of 
hard  boiled  eggs, 
with  other  acces- 
sories, were  pro- 
vided. The  fol- 
lowing notices 
tell     their    own 


scene     before 
the  r     hose  cart 

prevent  another 
com  pa  y  from 
getting  water 
Ihatthej  wanted 
themseh  es  a 
barrel  or  box 
would  be  hastily 
thrown  o\er  the 
hydrant,  and  it 
could  not  be  had 
without  a  strug- 
gle. If  noise 
could  have  drowned  a  fire,  few  fires  would  ha\'e 
made  any  headway  after  the  engines  were  fairly 
at  work.  In  his  energetic  endeavors  the  foreman 
often  mounted  the  "machine,"  and  "Up  with  her, 
boys!"  "Down  with  the  brakes!"  "lielively  I"  and 
a  hundred  other  ejaculations  flowed  from  his  lips  as 
fast  as  the  stream  from  the  nozzle.  Often,  just  as 
the  stream  began  gaining  on  the  fire,  the  hose  would 
burst  and  drench  the  bystanders,  and  then  there  was 
loud  and  fervent  comment.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water  or  of  hose,  one  machine  played  into 
another,  and  an  engine  that  could  not  throw  out 
water  as  f<-ist  as  another  threw  it  in  was  said  to  be 


Money  was  frequently  sent  to  the  companies  or 
the  Department  in  acknowledgment  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  from  time  to  time  elegant  speaking- 
trumpets  of  silver  were  presented.  One  such  was 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  Windsor  for  valuable 
services  rendered  at  the  time  of  a  fire. 

If  the  people  neglected  to  furnish  refreshments, 
the  companies  after  a  fire  often  regaled  themselves 
with  hot  coffee  iind  "  sundries  "  at  their  own  houses. 
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On  such  occasions  the  following  song  was  popular 
with  many  of  the  firemen : 

FIREMEN'S  DRIfJKlNG  SO^fG. 


The  first  two  lines  of  each  verse 
alike,  and  the  refrain  was  the  sam 
lines  of  the  verses  were  as  follows ; 


!  to  Nlim 


T   Foil 


dumber  Five 

*nmber  Six,  for  the  boys  Ihi 
Jumber  Seven,  for  they  are  . 
fuTObcr  Eight,  tor  they  nevi 
dumber  Nine,  for  they  maki 
s  10  Nil  ml 


I,  sad  you  'd  better  let  her  be, 
for  the  boyn  they  mate  her  roai 
for  the  boys  are  all  alive, 


■  Eleven 


ve, they 


Further  recollections  of  the  "okldap"  are  con- 
tained in  the  follo\ving  lines,  written  by  William  H. 
Coyle.  and  forming  part  of  an  ode  read  ;tt  a  fire- 
men's benefit  at  the  National  Theatre  on  July  8, 
.850: 


with  loud  cl 
on."  gKllant  Number  One, 


When  liell  and  tr 


A5  dood  on  IIo~l  Ihe  quick  flrokes  fiinK. 

Now  "  Hurlbut  Hose,"  and  young  '■  Le  Roy 
Take  each  their  i»st,  while  'mid  the  iioi» 
And  »uothcring  limokc,  the  tniuipet  Llon-^ 
'■  Clear  the  track  !"  "  Keep  uff  that  hose !" 
■'  Hook,  Axe,  aud  Ladder,  seale  Ihi:  waUs !" 
"  Pull  hard,  my  lads!  it  rocks,  it  falls. 


Three  more  !  (lood  niatit !  uipod  night  !  good  night  1 

The  mottoes  of  the  companies  also  indicated  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  That  of  No.  1  read,  "  Deedt 
are  fruits,  words  are  but  leaves."  The  motto  ol 
No.  4  was  "  When  danger  calls  we're  prompt  to  fly, 
and  bravely  do.  or  bravely  die,"  'ihe  back  of 
Engine  No,  5  bore  the  iegeiid,  "Man  the  brakes 
and  keep  me  clean,  and  I'll  take  the  butt  from  any 
machine.*'  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.    I    had   for  a  motto  the  words,  "  We  raze  to 

In  1851  tlie  condition  of  the  Department  was  as 

Kmtection  i,  eleven  members,  engine  built  1835, 
250  fi.  hose. 

Eagle  2,  fifty-one  members,  engine  built  1848, 
joo  ft.  hose. 

Wolverine  3.  forty-four  members,  engine  built 
1851,  350  ft.  hose. 

Lafayette  4,  fifty-tour  members,  tngrne  built 
FS51,  400  ft.  hose. 

Phcenix  5,  forty-three  member.'^,  engine  built  1848, 

Rough  and  Ready  fi.  twenty-nine  members,  en- 
gine built   1S46,  500  ft.  hose. 

Union  7.  forty  members,  engine   built    1851,  500 

Mechanics'  8,  thirty-two  members,  i^ngine  bulk 
1850,  400  ft.  hose. 

There  were  also  four  old  engines  not  in  use. 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  had  no  members.  The 
company  officers  consisted  of  a  foreman,  first, 
second,  and  third  assistants,  and  a  secretary.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  each  cotnpany  monthly, 
to  care  for  the  engine. 

The  upper  story  of  each  engine  house  was  fitted  up 
as  an  assembly  room,  and  many  of  tbe  rooms  were 
really  elegant  and  inviting.  Oftentimes  the  firemen 
plated  their  engines  at  their  own  expense,  and  the 
members  of  some  companies  contributed  more  than 
the  city  to  further  the  objects  of  their  organizations. 
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The  condition  of  many  of  the  streets  at  this  period 
oftentimes  made  the  drawing  of  the  engines  a  very 
hard  task,  especially  if  but  few  members  of  a  com- 
pany were  present. 

There  was  great  rivalry  among  tlie  companies  to 
get  the  '•  lirst  stream  on."  Drays  were  fretjuently 
used,  and  paid  for  by  the  council ;  if  no  dray  was  at 
hand,  the  companies  ran  on  the  sidewalks,  to  the 
danger  of  pedestrians,  and  the  damage  of  shade- 
trees  and  other  properly.  As  the  companies  in- 
creased in  number,  tlie  rivalries  increased  in 
intensity,  until  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  emula- 
tion was  transformed,  in  some  cases,  into  petty  and 
malignant  jealousy,  antl  in  t!ie  effort  to  be  first  at  a 
fire,  some  of 
the  companies 
would  crowd 
others  front  the 
walks,  and  even 

damaging  the 
engines,  and 
making  the 
costs  for  repairs 
frequent  and  ex- 
pensive. There 
was  also  much 
disturbance     at 


bythe  boy  mem- 
bers of  the  hose 
companies,  and 

in  March,  1855, 
the  boy  com- 
panies were  dis- 
banded, and  the 
hose  was  there- 
after cared  for 
by    the     men. 

This  entailed  more  work  and  increased  the  dissatis- 
faction and  disorder. 

fn  order  to  remedy  some  of  the  existing  e\ils  the 
council  on  Apnl  4  1855  prohibited  the  runnmg 
of  fire  engines  ipo  1  the  side^iallis  of  pa\ed  treets 
between  the  hour-,  of  6  A  m  and  10  P  \1  and 
prescribed  a  penalty  of  five  d)ilar  cr  l\e  dd>s 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayors 
court.  This  greatlj  d  spleaied  th  hremen  ^nd  on 
the  following  week  the  council  repealed  the  clause 
imposing  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  adopted 
an  ordinance  pro\idmg  for  the  expulsion  or  suspen 
sionof  the  giiltv  party  from  the  Fire  Department 
Certain  of  the  hremen  howeier  were  still  oiisatis- 
fied,  and  at  the  semi  annual  re\icw  on  \1 1\  they 
held  a  meetrg  to  discuss  their   i,revm  es     iftcr 


which  some  of  the  members  of  Companies  1,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  and  8  abandoned  their  engines  and  left  the 
service ;  numbers  of  them  marched  through  the 
streets  with  hats  reversed.  On  the  same  day,  at  the 
call  of  the  major,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  large 
number  of  prominent  citizens,  many  of  them  old 
firemen,  tendered  their  services  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  such  engines  as  were  unmanned. 
On  the  following  day  the  employees  of  the  M.  C.  R. 
R.  and  of  Jackson  and  Wiley's  Foundry  organized 
a  fire  company,  called  Mayflower  No.  76,  and  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  all  fires  needing  their  services.  On 
May  1 5  new  companies  for  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8  were 
organized  by  the  council,  and  by  June  13  eight  new 
companies  had 
formed. 


house  on  the 
C"" '       No  4  iite  of  the  old 

one  Besides 
the  furnishinii  1  >  ast  something  over  $5,000,  of 
w  hich  the  1  ompan\  raised  $3  000  and  the  remainder 
w  as  paid  by  the  <  it>  The  speed\  and  successful  re- 
organization of  the  Department  did  not  please  the 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  old  companies  and  for 
nearly  a  year  there  were  numerous  false  alarms 
believed  to  have  been  given  by  former  hremen. 

On  June  10,  1856,  Detroit  Company  No.  9  was 
organized,  and  on  November  21,  1856,  took  pos- 
session of  a  new  brick  building  on  north  side  of 
Gratiot  near  St.  Antoine  Street  The>  were  provided 
with  a  new  engine,  which  was  first  used  on  May 
26,  1857- 

On  June  9,  1856.  Operatuc  Companj  No  10  was 
organized.  They  occupied  a  brick  building  on  the 
north  side  of  Orchard,  corner  of  Fifth  Street.     A 
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IV  engine  for  this 


;re  originally 
Tlitir  engine 


ived,  and  was  tested 
iiiie  of  No.  9, 

A  company  Itnown  as  Spouters  No.  1 1  was  or- 
ganized February  11,  1857.     Tliey 
designated  the  Hanitramck  Spouter; 
house,  built  in  1859,  was  loeated  o 
Jefferson  and  St.  Aubin  yVvenues. 

Woodbridge  Company  No,  12  was  organizec 
March,  1857.  They  were  located  on  the  corne 
Fort  and  Thompson,  now  Twelfth  Street. 

A  company,  styled  CratJot  Fire  Company  No. 
was  organized  November  23,  1 857.  but 
of  the  council  reported  against  aircepiiiig  it. 

By  firemen,  and  especially  by  members  of  Coni- 
panyNo.  2,  "Old  Joe,"  the  firemen's  dog,  will  be 
remembered.  He  was  a  large  black  Newfound- 
land, bought,  when  two  years  old,  by  John  Atkin- 
son of  a  sailor,  and  given  to  Robert  McMillan.  He 
belonjred  to  Eagle  Company  No.  2  for  si.'i  or  seven 
years,  was  always  on  hand  at  fires,  and  ready  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  bell  to  seize  the  ropes  and  bark  the 
alarm.  He  was  provided  with  a  fine  collar,  and  was 
a  general  favorite,  and  on  his  death,  in  May,  1S5S, 
wis  sincerely  mourned  The  accompanying  picture 
(jf  Uld  Joe  lb  from  an  cil  paintLng  and  tht  painter 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  perspective 


date  a  steam  fire  engine  was  first  tried  in  Detroit. 
It  was  one  of  Silsby  &  Co,'s  make,  and  by  agree- 
ment its  merits  were  to  be  compared  with  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  hand  engines.  The  trial  took 
place  on  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  engines  on  a  bell  signal  were  to  start  at  2 
p.  M.,  and  meet  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Long 
before  two  o'clock  the  avenue  was  thronged  with 
people  anxious  to  see  the  race  and  the  trial.  En- 
gine companies  8  and  10  were  selected  as  repre- 
senting the  hand-engine  companies.  The  lime  of 
arri\'al  and  commencement  of  throwing  was  as  fol- 


Hour.         MiH.    Stc. 

Hour.        M. 

•I       Sk 

No.  10.    2  o'clock  9    47X 

2  o'clock  1 

J     54M' 

No.    8     -•      •■       II     ii'^ 

-,      '■ 

AlH 

Stean  er  z                10  + 

4      4 

On  the  su  ceed  f,  Ua  the  teame  was  aj,a  1 
tested  and  for  two  lours  t  threw  aeon  nuous 
strea  n  th  j,reat  for  e  abundantly  e  n  n^  ts 
adva  tdj,e  1  endu  an  e  o  r  h  d  po  e  On 
November  5  1859,  another  trial  took  place,  and  the 
steamer  w  jn  still  more  favor. 

By  this  time  interest  in  the  volunteer  companies 
had  almobt  passed  away.  Company  No.  2  dis- 
banded on  December  31,  1859. 

Upcn  the  introduction  of  steam  fire  engines  the 
city  authorities  took  possession  of  the  different 
engine  houses,  but  a  number  of  the  companies  still 
kept  up  a  sort  of  club  organization,  and  at  their 
meetinf,s  it  was  customary  for  them  to  sing  this 
song  composed  by  a  member  of  Lafayette  Com- 
pany Is     4 

TH4T  OLD  MACHINE  ANI>  HOSE. 


Even  after  the  reorganizaton  of  the  department 
n  1855  peace  did  not  alwajs  reii,n  and  am  ng 
thnse  who  joined  the  companies  were  man\  un 
worthj  members  On  August  4  18,8  some  mem 
hers  or  pretended  friends  of  Lompanv  No  4 
started  a  dangerous  bonfire  on  the  c  mer  of  Ltrned 
and  Wayne  Streets  and  vhen  No  8  arrived  they 
cut  their  hose  and  threw  stones  at  the  men.  In 
fact,  the  disorder  was  almost  as  great  as  it  had  been 
m  1855;  the  property  of  the  companies  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  hose  allowed  to  go  uncared  for  un- 
til much  of  it  became  unfit  for  use,  .September  2, 
1858,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.     On  that 


Thi  FlMtitg  Sew  0/  Old  Virsinn 

hes 

n  has  eon=  down  in  lh(  wesMm  sky, 

■!  scBfctl)'  a  brsalh  to  stir  Ihe  Imtb, 

e  door  is  locked  on  the  old  machine, 

Id  machine  and  hose. 

Thai  old  mfldbinc  and  hose. 
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THE  OLD  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


On  January  2\,  i860,  the  Counci 
Fire  Department  was  requested  to  .report  on  the 
expediency  of  proeurinjr  one  or  more  steam  lire 
engines  for  the  city ;  and  soon  after  this,  proposals 


nies  3  and  4.  disbanded.  The  second  si 
January  7.  i86i,  and,  under  the  name  of  N'eptunc 
No.  2,  was  located  in  the  engine  house  of  old  No.  6. 
on  the  corner  of  Larned  and  St.  Antoine  Streets. 

On  July  24,  1861,  a  third  steamer,  known  as 
Phoenix  No.  3,  was  procured,  and  located  in  the 
house  of  old  No.  5,  on  Clifford  Street. 

On  June  25,  1S61,  an  ordinance  was  passed  which 
provided  for  paid  hand  fire  engine  companies ;  the 
foremen  and  stewards  were  to  be  paid  S50  a  quar- 
ter and  members  $25  a  quarter,  and  twenty-three 
men  were  appoitited  for  each  of  four  companies 


for  furnishing  steam  engines  were  invited.  On  May 
29  propositions  were  received,  and  on  June  26  a 
contract  was  made  with  the  Amoskeag  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  asteamer 
to  cost  $3.(50.  The  engine  was  duly  received,  and 
on  October  4,  i860,  it  was  housed  and  manned  for 
service.  U  was  named  Lafayette  No.  i,  and  was 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Larned  and 
Wayne  Streets.  On  October  9  the  council  formally 
appointed  the  officers  and  members,  and  a  paid 
Steam  Fire  Department  was  inaugurated. 

A   second   steamer   was  ordered   November  20, 
i860,  and  on  the  27th  <)f  the  same  month  Compa- 


organized.  Members  of  the  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies .were  to  be  paid  $120  a  year,  and  by  ordi- 
nance of  June  17,  1864,  this  was  increased  to  $160. 

The  steamer  K.  C.  Barker  No.  4  arrived  Febru- 
ary I,  186;,  and  was  stationed  in  the  engine  house 
at  the  corner  of  Orchard  and  Fifth  Streets.  It  cost 
$4,500,  and  was  ready  for  use  February  11. 

On  February  17,  1865,  the  paid  hand  fire  engine 
companies  were  disbanded,  and  on  May  16  the 
chief  engineer  resig^ned. 

On  June  27  the  steamer  James  A.  Van  Dyke 
No.  5  was  procured.  It  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Larned  and  Kiopclie  Streets. 
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In  O  t  1                           ty    0     a  t    1  f  r  a  hre 

1  rst  A  t  took  the  oatli  of  offic         1            dp 

alarm   telci,r  ph      It      as  kno         a    ll  c  K         nd 

ler   I     es  on  April  i,  1867.      Th  j                  I 

Hell  pU     a  d  ha  1     oode     b    es     Tl  e     ork     t 

n  u  h  t    d      the  houses  needed  h    ng    p       d    1 

1    ,t    t    t     I           1    i.u    Dee    be      6  an  1    t 

mad  nes    needed    repairing.      Tl       1       1         t;  n 

1    epted   t  e     ^    e             1         The   -i[  para  wi         I 

nd    0         Its  and  buildings  \\h    1    se       d        1 

4,700      0     Ja  uan  4     Hfj    t      as  t  >H  d  bv  tl 

r,tble      r   sold ;  and  from  ye          >                   h 

Comn  ttee  0     1     c  IJep  rtn  e  t     he  hre  marshal 

orga  i/at    1  of  the  commissio       h        1        f    h 

a  d  member   nf  the  co  n  1  an  1  ga  e  {,ood  sat  s 
B     th  s   t     c   publ  c   op  n  on      as  reidy  f  r  tl  e 

1  roperty  and  the  efficiency  of  th    f         h               d  1 

[  1  e   lei      tnient  is  managed     po         1       J  P 

e  t  b    hment  fif  •»  1  r    C  mn  -^      n     nrt  on  Ma    h 

1  es     ^1   persoLL  being  held  sir     ly               tabl    f 

6   1867     t     as    reated 

the          k  nssigned  to  him;   ei-  r\  h    5           q       i 

The    h  ef    n^  neer      t    1  e  old  F  re  Depa  tn  e 

to  1  e   1          Lnd   reported  with      u  h  p  ec           and 

were  appointed  bj  the  ro  n  il    \ith  'i^IarlP'i      r  in^ 

all  la  lN  01.K  bef  .re  th..  boar  i                 kly 

from  I300  t(  $jOO 

i,       Ih       p 

Their   name>!    and                      

termsofoffi  i^ere 

1835     D     L     Ml. 

Kinstf)   1830  Levi 

Cook     1831    J    I 

Whitmt,       fSj-- 

Marshall    Chap  n 

.S33   183,       leM 

Cook     lti3j   Noah 

Suttm   H   V   D 

brow         1836      H 

V.  Disbro«  ,  1S3 

ChduULy  Hurlbut 

1838     Theodore 

Williams     1830 

184-'    C    Hurlbut 

184Z       M-ittheu 

Gooding      1843 

1845  H  H  LeRo> 

1845   1847     James 

Stewart  1847  1849 

Wilhani    Barclay  JikeC>, 

1849.1851  ■\\aham  ''  ""^      ' 

l)nnL<m     1851    L 

H.    Cobb      i'^s-'-i854    John   Patton       1854   i8j7 

William  Duncan    i8i;7  \\  II  am  Lee    1858  \\  Ham 

Duncan    1S59  WiIliamLei,    iS6o\\dlnmir  lines 

i860  j&6j    James  Battle     1S63    fhom-is  Oaklej 

i864-i£(:7  James  Hattle 


reports  to  theihiel 
engineer  the  facts 

(5i\en  and  fires  at- 
tended  specif  J  ing 


the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  company. 
These  reports  are 
made  daily,  certi- 
fied to  by  the  chief 
engineer,  and  re- 
ported to  Che 
board.  For  all  ex- 
tern of  checks  and 
balances  is  pro- 
vided, and  a  com- 
plete record  is  kept 
of  all  articles  used. 
AH  orders  for  su|>- 
plies  of    any   kind 

must  be  signed  b\  the  president  of  the  commission ; 

each  c    iipnnv    (s  charged  with  the  supplies  fur- 

nishe  1  and  the    hief  engineer  and  captain  of  each 
oinpany  ire  leqiiircd  to  certify  that  articles  are 

needed  before  they  are  furnished  or  procured. 
The  yearly  expenses  and  the  value  of  the  property 

of  the  department  have  been  as  follows : 

Years.       r,sppnse.    Inventory.       Ycais.     Expense,     lnv,.ntory. 


The  present  Steam  Fire  Department  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  tbe  best  organized  in  the  country.  It 
was  created  by  Act  of  March  z6,  1867,  and  reorgan- 
ized by  Act  of  March  18.  1871.  The  latter  Act  re- 
constituted the  commission,  remedied  some  defects 
in  the  law  first  passed,  and  defined  more  fully  the 
powers  of  the  board.  A  further  Act  of  March  31, 
1871,  legalized  some  technically  illegal  acts  of  the 
cnrnmisiiion.       T" 


163,469 1131352 

7'. '18 

152,529 

69,025 

166,778 

78,106 

202,730 

85.«45 

217,155 

71,06. 

241,691 

05,806 

299.382 

09.799 

334,630 

109.766 

338,939 

09,423 

$344,334 

12,059 

360,189 

03.655 

367,272 

04,022 

398,895 

11,197 

417,867 

17,290 

412,384 

42.536 

439.041 

■94,357 

520,819 

iS8,758 

570,562 
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STKAM  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  c 
for  several  years  thereafter  the  engine  houses  w 


884  Twentieth  Street  near  Michigan  Avenue 

SS4  Lamed  near  St.  Antoine  Street. 

886  Corner  Ferry  and  Russell. 

ibH  Loriitr  Sixteenth  and  Warren  Avenue. 


organized,  it 


W  hen  the  Fire  Commissi, 
(.ame  into  possession  of  five 
which  except  one,  were  still  in  use  in  1883; 
some  of  them,  however,  have  been  so 
thoroughly  rebuilt  as  to  be  practically  new, 

\  ermilion  red,  as  an  emblematical  color, 
IS  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  the  depart- 
ment property.  The  body  of  the  engines, 
hosL  carriages,  supply  wagons,  the  fi re- 
al irm  boxes,  and  posts  indicating  location 
of  cisterns,  are  all  of  this  color.  The  or- 
din  try  steamers  weigh  from  two  to  three 
tons  each,  cost  an  average  of  $4,000,  and 
h  ne  a  capacity  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
gallons  per  minute.  The  self- propeller 
weighs  four  and   a  half  tons,  was  pur- 


used  11  polling  pl-jtc  ind  occasionally  for  pohucal 
meetings  In  the  fill  of  1870  the  boird  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  ent,ine  houses  for  any  purpose  not 
actually  connected  with  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment The  upper  part  of  each  house  is  neatly  fitted 
up  with  beds  and  furniture  tor  the  accommodation 
of  the  tiremen  and  all  the  regular  force  are  re- 
quired to  lodge  in  the  building.  Each  house  is 
provided  with  a  tower  about  sev'enty  feet  high,  and 
a  continuous  watch  ts  kept  from  8  P.  m.  to  6  A.  m„ 
the  time  being  apportioned  between  the  members 
of  the  company  All  the  hours  are  struck  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  tower  In  the  City  Hall  tower  a 
watchman  is  on  duty  dav  and  night.  The  location 
and  date  of  erection  of  each  building  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  Some  of  the  houses,  however,  have 
been  almost  entirelj  rebuilt  since  the  date  given : 
Built.  I, neat  ion. 

1849     Corner  Larned  and  Riopelle  Streets. 

1856  Orchard  near  Fifth  Street. 

1857  Corner  Larned  and  St.  Antoine  Strtets. 
1857     Corner  Larned  and  Wayne  Street.s. 
1867     Corner  High  and  Russell  Streets. 

1870  Corner  Larned  and  Wayne  Streets. 

1871  Corner  Sisth  and  Baker  Streets. 

1873     Corner  EJmwood  Avenue  and  Fort  Street. 

1873  Eighteenth  near  Howard  Street. 

1874  Hastings  near  Larned  Street. 
1876    Alexandrine  near  Cass  Avenue. 
1879    Montcalm  West  near  Parle  Street. 
1879    Clifford  near  Woodward  Avenue. 
1882     Sixteenth  at  head  of  Bagg  Street. 

Ib83     N.  W.  corner  Cr^tiint  and  Grandy  Avenues. 


isedi      I  n   ^r\    1874    at   a  co  t  of  ^S.o 

,s  tl  e  third  n  ach  ne  of  the  kind  built  in  the  Uni- 

1  St  ites     It  can  propel  itself  on  the  paved  streets 
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at  the  rate  of  a  milo  in  four  minutes.  Each  i,.-.^. 
is  supplied  vviih  a  patent  heater,  by  which  the  wa 
in  the  boilers  is  kept  at  suth  a  temperature  that 
steam  can  be  generated  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  the  kindlin;^  and  eoiil  are  aUvaj-s  in  place  in  the 
fire-box.  In  1S74  lieaufait's  automatic  iij,'hter  was 
supplied  for  each  engine.  It  consists  of  a  matc'i 
so  arranged  that,  as  the  engine  is  drawn  out  of  the 
house,  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface,  and 


with  all  the  engines  except  the  self-propeller,  are 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  stalls  are  so  arranged 
that  the  horses'  heads  face  towards  the  front  of  the 
engine,  and  on  an  akrm  being  given,  they  can  pass 
without  delay  to  their  proper  places.  When  an 
alarm  is  given  from  any  box,  the  same  stroke  of  the 
hammer  that  strikes  the  gong  in  tlie  engine  house, 
disconnects  a  wire  and  allows  a  weiglit  that  holds 
the  stall-doors  to  drop.  The  doors  of  the  stalls 
Chen  flv  open  the  horses  are  released,  and  actually 
^     the  harness,  which  is  sus- 


e  fu  1  s  nted  In  18  the  en  es  ere  s  p 
pled       th   M-i>ors  rel    f  va!  es       h   h  reg  hte 

tl  e-Lse  tie  sze  ail  flo^  of  the  stream  Ten 
years  1  it.r  S  e  e  to  ne  t  s  bv  h  h  the  for  e 
of  several  streams  can  be  concentrated  in  one,  were 
adopted. 

Each  engine  is  provided  with  a  hose-carriage, 
carrying  from  800  to  1 200  feet  of  hose,  which,  with 
the  carriage,  weighs  about  two  tons.  In  1883  the 
department  had  nearly  23,650  feet  of  hose,  f'rior 
to  1873  all  the  hose-carts  were  two-wheeled  and 
drawn  by  one  horse.  On  January  8,  1873,  the  first 
four-wheeled  cart  was  introduced,  and  since  1878 
all  the  hose-carts  have  been  four-wheelers,  and  ihey. 


pended  er  he  jlace  he  e  the  horses  take  their 
po     on       dropped    pon  tl  c  n  and  adjusted    and 

th  n  se  en  seconds  fr  m  the  time  of  an  alarm  the 
enj,  e  n  lea  e  the  ho  e  The  hordes  are  e\cep- 
tionally  well  cared  for,  and  since  1882  an  infirmary 
has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the  engine 
house  on  Alexandrine  Avenue,  and  disabled  horses 
are  there  cared  for. 

When  the  commission  was  organized  there  was 
but  one  hook  and  ladder  company,  the  truck  for 
which  was  built  in  1852.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new 
one  on  November  17,  1K70.  A  second  hook  and 
ladder  company  was  organized  in  1871,  a  third 
in   iSii,  and  a   faurlh   in   1884.     Company  No,  2 
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has  a  patent  fire  escape  extension  ladder  A  re 
berve  fire  escape  ladder  and  truck  went  into  service 
in  January  1880  Each  truck  is  provided  with 
ladders  buckets  axc'i  ropes  crowbars  lanterns 
and  Babcock  hre  extinguishers  Two  chemical  en 
gines  or  large  Babcock  hre  citinguishers  on  wheels 
were  procured  in  1876  they  throw  a  fluid  that 
quickl>  smothers  nn  in 
cipient  hre 

On  January  I  1863 
a  protecti\c  company 
composed  of  seven 
men  was  established 
They  were  stationed 
at  the  Hastings  Street 
engine  house  and  are 
provided  with  a  t«  j 
wheeled  eight  gall  n 
chemical  engine  m  1 
a    large     number       f 

spread  over  arti  Ics 
thatwould  bcddmaE,ed 
by  water 

The  names  of  the 
engmes  in  iS83were 
Lafayette  No  1  Nep- 
tuneNo  "•  PhcenixNi 
3  K  C  Barker  No  4 
Jas  A  Van  Djke  No 
5  Detroit  No  6  L  H 
Cobb  No  ;  Continen 
tal  No  8  andChauni) 
HurlbiitNo.9.  Nos  10 
and  1 1  are  unnamed 
Rescue  Hook&  Ladder 
No.  I,  Eagle  No  -• 
Alert  No.  3,  and— Nf 
4.  Chemical  No  1 
Chemical  No.  2,  Che  1 
ical  No.  3.  In  iBhT, 
there  were  also  three 
reserve  engines,  for  use 
in  special  emergen  ics 

T^  Fire  Alarm  Td 
egrapk. 

The  telegraph  which  \ 

was  put  up  in  1866 
proved    so     unreliable 

that  in  iSegacontraa  was  mide  fir  the  Came 
well  apparatus.  Jt  was  completed  ind  tested 
November  3,  and  accepted  on  Nnvemoer  j  1870 
The  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  putting  ip  was 
$8,500;  with  it  were  furnished  se\en  hui  dred  wh  te 
cedar  telegraph  poles  sn  repeaters  seven  engine 
house  gongs,  seven  gah  anometers  and  sutty  boxes 


On  the  eiectnn  of  the  apj-i 
b  \\  nngei   in  the  bteepl< 


i     the   Si 


Dr  Duffieids 
dispensel  with  and  on  Januarv  20  1 
electro  mechim  al  bell  striker  wis  put  up 
Citv  Hall  fir  the  purpose  rf  gmng  alarms 
hrge   bell   there    located 


the 


ftithm  hilf   t  mile  of  the 


Durm^  1887  ill  wires 
orner  of  Jefferson  and 
W  oodward  A\  enues 
were  put  underground 
Since  these  improve 
ments  the  Detroit  hre 
alarm  is  belie\ed  tt  be 
almost  perfect  I  here 
IS  ^  complete  metallic 
circuit  starlinf,  from 
and  returning  to  the 
lentral  office  c 


AntJi 


Street  The  hne  as  it 
passes  abuut  the  citv 
IS  koped  at  cDn 
venient  mtervdls  each 
loop  embraces  several 
boxes  and  is  supplied 
with  1  repeating  wire 
which  conveys  the 
al  irra  from  the  loop 
to  the  central  station 
fr  u  whence  it  is  con 
\  d  to  all  the  other 
stdiions  Each  Ixp 
IS  connected  at  the 
central  station  with  a 
galvanometer,  similar 
til  a  compass  in  its  con- 
struction. When  the 
loop  is  in  good  working 
order  the  pointer  of  the 
galvanometer  la  mag 
netic  needle)  la  alwa\s 
deflected  from  it'. 
natural  pos  tion  I' 
an  examinat  on  of  tli 
gihanometer  of  an\ 
particular  locp  shows 
the  needle  to  be  in  ts 
natural  position  due 
\        p  irrth    It  becomes  evi 

rl-nt  that  the  loop 
IS  out  of  order  or 
broken  With  the  id  of  what  is  called  a  switch 
board  any  pert  on  of  the  k  op  hne  ma>  be  discon 
nected  from  the  batterv  and  in  case  any  of  the 
wires  are  out  of  ord  r  the  particular  part  of  the  loop 
that  IS  affec  ed  1    read  Iv  determined. 

Oi  the  arnval    if   an  alarm  from  any  loop,  a 
the  central  station  shuts  off  an  alarm 


repeit 
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from  any  other  loop  until  the  first  alarm  is  fully 
given.  If  two  alarms  are  given  from  two  different 
boxes  on  the  same  loop,  at  about  the  same  time,  an 
automatic  non-interference  arrangement  connected 
with  each  box  shuts  off  the  completion  of  an  alarm 
from  the  second  bos:  until  the  alarm  first  given  is 
completed. 

The  fire-alarm  boxes  are  kept  I'Hked,  and  the 
keys  deposited  in  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
store  or  house;  all  members  of  the  police  force  are 
also  proMdedwithkejs  W  ithm  eich  box  is  a  briss 
hook  and  m  gi^'ng  an  alarm  the  hook  is  pulled 
hrmly     downwards 


5^7 

the  general  alarm  of  ten  strokes  and  the  number  of 
the  box  given  is  twice  repeated.  Lists  of  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  each  box  are  printed,  and  refer- 
ence to  a  list  will  show  the  vicinity  of  the  fire.  At 
each  of  the  engine  houses  the  fire-alarm  instrument 
is  enclosed  in  a  walnut  case  with  a  glass  front,  which 
shows  the  working  of  the  machinery  Connected 
with  each  fire-alarm  box,  but  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other  apparatus,  is  a  small  bell  attached  to 
a  wire  that  reaches  all  the  boxes  and  all  the  engine 
ftith  these  bells  by  a  »:><item  of  signals 


mformition  11  conveyed 


-,  fir  a 


then  allowed 
to  slide  back  If 
the  line  is  m  work- 
ing- order    a  small 


bell  in  the  s. 


I  he  pulling  of  the 

ilarm  to  be  struck 
on  the  gong  at  the 
engine  houses  and 
rings  the  bells  m  all 
the  hre  boxes  II 
the  bell  in  the  box 
tloes  not  rinj,  it  is 
evident  that  that 
box  or  part  of  the 
line  is  out  of  order 
and  an  alarm  should 
then  be  given  al 


If  on  going  to  1  box 
the  bell  within  is 
heard  giving  in 
alarm,  the  sigm' 
should  be  counted 


the 


the 


help  summoned  from 
anv  engine  house 
To  protect  the  a]> 
paratus  from  dam- 
age during  thunder 
storms  nearh  all 
the  hre  iKrm  boxes 
are  provided  \\  ith 
lartje  copper  wires, 
whuh  extend  to  the 
ground  and  tarry 
off  an  J  surplus  of 
electrical  currents. 
Thcfi  llottingshows 
the  number  of  hre- 


1868  50 

1869  51 
1870-1872  60 
1873  68 
i873-i8;5  77 
187s  89 


1877 


96 


e  HoLsE 


signals  are  counted 
from  the  towtr  bells 
if  it  is  evident  from 
the    number     that 

the  alarm  is  not  for  the  same  fire  then  the  hook 
should  be  pulled  Each  box  has  a  partnuhr  num 
ber,  and  the  puUing  of  the  hook  tausts  the 
slipping  of  a  bar  mto  certain  notches  thus  register 
ing  the  number  o£  the  box  On  an  alarm  being 
given,  the  Citv  Hill  alwa\s  and  up  to  ifeS?  t  1 
tower  bells  also  struck  the  number  of  the  box.  Ten 
regular  and  rapid  strokes  are  first  given,  indicat- 
ting  that  a  fire  has  broken  out;  the  number  of  the 
box  from  which  the  alarm  comes  is  then  given.  If 
the  alarm  comes  from  Box  73,  seven  regular  strokes 
are  given ;  then,  after  a  short  pause,  three  striikes ; 


' the  care  of  the   en- 

gines, hose,  horses, 
and  appiratiis  the  dep.irtment  has  the  care  of 
the  hre  h\  drains  and  cisterns,  each  company  hav- 
ing charge  of  those  withm  its  district,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  captain  to  see  that  those  in  his 
district  are  kept  in  order  and  that  ice  and  snow 
do  not  accumulate  on  or  about  them.  In  1883  red 
posts  were  set  up  near  the  hydrants  to  denote  their 
location.  The  cisterns  hold  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  barrels  and  cost  from  $65  to  $i,iQO, 
and  both  they  and  the  hydrants  are  paid  for  by 
the  Fire  Commission.  The  following  table  gives  the 
mimber  of  cisterns  and  hydrants  in  diilerent  years: 
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Apparatu  It  Id  t,s  a  d  Tc  ej,npl  Ea  mej 
berof  the  coimss   n   s  char    a    of  a  d  ser 

The  CO        ss  oner    name  I    n  the  or  ^    d.]  / 
were  T    H    H  nchm  n    W  11  a  i   Du    an    L 
Lobb    a  d  J    W     S  ti  lie  term  of  T 

H  n  idn  e  p  ed  \irl  1871  He  was  re  ■ 
po  nied  for  t  of  11  tern  s  On  h  s  ele  t  u  to  1 
Sta  p  'lena  e  n  he  fall  of  1876  he  re  ^ed  a 
\  as     u     eed  d        De  t    ber  b    L   H    C  bb      : 


on  the  exp  ration  of  ther  term*! 
be  nom  nated  b)  he  m-ij  o  and  ippo  ed  b> 
the  cou  for  terms  f  fo  r  >ears  ea  h  The 
comm  ss  one  f.  serve  tho  pa  and  cannot  lod 
any  political  office ;  if  nominated  for  any  such  office, 
a  commissioner  must  decline  within  ten  days  or  his 
place  will  be  deemed  vacant.  Each  commissioner 
sen'es  as  president  of  the  board  during  the  last  year 

Their  first  meeting  was  on  April  1,  1867.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  every  Monday  at  4  P.  m.  at 
the  office,  comer  of  Lamed  and  Wayne  Streets. 

The  commission  is  divided  into  eight  committees, 
viz.,  on  Finance,  Supplies,  Men,   Horses,  Water, 


as  one  of  the  h  t  comms.  ers  had  prevo  sly 
served  fron  1867  to  1873  Mr  Cobb  d  ed  Apr  1  I 
1879  and  T  H  Hnchmaiwas  appo  nted  hssuc 
cessor,  retaining  the  position  untd  November,  1 S80, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  on  Novem- 
ber s  by  R.  W.  Gillett.  On  April  i,  187a,  Jerome 
Croul  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Wiiliara 
Duncan,  and  was  succeeded  in  April.  1888,  by  Bruce 
Goodfellow,  On  April  1,  [873,  Joseph  Godfrey  was 
appointed  the  successor  of  L.  H.  Cobb.  Mr,  God- 
frey died  January  7,  1875,  and  P.  Henkel  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place.  The  term  of  J.  W.  Sution 
expired  April  1,  1870,     li.  Veriior 


in  led  as 
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Iiis  successor  He  was  succeedeil  on  Aug^ust  27 
1886,  by  W  J  Siapleton  The  chief  o(t:iers 
appointed  by  ihe  commission  and  their  term',  of 
service,  have  been  Secretaries  B  !■  Baker  Apnl 
,,  i8f.7,  to  July24  "871  F  H  Sevmour  Jnl\  24 
iS7i.to  Janutry  I  1881  James  L  Irjon  fioni 
January  i,  18S1  Chief  Liigineci  James  H  iitle 
from  April  i,  1867  Assistant  Engineer  J  R  Elli 
ott,  from  Apnl  i  186;  Snpenntendent  of  Tele 
graph,  M.  H.GasiOi^e  from  1873  and  W  J  Card 


,  from  January 
die,  M.  D,,  from 
A.  J.  Murray  1  hj6 
tu   1879:   Rob    rt 


Surgeon    Will 


I  Bro 


captains  of  either  engine  or  hook  and  ladder  com 
paiiies  provided  not  more  than  one  stationary  man 
or  one  pipeman  is  granted  leave  of  absence  at  the 
same  tunc  Leive  of  absLiiLL  for  cnf,ineers  of 
steamers  for  men  of  hook  and  ladder  companies 
may  be  granted  onK  b>  the  ihief  en[,inecr  Per 
mission  to  be  absent  for  more  than  hve  hours  is 
granted  only  by  the  president  upon  the  endor>« 
ment  of  the  c  ipt  un  countersigned  by  the  chief 
engineer  Substitutes  in  all  cases  must  be  pro 
.ured  by   those  who  wish  to  be  absent      Dailj  r 


Surgeons       ports  are  made  of  the  absent 


fi 


1879. 


All  members  of 
companies  are  re 
quired  to  be  citizens 
ofthe  United  States 
and  over  twenty  one 
years  of  age  they 
are  also  required  to 
furnish  reliable 
references,  to  pass 
a  medical  examina- 
lion.  andalsoanex 
araination  as  to 
business  ability  and 
moral  character 
The    endeavor    of 

from  the  first  has 
been  to  secure  the 
best  men  possible 
consistent  with  the 
pay  allowed,  jrf  as  e..,..  Hoi..  < 

a  result,  the  chant 
ter  and  morale   of 

the  force  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  the  city. 
The  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  men  and  their  faith- 
fulness in  time  of  danger  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Many  of  them  have  suffered  serious  injuiy,  as  the 
result  of  heroic  efforts  to  save  life  and  property. 
In  July,  1881,  one  of  the  firemen,  Mr.  McQueen, 
was  instantly  killed  by  falling  walls.  It  was  the 
first  fata!  accident  in  fourteen  years. 

The  uniform  was  adopted  in  November,  1S70. 
It  is  of  blue  cloth  with  brass  buttons,  upon  which 
are  the  letters  D.  F.  D. 

All  members  of  the  department  are  required  to 
join  the  Firemen's  Fund  Association  within  one 
month  after  their  appointment.  Leave  of  absence 
for  not  more  than  five  hours  may  be  granted  by  the 


the  companj  ih 
condition  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  the 
visits  of  the  ofFners 
and  a  summary  of 
these  reports  is 
made  bj   the  chief 


^ngint 


inhere 


the 


chief 


by  tlie 
gineei  must  be 
turned  over  bj  him 
to  the  board  and 
cannot  be  used  ex 
cept  b>  permission 
of  that  bodj  A 
fire  company  con 
sists  of  ten  persons 
—one  captain  one 
entmeer    one  fire 

driver  andfivepipe 


The    number    of 
men  emplovfd  dur 
Lin-uKu  jriiui,  ing  the  several  years 

has  been:  1S67,  62; 
1868-1871,72;  1871,78;  1872-1874,81;  1874-1877, 
107;  1877,  119;  1878,  lis;  1879.  137;  1880,  137; 
1881.142;  1883,177;  1884,183;  1885,216.  Of  those 
.serving  in  1885  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  devoted 
th^ir  full  time  ;  the  rest  of  the  force,  who  are  under 
engaijement  to  serve  when  needed,  are  men  engaged 
in  various  business  occupations,  who  pursue  their 
ordinary  avocations  during  the  day,  and  report 
and  sleep  at  the  company  quarters  at  night.  They 
r.re  paid  from  $240  to  $300  per  year;  the  salaries 
of  the  men  in  constant  service  range  from  $650  to 
{ii,ooo  per  year. 

The  Detroit  Firemen's  Fund  Association 
was  incorporated  on  April  17,  [867;  its  objects  are 
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to  afford  relief  to  sick  and  disabled  tiremen  \s 
are  connected  with  the  Fire  Department,  and  to 
lieve  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  me 

Any  member  incapacitated  from  attending  to 
work  is  entitled  to  five  dollars  per  week,  for  si 
lime  as  a  committee  deen  pr  p  in  1  Ij  a  t 
thirds  vote  of  the  trus- 

exceeding  twelve  dol- 
lars per  week,  may  be 
granted.  In  case  of 
death,  a  sum  of  not 
over  one  hundred 
dollars  may  be  appro- 
priated for  funeral  ex- 
penses. Widows  and 
children  are  relieved 
by  such  monthly  pay- 
ments, and  (or  such 
length  of  time,  as  the 
trustees     may     agree 

The  initiation  fee  of 
active  members  is  five 
dollars,  with  annual 
dues  of  four  dollars, 
payable  quarterly. 
Honorary  members 
pay  five  dollars  a  year, 
but  have  no  privileges. 
The  annual  meeting  is 
on  the  first  Monday  of 
April.  Twenty  trustees 
are  elected  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  March  be- 
fore the  annual  meet- 
ing, each  fire  company 
being   entitled   Co  one 

All  active  members 
of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment are  members, 
and  there  are  besides 
a  large  number  of 
honorary  members. 

Further  provision  was 
the  firemen   by  Act  of  J 

vided  that  all  members  of  the  Fire  Departmint  who 
have  been  employed  for  the  period  of  twenty-four 
years,  dating  from  October  24.  i860,  may,  by  voie 
of  the  commission,  be  placed  on  the  list  (if  retired 
lirenien,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  paid  thereafter, 
tliiring  their  lifetime,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
salary  paid  them  at  the  time  of  retiremeiii,  providctl 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  those  retired  does  iioi  ex- 
ceed $450  per  year ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  aii) 


fireman  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  his  widov  ■ 
is  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  $300  per  year,  or  if  he  leave 
no  widow,  but  living  children,  the  sum  of  S300  is  to 
be  ])aid  tlie  children  until  they  are  i6  years  of  age. 


THE    P\RE  DEPARTMEI 


n  tl  e  t  re  Department, 
1  d  the  facilities  which 
Id  F  emen's  Hall  af- 
f  rded  f  ir  meetings,  led 
t     the  organization  of 


ths 


^  eiy. 


Eng  me  Ho 

E    ?XaB 

0      tie 

el  far     of 

,  iS8s.  w 

ich  pr.i- 

IS  drawn  up  by 
Jatie  \.  Van  Dyke, 
an  I  ad  ipted  in  Janu- 
ary 840.  The  first 
elect  on  was  held  Janu- 
ar      o   when  the  (ol- 

0  ^  nt,  officers  were 
hose    :     Robert    E, 

Rober  s  president; 
r  ede   ck   Buhl,    vice- 

1  e  lent;  Edmund 
R  Kears ley,  secretary ; 
D  r  us  Lamson,  treas- 

rer  Elijah  Goodell, 
ol lector.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  was  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of 
the  socety,  the  chief 
1,  neer,  and  delegates 
elc  ted  from  each  com- 
pany 

The  object  of  the  or- 
i,a  zat  on  was  to  har- 
o  ze  the  interests  of 
the  firemen,  and  topro- 
deforthe  relief  of  dis- 
bled  and  indigent  fire- 
men an  1  their  families. 
O  February  14- 
840  the  society  was 
corp  rated  under  the 
I  ame  of  the  Fire  De- 
partn  e  11  of  the  City  of 
Detr  c  Membership 
e  1  s  e  e  hxed  at  two  dollars  each ;  other 
funds  were  received  from  entertain tnents  of  various 
ki^ids.  and  (roni  donations  of  citizens  whose  proi>- 
erty  was  saved  from  loss. 

Thesocietv  became  increasingly  popular  and  the 
funds  grew  quite  rapidly,  and  in  September.  1848, 
there  was  S6,ooo  in  the  treasury,  and  after  many 
meetings  and  mucii  consideration  of  the  question, 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  large  Firciucu's  Hall. 
The  lilt  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue; 
and  Kaiidiilpli  Street,  from  which  the  old  Counrii 
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House  had  a  few  montlis  before  been  swept  by  the       Mr.   Van  Dyk 


fire,  was  purchased,  and  on  January  15,  1849,  J-  A. 
Van  Dyke,  H.  H.  LeRoy,  and  Hugh  Moffat  were 
appointed  as  a  bulldinj;  committee.  Comparatively 
little  was  done  until  a  year  later;  then,  on  January 
a6,  1850,  it  was  resolved  to  solicit  loans  of  money 
in  sums  of  fifty  dollars  and  upward,  and  gifts 
of  building  material,  or  goods  of  any  kind  that 
could  be  tamed  to  account  in  erecting  the  struc- 
ture. Krom  this  time  the  work  went  forward;  on 
July  4,  '850,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  the 
occasion  celebrated  by  a  parade  of  all  the  fire 
companies,  the  reading  of  the   Declaration  of   In- 


department  te  d 
ing  zeal  and 
resolved,  as  a      k 
ate  regard,  to  p  ol 
walls  he  had    p 
portrait,  a  very       k 
of  New   York        d 
nearly  8700. 

After  the  compl 
inaugurated  a 


s  giver 


>  I 


his  subject  was    The  Fire  Department  of  Detroit,^ 


<lependeni:e,  an  original  ode  by  \V.  H.  Coyle,  and 
an  oration  by  U.  Tracy  Howe. 

On  F'ebruary  14,  1851,  the  department  j,'avc  a 
siip|>er  and  concert  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  whii.li 
"'ere  very  successful,  and  on  October  23,  1851,  the 
Hall  wa-s  opened  wilh  a  concert  by  Theresa  Parodi. 
Slie  subsequently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 
"I  the  department,  in  which  she  complirnented  the 
Hall  by  saying,  "  I  think  it  one  of  the  verj'  best 
tliat  I  have  ever  sung  in."  The  formal  dedication, 
'>y  a  grand  ball,  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
I'ecember  4. 

'"he  lot  cost  $9,000  and  the  building  $18,000. 
Ihe  Hall  is  fifty-si>c  by  sevent>-fiv-c  feet  and  twenty- 
■'if  feet  high.  It  was  originally  seated  with  arm- 
'liairs,  and  was  for  many  years  the  best  public 
''■ill  in   the  dty.     On  the   completion  of  the  Hall, 


Past,  Present,  and  Future."  One  month  later  U. 
Tracy  Howe  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Fine 
.Arts."  During  1854  a  donation  of  $100  was  received 
from  James  Stevens,  and  on  January  15,  1855,  the 
depaiiment  adopted  the  following; 


During  1876  the  society  erected  an  elegant  Pirc- 
men's  Monument  on  the  lot.     It  cost  $5,083. 

In  1858  the  walls  of  the  Hall  were  raised  and  the 
front  and  roof  re-constructed  at  a  cost  of  S^.ooo. 
The  Hall  was  re-opened  on  July  8  with  a  concert  by 
Miss  Caroline  Richings.  On  August  21,  1858,  the 
department   opened   a   library  and   reading   room. 
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The  wealth  of  the  corporation  continued 
and  on  January  25,  1859.  an  Act  uf  the  Legislature 
gave  it  power  to  hold  $60,000  wonh  of  property, 
and  exempted  it  from  taxation. 

The  disbanding  of  the  companies,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  engines,  made  it  impracticable 
to  elect  trustees  from  the  several  companies,  and,  by 
Act  of  March  15,  1861,  it  was  therefore  provided 
that,  on  approval  of  the  society,  twelve  trustees 
should  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  third  Monday  of  January,  six  to  be  chosen 
for  one,  and  six  for  two  years,  and  six  annually 
thereafter.     These  tr    tees  vth  the  president  vice 
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28,  1870,  but  no  practical  results  grew  out  of  ilie 

Meanwhile,  many  members  neglected  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues ;  the  ofiicers  held  that  they  had 
thus  forfeited  their  rights  as  members ;  and  on  May 
21,  1877,  the  Legislature  provided  that  every  mem- 
ber who  had  failed  (or  three  years  or  more  previous 
to  January  1,  J878,  to  pay  his  dues  should  cease  to 
he  a  member ;  and  that  members  failing  for  three 
years  after  that  date  to  pay  their  dues  should  forfeit 
their  membership ;  the  Act  also  provided  that  new 
members,  selected  by  the  trustees,  might  be  admitted 
by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  society  at  any  lawful 


N 

on  an  ly  dec 
n    o  apply 

d 


manage  the  affairs 
■.J,,  i,uv,,...ui.,  jO,  i86[,the  society 
o£  this  method,  and  provision  was 
■  gth    d        to  fifty  cents  per  year. 


preadent,  and  secretary, . 

of  the  society.    On  November  30, 

mad    t 


nbership 
Ultle 


,  d      d  as   _   -  .._ 

f  nd     o   he  use  originally 

P  1   3. 
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d    h 


I        and  d  ^  .„  - 

he  B  ard     f  Tru     es  r 
accep    d    h    p 


author- 
Institution    or 
d        cllectual    iraprove- 
lon  of  such  home- 
f    h    city  of  Detroit  as 
y      lect."      The  society 
1     Act  on  September 


meeting.  By  an  Act  approved  April  21,  1883,  it 
was  provided  that  property  to  the  amount  of  $120,- 
000  should  be  exempted  from  taxation,  and  each 
member  was  authorized  to  appoint  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed him  on  his  demise  ;  and  in  case  any  member 
neglected  to  appoint  his  successor,  the  trustees 
were  authorized,  on  the  death  of  a  member,  to  name 
a  successor,  who  should  have  and  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  the  original  member. 

In  1883  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
members,  and  the  property  of  the  corporation 
amounted  to  nearly  $[00,000,  about  one  half  being 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

There  being  no  longer  any  special  need  for  the 
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:  of  tlie  organi^atioll.  the  society,  on 
April  16,  1886,  decided  to  divide  up  and  apportion 
its  assets  and  wind  uj)  its  career.  Accordinglv, 
$500  each  was  given  to  St  Mary's,  St.  Luke's  and 
I  larper  Hospitals,  to  estabhsh  in  perpetuity  a  free 
bed  for  members  of  the  society,  or  the  widows  of 
members,  and  when  there  are  none  of  these  left, 
ihen  the  members  of  the  present  Fire  Department 
are  to  become  entitled  to  the  benefits.  The  society 
then  gave  to  each  of  its  116  members  the  sum  of 
$500  in  cash,  and  deposited  a  reserve  fund  of 
about  $2O,O30  in  the  custody  of  C.  H,  Wetmore, 
I.uke  Crossley  and  Joseph  Hudson  as  trustees,  said 
amount  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  needy  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  their  friends.  The 
several  valuable  paintings  belonging  to  the  society 
u-ere  presented  to  the  Public  Library.  The  build- 
ing o(  the  society  was  sold  to  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  for  $40,000. 

The  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  :    1 840, 
Robert  E.  Roberts ;  1841-1843,  John  Owen  ;  1843, 


Chauncy  Hurlbut ;  1844-1847.  David  Smart ;  1847- 
1852,  James  A.  Van  Dyke;  1852-1855,  Eben  N. 
Willcox;  1855-1857,  John  Patton;  1857,  Robert  T. 
Elliott;  1858,  Robert  E.  Roberts;  1859-1861, John 
D.Fairbanks;  1861,  Benjamin  Vemor;  i862,H,H. 
Wells;  1863,  H.  W.  Newberry;  1864-1866,  L.  H. 
Cobb;  iS66-t868,  S.  G.  Wight;  1868-1870,  T.  H. 
Hinchman;  1870-1872,  Robert  McMillan;  1872- 
1874.  Jerome  Croul;  1874-1876,  W.  S.  Penfield; 
1876-1878,  J.  S.  Vemor;  1878,  T.  H.  Hinchman; 
1879,  William  Adair;  1880-1883,  Alexander  Cop- 
land;  1883-1884.  R-  S,  Dillon;  1884,  John  Camp- 
bell;   1885-1888,  Joseph  Hudson. 

The  secretaries  have  been;  18,0,  E.R,  Kearsley ; 
1841,  W.  B.  Wesson;  1843-1846,  H.  M.  Roby , 
1846-1848,  B.  D.  Hyde ;  1848,  F.  C.  Higgins ;  1849- 
1851,  R.  W.  King;  [851-1854,  R.  E,  Roberts; 
i854-i857,C.  S.Cole;  1857-1859,  B.  Vemor;  1859- 
1861,  G.  W.  Osborn;  186:,  H.  Starkey;  1863-1877, 
George  W.  Osbom ;  1877-1879,  G.C.  Codd  ;  1879- 
1886,  Mark  Flanigan;  1886-1888,  D.  R.  Peirce. 
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RELIGIOUS. 
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CHAPTER     LVI. 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC   MISSIONARIES   AND   PRIESTS.-CHURCHES.-BISHOPS  AND 
DIOCESES.  — THE    CATHOLIC    UNION. 


MISSUNAriEs    \ND 

The  hrst  settlements  ii  the  West  d  ffered  from 
nearly  all  the  ejstem  i,olonies  m  that  the  settlers 
nere  not  Puntans  but  members  of  the  R  man 
L  ilhohc  Churth  Lony  before  the  first  posts  «  ere 
established  the  Jesuit  and  Sulpitian  missionares 
with  unsurpassed  devotion  to  their  faith  and  with 
skill  and  coiiraf,e  that  no  diffimlties  could  over 
Lime  traversed  the  entire  West  e\plonng  study- 
ing and  planning  for  the  future  of  their  Church 
One  after  inother  they  \isited  the  region  of  the 
lakes  and  the  Indian  soon  learned  to  respect  the 
black  gowns  and  in  form  if  not  in  fact  to 
adore  the  Crucified  Of  the  enrher  Msitors  to 
Michigan  Fathers  Raymbauh  and  Jo^uestame  in 
1641  Dablon  in  1655  Menard  in  1(160  Allfiiez 
in  1666;  Marquette,  in  1668;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1670  the  Sulpitian  Galinee  was  at  Detroit  with  La 
Salle. 
A  bishop  and  nuns  from  the  highest  ranks,  rep- 
g  h  b  bl  id  f  France,  followed  in 
h     f  p       f    h        p       ly  explorers.    Father 

H        p         m  679     T  venty  years  later  the 

1  m  d       m     d     pon,  and  in  1701  the 

w  p  h       hores  of  the  Detroit, 

la.       II    h       I       Id  f     1    was  represented  by 
h  C    11     Ch      h       dependent  but  faith- 

f  I         I         b       1  b      !      1       mpress  of   her  spirit 
h     d  y 

S/.  Anne's  Church. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Cadillac  was  to  provide 
a  place  of  worship.  He  arrived  on  July  24,  which 
was  St.  Anne's  liay,  and  two  days  later  he  laid 
the  foundatiims  for  a  chapel.  Father  Francois 
Valliant,  a  Jesuit,  and  Father  Nicholas  Constantine 
del  Halle,  a  Franciscan,  both  aided  in  the  pious 
work. 

Cadillac's  letters  and  various  other  old  manu- 
scripts make  it  evident  that  he  preferred  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  were  usually  in  charge  of  the  posts. 
'Ihe  directors  of  the  colony,  however,  chose  to  estab- 
lish a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  agreed  to  allow  800 
francs  yearly,  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and  free 
transportation  for  those  who  were  sent  to  the  settle- 


ment The  pers  al  preferences  of  Caliliac  dd 
not  troible  the  colon sts  and  ere  the  settlement 
was  a  month  old  the  little  ljg  church  just  outside 
the  stockade  was  completed  the  rude  cross  pointed 
to  the  sk>  a  d  thereafter  the  bell  was  daily  rung 
and  dailj  prajers  were  said  and  when  harvest 
time  had  passed    the  priest  s  grai  ar\  w  as  full 

Father  \  alliant  and  Cadillac  did  not  agree  and 
early  in  the  fall  of  1701  \  alliant  left  the  settlement 
The  presence  of  a  Francis  in  prest  was  ds 
tasteful  to  the  Jesuits  and  hoping  that  the  settle 
ment  would  prove  a  failure  and  that  the  Indians 
would  return  to  Mackinaw  they  evaded  il  e  k  ng  s 
orders  directing  them  to  establish  tlenselvea  at 
Detroit  and  for  several  years  after  Valliant  left 
there  were  no  Jesuits  at  Detroit 

In  1703  some  Indians,  who  had  become  disaf- 
fected, set  fire  to  a  bam,  and  as  a  result  the  church 
and  the  home  of  the  priest  were  burned,  together 
with  other  buildings.  A  new  church  was  immedi- 
ately erected,  in  which,  as  will  appear,  Father  del 
Halle  was  buried. 

With  the  year  1704.  so  far  as  is  now  known,  the 
records  of  the  church  began ;  and,  excepting  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  St.  Ignace  and 
Kaskaskia,  which  date  back  to  1695  and  1696,  there 
are  no  manuscript  records  in  the  West  so  ancient 
and  so  interesting  as  those  contained  in  the  thin 
quarto  volumes  now  in  possession  of  the  parish 
priest  of  St.  Anne's.  The  records  are  complete 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  faded  and  yellow  pages 
tell  the  history  of  events  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  colonists  of  Detroit  for  generations  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Their  authenticity  is  at- 
tested by  the  signatures  (as  witnesses  at  weddings 
and  burials)  of  Cadillac,  De  la  Forest,  De  Noyelle, 
Tonty,  Bellestre,  Dubuisson,  Boishebert,  and  other 
noted  military  characters.  The  record  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  from  1704  to  1744.  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  book  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  pages.  The  following  translation  of  one  of 
the  pages  gives  evidence  of  a  care  which  has  pre- 
served them  to  the  present  time  i 

The  undersigned  Rcgolluci  Priest,  exercising  vicarial  functions 
at  Fori  Ponlcharlrain  of  Detroit,  declares  thai  Ihu  prrsent  book 
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or  Registry  of  Baptisms  and  Intermtnts  at  Fort  Ponlchartraiii. 
Dominique  de  La  Mair:hc,  Inmieriy  Professor  of  Tlieology  anri 


We,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  Lord  of  the  places  of  Doiia- 
guct  and  Mont  Desert,  Commander  fur  the  King  at  Fort  Pont- 

Doae  at  said  Fun,  January  i6th,  1709. 

A  reduced  fac-simiie  is  given  of  tiie  first  page  of 
the  record; '  tlie  size  of  tiie  original  is  seven  by  eight 
and  three  quarters  inches. 

The  second  entry  tells  of  the  bapti.sm  <if  the  child 
of  a  soldier  and  an  Indian  woman. 

From  [704  to  1709  three  or  fonr  other  booics  of 
registry  were  formally  opened  by  tlie  priests  in 
charge,  and  a  special  registry  is  preser\-ed,  in  which 
baptisms  of  savages,  principally  of  the  Huron  tribe. 

Between  April  24  and  August  16. 1706,  during  an 
attack  on  the  fort  by  the  Indians,  while  walking  in 
his  garden  outside  of  the  stockade.  Father  del  Halle 
was  seized ;  he  was  soon  released,  but  as  he  turned 
to  enter  the  fort  he  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by 
one  of  the  Indians;  the  place  of  his  btirial  was  the 
chapel  in  which  he  had  officiated.  In  after  years, 
when  newer  and  larger  churches  were  erected  111 
different  localities,  the  remains  of  del  Halle  were 
four  times  removed,  the  first  time  in  1709-  Two  of 
the  removals  are  described  in  the  following  transla- 
tions from  the  records : 

la  the  year  of  our  Lord  1733,  May  i3lh,  at  the  request  of  Rev. 
Father  Bonaventure  Leonard,  FrandscBii  Missionary  (or  the  post 
of  Detrait  on  Lake  Erie,  He  the  undersigned  declare  having  been 
on  the  grotind  where  was  fotmeHy  the  churth  in  nhich  had  been 
e  Kev.  Father  Constant! 


•i.me  day  thcM  men  found  Ihe  eoflin  of  the  late  Rev.  Father,  who 

:ap,  many  pieces  of  eloth  of  hia  cloak,  very  distinct  marks  on 
his  body  of  a  string  and  of  haircloth.    After  that  eiaminalion 

the  church. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  assure  whomsoever  it  may  concern  of 

ou  Lake  Erie,  May  ijlh,  l;:;. 

(Signed)  H.  CAHPAr-.        PienKS  Hubert  Licroix 

ChS.  CmESNK.      BoNAVEHTirBE. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Hfty- 
flv-e,  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  we,  priest,  Franciscan,  and  chap- 
lain at  the  Fort  of  netroil,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  Kine 
Louis,  and  fulfilling  in  the  said  place  the  holy  functions  of  priest, 
rector  in  !it.  Anne'ii  parish,  according  Id  the  resolution  taken 

the  old  church  into  the  ne.v  one,  first,  the  remains  of  the  vener- 
able Father  Cnnstantine  del  Halle,   heretofore  Franciscan  ItTls. 

f  ormance  of  his  holy  duties. 

In  the  year  1J13  these  remains  had  been  already  transferred 
into  the  xaid  old  church,  and  burled  under  the  steps  of  the  altar 

Weliave  deposited  them, /rfl /w/orf,  tinder  the  steps  of  the 
altar  io  the  new  church,  until  the  lengthening  and  other  improve- 
ments may  he  made  ;  then  we  will  give  him  a  last  sepulture  con- 
formable to  his  dignity  and  to  the  miracles  performed  through 

Finally,  we  have  transferred  also  to  the  new  church  all  the 


fumuini 


s  of  a 


yfor  t 


irother  Constantine  del  Halle,  missionary.  Recollect  Priest, 
■haplain  at  Fort  Pootchattrain,  certify  that  1  have  conferred 
haptism  on  Marie  ThSrise,  legitimate  daughter  of  Mousleur 
ine  de  la  Molhe  Cadillac,  commandant  for  the  Kinc,  and  of 
me  Marie  TherSse  Onion,  the  Father  and  Mother.  There 
)r  Godfather,  Bettrand  Atnauld,  and  for  Godmother,  Md'lle 


In  I 


Requiem  Mass  for  U 


In  the  • 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  Del  Halle,  Cadillac 
induced  two  Franciscans  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
flock,  one  of  whom  remained  three  years. 

In  1708  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  erected,  proof  of  which 
is  found  in  papers  deposited  with  the  Department 
of  Marine  in  Paris. 

In  1712,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  Outa- 
gamies,  the  commandant  burned  the  church  lest  it 
should  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Indians. 
About  this  time,  on  account  of  the  discouraging 
condition  of  affairs,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
settlement,  and  consequently  there  were  several 
unoccupied  houses,  one  of  which  was  used  for 
church  purposes. 

On  Jtine6,  1721,  Pierre  Francis  Xavier  de  Charle- 
voix, a  Jesuit  missionary,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the 
colony,  and  remained  nearly  two  weeks.  Two  years 
later,  on  May  13,  1733,  Father  Bonaventure  arrived, 
and  within  a  year  he  began  the  erection  of  a  church, 
which  was  duly  completed  and  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  name  St.  .Anne's,  It  was  situatetl  near 
the  stockade,  and  was  probably  the  first  church 
located  inside  the  pickets.  Both  the  church  and  the 
cemetery  then  occupied  a  portion  of  the  property 
now  lying  between  Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets, 
on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue. 
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Coiicerning  priestly  life  and  labor  at  this  time, 
Father  Emanuel  Crespel,  who  visited  the  settlement 
in  1729,  says: 


:nfon 


.    iic  was  older  than  I,  and  had  btcn  very  successful 
lolic  labors.    Hia  house  was  agreeable  and  coiiveiiiei 

i  which  was'nol  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  1 
between  study  and  the  occupation!  of  the  field.    He  1 


purity  of  hia' morals  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  With  the 
language  of  the  country  he  wat  familiar :  and  the  facility  witt 
which  he  spoke  it  made  hun  v 


s,  paiiicularly  religion.    Afiahilil 


y  attiacls  confidence,  and  no 
T  thao  this  good  man.    He 
had  taught  some  of  the  inhabitants  the  Krench  language  ;  and 

ment  would  have  made  them  conspicuous  even  in  France,  had 

with  this  man  I  found  new  motives  10  envy  his  Htuation.    In  a 
word,  he  was  happy,  and  had  no  cause  10  blush  at  the  means  by 


In  1733  Father  de  la  Richardie  founded  the  Huron 
mission  at  Sandwich.  He  afterwards  went  to  Mon- 
treal, and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Peter  I'otier, 
who  as  early  as  1742  was  in  charge  of  a  mission 
among  the  Hurons  on  Bois  Blanc  Island.  In 
June,  1747.  the  Hiirons  fell  out  with  the  French, 
and  Potier  returned  to  Detroit.  In  I7j8  friend- 
ship was  restored,  and  Fathers  Potier  and  De  la 
Richardie  built  a  church  and  established  a  mission 
among  the  Hurons  at  Sandwich.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1761  Father  J.  B.  Sallenauve  was  in  charge 
of  the  Sandwich  mission,  and  then  Father  Potier, 
who  in  the  interim  had  been  in  Detroit,  was  again 
at  Sandwich. 

Concerning  Father  Potier,  the  Pontiac  manu- 
script says,  "  The  French,  who  knew  and  respected 
the  Jesuit  Father  as  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  considered 
him  as  a  saint  npon  earth."  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Detroit,  where  he  died  July  16,  1781.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  which  fractured  his 
skull. 

In  1754  Father  de  la  Richardie 
charge  of  the  Huron  1 
Blanc  Island. 

With  the  year  1749  immigration  took  a  new  start, 
and  so  great  was  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Detroit  that  a  larger  church  became  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  1754  Father  Bocquet,  who  then  had 
charge  of  the  parish,  determined  that  one  should  be 
erected.     Accordingly,  either  on  the  old  site,  or  in 


its  immediate  vicinity,  just  west  of  the  present  Gris- 
wold  Street,  and  covering  a  part  of  Jefferson  Avenue, 
the  church  was  erected.  In  March  of  the  following 
year  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henri 
Dubreuil  de  Pontbriand,  Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  was 
here  the  16th  of  March,  and  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  vicinity. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  this  period,  in 
addition  to  the  inhabitants  inside  the  stockade,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  -settlers  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  on  either  side  of  the  fort.  It  was  not 
always  safe  or  convenient  for  them  to  attend  ser- 
vices at  the  fort,  and  therefore  as  early  as  1 763,  and 
probably  soon  after  the  capitulation  of  1760,  Jacques 
Campau,  in  pursuance  of  a  religious  vow,  built  a 
small  church,  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  on 
his  farm,  now  known  as  the  James  Campau  Farm, 
or  east  half  of  Private  Claim  91.  The  building 
stood  near  the  river,  and  was  known  in  more  recent 
times  as  the  Red  Chapel.  On  May  1 3,  1 787,  Father 
Frechette,  for  the  first  time,  said  mass  in  it,  and  the 
odor  of  incense  mingled  tt'ith  the  smell  of  apple- 
blossoms  from  the  surrounding  orchards.  The 
building  was  burned  in  August  or  September,  1843. 
It  was  doubtless  at  this  church  that  these  services 
alluded  to  in  the  Pontiac  manuscript  took  place  1 

On  Sunday,  rsl  of  May,  about  three  in  the  afternoon  (the 


With  regard   to  the    feelings    of    the    Indians 
towards  Pothier,  the  manuscript  says  : 

Father  Potier.  a  Jesuit  missi.mary  of  the  Hi.rons,  who  Ml  d^e 
them,  particularly  the  good  band,  within  the  bounds  of  tranquil- 


We  find  also  in  the  same  document  the  following 
interesting  item : 

Thursday,  June  16th.  It  is  usual,  in  places  besieged  iind 
blockaded,  to  observe  silence,  and  not  on  any  account  to  ring  tlit 
bells  of  the  (hutches,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  knmv 
the  time  the  people  go  10  church.  The  bell  of  the  French  church 
of  this  place  had  not  been  rung  ^l^2?d    ''T^T^^^X  ^^ 


hich  was  still  at  Bois  Trustees  tor  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's  were  ap- 

pointed as  earlv  as  i744.  and  the  pews  were  prob- 
ably first  rented  about  that  time.  An  old  account 
book  in  possession  of  the  writer  contains  this  entry : 


The  best    known  of   the  older  priests  wa; 
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Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  of  the  order  of  Bulpitiaiis. 
He  arrived  here  on  the  feast  day  of  Corpub  Christi, 
in  June,  1798.  He  was  a  man  of  great  catholicity 
of  spirit  much  esteemed  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestanti  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
labored  as&idiioiisK  for  the  interests  of  his  flock, 
and  the  whole  city  as  well.  His  connection  with 
educational  and  publishing  interests  is  set  forth 
elsewhere  In  1807  on  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Hull  ind  others  he  preached  several  times  in  the 
Council  House  Although  an  accomplished  French 
scliolar  his  Ln^d  sh  was  defective :  yet  his  discourses 
commanded  respect  because  of  the  character  of  the 
man  and  because  they  were  devoid  of  churchly 
assumption  During  the  War  of  1813  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Sandwich,  because  of 
loyalty  to  the  Lnited  States.  After  his  release, 
during  the  period  of  distress  that  succeeded  the 
war  he  was  ictnely  engaged  in  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people. 

In  1823  he  had  the  rare  honor,  for  a  priest,  of 
being  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress;  he  served 
until  1825  This  IS  the  only  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  Temtorj  cr  the  State  where  a  clergyman 
held  thi«  position  A  short  time  before  his  elec- 
tion one  of  hi*;  flock  married  a  second  wife,  without 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  the  first.  I'^or  this 
he  was  excommunicated  by  Father  Richard,  and  so 
injurious  were  the  consequences  that  he  sued  for 
damages,  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  $1,116. 
Father  Ricliard  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
amount,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  old  jail,  remain- 
ing there  three  or  four  weeks.  After  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  Messrs.  f.ouis  Beaufait,  Charles  Rivard, 
and  Joseph  IScrthelet  beciune  his  bail,  and  one  even- 
ing, about  nine  o'clock,  he  was  released,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  he  faithfully  .served 
the  Territory. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  visitation  of  the  cholera 
he  was  unselfishly  active  in  affording  temporal  and 
spiritual  relief  to  the  sick  and  dying;  finally,  on 
September  13,  1833,  at  3  A.  M.,  he  was  himself 
carried  away  by  the  dread  scourge.  His  decease 
was  univprsally  lamented,  and  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  sincere  mourners  at  the  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  5  y.  m.  He  was  buried  in  a 
crypt  beneath  St.  Anne's.  Beside  him,  in  other 
crypt  tl  ai       f  I"  th      V     1  rpoel      d 
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repaired  and  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  about 
$3,000.  On  June  11,  1805,  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
town,  was  burned.  At  this  time  Rev,  John  Dilhet 
was  associated  with  Father  Richard.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  church,  overgrown  with  weeds,  remained 
on  what  is  now  Jefferson  Avenue  until  1817  or 

After  the  fire  a  tent  was  erected  on  the  Commons, 
and  for  a  short  time  services  were  held  therein. 
Meldrum's  warehouse,  which  stood  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  present  Woodward  Avenue,  was  next 
negotiated  for,  the  trustees,  on  August  27,  voting 
to  offer  $300  New  York  currency  for  the  property. 
Whether  they  bought  it  or  not  does  not  appear,  but 
for  about  four  years  it  was  occupied  by  the  church. 
From  the  IVleldrum  Warehouse,  as  early  as  the  first 
of  January,  1809,  the  ser\'ices  were  transferred  to 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  so  called,  now  known  as  Private 
Claim  30  in  Springwells.  Thi,^  farm  was  rented  of 
the  United  States,  for  $205  per  year,  by  Father 
Richard.  The  Government  had  taken  the  farm  in 
settlement  of  its  account  against  Matthew  Ernest, 
who,  while  collector  of  customs  in  Detroit,  became 
a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  or  $8,000. 
Father  Richard  remained  on  the  farm  until  Novem- 
ber I.  1810,  or  later,  and  was  so  unfortunate  that  in 
181 1  the  United  States  had  to  sue  for  a  portion  of 
the  rent.  During  this  period  occasional  services 
were  held  in  a  chapel  built  on  the  Malcher  or 
Church  Farm  in  Hamtrimi  k 

It  was  eMdeml>  the  congregation  whiuh  wor- 
shiped in  this  chapel  that  had  the  disagreement 
with  Father  Richard  spoken  of  in  Spalding  s  Life 
of  Bishop  Flaget.  The  trouble  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  old 
cemetery  from  the  church  grounds,  through  which 
Jefferson  Avenue  had  been  extended.  The  dis- 
agreeing members  were  also  opposed  to  the  building 
of  St.  Anne's  on  the  site  it  now  occupies.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1817,  Bishop  Flaget  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
reproving  the  schismatic  members  at  Detroit  and  in- 
terdicting their  church  In  order  ta  fully  settle  the 
difficulty,  the  bishop  m  company  with  Reverend 
Fathers  Bertnnd  and  lanMer  and  Messrs.  Godfrey 
and  Knaggs  left  St  I  homas  for  Detroit  on  May 
15, 1818.  They  made  the  entire  journey  on  horse- 
back, and  on  June  1  when  within  ten  miles  of  De- 
t  't  tl  y  vere  met  by  a  number  of  persons  who 
sc  d  hem  into  the  city  The  bishop  soon 
b  gh  bout  a  reconciliation  between  the  chief 
bers    f  the  congregation  on  the  Melcher  Farm, 

d  h  y      reed  on  behalf  of  the  congregation 
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lorilj'  adjusted,  the  bishop  dclemiined 

lo  render  thee 

cordinjly,  on  Tuesday,  the  9lh  of  Jn 

ne,  i3.a,  he  wa> 

to  Iheir  chuich  in  grand  prnceasioD 

,  the  discharge 

regime  ntaJ  band  minBliog  wilb  thai  of 

the  choristers. 

Here  delivered  m  English  and  French. 

AnafteclinKp. 

eHialion  took  place  between  the  Khisi 

t5«was  talten  up  on  the  spot,  whit 

:h  the  biahop  c 

Father  Richard  presented  a  petition  asking  for  a 
definite  grant  of  the  ground  the  church  had  been 
using  for  a  cemetery,  and  on  October  4,  1S06,  the 
Governor  and  Judges  passed  the  f<i!lowing  : 

Rtsei-att/,  llial  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  built  in  the 
centre  nf  the  lilt?e  military  square,  on  seclinn  No.  r.  on  Ihe 


The  comer-Stone  of  St.  Anne's  was  laid  the  same 
day.  Later  in  the  day,  while  the  bishop  was 
returning  from  a  dinner  party  at  General  Macomb's, 
his  horses  took  fright,  and  he  was  thrown  down  the 
high  bank,  then  existing  below  what  is  now  Cass 
Street,  receiving  a  severe  injury  on  the  right  shoulder 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

On  June  17  the  bishop,  with  Father  Bertrand, 
left  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  Montreal,  He  returned 
on  July  27,  and  remained  until  September  3,  when 
he  went  up  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  returning  on  the  i  ith 
of  October.  When  he  arrived  he  was  quite  ill,  but 
gradually  recovered,  and  on  November  i  he  con- 
firmed two  hundred  i>ersons.  Soon  after  this  he 
commenced  a  "spiritual  retreat"  at  the  Malcher 
Farm  church,  discontinuing  it  on  the  17th  (or  a  trip 
to  the  River  Raisin,  and  resuming  it  after  his 
return  on  December  30.  The  exercises  were  abun- 
dantly profitable  to  the  people.  On  April  19,  1819, 
he  again  visited  the  River  Raisin,  returning  in  May. 
On  the  29th  he  took  his  final  departure  from  De- 
troit, going  by  steamer  to  Erie, 

The  first  church  on  the  Malcher  Farm  was  built 
of  logs,  and  was  consecrated  May  10,  iSog,  During 
the  year  1834  it  was  repaired.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kundig  to  Bishop  Le- 
fevere,  dated  January  12,  1857,  gives  interesting 
particulars  as  to  its  condition  at  that  time  : 

He,  Bishop  Rise,  ordered  me  lo  repair  the  old  shabby  church, 
which  1  did  by  takingoH  the  casing  and  shingles.    But  the  night 

storm,  blown  to  Ihe  ground.  '  It  had  looked  as  old  aa  if  it  waa 
Noe's  Ark  itself.  He  then  put  up  a  new  church,  he  built  the 
additions  lo  the  old  and  wonbless  house  and  repaired  it,  and  from 
that  time  he  took  cate  to  have  a  clergyman  remain  there. 

The  new  church  was  built  by  a  man  named 
Payee,  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Fenwick. 
At  various  times  Fathers  Bemier,  A\"arlop,  \'ander- 
poel,  Kilroy,  Maxwell,  and  Duboix  «ere  stationed 
here.  Father  Duboix  procured  a  bell  for  the  church 
in  1848.     Thebtiildingwas  burned  on  July  13,  1861. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  St.  Anne's  Church, 
we  find  that  in  1798  the  use  of  about  an  acre  of 
ground  was  given  for  a  cemetery.  Seven  years 
later,  on  account  of  the  wider  streets  laid  out  in  re- 
building the  city,  after  the  fire  of  1805,  a  new 
church  location   became    desirable.      Accordingly, 


It  will  be  noticed  that  no  title  was  conveyed  by 
the  above  resolution,  and  the  description  does  not 
define  all  the  land  which  was  actually  conveyed  at  a 
subsequent  date.  About  six  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution, "  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  Church  of  St.  Anne,  of  Detroit,"  was  incor- 
porated under  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of 
religious  societies,  passed  a  few  days  before.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  that  trustees  could 
acquire  and  hold  personal  property,  "slaves  ex- 
cepted:" but  no  society  could  hold  more  than  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  one  time,  and  the  property 
was  liable  to  taxation. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  April  12,  1807,  and  recorded  three  days 
later,  in  Liber  2  of  i:)eedE,  page  149. 

The  following  persons  were  named  in  the  articles 
as  trustees:  Antoine  Beaubien,  Frangois  Chabert, 
Gabriel  Godfroy,  and  Jacques  Campau.  The  cor- 
porators were  Charbert  Joncaire,  Henry  Berthelet, 
Pierre  Desnoyers,  Charles  Poupard,  Joseph  Beau- 
bien, Antoine  Cecille,  Etienne  Dubois,  Alexis  Cerat, 
Joseph  Cot^,  Presque  CotS,  Gabriel  Godfroy,  and 
Francis  Frerot. 

On  January  11,  1817,  in  consideration  o£  the  re- 
linquishment by  the  church  of  all  right  to  the  prop- 
erty lying  within  the  limits  of  the  then  new  Jefferson 
Avenue,  the  Governor  and  Judges  conveyed  to  the 
church  certain  property  which  they  had  previously 
occupied  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  near  Griswoid,  and 
also  the  interior  triangle  of  Section  i,  sixteen  lots 
in  the  block  adjoining  on  the  north,  and  thirteen 
lots  in  Section  9.  Under  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs, 
of  September  29,  1817,  St.  Anne's  Church  also  ob- 
tained an  undivided  half  of  the  six  sections  of  land 
given  by  the  Indians.  This  land  was  located  in 
Monroe  County,  and  was  sold  about  1840. 

On  March  26,  1834,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
gave  a  new  deed  for  the  interior  triangle  of  Section 
I  and  the  sixteen  lots  adjoining  on  the  north,  shown 
on  John  Farmer's  map  of  1831.  The  chief  point  of 
difference  between  this  deed  and  that  of  1817  was, 
that  the  new  deed  gave  the  church  the  right  either 
to  dispose  of  the  property  or  to  erect  buildings  for 
any  use,  instead  of  exclusively  for  church  purposes. 
In  i  841  a  brick  residence  tor  the  bishop,  facing  Ran- 
dolph Street,  was  erected  on  the  property. 
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The  liouse  was  built  about  an  old  woodeu  duel 
Tradition  says  that  the  property,  on  which  it 
;ooden  house  stood  was  given  to  the  church  to  t 
Id    s  h 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  stone  for  St,  Anne's  was 
brought  in  bateau*  up  the  Savoyard  Creek,  but  the 
above  advertisement  indicates  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  late  Peter  Desnoyers,  on  two  different 
occasions,  told  the  writer  that  the  statement  as  to 
the  conveying  of  the  stone  up  the  Savoyard  was  en- 
tirely incorrect.  The  stone  was  furnished  by  J,  B. 
St,  Amour  and  I.ouis  Desvalcour.  The  timber  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Young  and  St.  Barnard,  and 
was  obtained  on  I'ine  River.  St.  Clair  County,  It 
was  while  this  church  was  in  process  of  erection 
that  Father  Richard  issued  the  "  shinplasters " 
which  were  so  extensively  counterfeited. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  a  row  of  pillars 
alwut  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  procured.  This  plan,  however,  was  re- 
considered and  abandoned ;  several  of  the  pillars 
were  finally  used  in  building  a  porch  in  the  rear  of 
the  bishop's  residence. 

The  steeples  were  completed  and  tinned  over  in 
the  fall  of  1820.  While  putting  on  the  tin,  the 
workmen  taaed  a  pot  of  live  coals  to  heat  their  irons, 
and  by  some  carelessness  one  of  the  steeples  took 
hre  It  uas  late  at  night  when  it  was  discovered, 
and  one  ot  the  firemen,  who  had  been  out  on  a  hunt 
M  day,  was  thoroughly  tired  out ;  when  aroused  and 
warned  to  hurry  up,  he  carelessly  turned  over  in 
bed,  saying,  "Oh,  nevermind  !  It  won't  burn  much 
till  morning;  it's  all  green  timber."  His  careless 
prophecy  proved  true,  and  the  old  steeple  stiil 
remains. 

In  1820  the  basement  was  opened  for  use.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  church  was  completed  and  fil-st 
used  December  25,  1828.  There  was  placed  in  it 
the  pulpit  and  two  of  the  side  altars  saved  from  the 
fire  of  1805,  and  these  relics  are  still  preserved. 
The  old  bell,  with  its  birthmark  of  1766,  rescued 
from  that  fire,  no  kmger  rings  the  Angelus,  but  is 
laid  away  as  a  memorial  of  the  past. 


The  size  of  the  church  is  sixty  by  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet.  Originally  there  was  in  the  center 
an  o<-tagonal  dome,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty 
ftet  hij,h  and  two  small  cupolas  at  the  rear  The 
center  dome  was  surmounted  by  a  representation  of 
the  sun  on  whith  was  1  human  face  and  over  it 
a  cock  Oi  the  smaller  cupolas  were  representa 
tions  of  the  moon  and  a  fish  The  center  dome 
and  the  upolas  «ere  removed  in  1842  I  he 
ne\t  vear  the  towers  were  fullj  enclosed  1  d  the 
Iront  p  rth  erected  In  the  sprmg  of  [850  the 
brick  c\tension  m  the  reir  wis  added  aid  it 
with  a  wing  extending  out  tj  Bites  Street  was 
used  fit  school  purposes  anti  a  school  with  sev 
cral  bundled  pupils  was  maintained  here  up  to 
1864. 

The  chaiigeh  of  the  jjassmg  years  have  affected 
not  only  the  property,  but  the  customs  of  the  church. 
A  curious  illustration  of  past  scenes,  and  of  the 
mingling  ot  the  duties  of  the  territorial  militia  with 
those  of  the  church  militant,  half  a  century  ago,  is 
afforded  by  the  following  copy  of  an  official  letter 
on  record  at  Lansing  : 


thE  first  AEonday  of  Jtin 


]|  Parade  ground  in  the  renr  of  this  city,  nn  Satui 
,  o'clock  P.  w„  wilh  a  vit"  10  prepare  your  men  t 
ilkaiy  escoit  ac  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  c 
11  of  the  fca?i  of  tlie  blc^aed  sacrament  of  our  Lor- 


A  further  relic  of  the  olden  time  is  the  following 
advertisement  from  the  Gazette  of  June  2,  1820, 
which  has  reference  to  the  s: 


Lord's  l^iii>|ii:r,  will  lake  pliicE  on  Sunday  next  at  5  o'clDck  i>.  h., 
williia  tlie  enclosure  of  ihe  Cliurch  of  St,  Anne,    A  short  >d- 

toiir.  Christians  ot  all  denominations  are  welcome.  It  is  ex- 
prLled,  howivtr,  that  they  will  conform  to  all  inles  obseri-ed  by 
Cath<.lios  on  Both  occasions  liy  alnnding,  waiting  and  kneeling. 
The  Miliiury  on  daty  only  may  renmii.coveitd. 
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In  earler  iia>s  ths  proresson  on 
Pentecost  or  \M  tsundij'  wab  sue 
ceedeiJ  by  the  feast  of  Corpus  Chnst 
On  such  occabtons,  almost  the  entire  set 
dement  turned  out,  and  nearly  all  united 
in  the  procession.  Priests  with  lighted 
candles  and  acolytes  bearing  small  flags 
preceded  the  host,  which  was  held  aloft 
enclosed  in  the  ostentorium,  and  shielded 
by  a  canopy,  which  was  usually  borne  by 
four  prominent  citizens.  The  highest 
military  officers  often  ass  ted  n  th  s 
service;  and  it  was  no  in  ual  sght 
to  see  Major-General  Maco  nb  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Teneral  John 
R.  Williams,  of  the  Territuna  M  a 
assist  in  carrying:  the  ca  op  Th  s 
naturally  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  troops  and  the  militia;  and  thus, 
with  the  booming  of  cannon  and  a  gen- 
eral parade  of  soldiers,  these  occasions 
possessed  uncommon  interest.  The 
procession  usually  formed  at  St.  Anne's, 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  little 
chapel  on  the  Campau  Farm,  or  to  sim- 
ilar chapels  on  the  Lafontaine  and  God- 
frey Farms  on  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
and  to  other  shrines  temporarily  erected. 
These  public  processions  were  kept  up 
until  about  1825.  At  this  same  period, 
during  the  last  week  of  Lent,  the  church 


bell  hung  imtollcd  and  unriing;  and  instead  thereol, 
men  stood  upon  the  street  corners,  and  with  cr^cellc 
or  rattle  called  the  people  to  prayer.  The  Roga- 
tion days,  spoken  of  in  the  extract  from  the  Pon- 
tiac  Manuscript,  were  publicly  observed  up  to  1828, 
and  probably  somewhat  later.  On  these  days  the 
procession  proceeded  from  St.  Anne's,  circled  about 
the  farms,  and  blessed  and  prayed  for  the  fertile 
fields,  while  seeds  and  grain  were  brought  to  the 
altar  to  receive  the  priestly  blessing.  These  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  security  and  peace. 

The  corporation  of  St.  Anne  obtained  possession 
of  a  large  amount  of  land  when  it  was  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  and  as  a  natural  result  is  now  the 
wealthiest  church  organization  in  Detroit.  It  has  also 
received  at  least  one  valuable  gift.  On  February 
15,  1845,  Presque  CotS,  one  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors, deeded  to  Bishop  Lefevere,  for  the  church.  Lot 
No.  61  in  Section  2,  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Woodward  Avenue  near  Earned  Street,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  stores  of  T.  A.  Parker  and  James  L. 
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Kisher,  The  deed,  whkh  is  rtjcorded  in  Liber  |6. 
page  I S7,  provided  that  the  property  could  never  be 
alienated,  sold,  or  rented  away  from  the  corporation, 
and  imposed  the  further  condition  that  forty  masses 
annually  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  grantor,  his  brother  Joseph 
and  sister  Madeline;  and  ten  masses  yearly  for 
himself,  after  his  decease.  This  property  affords  a 
yearly  income  of  about  84.00°-  In  18B3  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  whole  property  belonging  to  the 
church  was  $250,000. 

In  1880  the  church  sold  a  portion  of  the  property 
fronting  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  Lamed  Street 
and  extending  on  Randolph  to  Congress  Streets,  for 
8100,000,  and  five  years  later  they  sold  the  remain- 
der of  the  entire  square  to  the  Bagley  estate  for  the 
sum  of  8113,880. 

The  last  services  in  the  old  building  were  held  on 
June  27,  1886.  and  the  following  week  it  was  torn 
down.  Prior  to  this  last  sale  several  lots  on  the 
south  side  o(  Howard,  between  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets,  liad  been  purcliased  at  a  cost 
of  $11,500,  and  upon  these  a  church,  chapel  and 
parochial  residence  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000.  Services  were  first  held  in  tlie  chapel  on 
June  28,  1886.  The  church  was  completed  and 
blessed  on  Oetober  z?.  1887.     It  seats  1,400. 

The  old  church  seated  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
in  1 880  there  was  aJi  average  attendance  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  At  that  time,  the  priest's  salary  was 
S700;  the  expenses  for  the  clioir,  $700,  and  for  sex- 
ton. 8300.  The  total  annual  expenses  were  83-5oo, 
and  the  receipts  from  pew  rents$z,5oo.  The  parish 
contains  eight  hundred  families,  and  includes  all 
French  inhabitants  west  of  Woodward  Avenue. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  priests  whose  names 
a]]pear  in  St.  Anne's  records.  The  dale  of  the  first 
and  last  entry  by  each  is  given.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  several  must  have  been  here  only  on  a  visit, 
their  names  appearing  but  once  : 

1.  Constantine  del  Halle,  Priest,  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionary.   February  14,  1704;  April  24,  1706. 

2.  Dominique  de  la  Marche,  Priest,  Franciscan 
Missionary,  First  Lecturer  in  Theology,  August 
16,  1706;  July  29,  1708. 

3.  Cherubim  Deneau,  Priest,  Franciscan  Mission- 
ary.    January  14,  1709;  May  IJ,  1714- 

4.  Hyacinthe  Pelfresne,  Priest,  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionary.     August  20,  1715  ;  March  25,  1718. 

5.  Calvarin,  Priest  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Mission.  March  i,  1718;  August  3, 
i7i8. 

6.  Jean  Mercier,  Priest  of  the  Foreign  Mission. 
Officiated  at  baptism.    August  3,  1718. 

7.  De  Thaumur,  Vicar-General,  Superior  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Family,  August  3,  1718; 
March  25,  1728. 


8.  Antoine  de  Levis,  Priest,  Franciscan  Mission- 
ary.   December  12,  1717  ;  March  9,  1722. 

9.  Bonaventure  Leonard,  Priest,  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionary.   June  28,  1722  ;  July  8.  175?- 

10.  P.    Daniel,    Priest,    Franciscan    Missionary. 
August  31,  I73S;  June  19,  1738. 

11.  Lamoirinie,  Jesuit  Missionary.     November  1, 
1738;  April  13,  1739. 

13.  Jean  Baptistede  la  Riviere,  Jesuit  Missionary, 
witness  of  a  wedding.     January  27,  1737. 

13.  C.  de  la  Richardie,  Jesuit  Missionary.    Octo- 
ber 19,  1741;  August  17,  1743. 

14.  De  Gasmar,  Jesuit  Missionary,  officiated  at 
Baptism.    September  i,  1743. 

1 5.  Simple  Bocquet,  Franciscan  Missionary,  Vicar 
General.    September  18,  1754  ;  January  14,  1781. 

16.  Louis  Coller,  Chaplain  for  the  Troops.    Janu- 
ary 14,  1760. 

17.  S.  Payet,  Rector.     September  30,  1782;  July 
4,  178;. 

18.  Pierre    Hubert,    Vicar-General ;    afterwards 
Bishop  of  Quebec.     October  31,   1784;  December 

1, 1784. 

19.  Pierre  Frechette,  \'icar-General.     November 
29,  1785;  August  4,  1789. 

20.  Dufaux,   Vicar-General ;  died  in  Sandwich, 
buried  in  the  church.  August  30,  1793:  July  14,  1798. 

21.  Edmund  Bastie,  Vicar-General,     November 
3,  1794;  November  3,  1797. 

22.  Michael  Levadoux,  Vicar-General,     August 
16,  1796;  June  4.  1801. 

23.  Gabriel  Richard,  Vicar-General.     October  23, 
1797;  September  13,  1832. 

24.  John  Dilhet,  Rector.     August  18,  1S03 ;  June 
J  I,  1805. 

25.  Marchand,  Rector ;  died  in  Sandwich,  buried 
in  the  church.    June  4,  1809;  July  3,  1823. 

26.  R.  Janvier,  Rector.     March4,i8i4:   1822, 

27.  R.  Francois,  Rector.     May  i,  1815. 

28.  Francois  Vincent  Oadin,  Vicar-General.   June 

29.  P.  D.  Kelley,  Rector.    July  2,  1815, 

30.  Hermant.     1826:  1827. 

31.  Patrick  Kelley.     1829;   1831. 

32.  Jean  Baptiste  Hatchey,  Priest.     September  4, 
1830. 

33.  F.  Baraga,  Vicar-General.     September  ij, 
183a. 

34.  Francis  Vincent.     1832;  1842.     . 

35.  P.  Lastrie,  Rector.    June  2,  1833. 

36.  Vanderpoe!.     May  i,  1834. 

37.  Peter    Kindekins,    Vicar-General.     October, 
1842;  May,  1848. 

38.  P.    Hennaert,    Vicar- General.     May.    1848; 
July,  1853. 

39.  C.  Moutard.     July,  1853;  October,  1856. 

40.  B.  J.  Soffers.     October,  1856;  October,  [871. 
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41.  T.  Ain:iau>L.     Oclober,  1871  ;   October,  1885. 

42.  Peter  Grand.     July  18,  1886, 

Holy  Trinity  Church. 

This   society   was    the    second   Cathdiic    parish 

organized  in  Detroit.     Its  iirsc  house  of  worship 

occupied  the  northwest  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue 


1839.  In  August,  1S49,  the  building  was  moved  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  Porter  and  Sixth  Streets, 
where  it  did  good  service  until  June,  1856,  when  it 
was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  brick  edifice, 
which   \^*as  consecrated  October  29,  1866. 

This  building  will  accommodate  1,134  persons, 
cost  $30,000,  and  was  extensively  repaired  in  1870  at 


and  Hates  Street,  and  was  purchased  of  Alpheus 
White,  in  August,  1834.  The  building  was  origin- 
ally owned  and  used  by  the  First  Protestant  Society, 
and  a  |)icture  from  a  sketch  made  December  21. 
1840.  by  Robert  T.  Elliott,  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  that  organization.  The  steeple 
was  added  and  other  alterations  made  in  August, 


a  further  cost  of  about  ffiio.ooo.  In  1880  the  value 
of  the  church  property,  aside  from  the  school,  was 
150,000.  The  priest's  residence,  built  in  1851,  cost 
$2,000,  and  with  the  lot  was  valued,  in  i38o,  at 
$5,000,  Three  services  of  mass  are  held  each  Sab- 
bath, the  average  attendance  at  each  in  1880  being 
respectively  1,200,  800,  and  1,000.      The  choir  cost 
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$700  per  year,  and  the  total  yearly  expeises 
were  $4,000.  The  pew  rtnts  amounted  to  about 
83,400. 

In  March,  1881,  an  elegant  while  bronze  tablet, 
at  a  cost  of  8375,  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
seventeen  acolytes  and  tnembers  of  tiie  church  who 
perished  in  the  Mamie  disaster,  which  iiccnrred  on 
the  Detroit  River,  July  22,  1880.  The  parish,  in 
1881,  embraced  the  territory  bounded  by  Third 
Street,  Grand   River  Avenue,  Eleventh  Street,  Na- 


December,  1848;  from  January,  1849,  to  August, 
1850,  mass  was  celebrated  by  priests  from  the  bish- 
op's residence;  Rev.  M.  ¥.  V  Etourneau,  August. 
1850,  to  March,  1851;  Rev.  Patrick  Y,  Uonahoe, 
March,  1851,  to  December,  1852;  Rev.  Francis  H. 
I 'e el ers,  December,  1853,  to  February,  1869;  Rev. 
A.  F.  lileyenbergh.  February,  1869,  to  December, 
1883.  In  December,  1883,  Rev.  Robert  Doman 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish.  Rev.  J.  Savaye 
priest  on  Jldy  24,  1870,  and  was 


tional  Avenue,  and   the   river,  and  numbered  eight 
hundred  families. 

The  regular  clergymen  have  been  as  follows: 
Rev.  Bernard  O'Cavanagh,  1834-1839;  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Kundig,  July,  1839.  to  May,  1842;  Rev.  Law- 
rence Kilroy,  January,  1841,  to  October,  1847:  Rev. 
John  Kenny,  March  to  June,  1 843 ;  Rev.  M.  Gannon. 
July.  1843,  to  May,  1844;  Rev.  W.  Quinn.  July  to 
October,  1844;  Rev.  E.  Dillon,  May,  1846,  to  De- 
cember, 1847;  Rev.  John  Farnan.  October,  1847,10 
February,   1848;   Rev.   M.  E.  E.  Shawe,  March   to 


icceedefl  by  Rev.  Fathers  James  Byrne,  Peter 
■ary,  P.  A.  Baart,  and  D.  Coyle,  In  1887  Rev. 
mes  Savage  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Doman. 


S(.  Mary's  Church  {Germait). 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  services  in  German 
were  conducted  by  Father  Martin  Kundig  in  St. 
Anne's  Church,  on  Sunday,  between  8  and  10  o'clock 
A,  M.  in  October,  1833,  In  1836  Rev.  Anton 
Koop  conducted  the  services,  and  in  1837  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Clemens  Haminer,  who  remained 
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till  August,  1840,  when  Martin  Kundig  again  took 
charge  of   the  flwk.     lie  soon  made  preparations 


remained  until  i86[.  Fathers  T.  Majens,  J.  Nagle, 
and  I-.  Cloessens,  of  the  Redempiorist  order, 
were  then  in  charge  for  several  years.  In 
1866  Father  F.  N.  Van  Emstede  was  in 
charge ;  in  1867  and  1868  Rev.  j.  B.  Hespe- 
lein,  and  from  186S  to  1872  Rev,  John  D, 
Dyker.  In  May,  1872,  the  church  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers,  and  in  1877  an  elegant  residence 
was  erected  for  their  use 
adjacent  to  the  church  a 
the  !ft  cost  I- 000 


a  cost  of  82c 


for  a  church  building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  St  Antoine 
and  Croghan  Streets  and  on 
June  10  1841  the  comer-^tone 
was  laid  The  church  was  con- 
secrated June  29  1843  It  was 
60  by  125  feet  and  had  231 
pews,  with  seating  capacity  for 
about  I  000  persons  Its  original 
cost  wab  about  $15  000  The 
value  of  the  thurch,  priests 
house,  and  lit  in  1880  was 
$50,000  Fithers  Skolla  and 
Go6ei  succeeded  Father  Kundig 
in  1842  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  church  Rev  Mr  Koop 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  pansh 
In  January  1847  Rev  Martin 
llassjinger  took  charge  and  the 
society  was  inrorporated  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1847.  In  1853  Rev. 
A.  Schefflar  became  the  priest, 
and  in  1856  or  1857  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Bernick,  who 
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in  1880  the  total  yearly  expenses  of  the  cliurch 
were  $10,000,  of  which  amount  $500  was  for  the 
choir.  About  $3,000  was  received  from  the  j)ews. 
The  average  attendance  was  eight  hundred.  Tive 
hundred  and  seventy-five  famihes  belong  to  this 
parish,  which  in  1881  included  all  the  Germans  be- 
tween Russell  and  Third  Streets  and  south  of  the 
line  of  Napoleon  Street  Dunng  1884  the  old  churth 
was  torn  Jon n  on  August  if  1  ,  the  new  church 
was  dedicated  It  seats  1  200  ind  co*;!  about 
S6SOOO 

SS   Pet  r  (inl  I  aliFs  Churck 


church  on  the  northeast 
and  St   Antoine  Street 
-9   1844  and  the 


Theuimcr  stone  of  thi 
comer  of  fettt 
was  laid  on  Ji 
church  was  finished  and 
crated  four  jtars  after  on  June 
29,  1S48  Archbishop  Euleston 
of  Baltimore  preached  in  the 
morning  and  the  \e'!per  seni  l 
was  conducted  b)  Archbishop 
KendriLk  of  St  Louis  While 
Bislio|>  Lefevere  was  in  charge  of 
the  diocese  it  Has  called  the 
Cathedral  It  is  built  of  brick  is 
eighty  feet  in  width  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length  dnd  sev 
enty  tHofcethij,h  It  seats  1  000 
and  cost  $30000  \  chime  of 
bells  costini;  $4  000  presented  b\ 
Mrs  Annke^eny  waiionsecratcd 
on  Apnl  15  1879  The  priests 
house  ne\t  to  theCdthedri!  was 
built  in  1858  and  cost  $7000 
The  property  in  1880  wis  esti 
mated  as  worth  SSoooo 

The  first  pastor  was  Father  \\ 
E.E.Shawe.  Heservedfrom  1&48 
to  1853,  with  Father  John  Farnati  *-" 

as  assistant.  Father  Shawe  was 
followed  by  Father  Duffy.  After  him  came  Father 
Ilennacrt,  who  had  charge  most  of  Ihe  time  for 
twenty-three  years.  Fathers  Hennesy  and  Gonesse 
being  associated  with  him  a  part  of  the  time. 
After  Father  Hennaert  came  Father  Ernest  Van 
IJyke,  who  remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Father  O'Donovan,  who  remained  until  June  3, 
'877.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  then  took  charge,  Father 
Mieje  serving  until  June,  1880,  and  being  followed 
by  Fathers  Walshe  and  Frieden. 

The  number  of  families  worshiping  at  this  church 
in  iSSo  was  about  three  hundred,  representing  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  earliest  mass  was  fully  1,000.  The 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dubois  Street,  on 
the  west  by  Randolph  Street,  on  the  north  by  Gratiot 


and  Adams  Avenues,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river. 
The  church  expenses  for  1880  were  83,500. 

St.  Joseph's  Church. 

This  church  was  originally  located  on  a  part  of  a 
large  triangular  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  society 
on  the  louth  side  of  Gratiot  Avenue  between  Rio 
pelle  and  Orieans  Streets  It  Wds  a  wooden  build 
ini,  forty  four  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size  cost 
$5000  and  seated  fi\e  hundred  people  It  was 
tonsecrated  Miy  '■5  1856  After  the  completion 
of  a  new  church  the  old  one  was  moied  to  Jay 
Street  and  us  d  for  school  purposes  On  August  3 
1881   It  was  partially  destroyed  b\  hre 

In  1853  a  residence  for  the  priest  was  erected  on 


Orleans  Street,  at  a  cost  of  §5,000.  In  August, 
1 870,  the  foundations  of  the  present  church  building 
were  laid.  It  is  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Orleans  and  Jay  Streets,  on  a  lot  facing  one  hundred 
feet  on  Jay  Street,  and  extending  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  on  Orleans  through  to  Antietam  Street. 
The  edifice  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  seventy  by  two 
hundred  feet  in  size.  It  was  completed,  excepting 
the  tower,  and  consecrated  on  November  16,1873. 
It  will  seat  1,500.  The  cost,  without  the  tower,  was 
about  8125,000,  After  ten  years,  in  the  fall  of 
(883,  the  erection  of  the  tower  was  begun;  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  $18,000. 

The  value  of  the  church  property  in  1880  was 
$130,000.  The  total  yearly  e.\penses,  aside  from 
interest,  was  $3,000,  of  which  $1,000  was  for  the 
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priest  and  855°  for  '^^  '^^°''^-  '^^^  P^*  ""^"'^  amount 
to  §5,500  per  year.  The  parish  numbers  one  thou- 
sand tn'o  hundred  families.  At  the  six  o'clock 
morning  mass  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
500:  at  half  past  seven,  1.500;  at  nine  o'clock,  for 
children  i  000 

In  1856  a  mutual  henehtsjcet\  nas  estabhshed 


3,000,  and   the  ( 


lo   at   $100.01 
'oo     the  ch  -> 

from  pew  rt 
bnted  t\\  a 


Aith  the  church  the  mem 
bers  of  which  recei\e  85  a  week  n  cise  it 
sickness  and  in  tase  of  death  the  funeral 
expenses  are  pad  The  parish  intludes  all 
the  Cerman  ipeaking  Catholics  east  of  Rin 
dolph  Street 

The  pne-its  ha\e  been  1856-1859  Rev 
Francis  \  an  Lampenhaudi  spnng  to  fail  of 
1859,  Rev.  John  A.  Koenig;  fall  of  185910 
1861,  Rev.  Charles  Chambiile;  1861,  Rev.  A 
Durst;  1862  to  — ,  Rev.  J.  F.  Friedland. 

St.  AnI/iony's  Church 
is  located  on  the  Gratiot  Road,  just  out- 
side the  city  limits.  The  building  cost 
^,000,  and  was  completed  and  blessed  on 
July  5,  1857.  It  seats  300,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  cariy  mass  in  1880  was  300 
The  total  yearly  expenses  were  $1,075.  The 
names  of  the  various  priests  have  been:  1857 
to  August,  1858,  Rev.  Leopold  Panlonslti 
1859.  Rev.  J.  A,  Koenig;  i860,  Rev.  P 
Nagel;  November,  i860,  to  January,  1864 
Rev.  August  Uurst;  January,  1864,  to  Octo- 
ber 9,  1867,  Rev.  J.  F.  Friedland.  Rev.  P 
Andr^  commenced  his  term  in  1867,  and  is 
still  in  charge  in  1884. 

SI.  Patrick's  Church. 
This  church,  located  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Adelaide  and  John  R.  Streets,  was 
consecrated   on    Mar.h   17.    1862.     The   lot 


■iginal  structure  $15,000. 
1872  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and 
The  lot  for  the  priest's  house 
$9,050,  and  the  house  itself,  which  was  built 
B67,  cost  $7,000.  The  property  was  valued 
J,  The  salary  of  the  priest 
cost  $450  and  the  total  yearly 
■c  $3  400  The  >earl>  receipts 
Its  were  $2  800  Mass  is  cele- 
each  Sabbath  w  ith  an  average 
t  eich  of  900  persons 
The  first  prest  Rn  J  A  Hennesey, 
served  untl  hs  decease  on  October  11, 
1875  He  was  suL.ceeded  b)  Re\  Charles 
ReilH  D  D  who  c  nt  nucs  in  tiarge  of 
the  parisl  which  incluies  all  ncrth  of  the 
alley  between  Columba  and  Elizabeth 
Streets  and  is  boui  led  on  the  west  by 
C  rand  Rver  Avenue  and  on  the  east  by 
brat  ot  Avenue 

S/   I  inc  nf  ie  Pnil 

This  church  is  located  on  the  east  side 

of  I  ourteenth  Street  betveen  Daizelle  and 

Marantette  Streets     The  building  was  con- 
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sec:rated  December   2       & 
and   the  church   abo       Ji 
hundred  pews  and  w 
During  1887  an  add    on 
building  wliich  cost  $6  500 
sittings  to  1,300.     It  IV 
ber,  1887.     Tlie  pries      h 
cost  84.S00,  and  the  1     $3 1 
church  property,  excl 
worth  828,000,     The  p 
1,100    families,    and  c 

west  of  Eleventh  Sir 
nue  to  Twenty-sixth   b  ana 

Grand  River  Avenue.     Ma 
times  on  Sunday,  with  an  a       n 
at  each  service  of  900 

Rev.   A.   F.   Bleyenbc     h       eh 
took  charge  in  Dece    be      866 
February,  1869.     He     as   u 
M.  Willigan,  who  left  n  h 
was  succeeded  by  Rev  E  \   n  P  n 
niainetl  until  June  1,     8  7      h 
0'Dono\'an  took  charg        H 
July  I.  [886,  by  Rev,  J.  U.  Uoherty, 


Our  Lady  of  Help. 

This  cliurch  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Einv 

*o«d    A\cnue,    between     Larne'l     and    Congress 


and  there  is  an  average  attendance  at  each  service 
of  mass  of  about  400.  Value  of  property  aside  from 
school  in  1881.  $15,000. 

The  parish  extends  from  Dubois  Street  to  Con- 
nor's Creek  and  includes  all  south  of  Gratiot  Ave- 
nue. In  1880  thesalarj'of  thepriestwas$70o;  tlie 
yearly  expense  of  the  choir  $300;  and  the  total 
expenses  $1,500, 

The  priest's  house  cost  $2,000.  The  priests  have 
been:  1867  to  1877,  Rev.  (;.  E.  M.  Limpens;  1877 
to  1881,  Rev.  J,  C.  Pulcher:  1881  to  1887,  Rev.  J. 
Savage;   1887-         ,  Rev,  James  Wheeler, 

St.  Boniface  Churck. 

This  congregation  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1869,  and  for  fourteen  years  met  in  the  chapel  of 
their  school  building,  on  the  west  side  of  Thir- 
teenth Street  near  Michigan  Avenue.  It  seated  400, 
and  in  1880  there  was  an  average  attendance 
of  fully  that  number.  The  income  from  pew  rents 
in  the  same  year  was  $2,000,  The  total  church 
expenses  were  $3,000. 

The  priest's  house,  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1873, 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  first  priest,  Rev.  A.  Kull- 
man,  remained  until  October,  1872.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  B.  J.  Wermers.  In  1880  there  were 
two  hundred  families  in  the  parish,  which  included 
all  the  German  Catholics  west  of  Third  Street, 

During  1882  and  1883  the  society  erected  a 
church  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Thir- 
teenth Streets.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1882,  and.  the  church  was  consecrated 
August  ig,  1883.  The  buildingseats  600.  cost  about 
$30,000,  and  the  lots  in  1883  were  valued  at  $5,000. 
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St  Albert's  Church. 
This  parish  was  organized  in  1S70.  The  church 
is  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Aubin  Avenue  between 
Winter  and  Fremont  Streets,  and  was  consecrated 
on  July  14,  1872.  The  lot  cost  $2,000  and  the 
church  $11,000.    Itseated  1.200,  and  the  average 


attendance  in  i88owas750.  The  parish  includes 
all  Poles  in  the  city  east  of  Woodward  Avenue.  The 
priest's  house,  built  in  1872,  cost  $1,600,  and  his 
salary  is  $700.  The  expense  of  the  choir  in  18S0 
was  $420  and  the  total  church  expenses  $2,400. 
The  church  property  «as  then  valued  at  $1 5,000. 

Tne  several  priests  of  the  parish  have  been; 
1871-1873,  Rev.  Simon  Wieczorek;  1873-1875, 
Rev.  Theodore  C.ieryk;  1875-1879.  Rev.  A.  Dom- 
brouski;  1879-1882,  Rev.  John  WoHouski;  1882- 
1886,  Rev.  D.  H.  Kolasinski;  1887-  Rev.  V, 

Bronikowski.  The  new  church  opened  for  service 
on  July  4,  1885,  seats  2,400.  and  cost  about  $80 
000.  Owing  to  dissensions  among  the  congreg^ 
tion,  it  was  entirely  closed  during  the  latter  half  jf 
1886  and  the  first  half  of  1887. 

St.  Aloysius  {Pro-Catheiiral). 
The  building  occupied  by  this  congregation  origi 
nally  built  for  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Chur  h 
is  located  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  A\enu 
near  State  Street.  It  was  bought  by  Bishop  Bor^e  ^ 
in  the  spring  of  1873  for  $25,000;  812,000  additional 
were  spent  in  improvements,  and  it  received  thi. 
name  of  St.  Aloysius  and  was  opened  on  Augtist  -4 
1873.  The  priest's  house,  which  was  bought  -v.  the 
same  time  as  the  church,  cost  %\  5,000.  The  chi  rch 
seats  728,  and  in  1 880  there  was  an  average  attend 
ance  of  400  at  each  mass. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  allev 
between  Columbia  and  Elizabeth  Streets,   on  the 


east  by  Randolph  Street,  on  the  west  by  Third 
Street,  and  it  extends  to  tlie  river.  The  salary  ol 
the  priest  is  $700.  the  cost  of  the  choir  |i,ooo,  and 
total  yearly  expenses  $4,000.  From  pew  rents 
§2,300  are  yearly  received.  Rev.  Ernest  Van  Dyke 
has  been  in  charge  since  the  church  was  first  organ- 
ized. The  estimated  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty in  1880  was  $35,000. 


St.  Joachims  Church  {French),  formerly 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  first  building  of  this  congregation 
wasblessedon  Juneii,  1875.  a"ti  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Fort  Street.between  Chene  Street 
and  Joseph  Campau  Avenue.  The  lot  cost 
$1,150,  and  thebuilding  $4,000.  It  seated  300. 
In  1 883  the  name  was  changed  to  St.  Joachim. 
During  1886  a  new  church  was  erected  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fort  and  Chene 
Streets.  The  lot  cost  $5,000.  and  the  build- 
ing $40,000.  It  seats  1 ,000,  and  was  conse- 
crated on  June  13,  1886.  Rev.  M.  L.  Laporte, 
the  first  priest,  was  succeeded  on  October  2, 
1885,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Dangeher.  The  parish 
includes  all  French  Catholics  east  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue  to  Connor's  Creek. 

CMirch  of  the  Sacred  Heart  {German). 

The  brick  church  of  this  congregation  is  on  the 

southwest  corner  of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets.    It 

cost  $15,000,  and  was  consecrated  June  27,  1875. 


It  seats  800,  and  ; 
tendance  of  400  at 


1880  there  was  an  average  at- 
nass.     The  total  yearly  expenses 


rt  the  church  m  1880 -nere  $!  300  and  about  ftl! 
^^  as  recened  from  pew  rents.  The  cost  of  the  choir 
---'.  $240  There  were  then  275  families  in  the 
Rev  Eugene  Butterman,  O.  S.  F.,  the  first 
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priest,  remained  until  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  David  Kersting,  O.  S.  F.  The  parish  in 
1880  included  all  Germans  living  north  of  Nap- 
oleon Street  and  between  Third  and  Russell 
Streets. 

Thepriest'shouse 
was  built  in   1875, 

$2,000.  The  value 
of  the  church  prop- 
erty in  1880,  aside 
from    the    school, 


This  society  in- 
cludes all  the  Bohe- 
mians in  the  city. 
The  church,  a 
wooden  structure, 
is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Lei  and 
Street,  between 
Beaubien  and  St. 
Antoine  Streets :  it 
cost  $4,000,  and 
seats  about  200.     It 


Road,  The  Redempiori; 
charge,  soon  obtained  a  Ic 
of  Dix  Road  and  Grand  Ji 
wells,  and  on  July  17,   i 


T874..  The  lot  was 
g"  n  by  the  e 
o  f  he  \a 
D>ke  esae  The 
o  y  began  1 
>  fa  1  an  I 
880  h  e  a 
n  a     a^  nd 

persons.  Father 
Tichy,  the  first 
priest  in  charge,  re- 
mained    till     1877, 


eeded 


by  Rev.Wenceslaus 
Tillek,  who  re- 
mained till  March, 
1879.     From    that 

priest  in  charge  un- 
til   April   26,    1884, 
when  Rev.W.  Koerner  was  appointed, 
expenses  in  l88o  were  $550. 


Church  of  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
This  parish  began  church  services  in  March,  i 
in  a  hall  over  P.   Raligaii's  grocery  1111  (he  F 


__543 

Fathers,  who  were  in 
)n  the  southwest  corrter 
ction  Avenue  in  Spring- 
1.  the  church,  costing 
$5,000,  was  con- 
secrated. It  seats 
S50  people  A 
house  for  the  priest 
was  built  at  the 
Sdme  time  The 
parish  includes  all 
of  Sprmg^^ells  as 
far  east  as  Twenty- 
si  Kih  Street.  In 
J  887  the  following 
fathers  had  charge 
of  the  parish:  Rev. 
Terence  Clarke, 
Rev.U.Mullane.and 
Rev.  C.  Laffneur. 


St.  Cassimer's 
Church. 

The  church  and 
school  of  this  .so- 
ciety occupy  a  brick 
building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of 
Twenty- third  and 
Myrtle  Streets. 
The  six  lots  owned 
by  the  society  cost 
$2,330.  The  build- 
ing cost  $7,670,  and 
was  consecrated 
April  29,  1883. 
Rev.  Paul  Gutow- 
ski,  the  first  priest. 


LS  still  s 


■ving  11 


1 884,  and  the  school 
in  the  same  build- 
ing was  taught  by 
three  Polish  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters.  The 
parish  includes  all 
Polish  Catholics  liv- 
ing west  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 


.iV.  Monaventure  Church  and  Monastery. 
This  establishment,  under  the  management  of  the 
Capuchin  Fathers,  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  Mt. 
Elliott  Avenue,  opposite  the  entrance  to  Mt.  Elliott 
Cemetery.  The  grounds  embraee  about  four  acres. 
The  Fathers  arrived  on   May  8,  18S3,  and  tempo- 
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rarily  occupied  a  residence  formerly  connected  v 
Mt.  Elliott  Cemetery.    On  July  29,  1883,  the  cort 


stone  of  one  of  their  build    >, 
was   laid.     It   is   of   brick,  one 
hundred  and   fifty   feet  square 
and  includes  a  church  forty  fi 
by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
size,    fronting    on     Mt.    E    o 
Avenue,  and  also  a  chapel     The 
church  will  seat  500.  It  was  eon 
secrated July  14,1884.  Themoi 
astery  in  rear  of  the  church  v  II 
accommodate     thirty     per  011 
The  cost  of  the  two  struc    re 
was  about  $75,000, 


This  society  is  composed  of 
Belgians  and  Hollanders.  They 
bought,  for  tS.tKX),  the  old  Salem 
Lutheran  Church,  on  Catherine 


Street,  near  St,  Antoine  Street,  and  on  November 
r,  1884,  it  was  blessed  and  set  apart  for  their  use. 
Rev.  W,  Hendrickx  took  charge  on  November  9. 
During  18S5  a  brick  front,  costing  $4,300.  was  added 
to  the  old  building,  and  on  July  19  it  was  dedicated. 
It  seats  275. 

Si.  FMsabeih'i  Church. 
Tills  parish  was  organized  in  November,  1884, 
and  includes  all  Germans  between  Dequindre  Street 
and  Elmwood  Avenue  and  Hunt  and  Hale  Streets. 
The  lots  of  the  society,  eight  in  number,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fremont  S  ft    D  ugall 


Avenue,  were  donated.     Th 

b     dng 

$6,000, 

was  dedicated  June  21,  1885 

a  d 

00     The 

lower  part  of  the  building  i 

u    d  0 

ho     pur- 

poses,  and  the  upper  part  as 

hu    h 

Rev.  A.  Swenson,  for  elev 

an   pa,s- 

tor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  wa 

s  the  hrst 

pastor,  and 

13  still  in  charge. 

St.  Charles'  Church. 

This  church  is  located  on   Field   Avenue,  near 

Champlain  Avenue.     The  two  lots  cost  $700,  and 

the  building  $1,500.     It  was  dedicated  May  15, 

1887,  and  isunder  the  charge  of  Rev.  W,  Hendrirkx, 

Grotto  of  Ih^  fllessed   Virgin  Mary. 
One  of  the  most  attractive,  and  for  this  country 
mo^t  peculiar,  .structures  connected  with  church  life 
1^  e       e  I        1     emorj  of  the  aj  1  a  "t  o 
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,(  LciurilLs  It  i.'i  near  the  Church  of  Che  Assump- 
tion 111  the  tnwiiship  of  Hamtramck,  about  seveo 
miies  from  Detroit  on  the  Gratiot  road.  It  was  built 
through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Father  A.  Va.ndeii- 
dricssche,  ivho  has  been  in  charge  of  the  parish 
KinLC  1851  The  grotto  is  located  at  the  end  of 
an  aienue  of  trees  nearly  1,000  feet  long,  planted 
through  the  same  zeal  that  caused  the  grotto  to  be 
reared  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated 
at  |6,ooo,  though  much  of  the  work  has  been  gratui- 
tously performed.  Tt  was  begun  by  the  blessing  of 
the  ground,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  May,  1881,  and 
just  a  year  from  that  time  mass  was  said  for  the 
first  time. 

Within  the  grotto,  ten  feet  of  the  wall  on  either 
hand  are  occupied  by  four  rows  of  massive  stones, 
:il!  dressed  to  the  square,  ihe  face  of  each  stone 
bearing  an  emblem  of  the  church  or  of  the  Virgin. 
They  are  also  inscribed  with  the  names  of  various 
deceased  priests.    . 

On  each  of  the  stones  in  the  ceiling  will  be  en- 
graved the  name  of  one  of  the  popes,  with  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  stone. 
At  the  base  of  the  arch  is  a  narrow  projection  or 
cornice  of  stone,  bearing  on  its  sides  the  inscrip- 
tions: "Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace;  the  Lord  is  with 


thee  "  ;  "  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners,"  the  words  being  separated  by  stars.  Or 
the  rear  cornice  is  the  word  "sanetus"  thrice  re- 
peated.   The  floor  is  of  marble. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    ItJSNOl'S    ANU    IJIOCESKS. 

A  diocese  was  first  created  for  New  France  01 
June  3,  rfisS,  and  P"rancis  dc  Laval  de  Montmorenc; 


'll   .  F     ,' 


ii  ^  i-i^y 
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was  made  Bishop  of  Petrea  in  partibus  infideliiim, 
ind  vicar  apostolic  of  Montreal. 

He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  June  6,  1659.     In  1670 
le  was  made  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  the  episcopal 


1734  Pierre  Herman  Dosquet  was  acting  bishop;  he 
died  March  4,  1777.  He  wa,s  succeeded  in  1740  by 
Francis  Louis  de  Pourroy  de  I'Auberjviere.  who 
died  August  20,  1740.  MM.  de  Miniac  and  Hazeur 
then  served  as  vicars  capitular  for  a  year,  and  in 
1741  Henri  Marie  Dubreuil  de  Ponlbriand  was  made 
bishop.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  was  the  first  bishop 
who  visited  Detroit.  He  was  here  March  16, 
1755,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  this  viciniti'.  He 
died  June  8,  1760.  Between  1760  and  1766,  Rev. 
Fathers  Briand,  Perrault,  and  Montgolfier  were 
vicars  capitular.  In  1766  John  Oliver  Briand  was 
bishop;  he  died  June  35,  1794.  As  early  as  1784 
Louis  Philippe  Mariaucheau  d'  Esglis  was  in  charge 


i- 

I  I 


residence  was  transferred  to  that  i>lace.  On  January 
24,  1688,  he  resigned.  The  following  bishops  suc- 
ceeded him  L 

John  Baptist  de  la  Croix  ChevriSres  de  St.  Valier, 
consecrated  January  25,  1688;   died  December  26, 


of  the  di<x,ese  He  ded  June  4  1788,  and  was 
mmediately  succeeded  by  John  Francis  Hubert, 
who  died  October  I-  i-q7  Peter  Denaut  was 
immediately  appointeJ  t  j  the  vatant  bi.^hopric,  and 
\  sited  Detrot  m  June  1801  Old  records  show 
ihdt  he  went  to  Monr  je  on  June  18;  returned  on 
June  25  andconhrmed  several  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit.     He  died  January  17,  1806. 

About  this  time  Detroit  was  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  under  ilie  care 
of  John  Carroll,  who  was  consecrated  August  15, 
1790.  Leonard  Neale  was  made  coadjutor  of  Bishop 
Carroll,  December  7,  1800.  Bishop  Carroll  died  in 
1815.  and  Father  Neale  in  1817.  The  Diocese  of 
1728  M.  Boullard  was  vicar  capitular.  Bardstown,  to  include  Detroit,  vras  created  April 
year  Louis  Francis  Duplessis  de  Mornay  8.  t8o8.  but  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  who  was  to  be 
bishop:  he  died  November  28,  1741,    In     the  bishop,  declined  the  honor,  and  Detroit  was 


1727.  In 
The  same 
was  made 
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practically  in  the  Diocese  of  ISaitimore  until  June 
J.  181  i,  when  Flaget  consented  tii  serve,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties.  He  was  consecrated  No- 
vetnber  4.  1810.  John  B.  David  was  conseirated 
coadjutor  to  Flaget  and  Bishop  of  Mauricastro  on 
August  rj,  1819. 


In    1832    Detroit  was  indudcd  in  the  Diocese 
of  Cincinnati,  presided  over  by  ISisliop  F  F  k 

When  Father  Richard  died,  in  183:!,  IS  h  n 

wick  was  with  him,  and  that  same  yea    h    aw 
passed  away.    The  Diocese  of  Detroi  n 

created,    and    Detroit    became   a    cath  d 
Frederick  Rese,  the  first  bishop  of  the  d  oc  a. 

consecrated  at  Cincinnati  on  October  6.      3     and 
atrived  in  Detroit  January  7,    1834.    W 
years  after,  unfavorable  reports  concerning  h 
forwarded  to  I^ome  and  he  was  summon  d  h 
answer  them.     He  never  returned,  bu     n  a 
dance  with  the  custom  of  the  church  h  n 

the  title  of  Bishop  of  lietroit  until  liis  dea  h        D 
cember  29,  1871.     By  an  instmment  da   d  R    n 
December  4,  1840,  he  constituted  Re\ 
Odin  his  coadjutor  and  attorney  at  Detro  h 

18th  of  May,  1843,  Father  Odin,  who  1    d  b      m 
Vicar  of  Texas,  transfeired  his  legal  au 
the    property   of   the  church   to   Rev.    V  Pa 

Lefevere,  who,  on  November  21,  1841,  had  b    nap 
pointed  Bishop  of  Zela  ;«  partibus  infi  and 

Coadjutor  Administrator  of  Detroit.  Ha  d 
December,  1841,  He  died  on  the  4th  d  a 
buried  on  the  gth  of  March,  1869.  There  were  two 
bishops  and  seventy-nine  priests  in  attendance  at 
his  funeral.  It  will  be  noticed  that  his  death  took 
place  two  years  before  that  of  Bishop  Rese,  so  that 
he  never  actually  possessed  the  title  of  Bishop  of 

The  Right  Rev.  C,  H.  Borgess  was  consecrated 


bishop  of  the  diocese  on  April  24,  1B70.  He  re- 
signed April  16,  1887.  On  November  I,  1853, 
Frederick  Baraga  was  consecrated  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  1857  the  Diocese 
of  Marquette  and  Sault  Ste,  Marie  was  created, 
and  in  1865  Baraga  removed  to  Mar-  • 
quette.  He  died  on  January  19,  1S68. 
On  February  7,  1869,  Ignatius  Mrak  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  that  diocese.  He 
resigned  in  1878,  antJ  on  September  14, 
1879,  John  Vertin,  D.  D.,  was  conse- 
crated in  his  stead.  On  May  19,  1882, 
the  Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  was  created 
bj  bull  of  Leo  Xin.  This  diocese  em- 
braces all  the  country  north  of  the  south 
boundaries  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Montcalm, 
(  ratiot,  and  Saginaw  Counties,  and  all 
west  of  the  east  boundaries  of  Saginaw 
and  Bay  Counties.  The  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Henry  Joseph  Richter, 
D  D.,  was  consecrated  at  Grand  Rapids 
on  April  22.  1883. 

All  of  the  vicar-generals  of  the  Dio- 

( ese  of  Detroit,  save  one,  the  Rev.  Ed- 

ward   Joos,   of    Monroe,   have   at   some 

officiated  at  St   Anne's  and  their  names  will  be 


.  of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit  have 
been;  Rev.  H.  J.  H.  Schutjes,  January,  1874,  to 
March  15,  1S80;  Rev.  C.  P.  Maes,  from  March  15, 
1880;  Rev.M,  J.  M,  Dempsey,  from  December  25, 
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CATHOLIC  UNION  SOCIETY  AND  YOUNG  MEN  S 
CATHOLIC  UNION. 
An  association  named  the  Catholic  Union  was 
organized  Decembei-  25,  1868,  and  incorporated 
March  29,  1869.  It  objects  svere  "to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Catho- 
,lic  Church  by  every 
available  means, 
among  which  will 
be  the  founding  of 
reading  rooms,  li- 
braries,  and  places 


tors  at  any  of  their  meetings  and  by  paying  the  fees 
prescribed.  The  active  members  of  the  Union  en- 
joyed all  the  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  and  By-Laws,  including  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  corporation; 
members 


ment,  performing 
works  of  charity, 
educating  the  poor, 
procuring  the  deliv- 
ery of  lecttires  to 
the  public,  etc." 

Its  affairs  were 
managed  by  nine 
directors,  elected 
annually  in  sets  of 
three  persons,  for 
terms  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  and  ''  ^°     o-f-rvHs  Catho 

all  of  them  were  re- 
quired to  be  in  full  communion  with  the  Catholic 
Church.     Any  Roman  Catholic,   eighteen  years  ol 
age,  could  become  a  member  by  vole  of  the  direc- 


were  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges except  that  of 
voting  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  corpora- 
fee  was  charged, 
but  active  members 
paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance an  annual  fee 
of  twelve  dollars, 
and  associate  mem- 
bers quarterly  in  ad- 
vance an  annual  fee 
of  six  dollars. 

Regular  meetings 
of      the      directors 
were  held  on  each 
Monday       evening. 
C     B  H  ANT>  M  N      ER  Thc    aunuai    meet- 

ing was  on  Easter 
Monday.  The  total  yearly  expenses  averaged  about 
$1,500,  of  which  $600  was  for  salaries.  The  rooms 
of  the  society  were  at  first  located  at  146  Woodward 
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Avenue,  but   in   September,   1877,   they   moved  to  Seeretaries  :  1869-1874,  W.  R,   Moran;   1874,  C. 

the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  Williams  ISlocIc  J,  OTIynn  ;   1875-1882,  J.  B.  Moore;   1882,  John  J. 

on  Monroe  Avenue,  and  on  November  27,  1881,  Enright;  1883,  John  Lettelter.     On  November  21, 

to  the  Hilsendegen  Block.    The  roomshichided  gym-  1 883,  the  society  consolidated  with  the  Young  Men's 

nasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room,  and  reading  Catholic  Association,  under  the  name  of  the  Young 

room.    The  presidents  and  secretaries  have  been:—  Men's   Catholic   Union,   but  lived  only  about  two 

Presidents:   1869,  R.S.Willis:    1870-1871,  C,  J.  years  thereafter.    The  officers  were;  President,  1884, 

OTIynn;  1872,  R,  R,  Elliott ;  1873,  John  Heffron;  Jeremiah  Dwyer;  188;,  J.  C.  Rabaut.     Secretary, 

1874!  Bishop   Borgess;   1875-1876,  W.  B.   Moran;  1884,  J.  A.  Russell  ;   1885,  J,  H,  Walshe. 
1877,   William   Foxcn;     1878-1879,   A,   Chapoton, 
Jr.;  i8So-i883,M.W.  O'Brien;  1883.  Rev.  Cnarles 
lIHUy,  D.D. 
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EARLIEST    I'ROTESTANT    MINISTERS. —  THE    MORAVIANS.— LATER    MISSIONARIES 
AND  CLERICAL  VISITORS.  — FIRST  REGULAR  PROTESTANT  SERVICES. 


When  the  English  troops  arrived,  P 
for  the  first  time  entered  the  palisades.  At  that 
time  Protestants  were  as  rare  a  sight  in  Detroit  as 
Mohammedans  would  be  now.  The  official  records 
show  that  in  i7;o,asidefromthesoldiers.  there  were 
only  360  adult  male  Protestants  in  Canada,  while  of 
Catholics  there  were  1 50,000.  The  army  lists  of 
England,  however,  show  that,  with  scaree  an  excep- 
tion, each  regiment  had  its  chaplain,  whose  name 
was  given  with  as  much  regularity  as  that  of  the 
colonel  and  other  officers.  Of  necessity,  he  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England:  and  as  the  English 
troops  came  to  l>etroit  in  1760,  and  members  of  the 
Eighth,  Fifty-lifth,  Eightieth,  and  other  regiments 
were  stationed  here,  it  is  probable  that  each  of 
those  regiments  «as  accompanied  by  its  chaplain. 

General  Bradstreel,  who  was  in  Detroit  in  1765 
with  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  undoubtedly 
composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  regiments,  prob- 
ably had  at  least  one  chaplain  with  him ;  and  as  he 
stationed  seven  companies  of  soldiers  here,  we  may 
presume  a  chaplain  was  left  with  them. 

The  earliest  record  found  of  the  presence  of  a 
chaplain  is  contained  in  Professor  C.  E.  Anthon  s 
"  Narrative  of  the  Anthon  Family."  He  statis  that 
Doctor  G.  C,  Anthon  and  Mariana  Navarre  were 
married  in  Detroit  by  Chaplain  Turring  of  the  Fifty 
third  Regiment,  on  August  13,  1770.  After  that 
d  h  p  k       I  dge  of  the  presence 

f  P  I    gjm  15         t  until  those  de 

d   m  ss      ar  I      M  s,   were   brought 

h  p  p  f  having  aided  the 

Am  d        g     h      \V  f    the    Revolution 

L    d       h         d  f  C  I       ID     i'eyster,  brethren 

Zbi,       S        m       Hkw  Ider,  and  Edwards 
rr       d  h  Sandusky,  by  two 

D  I  Id  h    h  d    II    d    hemselves  to  the 

b      gl         Detroit  on  Novem- 
d         h       he  Indians  were 
E  gl  h  g    d    or  officer,  for  an 


E  gl  h     Th  ) 

b      3     78       I 

mp       d  bj 

b     k    f 

session  of  the  writ 


this  ii 


The  Moravians  were  tried  on  November  9,  and 
acquitted,  the  Indians  confessing  that  they  had 
wrongly  accused  them.  On  November  14  they  left 
Detroit,  and  reached  Sandusky  on  the  Z2d. 

The  renegade  Girty  still  suspected  them,  and  on 
the  rst  of  March,  1 782,  he  produced  a  letter  from  the 
commandant  at  Detroit  announcing  that,  on  the  re- 
quest of  Half  King,  an  Indian  chief,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  remove  them  from  among  the  Indiana. 
Accordingly  on  March  1 5,  in  deep  sorrow  because  ol 
this  overwhelming  calamity,  sk  of  the  teachers, 
with  four  women  and  two  children,  started  for  De- 
troit under  the  escort  of  Matthew  Elliott  and  an 
officer  named  Leslie.  Owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
vessels,  ihey  were  obliged  to  wait  for  some  time  in 
Lower  Saiidusky.  At  length  two  ships  came,  with  a 
corporal  and  fourteen  riflemen,  and  on  April  14  they 
again  set  out,  and  reached  Detroit  in  safety  on  the 
20ih.  A  large  room  in  the  barracks  was  given  to 
them,  and  many  English,  French,  and  German 
officers  \'isited  them  and  treated  them  very  kindly. 

Colonel  De  Peyster  offered  them  the  use  of  his 
own  house  and  gaie  orders  that  they  be  provided 
with  clothes  and  other  articles  They  had  been 
robbed  of  their  watche-;  and  Ue  Peyster  bought 
them  bilk  of  a  trader  to  whom  the  Indians  had 
sold  them  and  returned  them  He  also  told  the 
missi  irnnci  that  thej  might  remain  at  Detroit  or  go 
to  bethlchem  as  they  preferred  After  several 
weeks  the\  left  the  barracks  and  moved  into  a 
house  at  a  small  distance  from  the  fort. 

The  religious  "itate  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
IS  indicated  bv  the  following  e\tra(.t  from  Zeisberg- 
ers  diary    written  June  30   1782 
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licly  pce»nled  his  <:tlildren  to  lh<:l,oitl[nJluly  baptism. 

I.oskiel,  the  Moravian  histjrian,  tells  this  story  of  _ 

their  stay  in  Detroit :  '^"  November  14,  1784.  the  first  grown  person 
was  baptized  at  New  fSnadenhutteii.     About  this 

0(i  iheidof  Jiiiy  ihe  niissLunaries  )iadihe  mMpresMblesaiia-  time  the  governor   of   Detroit  Bent   word    that  their 

(attion  tu  bid  iivD  families  of  ilicir  beloved  Indian  flock  wtkome.  labor  of  Clearing  lailds  and    building   might  be  lost, 

*th''hT/2irrn'oth"w"(arnHy  who  imm^'i't  1™"^  d  h^it'n^^^  ^*  "**  guarantee  could  be  given  that  the  govern- 

ihc  MissionarLea'huuae.    ltn>iber  Richard  Connorarrivrd  Jiktwise  meut  WOuJd    allovv  them  tO  Stay;    the  Indians  also 

with  his  famjij' at  Detroit.  •«»«**•*  threatened  them,  and  the  missionaries  determined 

X''thTlndTaVs'''ard'l™  b'thfoprnaiV^  '°  '■^""'^■*  '°  '^^  ^"^'^  *'^^  "^  ^^^^  ^"^-      '"  ^^^V- 

They  were  commonly  joined  by  the  neighbors,  prisoners,  and  '^''S.  Missionaries  Jungman  and  Sensenian  passed 

other  strangers,  to  irhoni  it  vras  a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  throngh  Detroit  on   their  way  tO  Bethlehem,  Penn- 

s«sucb  devolion  anicmg  the  Indians  ;  and  the  sweet  singing  of  syK'ania. 

Mw'i^h^a"o^d°o'"'\unk'''"!rbLri''"'!^''n  f^Tiiinon"''^  *^"  December  7.  1785,  Zeisberger  wrote  that  he 

Ihe  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  lliey  invited  all  the  f'^tl  received  WOr<l  that    there  WaS    Smal!-pOX  in  De- 
weary  and  heavy  laden.   As  they  were  frequently  desu^d  to  bap-  troit,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  SO  alarmed  that 

(unities  to  preach  the  gospel,  both  in  ihe  English  and  German  The  English  people  in  Detroit  at  last  begin  to  become  pious, 

languages.  and  believe  the  sickness  is  a  punishment  from  (iod.     They  cum<: 

Brother  Zeisberger  delivered   also   several  discourses  to  the  together  in  the  Council  House,  and  had  aonieibing  readtoihem, 

Q^  In  March.  1786,  it  was  fully  determined  that  New 

icit  Gnadenhutten  must  be  inhabited  by  white  people,  a 

ng,  survey  was  made,  two  hundred  doll-irs  \v'ere  paid  to 

"'"  the  missionaries  for  their  houses  and  fields,   and 

,•  preparations  were  made  for  their  departure. 

,.  April  9othtbey  met  for  Ibc  last  time  in  the  Chapel  at  New  Gna- 
denhutten tu  offer  up  praise  and  prayer  unto  the  Lord,  thanking 

|.  ft  im  for  all  the  benelits  and  mercies  received  in  this  place  and 

,""  Connor,  who  stayed  behind.     The    white   inhabitants  of  that 

;"  country,  both  English  and  French,  eaine  from  all  places  to  take 

'^^  leave  of  our  Indians,  and  eipresscd  great  sorrow  nt  their  deparl- 

dealings-    At  Detroit  they  were  well  receii'ed  by  the  Governor 

,    ,  and  treated  with  great  hospitality  for  several  days. 


emur,  to  begin  the 

buildina 

ofanewsettlemeni 

July  ,oth,  ,j8,,  lb, 

in  Zeisberger  and  Ju 

«in;s  and  Ihe  t.vi 
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'  of  Ihe  inhabitant! 


emained  with 

the  rest  of  Ibe  believing  Indians 

ilend  10  the  CO 

ncemaof  the  reviving  mission  in  lb 

raveiers  passed 

lie  ei-ening  at  the  place  destined  f 

esidence,  and  c 

hose  on  the  following  day  a  coiiv 

he  south  side  o 

I  the  river,  where  they  marked  on 

ailing  it  Gnade 

In  August  the 

y  began  to  build,  and  first  erected  : 

Towards  the  end  of  the  inouLh  i 

laid  in  Detuit 

followed  them  to  New  Gnadenhi 

.■ed  into  their  new  house.    Sepienib 

solemn  celebn 

>Uon  of  the   Lord's   Supper,  whic 

liana  as  if  they  now  partook  of  i 

On  April  20,  1786,  they  left  for  Cuyahoga  River, 
going  in  two  trading  vessels,  the  Beaver  and  the 
Mackina. 

Concerning  their  departure,  ^eisberger  says : 


vs  of  Ihe  conclusion  of  peace  between  F.n 
States,  and  in  July  they  had  the  pleasu 
^ygand  and  Schrbosch  arrive  from  Krthl 
of  aboet  seven  weeks,  by  way  of-Alban 


'This  New  Gnadenhntt 
the  Hunm.  The  locatioi 
now  the  village  of  Moui 
The  land,  tliey  nccnpied  > 
Claims  of  the  United  Stal 
heirs  of  Richard  Connor, 


of  this. 

This 

pleas 

One 

family,  i 
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LATER  MISSIONARIES  AND  CLERICAL  VISITORS. 


After  remaining  at  their  settlement  of  New  Salem 
in  Oliio  for  some  five  years,  the  Moravians  were 
compelled  to  leave.  The  Indians  were  so  infected 
with  the  war  spirit  that  they  were  no  longer  safe  so 
far  from  an  English  settlement,  therefore,  in  1791, 
the  Moravians  moved  northward  and  eHtablished 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on 
what  is  now  the  Canada  side,  remaining  during 
1792,  and  then  going  to  their  new  settlement  on  the 
Thames,  During  the  years  1791  and  1792.  they 
were  frequent  visitors  at  Detroit.  In  F'ebruary, 
1794,  Zeisberger,  in  his  diary,  notes  the  presence  at 
his  mission  on  the  Thames  of  "  seven  Baptists," 
Germans  from  Detroit. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Moravians,  no  record 
has  been  found  of  the  presence  of  any  Protestant 
clergyman  in  Detroit  until  1795  ;  the  Simcoe  papers 
at  Ottawa  show  the  presence  here  in  that  year  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  then  stationed  at  Detroit.  Next  after  Mr. 
Burke  we  note  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Davi<!  Jones, 
3  Baptist  minister,  and  chaplam  in  General  Wayne's 
army.    Mr.  Jones's  journal  says: 

we  shaved  and  changed  our  clolhes.    " 

were  obliged  to  walk  to  town,  leavine  th 


i;.  On  the  34th  of  December  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Olive  Parks,  and  on  the  last  day  of  December 
was  commissioned  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
the  West. 

Departing  from  Manchester  on  Februaryii,  1801, 
with  his  wife  and  Beaumont  Parks,  her  fifteen-year- 
old-brother,  he  set  out  for  the  woods  and  wilds  of 
Michigan  in  a  two-horse  sleigh.  At  East  Bloom- 
tield,  in  Ontario  County,  he  sold  the  sleigh,  and 
about  -Xpril  i  they  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  taking 
turns  in  riding  the  horses.  When  within  about 
fifty  miles  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Bacon  sold  one  of  the 
horses,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  he  and  his  brother 
traveled  on  foot,  reaching  here  on  Saturday.  May  9. 
He  was  too  much  fatigued  to  preach  the  next  day. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached, and  of  these 


Soon  after  this  he  left  Detroit. 

Four  years  later  the  city  was  visited  by  Rev. 

D     d  B  by    h    C  '     al  Mis- 

)  S  f  C  H    1  f    Hartford 

gi     8     800         f  d     1        ca  rying  his 

b  H  d  Sep    mb  having 

d      h     d  ta        f         B  f£  I     bj       1    essel  in 

h       d  y       H       as  d      d  ained  by 

M  J     H  d        h      3  h  1  f    f        1    k  nan  to 

look  h     fi  Id      H      asd  d        Harsois 

1  i     d  b)     d  d        d        lly         luded  to 

m        D  h       hmdSp    mber  30 

0    1  1     f       d  m  h       sent  to 

b  f    m  p        g    h     1    1  with  a 

VI         f         dgm  ares         hyhdben  here 


rising  high  v« 
ritl,  ourgood*. 

ayne  in  good 
idtadeL    Oo 

w«k  that  it  j«n,s  ^  if  r  should  ht  ixx  1.0  way  uKful  to  tbia 
people.     But  when  tlii:  Sabbath  comes,  1  am  generally  so  unei- 
pecledly  assisted,  and  Ibe  people  appear  so  uncommonly  atten- 
tive, that  I  cannot  but  hope  there  is  mercy  in  stt>re  for  them,  and 
ihat  il  wiU  be  poured  out  upon  them  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of 

Fonr  or  five  of  my  bearers  are  men  of  liberal  education,  but  I 

Indeed,  I  am  treated  with  much  more  respect  by  ail  classes  o[ 

The  people  ill  demanded  baptism  for  their  chil- 
dren ind  seemed  1 1  think  that  this  was  the  principal 
Ihinj,  for  w  hith  the>  w  anted  a  minister.  He  refused 
t3  biptize  the  children  of  parents  making  no  pro- 
fesiiun  of    religious  experience,   and    this  caused 


b     h  d 


1- 


1 
!   T 


PI 


>  f 


half   ; 


h  f       M    B  O        f    h  se  was 

the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Presbytery. 

On  October  7,  1800,  Mr.  Bacon  attended  a  grand 
council  of  Indians,  and  was  introduced  to  them  by 
General  Uriah  Tracey,  who  told  them  of  his  desire 
to  benefit  them.  Soon  after  Mr.  Bacon  left  Detroit 
for  the  East,  arriving  at  Hartford  about  December 


On  August  23  1801  he  wrote  that  Mr.  Denkey, 
one  of  the  Moravian  ministers  from  Fairfield, 
Canada,  had  been  to  see  him.  Soon  after  Mr.  Bacon 
discontinued  his  afternoon  services,  and  held  instead 
a  service  about  six  miles  from  the  town  on  the 

About  September  25,  a  second  visit  was  received 
from  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes.  There  was  also  here  at 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cadger,  of  Con- 
necticut, sent  out  by  the  missionary  society  of  that 
State.  The  former  preached  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to  but  tew  hearers;  in  the  evening  Mr.  Badger 
had  a  large  audience,  several  of  whom  expressed 
their  disapproval  by  "winking  and  grinning."  Mr. 
liadger  subsequently  reported  that  "  there  was  not 
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ci:i2  Clirisiian  to  be  founi.1  i.i  all  this  region,  except 
a  black  man,  who  appeared  to  b«  pious." 

Meantime  Mr,  Bacon  was  casting  about  for  a 
fa\'orable  place  for  a  mission  among  the  Indians, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  iheir  language 
and  logic.  On  February  19, 1802,  he  was  gladdened 
by  the  arrival  of  his  first-born,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Leot>ard  Ilacon  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  incident  of  those  days  is  given  by 
the  last  named  in  a  sketch  of  his  father's  life  ; 


infanloC  k! 
a  frieadly  vi 
athEr  shon 


S  in  Dell 


the  other  when  my  mother,  quick  to  discern  the  danger,  excla 

Che  Itidian's  tight  hand  was  ready  tor  the  salute,  a  gleai 

Indian  coming  to  assassinate  waits  for  a  mDinenc  when  hi 
tended  victim  is  looking  away  from  Iiim,  and  then  strikes. 
My  father's  keen  eye  nas  fixed  upon  the  murderer.and  vrat 

la  vain  did  the  old  man  talk  to  my  father  in  angry  and  Chi 

The  time  seemed  long.  My  mother  took  her  baby  from  the  b 
bark  cradle,  and  was  going  out  to  call  help,  but  when  she  tea 
the  door  she  dared  not  leave  her  h.isbi.nd.  At  last  the  old 
liccame  ueary  of  chiding ;  the  young  man  had  given  up  his 


The  last  week  in  April,  1803,  Mr.  Racon  made  a 
missionary  visit  to  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee, 
remaining  there  nearly  three  weeks ;  he  returned  to 
Detroit  May  18,  and  about  June  2  went  to  Macki- 
naw on  a  similar  errand.  He  remained  there  until 
August,  1 80+,  and  then  returned  to  Detroit,  intend- 
ing to  go  to  Cleveland,  but  was  detained  by  sickness 
nearly  two  months  after  which  he  started  tor  his 
desiLnation  and  his  connection  with  Detroit  termi- 

The  nett  religious  event  of  note  was  the  arrival, 
in  the  spring  of  1804,  of  Daniel  Freeman,  an 
elderly  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  Canada.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he 
announced  that  he  would  preach  on  the  following 
Sabbath  afternoon.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, his  sermon  proving  profitable  to  at  least  one 
person,  and  though  he  stayed  but  a  few  days,  his 
name  and  his  mission  were  long  remembered, 

In  this  same  year  Rev.  Richard  Pollard  was  rector 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Sandwich,  and  the 
records  of  that  church  show  that  he  frequently  held 
services  in  Detroit,  and  performed  the  ceremonies  of 
baptism  and  marriage.  William  McDowell  Scott, 
an  Episcopal  layman,  also  occasionally  read  collects 
for  particular  days. 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  subsequently  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  and  authors  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  the  next  clerical  visitor.  He 
had  been  appointed  by  the  New  York  Conference 


in  July,  1804,  to  preach  in  this  region.  He  arrived, 
probably  in  August.  In  his  History  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  he  says; 


re  fearful  thai  the  Aimighty  was 


On  this  visit  he  met  the  Rev.  David  Bacon,  who, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  detained  by  sickness  in  the 
fall  of  1804,  Concerning  the  meeting  a  note  in  Mr. 
Bangs'  history  states  that  he 


the( 


Thus  even  the  Methodists  at  that  tiir^  gave  up 
Detroit. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
we  next  notice  this  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges,  for  April  27,  1807  : 


ti  fur 


luild  a  Prot 


On  May  13,  1807.  the  following  entry  appears : 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  "  Presbyterian  " 
is  iLsed  in  this  latter  entry,  instead  of  "  Protestant." 
but  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  petition  of  April  27, 
and  the  change  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  entries  were  made  by  two  different  indi- 
viduals. 

On  May  i8.  1807,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
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Prcsliylerian    Chuidi,      Ordered   Ihal  said  ;:<-mmiltee  consisf  OI 
unc,  and  lliat  tha  Governor  be  Ihs  said  coramiltee. 

No  further  references  to  tlie  matter  appear  in  the 
records. 

Witfi  the  year  1 809  a  second  and  successful  effort 
was  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
establish  services  at  Detroit. 

At  a  session  of  the  New  York  Conference,  held 
in  May  of  chat  year,  Rev.  William  Case  was  ap- 
pointed to  ihis  locality  as  a  missionary.  In  a  letter 
to  Bishop  Asbury.  dated  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  May  16. 
1810,  Mr.  Case  says; 

tsitoDclrDinhe«ndof  June.    •    •    •    1  liad  thought  toliave 


Mr.  Case  preached  frequently  at  Detroit,  and  on  one 
occasion  some  of  the  boys  of  the  place,  offended  at 
his  denunciation  of  their  follies,  broke  into  the  stable 
where  his  horse  was  kept,  and  closely  sheared  the 
mane  and  tail  of  the  unfortunate  animal.  In  the 
morning  the  dauntless  minister  mounted  his  horse, 
and  exhibited  his  condition  by  riding  through  the 
town.  Several  of  the  leading  citizens  were  so 
mortified  at  the  occurrence  that  they  offered  a  large 
price  for  the  horse,  but  Mr.  Case  declined  to  sell, 
and  was  not  again  molested  during  the  year  that 
he  remained.  In  rSio.  about  three  months  after 
he  had  left,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Mitchell,  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  "West- 
ern Conference,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized. 

This,  the  first  Protestant  church  in  the  Territory, 
on  its  organization  numbered  seven  members, 
namely,  Robert  Abbott  and  wife.  William  McCarcy 
and  wife,  William  Stacy  and  wife,  and  Sarah  Ma- 
It  is  evident  that,  by  this  time,  the  Methodist 
Church  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Detroit, 
for  in  this  year  two  ministers  from  two  different 
inferences  were  sent  hither,  one  of  whom 


Conference ;  finding  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  pround,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  Canada  side,  and  labored  there 
for  a  year,  and  in  181 1  held  services  in  Detroit. 

In  the  spring  o£  181 1,  according  to  Pilcher's  His- 
tory of  Methodism,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  other  services, 
were  observed  by  the  church  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Weaver,  a  Roman  Catholic  who  lived  on  the 
Rouge.  At  this  time  the  church  numbered  about 
thirty  members,  some  of  whom  lived  in  Detroit  and 
others  at  the  Rouge.  In  the  autumn,  services 
were  conducted  at  the  house  of  Robert  Abbott 
in  Detroit,  by  Rev.  Henry  Ryan,  the  presiding  eld ei-, 
and  by  Rev.  Ninian  Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  remained 
until  August,  t8i2,  and  perhaps  longer.  On  Au- 
gust 16,  the  day  of  the  surrender,  he  baptized  a  child. 
In  1811  Rev.  Silas  Hopkins  was  appointed  to 
assist  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  circuit,  and  by  July,  1812, 
about  fifty  persons,  most  of  whom  lived  in  or  near 
Detroit,  had  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Michigan. 

In  July  of  this  year.  Rev.  George  W.  Densmore 
was  appointed  to  Detroit,  but  the  war  prevented  his 
coming,  and  scattered  the  little  flock  that  had  been 
gathered. 

When  the  city  was  recovered  by  the  Americans 
in  September,  1813,  the  destitution  of  iw  inhahitants 
as  to  bodily  comforts  symbolized  their  condition  as 
to  spiritual  good,  so  far  as  Protestant  ser\'ices  were 
concerned. 

Each  brigade  of  the  American  troops  had  a  chap- 
kiin.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  said  that  he  heard  one  of  them  preach 
at  Detroit  in  1814.  Mr.  Urunson  was  then  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Twenty-seventh  United  States  Infan- 
try. It  is  quite  possible  that  this  chaplain  was  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Wilmor,  who  died  at  Detroit  on 
April  14,  i8i4,.after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He 
was  a  brigade  chaplain  in  the  nortln\estern  army, 
and  had  served  for  thirteen  years  as  chaplain  in 
Congress. 

No  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  by  any  one 
to  re-establish  Protestant  ser\ices  until  July,  1815, 
when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hickcox  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference was  appointed  to  this  place.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  no  members  except  the  original  seven; 
truly  a  "perfect  number,"  they  held  fast  their  pro- 
fession through  all  the  storms  of  war,  and  ail  of 
them  remained  acceptable  members  of  the  church 
during  life. 

Mr.  Hickcox  was  received  very  cordially  by  Gov- 
ernor Cass,  who  said  that  the  Council  House  would 
alwavs  be  at  his  sen-ice,  and  that  himself  and  his 
family  would  be  constant  attendants  at  the  services. 
The  morals  of  Detroit  ; 


the  Mr.  Mitchell  before  mentioned,  the  other  the      deplorable  condition.     Soldiers   and   Indians  were 
Rev.  Ninian  Holmes,  who  came  from  the  Genesee     frequently  seen  intoxicated  in  the  streets ;  profanity 
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Mid  unbeliei  were  nit  ;  iiideed,  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  draining  the  dregs  from  the  cup  of  war, 

iVIr.  Hickcox  preached  at  Detroit  once  in  three 
weeks  on  Sabbath  evening;,  and  in  the  interim  at  the 
Rouge  and  also  in  Canada,  Going  to  the  latter 
place  in  winter  was  a  perilous  undertaking;  on  one 
occasion  at  lease  he  crossed  the  river  on  floating  ice, 
leaping  from  cake  to  cake. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hickcox  arrived.  Governor  Cass 
and  Generals  Harrison  and  Brown  were  holding  a 
conference  with  the  Indians.  A  large  number  of 
soldiers  were  also  stationed  at  Detroit.  In  his  diary 
Mr.  Hickcox  says : 
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In  the  latter  part  of  i8i6,  during  his  second  year 
in  Detroit,  Mr.  Hickcox  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
services  of  Rev  Joseph  Mitchell  an  elderij  local 
preacher  of  real  ability  who  soon  tilled  d most  all 
of  the  ippointments  on  this  side  of  the  n\ef  He 
liefdincvery  populai  with  all  tla.'-'-es  b\  leason  of 
his  sturdv  independent  e  but  his  popul  iritj  did  not 
dull  Ins  weapons  or  iduse  him  to  loiget  his  duty 
He  was  still  faithful  in  reproof  and  warning  On 
one  Sabbath  when  his  theme  was  The  \'ew 
1  irth  the  old  Council  House  was  irowded  with 
lerritorial  militarj  and  citj  officers  together  with 
leading  citizens  Near  the  close  of  his  sermon 
addressing  the  parties  almost  h\  name  he  tdlled 
out  ■\ou  goiernor'  \on  lawjers'  \ou  judges' 
\oa,  doctors!  \ou  must  be  concerted  and  born 
again,  or  God  will  damn  you  as  soon  as  the  beggar 
on  the  dung-hill."  The  next  morning  Governor 
Cass  sent  him  a  five-dollar  note,  and  expressed  his 
kindly  thanks,  saying  that  the  sermon  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  heard. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  year,  in  the  summer  of 
'8(7,  Mr.  Hickcox  reported  thirty  members  for 
Detroit  Circuit.  In  June  of  this  year  the  Rev. 
(■ideon  Lanning  was  appointed  to  Detroit,  and  was 
so  well  liked  that  when  he  preached  the  Council 
House,  yard,  and  adjacent  street  were  filled  with 
listeners.  The  Detroit  Gazette  of  August  i  con- 
tains the  following  announcement  of   one  of  his 


In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  quoted  in  his  Case 
and  his  Cotemporaries,  Mr.  Lanning  says : 


On  account  of  sickness,  Mr.  Lanning  remained 
only  until  Nen-  Year.  He  had  been  assisted,  espe- 
cially at  the  Rouge,  by  a  local  preacher  named 
Thomas  Harmon,  who  filled  the  rest  of  the  appoint- 
ments for  the  conference  year,  which  ended  in  June, 
i8i8.  There  were  reported  this  year  forty  members 
for  the  circuit.  It  was  under  Mr.  Harmon's  labors 
chat  the  log  church  on  the  Rouge  was  erecic-d. 
This  location  was  selected,  in  part  at  least,  through 
the  influence  of  Rev.  J.  Hickcox,  who  had  entered  a 
tract  of  land  on  that  river.  The  church  was  situated 
on  Private  Claim  52,  then  known  as  the  Sargeani 
Farm.  The  deed  for  a  square  acre  of  land  is  dated 
November  21,  1817,  and  was  recorded  in  Liber  6, 
page  89,  of  County  Records,  on  April  24,  1821.  It 
was  made  by  Thomas  and  John  Sargeant  and  their 
wives  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar.  The  lot 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rouge,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  from  the  river,  and  twenty 
rods  west  of  the  town  line  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Private  Claim  52,  in  the  town  of 
Dearborn. 

The  church  was  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet  in  size, 
and  of  course  a  rough  affair,  remarkable  only  as  being 
(except  the  one  built  by  the  Moravians  in  1782)  the 
first  Protestant  church  built  in  Michigan,  It  was 
erected  iMareh  31,  i8i8.  Disaffeciions  arising  in 
the  society,  the  building  was  used  for  church  pur- 
poses only  about  ten  years.  It  then  became  a 
school-house,  and  finally  "fell  from  grace,"  becom- 
ing a  place  of  evil  resort.  In  1843  the  neighbors 
set  fire  to  it,  and  then  pulled  it  down.  In  1882  the 
site  was  occupied  by  an  orchard. 

In  July,  1818,  Alpheus  Davis  was  appointed  Co 
Detroit  Circuit,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  Ancaster  circuit,  In  Canada,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Detroit  by  Samuel  Belton,  who 
served  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  was  followed  by 
Truman  Dison,  who  at  the  close  of  his  year  in  1819 
reported  sixty-six  members. 

in  1820  Rev.  John  P.  Kent  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  circuit,  which  was  probably  divided  this  year,  as 
Mr.  Kent  reported  only  twenty  members.  In  the 
of  1831  he  was  taken  sick,  and  hisappoint- 
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ments  were  filled  for  two  or  more  Sabbaths  by  Rev. 
J.  I!.  Finley.  So  acceptable  were  his  sermons  that 
Governor  Cass,  the  Messrs.  Hunt,  and  other  promi- 
nent citizens  sent  a  request  to  the  bishop  to  have 
him  stationed  at  Detroit,  but  he  did  not  accede  to 
their  vvishes.  In  September  Piatt  B.  Morey  was 
appoiiiied  to  this  circuit,  but  he  died  soon  after  his 
appointment,  preaching  in  Detroit  only  once.  His 
predecessor.  John  P.  Kent,  having  recovered  his 
health,  finished  the  year,  preaching  frequently  in 
the  first  Protestant  Church.  He  reported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mem- 
bers on  the  circuit,  E 


It  was  in  no  sense  a  church,  but  simply  an  assijcia- 
tion.  Abont  this  time  it  was  decided  to  fit  up  the 
upper  story  of  the  new  University  Building  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  on  October  24,  1817,  the 
Detroit  Gazette  contained  the  following  notice  i 


of  c 


dred  and  ten. 

On  January  25. 
1823.  the  charge  was 
visited  by  Rev,  John 
Strange,  the  presiding 
elder,  who  preached 
in  the  Council  House, 
greatly  edifying  his 
hearers. 

We  now  turn  back 
to  1816.    Inthatyear 
correspondence   with 
one  of  the  professors 
of  Princeton  College 
resulted    in  the   ap- 
pointment of  the 
Rev.  John  Moi 
to    Detroit    b> 
American   Boa 
Commissioners 
Foreign  Mission 
month's    pay     8 
was    advanced   h 
until      arrangem  n 
could    be    mad 
his     salary    among 
those   for  whom   he 
was  to  labor.     In  due 

time  he  reached  the  city,  and  on  June  30.  rS]6,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Council  House. 
On  August  8,  at  a  public  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Governor 
Cass,  H.  J.  Hunt,  and  James  Abbott,  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  people,  and  they  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Monteith  to  stay  one  year  for  gSoo. 
He  preached  regulariy  every  Sabbath  in  the  Council 
House,  except  that  on  every  third  Sabbath  in  the 
evening  the  services  were  conducted  by  a  Metho- 
dist minister. 

The  next  year  on  September  ij,  1817,  an  associ- 
ation, comprising  all  persons  who  chose  to  belong, 
called  the  First  Evangelistic  Society  of  Detroit,  was 
organized  with  the  object  of  sustaining  the  services. 


This  project  appar- 
■ntly  did  not  succeed. 

held  in  the  Council 
House,  as  appears 
from  the  following 
notice,  in  the  Gazette 
of  December  26. 1817: 

The  Musical  Society  .niid 


It  appears thatthere 

\\  li  did  not  ap|>rove 
cf  the  form  or  the 
n  me  of  the  organi- 
z  (ion  of  1817:  the 
(  zette  of  March  27. 
1818,  contained  the 
I  Ibwing  editorial: 

F  7-it  £i'i»g!lh  Church 
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of  tile 


in  Call.. 


The  judge  who  deUvcred  the  learned  dissertation 
tniiki  have  been  no  other  tban  the  pedantic  Wood- 
ward, and  the  article  in  the  Gazette  bears  marlis  of 
his  aiithorship.  The  next  Gazette,  of  April  3,  181 8, 
contained  the  following; 


was  at  onte  erected  on  a  part  of  the  burying  ground 
on  Woodward  Avenue,  about  one  hundred  feet 
north  of  Lariied  Street,  It  cost  $7,000.  Thepe\vs 
were  sold  at  auction  on  Saturday,  February  26, 
1820.  at  10  A,  M  ,  and  the  next  day  the  church  was 
dedicated. 
The  <.;azette  of  March  3  contained  this  notice  : 


a  Chun 


The  following  was  published  for  \ 

the  first  lime  in  the  same  Gazette  : 

THE      IIRST      PROTESTANl 

CHUKCH  IN  THIC  TERklTORY 

OV  MICHIGAN. 


MsfthtTrKitiiss/ihiM.E.CkHri^h. 


No  further  efforts  were  made 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelistic society,  and  the  services  went  on.  The 
natural  growth  of  the  city  and  Mr.  Monteith*s  popn- 
larity  rendered  a  larger  room  desirable,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1819,  Mr,  Monteith  was  authorized  by  the 
Jiociety  to  go  East  and  solicit  funds  to  aid  in  building 
a  church.  His  mission  proved  successful,  and  on 
June  17  he  returned  with  %\,\Z'i.^f,.  Preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  erecting  the  building,  and  as 
a  preliminary  step,  on  July  26,  1819,  the  Governor 
and  Judges 


It  is  said  that  one  of  the  judges  had  scruples 
about  giving  lots  for  a  church,  and  therefore  no  deed 
Was  granted   at  this  time.     The  church,  however. 


Denmart  and  Tamworth  ivtre  vkW  performeiL 

The  society  was  still  composed  of  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and 
persons  holding  no  particular  creed ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  in  deference  to  the  Episcopalians  or  Metho- 
dists that  Mr.  Monteith  received  the  appellation  of 
"Bishop"  in  the  notice.  The  Presbyterians  were 
conciliated  by  the  ordaining  of  three  elders,  Messrs, 
J.  J,  Deming,  Levi  Brown,  and  Lemuel  Shattuek; 
and  as  al!  pew-holders,  or  those  who  paid  85.00  a 
year,  had  a  right  to  vote  on  questions  connected 
with  the  society,  the  Congregationalists  must  have 
been  satisfied. 
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The  prectnliir  of  this  period  was  Aljraham  Del- 
amater,  a  drummer  or  fifur  connected  with  the 
United  States  troops  tlien  stationed  at  Detroit.  He 
led  the  singing  dres.sed  in  liis  regiineptals,  a  bright 
red  coat  being  i>art  of  his  attire.  The  trustees  were 
D.  G.  Jones.  H.  J.  Hunt,  S.  Macli.  L.  Shattuck,  and 
J.  Abbott.  The  secretary  was  James  D.  Doty,  who 
afterwards  became  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Only  nine  tenths  of  the  pews  were  sold  up  to 
Apri[,  1S20,  but  enough  was  realized  to  more  than 
pay  the  tosl  of  the  building.  The  people,  however, 
did  not  respond  readily  to  the  calls  for  money,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  statement,  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  November  17,  1820: 


SABBATH  COLLECTIONS. 


Money  was  also  needed  to  pay  Mr.  Monteith,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made,  it  could  not  be 
raised,  and  as  a  last  resort,  the  society  issued  due- 
bills  to  the  amount  of  8700,  in  sums  of  one,  two,  and 
three  dollars  each,  dated  March  15,  1821.  These 
due-bills  were  paid  over  to  Mr.  Monteith  on  account 
of  salary.  They  were  evidendy  intended  to  be  cir- 
culated as  money,  for  almost  every  merchant  and 
corporation  at  that  time  issued  their  own  bills;  but 
the  credit  of  this  chureh  corporation  was  so  poor, 
or  the  time  of  Mr.  Monteith's  stay  so  limited,  that 
the  bills  were  never  circulated  or  redeemed,  and 
consequently  Mr.  Monteith  was  never  paid. 

On  April  13,  1821.  James  Abbott,  as  treasurer  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  gave  notice  in  the  Gazette 
that  persons  could  be  accommodated  with  single 
seats  at  fifty  cents  a  quarter,  and  on  June  30  fol- 
lowing he  gave  further  notice  to  "all  persons  who 
owe  subscriptions  or  ta.ies  on  the  pews,  that  if  they 
are  not  paid  by  July  6.  coercive  measures  will  be 
resorted  to  for  their  immediate  collection."  Possi- 
bly the  funds  were  needed  to  pay  Mr.  Monteith,  for 
he  left  on  the  23d  of  July,  when  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress was  voted  him. 

On  October  1 5  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  was 
held,  and  the  following  persons  were  elected 
trustees    for    one    year,    namely:     James    Abbott. 


Austin  E.  Wing,  Thomas  Rowland,  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
De(Tarm()  Jones,  and  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  The  last 
named  served  also  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  corporation  a 
new  constitution  and  articles  of  incorporation  were 
agreed  upon,  under  the  title  of  Urst  Protestant 
Society  of  Detroit.  The  society  was  incorporated 
under  a  general  law  of  April  12,  1S21.  On  Decem- 
ber 7  the  articles  were  signed  by  the  following  citi- 
zens :  Charles  Larned,  A.  E.  Wing,  Thojnas  Palmer, 
J.  D.  Doty.  Thomas  Rowland,  Stephen  C.  Henry, 
Francis  Audrain,  William  Woodbridge,  John  Hunt, 
Justin  Rice,  James  Abbott.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  Henrj- 
Sanderson,  DeGarino  Jones,  John  P.  Sheldon.  J.  J, 
Deniing,  Lewis  Cass,  H.  Woodworth.  Arthur  Ed- 
wards, and  li.  F.  H.  Witherell. 

.\'o  important  change  was  made  in  the  govern- 
ment or  management  of  the  society  at  this  time, 
and  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  any  denominational 
predilection.  It  was  organized  "  to  secure  the  regu- 
lar public  worship  of  Almighty  Gati,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  there- 

.\fter  the  departure  of  Mr.  Monteith,  the  services 
were  conducted  occasionally  by  Rev.  John  P.  Kent, 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  also  by  Rev,  A.  W. 
Welton,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  wh<i 
became  a  resident  of  Detroit  in  November,  1821, 
but  was  not  settled  as  a  pastor.  On  May  10,  1822, 
he  was  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  supply. 

Soon  afterwards  C,  C.  Trowbridge,  secretary  of 
the  society,  called  a  meeting  for  July  li,  to  arrange 
"to  supply  the  pulpit  with  preaching,"  This  evi- 
dently had  reference  to  the  coming  of  Rev.  Joshti.t 
Moore,  the  second  preacher  sent  here  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Hoard  of  Missions.  He  arrived  oil  the  day 
aptJointed  for  the  meeting.  Two  days  before  he 
came  the  Rev.  Mr.  (iratton  had  been  engaged  to  fill 
the  pulpit,  and  therefore  the  engagement  of  Mi'- 
Moore  for  a  year  did  not  begin  until  September  22. 
On  September  23  a  meeting  was  called  by  Mr- 
Trowbridge  ■'  to  consider  about  levying  a  tax  on  the 
pews  for  the  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel  ful- 
some deluiite  term,"  Mr.  Moore  served  until 
October,  1824,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  as  tin- 
society  was  unable  to  pay  him.  On  the  final  settle- 
ment the  society  gave  him  a  note  for  $1,450.  whicli 

On  January  23, 1825,  the  First  Protestant  Society 
and  Church  was  reorganized,  and  Articles  of  Faith 
adopted  which,  for  the  first  time,  fully  committed 
the  organization  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  and 
government.  U^  history  will  be  found  in  anoUu'c 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER     LVIII. 


THK  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES.— EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE 
DENOMINATION. 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES. 

The  advent  of  Methodist  "circuit  riders"  in  this 
region,  and  tlie  services  they  heid,  have  been  already 
detailed.  The  present  article  concerns  the  cor]>o- 
rate  body  known  as  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society,  and  later  churches  of  the  same  denomina- 


Several  notable  -facts  serve  as 
troduction  to  the  history  of  this  particular  church. 
As  is  elsewhere  shown,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  first  Protestant  organization  that 
:ippointed  a  minister  to  labor  with  the  white  people 
of  this  region,  and  the  earliest  continuous  church 
services  were  conducted  by  a  Methodist  minister. 

First  J/.  E.  Church. 

The  first  Protestant  church  building  in  Michigan, 
other  than  that  of  the  Moravians,  v\'aR  built  by  and 
for  the  Methodists,  and  the  society  named  above 
was  the  first  Protestant  denominational  church 
organized  in  the  Territory,  and  the  first  to  become 
incoqiorated. 

The  effort  to  build  a  Methodist  church  especially 
for  Detroit  dates  from  1820.  A  meeting  was  held 
im  May  [6  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing in  regard  to  it,  and  committees  were  appointed 
(in  site  and  subscriptions.  The  following  notice 
then  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Gazette: 

NOTICE 
The  c»mniitt«  of  arranKcmcnl  who  were  appoinled  to  procure 


1  adjourned  meeting  on  Monday,  May  22, 
;  previously  appointed  made  a  report, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  enterprise  was  not  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  for  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
May  29  and  then  to  June  6.  On  June  6  Robert 
Abbott,  Jerry  Dean,  and  Edwin  W.  Ooodwin  were 


appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
After  this  action,  promoters  and  committee  appa- 
rently rested  from  their  labors,  for  nothing  further 
w;is  done  for  nearly  two  years. 

Then,  under  an  act  of  April  12,  1821,  a  society 
was  organized.  The  original  copy  of  the  articles, 
drawn  up  by  John  Fa.rmer,  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  writer  identities,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  heading 
and  the  body  of  the  document  as  the  work  of  his 
father's  hand.  The  articles  were  dated  March  21, 
1822,  and  are  the  only  articles  of  incorp<)ration  of  a 
Protestant  church  organized  under  territorial  law 
now  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  following 
twenty  signatures  are  appended :  Roben  Abbott, 
Joseph  Hickcox,  William  Hickcox,  Joseph  C.  Corbus. 
Israel  Noble,  James  Kapple,  Nathaniel  Champ, 
Wiltiam  McCartv.  James  L.  Reed,  John  Ramsay, 
Joseph  nonald.  James  Abbott,  H.  W.  Johns,  Ed«in 
W.  Goodwin,  William  R,  Goodwin,  f.  Warren, 
Jerry  Dean,  Joseph  Hanchett,  Robert  P.  Lewis,  and 
John  Farmer. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Joseph  Hicltcox 
whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the  corporators  was 
the  minister  who  came  after  the  war,  in  1815,  and 
reorganized  the  Methodist  Church,  afterwards  re- 
tiring from  the  ministry  and  settling  on  the  Rouge. 
And  as  Robert  Abbott,  Joseph  Hanchett.  Joseph  C. 
Corbus,  William  McCarty,  and  possibly  some  others 
of  the  twenty,  had  been  members  of  the  church  on 
the  Rouge,  the  new  organization  may  be  properly 
considered  the  legitimate  successor  of  that  church. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  bear  the  sigiuitures 
and  approval  of  A.  B.  Woodward  and  James  With- 
erell,  judges ;  Charles  Lamed,  attorney-general ; 
and  Lewis  Cass,  governor  of  the  Territory.  The 
society  was  thus  doubly  legalized,  for  it  was  not 
only  duly  organized  under  the  Act.  but  the  anicles 
received  the  specific  and  written  endorsement  of 
the  governor  and  two  of  the  three  judges ;  and  as 
the  Governor  and  Judges  then  possessed  legislative 
power,  the  articles  had  almost  the  force  of  a  special 
enactment. 

March  21,  1822,  was  named  in  the  articles  as  the 
time  for  the  first  election  of  officers  of  the  society, 
and  on  that  date  the  following  persons  were  elected 
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as  trustees :     Robert  Abbott,  Philip  Warren,  Jerry 
Dean.  Edwin  W,  (~.oodwin,  Seth  L.  Papineau,  Robert 
P.   Lewis,  James   Kapple,   Timothy  Murphy,  and 
Joseph  Donald. 
At  tlio  next  meeting,  held  October  30,  1832,  it  was 

AVin.'r.v/.  Thni  Ji.hn  Koinsaj-,  John  Fanner,  B.  F.  H,  Wilherell 


Bod   Kdicin 


;,  }.r» 


In  September.  1822,  Alfred  Bninson  and  Samuel 
Baker  were  appointed  to  Detroit  Circuit,  Concern- 
ing his  stay  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Brunson  gives  this 
account : 


pik  befutc  the  dou 


^VhUefaereinDet 
exhibited,  that  the  i 

There  was  but  on. 
myself  and  eoUeagu 


cleatly 
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millennium.  »hen  the  watchmen  ot  Zioo  will  sec  cyt  to  eye. 

For  the  first  three  months  that  Mr.  Brunson  wa5 
here,  he  and  Mr.  Baker  preached  on  alternate  Sun- 
days at  the  Countil  House,  and  then  the  service  wa; 
left  entirely  in  charge  of  Mr.  lirunson. 

The  next  year  the  following  notice  appeared 
Gazette : 


the 


Otderf 


s  M.  E.  S( 


iety  of  tt 


In  September  of  this  year  Elias  Pattce  and  B.  O. 
Plympton  were  stationed  on  Detroit  Circuit,  and  the 
next  year  I'attee  was  returned  with  Isaac  C.  Hunter 
as  his  associate.  During  1824  Mr.  I'attee  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  funds  to  finish  the  church,  and 
on  April  22,  he  reported  that  he  had  collected  in 
Ohio,  over  and  above  his  traveling  expenses,  |2gi  .82, 
and  this  amount  was  paid  over  to  the  trustees.  In 
1825  he  was  sent  on  a  similar  trip,  and  a  story  has 
been  put  in  print  that  his  expenses  were  $2.50  more 
than  the  sum  he  collected,  and  that  the  trustees 
were  obliged  to  make  up  this  deficit.  The  official 
records,  however,  disprove  that  story,  (or  they  show 
that  he  collected '■8625.25  over  all  expenses,"  and 
that  out  of  this  amount  he  was  paid  $175.00  for  his 

Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  in  his  history  of  the  Wyandotte 
Mission,  gives  incidentally  the  following  account  of 
one  of  his  visits  to  Detroit,  during  this  period  i 


Soon  after,  this  n 

M.  E.  Meeting  Hou 


Jam 


iHt  aume  a£  Ihc  Chris 
lility  of  Indians  beinj 


■fhev 

cuuld  1 

ell  of  theit  con 

imdl" 

«11  as  thoufh 

.Bhc  up 

by  Christian  pa 

h«0    t 

s  hym 

n  in  Wyandolt, 

On  April  22,  1823,  the  Governor  and  Judges  gave 
Lots  55  and  56  in  Section  ;,  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Gratiot  and  Farrar  Streets,  to  "  Rotfert  Abbott, 
Philip  Warren,  Jerry  Dean,  Robert  P.  Lewis,  James 
Kapple,  John  Ramsey,  John  Farmer,  B.  F.  H. 
Witherell,  and  Israel  Noble,"  as  the  trustees  of  the 
society.  The  deed  provided  that  a  church  should 
be  erected  before  March  19,  1826.  The  erection  of 
the  church  was  commenced  soon  after  the  deed  was 
received,  but  the  work  moved  slowly,  and  the  funds 
were  all  gone  before  the  walls  were  completed. 


tcumEpeclly.  nut 
icause  the  days  arc 
and  a  ftw  Joined  c 
(,m  Sunday,  Dec. 


of  the  Lamb.    Thi 
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occasionally  read  by  a  young  man  named  John 
Oiven.  In  1830  Alvan  Billings  was  pastor.  He 
was  i^uci'eeded  in  1831  by  Henry  Colclazcr. 

The  following  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
one  quarterly  conference  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Colclnzer  affords  several  illustrations  of  old-time 
methods : 


Iti    825  W  I  am  S  mi  ons     as  appointed  to  De- 

tro      and  d  nnj,  n  ere  held  in 

e     Id  Un    e  liu  d    >,   o     Ba  c     Street  near 


In  1826  Zarah  H.  Coston  was  appointed  as  pas- 
tor. He  undertook  to  tit  up  the  church,  making  a 
pulpit  himseif;  there  was  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  and 
the  seats  were  rough  boards,  supported  at  either 
end  by  pieces  of  short  plank  piled  together.  The 
building,  though  never  formally  dedicated,  was  used 
from  1826  to  1833.  It  was  farouton  thecommons, 
witli  only  an  occasional  board  or  stone  for  a  walk, 
and  in  wet  weather  there  was  no  lack  of  room  for 
those  who  attended.  The  society  realized,  as  early 
lis  1828.  that  the  location  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
anil  sought  to  exchange  with  the  Governor  and 
J.ulges  for  a  more  eligible  site,  but  no  exchange 
could  be  made.  During  1827  Rev.  Wm.  Runnells. 
one  of  the  preachers  (or  Detroit  circuit,  preached 
several  times  in  this  church.  Rev.  Arza  Brovm,  who 
was  pastor  in  1K28-1829,  obtained  funds  for  and 
laid  a  plank  walk  to  the  church,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  greatly  increased. 

In  September,  1 829,  the  membership  was  seventy- 
eight.  During  these  years,  when  the  pastor  was 
unavoidably  detained,  one  of  Wesley's 


IN  ROIIHKT  AHBmT,  Ksy.'s,  Ol'FICE,  OCTOBER  , 
Resoht./.  I.  That  John  Owen  and  Orson  Eddy  bi 
Ris^ved,  i.  Thai  the  preacher  in    charge  be  i 


Ki!o!vid.  f   That  we  than 
!e.  and  thetvomenon  ther 


H     CciuCLAJEH,  Pf. 


le  Sabbath  ;  jrd.  thai 

.-.  Knapp,  Jerry  Dean,  and  Mr.  0« 

,fter  whkh  the  meeting  adjoiimed. 
jEKi^v   Dean, 


On  June  18,  1834,  the  trustees  were  authorized  by 
pecial  Act  to  dispose  of  the  old  lot.  On  May  15, 
1833.  Mr.  Withercll,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  paid 
a,;  [oo  for  the  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wood- 
\  ord  Avenue  and  Congress  .Street.  On  June  11, 
[833,  the  society  ordered  that  the  old  church  and 
lots  be  advertised  for  sale,  and  Messrs.  Witherell 
id  Owen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain 
plans  for  a  new  church  -.  and  on  June  27,  this  notice 
appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Advertiser ; 


trustees  u(  IhE  Methodi.l 
St  a  new  HoiiM  of  Worah 

■ms  apply  to 


J.Dea 


On  January  24.  1834,  the  committee  reported  the 
sale  of  the  old  church  and  lots  for  $1,500,  jMyable 
one  third  in  cash,  one  third  in  six  months,  and 
one  third  in  nine  months.  Prior  to  this  sale,  on 
June  5,  1833,  the  Common  Council  had  given  the 
society  permission  to  remove  the  Council  House 
from  Earned  Street  near  Woodward  Avenue  to  the 
lot  on  Congress  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  church  they 
were  about  to  erect.  In  this  new  location  the  build- 
ing was  used  for  services  until  the  completion  of  the 
church.  The  new  church,  built  of  wood,  cost 
$3,000,  and  was  dedicated  July  13,  1834,  during  the 
pastorate  of  Elijah  Crane ;  he  came  in  the  fall  of 
1833  and  remained  two  years.  On  July  11,  1834, 
on  account  of  a  debt  hanging  over  the  building,  the 
trustees  resolved  to  rent  one  half  of  the  slips  in  the 
church  at  a  minimum  price  of  six  dollars  each, 
w'ith  the  privilege  of  retaining  them  for  five  years  by 
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payment  of  the  rent  yearly  in  advance.     The  pas- 
tor's salary,  in  1840,  was  8636. 

The  successive  pastors  after  Mr.  Crane,  up  to 
1850,  were:  1835,  William  Herr;  1836-1838,  Rev. 
(subsequently  Bishop)  Edward  Thompson ;  1838,  J 
E.  Chaplain,  1839-1841,  Henry  Colclazer;  1841,  A, 
M,  Fitch  ;  1842,  James  S.  Harrison;  1843,  James  b. 
Harrison  and  Jonathan  Blanchard  ;  1844,  James  V. 
Watson;  1845-1847,  J.  A,  Baughman ;  1847,  O. 
Mason  and  E.  Crane  (temporary  supply):  1848- 
1850.  S.  U.  Simonds. 

Early  in  1848  the  building  of  a  new  church  began 
to  b&  agitated,  and  on  February  16  it  was  resolved 
to  sell  the  property  then  occupied. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  church  the  choice  lay 
between  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  iihelby 
Streets  and  the  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and  State  Street. 
finally  decided  to 
buy  the  first- 
named  lot,  but  as 
their  decision  was 
not  wholly  satis- 
factory, the  sub- 
ject was  referred 
to  the  class  leaders 
of  the  church,  aiid 
they  reported  in 
favor  of  the  lot  on 
\\'ix>dward  Ave- 
nue.    On  June  36 


purchase    the    lot 
on     Woodward 
Avenue  at  $2,oc», 
and  four  days  after 
the  deed  was  made. 
On    March    2Z, 
1849,  the  lot  on  the  con 
and  Congress  Street  w; 
a  brick  church 
1  Sunday,  April  8, 
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M,  Arnold ;  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Arnold  an 
entrance  to  the  church  on  the  south  side  was  built, 
and  other  improvements  made,  and  on  July  14  the 
audience  room  was  re-opened  for  service.  From 
1863.-1865  J.  M.  Buckley  was  pastor.  The  sermons 
of  Mr.  Buckley  were  highly  appreciated,  and  during 
his  pastorate  many  persons  who  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  so  doing  commenced  to  attend  the  church, 
and  the  building  became  too  small  for  the  con- 
gregations. 

It  so  happened  that  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Buckley  the  church  building  of  the 
Congress  Street  M,  E.  Society  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
that  society  soon  decided  to  build  in  a  new  location, 
and  purchased  five  lots  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  Woodward  and  Adams  Avenues  for  88,600. 
Meantime,  wliile  arranging  their  plans,  the  congre- 


gation worshiped  i 
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er  of  Woodward  Avenue 
;  sold  for  87.000,  The 
in  the  new  lot  was  begun, 
1849,  the  basement  was 
first  used  for  public  worship.  Dunng  the  previous 
week  the  old  church  was  moved  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  Lafayette  and  Fourth  Streets  to  be  used 
as  a  Mission  Church. 

The  new  church  was  fifty-five  by  seventy-eight 
feet  and  cost  $11,000.  It  had  galleries  on  three 
sides,  and  could  seat  seven  hundred  persons.  The 
audience  room  was  dedicated  on  June  2,  1850. 
The  morning  sermon  was  by  Dr.  Edward  Thomp- 
son, then  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
to  the  afternoon  Professor  Seager.  of  Buffalo, 
preached.  From  1850-1852,  E.  H.  Pilcher  was 
pastor;  1852-1854,  W.  H.  Collins;  1854-1856.  A. 
D.  Wilbor;  1856-1858,  F.  A.  Blades;  1858,  S. 
Clements;    1859-1861,  S.  Reed;    1861-1863,  John 


public  halls.     At  the 

trustees  of  the 
First  Church  had 
undtr  considera 
tion  the  ••election 
of  1  Mte  for  a  nc« 
church  Ere  lon^ 
committees  from 
the  two  churches 
were  m  consult i 
tion  and  ^f ter  se\ 
eral  conferences 
in  February  1864, 


the  tuo  societies 
and  bui'd  a  stone 
church  to  cost  not 
less  than  850,000. 
on  the  site  selected  by  the  Congress  Street  Church, 
the  building  to  be  erected  in  the  name  of  the  First  M. 
E.  Church  as  the  older  corporation,  bat  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church,  which 
name  had  been  selected  by  the  Congress  Street 
Society.  There  was  also  included  in  the  agreement 
the  contribution  of  $2,500  towards  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  on  JefTerson  Avenue,  and  the  partial  support 
of  a  pastor  there  for  three  years. 

On  March  14,  1864,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  as  a  building  committee  for  the  new 
church;  John  Owen,  David  Preston,  L,  L.  Farns- 
worth,  John  Kendall,  Aaron  C.  Fisher.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  First 
Church  was  818,000,  and  that  of  (he  Congress 
Street  Church  817.500.  The  old  edifice  of  the  First 
Church  was  finally  sold  for  $23,000,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congress  Street  Society,  aside  from  the 
lots  netted  $13,500. 
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The  Sunday  schools  of  the  two  churclies  were 
united,  and  met  together  for  the  first  time  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1864.  The  occasion  was  observed  with 
appropriate  exercises. 

It  was  soon  decided  to  build  a  chapel  as  well  as 
a  church;  this  necessitated  more  ground,  and  on 
October  2r,  1864,  two  lots  facing  on  Adams  Ave- 
nue were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $2,500.  The 
erection  of  the  chapel  was  commenced,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1865,  the  building  was  dedicated.  The 
total  cost,  including  the  furnishing,  was  $27,834; 
the  size  of  the  building  is  fifty-two  by  ninety-four 
feet,  and  it  seats  five  hundred  persons. 

On  the  completion  of  the  cha|>el,  as  neither  it  nor 
the  old  church  was  large  enough  for  the  congrega- 
tion, the  Detroit  conference  appointed  Kev.  J.  H. 
McCarty  as  associate  pastor,  and  he  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley  preached  alternately,  morning  and  evening, 
to  the  two  congregations.  From  the  fall  of  1866  to 
that  of  [867  Kev,  J.  H.  McCartv  and  Rev.  L.  R. 
Fiske  were  associated  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
Rev.  L.  R.  Fiske  became  the  sole  pastor. 

On  July  2,  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  church,  $13,200  was  subscribed 
towards  a  church  building,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  exercises. 
On  November  17,  1867,  it  was  completed,  and  dedi- 
cated with  services  conducted  in  the  morning  by 
liishop  M.  Simpson,  in  the  afternoon  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Eddy,  and  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley. 

The  burden  of  solicitinc;  the  funds  for  the  erection 
of  both  chapel  and  church  fell  largely  upon  Da\)d 
Pre  ton  and  his  presentation  cf  the  chims  of  tht 
chu  eh  and  plea  for  funds  rn  tilt  da\  of  dedicatif  n 
was  a  combimtion  of  power  and  eloquence  born 
of  feeling  prjbiblv  ne^er  excelled  on  an)  similar 
occasion  In  the  work  of  paving  for  the  church 
the  services  of  John  Owen  its  long  time  treasurer 
were  espeiiallj  \aluable  under  his  management 
no  bills  have  e\er  goni.  unpaid  whether  the  church 
was  or  was  not  m  possession  of  funds 

The  enure  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred 
and  t  \  entv  three  feet  general « idth  fift j  eight  feet 
width  including  transepts  ninety  feet  height  from 
ground  to  ridge  of  roof,  seventy  feet,  to  top  of  tower, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  It  seats  i,2oo 
and  can  accommodate  1.500.  Including  the  furnish- 
ing, it  cost  $92,000  exclusive  of  the  ground  and  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  chapel. 

In  order  to  insure  light  on  the  eastern  side  ofthe 
chapel,  and  as  a  site  for  a  parsonage,  the  church,  on 
September  28,  1868,  bought  Lots  8  and  9  on  Adams 
-Avenue  for  the  sum  of  84,800,  making  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  grounds  $1 3,900.  The  frontage 
on  Woodward  Avenue  is  100  feet  and  on  Adams 
Avenue  238.79  feet. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Fiske  ceased  about  two  years 
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after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  from  the  fall 
of  1869  to  the  fall  of  1870  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Cocker,  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  and  Rev. 
G.  G.  Lyon.  From  1870-1873  Rev.  W.  X.  Ninde, 
D.  D.,  was  in  charge,  assisted  the  first  year  by  Rev. 
C.C.  Yemans.  In  1873  Rev.  L.  R,  Fiske,  D.  D.. 
again  became  the  pastor,  and  remained  for  three 
years.  He  was  assisted  the  last  two  years  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Atchinson,  who  had  the  morning  mission  Sun- 
day school  especially  in  charge. 

During  Mr,  Fiske 's  pastorate,  in  May,  1874,  the 
church  published  five  hundred  copies  of  a  hymnal  of 
two  hundred  pages,  compiled  under  its  direction  by 
the  organist,  Professor  L.  H.  Thomas.  It  found 
favor  with  several  other  congregations,  and  was 
used  until  displaced  by  the  denominational  hymnal. 
In  the  fall  of  1876  Rev.  W.  X.  Ninde.  D.  D.,  (now 
Bishop),  WHS  for  the  second  time  appointed  pastor, 
and  served  until  the  fall  of  1879.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Bayliss.  D.  D.,  who  remained  until  the 
fall  of  1882,  when  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Ramsay,  D.  D., 
entered  upon  the  pastorate.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  |>ews  were  rented  for  one  year  with  the  privi- 
lege of  retaining  for  three  years  at  the  same  rental, 
and  il)L'v  brought  a  larger  price  than  ever  before. 
In  the  fall  of  1885,  Rev.  W.  S.  Studley,  D,  D.,  be- 
As  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  larger  churches, 
various  societies  for  the  promotion  of  particular  lines 
of  church  work  have  been  organized  among  the  mem- 
bers, A  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
May  14,  1844,  reorganized  as  a  Missionary  and  Be- 
nevolent Society  on  November  7,  1855,  changed  to  a 
Church  Furnishing  Society  in  1864,  and  on  December 
10,  i867,againorganizedasaBenevolent Society.  Its 
special  object  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  the 
church,  but  from  time  to  time  it  has  turned  its 
efforts  in  various  other  directions.  The  first  young 
people's  prayer-meeting  in  the  city  was  organiied  in 
connection  with  this  church  in  November.  1855.  It 
h;is  been  continuously  successful,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Young  People's  Society. 

During  1883  the  society  erected  an  elegant  par- 
sonage vi'ith  stone  front  facing  Adams  Avenue.  It 
cost,  with  its  furni.'ihings.  about  $12,000.  The 
annua!  expenses  of  the  church  average  about  $8,000. 
Ill  1 S83  $7,000  was  realized  from  pew  rents.  About 
$1,000  is  received  annually  from  ordinary  Sunday 
collections.  The  pastor  is  paid  $3,000,  the  sexton 
$700,  and  the  choir  costs  about  $1,100  a  year.  The 
value  of  the  property  in  1880  was  $150,000.  The 
society  is  entirely  free  from  debt. 

The  average  attendance  at  morning  service  in 
t88o  was  600.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
several  decades  has  been:  1830,  78;  1840,  241; 
1850,198;  1860,269:  1870,(100;  1880,769.  Since 
January  I.  1879.  a  paper,  called  The  Central  Mirror, 
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has  been  published,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school.  From  1S70  the  church 
has  had  especially  in  its  charge  a  morning  mission 
Sunday  school,  organized  in  1844. 
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northeast  corner  of  Congress  and  Randolph  Streets 
for  $900,  and  to  build  a  brick  church  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  13,754. 

The  church,  (orty-two  by  sixty-seven  feet,  was 
completed  and  the  basement  dedicated  with  a  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Noah  Levings,  on  September  14,  1845. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  dedicated  July  24, 
1846,  with  a  sermon  by  the  eloquent  and  eccentric 
Rev.  John  N.  Maffiit.  Some  days  after  Mr.  Maffitt 
delivered  a  lecture,  as  appears  from  the  following 
newspaper  notice: 

Rev.  Proiesaor  MalBll  «ill  deliver  a  leelure  in  the  nen-  brick 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Congress  Street,  this  evening, 
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On  July  \7,  1870,  the  school  was  operied  in  a 
new  location,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Hastings  Streets.  The  original  cost  of  the 
property  was  $4,000,  and  $  2,ooo  additional  was  spent 
in  improvements.  In  June,  1883,  the  property  was 
siild  for  $3,458.  The  school  was  then  reorganized 
^nd  continued  in  the  same  location. 

Congress  Street  Church, 

At  the  conference  of  1843,  Rev,  Jonathan  lilan- 
chard  was  appointed  to  Detroit  to  aid  in  organizing 
this  church.  Under  his  leadership  several  members 
of  the  First  Church,  with  some  new  members,  or- 
ganized this  society.  !n  1844  Rev.  R.  R.  Richards 
was  appointed  as  the  first  pastor  and  served  two 
years.  Services  were  at  first  held  in  Mechanics' 
Hall,  then  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  May,  1845,  the 
society  began  worshiping  in  the  United  States  Court 
Room,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  A\'enue  and  Cris- 
"iild  Street. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on 
March  17, 1845.  The  following  persons  were  present: 
William  Scott,  S.  W.  Higgins,  William  Phelps,  J. 
3.  Trask,  Charles  Lee,  J.  H,  Van  Dyke,  and  L.  L. 
Famsworth.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  following 
flay,  Tt  was  resolved  to  purchase  the  lot  on  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli. 

In  1846  Rev,  James  F.  Davidson  served  as  pas- 
tor, and  was  succeeded  in  1847  by  Rev.  Harrison 
Morgan.  The  salar)'  of  the  pastor  at  this  time  was 
$400,  and  of  course  donation  parties  were  made  use 
of  to  help  raise  the  amount.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted 
that  these  misnomers  are  things  of  the  past  in 
Detroit,  and  yet  they  ivcre  marked  occasions,  for 
the  good  cheer  and  friendly  intercourse  that  pre- 
vailed. The  parsonage  during  this  period  was  on 
Congress  Street  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

In  the  tall  of  1849  Rev.  Cicorge  Taylor  became 
the  pastor.  During  his  pastorate,  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  through  an  introduction  from  Colonel  J.  II. 
Grayson,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lieutenant 
U.  S.  Grant,  and  as  a  result  Lieutenant  Grant 
rented  a  pew  in  the  church  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  during  his  stay  in  Detroit.  When  Gen- 
eral Grant  became  President,  he  testified  on  several 
occasions  his  esteem  for  his  former  pastor,  both  by 
word  and  deed. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  Rev.  John  Russell  was  ap- 
pointed pastor;  in  1852,  Rev.  C.  C.  Olds;  in  1853. 
Rev,  William  Mahon,  and  then  for  two  years  Rev, 
M.  Hickey  was  pastor. 

In  1855  the  old  steps  in  front  of  the  church  were 
removed,  and  a  new  entrance  with  other  improve- 
ments made.  At  this  lime  a  Library  Ass 
with  several  hundred  volumes,  w: 
regular  meetings  were  held  (or  social  i 
and  the  exchange  of  books,  and  there  was  much 
actiWty  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

From  1856  to  1858  Rev.  A.  J.  Eldred  was  pastor. 
On  October  i,  1856,  the  society  purchased  the  Good- 
rich property  on  Randolph  Street  for  a  parsonage, 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  From  1858  to  i860  Rev.  F.  A. 
Blades  was  pastor.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  on 
October  18,  1858,  it  was  resolved  to  take  in  the  old 
parsonage  lot  on  Congress  Street  and  i 
length  of  the  church  fifty  feet. 
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The  extension  was  completed  and  the  church  re- 
opened on  January  22,  1859.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provements was  $2,500,  including  the  fitting  up  of 


until  January  3,  1864.  The  last  public  services  of 
the  organization  were  held  on  that  day,  as  the 
society  had  virtually  decided  to  unite  with  the 
WocM^ward  Avenue  Church,  and  build  on  the  corner 
of  Woodward  and  Adams  Avenues. 

The  number  of  members  in  1850  was  ijo;  in 
i860,  182. 

Tabernacle  Church. 

This  society,  which  at  different  times  was  desig- 
nated also  by  the  names  of  ■'  Lafayette  Street "  and 
"  Trinity,"  was  organized  and  incorporated  May  i, 
1849.  Their  first  church,  a  wooden  building,  was 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue  and 
Fourth  Street.  It  was  the  old  building  formerly 
located  on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Congress  Street.  On  its  removal  to  the  new  site 
the  building  was  extensively  repaired,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1849,  it  was  dedicated  anew.  The  parson- 
rear  of  the  church,  was  built  about  1854. 


two  stores  in  the  basement.  On  February  5 
the  (Joodrich  property  was  sold  to  I'eier  Henkel  for 
$6,500.  This  year  Rev.  F.  W.  May  was  pa.stor ;  in 
1861  hewas  succeeded  by  Rev.  O.  W.Sanborn, and 
during  his  pastorate,  on  January  14.  1862,  the 
society  bought  of  Governor  Cass  two  lots  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  George  Streets  for 
%\.i<xs,  and  soon  after  erected  a  parsonage  thereon 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  Rev.  J.  S,  Smart  was  appointed 
to  the  church,  and  became  the  last  pastor  of  the 
organization. 

The  church  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  on  July 
18,  1863.  Immediately  after  the  fire  services  were 
inaugurated  in  a  hall  on  Woodward  Avenue,  l>e- 
tween  State  and  Grand  River  Streets,  and  continued 
until  October  25.  Tlie  society  then  commenced  to 
hold  services  in  Young  Men's  Hall,  remaining  there 


Early  in  1868  the  church  was  again  repjured 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,  and  on  February  1 
was  rededicated  with  a  sermon  by  liishop 
Thompson.  After  five  years  more  of  service, 
it  was  decided  to  sell  the  property  and  build 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  the  last  service  in 
the  old  church  was  held  on  August  24,  1873. 
The  property  was  sold  for  $11,000  and  the 
church  torn  down. 

Meantime  lots  had  been  purchased  on  the 
northeast  corner  o(  Howard  and  lourth 
Streets  at  a  cost  of  $8,000:  the  chapel  built 
thereon  was  dedicated  October  26,  1873.  On 
September  13.  1874.  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated. It  seats  875.  The  church  and  chapel, 
including  the  furnishing,  cost  $38,700. 
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The  properly  in  year 


till  Lhurch  was  reopened  on  Ottohtr  16  18H7. 
Ihe  a\erage  attendants  at  morning  slimi-  in 
iSRowas  125  Number  of  members  in  1850  43; 
i36o  58    1870  225    1880  234 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors:  1849,  J.  ]. 
Perry;  1850,  L.  D.  IViee;  i85r,  George  Taylor; 
1852-1854,  M.  Hickey;  1854-1856,  William  H. 
Pcrrinc:  1856-1858.  J.  F.Davidson;  1858,  Robert 
Itird;  1859-1861,  D.  C.  Jacokes;  1861.  Seth  Reed, 
1862-1865,  J-  C.  Wortley;  1865-1867.  O,  Whit- 
morc;  i867-t870.  E.  E,  Caster;  1870-1873,  J. 
McEldowney;  1873-1876,  W.  H.  Pearee;  1876,1.. 
R.  Fiske ;  fall  of  1877  to  1880,  C.  T.  Allen ;  1880  to 
fall  of  1882,  William  Dawe;  fall  of  1882  to  1883, 
John  Alabaster;  1883  to  1886,  E.  W.  Ryan  ;  La86- 
,  W.  Dawe. 

Simpson  Church. 

This  society,  also  formerly  designated  as  "Sev- 
enth Street,"  "Walnut  Street"  and  " Sixth  Street " 
^^.  E.  Church,  grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  school 
established  in  1853  by  Rev.  M.  Hickey  and  Welling- 
ton Willetts.  The  school  was  designed  as  a  help  to 
the  Lafayette  Ave.  M.  E.  Church,  where  Mr.  Hickey 
was  then  stationed.  It  began  Iti  the  parlor  of  a  Mr. 
Elliott,  on  Seventh  Street  near  Walnut.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union 
a  church  with  ten  members  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856.  The  first  brick  church  was  built  on 
a  lot  donated  by  Colonel  N.  Prouty,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets,  then 
worth  $300.  The  building  was  dedicated  June  15, 
1R56,  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
church  seated  150,  and  cost  f.SOO- 

A  Board  of  Trustees  had  been  created  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1854.  to  hold  title  to  the  lot  donated.  In 
'868,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School  Union  of  the   M.  E.  Church,  and  especially 


through  the  efforts  of  David  Preston,  a  large  lot, 
fronting  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  south  side  of 
Oand  River  Avenue  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  feet  on  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  was  purchased 
for84,5C»;and  on  August  24,  1868,  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  church  was  laid,  and  on  December  5, 
1869,  the  basement  was  dedicated.  The  main  audi- 
ence room  was  dedicated  July  22,  1870. 

The  old  church  property  sold  for  82,600.  The 
new  building  cost  $37,325.  and  _seats  j ,000  per- 
sons. The  average  attendance  in  1S80  was  300. 
It  is  named  Simpson  Chuch,  in  honor  of  Ilishop 
Simpson. 

In  1876  the  brick  parsonage  was  built  in  the  rear 
of  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  pastor's 
salary  in  1880  was  $1,600.  The  total  annual  expen- 
ses were  then  $4,000.  of  which  $250  were  for  the 
ch;iir.  The  yearly  receipts  from  pews  was  $3,000. 
Number  of  members  in  i860,  30;  in  1870,  124;  i" 
1880,  371,  Value  of  property  in  rSSo,  $40,000. 
During  the  summer  of  1883  extensive  repairs  and 
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im|>ro\'emenl';  were  made  to  the  church,  and 
formally  reopened  October  14,  1883,  with 


ber  of  seats  400.     The  cost  of   the  alterations  and 
improvements  was  $3,700,     On  December  19,  1875, 


gt  n 
Edwards:  1860.  John  Levinglon;  1861-1B63,  J.  W. 
Kellogg;  1863,  J.  M.  Arnold;  1864,  H.  N.  Brown; 
" ;,  S.  P.  Warner;  1866,  M.  Hickey;  1867,  S.  K- 
Warren;  1868,  W.  J,  Campbell;  1869-1871.  T.  J, 
Joslin;  1871,  W.  H.  Shier;  1872-187;.  T.  Stalker, 
1875-1878,  W.  W.  Washburn;  1878,  D.  Casler, 
1879-1882,  W.  H,  Poole;  [882-1885,  C.  T.  Allen; 
1885,  H.  C.  Northrupi  1886-         .  M.  C.  Hawks. 

Palmar  Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  formerly  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  Cktirch. 

The  erection  of  this  church  was  provided  for  at 
the  time  the  Congress  Street  and  First  M.  E.  societies 
united.  The  nucleus  for  the  enterprise  was  a  Sunday 
school,  established  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Rice,  in  the  machine-shop  of  her  hus- 
band on  Atwater  Street.  The  school  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  a  boit  house  farther  up  the 
river,  and  merged  into  the  church  school  \heti  the 
building  of  this  society  was  erected 

The  original  church,  on  tl  e  south  siie  f  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  near  the  west  corner  of  St  Aubin 
Avenue,  cost  $3,675.  The  lot  which  s  n  nety-six 
by  two  hundred  feet,  cost  %  500  The  church  was 
dedicated  on  December  23,  1866,  R  L  0  Hav  n 
preaching  the  sermon.     The  socle  j  p 

ated  December  30.  1866,  at  which  h    y 

persons  became  members. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  the  building  i 
the  addition  of  a  wing  on  each  sid 
additional  seats  were  gained,  making  h 


g  d  b> 


as  the  Mary  W,  Palmer  Memorial  M.  E.  Churcli 
in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 
She  was  one  of  the  earliest  Methodists  residing  in 
Detroit,  and  her  son  has  been  a  liberal  contributor 
to  this  and  other  Methodist  interests. 

The  pastors  have  been:  i866,  M.  Hickey;  1867- 
1870,  A.  F.  Bourns;  1870-1873,  E.  E.  Caster; 
1873-1875.  A.  R.  Bartiett;  1875,  J.  M.  Fuller; 
1876,  E.  H.  Pilcher  and  D.  C.  Jacokes;  1877-1880, 
R.  S.  Pardington;  1880-1882,  C.  T.  Allen;  fall 
of   1882  to  1886,  William  Dawe;  1886-        .  W, 

Pre\ton  formerly  Fort  Street  Church. 
This  society  mav  be  called  in  part  the  outgrovrth 
of  a  mission  Sunday  -ichool  established  in  1856 
under  direction  of  a  City  Methodi=it  Sunday  School 
Union,  in  a  pnvate  hou'se  on  Thompson  now 
Twelfth  Street  In  1857  the  school  «as  moved  to 
the  public  school  huildm^  on  Lafontaine  now 
Fifteenth  Street  holding  its  first  session  there  on 
June  14  In  the  fall  of  1838  it  was  again  moved 
this  time  into  the  newlj  erected  Second  German 
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M.  E.  Church,  A  mission  school  was  also  established, 
at  a  later  day,  in  Springwells,  by  Edwin  Reeder,  at 
the  corner  of  Indian  Avenue  and  Fort  Street. 

In  1871  several  persons  who  had  been  specially 
interested  in  these  mission  schools  decided  to  erect 
a  building  for  their  permanent  home.  A  lot  was 
purchased  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fort  and 
Twenty-second  Streets  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  and  p 
wooden  building,  forty  by  forty-six  feet,  seating  400, 
and  costing  $7,500,  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated 
October  15,  1871.  Both  of  the  mission  Sunday 
schools  were  moved  into  the  building.  The  society 
was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  on  February  22,  1874, 
a  church  was  organized  with  30  members.  In  t88o 
the  membership  was  125, 

The  pastor's  salary  in  1880  was  $i,zoo,  and  the 
totil  yearly  expenses  $1,800.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty was  $3,000.     The  average  attendance  was  1 20. 

The  clnirch  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher, 
presiding  eider,  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  Rev.  R.  S. 
I'ardington  was  appointed  pastor,  and  served  until 
tiiefaljof  1877.  His  successors  have  been :  1877- 
i88o,W.  Q.  Burnett;  1880,  G.  W.  Lowe;  1881- 
1883,  H.  A.  Merrill;  1883-1885,  C.  M.  Stewart; 
1885,  S.  Plantz;  1886,  P.  R.  Parrish ;  1887- 
E.  B.  liancroft.  In  1886  this  society  and  the  Wesley 
Church  were  united,  and  in  1887  the  name  was 
clianged  to  the  Preston  M.  E.  Church,  and  (he 
society  began  the  erection  of  anew  building  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Lambie  Place. 
The  lot  cost  $3,000,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  §12,500.  The  Fort  Street  property  was 
sold  for  $4,000,  and  the  Wesley  Church  for  81,859, 
the  purchasers  assuming  an  indebtedness  of  about 
Si, 400. 

Haven,  formcrfy  Si.rf.'enth  Street  CImrch. 

The  begiiming  of  this  society  dates  from  a  iiiis- 
sioii  school  begun  in  May,  1869.  It  was  soon  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  church,  and  a  society  was 
incorporated  August  32,  1871.  On  September  11, 
1871,  the  corner-stone  of  the  brick  church,  fifty-six 
by  sixty-seven  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  Sixteenth 
Street  at  the  junction  of  Walnut  (now  Bagg) 
Street,  was  laid.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated 
July  28,  1872.  It  occupies  two  lots,  which  cost 
$1,200,  The  buildingcost  $[o,ooo,  and  seated  350, 
The  average  attendance  in  1880  was  150.  The 
pastor's  salary  was  $800,  and  the  total  yearly  ex- 
penses of  the  church  Sr,20O.  The  property  was 
valued  at  $11,000.  The  number  of  members  was  8z. 
In  1885  the  building  was  enlarged  and  refitted  at  a 
cost  of  $4,313.  It  was  re-opened  September  20. 
1885,  and  now  seats  400. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  pastors:  1873,  H. 
N.  Brown;  1874-1876,  L.  P,  Davis;  1876,  L.  H. 
Dean,  S.   E.  Warren;     1877-1878,    John    Russell, 
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[,  L.  E. 


L.  H,  Dean;  1879,  j.  C.  Higgins  ;  18 
Lennox:;   1881-1883,  T.  H.  Baskerville  :   1883-1S86. 
C.B.Spencer;   1S86-         ,  C.  S   Eastmaii, 
Junction  Church. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  the  efforts  of  the  pre- 
siding elder,  Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher,  this  church  was 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  Clippert  Avenue,  between 
Audrain  and  Edwards  Streets,  in  Springwells.  Al- 
though unfinished,  without  e\ 
was  dedicated  on  Sunday  after 
and  from  that  time  services  we 
the  Sabbath. 

The  following  month  a  \ 
commenced,  and  on  July  9  a 
organized.    The  la; 


being   lathed, 
ion,  June  ]8,  1876. 
;  held  regularly  on 

2ekly  prayer-meeting 

1  Sabbath  school  was 

1876  was  held  on 


September  17.  As  the  church  building  was  too  un- 
comfortable for  further  use,  a  room  near  the  present 
location  was  leased,  and  a  union  Sunday  school 
organized.  On  February  4,  1877,  Rev.  J.  M.  Ker- 
rige  began  to  hold  services  at  the  Junction,  and  on 
March  11  a  church  class  with  ten  members  was 
organized.  During  this  year  a  lot  in  a  new  location 
was  given  the  society  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Leavitt,  but  it  was 
deemed  too  small  for  the  church.  Mr.  C.  R.  Mabley 
then  gave  one  lot  to  the  society,  and  sold  it  another, 
and  the  church  was  moved  from  Clippert  Avenue  to 
the  west  side  of  Welch  Avenue,  between  Plumer  and 
Leavitt  Streets.  It  its  new  location  it  was  dedi- 
cated on  October  28,  1877,  by  Rev.  F,  A.  Blades. 
In  the  fall  of  1880  the  lot  given  by  Mr,  Leavitt  was 
.sold,  and  the  cost  of  moving  and    fitting  up  the 
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cliaruli  paid  .. 
in  1880.  had 


The  entire  property,  as  it  was 
?o.  had  cost  $2,000  and  was  worth  $2,500. 
iiie  church  had  180  sittings,  and  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  50  persons.  Up  to  the  fall 
of  18S2  it  had  no  regular  pastor,  but  was  c^red  for 
by  Rev.  r.  A.  Blades.  After  that  time  it  had  the 
following  pastors:  1882,  J.  A.  l-owry ;  1883H.A. 
Merrill-  1884-1886,  W.Newey  ;  1886, S.  P.  Warner. 


January  28, 
persons,  and 


„  it  was  dedicated.  Il  seats  270 
be  made  to  accommodate  about 
CO  more  me  average  attendance  at  the  school  at 
time  of  dedication  was  180.  Ihe  pastors  have  been 
as  follows:  1884-1885,  Rev.  J.  Rose;  1885,  L  K. 
Lennoj: ;  .  886^  .  E.  B.  Bancroft.  Uurmg  .886, 
it  was  decided  to  unite  with  the  Fort  Street  M.  E. 
Church  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  the  properly  was 
sold  to  the  Christian  Church  for  $3,250- 


D  ba\  Lhmih 
This  society  is  the  result  of  ■\  Sunday  school 
established  in  the  upper  story  of  t  public  school 
building  on  May  i  1881  On  November  20  a 
church  was  organised  and  on  June  1  i8'i2  its 
buildmg  on  the  south  side  of  the  mer  roid  just 
east  oE  the  village  of  Delra\  was  deditated  It  cost 
$1  550  the  lot  valued  at  $500  wis  donated  bj  M 
W.  Field.  The  first  regular  pastor,  Rev.  S.  P.  War- 
ner, was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1S82.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1884  by  W.  Nevvey,  and  in  1886  by 
JohnDaker.  Numberof  membersin  1882,  56.  Tlie 
names  of  the  first  trustees  were  recorded  in  tlie 
county  clerk's  office  December  16,  1882.  During 
1883  an  addition  to  the  church,  costing  8400,  wat 
erected. 

Wesley  Church,  EAfiiicl. 
This  society  liad  its  beginnings  in  a  Sunday  school 
estabUshed  by  the  M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday  School 
Union.  The  school,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  George  Hargreaves,  began  on  February  12, 
1882.  in  a  room  on  Indian  Avenue  near  the  Dix 
Road,  previously  occupied  as  a  saloon.  The 
school  flourished,  and  a  lot  was  procured  on  tlie 
northwest  corner  of  Vinewood  Avenue  and  Dix 
Road,  at  a  cost  of  S1.700,  A  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost,  including  furnishing,  of  ^2,700,  .-uid  on 


Cass  Avenue  Church. 
This  society  was  organized  May  8,  1882,  by  the 
election  of  nine  trustees  and  a  Board  of  Stewards. 
The  lot  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Cass  and  Selden 
Avenues  was  purchased  and  held  for  the  society 
by  David  Preston;  including  the  interest,  it  cost 
nearly  $g,ooo.  The  chapel,  with  its  furnishings,  cost 
about  $11,000.  It  was  dedicated  December  2, 1883, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bayliss,  D.  D„  preaching  in  the  morning 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield,  D.  D„  in  the  afternoon. 
Its  pastors  have  been:  1883-1886,  W.  W.  Wash- 
bum;   1886-         ,  C.  M.  Cobern. 

Asbiiry  Mission  Chapel. 

This  enterprise  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Sabbath 
school  estabUshed  in  an  unoccupied  building  by  the 
M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday  Scliooi  Union.  A  chapel, 
costing,  with  the  lot,  $1,700,  was  dedicated  October 
7,  1883.  It  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  Gar- 
field Avenue,  just  east  of  Chene  Street.  The  loca- 
tion did  not  prove  a  favorable  one,  and  by  exchange, 
at  a  cost  of  $100,  new  lots  were  procured  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Ferry  Avenue  and  ITubois 
Street  The  building  was  removed  thither  and  re- 
fitted at  a  cost  of  over  $700  tht  amount  bung  paid 
by  the  Central  M  E  Church 

The  opci  ■' 


held  on  September  27 
seat  I/O  The  entcrpnb 
under  the  pastoral  car 
T.  H  Baskerville  H  1 
In  the  f.il   of    1886    W 


new  loiation  HcrL 
The  butkling  imH 
at  different  times 
:vs  H  A  Merrill 
md  J  L  Foxten 
MitilKll   b  ciini 
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Lincoln  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

This  society  was  organized  in  June,  1885.  The 
building  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lin- 
coln and  Putnam  Avenues.  The  lots  cost  $1, zoo, 
and  the  original  building  and  furnishing  $1,300.  It 
was  dedicated  September  6,  1885,  and  seated  250. 

The  pastors  have  bc-en  as  follows:  1885,  O.  W, 
Willeits ;  1886,  C.  B  Spencer    1887    L    P   Da    s 

Woodward  A      i  u    M   E   CI  <r  h 

This  society  had  itsbe^    n  ng  in  aS    idij  s  hool 

established  on  June  7   1885  in  a  st  re  on  W    od 

-Piquette 


began  in  a  mission  school,  established  by  the  Simp- 
son M.  E.  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Sixfeenth  and 
Brecbenridge  Streets,  in  March,  1887,  and  on  De- 
cember 18,  of  the  same  year,  theirnew  building  was 
dedicated.  The  lots  cost  $1,300,  and  the  building 
and  furnishing  65,000. 


First  Oct 


This  society  was  organized  and  intoqjoraled  in 
Mav,  184.7,  '*id  held  their  first  meetings  in  an  old 
\eUov  buildini,  on  Brush  Street,  near  Lariied.  On 
J  ily  5  1848  thee  r  ler  stone  of  their  brick  chinrh. 
on  tl  e  nor  hea  t  c  rner  of  Cro<jha[i  and  lieaubien 
Streets  las  Id  t  d  m  May,  1851.  the  church 
was  dedtated  It  eats  300.  The  lot  cost  $300 
and  the  building 
$3,000.  In  1873 
-s--.^  $2,600  was    ex- 

pend ed  in  re- 
pairs, and  the 
front  of  the 
building  was 
much  imj>roved. 
The  pir'ionage 
butk  in  1857  IS 
in  the  rear  of  the 
chare  h    md  tost 


lllt&^OC 


rht 


1886.    A  church 

bers  was  organ 
iied  the  s  imc 
nionth.  Their 
first  pastor,  Rev. 
y.  A.  Smart,  en- 
tered upon  his  work  in  the  fall  of  18S6. 

Niiide  M.  E.  Church. 
Thi.s  society  grew  out  of  services  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday  school 
Alliance  of  Detroit.  A  church  building  becoming 
desirable,  the  late  George  H.  Hammond  gave  two 
lots,  valued  at  $700,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  and  Visgar  Streets,  and  a  building, 
costing,  with  its  furniture,  $2,000,  was  erected.  !t 
was  dedicated  December  19,  18S6.  Rev.  S.  P. 
Warner,  the  first  pastor,  was  still  serving  in  1887. 

Arnold  M.  E.  Chapel. 

This  chapel,  named  as  a  memorial  of  Rev.  J.  M. 

Arnold,  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sev- 

eniecnih   and    Buchanan   Streets.     The   eiilcrprise 


lih.pi- 


M.  E.  Ch^ipcl.  attendance     in 

1880  was  iro. 
The  number  of  members  in  1850  was  48;  in  1E60, 
78;  ill  [870,  92;  in  1880,  133.  The  pastors  have 
been:  1846,  Charles  Helwig;  1847,  John  M.  Hart- 
man  ;  1848,  Charles  Helwig  and  C.  Grimm:  1849, 
Charles  Helwig ;  i85o-[85r,  John  A.  Kleine:  1852- 
1853,  Jacob  Rothweller;  1854-1855,  P.  F.  Schnei- 
der: 1856,  Emil  Baiir;  i857-[8s8,  N.  Nufer;  1859- 
1860,  John  Schweintert ;  1861-1863,  George  Nach- 
trieb;  1863-1866,  Geo.  Reuter  ;  1866,  C.  Mclitzer ; 
1867-1870,  G.  Schwinn;  1870-1872,  A.  Warns; 
1872-1875,  H.Pullman;  1875-1878,  C.  G.  Hertzer; 
1878-1880,  A.  Loebenstein  ;  1880-1883.  C.  Treu- 
EChel;   1883-1886,  G.Weiler;   1886-         ,   H.  Jend. 


Second  Ger 


I  Church. 


This    society   w'as   organized    in    1S57,    and   on 
September   5,    1858,    dedicated    the   brick   church 
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on  east  side  of  Sixteenth  Street,  then  called  Lasalle 
Avenue,  between  Michigan  Avenue  and  Dalzelle 
Street.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
lot,  $[00.  was  donated  by  J.  W.  Johnston.  The 
church  cost  $1,500.  It  seats  200,  and  the  average 
attendance  in  1880  was  about  100,  The  number  of 
members  in  i860  was  25;  in  1870,  74,  in  1880,  88. 
The  salary  of  the  pastor  was  $600,  and  the  other 
church  expenses  in  1880  footed  up  about  $100.  All 
the  pews  are  free.  The  parsonage  was  built  in  1859 
and  cost  $300. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  pastors; 
1856  Gustavus  Laa-;-  1857-1859  Gustavus  B^^r- 
trams    1859-1861   William  A  Boerns    1861  Jacob 


M.  E.  Chuhc 


Braun;  1862-1865.  C.  G.  Hertzer;  1865,  Henry 
Maentz;  i866-t868,  John  S.  Schneider;  1868-1870, 
Wm.  Borcherding ;  1870,  A,  Meyer;  1871-1874,  J. 
Braun;  1874-1876.  H.  Krill;  1876-1880,  (1.  A.  Ren- 
ter; 1880-1882,  Wm.  Miller;  1882-18S5.  E,  Wun- 
derlich;  1885-1887,  H.  Pullman;  1887-        .J.Kcm. 

Thirty-ucond  Street  German  Church. 
This  society  was  organized,  and  the  church  on 
Thirty-second  Street,  near  Michigan  Avenue,  dedi- 
cated on  February  26,  18S2.  The  lot  rost  Sijoo,  the 
building  cost  $1,100  and  seats  200.  The  pastor^ 
have  been:  1882-1884,  R,  Plueddemann;  1884,  O. 
Rogatzky.  Since  1884  it  has  been  cared  for  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  German  M.  E.  Church. 

Lafayette  Street  African  Church. 
It  may  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  colored 
race  that  one  of  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  to 
the  Indians  in  this  region  was  John  Stewart,  a  free 
man  of  color  and  a  Methodist,  bom  in  Powhattan 
County,  Virginia.  In  November,  1816,  he  arrived 
at  the  Wyandotte  Village,  near  Detroit,  as  a  volun- 


teer Christian  teacher.  His  mission  proved  a  suc- 
cess, as  he  was  both  well  received  and  well  adapted 
for  the  work.  In  1819  his  mission  was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  the  same  year 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was 
organized  and  his  mission  continued. 

A  colored  Methodist  society  was  organized  in 
Detroit  in  1839.  but  was  not  originally  connected 
with  the  African  M.  E.  Church.  Their  first  meet- 
ings were  held  in  an  old  building  located  on  north 
side  of  Congress  Street  near  Woodward  Avenue, 
known  as  Military  Hall  or  Council  House.  It  was 
granted  by  the  Common  Council  to  the  colored 
Methodist  Church  on  July  9,  1839,  and  removed 
within  a  few  weeks  to  Croghan  Street  near 
the  northwest  comer  of  Hastings  Street,  on 
what  was  known  as  Father  Armstrong's  lot. 
While  the  society  was  there  located,  John 
M,  Brown,  now  a  bishop,  was  an  exhorter 
in  the  church.  The  society  remained  on 
Croghan  Street  for  a  year  or  two,  and  on 
May  10,  [841,  was  organized  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church. 
The  building  was  then  moved  to  Fort  Street 
East,  a  little  west  of  Beaubien  Street,  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  formally  dedicated  on  June  14, 
1842;  it  was  used  by  the  society  until  the 
brick  church  on  the  south  side  of  Lafayett.' 
Street,  immediately  in  the  rear,  was  com- 
pleted. The  lot  on  Lafayette  Street  was 
bought  June  5, 1S45,  for  $300.  The  church, 
forty  by  fifty  feet,  was  dedicated  Septemh.-i 
19,  1847,  and  cost  |2,ooo. 
On  JuK  30  18+9  the  societvwis  incor- 
porated On  December  2  1866  after  being  e\ 
itnvneK  repaired  the  church  w^s  re-dedicatcd 
I  lie  repair-!  cost  about  $4000  mcreasing  the -ii/f 
of  the  bmlding  to  fortj  bv  M\t>-e[j,ht  feet  and  \ou 
■.eats  were  gamed      The  church  iicnv  spif,  500 
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In  1880  the  average  attendance  was  300,  the  pas- 
's salary  was  8900,  and  the  total  church  expenses 
about  &i.h°°  per  year.  The  value  of  the  property 
s  $12,000.    The  number  of  members  in  1840  was 


40; 


'35; 


The  names  of  the  pistors  ire  as  follows  184"- 
[S44  Mr  Har)sra\LS  1844  "846  J  Fhomis 
1846-1847     Edward    Da\:s      1847-1848     Edward 


Heart;  1848  to  Augtist,  185O,  Peter  Gardner, 
August,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  J.  Bowman;  Au- 
gust, 1851,  to  August,  1853,  E.  Heart;  1852- 
1854,  Isaac  Williams;  1854-1856.  John  A.  Warren; 
1856-1858,  A.  H.  Turpin;  1858-1860,  A.  R.  Green; 
1860-1862,  John  A.  Warren;  1S62-1864,  R.  A. 
Johnson;  1S64-1865,  H.  J.  Young;  May,  1865,  to 
August,  1867  A.  Mclnto-ih;  1867-1S69,  W.  S. 
Eankford;  1869-1872,  G.C.  Booth;  1872-1874,  A. 
T.  Hall;  January.  1874.  to  August,  1875.  William 
C.  Trevan;  1875  to  March.  1877.  W.  S.  Lankford; 
March,  1 877,  to  August,  G.  C.  Booth ;  August,  1 877, 
to  August,  1879,  J.  Mitchem;  August,  1879,  to 
August,  1882,  I),  r.  Roberts;  August.  iSiii,  lo  1H84, 
A.A.Burleigh:  1884-1886.  J.  Bass;  1886-  ,  J. 
M.  Henderson. 

Ebene^er  African  Church. 
This  society,  located  on  the  north  side  of  Calhoun 
Street,  between  Beaubien  and  St  Antoine  Streets, 
was  organized,  with  thirteen  members,  by  Rev.  G, 
C  Booth,  in  Cook's  Hall  lorner  of  Prospect  and 
Watson  Streets,  on  November  2  1S71  TheSunday  until  October,  1879,  whi 
school  began  the  following   Su*id^\   with   twenty-      Pontiac,  began   to  serve 


three  members.  In  August,  1872,  the  society 
first  occupied  its  own  building  on  Calhoun  Street. 
In  1874  the  old  Second  Congregational  Chapel  was 
purchased,  and  moved  beside  the  former  meeting- 
house of  the  society ;  it  was  dedicated  in  its  new 
location  on  September  5,  1874,  with  a  sermon  by 
Bishop  W  A  Waymin  The  old  building  was 
then  transformed  into  i  parsonage.  The  present 
church  seats  500 

The  average  attendance  in  1880  was  125.  The 
pastor  s  sdlar>  was  $400  and  total  annual  expenses, 
$Soo  The  \alueof  the  property  was  $3,500.  and 
the  number  of  members  83 

The)  had  no  pastor  until  1873;  since  then  the 
pa.storb  haie  bei.n  1873  L  H.  Ward;  1874,  L.  U. 
Crosbv  1S75  H  H  \\ihon  1876-1878,  R.  Jef- 
fries 1878-1S81  J  Simpson  1S81  to  18S4,  L.  I). 
Crosby  18B4-1B86  T  Price;  1886-  ,  J,  H. 
Miller 

Zion   Afttcan  Church. 

A  society  with  se\en  members,  called  the  First 
Independent  M  P  Church  was  organized  in  April, 
870  by  Rev  Henrj  Henderson,  and  a  wooden 
church  on  the  south  side  of  Calhoun  Street,  between 
Hastings  and  Prospect  streets,  was  dedicated 
October  15  1871  Mr  Henderson  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1871  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  A. 
R  Creen  «ho  remained  five  months.  Rev.  John 
Crccn  was  then  pistor  fcr  two  years.  In  1874, 
and  until  about  the  tlosi.  of  1875,  Rev.  James 
Simpson  was  pastor  The  church  then  became 
diiorganized  and  man\  of  the  members  joined 
other  congregations 

The  present  Zion  Church  was  organized  in  1875, 
with  five  members.     In  1880  it  1 


bers.     The  church  was  cared  for  by  v 
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ceeded  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gordon,  who  preached  his 
first  sermon  October  16,  l83l.  In  the  winter  of 
1880  the  building  was  torn  down,  and  the  society 
then  procured,  for  $75.  a  leased  lot  and  building  on 
the  north  side  cf  Ohio  Street,  between  St.  Antoine 
and  Hastings  Streets.  The  building  accommodates 
eighty  persons,  and  in  1880  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  50, 

French  Church.  (Extinct-') 
This  society  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Carter.  The  first  services  were  held 
in  the  old  Congress  Street  M.  E,  Church.  Su  e 
attending  these  endeavors,  a  lot  costing  f  joo  as 
purchased  on  the  east  side  of  Rivard  Street,  be  en 
Croghan  and  Lafayette  Streets,  and  a  sub  U  al 
brick  building,  costing  $4,000,  erected.  It  was  li  d 
cated  on  November  20,  1853.  In  this  year  fit  ee 
members  were  reported. 

In  1856  IMr.  Carter  was  called  to  anotlie     h  id 
and  the  church,  for  the  next  three  years,  f    m    I 
part  of  the  City  Mission,  and  was  supplied,  f 
year  each,  by  Revs.  M.  Hickey,  J.  Levington  a    I  J 
A.  Baughman.     Most  of  the  members  then  j       d 
other  churches,  and  in  the  summer  of   i^f 
church  building  was  sold  to  a  congregation    f  J      s 
for  $3,500,  and  was  set  apart  by  ihem  on    \  t,u 
30,  1861.     It  was  subsequently  sold  to  be  used  for 
business  purposes. 

The   money  received    by  the   Methodist  e  v 

from  the  sale  of  the  property  was  invested    n     lot 
on  Jefferson  Avenue,  a  church  was  erected  th      o 
and  the  name  of  the  French  M.  E.  Church  cI      i,ed 
to  Jefferson  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  on  May  3      85 


Pine    Sti 


•   Pi-otrxiaiil   .\Uthodist    Chui./i. 


A  society  of  Protestant  MethodisLs  was  organized 
on  February  10,  1867,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  ISakewell, 
and  a  wocden  churi  h  erci  ted  on  the  north  Mdi  i  f 
I  me  Street  bftween  Suth  and  Seienth  Street 
Allhough  not  completed  it  wis  dedicated  on  i\  1 
\ember  zq  1868  The  society  then  had  thirt\ 
mtmbers  Kev  W  M  Goodner  who  served  [n 
1869  was  the  last  pastor  The  burldin^  was  iib 
scquently  turned  into  a  machme  shop  and  e\cntu 
alK  burned 

Pcthel  ETan^elnal  4ssointzon  Chuiih 
This  society  althouEfh  not  lonnected  v\:th  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  nearly  the  same  m 
Its  doctnnes  and  usai.es  as  the  German  M  E 
Churihes  The  society  m  Detroit  nas  organized 
\ugust  o  1856  with  twent\  si\  members  ind  in 
Lorporited  July  5     1870      The  uooilen  church  on 


the  southeast  comer  of  Hastings  and  Montcalm 
Streets  was  dedicated  July  25,  1858.  The  three 
lots  on  Hastings  Street  cost  $800;  the  church  cost 
$1,700.  and  seated  300.  The  parsonage  was  built  in 
[859,  and  cost  $300.  On  June  a6,  1883,  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  for  $3, 1 80,  and  a  lot  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Catharine  and  Dubois  Streets  purchased 
for  $1,200.  In  the  fall  of  1883  a  church  costinj; 
$5,700  was  erected  thereon ;  it  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 4,  1S83.  U  seats  300.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  Sunday  morning  in  [880  was  60,  The 
salary  of  the  pastor  was  $500,  and  the  other  church 
expenses  $1 25  per  year.     The  number  of  members 


b6o 


870  25 


880 


The  folio       g   pe  sons  I  d  e  ed  a    p      o 

85  850  J    I    S  han  859    86     C    r     n 

86  863  J  Meek      863    b6e  J  M  Ha  t,66 
868  I  C  L  de      868-  8  o  M     ;  e  k      870-  87 

J  M  Fu  h  872  875  C  I  ke  875  B78  J 
\  Muelle  878  J  r  ankha  e  8  9  o  A|  I 
1880,  C.  (..  Koch,  April,  1880,  to  1883,  Fredentk 
Klump:  April,  1883.  to  May,  1884.  W.  T.  Zander; 
May,  1884,  to  April,  1886,  C.  C.  Staffeld  ;  April, 
lohii  M.  Haug. 
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EVENTS  OF  INTEREST    TO  THE  DENOMINATION. 

1837.— September  6.  first  session  of  Michigan 
Conference  held  in  the  church  on  corner  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  Congress  Street,  Bishop  R,  R. 
Roberts  presiding. 

,839. — July  17,  Centenary  celebration  of  found- 
ing of  Methodism  in  England.    Convention  m  De- 

iSjg.—Sunday,  September  i,  Rev.  Bishop  Soule 
preached  in  the  church  corner  of  Congress  Street 
and  Woodward  Avenue. 

1845.— Septennber  10,  Session  of  Michigan  Con- 
ference held  in  Congress  Street  M.  E.  Church, 
Bishop  E.  H.  Janes  presiding, 

1847. — March  7,  Sunday  farewell  missionary 
meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  l^ev. 
Judson  D.  Collins,  of  Michigan,  to  China,  at  the 
Congress  Street  M.  E.  Church.  He  was  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  sent  to  that  country. 

1851.— June  8.  Wednesday,  I'rocession  of  seven 
hundred  Sunday  school  scholars.  Dinner  served  in 
basement  of  the  church  corner  of  Woodward  Ave- 
nue and  State  Street. 

1853  —September  14  Michigan  Conference  'ies- 
sion  held  n  State  Street  M  L  Church  IJisliop  B 
Waugh  presiding 

1854 — November  23  Detroit  Methodist  Sui  daj 
School  Uni  n  organized  compjsed  of  ministers 
officeis  iud  teachers  of  all  the  Methodist  Suidn.) 
schools  with  the  design  of  improiiiig  the  methods 
f  instruction  and  increa-iing  the  memberbhip 
of  the  •■  hools  <J  drterl)  meetings  weie  held 
on  the  Sabbath  at  different  churches  at  which  all 
the  children  were  j,alhered.  Addresses  and  smj,ing 
constituted  the  exercises,  which  were  always  enjoy- 
able. It  was  under  the  direction  of  this  Union  that 
the  Sunday  schools  were  established  which  resulted 
in  the  forming  of  the  Fort  Street  and  Simpson  M. 
E.  Churches. 

1855.— August  2,  General  Sunday  School  cele- 
bration of  the  M.  E.  Churches  of  the  citv  Excur- 
sion to  Wyandotte  on  May  Queen  and  picnic  there 
1,400  participants. 

1856.— May  25,  Sunday,  Dr  F  J  Jobson  of  the 
British  Conference  in  Detroit  He  stopped  it  the 
Kiddle  House.  In  Iiis  book  on  Amtn  a  ittd 
American  Methodism,"  he  savs  We  passed  the 
Sat)bath  in  Detroit,  and  as  our  Sabbaihs  in  \meriea 
had  been  wholly  spent  amemi,  the  Methodists  we 
resolved,  after  a  visit  to  the  Metlixliit  Chur  h  to 
attend  on  that  day  the  services    f  other  denomina 

i860, — October  21  and  22,  Annnersary  exercises 
of  the  Ceneral  M.  E.  Sunday  School  Union  Sermons 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev    Or  (after 


wards  Bishop)  D.  W.  Clark.  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate,  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D. 

1861. — September  25,  Detroit  Conference  session 
in  Woodward  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  presided  over 
by_  Bishop  E.  R,  Ames. 

1 863.— January  19,  General  Methodist  Missionary 
Meeting  at  Young  Men's  Hall.  Addresses  by  Rev. 
R.  M.  Hatfield.  Rev.  M.  A.  Dougherty,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Gardner,  Rev.  B.  F.  Cocker,  and  others. 

1866, — October  25,  Centenary  Jubilee  of  founding 
of  American  Methodism.  Services  in  chapel  of 
Central  M.  E,  Church,  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven, 
Union  Love  Feast,  addresses,  etc. 

1868. — January  31,  The  Sunday  School  and  Mis- 
sionary Union  of  the  M.  E,  Church  of  Detroit  was 
organized;  it  made  itself  chiefiy  useful  in  stimu- 
lating the  building  of  the  Simpson  M.  E.  Church. 

1S69. — September  r,  Detroit  Conference  met  at 
Detroit  in  Central  Church,  Bishop  Levi  Scott  pre- 

1872.— November  25  and  26,  Anniversary  exer- 
cises of  (Jeneral  M.  E.  Tract  Society  held  at  Detroit. 

1874. — August  30,  Bishop  J.  T.  Peck,  while  in 
attendance  at  the  German  Conference,  preached 
Sunday  morning  at  Central  M.  E.  Church. 

1876,— April  14,  Quarterly  and  ninth  annual 
meetings  of  Northwestern  Branch  of  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  Central  M.  E.  Church, 

1876.— August  30,  Detroit  Conference  session  at 
Tabernacle  Church,  Bishop  E.  R.  Ames  presiding. 

1878.— July  15,  The  M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday 
School  Alliance  was  formed  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Detroit.  Soon  after  it 
wasorgani7ed  the  project  of  uniting  all  the  churehes 
in  an  effort  to  pay  off  the  united  debts  of  the  Eng 
lish  speaking  Methodist  churches  was  proposed 
and  after  various  meetings  ratihed  by  the  official 
boirdb  of  the  several  churches  As  a  result  there 
was  rai  ed  the  sum  of  $35  500  and  o  Novem 
ber  -5  ib8o  at  a  jubilee  thinksgiving  senice  held 
in  the  Centrjl  M  E  Church  the  total  of  ihe  debts 
of  the  several  churches  was  reported  not  only  as 
subs  ribed  but  actual!)  paid  in  so  tl  at  the  iin 
celled  mcrtgages  and  obligations  were  presented  to 
the  jfTieiarv  (f  the  several  churches 

1882  —May  10  The  semi  ann  al  1  eel  ng  of  the 
Iishopsofthe  M.  E.  Church  began.  There  were 
present  Bishops  Simpson,  Foster,  Peck,  Wiley, 
Hurst  Merrill,  Warren,  and  Andrews.  On  Sunday, 
May  14  they  occupied  the  several  Methodist  pulpits, 
and  the  annual  missionary  collections  were  taken 
up 

1882— September  19,  Closing  session  of  Detroit 
Conference  at  Central  M.  E.  Church. 
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New  York  Confer- 


1804,  Samuel  Coate. 
1809,  Joseph  Sawyer. 
1810-1813,  Henry  Ryan. 
1815,  WilHam  Case. 
1816-1830,  Henry  Ryan. 

1820,  James  IS.  Finley. 

1821,  John  Strange. 

1822,  James  B.  Finley. 
r823,  John  Strange. 

1824.  James  B.  Finley. 

1825,  William  Simmons. 
1826-1829,  2.  H.  Coslon. 
1829-1832.  Curtis  Goddaril. 
1B33-1836,  James  Gilriith. 


Michigan    Confer- 


1852- 
1854- 
■  1856-1 


837,  William  Herr. 

842,  George  Smith. 

843,  E.  H.  Pilcher. 
848.  Elijah  Crane. 

852,  James  Shaw. 

853,  J.  A.  Baughmaa 

856,  W   H.  Collins. 

857,  W.  H.  Collins. 
859,  J.  F.  Davidson. 
864,  M.  Hickey. 
868,  S.  Clements,  Jr. 
872,  F.  A.  Blades. 
876,  E.  H.  Pilcher. 
880,  J.  M.  Fuller. 

883,  W.  W.  Washburn. 

887,  J.  McEldownev. 

J.  L.  IJnrisod. 
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PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES. 
St.  Paul's   Church. 

The  first  organization  of  a  Protestani  Episcopal 
Church  in  Detroit  dates  from  November  21.  1824,  at 
whii:h  time  a  tew  persons  met  in  the  Council  House 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph 
Street,  and,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  CadJe,  who 
had  arrived  July  12  organized  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Ep'  p  I  Ch  hi  ti  t  f  th  denomin-tion  in 
Mihg  ItbarySs       d         g  H 

the    h      1  was         rpo       d 

Th        >    K  h  p       11> 

fai      d  Ep       p  I       m  f         h 

int    p  n    f  1  d     11    ?  h    M 1      > 

Ke  gran    d  by  C    g  h    C         1        N 

cmb        8      8  6       d      d    h  f  R  1 

^V  11      h    P     bj  m  f    m 

doll       prahhlhR       MCdl 
was  reduced  from  four  dollars  to  one  dollar  per 
month. 

The  church  services  were'  held  in  the  Council 
House  and  Fort  for  some  four  years,  and  then,  under 
Mr.  Cadle  s  ministrations,  it  was  determined  to  erect 
achurch.  The  First  Protestant  Society,  at  this  time, 
had  become  a  regularly  organized  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  retained  possession  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  old  society.  The  members  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  claimed  a  portion  of  the  land,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  original  owners ;  and 
on  August  7,  1827,  a  lot  sixty  by  one  hundred  was 
deeded  to  the  rector,  wardens,  and  vestrymen  of  St, 
Paul's,  on  condition  that  they  would  move  the 
wooden  church,  then  owned  by  the  Presbyterians, 
from  the  middle  of  the  lot  to  the  comer  of  Larned 
Street.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $150,  and  on 
August  10,  18:17,  the  comer-stone  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  on  Woodward  Avenue,  was  laid.  The 
church  was  completed  and  pews  sold  on  July  26, 
1 828,  and  on  August  24  it  was  consecrated.  It  was 
a  very  plain  brick  building,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  cost- 
ing, with  its  furnishincrs.  S4oOO-  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France,  read  the 
consecration  service.  The  sermon  was  by  Bishop 
John  H,  Hobart,  of  New  York. 

In  June.  1 829,  Mr.  Cadle  left  on  account  of  faihng 


health,  and  on  March  30,  1830,  Rev.  Richard  Bury 
was  installed  as  his  successor.  In  August,  1831,  an 
organ  was  procured.  Mr,  Bury  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  rectorship  on  account  of  illness  in  March, 
1833,  and  was  succeeded  in  April  by  Rev.  Addison 
Searle.  In  1834  the  church  had  sixty-eight  com- 
municants and  a  Sunday  school  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  members,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1 20. 
This  year  an  addition  forty-seven  feet  in  length  was 
made  to  the  rear  of  the  building;  galleries  were  also 
put  in,  and  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
high  added.  The  total  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  $3;ooo.  (See  picture  given  in  a  general  view 
in  connection  with  history  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church.) 

Mr.  Searle  served  as  rector  until  January,  1835. 
Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  of  New  York,  then  came  and 
preached,  but  dechned  a  call.  On  June  29,  1836, 
Rev.  S.  A.  McCoskry  «as  made  rector.  He  arrived 
at  Detroit  in  August. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  who  was  in  Detroit  in  July.  1837, 
thus  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  services  at  the 
time  of  her  visit : 

On  ealEriog  1  perceived  al  one  glance  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  here.  a=  al  Nc»  Vurli.  the  fashionable  churcli  of  the 

hni,  ns  al  New  Ynrt.  100  mneh  dies-sed,  100  fine  for  good  lasW 
and  real  (athion.  I  vias  handed  immedialtly  In  Ihe  ■'  slrangera' 
pew."  a  booli  put  In  my  hand,  and  it  \va»  Khispered  to  me  lliat 
Ihe  bishop  would  preach.  Our  Engliah  idea  of  the  exterior  of  a 
ILshop  is  an  old  genllemai.  in  a  «ig  and  lawn  sleeves,  bolh 
equally  de  riguiur.  1  was  Iherefore  childishly  surprised  to  find 
in  the  flishnp  ..(  Michigan  a  young  man  of  very  elegant  appear- 
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s.  that  If  Fsch  indl- 


Daded  to  by  h  :;iibscrip- 


lai^ely  attended 
that  the  bislicipcom- 
menced  holding  ex- 
tra services  in  the 
City  Hall,  and  in 
November.  1 842,  the 
following  appeared 
in  a  daily  paper : 


Church,      Dclruil. 
Bishop  of   (he    Dioc 


cured  the  usfQf  Mechan- 
ics- Hall,  where  Protest- 


The     attendance 


service  was  held  on  Easter  Monday.  Services 
e  then  held  in  Firemen's  Hall  until  the  church 
.  completed. 

'he  new  building  and  its  furnishings  cost  $43,000, 
'as  dedicated  December  19,  1852.  Its  size  i,s 
.seventy  by  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty- 
three  feet.  It  has 
one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pews  and 
seats  eight  hundrcil 
and  fifty  persons. 
The  lots  cost  $4,400. 
The  rectory  neur 
the  church,  built  in 
.852,  cost  $3,000, 
and  the  lot  $4,500. 
Rev.  Dr.  M.'- 
Coskry  resigned  the 
rectorship  in  1863, 
and  was  succeeded 
on  October  1  bv 
Rev.  Milton  C, 
Lightner.  He  was 
followed  in  October, 
1867,  by  Rev.  Dr, 
T  C  Pitkin  who 
served  the  pinsl 
until  April  j8-'7 
nnd  during  his  pa 


btr 


tl 


the  orE,ani7at  f  n  c  I 
the  thurch  was  ap 
proprntelj  obseri 
ed  Rei  KufusW 
Clark  becamerectoi 
Scptemberia,  1877- 


The  r 


s  sal- 


given  up;  but  the 
growth  of  the 
church  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times 
made    it  necessary 

building,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  new  site  was  selected  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Congress  and  Shelby  Streets.  In  March, 
1851,  and  1853,  the  property  on  Woodward  Avenue 
was  sold  to  several  parties  for  a  total  of  $12,642.  and 
in  April,  1852,  the  old  church  was  demolished.    The 


ar>',  in  1S80,  was 
$2,500  and  the  use 
(jf  the  rectory.  The 
cost  of  the  choir 
was  $1,600,  the  sex- 
ton's .salary,  $475, 
and    the   total    an- 


al 


■xpens 
The 


erty  $100,001 
day  morning 
members  in 
in  i860,  265: 
the  three 


ceipts  from  pew 
rents  were  $5,000. 
Value  of  the  prop- 
'i'he  average  attendance  at  Sun- 
ice  in  1880  was  500.  Number  of 
,40;  in  1840,  291  ;  in  1850,  250; 
870,  296;  in  1880,  448.  In  1883 
of  AI!  Saints,  St.  Barnabas,  and 
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St.  Thomas,  were  under  the  care  of  Si.  Pf 
Church.  The  former  rectory,  now  known  as 
l':iui's  building,  is  occupied  by  a  variety  of  busii 


Chrhf  Church. 

This,  the  second  parish  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  Detroit,  was  organised  on  May  26. 
1S45.  The  articles  of  association  were  signed 
l)y  sixty-seven  persons.  As  the  State  law 
under  which  it  would  have  been  necessiry  to 
incorporate  was  then  iinsaCisfactor\',  the  so- 
ciety was  not  incorporated  until  March  27, 
1K57. 

In  1845  a  lot  on  the  sooth  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Hastings  and  Ri\-ard  .Streets, 
was  procured,  and  a  frame  church,  forty-two 
by  seventy-two  feet,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
§1,500.  It  seated  300,  and  was  consecrated 
May3i,  1846.  The  firet  rector  was  Rev.  \V. 
N.  l.yster.  He  ser\'ed  until  April,  1849,  and 
was  succeeded  in  July  by  Rev.  Charles  Aldis, 
who  remained  until  June,  1851.  During  that 
summer  the  church  ^^■as  enlarged  by  an  addi- 
tion of  thirty  feet  on  the  rear,  at  a  cost  of 
about  83.0OO'  The  seating  capacity  was  thus 
increased  to  500. 

In  November,  1856,  Rev.  T.  R.  Chipman 
became  rector,  and  remained  until  November. 
1859.  lnFebruary,i36o,  Rev.  B.H.  Paddock 
tiHik  charge  of  the  parish,  and  on  October 
19  following,  the  corner-stone  of  the  stone 
ihapel  on  the  rear  of  the  "kit  was  laid.  The 
chapel  was  fully  completed  and  consecrated 
on  June  9,  1861.  It  seats  300  persons  and 
cost  15,706.  The  old  church  was  then  torn 
down  and  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  bei-un. 


On  April  9,  T863,  it  was  consecrated.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  its  furnishings  was  $28,150.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  total  length 
inside  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  the  width 
across  the  nave  forty-four  feet,  and  across  the  tran- 
sept seventy-seven  feet;  height  from  floor  to  ridge 
of  roof,  fifty-five  feet.     It  seats  900  persons. 

In  October,  1864,  a  chime  of  nine  bells  was 
placed  in  the  lower,  at  an  expense  of  $5,409,  Tlie 
several  bells  were  contributed  by  the  following 
parties:  liell  No.  i,  by  the  Ladies'  Society;  No.  2, 
by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Trowbridge:  N".  3.  by  the  .Sanger 
family :  No.  4,  by  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school ; 
No.  5,  by  the  younji  men  of  the  parish  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  senior  warden,  Mr.  C.  C.  Trowbridge ; 
No.  6,  by  J.  N.  Fordj  No.  7,  by  J.  E.  Pittman ;  No, 
8,  by  Edward  and  Martha  Lyon  ;  No.  9  by  Mary  S. 
Handle  baum. 

In  1864'  the  rectory  on  Woodbridge  Street,  in 
rearof  the  church,  miis  |iuri-lm'<ed  for  $2,500,  and 
in  [866  it  w;is  cnkirgcd  at  a  cost  of  $3,000, 
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In  April,  1869.  Rev.  Mr.  Paddock  resigned  his 
rectorship.  His  successors  have  been  :  1870-1876, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Brown;  August,  1S76.  to  December, 
1881,  Rev.  W.  J.  Harris;  December.  1881,  to  July, 
188s.  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster,  Since  November  14, 
1886.  Rev.  J.  H.Johnson  has  been  rector. 

In  1877  the  tower  of  the  church  was  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  the  seiiior  warden, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  presented  the  diurch  with 
an  elegant  memorial  window,  bearin|T  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion. "I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  memory  of 
Rev.  William  N.  Lyster,  first  rector  of  this  parish, 
and  of  Elien  E.,  his  wife," 

The  rector's  salary  in  !88o  was  $3,000.  The 
annual  expenses  for  the  choir  are  $1,000.  The 
sexton  is  paid  $300.  The  total  yearly  expenses  in 
1880  were  about  $5,000,  and  the  receipts  from  pews 
$4,500.  The  average  attendance  at  the  morning 
service  was  from  250  to  300.  Number  of  com- 
municants in  1850,  94;  in  i860,  149;  in  1870, 
399;  in  1880,  500.  Value  of  property  in  1880. 
$120,000.     Amount  of  debt,  $2,700. 

Manners'  Church. 

This  church  owes  its  existence  to  the  liberality 
of  Miss  Charlotte  Ann  Taylor  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ann  Anderson.  Miss  Taylor  died  l''ebruary 
1,  1840,  bequeathing  all  her  property  to  her  sister, 
but  with  a  verbal  and  tt'ell-understood  agreement 
between  them  that  Mrs.  Anderson  would  eventually 
bequeath  it,  with  her  own  property,  to  establish  a 
mariners'  church.  Both  ladies  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  communicants  of  St.  Paul's. 

Mrs.  Anderson  died  October  28,  1843.  aged  forty- 
nine  years.  Her  will,  dated  eight  days  before  her 
death,  gave  the  lot  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  on 
northwest  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Wood- 
bridge  Street,  as  a  site  for  a  church,  to  be  called  the 
Mariners'  Church  of  Detroit,  and  directed  that  it 
be  built  of  stone.  For  the  purpose  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  church,  she  gave  a  lot  of  land  in 
Monroe,  and  a  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  on 
Woodbridge  Street,  extending  through  to  Griswold, 
with  a  front  of  forty  feet  on  that  street,  together 
with  $13,100  in  cash. 

On  March  29,  1848,  by  special  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, C.  C.  Trowbridge,  who  had  been  appointed 
a  trustee  by  the  executors,  and  eight  others  who 
were  to  be  appointed,  were  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  title  of  Trustees  of  the  Mariners' 
Church  of  Detroit.  The  Act  provided  that  the 
pews  in  the  church  to  be  erected  should  be  forever 

The  erection  of  the  church  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1849.     On  October  24,  Rev.  Horace  Hilt 


was  chosen  rector,  and  on  December  23,  1849,  the 
church  was  consecrated.  It  is  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet  ill  size,  and  seats  about  500  persons.  The 
entire  cost  was  $15,000,  The  lower  story  has 
always  been  used  for  business  purposes;  it  was  first 
occupied  by  tlie  post-ofiice,  and  has  since  been 
rented  to  various  bttsiness  firms. 

Mr.  Hill  resigned  in  December,  1856,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Rufus  Murray,  He  remaine<l 
until  March  27,  i860,  and  on  April  28  of  this  year, 
Rev.  A.  L.  Brewer  became  rector.  He  resigned  in 
December.  1864,  and  the  parish  was  cared  for  by 
the  bishop  until  November,  1865,  when  Rev.  A.  M. 
Lewis  began  his  term.  In  May,  1872,  he  resigned, 
and  on  October  i,  Rev.  E.  W.  Flower  was  appointed, 
lie  resigned  October  i,  1876,  and  was  succeeded  on 
February  14.  1877,  by  Rev.  William  Charles,  who 
served  until  1885,  and  was  foUowed  by  Rev.  Paul 
Ziegler. 

The  revenue  of  the  church  from  rents  amounts 
to  about  $2  500  per  jear  and  is  used  in  its  main- 
tenince  The  rector  b  salary  is  $1  400  the  annual 
c\pen'ies  of  the  thoir  and  se\ton  are  $200  each; 
and  the  total  expenditures  about  $2  000.  The 
d\erate  atiendinte  at  the  churih  in  tS8o  was  130. 
Number  of  members  in  lil^o  63  m  18G0  134;  in 
1870   \-\fi     m   18&0   5"*      \  a!ue  of  the  property  in 


St  Pehrs  Church 

This   society  held  its  hrst   services  m  a  private 

hou=e  on  the  comer  of  Baker  Street  and  Irumbull 

Avenue     On  i  tbruary  12   185^    it  was  incorpor- 


ated. A  small  house  on  Leverette  Street,  near 
Trumbull  Avenue,  was  then  fitted  up,  but  as  it  could 
not  be  used  in  cold  weather,  the  ser\'ices  were  con- 
ducted in  a  store  on  tVie  northwest  corner  of  Baker 
Street  and  Trumbull  Avenue,  subsequently  at  Mor- 
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ris's  Hall,  and  then  in  an  old  engine  house  gji  Third 
Street.  In  1859  Governor  W'oodbriclge  gave  the 
society  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and 
Trumbull  A\enue 

The  society  purchased  the  adjommj,  lot  and  a 
plain  wooden  Uiurch  costinj,  $1  200  and  seaimj, 
250,  was  erected  and  fir;t  used  in  Decemlicr  iSfo 
On  April  25  i86i  it  was  partially  destroyed  bj 
fire.  It  was  repoirtd  and  again  in  use  earl> 
in  the  fall.  In  1866  the  (.hiir(,h  w  is  moved 
iKick  thirty  feet  and  an  addition  thirty  lij  be\ent\ 


Rev.  Paul  7-iegler ;  December  2,  1883.  to  1 886,  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H  Hartzell ;  January,  1886,  to  .  Rev.  R. 
H,  Hoskin. 

V/  J  hn\  Chui   h 

This  bO(.ict\  was  urf,  inized  and  incorporated  on 
December  ij  1858  Its  e\istence  is  largely  due 
to  the  liberality  of  II  P  lialdwin  who  gave  the 
s<Kict>  i.  lot  lalued  at  $10000  fronting  one  hundred 
md  t\\eiit\  h\e  feet  on  W  ood«ard  A\enne  by  one 
hundred  and  ic\i..nt)-h\e  feet  on  High  Street, 
and  built  i  rei  tor^  at  a  further  cost  of  ^7,000.  The 
hajiel  uas  lud  April  19, 
I<!<i9,    and    on 


The  rectors  have  been;  March  to  November, 
1859,  Rev.  C.  Reighley;  December,  i860,  to  Jime, 
1861,  Rev.  E.  Denroche:  winter  of  1861  and  1862, 
Rev.  Osgood  E.  Fuller;  July,  i86z,  to  May,  1865, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Brown  ;  June,  1865,  to  November,  1866, 
Rev.  A.  P,  Crouch;  January.  1867,  to  August,  1869, 
Rev.  G.  E,  Peters;  Januarv.  1870,  tn  April,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor;  July.  1871,  to  January,  1876. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Tillinshast;  July,  1876,  to  April,  1879. 
Rev.  W.   H,  Watts;    May.   1879,  to  fall  of    1883. 


Baldwin  offered  to  give  $[7,0" 
lition  that  a  church  to  cost  not  i 
addition  to  ttiis  ar 
i8,ooo    and    then 


I  additional,  on 
5S  than  $32,000 
aunt  he  subse- 
10,000    to  the 


be  erected.  I 
que  nil  y  gave 
enterprise. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  June  6, 
i860,  and  on  December  19, 1861,  it  was  consecrated. 
Rev.  George  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Maine,  and  many 
clergymen  of  note  were  present.  Tlie  totaf  cost  of 
the  church  and  its  furnishings  was  $48, 512.  It  seats 
1,000,  In  order  to  reheve  the  rector,  who  needed 
rest,  on  June   i ,  1863,  Rev.  M.  Svvcctland,  of  New 
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York,  was  enj^aged  lo  take  his  place  for  three 
months,  and  in  November,  1864.  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Armitage  accompanied  him  on 
a  trip  to  Palestine  and  the  East.  They  returned  in 
July,  1865,  their  tour  having  lasted  some  eight 
months. 

On  September  29,  1866,  Mr.  Armitage  announced 
to  the  vestry  his  acceptance  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Wisconsin,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  his 
resignation  took  effect  October  i,  1866. 

On  November  10,  Mr.  Baldwin  donated  to  the 
church  a  lot  twenty-five  feet  front  on  Woodward 
Avenue  by  one  hundred  and  .seventy-five  feet  deep, 
adjoining  the  rectory  on  the  south. 

in  March,  1867,  Rev.  John  J.  McCook  was  called 
as  rector,  but  being  unable  to  come  till  October. 
Rev.  Ur.  McCullough  temporarily  served  as  recior. 
Mr.  McCook  came  in  October,  but  before  he  had 
served  a  year,  the  failing  health  of  himself  and 
wife  compelled  his  resignation,  which  took  effect 
on  April  27.  1868.  On  June  23  following,  Rev. 
George  Worthington  was  called,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1868,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
the  parish. 

In  December,  1873,  Bishop  Aj-mitage  died  The 
intelligence  brought  deep  sorrow  to  his  fnend^ 
in  Detroit;  his  remains  were  brought  here  and 
buried  in  Elmwood.  The  funeral,  on  De<.cnibci 
1 1, 1873.  was  largely  attended  by  clergy  from  sever  il 
States. 

In  November,  1B84.  Rev.  Dr.  Worihingtun  «  i 
elected  bishop  of  Nebraska,  and  on  Februar\  j 
1885,  resigned  as  rector,  and  was  consecrattd  i  i 
bishop.  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Blanchard  succeeded  liim 
as  rector  on  May  1,  1885.  During  1888  the  son<iy 
began  the  erection  of  a  parish  building  on  Moi;t- 
calm  Street. 

The  average  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice in  1880  was  600.  The  rector's  salary  was 
$2,500,  the  choir  cose  $1,000,  and  the  total  annual 
expenses  were  89,675.  The  yearly  receipts  from 
the  pews  were  $5,000.  Value  of  property,  $110,000. 
Number  of  members  in  i860,  140;  in  1870,630; 
in  1880.923. 

The  assistant  rectors  of  the  parish  have  been : 
March,  1866,  to  Easter.  1867,  John  K.  Dunn  ;  May, 
1869,  to  January  4.  1871,  Jesse  T.  Webster ;  1872- 
1874.  John  L.  Taylor;  1875  to  Februar)-.  1877, 
W.  Charles;  March,  1876,  to  February  I,  i88o,  S. 
B.  Carpenter;  February,  [880,  to  July,  1882,  S.  \V. 
Frisbie ;  September,  1880,  lo  November,  1882.  W,  J. 
Roberts;  January,  1881,  to  April,  1882,  G.  Mott 
Williams;  April  9,  1882,  to  September  25,  1882, 
W.  J.  Roberts;  November  1,  1S82,  to  December. 
1884,  E.  L.  Turquand  ;  November  1,  1882,  to 
W.Warne  Wilson;  January  1  to  May  r,  r8S5,W.O. 
Pearson;  June  1.  1885.  to         ,  H.  M.  Kirkby. 


Grace  L'hureh. 

This  society  was  organized  and  incorporated  July 
12,  1867.  The  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  September  2,  1867,  in  the  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue M.  E,  Church.  Afternoon  services  were  subse- 
quently held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  then 
St.  Andrew's  Hall  was  rented,  and  here  the  congre- 
gation remained  until  iheir  church  was  completed. 
On  December  21,  1867,  Rev.  M,  C.  Lightner  was 
called  to  the  rectorship,  and  exactly  three  years 
after,  on  December  21,  1870,  theh  brick  church,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Fort  and  Second  Streets, 
was  opened  for  worship. 

The  lot,  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  thirty 


feet,  and  then  worth  $13,000  is  g  en  b>  1  W 
Htidson.  The  building  is  s  xtj  x  by  one  hund  e  1 
and  twenty  feet,  and  w  h  t  furn  h  ngs  cost 
$75,000.  It  will  seat  twel  e  1  undrei  per  ons  In 
1879  a  mortgage  of  $16,000  o  tl  e  pr  1  ertj  was 
paid  by  J.  W.  Waterman,  w  ho  presented  the  soc  etj 
with  the  cancelled  document.  As  the  church  was 
now   free  from  debt,  on   January   7.   1880,  it  was 

The  average  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices, in  1880,  was  300.  The  rector's  salary  wa-s 
$3,500.  the  choir  cost  $1,500,  the  sexton  was  paid 
$350,  and  the  total  annual  expenses  were  $6,000. 
The  pew  rents  amounted  to  $4,500  per  year.  The 
value  of  property  was  $90,000.  Number  of  mem- 
bers in  1870,  409;  in  1880,  535. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Lightner  resigned  September  13,  1873, 
and  on  September  28,  1874,  the  Rev.  Lewis  I'.  W. 
IJalch  was  elected  as  rector.  He  died  on  June  4, 
Z875,  and  on  June  11  Rev.  C.  H.  W,  Stocking 
was  chosen  his  successor.  He  resigned  in  1S83, 
preaeliing  his  last  sermon  on  August  5.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  Rev.  J.  McCarrolI  accepted  a  call  to  serve 

Si.  Stephen's  Church. 

The  building  of  this  society  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Catharine  Street,  between  Dequindre 
Street  and  St.  Aubin  Avenue.  The  society  was 
organized  in  1868  by  Rev.  M.  C.  Lightncr.  The 
church  building  was  consecrated  November  18, 
1873.  It  seats  300.  The  lot  cost  $500,  and  the 
building  $1,500.  In  1870  there  were  seventy-live 
communicants,  and  in  1880,  30.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  morning  service,  in  1880,  was  30.  The 
total  yearly  expenses  were  $150.  The  estimated 
val  e  of   he  p  operty     as  %    500 

The  fo  o  n^:  e  o  s  ha  e  otfi  a  ed  n  h  o  der 
h  y  a  e     a    ed      Re      M    C    L  gh    er, 


M 


Wi    , 


1  J   Ha 


.    Wad     Re       E    W    F  o' 
\ 


3  the  church  has  been  cared  for  by  the 
ors  of  Christ  Church. 


Emanuel  Memorial  Church. 
This   church  grew  out  of  services   insci 
''•^v.    Henry    lianweil    in    his    house    01 


Church  on  liagg  Street.  In  the  fait  of  [873  Rev. 
Moses  Hunter  took  charge  of  the  work,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1874,  services  were  held  in  the  building  of 
the  Peninsular  Cricket  Club,  on  Woodward  Avenue 
just  above  Fremont  Street.  Mr.  Hunter  retired 
from  the  work  on  October  25.  1874,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30  the  church  was  incor|>orated.  A  lot  just 
north  of  Che  Cricket  building,  eighty-eight  by  two 
hundred  feet,  was  then  leased,  and  a  church  erected 
which  cost  $4,035,  The  entire  amount  was  given 
by  Mrs.  L.  R.  Medbury,  as  a  memorial  of  her  hus- 
band, Samuel  Medbury. 

On  January  27,  1875,  Rev.  J.  T.  Webster  was 
called  as  the  rector.  The  first  service  in  the  new 
building  was  held  on  February  [4,  1875.  Although 
present  at  this  seri'ice.  Mr.  Webster  did  not  enter 
Upon  the  rectorship  until  April  4.  and  in  the  mean- 
time services  were  conducted  by  Rev,  Paul  Ziegler 
and  Rev.  C.  A.  Cary.  On  June  7,  [875,  the  church 
was  consecrated.  Two  years  later  the  society  pur- 
chased two  lots,  eighty  feet  front  on  the  north  side 
of  Alexandrine  Avenue,  between  Cass  and  Wood- 
ward Avenues,  for  $4,400.  The  church  building 
was  moved  thither,  and  alterations  and  repairs  made 
which  cost  $2,500. 

On  August  26,  T877.  the  building,  seating  600, 
was  opened  for  worship.  In  1878  a  rectory  costing 
$2,ooo  was  built  on  the  lot  formerly  occupied  by  the 
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church.  Mr.  Webster  resigned  on  December  31. 
1879.  and  was  succeeded  as  rector  in  1880  by  Rev. 
M.  C.  Dotten.  who  resigned  in  June,  1884,  and  was 
succeeded  in  October  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ashman. 
During  iSSsthe  church  was  enlarged  atacost  of 
$5,000,  andnowseats  750  persons.  The  number  of 
members  in  1 880  was  220.    The  average  attendance 


It  Sunday  morning  service  v 


Ther< 
n  to  the  use  of  rectory. 


The  total  annual  expenses  amounted  to  8s. 5°°.  and 
nearly  $1,300  was  received  -from  pew  rents.  The 
property  was  valued  at  $1 5.375  ^  amount  of  debt, 


upper  story  of  a  building  on  Grand  River  Avenue 
near  Sixth  Street.  In  1874  the  property  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Seventh  Streets, 
whicii  had  been  owned  and  used  by  the  Simpson 
M.  E.  Church,  was  purchased  for  |a,6oo.  The  old 
church  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one.  costing 
|[  3,000,  was  erected.  It  was  first  opened  (or  public 
worship  on  February  i,  1876.  It  was  consecrated 
June  8.  1880,  Number  of  sittings,  400.  Average 
attendance  at  morning  service  in  1880,  120.  Number 
of  communicants,  150.  The  rector's  salary  was 
Si.ooo,  and  the  total  annual  expenses  $1,850.  The 
receipts  from  pew-rents  were  |6oo.  Value  of  prop- 
ert>   $iSooo 

Ihe  rectors  m  charge  ha\e  been  Rev  J  1 
Webster  Ke\  J  I  lajlor  Ke\  William  Charles 
Rev  S  B  Carpenter  and  Rev  S  A\  Trisbie  Ihe 
term  o£  the  la'-t  named  began  Februarj  i    1880 

Ontebruary  1  1^82  the  societj  became  a  rcf,ular 
parsl     sexenni;   tl  nneeton     t   hid  prcvJiU  1) 

susia  ne  1  ab  a  m  f  St   J  hn 


All  Saints'  Chapel. 

This  mission  was  established  in  1873.  The  hrst 
services  were  held  in  a  hall  on  Michigan  Aven  e 
near  the  Railroad  Junction.  In  [874  three  lots  ere 
purchased  on  the  northwest  comer  of  C  s  ind 
Wesson  Streets,  in  Springwells,  at  a  cost  of  $Qoo 
and  a  building  erected  which  cost  $1,000.  I  h 
120  sittings,  and  the  average  attendance  at  Sunday 
morning  service,  in  1880,  was  60,  and  there  were  41 
communicants.     The  yearly  expenses  were  $45'>. 

The  rectors  in  charge  have  been;  1874-1877, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd;  August  5,  1877,  to  February  i, 
1880,  Rev.  S.  W.  Frisbie.  After  that  date  Rev, 
William  Charles  and  Rev.  H.  J.  Brown  continued 
the  services  for  a  time,  and  then  they  ceased  until 
resumed  under  the  direction  of  Rev,  Mr.  Clark  of 
St.  Paul's  Church. 


This  church  i: 
lished  on  May  i 


St./. 


tes's  Church. 
e  outgrowth  of  a  mission  estab- 
.868,  by  St.  John's  parish,  in  the 


Church  of  the  Messiah. 
This  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  estab- 
hshed  by  Christ  Church  in  June,  1874.  in  a  three- 
story  brick  building.  No.  1160  Jefferson  Avenue, 
near  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue.  It  proved  so  successful 
that  a  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Mt.  Elliott 
Avenue  and  Fort  Street  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of 
$800,  and  a  building  erected  costing,  with  the  fur- 
nishing, |i,70o.  It  was  first  used  on  November  9, 
1S79,     It   scats    200.     In    ]88o   the    property  was 
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valued  at  ffij.ooo.  'I'he  average  attendance  at  ser- 
vice ill  r88o  was  80,  and  there  were  thirty-five  com- 
municants, it  became  an  organized  parish  in  1883. 
The  rectors  in  charge  have  been ;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Cary,  to  September,  1875;  Rev.  W.  A.  Cochran, 
from  SeptembiT,  :S;5,  to  July,  1877;    Rev.  Lucius 


in  Cook's  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  St. 
Antoine  Streets.  On  December  29,  1878,  the  pres- 
ent church,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Benton  and 
St.  Antoine  Streets,  was  first  used.  The  lot  cost 
Si.ooo  and  the  church  8N44o.  It  seats  200.  The 
average  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  service  in 
.  [  880  was  100  and  the  number  of  members  20.  The 
yearly  expenses  were  $650.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  1880  was  82,500.     Amount  of  debt,  $300. 

The  following  clergymen  have  been  in  charge 
about  a  year  each,  dating  from  18751  Rev.  Pan! 
Ziegler,  Rev,  William  Charles.  Rev.  S.  B.  Carpenter, 
Rev.  J,  W.  Prosser,  Rev.  S.  W.  Frisbie.  The  term 
of  I^ev,  W.  J.  Roberts  began  September  i,  1880, 
and  ceased  in  November,  1882.  He  was  succeeded 
January  i,  1883,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Turquand. 

Mission  of  the  Good  Skepherd. 
This  mission  was  inaugurated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday  school  in  July,  1881,  in  a  building 
onVne        d    ^  ell      ("eorj.     He  drie. 


^S^- 


Waterman,  from  July.  1877,  to  June,  1879;  Rev, 
J,  J,  Morton  a.nd  Rev.  Mr.  Alcorn,  from  June,  1879, 
to  September,  1879;  Rev.  H.  Ban  we  II,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  to  February,  1881 ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Roberts, 
from  February,  1881,  to  January  1,  1882 ;  Rev.  G. 
M.  WrUiams,  from  January  I.  [882,  to  1884,  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Joseph  Mc(}rat!i,  who  reiuained  six 
months,  and  on  April  5,  1885,  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  W.  J.  Lemon. 


~             I 

^ 

lUrr 

^Jj'|W 

^^^ 

Regular  church  services,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
G.  E.  Peters,  were  commenced  in  the  same  place 
in  April,  1882.  A  lot  for  a  church,  located  on  the 
east  side  of  Vinewood  Avenue,  between  Michigan 
Avenue  and  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Hendrie,  and  a  church  building  begun  in  1882, 
and  finished  at  a  cost,  including  furnishing,  of  about 
83,500.  The  value  of  the  entire  property  is  about 
$4,000.  The  building  was  first  used  by  the  Sunday 
school  on  December  25,  1883.  It  was  dedicated 
Scptcmber28,  1884,  andseatsabout 250.  Mr.  Peter? 
resigned  in  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCleary. 


St.  Mary's  Mission. 
on  was  established  February  7,  1875, 


St.   Thomai 
^ion,  located  o 


;  Mission. 
the  northeast  o 
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Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Shady  1-ane,  was  estab- 
lished by  St.  Paul's  Church  in  December,  i832. 
Thebuildingwasconsecraied  Augusts,  1884.  Rev. 
A.  B.,Alleii  was  in  charge  until  September,  1886, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Reid. 


was  repaired,  and  again  0]>ened  on  July  5,  1879. 
On  August  1 9  following,  the  rector  was  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  by  a  boy,  at  Fox  Island.  His  sue- 
cessor.  Rev.  E.  B.  Taylor,  served  from  August  30, 
1879,  to  May  23.  1880.  Rev.  R.  M.  Edwards  began 
his  pastorate  in  August,  1880. 

Number  of  members  in  1880,  84.  Average  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  morning  ser\'ice,  75-  Pastors' 
salary.SSjo.  Total  yearly  expenses,  81,000.  Owing 
to  dissatisfaction  of  some  sort.  Rev.  R.  M.  Edwards 
and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  withdrew  and 
began  services  at  746  Fort  Street  West  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  Edwards  left  the  city,  and  the  meetings 
were  discontinued. 

After  Mr.  Edwards'  withdrawal,  the  parish  be- 
( ;ime  a  regulariy  constituted  Protestant  Episcopal 
parish.  The  first  services  were  held  on  December 
16,  1883.  The  mission  began  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  G.  Mott  Williams  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Gary.  Soon 
afterwards  the  name  was  changed  to  St,  George's. 


S/.   I-ianmhi 

This  mission  was  inaugurated  July  15.  [8i>}.  on 
Grand  River  Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street.  Tiieir 
chapel,  on  the  comer  of  Grand  River  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  was  first  used  on  October  14. 
1883  Tlelotanlb  Idng  ost  nearly  $3  000.  The 
msson  asong  al  j  u  der  the  are  of  Rev.  S.  W. 
Fr  be  and  Re  M    t  W    lans     On  January 

,5^^  3  ]  n   Ke     Paul  Ziegler. 


St    Gear  e  s  CI   r  h  f  r  letly  Holy   Trinity. 

The  society  known  as  Holy  Trinity  was  established 
May  I,  1876,  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  It  then  moved 
£0  a  store  on  Fort  Street  West,  near  Twentieth 
Street,  and  there,  on  July  18,  1876,  the  pastorate  of 
W.  R.  Tillinghast  began. 

On  July  29.  1877.  the  society  moved  to  a  building 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Avenue  and 
Howard  Street.  The  lot  cost  81,500.  and  the  church 
and  furnishing  about  S4,5O0-  The  building  seats 
(3oo.     It  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  May  28,  but 


St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel 
is  located  on  the  grounds  of  St.  I-uke's  Hospital, 
just  west  of  the  main  building.  It  is  of  brick,  cost 
$7,000,  and  was  consecrated  February  27.  i88[,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  wife  of  C,  C. 
Trowbridge.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Trowbndge 
as  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  and  is  an  elegant  and 
substantial  testimonial,  both  of  the  worth  of  the 
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a  chiircli  was  erected,  which,  with  the  lot,  cost 
83,000.  The  hiiilcliiis;  was  dedicated  May  13,  1^83. 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  George  Worthingloii.  (Jn 
January  i,  1882,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Kev.  G, 
Mott  Williams. 

Sf.  Joseph's  Manorial  Chapel. 
This  chapel  is  located  ou  the  northeast  corner  of 
Woodward  and  ^tedbnry  Avenues,  aiid  cost  about 
89,030.  The  lot  was  donated  and  the  chapel 
erected  by  ftfrs.  I..  R.  Medbury.  It  was  conse- 
crated July  9,  1884,  T)ie  rectors  have  been  :  Rev. 
W.J.  Spiers,  November,  18S4,  to  February,  1886, 
and  Rev.  B.  Hamilton  since. 

Trinity  Church.     {E.rti/ict.) 

This  society  was  incorporated  June  25,  1838.     It 

worshiped  in  tiie  old  capitol,  and  in  1839  reported 

forty-three  communicants,  with  Rev.  Richard  Bury 

as  rector.     It  existed  only  a  year. 


accommodate  tlie  inn 
of  the  hospital,  and  o 
in  that  neighborhooc 
will  seat  12;.  Ser 
were  conducted  b; 
chaplain  of  the  hos 
Rev.  August  Bush, 
his  death  in  May, 
and  .since  then  by  va 
clergymen. 


5/. 


MatlhcTu-s 
{Colored). 


CI 


The  cont;rei,'ation  t    u 

desijjnatcd   lirst    mc 

worship,  in  1847,  in  a 

building  on   Fort   Street, 

west  of  Beaubien  Street, 

previously  occupied  by  the 

African   M.    E.    Church.      Tl  e    bo   el>    re  d 

there  until  their  church,  on  the  southeast  corier  of 

Congress  and  St,  Antoinc  Streets  was  complete  1 

This  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1851  b  t  bei  j,  e  1  u  i 

bered  by  debt,  it  was  never  conse  r  te  i 

Ser\'ices  were  conducted  bj  Re  W  C  Monroe 
until  1859.  Rev.  Mr.  King  \\  en  scr  e  I  tl  e  i,l  ur  I 
for  a  brief  period,  and  as  earl  as  A]  1I  1859  Re 
S.  V.  Berry  was  in  charge.  Fl  e  hur  1  I  ad  3 
meinbers,  as  such,  because  it  as  n  t  f  llj  ori,an 
ized.  Many  of  those  who  attende  1  hell  n  ember 
ship  in  other  parishes.  The  present  B  1  op  of  the 
Island  of  Hayti.  James  Holly,  ttended  th  s  churcl 
In  1864  the  biulding  was  sold  to  tl  e  Hebre  v  coh 
gregation,  Shaary  Zedec,  A  portion  of  the  avails 
was  invested  in  a  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  St, 
Antoine  and   Elizabeth  Streets,  on  which,  In  ]SS3, 
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a  cost  of  $950.  and  a  brick  cliirvdi.  i;oslinji;  $1,500, 
with  one  hundred  sininj^s,  was  erected.  The  society 
was  Cully  orj-aiiized  April  2Z,  and  incorporated  on 
Maya.  1874.  Mr.  McGee  left  in  1876,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rudd,  who  remained  only 
about  six  months. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Peters  then  served  foi-  a  short  lime, 
an  I  in  1 877  services  were  conducted  by  a  lay  reader. 
O  1  Kebrnary  14,  1879,  the  society  transferred  the 
property  to  Emanuel  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  ; 
it  was  subsequently  returned  to  the  Pi-otestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  on  May  25.  1880,  was  sold  to 
a  society  styled  St,  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

S/.  Aiiiire'iu's  Mission. 

This  mission  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Putnani  Avenues.  The  lots  cost 
$2,203  and  the  building  $2,000.  It  will  scat  400. 
It  was  opened  JaniKiry  17,  1886,  under  the  charj;.' 
of  Rev,  A.  A.  W.  Hastings. 


BISHOPS,  Dn: 


£S,   AND   CON-V 


When  the  diocese  of  Michigan  was  created,  a 
canon  of  the  church  provided  that  any  diocese  with 
si.'i  presbyters  mit;ht  elect  a  bishop.  The  Episco- 
palian Church  in  this  rej^ion  hid  been  classed  as 
mission  ground,  but  it  rtas  decided  to  create  the 
Diocese  of  Michigan,  and  on  Septennber  10,  1832, 
this  was  done.  In  1833  the  standing  committee 
voted  to  put  the  diocese  under  the  care  of  Iliship 
Mcllvaine  of  Ohio.  At  the  corxention  of  Ibj5 
held  at  Tecumseh,  Henry  J  \\  hr  chouse  w  as  elected 


bishop 
in  charg 
legal  a    1 


f 


f    I      lert,\m 
I  f     I        «is 


Presbyterian  Ciuirch.  now  Bishop  of  Illinois;  and 
Rev.  George  Worthington,  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Bishop  of  Nebraska 

Conventions  of  the  diocese  were  held  at  Detroit 
in  November,  1835;  October,  1836;  June,  1840, 
1845,  1847,  and  1851:  November,  1852;  June,  1853, 
1855,  '857.  i36o.  1862,  1867. 1871.  1877.  [878,  1879, 
i88o,  1881,  and  1883,  At  the  first  convention, 
April  20  to  27,  1834,  Bishop  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio  was 
present,  and  preached  on  the  first  and  last  day  of 
the  session. 

The  diocese  owns  an  episcopal  residence,  bought 
in  1866,  at  acost  of  S'2.000.  In  1879  it  was  en- 
larged, and  partly  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  its 
estimated  value  in  1880  was  $20,000.  The  creation 
of  a  diocesan  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  bishop,  was  begun  in  1854.  In 
1883  the  fund  amounted  to  $84,000,  which  sum  is 
invested,  and  in  the  care  of  trustees  appointed  from 
year  to  year  by  the  convention. 

On  January  30,  1880,  the  Church  Association  of 
Michigan  was  organized  to  assist  the  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  interests  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  Michigan,  by  acting  as  the 
trustees  of  gifts  or  legacies  given  in  aid  of  any  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  church.  From  1880  to  [883, 
C.  C.  Trowbridge  was  president,  and  John  H.  Bissell 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


iLbJR  l^U   EPIS<,JI1L   CHUr    HLb 

Cpiphmy   r/iyiiud  fpiscoptl  ihui  h 
rhis   snciet}    \  -v    organized     ind    incorporated 


1880  with  fourteen  members    during  the 
b  h  p     By    h    passage     >car  the  number    increased  to  forty      The  hrst 


ber  of     !      y 
Under   h     I 
A.  Mc       k  y  V 
he  was     n 
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d  b  I 
S    P 


n  Phh 


delphia.  On  December  2,  1874,  Michigan  was 
divided  into  two  dioceses,  and  on  February  24  1875 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Rev.  George  B.  Gillespie  was  con 
secrated  Bishop  of  Western  Michigan. 

Bishop  McCoskry  resigned  on  March  11.  1878, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rt.  Rev.  S.  S.  Harris.  He 
was  elected  June  6.  and  consecrated  September  17, 
1879,  at  Detroit. 

This  city  has  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  three 
bishops  for  other  dioceses  :  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Armi- 
tage,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Massachusetts ;  Rev, 
W.  E,  McLaren,  formerly  pastor  of  Westminster 


services  were  held  in  uhit  had  been  St    Mark's 
Protestint  Fpiscopal  Lhurth    ind  the '.onety  for  a 
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It  \ 


sntually 


lime  controHed  that  property, 
turned  over  to  its  original  owners,  and  the  society 
built  a  new  cliurch  on  the  south  hide  of  Myrtle 
Street  near  Trumbull  Avenue.  The  lot  cost  $600 
and  the  church  $1,400. 

The  church  was  lirst  used  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1880.  It  has  two  hundred  sittings,  and  the  average 
Sunday  morning  attendam-e  during  that  year  was 
60.    The  total  annual  expenses  were  $400. 

Up  to  1883  the  society  had  no  regular  ordained 
pastor,  although  in  1883  it  was  supplied  for  a  time 
by  Rev.  Dr.  VV.  H.  Poole.  The  services  after  that 
liins  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Frederick  WooHen- 
den  tor  several  years,  and  then  by  various  temporary 
supplies.  In  March,  1887,  Rev,  H.  T.  Wirgman 
began  his  pastorate. 


Emanuel  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  {Extinct.) 
This  society  was  organized  in  January,  1879,  by 
Rev.  P.  B.  Morgan.  The  first  meetings  were  iield  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently 
in  Voung  Men's  Hall,  in  the  Tabernacle  Church  on 
south  side  of  Duffield  Street  near  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, in  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  and  St.  Andrew's  Halls, 
in  the  Opera  House,  the  Industrial  School  build- 
ing, and  then  again  in  the  Tabernacle  Church. 
The  society  was  incorporated  on  February  13, 
i8;9.  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  left  in  January,  i88i, 
and  after  that  date  services  were  conducted  by  lay 
readers. 

Number  of  members  in  1880,  no.  Average 
attendance,  35.  Total  yearly  expenses,  6350.  In 
March,  1883,  the  society  disorganized. 
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CHAPTER     LX. 


THE  PKESBYTERIAX   CHURCHES.  — OCCASIONS    OF   INTEREST  TO   RRESIiVTERIANS, 


PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCHES. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  organization  known  as  the  First  Protestant 
Society  inherited  the  title,  building,  and  property 
of  the  old  society  whose  name  it  bears.  liy  tlie 
adoption  of  tertain  Articles  of  Faith,  on  Jannary 
23,  1825,  it  became  a  I'resbyterian  Church,  with 
twelve  male  and  thirty-seven  female  niembeis, 
and   became  the  third    Protestant   denominational 


Mary  Hunt,  Sarah  Hubbard,  Theodocia  C.  I'cut, 
Nancy  Caniff,  Mary  Giilett,  Soptiia  Seymour,  Lucy 
Brown,  Melicent  Hunt,  Mary  Rice,  Mary  Owen, 
Matilda  Hurd,  Asenath  Lee,  Emily  Deming,  Ann 
Henry.  At  this  time  the  society  had  no  minister. 
Rev.  Noah  .\L  Weils,  who  had  been  previously  called, 
arrived  in  May,  [R25,  and  became  the  first  pastor. 
On  November  5,  1S25,  the  (Jovernor  and  Judges 
"ordered  that  a  Deed  issue  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Protestant  Church  for  the  ground  lieretoforc  ordered 


church  nr^an/ed     n    O  tr    t      The     ar  es     f    the 

first  members  were  as  fell  ns     Stephen  C    Henry 

Eurotas    1     Hastings    John    J    Demmi,    Ashbei 

S.  Wells    Elijah  Comerse    J    \\    \\ooise>    Seth 

Beach,  Cullen  Brown    JuMin  Rice  \\  m    I     Hunt 

PhebeCrosbv  Mar^  Chapin  Cath  irme  Jones  Fann> 

Mack,  Hannah  Roby  Elizabeth  Nubic  Temperance      recorded  December 

Mack,  Lovicy  Cooper,  Rebecca  Converse,  Elizabeth 

Cass,  Margaret  Audrain,  Jane  Kelly,  Jane  Palmer, 

Martha  Ten  Eyck,  Mary  J,  Scott,  Almira  Willcox, 

Lydia  Sanderson,  Mary  McMillan,  Abigail  Goodwin, 

Mary  Brewster,  Achsah  Goodin,  Lucretia  Goodwin, 

Catharine   Bronson,   Ann    Hunt,   Ruthy   Edwards, 


to  bt  onie\el  to  th  11  Ihs  led  hich  was 
the  hrst  one  made  ff  r  tlie  prDpcrti  give  tlieni  what 
Mas  known  as  the  I  nt,l  sh  burying  ground,"  on 
\\  oodw  ard  A\  enue  mcludmg  all  of  the  block  west 
of  ihealle>  between  WoodwaKl  \\enuc  and  Bates 
Street  The  deed  is  dated  December  9  and  was 
I  iS-ij  The  gift  was  cer- 
tamly  a  munificent  one,  even  at  that  day. 

In  1827  the  city  came  into  possession  of  the  Mili- 
tary Reserve  and  buildings  of  old  Fort  Shelby,  on 
Fort  Street,  and  in  September  the  Assembly  Room, 
or  Military  Itall,  was  removed  to  a  lot  on  Lamed 
Street  in  rear  of  the  r-httrch.     It  was  there  used  ,'is 
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a  session-room,  both  by  the  Common  Council  and 
the  church.  This  same  year  the  presbytery  of 
Detroit  was  creaieri,  consisting  of  Rev.  Noah  M. 
Wells,  of  Detroit,  Rev.  E.  Crince,  of  Farmingion, 
Rev.  Isaac  W.  Ruggles.  of  Pontiac,  Rev.  William 
M.  Ferry,  of  Mackinaw,  and  Rev.  William  Page,  of 
Monroe. 


In  March  or  April, 
at  Detroit,  and  sev- 
enty persons  joined 
the  church.  In  the 
spring  of  1833  the 
church  erected  a 
brick  session-room 
on  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, and  during  the 
year  Mr.  Wells  re- 
signed. After  his 
departure  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by 
Rev.  George  Horn- 
ell  and  Rev.  George 
Sheldon  until  June, 
1834,  when  Rev.  J. 
P.    Cleveland    be- 

A  plan  for  a  new 
church  had  been 
drawn  by  Alnnzo 
Merrill,  as  early  as 
1831.  In  the  spring 
of  1834  the  work  o£ 

Alanson  Sheley  was 
the 


{32,  tliere  ■ 


I  revival 


As 
.voodeii 


churcb  was  sold.  It 

was   purchased  by 

Robert  Hilton,  who, 

with      Mr.     Caniff, 

John    Farrar,    and 

others,  proposed  to 

establish  a  Univer- 

salist  Church.    The 

building  was  moved 

to     the     northwest  ^^^^^  phesbvtb 

corner  of  Michigan 

Avenue   and  Hates 

Street,  where  it  became  a  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

After  the  sale  of  the  church  the  congregation  met  in 

the  Capitol  until  their  new  church  was  completed.   It 

was  of  brick,  sixty  by  ninety  feet,  with  a  steeple  one 

hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  total  cost  reached 

t3o,ooo. 

It  had   one  hundred  and   forty-six   pews,  with 
galleries  on  three  sides,  and  seated  nearly  one  thou- 


sand persons.  It  was  dedicated  April  28,  1835,  with 
a  sermon  by  the  pastor,  and  the  exercises  were 
made  particularly  interesting  by  the  singing  of  an 
original  hymn  written  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  On 
May  27,  1835,  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  regularly  in- 
stalled. At  this  time  the  church  had  two  hundred 
and  twenty  members.  Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  in 
1837,  and' on  November  26  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  from  Jonah 
iii.,  2.  On  October 
I,  1838,  Re\-.  Geo. 
Duffield  became 
the  pastor.  On  Oc- 
tober 16  following, 
a  i:lock,  which  had 
been  contracted  for 
three       months 

pletcd  and  began  to 

the  tower.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  Horace 
Hallock  started  a 
branch  Sunday 
school  in  the  City 
Hall,  which  was 
continued  for  nearly 
three  years,  with  an 
average  attendance 
of  some  three  hun- 
dred scholars. 

In  December, 
1844,  the  society 
lost  a  number  of  its 
members  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
First  Congregation- 
al Church.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1 1, 7849, other 
members  left  the 
congregation  and 
founded  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian 
Church.  In  Febru- 
ary,   1857,  the  old 

with  the  ground  on 

which  it  stood,  was 

the   building 

;ted  the  same 


was  torn  down,  and  a  brick  bl< 

In  the  fall  of  1852  Dr.  Duffield  visited  Europe 
and  Palestine  in  search  of  needed  health  and  rest. 
He  remained  abroad  about  a  year,  and  during  his 
absence  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Myron 
Barrett. 

On  January  10,  1854.  the  church,  with  severaL 
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other  buildings  in  an. adjacent  block,  was  entirely 
burned.  When  the  tiames  caught  the  tall  steeple  it 
was  a  magnificent  sight.  After  the  fire  the  remains 
of  the  old  bell  which  had  called  thousands  to  prayer 
and  praise  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  and  numerous 
souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  tea-beds  were  cast.  They 
were  inscribed,  "  I'art  of  the  old  bell  destroyed  Jan- 
uary lo.  1854,"  and  readily  sold  at  t;  each,  bringing 
many  dollars  into  the  fund  for  a  new  church.  The 
old  bell  rings  no  more  for  fire,  but  its  voice  in 
many  households  gives  a  welcome  call  to  tea  and 

On  July  15,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fire,  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Firemen  s  Hall  and  m  the  old 
Young  Men  s  Hall  on  January  '■h  and  continuously 
thereafter  until  the  completion  of  the  new  brick 
church  on  the  nortliueat  corner  of  State  and 
Farmer  Streets  This  btulUm^  uas  d  diLated  Sep- 
tember 9  if>55  I  he  lot  ruL.  hundred  by  one 
hundred  and  twentj  feet  cost  $8000  the  church 
seventy  b>  one  hundred  c  st  $40000  It  has  one 
hundred  and  fort)  pews  ind  seats  iliout  700  To 
aid  in  building  their  churth  iht,  society  recened 
about  one  half  the  nit  proceeds  from  the  aale 
of  the  old  propert)  the  rest  was  gi^tii  to  the 
Jefferson  A.\enue  and  I  ort  Street  1  re&byterian 
churches. 

In  March,  1862,  the  side  galleries  in  the  audience 
room  were  removed  and  other  improvements  made. 
In  April.  1865.  Rev.  W.  A.  McCorkle  was  called  as 
associate  pastor.  Three  years  later,  in  June,  1868, 
while  Dr.  Dufficld  was  giving  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  delegates  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  sudden  illness  seir-ed  him, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover.  He  died  June  26. 
His  associate  continued  as  pastor  until  May.  1871, 
when  he  resigned.  In  Sej>tember,  1 87 1 ,  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  D.  Itaker  became  the  pastor,  and  served 
until  December  i.  1884.  His  successor,  Rev 
W.  A.  liarr,  served  from  October,  1885,  to  August, 
1887. 

The  pastor's  salary  in  1880  was  $3,000.  The 
cost  of  the  choir,  $1,200.  The  sexton  was  paid 
$300.  The  total  annual  expenses,  reaching  ffi6,ooo, 
are  almost  entirely  defrayed  by  the  recei|)ts  from 
pew  rents.  The  property  in  i8So  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  $55,000.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  morning  services  was  400.  Number  of  mem- 
bers in  1830,  86;  in  1840  and  1850,  the  same  num- 
ber, 448,  is  reported  in  each  decade;  in  i860,  300; 
in  1870,  368;  in  1880,  753. 

This  society  has  the  favored  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  attempted  to  sustain  a 
school  for  the  Chinese.  Since  1872  a  number  of 
these  "Celestials"  have  been  found  here  on  every 
Sabbath,  in  the  care  of  faithful  and  benevolent 
teachers. 
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Scotch  or  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  preliminary  meeting  which  resulted  in  the 
organi?.ation  of  this  church  was  held  in  a  room  in 
the  old  City  Hall,  on  November  10,  1842.  Two 
weeks  after,  the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Farmer  and  Bates  Streets  was  purchased  for  $500, 
and  a  plan  for  a  wooden  church,  forty  by  seventy 
feet,  agreed  upon. 

The  building  was  opened  for  worship  in  an  unfin- 
ished state  on  September  6,  1843.    Regular  services 


in  the  completed  church  began  in  October,  1844.  It 
cost  $3,500  and  seated  600.  On  February  21,  1S45, 
the  society  decided  to  unite  with  the  United  Asso- 
ciate Church  of  Scotland,  and  on  April  14  following 
a  church  was  fully  organized,  with  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, and  Rev.  David  Inglis  as  pastor.  He  resigned 
on  May  1,  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Torrance,  who  preached  for  about  six  tt'ceks.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  from  Scotland,  then  served  the 
church  for  two  months,  but  declined  a  call. 

Rev.  John  Mcl.ellan  entered  upon  the  pastorate 
in  December.  1847.  was  installed  in  1E48,  and  re- 
signed in  April,  1854.     Rev,  John  Hogg,  the   nest 
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pastor,  served  from  December.  1854,10  April,  1858. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  lialmer,  who 
was  ordained  in  November,  i860,  and  resigned  July 
1.  1866  During  tlie  ne\t  three  years  there  was  no 
regular  paster  On  July  9  1869  Re\  (  eorge 
McBeth  Milligan  wis  installed  Dunnj,  his  i>as 
torate  the  old  church  «js  sold  and  moved  to 
Washington  Avenue 

A  bnck  church  was  be?un  ind  the  basement 
first  used  on  July  j  1871  On  No\embLr  5  (ol 
loHing  the  mam  audience  room  was  deditdted 
Including     the 


of  its  present  strength  and  influence.  The  first 
record  states  that  on  August  7, 1848,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  appointed  a  committee  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Rev.  R.  R.  Kellogg  in  estabhshing  the 
•iociet)  On  September  10  he  commenced  holding 
services  in  the  old  capitol;  on  February  21,  1849, 
a  societj  was  fully  organized  witli  twenty-six  mem- 
bers and  on  March  19,  1849,  was  incorporated 
as  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  August 
foil  wmt,  they  began  the  erection  of  a  brick  church 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue  and 
Wayne  Street. 


uiarlv     in  tilled 
on  December  11, 

,  and  resigned  i 


April  25, 


February   25,    1878.     On 


,  Rev.  J.  F.  Dickie  was  installed  a 


The  average  attendance  at  morning  service,  in 
1880,  was  400.  The  pastor's  salary  was  62,000. 
The  total  church  expenses  were  812,760.  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  1850  was  300;  in  i860  and  1870 
the  number  is  given  at  350  for  each  decade;  in 
1880  there  were  292  members. 

Fori  Street  Church. 
The  beginnings  of  this  society  gave  no  indication 


The 

%  000,  and  the 
bull  ding  $70,000. 
It  was  dedicated  Noiember  18,  1855.  It  was  built 
of  hme-stone  the  mam  audience  room  was  sixty 
by  ninety  feet,  had  1 20  pews,  and  seated  i  ,000  per- 
sons. The  basement  was  twelve  feet  high  and 
would  seat  400.  The  height  of  the  spire  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
On  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  old 
church  was  sold  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Society. 
On  June  17,  1857,  Mr.  Neill  resigned.  The 
church  was  then  supplied  for  three  months  by  Rev. 
P.  S.  Byington.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Means,  who  remained  six  months.    Rev.  Dr.  Ervin 
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Hall  then  preached  two  months,  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  McCorkle.  Rev.  Azariah  Eldridge 
was  installed  pastor  on  December  2,  1858.  On 
March  19,  1859,  by  special  Atc  of  the  Legislature, 
the  name  of  the  society  was  chanjjed  to  Fort  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Eldridge  resigned  on 
June  4.  1865.  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark  then  supplied  the 
pulpit  for  three  months.  In  October.  1865,  Rev.  S. 
T.  Clarke  began  his  ministry.  lie  was  installed 
July  1.  1866,  and  resigned  in  November,  1868.  On 
February  8,  1869,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev,  Ar- 
thur T.  I'ierson,  of  Waterford,  New  York,  ulw  was 
installed  May  5,1869.  In  August,  18S2,  he  resigned, 
and  on  January  7,  1883,  Re\-.  A.  P.  Tinker  entered 
upon  the  pastorate 
health,onMarchi,  1884,  hi 
ceeded  by  Rev.  H  T  Mi 
year,  and  on  Sept 
30.  1885,  was  su 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Dr 
Wallace  Radcliffe 

On  January  30 
T870,  a  young  peo 
pie's  prayer  meeting 
was  established 
and  this  year  the 
entire  interior  of  the 
church,  and  as  far 
as     necessary     the 

repaired  and  im 
proved  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Decern 
ber  29.  1S70,  the 
church  was  re 
opened  with  a  voc^l 
and  instrumentil 
concert,  About  5 
A.  M.  on  March  25 
1876,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  church 
which  destroyed  the 
building.  Whitnej  s 
Opera  House  was 
then  engaged  for 
the  Sabbarh  ser- 
vices, and  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  ihe 
old  congregation, 
thronged  the  build- 
ing   from  Sabbath 

to  Sabbath.  Meantime  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
church  went  forward,  and  as  the  old  plan  was 
closely  followed,  the  present  building  is  almost  a 
fac-simile  of  the  original. 

It  was  dedicated  on  June  10,  1877.     The  expense 
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of  reconstructing  amounted  to  about  $90,000,  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  being  provided  by  the  insur- 
ance. All  the  appointments  of  the  church  are 
exceptionally  complete,  even  to  a  service  of  table- 
ware for  festival  use.  made  expressly  for  the  church, 
with  a  picture  of  the  building  on  each 
piece,  J.  D.  Hayes,  after  the  fire,  dupli- 
cating his  original  gift  of  fifteen  hundred 
pieces. 

The  pastor's  laHrv  in  18R0  was  $4,5cxD. 
ihe  th  ir    ost  $[  300     The  sexton  was 
he   total    expenses   were 
,\aa   recened    from 
The    propertv      \as    then 
\alued  at  ftioo.ooo. 
The  church  has 
sittings    for    1,300. 
The     average    at- 
tend uiie  at  Sunday 
morning  service  in 

-^    —      ^^-  -J        Number    if    mem- 


18-0  28-  in  1880, 
M  Inidditionto 
ts  own  Sunday 
him  he  church 
e  ed  f      many 


■    ab    h  d    n  1853 
a  1  ub       school 

:  h      Ward, 

n     h       build- 
nj,  no  longer 

t  u  ed        Sunday 
c  00       he  school 
mo  ed  to  this 


life  it 
ed  great 


^  /J  4  ^mue 

This  society  w-as 
incorporated  January  25.  the  church  was  organized 
February  8,  1854,  and  began  Sunday-school  ser- 
vices in  the  old  Detroit  Institute,  a  school  building 
on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between 
Beaubien  and  St.  Antotne  Streets. 
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From  here,  in  October,  they  moved  to  the  old 
Congregational  Church,  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  The 
Rev.  Joshua  Cook  was  then  servinj;  as  pastor.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  Rev.  Hu^h  McElroytook  charge 
of  the  congregation,  and  on  Decemherg  of  the  same 
year  the  brick  church  on  tiie  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  between  Russell  and  iiivard  Streets,  was 
dedicated.  The  church  with  lot  cost  $50,000.  The 
audience  room  is  .sixty  by  ninety  feel,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pews,  and  will  seat  1,000.  During 
1886  Mrs.  John  S.  Newberry  and  her  children  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  ehapel  in  tlie  rear  of  the 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Larned  and  Kivard  Streets. 
It  is  designed  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  long 
connected  witli  the  churcli,  and  the  structure  will 
be  exceptionally  complete  in  all  respects.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $50,000, 
and  It  ttill  be  completed 
during  (888  Mr  Mt 
Hrriy  Wis  mstdlled  as 
pastor  on  Julj  2  1856 
and  died  Dci-einber  24 
1857  Atablet  of  Italian 
mirble  m  the  thunh 
bears  testimony  to  Ins 
w  orth 


ber  26.  The  first  services  with  Rev  Henry  Neill 
as  pastor,  were  held  m  tne  United  I  resbyterian 
Church  on  Lafajette  A\enue  lorner  of  Wayne 
Street.  The  swiety  worshiped  there  until  Janu- 
uary  13.  1861  nhen  the  britk  thurth  on  the  east 
side  of  Washiinrton  ^venue  between  -State  and 
Grand  River  was  dedn-ated  The  buililing  was 
sixty-six  by  one  hundred  feet  and  ■^ated  five  hun- 
dred and  lifty  personv 

In  April.  i86i  Mr  Neill  resii,ned  On  July 
14,  Rev.  G.  W.  Prime  entered  upon  the  |)astorate, 
and  was  installed  October  23,  1861.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1866  his  health  failed,  and  he  went  abroad. 
The  church  was  then  temporarily  supplied  by  vari- 
ous clergymen  until  July,  1867.  Rev.  W.  E.  Mc- 
Laren then  became  the  pastor,  and  soon  after  the 


Hew 


ede'l  b 


Rev    Willnin  Hogarth 

D     D     who    was    in 

stalled  June  30    1858 

and   resigned  Julv    13 

1873       The  pulpit  w^s 

then  supplied  by  \  arious 

tlerg\  men  until  May  6 

1875  when  Re\    R    J 

Laidlan    was   m--talled 

He  resigned  t  ebmary  8 

1878  ind  was  succeeded 

m  M-»v  by  Kev    I     B 

Mason    who    was    m 

stalled  on  Maj    15,   1879,     In  December.  1S81,  he 

resigned,  and  on  April  19,  r882,  Rev.  A.  H.  Kellogg 

was  installed  his  successor,  and  served  until  April, 

1883,  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Hoyt.  who 
served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  December, 

1884.  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Williamson,  and  he  resigned  in 
the  fall  of  1887. 

The  pastor's  salary  in  1880  was  83,250.  The 
choir  cost  $i.oqo.  The  sexton  was  paid  $365.  The 
total  yearly  expenses  were  $5,250,  and  $4,350  were 
raised  from  pew  rents.     Number  of  members  in 


The  a 


age  attendance  at  morning  s< 


S300. 


fVMtmiiistcr  Church. 
sncii'ty  was  organized  with  thirty-on 
n  October  6,  1857,  and  incorporated  o 


building  was  extensively  enlarj,cd  and  repured  it  a 
cost  of  $17,000     It  was  rededicated  December  8, 

1867.  Mr.  McLaren  was  installed  January    12, 

1868,  and  resigned  in  February.  1872.  He  was 
succeeded  in  April  by  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.  D  . 
who  was  installed  June  5,  1872. 

On  March  i,  1873,  the  society  sold  their  prop- 
erty, and  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  St. 
Aloysius  Catholic  Church.  The  last  service  of 
the  Presbyterian  Society  was  on  March  2,  1873. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  previous  November 
evening  services  had  been  commenced  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  Harper  Hospital,  and  on  and  after 
March  9  all  the  church  services  were  held  at  the 
same  place.  A  Sunday  school  had  been  conducted 
in  the  building  by  R.  C.  Smith  since  1865,  and  this 
was  now  transferred  to  the  church. 
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Prior  to  their  removal,  the  society  had  boui,ht  ftr 
$i6,cwo,  a  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  o£  Wood 
ward  Avenue  and  Parsons  Street.  A  large  bntk 
chapel,  costing  $20,000,  was  erected  on  the  reir  end 
of  the  lot,  and  on  May  10,  1874.  it  was  dedicated 
It  seated  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons. 

Dr.  Aikman  resigned  on  May  i,  l8?7,  and  w^s 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Frank  T.  IJayley,  who  preached 
his  first  sermon  January  27,  and  was  installed  March 
7,  1878.  On  February  11,  1883.  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  wife's  health,  and  soon  after  remo;  ed 
to  Portland,  Maine.  In  June,  18S3.  liev.  Nathaniel 
West,  D.  D.,  entered  upon  an  engagement  for  six 
months:  his  term  expired  n  \  en  ber  a  d  on  the 
26th  of  that  month  a  call  as  e  te  ided  to  and 
accepted  by  Rev.  C  H.  Uufheld  and  o  Apnl  10 
1884,  he  was  installed. 

In  1879  the  audience  roon  of  the  chapel  was 
enlarged,  increasini;  its  c-jpa   tv  abo  t  fifty  s  tc  ngfs 

The  church  cost  $35,000  a  1  se  s  SiSo  It  as 
first  used  November  13,3  d  led   ated  \f)  em 

ber  29,  1881.    The  estin  ated  val  e  of  the    hur  h 
property  is  $65,000. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1887    arous  m 
provements  were  made  in  tl  e  dud  en  e  roo      a  to    er 
costing  3ii2,03oerected  01     I  e    outi  ea  t    o  ne     ad 
on  NovcLnber  6,  the  build    ^     as  re  0[  e  e  I  f       e 
vice  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  i36o  wt-,  7 
in  1870,  792  ;  in  1880,252.     The  average  attendince 
in  1880  was  350. 

Calvary  Church. 

This  church  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sundaj 
school.  The  school  was  started  in  May,  1868  ma 
sniall  building  on  Harrison  Avenue  which  had  been 
a  grocery;  in  October  it  was  moved  to  a  cottage 
on  Michigan  Avenue  near  the  toll-gate.  In  the 
summer  of  [869  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  south 
east  corner  of  Mayberry  Avenue  and  Butternut 
Street,  and  a  frame  building,  thirty-six  by  seventy- 
five  feet,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  It  was 
dedicated  December  13,  1869. 

On  Octotter  3,  1872,  a  church  was  orgam7ed  and 
incorporated  with  sixteen  members.  Rev  Ur  J 
G.  Atterbury,  the  first  pastor,  served  until  August 
1874.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Crand) 
as  stated  supply.  On  November  24,  187b  Mr 
Grandy  resigned,  and  on  October  29,  1879,  Rev.  G. 
W.  IJarlow  was  installed. 

The  church  seated  300.  The  average  morning 
attendancein  i88owas200.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers, 1 1 5.  The  pastor's  salary  was  $1 ,400.  and  the 
total  annual  expenses,  $1,800. 

During  1887  the  society  erected  a  new  church  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  facing  Maybury  Avenue.  The 
lot  cost  $4,000  and  the  building  $17,000.  It  seats 
776,  and  was  dedicated  January  25.  iSSS. 


.    be^innmgs 


ThLs  society  had  its  be^innmgs  in  a  mission 
Sundt>  school  established  by  Z  R  ISrockway.  He 
was  eHicientl;  aided  b>  John  S  Newberry.  James 
ind  Hugh  McMilhn  Mrs  H  A  Wight,  and  many 
ofliers  Ihe  school  wis  opened  March  8,  1863,  in 
a  primary  room  of  the  Bishop  School.  It  was 
largel)  attended  from  the  hi-st  and  within  a  year 
subscriptions  were  obtained  from  persons  of  every 
denomination  to  erect  1  building  (or  the  school. 
The  last  $400  of  the  amount  received  was  obtained 
at  a  union  meeting  at  the  Jeffersr  n  Avenue  Presby- 
tenan  Church  D  L  Moody  of  Chicago,  making  an 
appeal  for  the  money 


On  March  20  1864  the  chapel  1  neat  wooden 
buildinf,  was  hrst  occupied  It  w  is  loiated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Kusseil  and  Nipoleon  Streets 
and  in  1866  was  enlarged  b>  an  addition  twenty 
by  thirty  feet  m  size  In  the  "iummer  of  1868  it 
was  moved  across  Russell  Street  to  the  grounds  of 
the  old  City  Cemetery  in  order  to  mike  room  for  i 
new  bnck  building  seventy  five  b\  e[j,hty  feet 
which  was  deduated  Februdrj  17  1809  It  could 
2  1 50  children  and  c 


Mr  brockway  did 
tion  and  it  w  as  diffii  ult 
of  the  efforts  put  forth, 
another  field  of  labor,  ii 
and  for 


fp\or  a  church  organiza 
o  determine  the  full  results 
In  1872  he  was  called  to 
terest  in  the  school  began 


On  May  15,  1874,  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  se- 
cured the  property,  and  on  February  18,  1875,  a 
church  was  organized  with  sixteen  members.  Rev. 
A.  E.  Hastings  was  appointed  pastor,  and  continued 
as  such  until  his  death  on  November  28,  1880. 
Rev.  Louis  R.  Fox  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  on 
April  [o,  1881. 
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The  building  c; 
'he  pastor's  salary 
early  expenses,  $ 


otiimodate    i,2cxi  adults. 
was$i,soo,  and  the  total 

._.,,  ^^, Number  of   members  in 

,^^^.  ..J.     Average  attendance  Sunday  mornings, 
lOO.     Value  of  property,  820,000. 

Memoria!  Church. 
This  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  ne  of  the  oldest 
mission  Sunday  schools  in  the  cit\  The  school 
\\-as  first  established  on  P^bruarv  1  i8jS  m  the 
C.erman  Reformed  Zion  Church  on  I  usscU  between 
Sherman  and  Catherine  Streets  On  |uK  o  iS6z 
the  school  was  moved  to  a  hall  on  Clintt  n  Street 
between  Russell  and  Riopelle  St  eet  and  on  Octo 
ber  19  of  the 


deceased  father,  mother,  and  wife.  The  project  was 
eiitered  upon,  and  the  chapel  was  dedicated  January 

16,  1881.  and  on  January  27,  1881,  a  church  with 
iifty-one  members  was  organized,  with  Rev.  D.  M. 
Cooper  as  pastor ;  he  was  installed  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1883.     The  church  was  dedicated  December 

17.  1882.  It  is  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Joseph  Cainpau  and  Clmton  Aienu  s  The  total 
lost   of   lots       htpd       hurch     and  furmshmg  vu 


^So- 


of    ■ 


■i\ed 


from  tht  sale  of  the  old  propirly  To  make  up 
the  balance  Leonard  Liuren  e  ?a\e$5000  Re\ 
D  M  Cooper  8  ■;  ^loo  Ad  Ime  S  and  Irene 
Spra^e  each  %\  000  In  addition  to  the  amount 
ilmdv    mentioned     Mr     Cooper    made    proM  lun 


Ward  I'tiblic  School  building  on  L^med  Street. 
The  school  did  not  flourish,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854 
it  was  transferred  to  the  iiriinary  school  building  on 
Clinton  Avenue  near  St.  Aubin  Avenue.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  the  buildings  near  by,  which  had  been 
used  as  barracks,  were  sold  nt  auction ;  the  one 
which  had  served  as  a  hospital  \va,s  purchased  for 
the  school  at  a  cost  of  6325.  Lot  70  of  the  Chene 
Farm,  on  Clinton  Avenue  opposite  the  Duffield 
Union  School,  was  leased  for  a  term  of  hfteen  years, 
and  on  December  31,  1856,  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Mission  Chapel  Society  was  incorporated. 

'file  building  was  fitted  up,  and  first  opened  on 
Januar>'  27,  1867;  and  here  the  school  grew  and 
prospered. 

During  1880  Mr.  Leonard  Laurense,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  school  for  many  years, 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  Memorial  Chapel 
in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  had  been  a 
iiealous  worker  in  the  school.  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper 
proposed  to  unite  in  the  enterprise,  and  erect  a 
church  with  the  chapel,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
39 


for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage  adjniniii;,'  tlic  church, 
to  cost  not  less  than  SS6.000,  'l  he  church  is  pro- 
vided with  a  chime  of  four  bells,  and  several 
stained  glas,i  windows,  which  reproduce  the  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  emblems  and  decorations  pre- 
pared at  immense  cost  of  time  and  labor  for  the 
ter-ccntenarj-  I'resbytcrian  celebration  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1872.  They  have  not  been  produced  for 
any  other  edifice,  and  are  artistically  and  historically 
the  most  valuable  memorials  to  be  found  in  any 
church  in  the  country.  Following  the  dedication, 
the  pastor  arranged  for  a  series  of  memorial  dis- 
courses, the  first  on  December24,  1882,  by  Leonard 
W,  Bacon,  D.  D..  upon  his  grandfather.  David 
Uacon,  and  his  father.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was 
born  ac  Detroit.  On  the  day  of  this  address,  an 
elegant  memorial  tablet,  placed  in  the  church  by 
himself  and  his  relatives,  was  lor  the  first  time 
unveiled. 

Addresses  were  subsequently  delivered : 
On  Rev.  John  Monteith,   by  John   Monteith,  of 
Missouri. 

On  Rev.  Noah  M,  Wells,  by  George  D.  Baker, 
D.  D. 
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On  George  Duffieltl,  D.  D„  by  D.  Bethune  Duf- 
field. 

The  subjects  suggestw"  by  the  memorial  windows 
were  discoursed  upon  as  follows:  Italy,  by  Rev. 
Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia:  Scotland, 
by  Rev.  James  F.  Diekie,  of  Detroit;  Ireland,  by  Rev. 
James  McLeod,  of  liuffalo;  England,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
M.  lilackburn,  D.  D-,  of  Cincinnati ;  France,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  IMlreed,  D.  D., of  Philadelphia;  Switzerland, 
by  Rev.  H.  A,  MacCracken,  D.  D..  of  Pittsburgh ; 
Bohemia,  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson.  D.  D.,  of  Indian- 
apolis; Holland,  by  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.  D., 
of  Bay  City ;  Germany,  by  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  U., 
of  Detroit;  Hungary,  by  Rev.  David  M,  Cooper. 

The  average  attendance  in  1880.  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  chapel,  was  180.  Total  yearly 
expenses  in  1 880,  8500.  The  church  has  accommo- 
dations for  500  persons ;  the  chapel  for  300. 

Trumbull  Avenue  Church. 
This  enterprise  began  with  a  Sunday  school, 
organized  March  iS,  1877,  in  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing at  No.  48+  Trumbull  Avenue.  The  present 
building  is  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Trum- 
bull Avenue  and  I'ulton  Street.  The  lot  is  one 
hundred  feet  on  Trumbull  Ai-enne  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  on  Fulton  Street.  The  society 
was  organi;ied  August  28,  1881,  mnth  72  members. 
The  lot  cost  82,503.  and  ths  building  and  furniture 
$7,300.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  July  3,  i88[. 
It  is  of  brick,  forty-six  by  eighty-one  feet,  and  seats 
500.  Rev.  Allen  M.  Dulles  became  the  first  pastor 
m  .November.  j88i.  He  resigned  in  1887,  and  was 
suvccled  in  lanu^rv  188K  by  RevR  J  Service 
1  he  i-huri  h  bmklmg  cost  including  the  furni'shmg 
about  $'7  000  and  was  dedicated  Februar)  26,1888 


its  tirst  meetings  in  the  old  Wayne  County  Court 
Room,  corner  of  Grlswold  and  Congress  Streets, 
moving  from  there  to  the  old  City  Hall,  and  then 
purchasing,  for  $6,500,  a  church  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Second  Presbyterian  Society,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Lafayette  Avenue  and  Wayne 
Street.    The  first  service  of  the  new  owners  was 


If 
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United  PresbyUrian  Church. 
This  society  was  organized  May  8,  1853.  .ind  held 


held  on  December  23,  1855.  In  1869  the  building 
was  extensively  improved,  at  a  cost  of  about  Ji  i.ocx), 
and  the  seating  capacity  increased  from  500  to  650. 
It  was  rededicated  on  September  12,  1869. 

In  1887  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Government 
for  §43,500,  as  part  of  the  site  for  the  post-office,  and 
the  church  purchased  a  new  site  for  a  church  on  the 
noitheast  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Oilman 
Street,  at  a  cost  of  $13,300. 

The  first  pastor.  Rev.  -Samuel  Patton,  was  iii- 
stalle<l  December  27,  1854,  Mr  Patton  died  after 
serving  about  two  and  a  half  years.  Rev.  J.  I'. 
Scott,  D.  D„  began  his  labors  July  29.  was  installetl 
November  30,  1859.  and  on  January  20,  1878,  re- 
signed the  pastorate,  preaching  his  last  sermon 
February  24.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  Turn- 
bull. 

The  pastor's  salary  in  1880  was  $1,500,  and  the 
total  yearly  expenses  $3,000.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  i860  was  30;  in  1870,  123;  in  1880.  301; 
The  average  attendance  Sunday  morning  in  1880 
was  375.  The  church  had  a  debt  of  $5,000,  in 
1880,  which  has  since  been  paid. 

of  special  interest  to  this  society  was 
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the  annual  ;;onvcntiiin  of  tht  first  synod  of  the  West, 
which  commenced  its  sessions  in  Ihe  church  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1883. 

French,  or  French  and  German  Presbyterian 
Church.  {Extinct.) 
A  society  known  as  the  French  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  as  early  as  March  3,  1S54, 
and  ]>urchased  on  that  day  a  lot  on  the  south  side 
(if  Catharine  Street  near  Russell  Street  forS7oo.  On 
September  I,  1856,  a  society  called  the  French  and 
Cennan  I'resbyterian  Church  was  incorporated,  and 
on  October  18  fol lowing  the  original  society  trans- 
ferred the  l<H  to  the  new  organization,  A  womlen 
church  was  then  erected,  which  was  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1857.  The  society  did  not  prove  har- 
monious or  successful,  and  on  April  22,  1861.  a 
siH^iety  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  Miller,  a  branch  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  on  Monroe  Avenue,  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  building.  It  was  subsequently 
sold  to  still  another  Lutheran  congregation. 

Hanitramck  Church. 

This  church  had  its  origin  in  a  mission  school 
held  in  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  school  prospered, 
and  a  building  was  erected  for  it  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Frontenac  Avenue  and  Congress  Slreet. 
It  was  dedicated  I'ebruary  6,  1870.  The  lot  cost 
S500  and  the  building  S3-500-     H  seats  300. 

On  October  25.  18S3,  a  church  was  organized 
with  26  members,  and  was  cared  for  by  Rev.  T.  D. 
Ilartholemew,  who  took  charge  of  the  enterprise 
the  previous  May.  On  May  23.  i836,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  H.  S.  Jenkinson,  who  was  regularly 
installed  at  that  time. 

Third  Avenue  C/nirch, 

The  school,  of  which  this  church  is  the  successor, 
was  incorporated  on  March  17,  and  organized  on 
May  11,1867.  Thelotsweregiven  by  F.J.  B.Crane, 
and  a  building,  costing  with  furnishing  about  84,400, 
was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  on  May  10,  1S68, 
and  during  its  entire  history  had  an  attendance  of 
200.  The  property  was  controlled  by  five  trustees, 
elected  by  the  Sunday  school. 

On  November  5.  1886,  the  school  voted  to  organ- 
ise a  Presbyterian  church,  and  on  November  1 1 
follomng,  a  church  was  organized  with  21  members. 
About  $1,500  was  then  expended  in  alterations  and 
repairs,  and  on  February  21, 1887,  the  building  was 
dedicated  as  the  Third  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Rev.  J.  M.  ISarkley  installed  as  pastor.  The 
huilding  seats  about  400. 

Reformed  Church  0/  America. 

This  society  was  organized  in  December.  1872, 

"■ith  42  members.    In  August,  1874.  they  dedicated 
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their  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Catharine 
Street  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Dequindre 
Street  and  Si.  Aubin  Avenue.  The  lot  cost  $650 
and  the  building  Smoo.  The  building  seats  200. 
It  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Rev.  H.  R.  IJoer  was  the  first  pastor,  serving  from 
1872  to  1874.  Kev.  M.  Kirkenoeld  took  charge  in 
1S75,  and  on  account  of  failing  health  resigned  in 
1 877.  The  church  remained  without  ,1  pastor  until 
June  25,  1883,  when  Rev.  C.  Niemeyer  became 
IMstor  and  served  until  June,  1884.  The  number  of 
members  in  1880  was  38. 

otJCA.sroNS   OF  interf,<;t  to    presbvtertans. 

1833,  October  12.— Meethig  of  Synod  of  Western 
Reserve  in  Detroit. 

1837.  October  23.- -First  meeting  af  Synod  of 
Michigan  in  I)etr<iit. 

1842,  tJctober  14.— Synod  again  met  in  Detroit. 


[845.  June  191024.- 
gregational  and  Presbyi 
from  churches  in  northwestern  States. 


Convention  of  Con- 
and  delegates 
'    Dr.  Lyman 


,    lfi45,   Dr.   Ittcchei 
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Beecher  and  Professor  Calv 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES.    ^^^  ^ 
other  work  as  may  promote  the 


of   said 

denomination  in  tlie  city  of  Detroit  and  its  vicinity. 

"Le  9  ,848.-Me«lng  of  State  Synod.  It  is  •  consulting    and    ad.isor,  tadv    .ecurinE 

Clito^JO  i8<o  Jhe  Presbyterian  General     nnny  of  opinion  and  harmony  of  action  m  matters 

A.Sblvcon.ened  a,  Detroit.    Man,  di.tingnished     of  common  interest,     f,  ,s  sustained  by  volnntar, 

Assembly  convencu  u.  contributions.    When  money  is  needed  an  assess- 


persons  present. 

October  27.  1864.  and  July 

°'MaT.6'to"'30,  .872.-Pre,byterian  Genetal  As-     each  ehurel,  under  the  dii 
sembly  in  session  in  Detroit, 

In  November,  1872,  the  Presbyterian  Alli 


Meetings     ment  is  made  upon  the  churches  according  to  their 

several  abilities.    This  call  is  usually  presented  to 

after 

method. 

The  presidents  have  been:  1873.  Rev.  Wm.  Ho- 

Detroit  was 'oiaS:'and'-rEb;u;,:r874,  it  ^--^  ■=»■><"■  *"•  ^'^TLw"' V;  1, '' 
wa  incorpor.,?d.  It  is  composed  of  the  session,  of  Pierson:  1876  Rev.  George  D  Baker ;  .877.  He,, 
"presblrterian  Churches  in  the  city,  together  with     Robert  J,  Laidlaw:  ,878,  Jacob  S.farrand; 


such  Presbyterian 


and  elders  residing  in  Elisha  Taylor;  1S80,  George  W.  Hoffman;  il 
«id' citva's'shalfby  election  be  admitted.  Its  ob-  Rev, James  Dickie;  1882,  JohnCameton  ;  1883-1I 
St  isThe  founding  and  establishment  ot  Presby-  Rev.  C.  W.  Barlow;  ,885.  Rev.  J.  F.  Dickie;  il 
San  Churches,  i.sions,  and  schools,  and  such  E,  A.  Praser;  .887,  Elisha  Tavlnr. 
Treasurers:  1873-1870.  Jai 


1884.  George  E,  H. 
1887.  James  Joy. 

Secretary:  Rev.  ].  G.  Atterbury. 

i88o,  October  11.     Synod  of  Michigan 
Detroit. 


.   Muir;    1S76- 
J.  S.  Farrand; 
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CHAPTER     LXI. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES,— OCCASION.S  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DENOMINATION. 


The  Kc J    . 

Huild  11^ 


rn   (  }  iptnt  Chut  h 
Htnrj    Dai  lb   a  Baptist 

:J  senice'?  in  the  nidi.  nnersLtj 
Sircl    n   the  sp  int,  of  lJi26 


This  date  is,  probably,  one  year  too  early,  as  th( 
ords  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  do  not 
show  that  the  use  of  the  building  was  ^'ranted 
prior  to  May  2S,  1 827  ;  on  that  date  a  resolu- 
tion appears  on  record,  "that  the  Baptist 
Society  may  have  lower  room  for  minister  for 
.six  months."  ()njniy3  following,  the  Detroit 
Clazette  contained  a  notice  thiit  the  "  trustees 
of  the  University  had  given  the  Baptists  per- 
mission Co  use  the  lower  room  of  the  academy. 
Preaching  by  Rev.  Henry  Davis.*' 

On  August  19,  1827.  Mrs,  Nancy  Cobell 
was  baptised,  Uiis  being  presumably  the  first 
baptism  by  immersion  in  Detroit. 

The  society  was  fully  organized  on  October 
20,  1827.  Mr.  Davis  was  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  failing  health  in  April,  1828,  and 
on  June  10  of  the  same  year  the  city  donated 
lo  the  society  the  lot  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  Fort  and  Griswold  Streets.  In  May,  1829, 
Mr,  Browning  announced  to  the  church  "  that 
he  had  concluded  to  go  forward  and  build 
a  house  of  one  story,  twenty-two  by  thirty-five 
feet,  as  a  meeting  room  for  the  church,  upon 
the  lot  granted  by  the  city  council  last  year.  " 
and  in  November,  1830,  the  old  records 
speak  of  a  proposition  Co  meet  in  their  house 
of  worship. 


Afttr  Mr.  Davis  left,  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor  for  several  years,  but  was  kept  together 
krgelv  through  Che  faithful  efforts  of  Francis  1', 
Bronnmg  In  1831  the  society  was  admitted  to 
the  Michigan  Baptise  Association,  and  in  July  Rev, 
S  (joodman  became  the  pastor,  remaining  one  year, 
after  which,  notwithstanding  they  were  now  left 
withiut  \  shepherd,  the  members  of  the  flock  were 
not  hopeless ;  for  in  September,  1 833,  Che  old  frame 
church  «as  sold  to  James  Witherell.  and  a  new 
church  Wis,  begun  on  the  original  site.  The  old 
bu  11  ng  w  IS  moved  lo  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
DeCr  It  Opera  House.  In  the  spring  of  1834  Elder 
Lcomis  agent  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Conven- 
tu  n  was  employed  three  months,  and  in  November 
following  Rev.   Robert  Turnbul!  commenced  his 

On  January  1 1,  1835,  the  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated. It  was  of  brick,  fifty  hy  seventy  feet,  with  a 
Steeple  one  hundred  feet  high. 

On  Augtist   31,    1R36.  delegates   assembled    in 
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Dtlroit.  and  the  Itaptist  State  Ccmvenliim  was 
organiztd.  Tlie  |i;i:itiir:ite  of  liev.  R.  Tumbiill 
lasted  two  years  and  a  lialf.  He  then  went  Kast, 
and  as  an  atitlior  ai-lii^vud  extended  fame.  It  was 
during:  his  pa^t<ir::te  that  Mrs.  Jameson  visited 
Detroit ;  she  atlcndcd  scnice  here,  and  thus  records 
her  impression  of  tlie  churdi  and  its  services : 


After  Mr.  Tiirnbuil  loft,  tlie  church  was  pastorless 
until  February.  [S38.  «-iieit  Rev.  O.  C.  Comstock 
was  settled  over  it  and  remained  until  Septcml>er, 
1839.  He  u-as  succeeded  in  February,  1841,  by 
Rev.  Howell  Smith,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  Rev.  Andrew  Ten  ISronk  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  the  pastor.  In  1844  Mr.  Ten  Brook  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in 
the  Michigan  University,  and  in  September,  1844, 
Rev.  James  Inglis  was  ordained  as  pastor.  He 
remained  until  tlie  spring  o(  184.?.  In  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Samuei  Haskell  accepted  the  pastorate. 
In  1849  several  members  organized  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church.     Rev.  Mr.  Haskell  left  in  March, 

1852,  and  Rev,  Mr.  Colver  became  pastor  in  April, 

1853.  He   remained   until    March,   iSsfj,   and   was 


succeeded  ijy  his  son,  Kcv,  Charles  K.  (JuKcr,  who 
remained  until  June,  liij?-  After  he  left,  thw  church 
was  supplied  hy  Rev.  <;.  \V,  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  and  Rev.  S.  Cornelius.  On  Janu- 
ary I,  1R53,  Rev.  J.  W,  Tagjjart  was  settled  as 
pastor. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  old  church  was  torn 
do«n,  and  the  erection  of  the  third  church  on  the 
ivas  bcgim.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
September  8,  1859,  While  the  church  was  building 
the  congregation  found  temporary  quarters,  first  in 
the  c)ld  Congregational  Church  on  Jefferson  A^'cjuie 
and  then  in  the  hall  in  Coyl's  building  on  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  above  State  Street. 

In    Sfo  several  members  of  the  church  organized 

he   Lafayette   Street   Baptist    Church.     Rev.    Mr. 

T       art's   labors  closed   in    June,    i86r.      In   Jnly 

J   H,  Griffith  commenced  pastoral  work,  and 

ember  following  he  was  ordained. 

After  about  two  years  the  congregation 
began  to  use  the  basement  of  their  new 
church,  and  on  October  1 1,  1863,  the  main 
atidieiice  room  was  dedicated.  It  had  an 
average  width  of  si.\ty-si^;  feet  and  was 
se\'enty  feet  long;  the  width  across  the 
transepts  was  eighty  feet.  The  tower  was 
not  completed,  btJt  the  cost  of  the  church 
and  furnishing  reached  $25,000.  It  seateil 
650  persons. 

Mr.  Criffith  resigned  on  April  14,  1867. 
Rev,  C.  S.  Chase  succeeded  him  in  De- 
cember. 1867,  and  remained  until  Febru- 
ary, 1 870.  He,  with  other  members  of  the 
church,  then  withdrew  and  formed  the 
I'ark  Street  Baptist  Church. 

About  this  time  it  was  decided  to  sell 

the   Fort    Street   site,   and   build   a   new 

church  on  the  corner  of  Cass  A\'enue  and 

Bagg  Street.     The  lots  were  bought  and 

EBTs       a   brick   chaiiel   erected,   which   w;us   first 

used  in  May.  [872. 
Rev.  L.  M.  WcMMlruff,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Chase, 
remained  until  July,  [872.  In  January.  1873.  the 
First  and  I'ark  Street  Churches  were  united. 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  of  the  I'ark  Street  Church, 
serving   as   pastor    from    February   to    No\'eml>er, 

1873. 

In  July,  T874,  Rev.  N.  C.  Mallory  commenced 
his  pastorate  He  resigned  in  1879  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  JuJv  1  bv  Re%    7   Grenell 

On  \pril  25  1875  the  new  church  on  Cass 
Aienue  uas  dedicated  1  he  lot  has  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  feet  on  Cass  Avenue  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  on  Bagg  Street  and  cost  $9  000.  The 
length  of  church  and  chapel  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet  and  width  seventv-four  feet  The 
main    luJienie  nom   is  s}i:t\  ti\e  h\   one  hundred 
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t   pews  and  seats  700.     The  chapel 
d  the  churuh  850,000. 
church  and  chapel  is  one  hundred 


Tilt  pastor's  saliiry  hi  j88o  was  $2,500;  llie  choir 
cost  8250;  and  the  total  annual  expenses  were 
S+,Soo.  The  \it\v  rents  amounted  to  Ss.ooo.  The 
property  wa.i  valued  at  S75.000.  The  average  at- 
tendance on  Sunday  morning  was  400.  Number  of 
members  in  1830.  10;  in  1840,  IS3;  in  1850,  365; 
in  i860,  350;  in  1870,  266;  in  1880,  421. 

Second  Baptist  Church  {Colored). 
This  church  was  organised  in  1836,  and  held  it.=! 
first  services  in  private  houses.  As  early  a.s  March 
30.  '836.  the  society  contracted  for  a  building  to 
fost  84S0.  Tlie  church,  however,  was  not  built,  and 
in  1839  the  society  held  meetings  in  a  bnilding  also 
used  for  school  purjioses.  on  the  south  side  of  Fort 
Street,  between  Beaubien  and  St,  Antoine  Streets, 
subsequently  known  as  Liberty  Hall.  On  March 
•8,  1839,  the  society  was  incorporated. 
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From  August  16  to  20,  1850,  the  church  was 
occupied  by  the  annual  meeting  of  Che  Amherstbui^ 
Baptist  Association,  to  which  the  society  belonged. 
In  September,  1851,  the  society  was  received  into 
he  Michigan  Baptist  Association.  On  June  26, 
854,  the  church  was  burned.  Services  were  then 
he  d  for  a  time  in  an  old  school-house  on  the  south 
de  of  Fort  near  Hastings  Street.  In  February, 
857,  the  society  bought  their  present  property  on 
north  side  of  Croghan  near  Beaubien  Street  for 
800  of  the  First  Cjernian  Reformed  Zion  Church, 


h  ;h  society  had  built  it  in 
ensively  repaired,  at  a  cos 
church  adopted  J.  Ne\ 
urch  Manual, 
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Lett,  who  remained  until  1856,  In  1857  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Troy  was  pastor.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Anderson,  who  served  from  1859  to  [861. 
Rev.  S.  Chase  served  from  April  i.  i86(,  to  April 
I,  1874.  and  Rev.  J,  P,  Wills  from  May  i,  1876,  to 
December,  i88i.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  i, 
i88a,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Davis,  who  remained  only  one 
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W  AC 

The  first  E    p  ad        gan      i^    h 

were  taken  at  a  n        ng  h    d    n  Ju      3     boo    and 
on  June  1 5  fci         ng  h   y        pe      n     m       y  t 
the  First  Bap        C  un  J,    h      a     he 

Lafayette  Avenue  Bap       Ch 

The  society  h       n  h    T  b  ma       Ch      h 

on  Howard  nea   S      nd  b   e  n  O     be      860 

the  church  wa  e  d  o  h  M  a  an 
Association.  On  Wednesday.  Februar)  13  [861 
Rev.  John  Matthews  was  installed  as  |>astor  ind  on 
December  12.  1862,  the  society  wa.s  incorporated 
In  [863  a  lot  seventy-five  by  one-hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  on  the  south  side  of  Lafayette  Avenue  bet«  een 
Cass  and  First  Streets,  was  purchased  for  $3  i  5 
and  a  chapel  seating  250  was  erected.  It  «as  tirst 
usedonjanmry  31. 1864.  OnOctober  6,  1865  Mr 
Matthews  resigned,  and  on  December  zS  follo\\  nii, 
the  main  church  was  dedicated.  The  total  cost  of 
the  church,  chapel,  and  furnishings,  was  3>  6  000 

On  Januarj-  29.  (866,  Rev.  M;  Taylor  was  cihed 
as  the  pastor.  He  resigned  on  September  ■'q  and 
was  succeeded  on  N'ovember  21,  1866,  b\  Rf\ 
Alfred  Owen,  who  was  installed  January  2o  1867 
In  May,  1 S76,  the  society  projected  a  mission 
which  developed  into  the  F.ighteenth  Street  Biptist 
Church.  The  pastorale  of  Mr.  Owen  closed  Jul) 
I,  1877,  and  for  a  time  Rev.  F.  B.  Cresse>  supplied 
the  pulpit.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  2  of  the 
same  year  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Hammond,     He  resigntd 


in  December,  iSSi,  and  the  pulpit  v.-as  temporarily 
supplied  by  various  persons  until  July,  1882,  when 
Rev.  C.  R.  Henderson  was  called.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  as  the  pastor  on  September  3. 

The  church  has  500  sittings.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  morning  service  in  1880  was  300.  The 
pastor's  salary  was  $2,000,  the  choir  cost  $1,000, 
and  the  total  annual  church  expenses  were  $4,400. 
The  property  was  valued  at  $35,000.  Number  uf 
members  in  i860.  60;  in  1870,  242 ;  in  1880,  386. 

In  1S83.  lots  for  a  new  church  building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Winder 
Street  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $22,500.  In  1886 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  building  was  sold,  and  ontiie 
first  Sunday  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  chapel 
on  Winder  Street  was  dedicated.  The  church, 
which  is  built  of  Ionia  stone,  is  deemed  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city,  and  was  dedicated  on  January 
19,  1887.  Itcost,includingthefurnishing,$i32,5oo, 
and  will  seat  1,500  persons. 

First  Gertnait  Church. 

This  society  was  organized  August  18,  1864,  and 

reorganised  by  a  Council  of   Baptist    Churches  on 

January  18.  1869.     The  first  meetings  were  held 

in  the    French   Baptist   Church,    and   then    in   the 

Clinton    Avenue    Sunday   School    building.     Their 

h    ch,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  St.  Aubin  Ave- 

n      and  Mullet  Street,  was  dedicated  May  8,  1870, 

lot  cosi  S700  and  the  church  $2,000.     In  the 

n  erof  1882  and  1883  an  addition  was  made  to 

font  of  the  building,     it  seats  300.    The  par- 

ge,  on  the  same  lot,  was  built  in  1875.  and  cost 

$500     The  average  attendance  in  1880  wa':  200. 

Ih    pastors  salary  was  $450  and  the  total   jearh 

penses  of  the  church  $900     \  alue  of  the  prop 

rty  $3000     Number  of  members  in  1870  51    in 

1880  130      Thefollowmg  have  served  as  pastors 

S    Thorns  from  186410  1868     C  Jung    from    i8fiS 
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101876;  H.  Fellm 
F.  C,  Koehler;  if 


i,fromi876coi88o;  rSSo^iS 
6-        .  R.  Otto. 


Zion  Ckurch  ittloref^ 
This  society  h-is  no  buildinj.  It  wis  or 
ganized  in  1870  meeting  at  the  house  of 
George  Frpnoh  339.  Macomb  Street  Rev 
George  Harlbutw  as  pa'itor  from  1870101872 
and  theyh^ie  had  none  since  Number  of 
members  in  1870  4,  m  1880  '■^  The  son 
et>  mcorporattd  Janu  ir>  _s    1871 


at  86,500,  In  March,  1882,  Rev.  Mr.  Cressey  re 
signed,  and  on  March  26  he  was  succeeded  by  Re\ 
M.  H.  Worrall.  He  died  in  1887,  and  was  sue 
teeded  b)   Kei   \\    H   Stiffier 


This  church  grew  o 
bshed  b>  the  Lafayette  Aie 
meetmg  v 


if  a  mission  est-sb 

s  held  at  that  churth  on  \\-\\  i 
1876  to  consider  the  subject  and  on  M  t\  i 
It  via*!  deuded  tj  establish  the  Ei^hteenli 
Street  Mission  A  lot  on  the  cist  side  t 
Fighteenth  Street  near  Marquette  nas  |)iir 
chased  at  a  cost  of  %\  loo  and  a  chun  li 
costing  $3400  additional  was  erei-ted  Rt\ 
F  B  Cressey  the  hrst  pastor  began  his  lab  is 
May  15  <ind  on  May  20  1877  a  Sunday 
school  was  commenced  with  one  liundreil 
and  sixty  two  scholars  The  building  n<Ls 
formallj  dedicated  June  3  1877  and  reguhr 
preaching  ser\ices  began  June  10 

The  a\erage  attendance  at  church  m  the  mom 
ing  in  1880  was  125  The  salary  of  the  pastor 
WIS  $1  "00  and  the  total  yeirl\  e\pen'!e<i  $r  300 
In  Maj  1880  tliL  ihitrch  u  it.  enlarged  and  tin. 
seating  capa<it\  irareased  from  ■'75  to  500  lb 
peus  are  all  free 

I  he  thurch  proper  wis  i  rganized  ]\\\\  1  i8bo 
with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members  reoigin 
ized  on  )ul\  f>  ■\\\\  ff  rmal  r  <•  i.nilir  n  ser\KL  held 
lUii  \alued 


IwJJtli    \ti  ,/   UiHi  h 

Thi.s  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Sunday  school  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  of  1876  in  the  upper  part  of  a  store 
on  Grand  River  Avenue  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Streets.  The  |)rosperity  of  the  schw>l  led  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Linden  Streets,  and  the  removal  thereto 
of  the  unused  Park  Street  Baptist  Church.  On 
January  6.  1878,  the  school  first  met  in  that  building. 
On  May  i  Rev.  S.  W.  Tilus  commenced  his  labors 
as  pastor.  On  September  19  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  September  29,  1878,  the  six-icty  wius 
incorporated.  Mr.  Titus  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  May  12,  1886,  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Manning. 

"ilic  society  began  with  forty-one,  and  in  1880 
had  one  hundred  and  nineteen  members.  The  lot 
cost  8800.  and  the  removal  and  refitting  the  church, 
S550.  The  church  seats  380.  The  pastor's  salary 
ill  1880  was  $1,000,  and  the  total  yearly  expenses 
81,300.  The  value  of  the  property  was  $4,000, 
The  average  attendance  was  200.  In  the  fall  of 
1883  the  lecture  room  was  enlarged  and  other 
improvements  made,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600. 


Second  Gi-r 


t  Church. 
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Calvary  I'resbyterian  Church.  A  church  was  then 
organized,  and  with  twenty-five  members  was  duly 
recognized  on  A uitusi  i6  1877  and  on  September 
25  It  was  received  into  the  Michigan  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation The  church  buildint;  located  on  the  east 
side  of  Mt  Hope  Avenue  between  Mithiiran  Ave- 
nue and  Ash  Vreet  was  hrst  used  June  29 
and  formally  dciLtated  December  16  i8?g  The 
lot  cost  f4oo  and  the  buildLng  t4-o  The  church 
seats  90  111  1880  there  were  twenty  four  members 
and  an  average  attendance  Sundaj  mornmg  of  30 
The  property  vv  as  v  alued 

rhe  church  was  organized  by  Rev  C  Jung  who 
served  as  paster  up  to  iS'i2  On  J^nuiry  1  1S83 
Rev  A  Frevtag  bci 


succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Johnson,  and  he,  in  October, 
1882,  by  Rev.  John  Spears,  who  continued  the  ser- 
vices where  they  were  begun  in  a  private  house  at 
421  Hastings  Street     In  November  1883  that  prop- 


Clintott  Avenue  Church 

The  church  building-  of  this  society  is  located  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Joseph  Campau  aixl  Clinton 
Avenues.  The  society  w^s  organized  November  30, 
1880,  with  fifty-two  members. 

The  chapel  was  dedicated  on  December  12,  1880. 
The  lot  cost  $2,000  and  the  building  $5,000.  it 
seats  500.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  J,  D.  I'ulis,  began 
his  pastorate  November  30, 1880,  and  closed  it  April 
I,  1885.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  4,  1885,  by 
Rev.  C.  E.  Conley.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
morning  service  in  1880  was  250.  The  pastor's 
salary  was  61,200,  and  the  total  annual  expenses 
|i.ooo.  A  church  costing  $13,000  was  dedicated 
October  7,  1884.     It  seats  500. 

Shiloh   Church   {Colored). 

This  society  was  organized  December  1,  i83i,  by 

Rev.  John  P.  Wills.     Twenty-five  members,  mostly 

from  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  united  with  the 

society.     Mr.  Wills  died  on  May  14,  1882,  and  was 


erty  was  sold ;  services  were  then  held  for  several 
months  in  a  hall  at  258  Gratiot  Avenue. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  a  building  on  Columbia 
Street,  between  Hastings  and  Prospect  Streets,  was 
purchased  for  $1,300,  and  fitted  up  for  church  ser- 
vices. Rev.  Louis  Auger  has  served  as  pastor  since 
August,  1885. 
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First  l-'relich  Baptist  Church. 
This  church  was  orgatiiied  September  20,  185?, 
and  incorporated  May  2,  i860.  Tlie  tii-s[  services 
were  held  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  on 
Jefferson  Avenue,  which  was  used  until  their 
own  building  was  completed.  It  is  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Sherman  Street  between  Rivard 
and  Russell  Streets.  The  lot  was  donated  by  Gen- 
eral Cass,  and  the  brick  church  was  dedicated  Feb- 


1862,      It    ! 


The  pews  are  free. 
1880  was  about  [25.     Nuinbe 
■'■■   ■"   1870,  157;  in   18S0,  icju.     H.CV.   IS..  i> 
s  the  |>astor,  and  his  salary  is  $700. 


'he  avcr.-igp  .attendance  in 

'  members  in  1S60, 

Rev.   k.  IJ.  Des- 


total  expenses 
was  estimated 


.1  be  worth  83.500. 
TaberiMile  Chiiiih.     \E.v 


■'■) 


This  society  was  a  branch  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  The  first  meeting  was  held  July  17,  1849, 
md  on  July  21  a  Coiuicil  of  Cliurclies  organized 
the  soLiet)  (in  October  28,  1849,  Rev.  J.  Inglis 
twk  charge.  Ser\'ices  were  held  in  the  Detroit 
Instrtute,  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue  near 
^t  Antoine  Street,  and  in  .September,  1850,  in 
■i  (  ung  Men  s  Hall.  About  this  lime  (leneral  Cass 
hnated  a  lot  on  Howard  Street,  between  Second 
md  Third  Streets,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  a  chapel 
thirtj  by  forty  feet  was  erected.  In  August.  1852, 
Rev.  A.  E.  Mather  succeeded  ftfr.  Inglis,  and  soon 
after  services  were  held  in  the  new  chapel.  It  seated 
200.  Mr.  Mather  remained  a  few  months,  and  the 
ihtirch  was  then  withont  a  pastor  for  a  year.  In 
October.  1854,  Mr.  Inglis  again  tonk  charge,  but  in 
'lie   summer   uf    1S55    he   resigned.      Rev.   A.    E. 


The  property 


Mather  again  served  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  for  some  time  the  church  was  without  a  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  Campbell  came  next,  and  remained  two 
years. 

On  July  20, 1859,  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  chapel, 
buy  a  lot  on  Washington  Avenue,  comer  of  Clifford 
Street,  for  Ji6,ooo,  and  erect  a  church. 

On  October  i,  1859,  the  society  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  brick  church,  and  on  Aiigusl;  26,  i860,  it 
was  dedicated  wilh  preaching  by  Dr.  James  in  the 
morning,  and  Dr.  Inglis  in  Che  evening.  It  cost 
$[o,ooo,  had  si.xty-nine  pews,  and  sealed  about  500. 
Inihis church,  from  185910  1864,  Rev.  James  Inglis 
served  as  pastor,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  Rev.  E. 
Curtis  took  charge.  He  remained  through  1865, 
and  was  the  last  minister  of  the  society. 

On  April  20,  1S63,  the  old  church  on  Howard 
Street  was  sold  to  a  sixiety  calling  themselves 
the  "Howard  Street  Church  of  Christ,"  and  on 
March  19,  1867,  the  church  on  Washington  Avenue 
was  sold  for  $17,000  to  a  Jewish  congregation. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  used  in  liquidating 
debts,  and  the  balance  divided  among  those  who 
had  paid  for  the  erection  of  the  church. 

In  1850  the  society  had  45  members  and  in  i860, 
no.  After  the  sale  of  the  church  many  of  the 
members  joined  other  societies.  A  j-earor  twoafter 
the  church  was  sold  a  few  of  the  members  began 
meeting  for  worship  in  the  chapel  built  about  1869 
by  Dr.  Richard  Inglis  on  the  south  side  of  Duflield 
Street,  near  Woodward  Avenue.  The  frame  of  the 
building  Iiad  formerly  been  a  barn,  but  was  refitted 
and  practically  built  anew.  About  twenty  persons, 
remnants  of  Che  old  Tabernacle  flock,  with  some 
additional  members  were  worshiping  there  in  1883. 
The  building  was  owned  by  William  Cowie. 

Park  Street  Church.  {Extinct.) 
This  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Chase 
in  February,  1870,  mostly  from  among  members  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  They  dedicated  their 
wooden  church  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Park  and 
Duffield  Streets,  on  October  2.  1870,  It  cost  $5,500 
and  seated  420.  In  1870  they  had  73  members. 
In  1S72  Rev.  John  Matthews  became  the  pastor, 
and  in  January,  1873,  the  society  united  with  Che 
First  Church.  In  Decemfier,  1877.  their  building 
was  removed  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  became  Che 
property  of  the  TwelfCh  SCreet  Baptist  Church. 

Warren  Av/^nue  Church. 
This  society  was  organized  in  May.  188;,  and 
first  occupied  their  chapel  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
It  is  located  on  Fourth  near  Warren  Avenue,  and 
cost,  with  the  furnishings,  $700.  The  first  regular 
pastor.  Rev.  John  Matthews  began  serving  the 
church  in  tlie  fall  of  1887, 
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North  Baptist  Church. 
This  society  beg:arL  seven  years  ago  as  a  Sunday 
school,  ill  a  school-house,  on  the  Holbrook  Road, 
where  it  remained  nearly  four  years.  In  October, 
1884,  Rev,  E.  M.  Blanchard  Look  charge,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  was  clianged  to  the  Bagg  resi- 
dence, on  the  corner  of  Woodward  and  Horton 
Avenues.  The  society  continued  there  one  year, 
and  then  removed  to  Brown's  Hall,  on  the  corner 
of  Woodward  and  Milwaukee  avenues.  It  num- 
bers about  80  members. 

OCCASIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE    DENOMl- 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  organization  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Detroit  was  observed  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1877. 

Sessions  of  the   Baptist    State   Convention    have 


been  held  in  Detroit  as  follows:  At  the  First 
Church,   beginning  August   31,   1836,   October   11, 

1850,  and  October  14.  1864;  at  the  Lalayeite 
Church  on  October  8.  1869;  and  again  at  the  First 
Church  on  October  19,  1875- 

The  Detroit  Baptist  Social  Union  was  organized 
May  20.  1 878.  It  was  established  to  propagate  and 
establish  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Baptist 
Church.     The  membership  fee  is  $2.00. 

The  following  have  served  as  officers  : 

Presidents:  1878  and  1879,  A.  H.  Wilkinson; 
1880-18B1.  C.  C.  ISowen;  1882,  Rev.  Z.  Greneli; 
1883,  D.  A.  Waterman;  1884,  J.  D.  Slandish. 

Secretaries:    1878-18S1.    Rev.    F.    R.  Cres,sey ; 

1851.  S.  C.  Annabel ;  1882-        ,  J-  T.  Beadle. 
Treasurers:    187S-1881,    Solon    Prenliss :     1881, 

D.  A,  Waterman;  1882-        ,  George  E.  King. 

The  National  Baptist  Anniversaries  for  1884  were 
held  at  the  Cass  Avenue  Church,  beginning  on  .May 
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THE   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCHES.— NOTABLE    CONGREGATION  \.I    (   \THfKlMS 


CUNC.RKCATIONAL   CHURCHES. 
First  Congregational  CAitrch. 
After  the  visit  of  Rev.  David  Bacon,  we  have 
record  of  the  presence  of  a  Congregational 
in   Detroit  until  1843,  when  the  following 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Gazette : 


to  the  society.  In  hib  bioijraphy  the  fact  of  this 
visit  is  not  mentioned  Mr  Hammond  resigned 
his  pastorate  on  July  S  '847  and  «-is  at  once 
succeeded  by  Rev.  O  C  Thompson  wh  preached 
for  about  two  months  when  failinj,  health  com 
pelled  him  to  give  u|  the  charge  Re^  R  R 
Kellogg  then  sci-veii  ^s  )  ist  r  for  a  short  time  and 
on  November  ii,  184;  it  was  agreed  ti  engi^,c 
Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury  to  hll  the  pulpit  for  six 
months.    During  the  w  nter  e\angelatc   sen    e 


These  services,  which  were  soon  discontmued. 
had  no  connection  with  the  organiiiation  of  the  First 
Congregational  Society.  whi<^h  dates  its  beginnings 
from  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  a  series  of  Sunday 
meetings  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  and  also  in  the 
Scotch  Presb)terian  Church,  comer  of  Farmer  and 
Bates  Streets   b>  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hammond 

On  November  25  1844.  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
residence  of  C  G.  Hammond,  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  to  form  a  church.  On  December  8 
following  ^t  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  the 
plans  were  completed,  and  on  December  23  the 
V  irat  Congregational  Society  of  Detroit  was  incor- 
porated A  Council  of  the  Churches  was  held  De- 
cember 25  and  the  society  duly  organized  with 
thirteen  member:.  On  January  5,  1845,  a  Sunday 
school  wa'i  established.  On  March  31  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased on  the  southwest  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Beaubien  Street  for  |z,ooo,  and  the  society  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  church.  Services  were 
held  meantime  first  in  the  City  Hall,  then  in  the 
Cipitol  md  hnall)  in  the  Circuit  Court  room,  on 
the  corner  of  Congress  and  Griswold  Streets. 

On  Sundaj  December  14,  1845,  services  were 
first  held  m  the  basement  of  the  new  church.  On 
August  30  1846  the  building  was  completed  and 
deduated  It  was  of  brick,  cost  about  $5,000,  was 
forty  h\e  by  seventy-five  feet  in  size,  had  180  pews, 
and  seated  about  1  000. 

Durin^'  tho  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
church  Daud  Hale,  of  New  York,  paid  ^600  a  year 
to  the  support  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond. 

On  January  16,  1847,  the  noted  revivalist,  Rev.  C. 
G.  Finney,  visited  Detroit,  and  preached  every  eve- 
ning for  the  week  foUovdng.    Several  were  added 


1  December  6  he 


were  held  in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Avery. 
On  July  10,  1848,  Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell  was  called  to 
the  pastorate;    on  Sunday,    October   1 
preached  his  first  sermo 
was  installed. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  the  subject  of  a  new  church 
in  a  different  location  began  to  be  agitated.  On 
January  10,  1853.  it  was  decided  to  locate  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets,  The 
lot  cost  $10,000  and  the  building  and  furnishing 
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$45,yo8.     The  church  was  dedicated  September  21, 
1854.     The  rild  church  and  lot  sold  for  §9,150. 

On  November  2.  1864,  Rev.  H  D  Kicchell  re 
signed,  and  on  December  2.  Rev.  S  M  Preeland 
was  called.  He  commenced  his  labors  011  March 
20,  1865,  and  in  less  than  a  year  a 
Second  Congregational  Church  was  lnau^'u^lted 
Mr.  Freeland 
resigned  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First 
Church,  andover 
one  hundred 
members  went 
with  him  into  a 
new  organiza- 
tion. In  April, 
1866.  Rev.  A. 
Ilallard  began  to 
preach  for  the 
First  Church. 
He  was  called 
soon  after,  com- 
menced regular 
pastoral  work  in 

October  16. 
1866  hena  ii 
stalkd 

On  Detemb  r 
9  1869  th  quar 
ter  centennial  of 
the  ori,anization 
of  the  church 
was  obsen  ed 
with  appropriate 
evercisc  Dr 
Ualljrd  resigned 
on  I~ebruary  5, 
187a,  and  the 
pulpit  was  sup- 
plied by  Rev. 
Mr.  McWil- 
liams,  Rev.  Rro- 
fessor  Esta- 
brook,  and  oth- 
ers,   until     Sep- 


Eddy    then    be- 
gan his  pastorate.    He  was  uistalled  October  10  md 
resigned  just   ten  years   later;   his  suctisvor   Rev 
W.  H.  Davis,  accepted  a  call  to  the  jjisiorate  m 
April,  1884. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  the  church  «ase.\tensi\ely 
repaired  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  $t2,2(io.  The 
number  of  sittings  in  the  church  is  940.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  Sunday  morning  service  in  18S0 


was  500,  the  pastor's  salary  was  $3,500,  the  yearly 
expense  of  the  chotr  $900,  the  sexton  was  paid  $300, 
and  the  total  annual  expenses  footed  up  $6,000. 
The  \alue  of  the  piopert>  was  $50,000.  About 
$5  500  IS  recened  annually  from  pew  rents.     The 


number  of  members  1 

880   516 


1  i860,  355; 

Si-ci'ii/i  Chiirih. 
The  first  ef- 
fort to  establish 
a  society  called 
the  Second 
Congregational 
Church  was 
made  by  Rev. 
Orson  Farker, 
and  a  society 
thus  called  was 
incorporated  on 
Jannary34,i85o. 
it  «as  |jroposed 
to  build  a  church 
on     ^\■co(:wa^t 


Avci 


be 


called  Del 
Tabernacle,  and 
on  February  14, 

held  in  a  vacant 
store  on  Jeffer- 


ety  held    mi 


ety  branched  ofi 
from    the    I'~irst 


and  organized 
b>  1  Counul  it  Churches  on  April  3.  Rev.  S.  M. 
Freeland  rcii^ncd  is  pastor  f  the  First  Church  to 
btcome  pastor  of  the  new  flock  which  numbered  one 
hundred  and  ten  persons  The  society  first  met  in 
the  church  tiien  know  n  as  the  Tabernaeie  Baptist,  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Ciifford  Street. 
In  July,  1866,  a  lot  was  purchased  near  the  corner 
of  \Voodward  Avenue  and  Sibley  Street  for  $5,000. 
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and  a  i:hapel  lorty  by  sixty  feet  erected  oji  the  rear 
of  the  lot.  It  was  completed  at  a  cost  iif  S;6.ooo, 
and  dedicated  July  23,  1867.  In  1870  the  society 
had  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  members,  and 


this  year  they  purchased  an  adjoining  corner  lot  for 
$5,500,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  beEjan  to  budd  a 
church.  The  basement  was  completed  and  first 
used  August  33,  187+.  The  chapel  was  then  sold 
to  the  African  iVI,  E.  Church  for  $300  The  body 
of  the  church  was  dedicated  November  21  1874. 
It  seats  nearly  1,200.  The  cost  mcludmg  furnish- 
ing, was  about  $70,000. 

Mr.  Freeland  resij^ed,  and  his  pastorate  ceased 
March  I,  1875.  He  was  succeeded,  on  'kpril  r  by 
Rev.  George  Porter,  as  special  supply  to  October  1 
Rev.  W.  T.  Sprole  then  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  pastorate.  He  was  followed  in  September  1878 
by  Rev,  R  lie  Witt  Mallary,  who  renumed  a  \ear 
and  in  October.  1879.  Rev.  Moses  Smith  bci.une 
the  pastor.      In  February,  1888,  he  resinned 

From  the  time  the  society  buiU  its  new  church  it 
was  heavily  in  debt,  and  being  unable  to  pay  a 
mortgage  on  the  property,  on  February  21,  1879. 
the  church  became  the  property  of  the  mortgagee, 
and  the  society  for  a  time  worshiped  in  the  cluipel 
of  the  Cass  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Arrau'^ements 
were  finally  made  to  rent  the  church,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1880,  the  congrefi-atton  subscribed  enough  Co 
purchase  the  church,  and  again  became  owners  of 
the  property. 

The  pastor's  salary  in  1880  was  $2,500,  the  yearly 
cost  of  choir,  $550,  and  the  total  annual  expenses, 
$3,500.     Four  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  received 


from  jft-u  rents.  The  value  of  the  property  was 
$60,000.  The  average  attendance  was  375,  Num- 
ber of  members  in  1870  was  197;  in  1880,  279. 

Trumbull  Avenue  Church. 

This  society  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ninth  or 
Trumbull  Avenue  Mission  School,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1868  on  the  west  side  of  Trumbull  Avenue 
near  Howard  Street.  The  building  was  dedicated 
November  7,  186S.  The  cost  of  the  property  was 
about  %\o  000,  The  school  flourished,  and  on  April 
27  18B1  a  church  with  seventy-three  members  was 
organized  with  Rev.  R,  W,  Wallace  as  pastor.  He 
ser\ed  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Swing.  The  building 
seats  f^QO  and  the  average  attendance  at  church 
services  m  1881  was  100.  The  total  yearly  expenses 
were  $-  500. 

In  August,  188],  the  building  was  moved  to  a 
lot  which  cost  $4,500,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Baker  Street  and  Trumbull  Avenue.  In  its  new 
loc  ition  the  building  was  dedicated  on  October  16, 
1881  The  property  was  then  valued  at  fio,oQO, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  debt  of  $3,000  on 
the  |)ropcrty. 

Springiaclls  Clmrck. 
The  building  of  this  organization  is  located  on 
the  Crane  Farm,  on  the  west  side  of  Lovers'  Lane, 
about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  river.  The  lot, 
worth  Sdoo,  was  donated  by  (leorge  Jerome  and 
other  owners.    The  church  cost  $2,600.  and  while 


Tfumbu 


t  Cmuhc 


in  an  unfinished  condition,  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Sunday  school  in  December,  1870.  It  was 
seated  with  chairs,  and  could  accommodate  300.  It 
was  gradually  completed,  and  in  January,  1881,  was 
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I  Strea  I   I   , 


1/ 


Harper  Avei, 


Mission. 


This  mission  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Harper  Avenue,  betn-een  Woodward  Avenue  aii  i 
joliii  R.  Street.  The  bnilding  was  dedicated  o 
March  4,  1883.  The  lot  cost  $1,600  and  the  bn  1  1 
\r\^  and  furniture  11,050.  The  building  can  seit 
2CX).  The  school  was  established  on  July  23  undei 
the  care  of  Rev.  O.C.Thompson.  A  church  \  iS 
organized  May  19,  1885,  with  Rev.  C.  A.  Wn^hia 
pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in  September,  1886,  by 
Rev.  P.  W.  Sinks,  who  remained  until  August  7, 
1887.  aiid  was  succeeded  on  November  4  by  Rev. 
Norman  Plass. 

Mt.  Hope  Afissio!. 

This  mission  school  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Mt.  Hope  Avenue,  about  one  block  south  of  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  The  building  cost  $400  and  is  on 
leased  ground.  It  was  first  occupied  on  October 
19,  1881. 


is   located   on   the   n  rthe  ist     orne 
and  Calhoun  streets       The  school 

in  IVIarch,  1884.  The  lot  cos.t  $1  ; 
the  building  and  furntshm,i{  $1  0 
18S5  the  building  was  enlarged  s 
of  nearly  $r, 200.  and  will  i 
date  450.  The  school  is  1 
of  Rev.  N.  S  Wright  aid 
attendance  of  over  200. 


NOl': 


INCS. 

n  May  of  the  years  1845,  1854,  1859. 
d  iSSothe  State  mcclrn(js  of  the 
■neral  Association  of  Michij^an  were  held 
Detroit. 


864, 


society  was  organized   in  the   spring  of  1881,  vvilli 
twenty-five  members. 

The  enterprise  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission 
school  established  about  1868,  under  the  care 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  after  1875. 
Treaching  services  were  begun  in  November,  1880, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  7S-  ^"  '^^'  '^^'^ 
and  the  Trumbull  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
were  both  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  R.  \\'. 
Wallace.  On  February  19,  1882,  Rev.  S.  R.  Bonnell 
ijecame  the  first  regular  pastor;  he  resigned  on 
October  15,  and  on  March  15,  1883,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Allen  entered  upon  the  pastorate. 


On  October  17  1870  the  Trennal  Counni  of  the 
Congre^a  10ml  Churches  bej,an  its  sessions  in 
the  Sec  nd  Congregational  Church  Man)  distin- 
giushel  delegates  were  present  includmg  Presi- 
dents W  oolsey  and  Magoun  and  Rev  Dr  Storrs  of 
New  York 

On  September  7  to  u,  1858,  the  forty-ninth 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Detroit.  Mark 
Hopkins,  LL.  D.,  Leonard  Bacon,  Lt-.  D.,  and  many 
other  noted  clergymen,  were  present.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  from  October  2  to  6,  1883,  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  (the  seventy-fourth),  were  again  held 
in  Detroit,  at  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  tendered  for  the  meetings. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  and  much  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  the  services. 
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Si.  John's  German  Ez'am^dical  Church. 
This  society  grew  out  of  services  iirst  held  by 
Rev.  f\  Schmid  on  August  18,  1833,  in  a  caiptnter 
shop  owned  by  Jolin  Hais,  located  on  tlie  corner  of 
Woodbridge  and  Hates  Streets  On  SLptember  _2 
following  t»o  elders  \  alentme  Kuehle  Jr  and 
DaMd  btnkLr  were  elected  On  January  30  \h'^C 
the  Go\ernorand  Judj,es  srid  the  soLiet)  Li  c  54  in 
.Section  6  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Monroe  h\  enue 
and  Parrar  btreet  for  $40  Mr  Sthniid  preached 
until  fuly  18-56  and  then  the  soLiety  obtained 
the  services  of  Kcv    J    I     Schwabe  as  a  pastoi 


Willi  continued  until  February,  1861,  when  he,  with 
a  part  of  the  congregation,  left  the  society,  and 
organized  a  German  Presbyterian  church,  holding 
services  in  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  Catharine 
near  (  ralioc  btreet  erected  m  1S67  as  a  French  and 
German  I'resbyterian  Church  Rev.  C.  Haass  was 
again  l  ilkd  is  pastor  of  the  original  society,  and 
in  Vpril  186  he  be^an  a  pastorate  which  is  slill 
continued 

In  [87.  the  congregation  sold  the  property  on 
Monroe  -Avenue  for  %  5  000  and  in  February,  1877, 
llic  buildin^  was  torn  down      After  the  side  of  the 


held 


n  the  Preiby 
lerian  bession  R™  m 
on  Woodward  Am. 
nue      Mr    Sthwabe 

January  1837  uid 
soon  afterward  died 
During  1837  1  wood 
en  uhurch  tliirt)  tue 
by  fifty  feet  «as 
erected  on  the  Mon 


;  lo 


nMu 


^Kh^a^  ^  - 

-JI^Bi  |i| 

W^^^B^^ti^ 

B^^S 

g 

helw. 


Anli< 


ly  completed 

On     October     2.,  p 

1837,       Rev.       M.  --o^.E       r.  ^j^ 

Schaad    was     called 

to  the  pastorate.  He  remained  until  J  ne  1841 
and  was  succeeded  in  October  by  Rei',  F  Herman 
who  served  until  August.  1853,  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  C.  Haass,  who  arrived  on  August  Tq  Soon 
after  this  the  church  was  sold,  moved  to  the  south 
east  comer  of  Beaubien  and  Beacon  Street-!  ind 
turned  into  a  dwelling.  It  was  afterwards  burned 
A  new  brick  church,  fifty-six  by  seventi  five  feet 

s  then  erected.    It  seated  850,  and  v\'as  dedicated 


and  Chestnut  Streets, 
was  erected.  It  was 
dedicated  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1874. 
The  lots  cost$i3, 100, 
nd  the   church   and 


school  $72,01 
church  debt,  i 
was  $30,000. 
church    scats 


The 


January  9,   1853. 
preached  the  sermon. 

On  August  6,  1854,  s 
inside  of  the  church  w 
fire.      Mr.  Haass  left  ii 


Mr.   Hartmaii  c  f  Chicago 


it  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
IS  almost  entirely  destrovcd  by 
n  September,  and  in  Octnber, 
1854,  Rev,  C.  F.  Soldan  became  pastor,  remaining  one 
year.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Herman  Miller, 


sChirch  i?5:    in    1850,  375; 

in  1860,638;  in  1872, 
I  550  in  1874  I  27  in  18-6,  1,346;  in  1880, 
I  250  In  1880  the  tctal  yearly  expenses,  and 
receipts  from  pev**:  were  -ibtul  $5,000  each.  The 
salarj  of  the  past  ir  via«  $1200.  The  average 
attendance  at  Sunday  morning  service  was  750. 

On  September  23  1883  the  semi-centennial  or- 
ganization of  the  church  «as  observed  with  appro- 
pnate  exercise*  sermons  vvere  preached  by  several 
clergymen  from  other  citei  and  three  bells,  pur- 
chased at  a  coit  of  fi  600  mere  dedicated, 

S/.  PauVs  German  Evangelical  Church. 

This  society,  a  branch  of   the  original  Monroe 

Aventie   Church,  was  organized    with   twenty-four 

members    on    October    21,    and    incorporated    on 

November  i,  1872,     Its  brick  church,  located  on 
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the  corner  ot  Sevenieenth  and  Rose  Streets,  was 
dedicated  on  February  16.  iSn-  "I'he  church  cost 
|i8,ooo,  and  seats  700.  The  lot  cost  gi.Bso.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Hildner  was  the  first  pastor,  and  in  1883  was 
still  serving.  In  1880  the  number  of  communicants 
was  1,000,  repre  enting  zoo  families  The  average 
attendance  at  chur  h  w  as  50  T  e  pastor  s  salary 
was  $700.  The  total  jearly  expe  e=i  c  $3000 
and  the  receipts  from  pe  s  |i  700     Adjo  n  ng  the 


Russell  Streets,  and  fitted  up  at  a  (uriher  ccist  ol 
$300.  Rev.  J.  M.  G.  Schaller  stayed  three  years, 
and  in  1854  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Louis.  In  1854 
Rev.  H.  Fick  succeeded  Mr.  Schaller,  but  soon  after 
his  coming,  owing  to  his  failing  health,  an  assistant 
had  to  perform  much  of  his  dntv.  In  1856  an  ad- 
d  t  on  equa  n  s  ze  t  the  or  ginal  build  ng,  was 
ere  ted  a  d  the  seat  ng  capac  ty  ncreEued  to  400. 
In  1858  Rev  A.  \\esserinan  became  pa  tor,  and  in 
January,    1 860, 


Trinity  Evangslical  Lutheran  Church. 

This  church  was  organized  in  the  year  1850,  and 
incorporated  March  10, 1851.  The  first  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  M.  G.  Schaller,  accepted  a  call  in  November. 
[850,  and  meetings  were  begun  in  a  building  on 
Woodbridge  Street,  in  rear  of  Christ  Church. 

In  1851,  J.  H.  Toepel  and  about  twenty-live 
others  bought,  for  $200,  the  old  frame  warehouse 
on  Woodbridge  Street,  between  Shelby  and  Wayne 
Streets,  which  had  been  used  as  a  Bethel  Church. 
It  was  moved  at  an  expense  of  $200  to  a  lot  sixty  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  costing  $[,050,  on  the 
north  side  of  Lamed  Street,  between  Rivard  and 


in  ihSo,  450.  The  average  attendance  at  morning 
ser\-ite  in  1880  was  500.  The  yearly  cost  of  main- 
taining the  church  was  about  §2,000,  and  the  same 
amount  was  received  from  pew  rents.  Including 
the  parsonage,  the  property  was  valued  at  about 
$30,000,  and  in  1881  there  was  a  debt  of  $4,000. 

This  srHtcty  shows  much  activity  in  promot- 
ing ihi-  interests  of  their  denomination  in  De- 
troit. On  January  8,  1888,  they  dedicated  a  new 
mission  building  located  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Dubois  street  and  Endicott  Avenue.  The  lots 
co.st  $1,200,  and  the  building  $830.  It  seats  128 
persons.  K  day  scliool  is  maintained  in  the  build- 
ing. 
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6lg 


yjon  Evangelical  Litlhcrait  Church. 
This  society  was  organized  August  22,  J883,  by 
Re\  K  L  Moll  The  building:  is  lo<  ited  on  the 
west  vide  of  Welch  Avenue  near  Mii  higan  Ave 
mie  The  lots  tost  %\  200  ind  the  ihurth  $8000 
It  uas  dediLattd  July  8  1883  The  hrst  pastor 
Re\  C  F  Schatz  commenced  his  labors  October 
15    i88a 


B  fill  hem  Eval. 
This   SI 


dual  I iithetaii  Church 


IS  organized  on  Easter  Mondaj 
188-  The  chunh  is  lotated  on  the  east  side  of 
Ml  Kiiistry  \\enue  between  I  ort  Street  and  Dix 
Avenue  The  lit  Lost  $2000  md  the  building 
$6  000  It  seats  600  and  \i  as  dedu  ated  Nov  ember 
20  1887  Rev  !■  Tresselt  its  hrst  pastor  took 
ch-irge  Julv  ji  1887  The  church  began  with 
twenty  four  members 

s/   IiihIs  Ltttitifehcal  Lutheran  Church 
I  he  church  oiiupitd  bv  this  soLiet>  is  located 

Ihe  norths  I  t     rrn  r    f  I       ]h  (   Ullp  lu   Vvenuc 


>ulL   xn^du  tllnlh  , 


n  thin 


Ihis  organization  is  \  brani  h  of  lrinii>. 
Church  It  was  organized  m  i86+  vviuj 
hfteen  membei-s  and  incorpoiated  Aui,ust 
14  1865  Their  hrbt  church  1  wooden 
building  twcnt)  si\  by  liftv  si\  feet  vv  1 
erected  on  1  ruiiibull  Avenue  between  On  li 
jrd  and  Plum  Streets  It  v\  is  dedu  at  1 
November  j  1865  uid  i>e  itcd  Ibr  e  luindic  1 
and  hft^  persims 

On  jmuiry  i'  1873  t'"-""  b"' k  ihui  h 
Size  fjrtj  eight  by  wie  liimdred  and  tvvilve 
fpet  >n  the  101  ner  of  Sc\cnteeiith  ind 
Pine  Streets  was  dedicated  The  lot  lo  t 
$1  600  and  the  church  $14000  The  build 
mg  seats  nine  hundred  peisons  The  ol  f 
building  was  turned  into  a  m  boo!  house 
and  subsequently  torn  down  Rev  k  I 
Moll  the  first  pastor  lame  to  the  <  ity 
February  6  |166  and  is  still  serviuj,  m 
1884  In  1870  the  numbei  of  eomniuiii- 
cants  was  460,  or  sixty  m\  beads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  in  j88o,  i  346  or  iiie  hundred 
and  forty-five  heads  of  taniilies  The  a\ 
erage  attendance  at  m  irmng  sei  vice  m  18S0 
was  8oo.  T~be  pastoi  s  sahrv  in  iSho  wis 
$600.  The  total  yearly  expenses  were  I2 
500,  and  the  receipts  from  pew  rents  $1  700 
There  was  a  church  debt  of  $9  000  The 
parsonage  was  built        iS  1      id      sc  $[ 
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and  Jay  Street.  The  society  was  organized  in  October,  1871, 
and  incorporated  September  8,  1872.  It  afliiiates  with  Trinity 
Church  from  which  its  first  members  came  The  church  was 
consecrated  September  8  187^  The  lots  cost  $2  300,  tlie  ehun-h 
$8  954  -md  the  parsonai,e  $2  000  1  he  jvLrdi,e  attendance  in 
1880  Mrfs  500  Ihe  pastorh  silary  was  |6oo  The  yearly 
expenses  were  |2  500  and  the  receipts  from  pews  $1,600.  The 
church  debt  m  1881   u  is  i(-i  100      The  chun  h  seats  700. 

During  1883  a  tower  wts  added  to  the  iluirch  and  a  chime 
of  three  bells  procured  at  d  toul  ctwt  of   ibout  $5  000.    They 
"  on  Septcmb  r  9,  i''jj 
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onnection   v. 
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church  m  1850  i860  and  187c 

and  m  iStw  40 
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Rev.  E.  IJankworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  suc- 
ceeded on  February  i;.  1878, by  Rev.  C.  H.  Rohe; 
on  August  17.  18R2.  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  H.  ]. 
.Schuh,  and  on  January  t,  1885,  Rev,  G.  F,  II. 
Meiser  became  pastor.  The  church  hei^'an  with  17 
members  in  iSt  and  In  1880  had  500. 

St.  AfaU/i/nv's  Evangelual Lutheran  Cburrh. 

This  society  was  organized  and  incorporated  No- 
vember 10,  1845,  They  held  their  first  ser\'ices  in 
the  City  Hall.  Their  brick  church,  on  the  south 
side  of  Congress  Street,  near  Rivard  Street,  was 
dedicated  on  August  2,  1846,  and  seats  200,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1 30,  The  lot  cost  $200.  The 
parsonage,  on  the  same  lot,  cost  $400. 

On  August  8,  1850.  the  church  united  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  of  Bt:ffaln.  Rev.  J. 
F.  Winckler,  their  first  pastor,  remained  until  1856, 
and  then  went  to  Buffalo, -New  York,  t.)  become 
.1  professor  in  the  Lutheran  College.     The  number 
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The  \  alue  of  the  property  m  ^s  $10,000, 
and  there  uns  idebt  of  $800 

The  pastors  hi\e  been    1845-1S57, 

J    F  Wimkkr     ib57  1859    Sigmund 

1859  Wilham  (  rabiu     1860-1864,  Fred 

864  1871   Charles  Sdiadow      1871-1875, 

7j    Chiiles  bthadow     1876,  none; 
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IRAN  CHURCHES. 
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i877,JoliiiGrabmi 
Lange;  1S80- 


i877-]88o.  Alexander 
John  Kinder  111  fin. 


■!  Ri:Ji>riiud  Churcli. 


This  congregation  was  ori^aiiiz<:(l  on 
November  20,  1849,  and  incorporated  May 
22,  1850.  Their  first  meetings  were  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  On  April  12,  1852,  they 
dedicated  their  brick  (■htiri:h,  011  the  north 
^ide  of  Croghan,  near  lieanbien  Street. 

In  February,  1857,  they  sold  it  to  the 
Second  liapcist  Colored  Church  for  $3,800, 
and  on  July  9  of  the  same  year  it  «as 
resolved  to  buy  the  lots  on  the  east  side 
of  Russell,  between  Sherman  and  Catha- 
rine Streets,  on  which  the  present  church 
is  located.  Tbey  cost  $750.  The  church, 
thirty  by  forty  feet,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $1,600.  In  1863  it  was  enlarged  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2,200.  The  parsonage  was 
erected  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500, 
including  the  lot.  The  church  seats  200, 
and  in  1880  had  an  average  attendance 
of  75.  In  1850  there  were  65  communi- 
':ants;  in  i86a.  107;  in  1870.  laoi  and  in 
i88o,  135.  The  salary  of  the  pastor  in 
1880  wa,s  $600.  and  the  total  annual  ex- 


penses about  $900.     The  value  of  the  property  was 
$(5,000;  and  there  was  a  church  debt  of  $1,300. 

The  pastors  have  been  :  A.  Berkey,  November 
20,  1848,  to  June  20,  1852;  E.  Berker.  Augnst  11, 
1852,  to  September  24,  1S54;  E.  Spies,  October  i, 
1854,  to  January  3,  1856;  H.  Hoff,  January  19,  to 
February  i,  1857;  A.  Shroeter.  May  u,  1857,  to 
March  6,  i860;  C.  Cast,  October  z8,  i860,  to  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1S66;  P.  Greding,  February  26,  1866,  to 
August  6,  1870;  John  Baumgertner,  September  19, 
1870,  to  May  12.  1873;  John  Niehoff,  May  12,  1873, 
to  March  I,  1876;  William  Hansen,  from  May  3, 
1876. 


St.  Peter's  German  Evaitgetital Lutheran  Church. 
This  congregation  was  gathered  in  the  spring  of 
187S  by  Rev.  Emil  Uankworth.  Their  church, 
located  oil  tlie  northwest  corner  of  Pierce  and  Chene 
Streets,  on  lots  costing  $1,450,  was  consecrated  in 
June,  [878.  The  building  seats  1.200,  and  cost 
$7,000.  In  1880  there  was  a  debt  of  $6,000.  In 
1880  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  450  at 
morning  service ;  number  of  communicants,  750. 
The  pastor's  salary  was  S684,  and  the  church  ex- 
penses about  $[,084  yearly.  Mr.  Dankworth  died 
in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  w.is  succeeded  by  Rev.  C. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  CI 
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the  prope  pa  sed  no  e  posses,  o  of  a  e 
society  h  h  so  gan  zed  n  J  ne  864  O 
Novembe  26  865  he  bu  dng  was  ded  a  ed 
and  on  Janna  y     o     866       e  y  wa     n  orpo- 

rated.  The  ope  a  p  ha  ed  teb  uary  6 
;866,  fo  I  000  The  h  ee  y  b  k  pa  nage 
cost  %    500  ad    he  eppy  80  was 

worth  abo      %      000      The  nun  b  ngs    n 

the  ch  h  s  50  a  d  he  a  ag  a  nd  n  n 
[880  was     75      N  mbe    of  menb    s  % 

in  1870  37  n  880  230  Pa.  o  aa  y  %\oo 
Yearly  expenses  of  the  church,  $700.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev,  J,  J.  Schmidt,  In  October,  1877, 
he  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  J.  Siurmer. 
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S/  luh   s  Gtriimn  r- an:;, he -il  Luthtr.m  Church 

The    small   wooden   building   of    this   societv  is 

located  on  the  south  side  of  Leiand  Street  near  St 

Antome  Street      I  he  thurth  and   lot  cost  %\  500 

The  buildina;  \\^  erecttd  for  a  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church    designated   as    Sc     |ohii  s       Rr\     O     C 

'^mble  «  IS  the  founJcr  of  tlii.  smetj  The 
enterprise  fiikd  of  support,  and  serMces  were 
contniucd  only  about  a  jc  ir  Ihe  chureh  was 
then  unoccupied  until  iSSi  when  it  was  rented 
and  opened  on  June  5,  with  sernLcs  by  Rev  John 
J  Schmidt. 

It  has  tuo  liundied  Mttmirs  and  an  average 
attendanut  of  M\tj  persons  at  ierviies  In  i88r 
there  were  twelve  members.  The  services  were 
discontinued  in  1886.  and  the  building  turned  into  1 
dwelling. 

St.  John's  Independent  Lutheran  Chuich 
This  society  purchased  the  old  St.  Mark  s  Episco 
pal  Church  property,  on  the  soutliwest  corner  of 
Twenty-third  and  Ash  Streets,  on  Marih  -5  1880 
I'he  church  and  parsonage  are  valued  at  $4000  In 
1880  there  were  about  one  hundred  communiiints 
The  total  church  ex|)enses,  including  the  pastor  s 
salary,  were  ^700, 


hehn  liiinge. 

Christ  EiHiUi^eHcal  Lutheran   U.  A.  C.  Chiirth. 

This  society  was  organized  February  20. 1887:  the 
tetters  U.  A.  C,  as  i>art  of  the  title  of  their  church, 
meaning  Unaltered  Augsburgh  Confession.  Their 
kits,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Scotten  and  Wolff 
Avenues,  cost  g8oo,  and  their  building  $1,026.  It 
was  dedicated  May  22,  1S87,  and  .seats  [80. 

Rev.  L,  A.  C.  Detser  is  the  pastor. 

Christ  Evangelical  Luthcrtin  Church. 
This  church  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Twenty-sixth  and  Myrtle  Streets.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  on  June  j,  1887.  The  lot  cost  S800 
and  the  building  $to,ooo.  It  seats  700,  and  was 
dedicated  October  30,  1887.  Rev,  E.  Fromniel  is 
pastor. 

Trinity  Lutheran  Afission. 
Is  located  on  the  corner  of  Pulford  and  lleaufait 
Avenues.  The  lot  cost  $1,300  and  the  building 
S80J.  It  was  first  used  in  November,  1H86,  It  is 
under  the  care  of  Trinity  Church  on  the  comer  of 
<  ritiot  Vienuc  md  Russell  Street 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH.-THE    NEW    JERUSALEM    CHURCH.-THE    UNITARIAN 

CHURCH.-THE     UNIVERSALIST     CHURCH -UNITY     CHURCH.- 

JEWISH     CONGREGATIONS.— GENERAL     CHURCH 

STATISTICS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN   CHUR    H 
The  First  Christian  Ch 
A  society  known  as  Disciples.       mpb 

Christians   held    meetings   in   Del 

house  as   early  as   1838.     In   1846 

held  in  a  sehooi-room  near  the  co 

and  Randolph  Streets,  under  the  le  d     h  i 

W.  K.  Nay.    The  same  year  the 

Capitol  was  obtained,  and  services  I 

Sabbath,  and  about  this  time  M     N 

ceeded  by  Rev.  Eli   Regal,     He  w 

pastor    in    October, 

1851.  After  worship- 
ing in  the  Capitol  for 

a    few  months,    the 

society  moved  to  the 

Odd  Fellows' Hall,  on 

Woodward  Avenue: 

then,  on  April  9, 1848, 

to    Fowler's    school 

building,  on  the  north 

side  of  Jefferson  Av- 
enue near  St.  Antoine 

Street;     from     this 

place  they  moved  to 

the    old    City    Hall, 

where  they  remained 

until    1863.     Several 

members  of  the  soci- 
ety then  purchased 
the  old  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  on  January 
3  of  that  year  held  their  first  services  there,  with 
Rev,  Isaac  Errett  as  pastor.  He  remained  until 
January  i,  J865,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Moore.  Under  Mr.  Moore's  pastorate, 
on  October  15,  1865,  the  Howard  Street  congrega- 
tion (whose  history  is  given  separately)  united  with 
the  Jefferson  Avenue  Church,  but  in  January,  1868, 
they  left  to  re-establish  their  own  society. 

Mr.  Moore  remained  until  February,  1866,  and 
was  succeeded  on   March  ]  5  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Hobbs 


I    ntil  April  i,  1867.    He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  T.  V.  Ticrry,  and  in  July 
a  portion  of  the  congregation,  with 
pastor,  left  the   Jefferson  Avenue 
d  commenced  services  at  St.  An- 
1869  and   1870  Rev.  M.  S.  Clapp 
the  congregation  at  St.  Andrew's 
me  the  Jefferson  Avenue  Church  had 
li  A.  Hinsdale  in  1868,  O.  I^  Millar 
H    H.  Hlack  in  1870. 
871,   the  two  congregations   united, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Clapp, 
they  began  worship- 
ing   in    the    Wash- 
ington  Avenue  edi- 
fice.    This  building 
formerly  belonged  to 
tl  e  S  ot  1   Presbyte- 
r       Chu    h  and  was 
]  n    h    ed     for    and 
I   c  e    ed  to  the  soci- 
bj  Colin  Camp- 
i    I      and     Thomas 


00  The  lot  cost 
TO  and  he  prop- 
n  S80  was 
ed  at  $15,000. 
G  Ibert  J.  Ellis 
cede  1  Mr.  Clapp 
July  1  871,  and 
a  ned  itil  No- 
Icr  sc  ed  from 
8  ind  Re  CJeorge 
878,  to  April,  1880. 
■.  W,  1).  Thompson, 


Re     T    D    L 


vember  1,   1875. 
September  i,  1876  to  Mar  h     I 
Clendenning  from  September  r. 
The  nc-it  regular  pastor  was  R' 
whose  term  began  in  July,  1883. 

The  church  seats  600,  and  the  pews  are  free. 
The  pastor's  salary  in  r88o  was  $1,500,  and  the 
other  church  expenses  about  $400  per  year. 

The  average  attendance  in  1880  was  1 50.  Num- 
ber of  members  hi  1860.75;  in  "870.  175:  "'  1^^' 
230. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 


Church  of  Chrisl 
This  congregation,  worshipiiis  <'n  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Plum  Streets,  is  a  part  of  the  orijrinal 
society  of  Disciples.  After  a  portion  of  the 
congregation  had  left  to  organize  a  church  on  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  the  remainder,  for  a  few  months   wor- 


shiped in  the  Cnv  Hill  >inill>  the  sttiety  pur 
chased  of  the  rabermclf,  S  icietj  a  little  frame 
ihiirch  on  Ilonarci  Street  for  J-- ooo  and  or  Miv 
29  1863  was  inLorporated  as  the  Hward  Street 
Church  of  Clinst  h  hu  h  is  still  its  leg-il  titlt  I  he 
Howard  Street  Chun  h  seated  200  On  Otiober  1 5 
186;  the  SOL  let  \  united  with  that  worshiping  on  Jef- 
ferson /^veniie  ind  in  \pril  1866  the  old  thurch 
on  Ho'Liird  Street  wis  sold  ind  soon  afterwards 
turned  into  a  dwdhiig  Dtinng  the  hrst  week  of 
Januo,ry  1868  the  twij  societies  separated  and  on 
July  26,  this  society  first  used  its  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Plum  Streets.  The 
lotcost  $1,800  and  the  building  $3,000.  The  church 
seats  300.  All  the  pews  are  free.  The  average  at- 
tendance in  1880  was  200.    Number  of  members  in 


>,  60:  ii 


i860,  1 


_^ 62_5 

gan  Exchange.  On  July  14  following,  Sunday 
morning  services,  which  had  been  held  at  the  house 
of  S.  Hall,  were  first  held  at  this  place. 

On  January  13,  1846,  Mr.  Field  rented  a  store 
underneath,  and  fitted  it  up  for  meetings,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  an  upper  room  in  the  Republican 
Block  was  first  used.  The  society  on  December  6 
moved  from  there  to  the  United  States  Court  Room, 
over  the  Post  Office,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue and  Griswold  Street,  and  there,  on  January  30, 
1848  «as  fully  organized.  In  September,  meetings 
were  held  m  the  County  Court  Room,  on  the  corner 
of  Urisviold  and  Congress  Streets.  In  1851  Rev. 
Jabez  Fon  became  pastor,  and  on  July  18,  1852,  the 
Detroit  srciety  of  the  New  Church  was  incorporated. 
The  society  then  moved  to  the  old  Congregational 
Churih  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  holding  their  first  ser- 
vites  there  on  July  22,  1855,  and  the  same  year  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Fo:(  ceased.  In  185^  Rev.  G.  Field 
af,din  became  pastor,  aiid  as  early  as  February, 
18,8  the  society  moved  to  a  room  over  154  Wood- 
ward A\enue,  near  the  Campus  Martins,  remaining 
there  ne  irl\  a  year,  and  then  moving  back  to  the  old 
Congrej,  itional  Church.  A  lot  and  building  on 
Macomb  A\enue  near  Park  Street  was  next  bought 
and  htted  up  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  and  dedicated 
August  26  i860.  From  this  time  until  1862  there 
«as  no  p-istor.  In  the  latter  year  Rev.  C.  Field  re- 
turned  and  remained  until  1866. 


In  1880  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  was 
$6,OQ0,  and  the  yearly  expenses  about  8500.  T:)uring 
1 883  the  society  e.stablished  a  nlission  on  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Avenue  and  Ash  Street,  The  lot 
tost  $1,250  and  the  building  81.350.  It  was  first 
used  on  May  i.  T"he  society  has  no  clergyman,  so 
called,  the  services  being  conducted  by  elders  and 
deacons. 

New  Jerusalem  Church. 
The  first  church  of  this  name  in  Detroit  was 
organized  with  seven  members  on  August  25,  1839, 
at  the  house  of  Nathan  Goodell,  by  Rev.  H.  Weeks. 
Services  \vere  held  until  the  summer  of  1842,  and 
then  discontinued  until  March  14,  1844,  when  Rev. 
G.  Field  began  teaching  the  doctrines  of  this  church 
in  the  second  .story  of  a  building  opposite  the  Michi- 


1 

J^*v^ 

-:^=r 

From  December,  1867  to  March  i863  Re\  W. 
G.  Day  was  pastor.  He  w -is  succeeded  b\  Ke\  E. 
C.  Mitchell,  who  remained  from  i8fiQ  to  1872. 
During  his  pastorate  the  churih  property  was  sold 
for  $6,000  and  the  proceeds  used  m  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  on  the  soutliw-cst  1  irncr  of  Cass  and   High 
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THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 
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was  .succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  Rev, 
J.  B.  I'armelee,  wfio  remained  only  a  few 
months.  Rev.  George  Field  then  served  the 
church  for  three  months,  and  the  pulpit  was 
afterwards  supplied  temporarily  by  various 
persons  until  April  1,  i88t,  when  Rev.  H.C. 
Vetterling  came.  He  remained  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Hib- 
bard,  who,  as  the  presiding  minister  of  the 
Michigan  Association,  cared  for  the  church 
in  the  absence  of  a  pastor.  On  September 
16,  1883,  a  regular  pastor  was  secured.  Rev. 
A.  F.  Frost  beginning  his  duties  nn  that  date. 
The  number  of  members  in  1840  was  7  ;  in 
[850,38:  in  i860,  1870,  and  1880,  the  number 
was  70.  The  average  attendance  in  1 880  at 
tnorning  service  was  80,  The  pastor's  sal- 
ary was  gi  ,000,  and  the  total  yearly  expenses, 
$1,200.  Value  of  the  property,  $15,000. 


TJi^  Co3igrtga(io>ial  Unitarian  Church. 
The  beginnings  of  this  society  date  from  the  win- 
ter of  1849-1850.     Rev.  F,  W.  Holland,  secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Society,  then  paid  a  visit  to 


Detroit,  and  at  his  suggesti<ni  services  were  iield  in 
the  United  States  Court  Room,  comer  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Griswold  Street.  On  his  return  trip 
from  the  West,  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
seminary  building  on  UriswoUl  Street,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  a  room  was  rtnted  in  the  old  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature,  and  on  October 
6,  1850,  the  church  was  organized  and  be- 
came a  corporate  body.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1850  occasional  meetings  were 
held  by  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Dr.  Hosmer,  Rev. 
C.  M.  Taggart,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Adam.  In 
April,  1851,  Kev.  J.  A.  Penniman,  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  conducted  services,  and  on 
July  4  of  this  year  Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford  be- 
came ihe  first  regular  pastor.  He  was  in- 
stalled on  August  24.  Under  his  pastorate 
the  two  lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lafayette  Avenue  and  Shelby  Street  were 
secured  at  a  cost  of  ^3,000,  and  a  church 
erected,  and  dedicated  on  September  8, 
1853.  It  cost  $12,000,  and  had  sittings  for 
488  persons,  hi  1859  Mr.  Mumford  went 
East  on  account  of  his  health,  and  this  year 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Richard 
Metcalf,  He  was  followed,  in  the  fall  of 
rS6o,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sllsbee,  and  on  Decem- 


ber  31,    i860.   Mr.   Mumford's  pastoral   term  was 
formally  closed. 

After    Mr.     Mumford's    withdrawal    the    pulpit 
was  supplied  temporarily  until  1862.     Rev.  S.  S. 
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Hunting  then  became  the  pastor,  begitining  Janu- 
ary 1.  j862,  and  remaining  until  March  2i,  1863. 
During  his  term,  on  January  19,  1862,  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Churches  was 
held  in  Detroit.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard  became  pastor 
October  17,  1864,  and  remained  until  March  25, 
866      Re     J     o    F  \V  ll^e     I         e       If  1 
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comb  Avenue  and  I'ark  Street.  Their  first  Sunday 
evening-  service  was  held  there  on  October  16,  the 
building  was  dedicated  on  October  [8,  and  will  seal 
750.  The  lot  on  which  the  building  stands  is  leased 
e  of 


fo 
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of     nembers 


1870,  300;  il 
r88o,  380.  The  debt  in 
i88t  was  $5,000.  ;md  the 
church  property  wa-i  \'alaed  ai  a 4.0,00(1, 

Ciurc/i  of  Our  Father  {U'livcrsa/ist). 
This  society  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
May.  1879,  and  in  1880  had  one  hundred  and  son- 
enty-five  members,  with  Rev.  j;.  I,.  Re.'^ford,  D.  D., 
as  pastor.  They  held  their  first  service  in  Whit- 
ney's Opera  House  on  April  20,  1879.  remaining 
there  until  October,  1881,  and  then  moving  into 
their  stone  church  on   the  northwest  corner  of  Ma- 


..„ ,  .   .dl  i.,..t  \\a..  piud  by  .S.  J.  Murphy.     The 

'  average  attendance  in  1 880  at  tlie  Opera  House  was 
300.  The  number  of  rnembers,  180.  The  yearly 
expenses  were  about  $4,000,  of  whicli  {3.000  was 
for  the  pastor's  salary.  In  1S83  a  State  convention 
of  Universalists  held  its  sessions  in  this  church ; 
the  opening  session  was  on  the  6th  of  October, 

Unity  Church. 
This  soHcty  was  organized  June    7,    1882,  with 
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fifteen  members,  with  Rev.  C. 
and  incorporated  December 
gelical  in  character,  but  not 
denomination.     In    1882   it  Y 


E.  Hulbert  as  pastor,  house,  and  for  the  next  three  years  over  the  store  cf 
14,  1882.  It  is  evan-  Silberman  &  Hirsch,  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  The 
connected  with  any  rabbi,  at  this  time,  was  Rev.  S.  Marcus.  He  was 
ad  twenty  members,  succeeded.after  his  death  In  1854,  by  Rev.  L.Adler, 
who  remained  seven  years.  During  most 
\  of  his  term  the  society  met  in  a  room  over 

Dr.  Scherer's  drug  store,  at  No.  39  Michi- 
gan Grand  Avenue.  On  March  5,  i860,  the 
society  was  incorporated  anew,  and  in  1861 
bought  the  old  French  Methodist  Church  on 
Rivard  Street,  between  Croghan  and  Lafay- 
ette Streets,  and  dedicated  it  on  August  30. 
Rev,  A.  Laser  now  served  three  years,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  I.  Kaiisch,  who 
remained  the  same  length  of  time.  After 
he  left,  the  old  place  of  worship  was  sold,  and 
the  forms  of  service  modernized.  The 
temple  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Ave- 
nue and  Clifford  Street  was  purchased  for 
$[;,ooo,  and  dedicated  on  August  30,  1867. 
Rev.  E.  Eppstein  was  the  first  rabbi  of  the 
new  temple,  remaining  till  1870.  His  suc- 
cessor. Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler.served  two  years. 
Rev.  E.Gerechter  served  for  one  year,  Rev. 
L.  Wudner  for  three  years,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1876.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Zimdorf  t<nik  charge. 
He  was  succeeded  on  December  i,  iS84,by 
Rev.  L.  Gross  man  n. 

Only  men  are  admitted  as  members  of  the 
society :   the  number  i 


The 


and  on  December  14  of  that  )< 
under  the  title  of  ihjrd  A\cr 

On  January  i  1887  the  nt 
Unity  Church  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Thi^ 
first  services  were  held  111 
the  Third  Avenue  Mission 
Sunday  School  buildm, 

Ini886thesoaetypur 
chased  three  lots  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  I  rig- 
ham  and  Crawford  Streets 
for  $1,800,  and  erected  a 
building  at  acost  of  about 
|i,OQO,  which  thtj  hrst 
occupied  on  Aui  uat  i  of 


church  seats  boo  The  average  attendance 
at  'Jcrvice  in  1880  w  is  503  The  salary  of  the  rabbi 
WIS  "9  500  and  the  tutal  aiinual  expenses  were 
^5  qo         I  he  properU  \\  ■=.  north  $25,000. 


the  s; 


e  year 


Jlni/i  Kl  Jtnuish  SiluU 
This  society  was  (irt,an 
ized  in  August,  1850  in 
corporated  on  April  21 
1851,  and  reorganized  m 
1853.  For  the  first  two 
years  they  met  ill  iprnite 
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ConneLted  wiih  the  church  is  a  Hebrew  Relief 
Societv  of  ivhuh  the  presidents  have  been  D.  J. 
Workum  L  S  Heineman  and  Simon  Heavenrich, 
The  congrei,ation  is  known  as  Reformed  Hebrews, 
and  their  service  dLffers  but  little  m  method  from 
that  obsLrved  in  I  rotestant  churLhes 


Bchmidt;    i87i-[S74.    li. 
1884,  Joseph  Rappoport; 


S/raji}  Zei     Jfinh  Society 

This  society  was  organised  SLptember  -^j   1861, 

with  a  membership  of  se\ent(.en      It  met  o\er  Dr. 

Scherers  drug  store   on  MiLhif,in  (  rand  A\enue 

near  Bates  Street 

In  1864  the  soaety  bought  the  old  St  Matthew's 
Colored  Epi>:copd  Church  on  the  southeast  torncr 
of  St  Antome  and  Conijress  Stretts  for  S14  5«>. 
and  on  September  33  1864  it  was  dcdinttd  for 
their  use  In  the  fall  of  ihjCi  the  old  church  was 
sold  ■\nd  torn  down  and  the  creition  of  1  ne"  one, 
to  cost  $11(000  btgim  rh.  coniiTcj,  itioii  htiom- 
ing  dnided  in  sentiment  «as  umble  to  pij  f'  r  the 


tz;  Mav,   18. 
,  M,  Capiat: 


Congregation  of  House  of  Jacob. 
Thissocieiyof  Jewswas  organized  in  1879,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kinseil,  on  Gratiot  Avenue.  On  No- 
vember 14,  1883,  they  purchased,  for  $3,200,  the 
church  and  lot  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  on 
the  corner  of  Hastings  and  Montcalm  Streets.  Their 
first  regular  minister.  Rev.  Reuben  Brodc,  was 
elected  in  May,  1887. 


GENERAL  CHU 


[   STATISTIC 


The  following  tables,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  compiled  for  Detroit,  give  a  variety  of 
interesting  facts.  All  churches  of  the  same  general 
faith  or  practice  are  grouped  together : 


1  'i 

1  ■ 

1 

tM, 

1850 

'' 

1870 

I 

new  building,  and  on  April  i,  1879,  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  contractors.  After  the  sale  of  the  old 
church  tlie  congregation  separated  into  three  jjor- 
tions,  meeting  in  Kittelberger's  Hall  on  Randolph 
Street,  in  Funke's  Hall  on  Macomb  Street,  and  at 
the  comer  of  Gratiot  and  Hastings  Streets.  Late 
in  1881  a  number  of  them  united  in  renting  the 
building  they  had  been  forced  to  sell,  and  used  it  as 
a  synagogue,  and  finally  they  purchased  it  for  $10,- 
505,  and  in  February,  1885,  it  was  dedicated  for 
their  use.  Tbey  are  known  as  orthodox  Israelites, 
and  observe  many  of  the  ancient  forms  and  cere- 
monies. The  number  of  members  in  1870  was 
48;  in  1880,  35.  The  officiating  readers  have  been: 
1865-1868,    Laser    Kontrovitch ;     1S68,    A.    Gold- 
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Komaii  Catholic 


„ 

.86. 

1B70 

1 

i 

7.184 

3 
-J 

33°       Chri^liai. 
'•'9°       Um^tmM  "' 


LMl  Church 

ChutchVilp. 
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(774 

s 

i 

1;S 

"( 

§ 

t^,'<-> 

t.,573 

6=5 

i;n;5byt<^rian 

sir- 

ConsTegaliuniil 
Je»ish'^" 

■589 
.589 

.830 

.a.,ol  1950    .860 

i  I'l 

:3 

Catholk  parishes  in  iSS^v 


n  average  of  five  persons  to  each  family  as  adherents  of  the 
hurch. 
I  The   Lutheran   churches  keep  their   records   with    greater 

imiJie^.  and  others  of  enmiDunicanU  only  ;  their  statistics  are, 
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THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOT,,  — MISSION   SCHIJUl.S.  — SIJ.NDAY  SCHOOI.  STATISTICS.- 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNIONS,  C0XVt;NT10NS,  AND  CKLEISRATIONS. 


TIIR   FIRSC   SUNDAY   RUHOOL. 


\G  good  of  society  and  the 


We  know  not  how  they  became  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "directors,"  but  the  followitig  card,  printed 

in  the  Gazette,  fully  identities  the  founders  ot  the  prosperity  of  religion.   Being  i ill  receiiiiy*depriv«i 

first   Protestant  Sunday  school  in  Michigan,  and  of  ihe  general  diffusion  of  koowkdKt,  and  csp«iaiiy  thai  of  a 

shows  when  the  school  began  :  I"""' "  religious  character,  and  exposed  to  all  the  demoralkiag 

of  that  inllucnu,  Diir  youth  have  been  U!.ually  left  to  groH>  up  in 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  ujj  practice  of  vice  without  restraint,  and  uninBueneed  by  the 

of  Ihe  city  of  Detroit,'  Mr.  Lemuel  Shalluck  was   unanimously  been  profaned  by  companies  of  noisy  bo>-s,  and  an  improper  and 

appointed  Superintendent  thereof,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  unlawful  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  ccitam  classes  of  people, 

school  shall  go  into  operation  on  Sunday,  the  4th  inst-,  to  com-  disjn^aceful  to  the  community  which  permits  it.    The  people  of 

The  object  of  the  Association  b  to  instruct  children  and  othe.-s  Being  excluded  from  the  usual  privileges  of  society,  and  espe- 

In  the  an  of  reading,  free  of  espense,  and  to  stimulate  Ihem  to  dally  ul  our  ordinary  schools,  the  condition  of  most  of  them  was 

exertion  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.    Rewards  will  tliat  of  eitreme  Ignorance  and  degradation.    That  such  evils 

Much  benefit  has  been  received  from  similar  instiiutions  in  community  ;  but  ^  long  aa  we  suffer  them  to  continue  without 

most  of  the  populous  towpa  in  the  United  State..     The  citizens  emotion,  or  desire  not  their  roinoi-al,  they  will  stand  a  monument 

neni,  and  uf  out  disgiace  ax  men,  citizens,  oi  Cbtisdans.    While  facta  like 

male  and  female,  that  needs  inslruclioo.  commanding,  urged  us  to  concentrate  our  inJlueuce  in  mitigating 

H.  J.  Hunt,  A.  E.  Wiso.  H.  M.  Dickkv.  "■'  "''  *•>  promoting  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  doctrines  and  j.raelice 

U  Shattuck,  H.  Stkau,  •>'  '}'  'J'"'"  "(  ""e  Christian  religion.    In  accomplidiing  suoh 

DfiTROii,  0^1.  1,  181a,  '  "  '^^'  parts  of  the  United  Slates  had  been  atlestud  |  and  under  the 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  modern  idea  of  Hible  *="  i"  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  children 
instruction  was  not  a  prominent  feature.     A  notice 

and   report  contained  in  the  Hazette  ot  January  7  , ^ 

and  14,  1820,  gives  details  of  some  of  the  now  obso-  struitini;  children  and  others  in  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  Holy 

lete    methods    then    in     use,    and     reveals  a    state    of  lures,  and  in  the  art  of  reading  when    necessary,  of  aidin 

morals  that  does  not  recommend  the  past  as  being  stimutaimg  them  in  ap«(itabie  employment  of  the  Lord-, 

„,  .         "^   ,  ''  and  of    inculcalinrt  the    principles   of   religion   and    mo 

better  than  the  present.       The  notice  reads  :  Though  our  means  would  not  allow  that  systematic  ;;nd  ext 


the  Sunday  School  Association  of  the  city  of  Detml 
iber,  1818.    The  object  ot  thL«  association 


SUNDAV  SCHOOL. 

towns,  yet  the  pecuniary  aid  and  persor.al  assistance  necessary  to 

the  commeneenient  ot  a  school  was  promptly  and  Ubetally  sup- 

held at  the  Academy  on  Saturday,  the  95II1  intt,,  the  president 

plied.     Ihe  school  was  opened  the  first  Sahbalh  in  October,  1818, 

and  the  sen  ices  of  some  respectable  and  benevolent  individuals 

were  Irndered  as  teachers.    Necessity  has,  however,  compelled 

U5 10  carry  on  the  labor  of  the  school  with  fewer  tcaehcta,  and  a 

greater  variety  to  each  class,  than  would  have  been  desirable,  and 

through  the  ensuing  year:   Hon.  William  Woodbridiji',  president; 

IVming,  secretary;  di«ctois,  Rev.  J.  Monteith,  Maj.  J.  Ander- 

Kon,  B.  Stead,  A.  G.  Whitney,  and  D.  G.  Jones, 

ntsuhvd,  that  the  report  of  the  superintendent  be  read  in  the 

children  has  been  so   irregular  as  materially  10   retard  their  pro- 

that he  be  requested  10  furnish  such  parts  of  ii  for  publication  as 

gress  in  the  studies  assigned  them,  and  at  times  to  discourage  and 

he  may  think  fropa.— Minnies  0/ Assscialiox. 

almost  overthrow  tlie  design  of  Ihe  teachers.    There  have  been 

J.J.DEHmt, 

many,  however,  whose  punctuality  at  school  has  shown  how 

Betkoit,  Die.  ajth,  1819.                                               Sccrilary. 

valuable  the  instruction  Ihey  receive  is  deemed,  and  how  careful 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


ol  has  v-aried  from  Ibe  morning  iq 
lo  conforui  to  the  public  rcligiouE 
[liformly  one  schuol  each  Sabbalh. 


li  lausht  reading,  spoiling,  clc.    To  tlie  latltr  liave  been 
portions  of  Scripliire,  ll)^^^»,  cnt.'chitm,  and  other  xeleol 


■■e  chiliircn  ivgularly  atl^ndirg  ihf 

:S„.daySd,™l  and  those 

.  do  nol,  even  while  enjoying  equal 

th  oann...  be  induced  to  spend  tli. 

iner.    It  is  hoped  and  earnestly  re 

quested  that  mon=  e-ertion 

aade  by  parents,  guardians,  and  m 

nstera,  to  have  those  under 

lally  at  the  bonta  of  school, 

toco-opetate  with  the  teachers  ir 

1  enforcipg,  by  precept  and 

Christian  religion,  to  be  tominiltcd  to  memory.    To  some  have 

We  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  gratefully  acknowledg- 

been  proposed  questions  ur  tasks,  on  which  they  were  to  eiercise 

their  judgment  an.l  give  in  the  result  in  writing.    The  task  of 

which  has  been  given  to  Ihe  school  by  the  citizens.    No  other 

institution  recommends  itself  for  its  cheapness  so  well  as  ours. 

dilTicult, 

As  soon  as  the  scholars  were  capable  of  receiving  il,  either  by 

doubtless  be  defrayed  by  a  liberal  pubHc.    But  to  those  who  ha\v 

reading  or  conversation,  it  lias  been  the  usual  practice  to  give  it. 

Of  this  class  liave  been  most  of  the  people  uf  color,  who  have 

been  found  as  equally  destitute  of  a  knovrledge  of  the  most 

tude  of  the  whole  community.     If  other  reward  is  necessary,  ii^e 

obvious  truths  of  the  Bible  as  Ihey  were  of  the  first  rudiments  of 

reading,    lint  the  srwlcr  part  of  the  sehool  has  consisted  of  the 

own  breasts  in  a  review  of  the  great  good  you  have  done.    Vour 

children  of  respectable  families  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ordi- 

nary schools.    The  school  has  been  divided  into  ten  classes,  to 

Out  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 

each  oC  which,  when  we  could  be  supplied,  a  teacher  was  asaifinedi 

is  but  jnst  that  a  tribute  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  memory 

of  the  pious  and  benevolent  Hugh  M.  Dickie,  for  some  time  one 

of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  our  school.     He  enlisted  his  feel- 

books, tracts,  aud  relisioas  periodical  works,  particularly  The 

ings  ardently  in  the  work.    He  had  the  allectioiu  of  his  scholars 

Guardian,    or  Youth's  Religious   Instructor,  which    is  regubtrly 

and  was  aa  able  support  of  the  institution.    While  we  bow  with 

received  from  New  Haven. 

teachera  and  scholars  should  be  impressed  with  the  impononre  of 
being  prepared  for  death.    Joyful  indeed  will  be  Ihe  lot  of  that 

tors,  hai-e  be.:n  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  and  it  has  been  tlie 

usual  practice  at  the  close  of  each  school  to  report  the  number  of 

Ihe  ways  of  ignorance  and  vice  lo  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 

verses  in  Scripture,  hymns,  questions  in  catediism,  etc.,  thu 

a  motive  to  persevering  diligence  ui  the  discliarge  of  duty. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

fifty  scholars  nave  been  adin 
people  of  color.  The  average 
eight,  of  whom  about  thirty  h: 


About  a  year  after  the  school  began,  the  foUow- 
ng  ad veitise merit  appeared  in  the  Gazette : 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  PEOPLK  OF  COLOR. 


ed  3,8^  verses  in  Scripture,  comprehending  (he  four  Gospels  35  years  of 

:s  in  hymns,  and  =50  answers  in  catechism,— in  all,  5,18,.  entrance  into  his  scnooi  as  pupils. 

«  are  a  few  out  of  many  similar  instances  which  might  be  DETUotT,  Jb^v  22nd,  1819. 
ted  from  the  records  of  the  school  10  show  the  Industry  and 

lation  of  the  scholars.    The  greatest  recitation  in  one  day,  by  ^  would  apiiear  that  this  Separate  school  was  not 

Hmis  i "'laMch^'— irTaV"!  jot''  "RMiied'w  tC"wiioie  '""S  maintained,  for  the  report  shows  that  colored 

ji  since  the  commencement,  33,445  veises  in  Scripture,  1,140  children  Were  in  attendance  at  the  main  school. 

s  in  hymns,  10,311  answers  in  catechism,  461  answers  to  The  Second  annua!  meeting  was  held  December 

*''"l'h''"^'°''%e'"'"aterrTof^'  ^^ri^s ''Td^    ^^'h  ^'  '^^°'  ^"'^  ^t  this  time  the  report  showed  that  160 

1^,.    .   .   *  different  scholars,  fmrn  three  to  nineteen  years  of 

is  particularly  understood  that  no  tenets  peculiar  lo  any  age,  had  attended  during  i''.e  year,  nineteen  of  them 

ious  denomination  are  taught  in  school.   There  appears  to  being  colored.    The  smalle.st  attendance  on  any 

.u           1.  ..J               .1.  ..  Sunday  was  35,  and  the  largest  83.     The  average 

attendance  was  57,  and  an  average  of  30  had  lessons, 

'The'diffrren«"beiween  the  rccitations  averaging  543  verses  of  Scripture,  24 
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hymns,  327  questions  in  catechism,  and  2  prayers 
for  each  Sunday. 

The  books  used  were  the  Bible,  Brown's  Cate- 
chism. Emerson's  Evangelica!  Primer,  Episcopal 
Catechism.  Coleman's  Catechism,  Cumminjj's  Ques- 
tions, and  Walls's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  The  school 
was  held  from  i  30  to  3  o'clock  P.  yi. 

At  the  bes;mning  of  1820.  the  school  owed  the 
superintendent  617  00.  During  the  year  the  collec- 
tions amounted  to  $34.44 ;  the  expenses  were  $44.25, 
leaMng  a  net  balance  of  $16.81  due  the  superin- 
tendent 

Among  the  teachers  were  Episcopalians.  Presby- 
terians, and  Methodists,  all  uniting  in  the  work  with 
the  utmost  harmony. 

The  second  report  says,  "  Libraries  are  frequently 
established  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  did  our  funds 
permit,  it  would  be  of  essential  service  to  connect 
one  with  this  school."  On  Sunday,  December  17, 
1820.  the  school  assembled  at  the  academy  and  jini- 
ceeded  to  the  church,  where  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Monteiih.  During  this  and  the 
following  year  Lemuel  Shattuck  continued  to  super- 
intend the  school,  which  was  eventually  tr  1  f  I 
to  the  Presbyterians. 

MISSION  .'JCHOni.K. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  city  has  gr 
schools  have  been  established   in  vario      lie  1 
sometimes  under  the  fostering  care  of      p  1 

church,  but  often  sustained  by  individi    1  b 

of  different  churches. 

In  the   fall   of   1851  Rev.  W.  E.  Boa  d  h 

residing  in  Detroit  as  agent  of  the  Amen  S  1  y 
School  Union,  airanged  to  establish  an  S 

day  School  in   the  Fourth  Ward  Scl      1  H 
a  small,  one-story  wooden  building  o      h  1 

side  of  Fort  Street,  between  Hastings  and  Rivard 
Streets.  He  appealed  to  the  Congregational  Church 
for  teachers,  received  responses  from  a  number  of 
persons;  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  school 
most  of  the  teachers  were  members  of  that  church. 
After  fifteen  years  of  ser\ice  the  school  was  discon- 
tinued because  of  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  which  forbade  the  use  of  school  build- 
ings for  Sunday  Schools.  No  other  convenient 
place  in  that  vicinity  could  be  fotmd,  and  the  school 
necessarily  ceased.  When  it  was  first  established, 
that  pan  of  the  city  was  sparsely  settled  and  there 
were  no  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When 
it  closed,  the  neighborhood  was  well  supplied  with 
churches  and  Sunday  schools.  Francis  R.iymond 
was  superintendent  of  the  school  during  most  of  the 
time  that  it  was  in  existence.  It  was  held  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  too. 
The  following  persons,  with  others,  were  connected 
with  the  school :  Professor  Moses  Colt  Tyler,  B,  F. 
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Jacobs,  the  well-known  Sunday  School  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sheldon,  authoress  of 
"  History  of  Michigan."  James  H,  Mulr.  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Berry,  Col.  F.  W.  Swift,  and  Miss  C. 
Cross  man. 

During  the  summer  of  1851,  Mr,  Boardman  also 
established  what  was  known  as  the  Elizabeth  Street 
Sunday  School.  A  meeting,  held  on  the  evening 
of  Jime  15,  was  attended  by  Sylvester  Larned,  John 
Robinson,  A.  N.  Reynolds,  Miss  Nancy  Fisher. 
Jonathan  R.  Axtell,  David  B,  Reeve,  .Mrs.  Nancy 
Reeve,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  Beattie,  Agnes 
Robinson.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  many  others.  After 
ct>nsuita(ion  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  school, 
and  Mr.  A.xtcll  was  appointed  superintendent.  The 
.school  was  held  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  north  side 
of  F^lizabelh  Street  between  \Voodward  Avenue 
and  Park  Street,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
week  by  a  day-school.  This  building  soon  became 
ti>o  small,  and  Mr.  Lamed  volunteered  to  secure 
better  accommodations.  Not  finding  a  suitable 
place,  and  being  encouraged  and  aided  by  the 
friends  of  the  school,  he  erected  a  building  on  Cass 
A        ■         i't  1  il      f  rr    beth  St      t      It  w 
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cared  for  by  other  churches,  the  school  was  discon- 
tiniLcd  and  the  building  converted  into  a  dwelling, 

A  scho<il.  held  in  the  Industrial  School  Building, 
was  organized  in  November,  1864,  by  Miss  Elmore, 
who  was  teaching  the  day-school,  and  added 
this  to  her  other  duties.  The  school  grew,  and 
Messrs.  A.  E.  F,  White,  Ransom  (}illis,  Henry 
Wastell,  and  Bradford  Smith.  Miss  L,  E.  V.  Dol- 
sen.  Miss  Helen  Hudson,  and  others  came  in  to  as- 
sist. On  Deceml>er  17.  1865,  John  Harvey  was 
elected  superintendent,  and  has  occupied  that  posi- 
tion ever  since.  The  school  is  undenominational. 
In  rSSo  the  enrolled  list  of  members  numbered  250. 
with  an  average  attendance  of  140.  It  is  held  at 
2,30  p.  M.  The  school  has  accomjilished  an  amount 
of  good  second  to  no  other  effort  of  the  kind. 

Several  schools  established  as  mission  enterprises 
have  developed  into  churches,  and  are  described  in 
connection  with  the  church   that  now  represents 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

The  appended  Sunday  School  Statistics,  compiled 
by  the  writer  in  1863  and  1870,  and  then  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  contain  many  facts  of  interest, 
and  are  the  only  statistics  of  the  kind  ever  gathered 
in  Detroit. 

STATISTICS  FOR  i86i. 


Washington  Avenue,  corner  of  (^liHord, 
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St.  John's 
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38        ^ 


J.M.  L.  Campbell 
Ttcv.  H.  H.Iilacli 


Total  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  54 ;  increase 
since  1863,  10.  Number  of  officers  and  teachers, 
1,251 ;  increase,  468.  Number  of  children  enrolled, 
12.115:  increase,  5,363.  Averasje  attendance,  8,691  : 
increase.  3,9?5.  Forty-four  of  the  schools  were  held 
in  the  afternoon,  and  len  in  the  morning;  the  increase 
was  wholly  of  afternoon  schools.  The  morning 
schools  met  at  9  a.  m.;  of  the  afternoon  schools 
three  meet  at  12  1'.  M..  one  at  1.30,  twency-one  at  2, 
thirteen  at  2.30.  four  at  3.  one  at  3.30,  and  one  at  4 
P,  M. 

From  careful  observation  and  inquiry,  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  cliildren  attending  two  or  more 
schools  in  i8?o  did  not  exceed  500,  and  the  propor- 
tion was  much  less  than  in  1863.  The  proportion 
of  children  attending  Sabbath  schools  in  1863.  as 
compared  with  the  enrollment  made  by  the  State 
for  school  purposes,  was  about  40  per  cent.  The 
number  of  children  attending  in  1879,  as  compared 
with  the  similar  census  for  1869,  was  46  per  cent. 
The  average  attendance  on  the  public  schools  for 
[869  was  7.137.  the  average  attendance  on  Sabbath 
schools  in  1870  was  8.6o[. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS   FOR   IBSO. 

As  there  is  no  uniformity  among  the  Lutheran 
and  Cath  1"  1  h  as  to  the  hclding  of  Sunday 
schools,  aidasbhfl        d  mk 

a  special  y     t  g      g     i  g  h 

day  scho  II  1         b       f    h  Id  g 

religious.  be   d       m     d       ly  by 

combini  gh  bfkdy  d 

their  au  p  h     1     I  h  Id        1    h 

number     f  S     d  y     hool      11  d       h 

the  chur  h       f    h  d  1      h 

That  method  was  adopted  m  the  following  table . 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL    UNIONS,    CONVENTIONS.    AND 
CELEBRATIONS. 

A  territorial  Sunday  School  Union,  auxiliary  to 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  was  organized 
on  March  22.  1831,  to  encourage  and  aid  those 
engaged  in  Sunday  school  work,  and  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  new  schools.  Jonathan  Kearsley 
was  president.  E.  P.  Hastings,  secretary,  and  De 
Garmo  Jones,  treasurer,  with  directors  representing 
the  several  counties  then  in  existence.  On  March 
6  of  the  following  year,  the  society  held  an  anni- 
versary at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Its  second 
annual  report,  presented  in  March,  1833.  showed 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Territory  68  schools. 
422  teachers,  and  2,672  scholars. 

In  some  form  or  other,  similar  organizations  have 
existed  ever  since;  and  occasional  meetings  have 
been  held  to  promote  the  Sunday  school  cause.  On 
June  24,  1857,  a  State  convention  was  held  in  De- 
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troit  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  (General 
Cass  delivered  an  address.  On  October  23.  [866,  a 
State  convention  was  held  in  the  same  cliurch.  D. 
L.  Moody  and  Ralph  Wtlls  were  present.  On  June 
14.  1870,  a  State  convention  was  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church ;  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
D.  W.  Whittle,  and  B.  F.  Jacobs  were  the  chief 
speakers.  In  connection  with  the  convention,  a 
children's  meeting  was  held  at  the  Detroit  Opera 
House,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  T. 
K.  Beecher  and  Professor  J.  M.  li.  Sill. 

The  Sunday  School  celebrations  of  the  olden  time 
were  always  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  for 
many  years  constituted  one  of  the  features  of  that 
national  anniversary.  On  July  4,  1838,  the  exer- 
cises were   held  in  the   Presbyterian  Church.     The 


celebration  of  July  4,  1842,  was  a  very  notable  one. 
About  one  thousand  children  marched  in  a  proces- 
sion which  was  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  dialogues,  etc.,  by  the  children.  Ten 
years  later  two  thousand  children  took  part,  and  the 
exercises  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  next  year,  on  September  15,  1853,  the  celebra- 
tion took  the  form  of  an  excursion  on  the  steam- 
boats Keystone  State  and  May  Queen.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  last  Union  Sunday  School 
celebration  held  in  the  city. 

On  Sunday,  April  24,  1864,  various  Sunday 
schools  met  in  Young  Men's  Hail  to  hear  addresses 
from  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and  J. 
M.  Strong,  of  the  Christian  Commission. 
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UNION   RELKHOUS  SOCIETIES.- UNION   MEKTIN(;S,-RKVI\'ALS   AND   REVIVALISTS. 


UNION  RELIGIOUS  S0CIKTIKI5. 
Vourlff  Men's  Christian  Assucitilion. 
The  first  society  in  Detroit  bearin^f  the  name  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized 
on  September  27.  1853.  at  Young  Men's  Hall. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell,  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  previous  meeting,  presented  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  president,  Edward 
C.  Walker:  vice-presidents.  T.  C.  Miller  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  S.  M.  Holmes  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  R.  C.  Smith  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
L.  L.  F'arnsworth  of  the  Methodist  Church,  II.  C. 
Knight  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  recording  sec- 
retary,  B.  Vernor;  corresponding  secretary,  George 
Mosely;  treasurer,  C.  N.Ganson;  managers:  First 
Baptist  Church,  J,  M.  Gregory.  H.  Glover.  Con- 
gregational Church:  Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell.  E.  D. 
Fitch.  Tabernacle  Baptist:  M.  S.  Frost.  Seymour 
Finney.  First  Presbyterian  Church:  George  S. 
Frost,  Wm.  A.  Raymond.  Second  Presbyterian 
Chur^-h:  Rev.  R.  R.  Kello^,  B.  F.  Bush.  First  M. 
E.Church:  S.  Phelps.  James  Fenton.  Second  M.  E. 
Church:  Rev.  C.  C.  Olds.  W.  C.  Sabine.  Lafayette 
St.  M.  E.  Church:  D,  F.  Ouinby,  J,  Willetts. 
St  Paul's  P.  E.  Church :  James  V.  Campbell.  H.  P. 
Baldwin.  Christ  P.  E,  Church:  Wm.  N.  Carpen- 
ter, James  E.  Pittman.  Nlariners'  P.  E.  Church : 
E.  Hewitt.  Wm.  Henderson.  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church :  S.  A.  Baker,  Amos  Page.  At  this  meeting 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Boston, 
who  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city. 

Rooms  were  procured  in  the  Phoenix  Block  on 
south  side  of  Jefferson  Uenue  between  Wood  \ard 
Avenue  and  (  ris\old  Street  and  a  erj  complete 
reading  room  t:  established  On  J  nuan,  jO 
1853,  the  president  delivered  a  leiture  on  the  de 
mand  for  the  Association  and  its  work  «hch\\as 
so  highly  appreciated  that  it  w  as  published  n  pd  1 
phlet  form  b>  %ite  of  the  board  In  Miv  1853 
nearly  al!  the  oni,  1  al  officers  and  members  \\ere 
re-elected,  and  d  ring  this  year  several  le  tures 
were  given  before  the  Association  by  the  d  ffercnt 
pastors  of  the  c  t\ 

In  February    1854     1^  r         I   sho  v  that     se  er^l 


hundred  dollars  of  debt" 


™bling  the  orgjin- 


At  the  annual  meeting,  held  May  2::,  1854,  D.  B. 
Duffield  was  elected  president,  and  in  May.  1855, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Hovey  K..  Clarke.  On  August 
20  of  this  year  Geo.  S.  Frost,  E.  C.  Wilder.  H.  E. 
ISaker,  and  E.  M.  Clark  were  elected  delegates  to 
the  International  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati. 
This  year  terminated  the  existence  of  the  Associa- 

A  second  organization  of  the  kind  was  called  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  Prior  to  its  estab- 
lishment, the  Free  Press  of  October  24  and  Novem- 
ber 7. 1858,  contained  articles  nearly  a  column  long, 
urging  the  revival  of  the  Y.  ^L  C.  A.,  and  on  De- 
cember 4.  1858,  in  response  to  notices  given  in  the 
churches,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  a 
society  as  above  named,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  G.  S.  Frost;  secretary, 
L,  S.  Trowbridge:  treasurer,  Caleb  Ives.  The 
Free  Press  of  October  30.  1859.  contains  this  record 
of  their  work : 

li  JB  wx.  quits  a  yiar  sinct  ihe  Young  Men's  Ch.i^ian  Union 
i.t  Ihi^  cily  was  o.gai.izfd.  11  has  a  tract  dopattinent,  throush 
ivhith  the  entire  diy  is  viciled  monthly,  and  a  tract  placed  in  tlie 

['i?r™lh^^t™eTirand"'lU^wock^^f»ll^ 

lion  to  the  prlsnnere,  and  lioldins  prayer  mectinss  In  i-ariou! 
lodalitiea  where,  from  the  iaolatinn  of  the  neighborhood,  or  from 
the  peculiar  csndition  of  the  people,  they  are  not  within  the 
influence  of   any   church.    At  the  emaU  chapel  on  Catherine 


rhctr 


organization  was  very  complete.  Eighty- 
were  enrolled,  nearly  40,000  visits  made, 
uimber  of  tracts  distributed,  at 


ind  about  the  s; 
^  cost  of  $175- 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  December  5, 
1859  Mr.  Frost  was  again  chosen  president.  On 
January  22,  i85o,  an  anniversary  meeting  was  held 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  at  which  addresses  were 
nade  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hogarth,  Blades.  Neill, 
FIdridge,  and  others.  At  the  request  of  the  Y.  M. 
C  A  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  following  Friday.  Jan- 
uar\  27.  was  obsen'ed  by  all  the  associations  in  the 
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During  i860  the  work  of  conducting  Sunday 
schools  and  thstributing  tracts  was  extensively  car- 
ried forward.  At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held 
November  26,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  Robert  VV.  King;  secretary,  Charles  H. 
Barrett;  treasurer,  M.  H.  Croft;  Sunday-school 
visitor,  D.  Bethune  Duffield;  superintendent  of 
tract  distribution,  C.  H.  Barrett ;  members  of  execu- 
tive committee,  George  S.  Frost.  Francis  Lambie, 
R.  O.  Wheeler,  Bradford  Smith,  A.  T.  Barns,  H.  H. 
Dundee,  W.  B.  Smith,  J,  H.  Muir,  Andrew  Bates, 
and  George  B.  Dickinson, 

The  excitement  of  the  war  with  the  South,  and 
the  assumption  of  work  so  clearly  belonging  to  the 
cliurches  as  the  establishing  of  Sunday  schools, 
caused  the  Association  to  decline  in  favor,  and  the 
organization  ceased  in  1861. 

The  third  Society  dates  from  August  1,  1864, 
At  that  lime  none  of  those  most  active  in  its  or- 
ganization were  aware  that  any  such  society  had 
previously  existed  in  Detroit. 

Its  origin  was  as  follows:  While  on  a  visit  to 
Chicago,  the  writer  chanced  to  attend  an  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation,  and  was  made  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  for  Michigan. 

Returning  to  Detroit,  correspondence  was  had 
with  Mr.  Pond  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  as  to  what  was  expected  of  a  cor- 
responding member.  The  organization  of  an  asso- 
ciation was  then  undertaken,  and  every  Protestant 
pastor  visited  and  an  endeavor  made  to  enlist  them 
in  the  work. 

After  obtaining  from  nearly  all  the  ministers  the 
names  of  two  persons,  members  of  their  churches, 
to  represent  them  in  a  meeting,  the  persons  them- 
selves were  visited,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was 
called  for  July  28.  At  this  meeting  a  committee 
on  constitution  was  appointed  and  August  i  their 
report  was  adopted  and  soon  dfter  Jameb  W  Far 
reli  was  elected  president  F  D  Taj  lor  and  A 
Freadwax  Mce  prculents  "^ilas  Farmer  corre 
spondmg  secretari  ■X  Howard  rccordint.  seire- 
tar>     and  T  D  Hiwley   treasurer 

Funds  were  solicited  and  the  work  of  htting 
up  rooms  m  the  third  etorv  of  i\Iernll  Block  was 
begun  Oier  $1  000  were  expended  for  this  pur 
pose  the  design  being  to  comnnnd  immediate  re 
spett  for  the  enterprise  The  rooms  were  formally 
dedicated  on  November  'S  and  p  ibii^  exercises 
were  held  m  Merrill  Hall  on  the  sa  lie  flnor  Ad 
dresses  were  delnered  by  Re\  Messrs  G  W 
Pnme  J  H  Gnffith  B  H  Paddock  W  Hogarth 
and  J  M  Buckley  The  r  wms  \ere  it  once  \isited 
bj  large  numbers  of  persons  and  becaiie  the  head 
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quarters  for  all  sorts  of  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
enterprise. 

On  June  24,  1868,  the  thirteenth  International 
Convention  of  the  Associations  began  its  sessions  In 
the  Central  .\I,  E.  Church.  This  gathering  is  noted 
as  being  the  largest,  and  up  to  that  time  the  most 
profitable  ever  held ;  also  for  the  sad  fact  that,  while 
delivering  the  address  of  welcome,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dufiiekl  fainted  and  fell.  This  fall  was  the  precur- 
sor of  his  death  which  occurred  a  few  days  later ' 

In  the  fall  of  1871  the  Association  acted  as 
almoner  for  man)  asaoiutions  distributing  oier 
$10000  m  money  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  goods 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  b\  fire  in  northern  Miehi- 

The  growth  of  the  work  caused  an  mcreasmg 
need  for  larger  and  more  eligible  rooms  From 
time  to  time\irious  plans  were  proposed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  but  nothing  definite 
was  reached  until  January  15  1875  when  on  the 
strength  of  pledges  of  $250  each  from  ten  persons 
tow  ads  the  first  payment  a  lot  on  Farmer 
Street  between  \lonrie  and  Gratiot  Avenues  was 
purchased  for  $14100  pijible  m  hie  annual 
instalments  The  property  fronted  sixty  feet  on 
Farmer  Street  and  ran  back  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  with  an  alley  ail  along  one  side, 
icross  the  end  and  half  wiy  up  the  other  side 

The  building  on  the  lot  had  been  erected  m  1851 
as  a  hotel  birn  Subsequently,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase,  it  was  occupied  as  a  factory,  and  was 
not  thought  to  possess  any  permanent  value.  On 
the  strength  of  the  purchase,  several  thousand  dol- 
lars were  subscribed,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
lot  or  erect  a  building.  Meanwhile,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Association  to  move,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  to  build  a  new  front  to  the  old  building, 
and  fit  it  up  for  temporary  occupancy.  This  was 
done  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000,  and  very  com- 
fortable quarters  were  secured.  The  house  was 
dedicated  on  Fcbruarj  14  i8;6.  The  free-will 
offenngs  then  rnadc  were  noticeably  gi\'en  with 
heartv  good  will  and  manifest  appreciation  of  the 
results  secured  with  so  small  an  outlay  The  prop- 
erty was  held  b\  the  following  special  trustees, 
elected  (n  April  5  1875  F  D  Tajlur  Sihs  Far- 
mer Walter  buhl  (Arthur  Treidway  Leonard 
Laurense   E   C   Hinsdale  and  Horace  Hitchcock. 

The  work  grew  and  two  additional  rooms  were 
Mtted  up  for  use  In  January  1877  an  arrange- 
mei  t  w  as  made  w  (th  the  \\  oman  s  Christian  Tem- 
perance L'nion  by  which  they  were  given  the  use 
of  one  half  of  the  hrst  story  for  two  years  on  con- 
dition that  they  finished  off  and  floored  the  room, 
which  was  then  unfinished  this  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  $700  and  after  two  years  the  Association 
received  $400  a  year  rent  therefrom. 
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Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  building  the  appar- 
atus of  a  defunct  gymnasium  was  procured,  aroom 
was  fitted  up  for  its  reception,  and  the  most  con- 
I'enient  gymnasium  in  the  city  offered  to  the  use  of 
tliose  joining  the  Association.  Not  long  after  the 
library  of  the  Mechanics'  Society  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Association  for  five  years  from  August 
I,  1877,  and  members  of  both  bodies  had  equal  use 
of  it  until  June  i,  1882,  when  it  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mechanics'Socicty.  The  library,  added 
to  other  advantages,  brought  in  hundreds  of  new 
members,  and  before  the  close  of  1S77  the  Associa- 
tion numbered  over  twelve  hundred  paying  members. 

During  its  earlier  years  one  of  the  most  successful 
plans  for  obtaining  funds  was  the  annual  strawberry 
festival,  conducted  by  young  ladies  from  the  several 
churches;  the  receipts  for  several  years  averaged 
¥500  per  year,  and  the  festivals  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  attractive  entertainments  held  in 
Detroit.  The  Authors'  Carnival,  given  in  June, 
1875,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless  and  this  organization,  netted  the  Associa- 
tion over  $1,000.  In  its  earlier  years  the  Association 
was  specially  indebted  to  its  treasurer,  Walter  C. 
Skiff,  who  not  only  contributed  liberally  but  often 
preserved  the  credit  of  the  Association  by  advanc- 


mg  money  to  pay 


i  bills 


he  left  a  beqtiest  of  $,  000  to  the  Association,  pay- 
able after  his  mother  s  death  on  the  condition  that 
the  Association  possess  in  add  tion  d  property 
worth  $-0000 

At  the  present  time  the  A'.socialion  is  =iustained 
by  membership  fees  ind  spe  nl  donations.  The 
relit,ious  work  has  included  a  wide  raiige  of  effort. 
A  Monda)  e%enmtr  senice  has  been  cont  nuously 
maintained  Scr\ices  at  missni  chapels  and  at 
suitable  seasons  open  «r  meetings  ha\e  also  been 
held  The  jii!  is  \isited  md  a  Bible  cl^s  at  the 
House  of  Correction  is  espec  allv  apprecnted.  The 
noon  meeting,  his  been  siccesiful  fr  m  the  first. 
One  of  the  most  important  meetings  was  the  Satur- 
day evening  Bible  reading.  When  conducted  by 
Rev.  A.  T.  I'ierson,  it  had  an  average  attendance  of 
over  three  hundred.  Literary,  social,  and  educa- 
tional helps  in  the  way  of  classes,  lectures,  and  re- 
ceptions have  also  been  supplied.  From  1876  to 
1882  a  statement  of  its  meetings  and  its  work  was 
published  in  a  weekly  or  monthly  bulletin. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1880,  a  conference  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  was  held  at  the  residence  of  a 
friend  of  the  work,  and  it  was  determined  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $70,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
more  suitable  home  for  the  Association  in  order  to 
enable  it  fully  to  carry  out  its  plans  of  Christian 
work.  The  work  of  canvassing  began,  and  about 
$40,000  was  pledged,  and  then  the  project  was 
allowed  to  sleep.  Meantime  the  trustees  were  unable 


to  furnish  the  Association  with  rooms  free  of  rent, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  property,  and  finally  they  were 
directed  to  sell,  and  on  March  24.  1882,  sold  the 
property   for   815,000.     The   Association,   in   May, 

1882,  moved  Co  250  Woodward  Avenue,  occupying 
the  store  on  the  ground  floor.     From  here,  in  April, 

1883,  they  moved  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
stories  of  the  Williams  Block  on  Monroe  Avenue, 
/acingCampus  Marti  us,  where  they  had  thirty  rooms, 
which  were  formally  opened  on  April  5.  The 
rooms  were  handsomely  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,500. 

From  here  in  April,  1886,  they  moved  to  a  build- 
ing known  as  the  Casino,  on  Griswold  Street,  oppo- 
site the  High  School,  and  in  October  follov.'ing  they 
removed  10  Witherell  Street,  near  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, remaining  there  until  November  4,  1887,  when 
the  Association  took  possession  of  its  new  building 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Grand  River  Avenue 
and  Grisiiold  Street  The  erection  of  the  building 
was  begun  in  18S6.  the  corner  stone  being  laid  on 
October  19  of  that  year.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
afterwards,  on  November  6,  1887,  the  building  was 
formally  dedicated.  The  lot  cost  130,000,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  lot,  building  and  furnishings  was 
$118,000,  the  last  $37000  of  the  amount  being 
subscribed  or  gua  i  b    quel  given  in  the 

building  the  eveni  g  b  (  as  ledfcaied.    The 

furniture  was  aim  I  vided  by  ladies 

interested  in  the  w  k  d  h  b  Iding  as  a  whole 
is  supplied  with  ev    y  h    ^    h  Id  be  desired  to 

attract  and  benefit  h    j  (the  city. 

One  of  the  mos    h  p  f  I  f  of  the  work  is 

the  Boys'  Branch       tabl   1   d  September   12, 

1882,  chiefly  through    h      ff  t  Mrs.  J,  E.  Fos- 

ter.     They  have  11  d        mbership  of  over 

one  hundred,  cond  gs,  and  publish 

a  monthly  bulletin  call  d  h  B  h  Record,  which 
is  sprightly  and  he  1  hf  I        h        er. 

The  Association  was  incorporated  on  January  12, 
1874,  and  the  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January.  The  society  is  managed  by 
twenty  directors,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
churches  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ  alone.  The  directors  are  elected  by 
Che  members,  and  the  officers,  except  the  secretaries 
and  treasurer,  are  selected  from  and  elected  by  the 
directors, 

The  presidents  of  the  Association  have  been; 
1864  and  1865,  James  W.  Farrell;  1866  and  1867, 
F.D.  Taylor;  1868,  Silas  Farmer ;  1869  and  1870, 
David  Preston;  1871  and  1872,  Bradford  Smith; 
1873  and  1874,  E.  C.  Hinsdale;  T875-1879,  F.  D. 
Taylor:  1879-1884,  E.  W.  Wetmore;  1884- 
S,  M.  Cutcheon.  The  paid  secretaries  have  been  : 
1864-1866,    D.    n.    Davis   iind    James  Weslaway; 
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1866-1869,  \V.  H.  Gibbs;  1869  and  1870.  John 
Seage;  1871,  C.  C.  Yenians;  1872-1876.  E.  B. 
Moody;  1876-1881,  C.  E.  Dyer ;  (883-  ,  L.  F. 
Newman. 

The  Railroad  liranch  had  its  origin  in  a  meeting 
helt!  in  the  Hall  of  the  Association  on  May  7,  '876, 
at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Lang 
Sheaf,  and  H.  W.  Stager,  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
been  invited  for  the  occasion.  Several  prominent 
railroad  officials  were  present,  and  the  movement 
proved  a  success  from  the  outset.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  a  room  on  Woodbridge  near  Third 
Street  secured,  and  on  June  21  it  was  formally 
opened  with  T  C  lioughton  as  superintendent. 
The  work  grew  rapidly  and  on  November  21  a 
room  n  is  obtained  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Junction, 
and  neatly  htted  up  for  the  use  of  the  men  there 
emplojed  Religious  exercises  were  held  on  the 
Sabbath  and  occasionally  on  week  days,  and  reading 
matter  provided. 

In  November,  1877,  John  H.  Fry  succeeded  Mr. 
Houghton,  and  three  months  later  H.  1>.  Warren 
became  the  superintendent  of  the  rixjms.  After  a 
few  months  Mr.  C.  E.  Dyer  took  charge  of  both 
the  main  Association  and  the  Railroad  Branch.  In 
November,  1878,  I.G.Jenkins  became  the  secretary 
of  the  Railroad  Branch.  In  .February,  1878,31-00111 
more  easy  of  access  to  the  men  seeming  desirable, 
quarters  were  fitted  up  under  the  ofike  of  the  yard 
master  on  the  depot  grounds,  and  the  room  on  ■ 
Woodbridge  Street  was  given  up.  On  the  29th  of 
August  following,  a  new  building  at  the  Junction 
was  first  occupied.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  In  August,  1883,  the  building  was  moved 
to  vacant  ground  near  the  original  location  of  the 
rooms.  The  secretary  issues  a  little  monthly  paper 
called  the  Headlight,  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion of  value. 

This  outgrowth  of  the  V,  M.  C.  A.  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  several  reading  rooms  for 
railroad  men  at  stations  along  the  lines  of  roads 
centering  in  Detroit,  and  is  constantly  developing  in 
power  and  usefulness. 

O'/i',  Coun/y,  and  S/ufi'  Bible  Societies. 
The  first  Bible  Society  in  the  State  was  organized 
at  Detroit  in  November,  1816.  Its  first  anniversary 
was  held  November  4,  1817,  and  the  reports  showed 
that  1 1 46  had  been  received  in  subscriptions.  The 
following  persons  were  officers  in  1817  :  Lewis  Cass, 
president;  William  Woodbridge,  first  vice-presi- 
dent ;  C.  Larned,  second  vice-president ;  Rev,  J. 
Monteith.  corresponding  secretary;  H.  J.  Hunt, 
recording  secretary;  Henry  Brown,  treasurer.  The 
organization,  was  in  existence  in  1830.  but  ceased 
soon  after. - 
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On  November  3.  1830,  a  County  Bible  Society 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers :  president, 
Lewis  Cass;  vice-presidents,  John  Biddle  and  B.  F. 
H.  Witherell ;  recording  secretary,  C.  C.Trowbridge ; 
corresponding  secretary.  Rev.  N.  M.  Wells ;  treas- 
urer and  depository,  E.  P.  Hastings ;  executive  com- 
mittee, J.  J.  Deming,  J,  Owen,  H.  Whiting,  W. 
Ward,  and  E.  Bingham.  This  society  remained  in 
existence  for  several  years,  and  distributed  many 
thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

In  October,  1  &3S,  a  State  Bible  Society  was  again 
formed,  and  in  t84S  the  local  society  received  the 
following  notice : 

WAYNE  CO.  BIP.LE  SOCIETV. 
A  meeling  of  the   fritnda  of  lilf    American  Bible  Si.i:i,:ty   wa! 
hfild  3.1  Ihe  PreabyMnan  Session  Room,  October  7lh,  l845.-J■ 
Ko.^3ley  chaiiinan,  W,  Pliclps  secreiary.    The  ihair  stated  Che 


This  third  organization  seems  also  to  have  died 
out.  for  (HI  February  2,  1857,  under  the  influence  of 
the  revival  sentiment  of  that  year,  a  new  society 
was  organized  and  a  constitution  adopted. 

The  depository,  from  time  to  time  was  established 
at  various  bookstores,  but  in  April,  1877,  it  found 
an  appropriate  home  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M,  C.  A., 
and  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Foster. 

In  1886  it  was  removed  to  the  Newsboy's  Home, 
and  in  1887  transferred  to  the  care  of  Phillips  S: 
Hunt.  During  1886,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$i,zoo,  which  amount  was  contributed  by  the 
churches,  a  canvass  of  the  city  was  made,  and  as 
far  as  possible  every  family  destitute  of  the  Bible 
was  supplied,  either  by  a  sale  or  as  a  gift.  The 
sales  amounted  to  $31 5,  and  349  Bibles  were  given 

Utiion  Bethel  Society. 
This  enterprise  was  organized  on  September  20, 
1830,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Seamen's 
Friend  Society.  Fifteen  years  later  an  old  ware- 
house on  Woodbridge  Street  between  Shelby  and 
Wayne  Streets  was  procured,  the  centre  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  cut  out.  and  an  audience  room  with  a  gal- 
lery was  thus  obtained.  The  building  was  dedicated 
April  2,  1846,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield. 
Rev.  Dr.  Harrison  was  put  in  charge,  and  large 
numbers  of  sailors  and  others  gathered  at  the  ser- 
vices. The  building  was  eventually  sold  to  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  On  Septembers,  1850, 
a  hall   on  the  second  floor  of  store  No.  66  Jefferson 
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Avenue,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Cass  Street, 
was  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the  Bethel  Church, 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kitchell.  At  this 
time  Rev.  A.  M.  Fitch  was  chaplain.  From  1851 
to  1863  Rev,  N.M.  Wells  was  pastor.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term,  a  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  Hawley 
Block,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bates  and  Wood- 
bridge  Streets,  and  there  the  society  held  services 
until  1862 ;  from  that  year  until  1865,  services  were 
held  in  rooms  on  Woodbridge  Street,  just  west  of 
Wayne  Street,  with  Rev,  Mr,  King  in  charge:  from 
1865  to  1868,  a  room  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing was  used,  and  the  Rev.  William  Day  was  in 
charge.     After  186S  the  services  were  discontinued. 

Society  of  Delkel  Workers. 

This  organization  dates  from  December  30,  1884, 
and  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to.  the  earnest  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Moffat. 

The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  to  maintain  a 
sailors'  boarding-house  under  strictly  religious  aus- 
pices, with  daily  Gospel  or  temperance  meetings. 
The  first  rooms  were  located  on  lirush  Street,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Clobe  Hotel.  The  old  Mansion 
House,  corner  of  driswold  and  Atwater  Streets, 
was  subsequently  rented,  and  on  June  20,  1885. 
formally  opened  by  the  society  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  work  is  largely  self-sustaining,  and 
many  persons  are  known  to  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  efforts  put  forth. 

Ctly  Tract  Societies. 

The  first  society  of  the  above  character  was  organ- 
ized on  March  22,  1831,  but  no  details  of  its  work 
have  been  found. 

In  1839  a  society  called  the  Michigan  Tract  So- 
ciety was  in  existence,  with  B.  F,  Earned  as  presi- 
dent and  Charles  Cleland  as  corresponding  secretary, 
A  society,  called  the  Detroit  City  Tract  Association, 
was  instituted  on  January  12, 1846,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Rev.  George  Duflield,  president;  H. 
L.  Hammond,  vice-president ;  H,  Hallock,  general 
superintendent ;  A.  McFarren,  treasurer,  and  F, 
Raymond,  secretary.  Ward  Superintendents :  First 
Ward,  John  Hulbert ;  Second  Ward,  Charles  M. 
Howard;  Third  Ward, David  French;  Fourth  Ward, 
Ross  Wilkins ;  Eifth  Ward,  Thomas  Rowland  :  Sixth 
Ward.  J.  D.  Baldwin. 

The  principal  object  of  the  organization  was  to 
circulate  gratuitously  the  tracts  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  city 
was  divided  into  fifty-nine  districts.  Monthly  re- 
ports were  made  by  each  visitor,  and  a  great  amount 
of  faithful  labor  expended.  The  society  continued 
its  efforts  up  to  1853,  and  was  then  discontinued. 


Detroit  Evangelical  Alliance. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  promote 
Christian  fellowship  among  the  different  church 
societies.  It  was  organized  in  Detroit,  June  30, 
1873,  and  the  following  officers  elected  :  president, 
C.  I.  Walker;  corresponding  secretary,  Rev.  G,  D, 
Baker;  recording  secretary,  Silas  Farmer;  treasurer, 
Jacob  S.  Fatrand. 

The  time  for  the  annual  meeting  is  in  October, 
but  only  two  sets  of  officers  have  been  chosen. 
Those  in  office  in  18S3  were :  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  presi- 
dent ;  H.  E,  Baker,  secretary ;  W.  H.  Brearley,  cor- 
responding secretary ;  liev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Arnold,  and  F.  D.  Taylor,  executive  committee. 

On  October  30,  1877,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
society,  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Detroit, 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  There  was  a 
'arge  attendance  and  much  interest  in  the  exercises. 

The  organization  then  ceased,  but  in  1888  an 
entirely  new  society,  by  the  same  name,  was  or- 
ganized, 

Detroit  Ministerial  Union. 
This  organization  dates  from  1850,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  pastors  of  the  several  so-called  evan- 
gelical churches  of  Detroit.  They  hold  weekly 
meetings  on  Monday  morning  to  discuss  any  sub- 
ject or  question  connected  with  the  religious  pros- 
perity of  the  city  or  the  country. 

t;NION    MEETINGS. 

Morning  Prayer  Meetings. 
The  Union  morning  prayer  meetings  were  an  out- 
growth of  the  deep  religious  feeling  that  pervaded 
the  entire  country  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
panic  of  1857,  The  first  of  these  meetings  in 
Detroit  was  held  at  8  a.  m.,  March  4,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  (Iriswold  and 
Fort  Streets.  The  attendance  of  active  business 
men  was  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  the 
meeting  grew  apace.  On  account  of  the  large  at- 
tendance, the  meetings,  after  March  29,  1858,  were 
held  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Other  morning 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  on 
Jefferson  Avenue,  and  a  noon  meeting  in  the  Water- 
man Block,  and  in  several  churches:  The  meet- 
ing in  the  Congregational  Church  continued  till 
the  last  of  April.  On  May  4  the  meeting  in  the 
Baptist  Church  was  discontinued  for  one  week,  and 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
On  May  10  it  was  resumed,  to 
be  held  from  8  to  8.45  a,  m.  On  July  11,  1859, 
as  the  church  was  to  be  torn  down,  the  place  of 
meeting  was  changed  to  the  basement  of  the  Sec- 
ond   M.    F..    Chunh,   on    the   corner  of  Randolph 
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and  Congress  Streets.  After  the  burning  of  that 
church,  on  July  18,  1863.  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  First  M.  ¥..  Church,  cor- 
ner of  Woodward  Avenue  and  State  Street.  Here 
it  was  continued  till  March  4,  1872,  when,  on  its 
fourteenth  anniversary,  the  last  of  the  mornin)i 
meeting;s  was  held,  the  attendance  not  seeming  to 
warrant  a  further  c 


Noon  Mcetiii^^s. 

In  addition  to  the  noon  meeting  of  1857,  which  was 
held  in  the  Waterntian  Block,  and  kept  up  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  May.  a  noon  meeting  was 
several  limes  attempted  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms, 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  VVoodward  Avenues ; 
but  the  attendance  was  always  small  and  the  meet- 
ings were  soon  discontinued. 

The  only  successful  and  continuous  noon  meet- 
ing was  opened  Tuesday,  February  ij.  1876.  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  on  Farmer  Street.  It  has 
been  continued  daily  ever  since,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons.  On 
May  30. 1882,  the  first  service  was  held  at  the  rooms 
in  the  Mather  Hlock,  and  on  April  z,  1883,  the  first 
ser\'ice  was  held  in  the  rooms  on  Monroe  Avenue. 
U  is  held  from  12  to  12.30  m.,  and  many  evidences 
of  its  value  have  been  made  manifest. 


REVIVALS  AND   REVIVAMSTS. 

The  first  effort  of  different  denominations  to  co- 
operate in  a  series  of  religious  meetings  was  made 
in  1865.  The  meetings,  under  the  direction  of  Rev 
E.  P.  Hammond,  began  on  Sunday  afte  n  n  !■  b 
ruary  26,  r865,  at  the  Fort  Street  Cong  es; 

Church.    The  house  was  filled  w 

Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  ser 
able  for  its  solemnity  and  power, 
meetings  in  the  Woodwar<I  Aveni 
were  soon  crowded,  and  at  the  eve 
various  churches,  there  were  al" 
could  be  seated.  The  closing  serv 
March  19. 

A  series  of  union  meetings,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Whittle  and  Bliss,  was  commenced  on  the  evening 
o(  October  6,  1874,  at  the  Second  Congregational 


Church,  imd  closed  on  the  19th  of  November. 
These  meetings  were  inaugurated  and  conducted 
by  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  hut  were  heartily  supported 
by  most  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  and  grew  In 
interest  to  the  end.  The  services,  held  chiefly  in 
the  Central  Methodist  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches,  are  gratefully  remembered  by  many  per- 

A  memorial  service,  in  memory  of  P.  P.  liliss, 
ivho  perished  in  the  Ashtabula  railroad  disaster, 
was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  7,  1877,  at 
Whitney's  Opera  House, 

l!y  invitation  of  the  Clerical  Union,  the  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost  came  to  Detroit,  and  led  a 
series  of  religious  services,  commencing  on  January 
4,  1880,  and  closing  the  18th  of  March.  Most  of 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional and  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Churches,  and 
were  highly  enjoyed  by  the  multitudes  who  attended. 
During  his  stay,  meetings  for  business  men  were 
conducted  a  part  of  the  time  in  Merrill  Hall  and 
also  in  a  vacant  store  on  Jefferson  A\enue  near 
First  Street. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  of  1883  Harry  F.  Sayles, 
known  as  the  singing  evangelist,  conducted  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  in  the  Eighteenth  Street 
Jlaptist,  Second  Congregational,  ThirtI  Street  Mis- 
sion, Fort  Street  Meth(Hiist  Episcopal,  and  Twelfth 
Street  liaptist  Churches,  his  successive  engagements 
in  these  various  churches  affording  the  best  of  evi- 
dence of  the  ]>ublic  appreciation  of  his  labors. 

Commencing  on  Friday,  Novemberzi.  1884,  and 
Sunday,  a  Christian  Worker's  Coiifer- 
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Neu  York,  conducted  a  .eries  of  noon  meetings  at 

St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church,  and  also  held  other  services 
some  of  them  being  highly  interesting  and  largely 
attended. 
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CHAPTER    LXVII. 


POVERTY,   AND    ITS  RELIEF,  — THE   POOR  COMMISSION.— CITY    PHYSICIANS.— THE 
COUNTY   POOR. 


POVERTY,  ANT)  [TS  RELIEF. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  poor,  but  for  many 
years  pauperism  was  unknown.  The  pluck  that 
inspired  the  coming  to  a  wilderness,  and  the  vii^i- 
lance  which  a  residence  in  such  wilds  demanded 
precluded  that  supineness  of  which  poverty  is  born 
True,  there  were  times  of  trial  and  seasons  of  dis- 
tress; crops  failed,  and  more  than  once  gaunt 
famine  hovered  about  the  palisades  of  Pontchar- 
train.  Such  times,  however,  were  only  incidental. 
Game  and  grain  were  usually  plentiful,  and  the  few 
families  who  dwelt  here  ate  their  own  bread  and 
asked  no  alms  of  strangers  Not  until  the  Yankees 
came  did  "beggars  come  to  town  md  then  not 
because  the  Yankees  set  the  evample  of  begging 
but  because  upon  their  ad\ent  the  pipulaticn  m 
creased,  and  as  towns  gro\i   beggars  miiltLpl> 

The  relieving  of  the  poor  enhsie  1  the  attentLon  of 
the  Governor  and  Judges  soon  after  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  organized  B>  att  of  N  \ember  6 
1790,  the  Court  of  Ouarter  Sessions  appointed  one 
or  more  overseers  of  the  poor  tor  each  to  i  nship 
and  old  records  show  the  appjintment  in  1801  for 
the  township  of  Detroit,  of  Ja  quesGirardin  James 
May,  Robert  Guoin,  and  Gabriel  (.odfr  y  were 
appointed  in  1803;  Joseph  Campau  was  appointed 
in  place  of  Guoin  in  December  1803  an  1  leap 
pointed  in  1804. 

In  1806  the  sum  of  twenty  fi\L  dollars  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Governor  and  Judges  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  in  Detroit. 

By  law  of  March  30  iS-'?  eich  township  Wds 
authorized  to  elect  two  overseers  of  the  p  jr  On 
October  29,  1829,  each  township  was  authorized  to 
elect  five  directors  of  the  poor,  and  the  office  of 
township  overseer  was  to  terminate  after  April, 
1830,  By  Act  of  February  z6.  1831,  the  plan  of  one 
director  for  each  township  was  revived,  and  in 
March  the  following  was  appended  to  the  notice  of 
an  election : 

■ultd  for  the 


ildy  a( 


polls,.  18"^ 


At  this  time  the  city  marshal  acted  a: 
of  the  city,  and  from  time  to  time  sma 
placed  in  his  hand's  tor  distribution. 


ib+o  the  council  appointed  acom- 
u:th  the  superintendent  of  the 
countv  poor  for  the  support  of  city  paupers  at 
eighteen  cenf:  each  per  day.  The  Council  Pro- 
ceedings for  1847  and  1848  show  that  when  occasion 
demanded  it  was  customary  for  the  aldermen  to 
vote  such  sums  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  The  office  of  city  director  of 
poor  dates  from  Acts  of  Apri!  23,  1S33,  and  March 
7,  1834,  which  conferred  upon  the  council  the  power 
to  do  for  the  poor  what  under  the  State  law  the 
county  directors  were  required  to  do.  Up  to  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1849,  the  oificer  was  appointed  by  the 
council  after  that  date  he  was  elected  Under  the 
ordinance  of  Januan  14  186''  the  director  adver- 
tsed  for  pr<posals  an  I  bids  were  recened  from 
various  persons  for  furnishing  groceries,  meat, 
flour  and  v.  jod  Under  ordinance  of  December 
14  1869  the  poormaster  ga\e  orders  for  needed 
articles  upon  stores  m  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Order-;  amounting  to  817  S'j  were  gi\en  on  about 
tij  hundred  different  stores  in  1878  the  wood 
bill  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  |j  760.    The 
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the  total  amount  given  to  the  wmc  person 
or  family  m  a  gnen  length  of  time  was  entirely 
discretionary  with  the  director  of  the  pior;  his 
orders  on  the  stores  were  paid  monthly  by  the  city 
treasurer  That  this  dis  retionary  pwerwas  not 
a:  vays  wisely  exercised  is  eiidL.nt  froiji  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council  made  in 
Apnl  1870  It  shows  that  of  1  236  families  who 
received  provisions  in  February  of  that  year,  400 
could  not  be  found  and  2-'3  were  unworthy  wood 
was  also  reported  t)  ha\e  been  deh\ered  to  i"o 
different  families  that  could  not  be  found 

Under  the  ordinance  in  force  in  1879  it  was  the 

I      duty  of  the  director   when  applied  to  for  rel  ef  by 

[      or  for  any  person   to  investigate  the  cise  and    f 

such  person  were  not  in  a  condition  t »  be  removed 

to  the  county  potrhfuse    temporary   relief    mi^ht 

[      be  given.     In  ca.'-e  of  the  death  of  persons  with 

out  means,  the  director  had  pcwer  to  gne  orders 

r      on   the   city  sexton  for  their  burial    and  in   1877 

-       333   paupers   were   thus   b  ir  ed       In    ill   cases  of 

relief    granted,      \1  ether    fi   m    p  bh      fu  1  Is       r 
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from  funds  or  articles  /uruislied  by  individuals,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  poor  to  enter  in 
a  book  the  name  of  the  person  receiving  aid,  the 
name  and  number  of  street  he  lived  on,  also  the 
number  of  his  ward,  with  the  kind  and  amount  of 
relief  furnished,  and  names  of  the  persons  on  whom 
the  orders  were  drawn;  all  of  which  information 
was  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  re- 
ported monthly  to  the  council.  It  was  also  the  duty 
of  the  director,  within  ten  days  after  the  monthly 
report  was  made,  to  furnish  lists  of  the  persons  re- 
lieved, arranged  by  wards,  with  their  residences,  to 
the  city  clerk,  and  the  clerk  was  to  cause  not  over 
one  hundred  copies  to  be  printed,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  aldermen.  In  1877  5,000  persons, 
representing  1,250  families,  were  relieved,  and  the 
total  expenditure  by  the  city  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  that  year  was  $37,284.  Add  to  this  the 
salaries  of  the  city  physicians,  $2,400,  the  cost  of 
the  general  vaccination  of  that  year,  $4,000,  and  the 
city's  proportion  of  the  expenditures  by  the  county 
in  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  we  ha\e  a  total  of 
nearly  $80,000  paid  by  Detroit  in  1877  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
dollars  e.irpended  through  private  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

The  salary  of  the  director  was  $[.600,  and  his 
term  of  office  two  years.  A  <lei>uty  director  was 
also  appointed  yearly,  with  a  salary  of  $1,300. 
The  office  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  Poor  Com- 
mission. Following  is  a  list  of  superintendents  and 
directors : 

City  Superintendents  of  Poor:  1827,  S.  Conant, 
Levi  Cook;  1828,  Levi  Cook,  D.  C.  McKinstry; 
1829,  I).  C.  McKinstry,  Cullen  Urown. 

Directors  of  Poor:  1830,  Robert  Smart,  James 
Abbott,  Jerry  Dean,  S.  Conant,  J,  J.  Deming; 
183T,  J.  J.  Garrison,  James  T.  Penny;  1833,  S. 
Conant,  A.S.Porter;  1833,  H.  M.  Campbell;  [835, 
A.  C.  Canift,  J.  Eldred ;  1837,  Robert  Stuart;  1838, 
S.  Conant;  1839,  Robert  Stuart:  1840.  J.  J.  Garri- 
son, G.  Paull;  i84[,  D.  \V.  Fiske;  1842-1843.  H. 
Newberry.  Francis  Cicotte;  i844--r847.  Mason 
Palmer:  1847,  William  Cook;  1848-1849,  A.  C. 
i'owell.  (;.  \V.  Hooper;  1850-1862,  L.  B.  Willard; 
i862-i866,\V.  V.James;  1866-1870,  L.B.  Willard; 
1870-1872,  Stephen  Martin ;  1872-1878,  L.B,  Wil- 
lard;  iS78-j88o,W.  V.  Kies. 

THE  POOR  COMMiSSlON. 

The  Poor  Commission  was  created  by  Act  of  May 
31,  1879,  and  did  away  with  the  offices  of  director 
of  poor  and  city  sexton.  The  board  consists  of 
four  persons  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  serve  without  compensation. 
Under  Act  of  May  20,  1881,  the  board  appoints  its 
own  officers. 


The  first  commissioners  were  appointed  for  terms 
of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years.  Since  1880  one 
has  been  apjwinted  each  year  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Under  the  laws  and  ordinances  governing 
the  Board,  its  members  are  authorized  to  co-operate 
with  charitable  societies  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  ]>oor.  If  any  person  needing  help 
has  resided  less  than  a  year  in  the  city,  the  relief 
extended  is  paid  for  out  of  the  county  treasury.  By 
Act  of  April  10.  1883,  the  power  to  relieve  all  sucli 
county  poor  is  lodged  with  the  Poor  Commission  of 
Detroit,  They  have  power  t(t  purchase  and  e< 
for  all  needful  supplies  for  the  poor,  also  to 
antl  distribute  voluntary  donations ;  they  ci 
the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  and  have  charge  of  the 
burial  of  those  tliat  die;  they  rnay  procure  railroad 
tickets  for  such  paupers  as  wish  permanently  to  leave 
the  city  or  county.  All  sick  or  other  poor  requiring 
permanent  support  are,  if  possible,  moved  to  the 
county  poorhouse.  The  commissioners  are  required 
to  keep  a  detailed  record,  alphabetically  arranged, 
showing  nationality,  age,  sex,  condition,  place  and 
length  of  residence  in  city  of  each  applicant  for  relief, 
together  with  a  statement  of  cause  of  destitution, 
usual  avocation,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  relief 
afforded. 

The  expenditures  during  the  first  seventeen  months 
of  the  exii  .ence  of  the  commission,  ending  June  30, 
1881,  were  $32,608.  The  chief  items  ivere :  orders 
on  groceries,  $9,966;  provisions  furnished,  $5,650; 
railroad  fares  paid,  $264;  wood,  $4,854;  care  of 
sick  poor,  $5,880;  burial  of  poor,  $1,430;  1,648 
families,  including  6,022  persons,  were  relieved. 

The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  showed  that  aid  had  been  given  to  1,146 
families,  or  3.743  persons.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
visions distributed  was  $15,108.75;  of  wood,  924X 
cords  were  supplied.  Tiie  total  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $34,826.94. 

In  furtherance  of  their  work,  on  December  13, 
1880,  the  commissioners  opened  a  store  in  !■  iremen's 
Hall,  from  wiiich  they  supplied  various  articles  of  food 
to  persons  in  need.  The  store  was  closed  on  March 
26,  1881,  and  they  returned  to  the  old  plan  of  gi\'ing 
orders  on  grocers.  These  orders  may  be  presented 
at  any  grocery;  but  a  printed  notice  on  the  order 
forbids  the  delivering  of  liquors,  or  of  any  articles 
except  flour,  potatoes,  sugar,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  meal, 
rice,  lard,  soap,  beans,  fish,  candles,  oil,  and  matches. 
The  amount  and  price  of  each  article  must  be  noted 
on  the  order,  and  certified  to  by  the  grocer. 

The  office  of  the  commission  was  at  first  located 
in  the  City  Hall,  but  in  November,  i88i,  it  was 
moved  to  the  New  Market  Building. 

The  commissioners  have  been:  1880,  Thomas 
Berry,  A.  W.  Copland,  Henry  Heames,  and  Joseph 
B.  Moore. 
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[8Si,  T.  lierry,  H,  Heames,  J.  B.  Moore,  E.  Kan- 
ter;  1SK2-1884  W.K.  Muir,  H.  Heames,  E.  Kaiiter. 
J.  B.  Moore;  1884-1886.  W.  K.  Muir.  H.  Heames, 
J,  li.  Moore,  S.  Hcavenrieh  ;  1886.  H.  Heames,  J.  B. 
Moore,  F.  K.  Walker.  S.  Heavenrieh;  18S7,  j.  B. 
Moore.  F.  K.  Walker.  S.  Simon,  W.  V,  J.-imes,  I'. 
H.  IJwyer.  secretary,  and  John  F.  Marlin,  superin- 
tendent, have  served  from  1879. 

LITY    PHYSICIANS. 
The  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  this  office 
is  found  in  the   Proceedings  of  the  Council  for  May 
I  [.  1829;  because  of  fear  of  small-pox,  the  follow- 
ing resolutiofi  was  passed : 

Kisolvsd.  thai   tlie  gratuitous  strvic.,5  o\   the  in,^dkjl  jienH':- 


In  1837  there  was  another  "small-pox  scare."  and 
Doctors  Russel,  Rice,  Cowles,  and  Breckenridge 
were  appointed  to  vaccinate  the  poor  at  the  expens.e 
of  the  city. 

An  Act  of  February  ■'i  1849  provided  for  the 
election  of  one  city  physician  each  jear  I)  the 
charter  of  1&57  tl  e  counu!  wis  gnen  the  power  of 
appointment  and  in  \la)  of  that  >car  the  number 
of  city  physicians  nas  increased  from  one  to  four 
By  ordinance  of  January  31  i860  the  c  t\  was 
divided  mto  three  districts  and  one  phjsKiaii  dp 
pointed  for  each  district  at  a  sdlarv  of  $300  An 
ordinance  of  Januarj  9  1874  pro\ided  for  increas 
ing  the  number  of  distncts  jid  physicians  to  six 
and  on  an  order  fr  m  the  may  )r  the  director  of  the 
poor,  or  an  ildeman  it  was  their  duty  to  attend 
the  sick  poor  in  their  respeiti  e  districts  Anordi 
nance  of  January  14,  1879  div  ded  the  distnUs  as 
follows :  First  District,  Wards  Ten  and  Thirteen ; 
Second  District.  Wards  Six  and  Eleven;  Third  Dis- 
trict, Wards  Four  and  Seven;  Fourth  District, 
Wards  One,  Two,  and  Three;  Fifth  District,  all  of 
Wards  Eight,  Nine,  and  Twelve  lying  south  of 
Michigan  Avenue ;  Sixth  District,  Ward  Five,  and 
all  of  Wards  Eight,  Nine,  and  Twelve  lying  6orth 
of  Michigan  Avenue. 

The  physicians  were  required  to  furnish  all  medi- 
cines for  the  poor  at  their  own  expense,  and  when 
requested  by  the  Common  Council  were  to  examine 
into  and  report  all  sources  of  danger  to  health  in 
their  several  districts;  and  under  ordinance  of 
1863,  it  was  their  duty  to  vaccinate  without  charge 
any  person  applying  to  them.  On  making  affidavit 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  that  all  persons  who 
called  for  that  purpose  had  been  vaccinated,  they 
were  entitled  to  $12.50  per  quarter  in  addition  to 
their  regular  salary,  which  was  determined  yearly 
by  the  council.     In   1877,  under  a  general  plan  of 


CITY  PHYSICIANS. 


the  six  city  physicians  reported  that 
between  June  29  and  July  17  they  had  vaccinated 
6.054  persons. 

Under  ordinance  approved  May  31,  1882,  the  dis- 
trict system  was  abolished,  and  provision  was  made 
for  two  physicians  for  the  entire  city,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June  in  each  year.  The  charter  of 
1883  provided  that  the  city  physicians  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Councilmen  on  nomina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  appointees  are 
required  to  have  a  regular  diploma  from  a  respect- 
able medical  collage,  with  five  years'  experience  a.s 
a  physician,  and  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  city 
patients.  An  office  assistant  is  also  provided,  \\hu, 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  iiHed  B.o^o  pre- 
scriptions and  prescribed  for  2,148  cases.  The 
out-door  physicians  made  6,551  calls. 

The  city  physicians  have  been;  1842  and  1843, 
J.  H.  Bagg;  1844,  C.  N.  Ege;  1845  and  1846.  H. 
Lemcke;  1847,  Z.  Pitcher;  1848-1851,  L.  H.  Cobb; 
1851-1853,  J.  B.  Scovel;  1853,  P.  Klein;  1854, 
E.  P.Christian;  1855-1857,  J.  B.  Scovel; 

1857.  District  1,  W.  Cowan;  District  2,  C.  R. 
Case  ;  District  3,  S.  M.  Axford ;  District  4.  J-  U.  K. 
Mignault, 

1858.  District  1,  William  Cowan;  District  2, 
C.  R.  Case;  District  3,  S.  M.  Axford;  District  4, 
Robert  Mullaney. 

1859.  District  1,  I.  M.  Allen;  District  2,  L. 
Davenport ;  District  3,  E.  Lauderdale  ;  District  4, 
H.  Kiefer. 

i860.  District  I,  Ira  M.  Allen  ;  District  2,  Louis 
Davenport;  District  3,  Edward  Lauderdale;  Dis- 
trict 4,  Wm.  J.  Cranage. 

1861.  District  I.  Chas.  H.  Barrett;  District  2, 
Caspar  .Schulte;  District  3,  F.  W.  Spading;  Dis- 
trict 4,  Dwight  D.  Stebbins. 

1862.  District  I,  1.  M.  Allen  and  J.  M,  Alden; 
District  2,  Edward  Schroeder ;  District  3.  C.  R.  Case; 
District  4,  R.  Mullaney. 

1863.  District  i,  L.  H.Cobb;  District  2,  Nich- 
olas Pfeifter  and  P.  Klein ;  District  3,  C.  R.  Case ; 
Distria  4,  R.  Mullaney. 

1864.  District  I,  L.H,  Cobb;  District  2,  Edward 
Kane;  District  3,  J.  M.  Alden;  District  4,  Davis 
Henderson. 

1865.  District  1,  L.  H.  Cobb;  District  2.'E. 
Schroeder ;  District  3,  J.  M.  Alden ;  District  4. 
R.  Mullaney. 

f866  and  186?.  District  i,  Henry  Newland ; 
District  2,  E,  Schroeder ;  District  3,  Davis  Hender- 
son ;  District  4,  R-  Mullaney. 

1868.  District  I,  Henry  F.  Lyster;  District  2, 
C,  H.  Barrett ;  District  3,  C.  Schulte ;  District  4. 
Wm.  A.  Chandler. 

1869.  District  I,  H,  F.  Lyster:  District  2,  F,  X. 
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Spranger ;  District  3,  C.  Schulce  ;  District  4,  W.  A. 
Cliandler. 

1870.  District  1,  John  M.  Bigelow;  District  2, 
Andrew  Borrowman ;  District  3,  Peter  P.  Gilmartin ; 
District  4.  EHsha  Leach. 

1871.  District  1,  H.  F.  Lyster;  District  2,  John 
Khnterman;  District  3,  Wm.  H.  Lathrop;  Dis- 
trict 4,  W.  A.  Chandler, 

1872.  District  I,  H.  F.  Lyster:  District  2,  J. 
Flinterman ;  District  3,  H.  E.  Smith ;  District  4, 
William  G.  Cox. 

1873.  District  I,  Joseph  C,  Fei^uson;  District  2, 
Alonzo  Harlow ;  District  3,  Henry  O.  Walker ;  Dis- 
trict 4,  R.  A.  Jatnieson. 

1874.  District  1,  Harris  A.  Goodwin  ;  District  2, 
A.  Harlow;  District  3,  J.  C.  Ferguson;  District  4, 
H.  O.  Walker;  District  5,  Hamilton  E.  Smith; 
District  6,  R.  A.  Jamieson. 

1875.  District  I,  H.  A.  Goodwin;  District  2, 
A.  Harlow;  District  3,  J.  C,  Ferguson;  District  4, 
H.  E.  Smith ;  District  5,  Theo.  F.  Kerr ;  District  C>, 
Chas.  Ewers. 

1876.  District  I,  H.  A.  Goodwin;  District  2, 
J.  P.  Corcoran ;  Distdct  3,  J.  J.  Mulheron  ;  District 
4.  G.  A.  Foster ;  District  5,  T.  V.  Law ;  District  6. 
Chas.  Ewers. 

1877.  District  I,  Chas.  F.  Hcrzog;  Distria  2, 
C.  Schulte  ;  District  3,  Augustus  Raiser;  District  4, 
Geo.  A.Foster;  District  5,  Geo,  W.  Montgomery; 
District  6,  Edward  Lichty. 

1878.  District  1,  A.  K.  Hoke;  District  2.  John 
Gcorg ;  District  3.  A.  Kaiser ;  District  4,  Wm.  A. 
McDonald ;  District  5,  Albert  G.  Bissell ;  District  6, 
E.  Lichty, 

1879.  District  I,  J.  W.  Monaghan;  District  2, 
0.  P.  Eaton ;  District  3,  G.  Jacobs ;  District  4,  H. 
E.Smith;  District  5,  A.Harlow;  District  6,  J.J. 
Mulheron. 

1880.  District  I,  F.  Kuhn;  District  2.  G.Jacobs; 
District  3.  O.  1'.  Eaton;  District  4,  T.  V.  Law; 
District  5.  H.  E.  Smith ;   District  6,  R.  A.  Jamieson. 

1881.  District  I,  F.  Kuhn;  District  2,  J.  G. 
Johnson;  District  3,  A.  Thuener;  Di.strict  4,  T.  V, 
Law;  District  5,  W.  Chaney;  District  6,  R.  A. 
Jamieson. 

1882.  E,  J.  Mcl'harlin,  Ferdinand  Kuhn;  C.  P. 
Frank,  assistant. 

1883.  W.  Chaney,  G.  D.  Stewart;  C  P.  Frank, 


1884.  G.   D.    Stewart,  E.  A.  Parkinson,  C,  P. 

1885.  G.   D.   Stewart,   S.  H.  Goodwin.  C.    P. 
Frank. 

1886.  S.    H.    Goodwin,   C,    P.    Frank,  Joseph 
Schulte. 

1887.  Alouza    Bryan,    F,    D,    Heisordt,  Joseph 
Schulte. 


Under  Michigan  Territory,  by  law  of  October  8, 
1805,  on  notice  to  three  justices  of  the  peace  that  a 
person  was  poor  and  incapable  of  self-support, 
they,  as  constituting  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, were  authorized  t':  direct  the  marshal  (o  con- 
tract for  the  support  of  such  person  at  a  ctyat  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  By  Act  0/ 
February  1,  1809,  the  judges  of  the  district  courts 
were  authorized  to  appoint  three  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  each  district.  In  1817  the  jxxir  were  again 
placed  in  care  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
with  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Act  of  1805. 
On  February  17,  1824,  an  act  was  passed  giWng 
the  county  commissioners  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
under  their  direction  the  sheriff  was  to  advertise 
yearly  for  proposals  for  the  care  of  paupers.  By 
Act  of  June  23,  1828,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
empowered  to  appoint  three  directors  of  the  pt>or 
for  the  county,  and  by  Acts  of  July  22,  1830,  and 
March  7,  1834,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  given 
power  to  appoint  one  or  more  superintendents  of 
the  poor.  Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1838  the 
county  commissioners  were  authorized  to  appoint 
three  superintendents  of  the  poor,  to  hold  office  one 
year,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  county  poor  and  the  poorhouse.  The  Act  of 
March  [|,  1844,  which  created  the  Board  of  Audi- 
tors, authorized  the  appointment  of  three  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  yearly  (or  terms  of  three  years 
each.  An  .\ct  of  1885  provides  that  three  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  and  the  Board  of  Poor  Com- 
missioners of  Detroit,  shall  jointly  constitute  a 
briaril  to  care  for  the  poor  of  the  county.  They 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  county  asylum, 
the  poorhouse  and  farm ;  with  the  control  of  those 
who  are  sent  there ;  and  of  the  sick  poor  sent  to 
liospitals  or  State  asylums.  They  are  expected  to 
pay  weekly  visits  to  the  poorhouse  and  the  asylum, 
and  to  constantly  provide  for  and  supervise  the 
management  of  both  institutions.  From  time  to 
time  they  contract  witli  various  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  poor,  the  usual  price  being  about 
$3.50  per  week.  The  total  expense  of  caring  for 
the  sick,  poor,  and  insane  in  1 870  was  $33, 523 ;  and 
for  the  year  ending  September  30.  1887.  $63,176.  of 
which  $25,763  was  expended  for  provisions  ;  there 
were  also  used  provisions  raised  on  the  farm  valued 
at  $7,317,     The  superintendents  are  paid  $50  each 

If  a  poor  person  has  hved  in  the  county  less  than 
a  year  he  is  deemed  a  county  pauper,  and  the  whole 
county  is  chargeable  for  his  support.  If  he  has 
lived  longer  than  a  year  in  any  part  of  the  county, 
the  township  or  city  where  he  resides  is  under  obli- 
gations 10  take  care  of  him. 
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The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  have 
been :— 1838-1841,  James  Hanmer,  Ammon  Brown, 
W.  B.  Hunt;  1841-1843,  W.  S.  Gregory,  S.  H. 
Aldrich,  James  Hanmer;  1843-1845,  James  Han- 
mer, Morrison  Swift.  W.  G.  Porter.  T.  J.  Owen 
(part  of  term) ;  1845,  Titus  Uort,  Peter  Desnoyers, 
Ammon  Brown;  1846,  Charles  Peltier,  Ammon 
Brown.  James  Bucklin ;  184;.  C.  Peltier,  J.  Bucltlin. 
Warren  Tuitle;  1848,  C,  Peltier,  W.  Tuttle,  Elijah 
Hawley.  Jr.;  1849,  W.  Tuttle,  Ira  M.  Hough,  C. 
Peltier  ;  1850,  C.  Peltier,  Ira  M.  Hough,  E.  Hawley, 
Jr.;  iSst.  D.  A.  A.  Ensworih,  E.  Hawley,  Jr..  J. 
Shearer;  1852.  C.  Peltier,  E.  Hawley,  Jr.,  1.  M. 
Hough;  1853,  Hugh  O'Beirne,  I.  M.  Hough,  R.  P. 
Clark;  1854-1857,  F.  W.  Hughes,  I.  M.  Hough,  R. 
P.Clark;  i857-(86o,  James  Sallord,  M,  T.  Lane, 
Titus  Dort ;  i860,  J.  Safford,  M.  T.  Lane,  U. 
SackeCt;  i86[-i863,  M.  T.  Lane,  S.  W,  Walker.  T. 
T.  Lvon;  1863,  R.  D.  Hill,  S,  W.  Walker,  T.  T. 
Lyon ;  1864,  T.  T.  Lyon.  B.  Hodgkinson,  A.  Sheley; 
1865-1869.  B.  Hodgkinson.  William  Daly.  A.  ives; 
1869-1871,  B.  Hodgkinson.  William  Dyson.  William 
Daly:  1871-1873,  William  Dyson,  E.  Visger.  B. 
Hodgkinson;  1873-1875.  J-  A.  Patrick,  W.  Dyson, 
E.  Visger;  1875,  J.  A.  Patrick,  A.  Ives,  J.  R.  Hosie; 
1876,  J.  A.  Patrick,  J.  R,  Hosie,  J,  W,  Keith  ;  1877. 
M.  Dunn,  J.  W.  Keith,  N.  P.  Thayer;  1878-1879. 
N.  P.  Thayer,  M.  Dunn,  Jacob  Guthard  ;  1880,  M. 
Dunn.  J,  Guthard,  J.  C.  McDonald;  1881-18S2,  M. 
Dunn.  J.  C.  McDonald,  D.  Shanahan;  1883,  J.J. 
Vrooman,  M,  Dunn,  D.  Shanahan ;  1884,  J.  J. 
Vrooman,  D.  Shanahan,  G.  M.  Henry;  1885.  J.  J. 
Vrooman,  G.  M.  Henry.  P.  Blake ;  1886,  G.  M.  Henry, 
P.  Blake.  A.  Mitchie ;  1887.  H.  Horner,  P.  Blake,  A, 
Mite  hie. 

County  Poorhouse. 

The  first  record  concerning  a  poorhouse  in  Wayne 
County  is  found  in  an  Act  of  June  33,  1828,  author- 
izing the  people  to  vote,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
July,  on  the  question  of  erecting  a  building.  The 
vote  was  against  its  erection  :  many  persons,  how- 
ever, deemed  such  an  institution  a  necessity,  and  by 
Acts  of  July  22.  1830.  and  March  3,  1831,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  authorized  to  build. 

On  September  22,  1830,  a  meeting  of  citizens  of 
Detroit  was  held,  and  a  resolution  passed  in  favor 
of  Che  project,  Messrs.  H.  M.  Campbell,  S.  Conant, 
and  D.  French  were  appointed  a  committee  on  site 
and  plan,  and  in  October,  1831.  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors appointed  a  committee  to  contract  for  a  build- 
ing. This  committee  proving  negligent,  on  March 
8,  1832,  a  new  resolution  was  passed  to  purchase 
land  for  a  poor-farm,  the  expenditure  for  land  and 
building  not  to  exceed  $1,200.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  on  March  27,  1832,  about  seventeen 
acres  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $200.    The  land 


was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Leib  Fann,  aiid  fronted 
on  Che  Gratiot  Road. 

On  October  4,  1832,  a  contract  was  made  with 
D.  French  to  erect  a  house  for  $950.  His  contract 
was  duly  fiJfilled,  he  was  paid  on  December  31, 
1832,  and — remarkable  fact — the  entire  cost  of  land 
and  building  was  $50  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated. The  building  was  a  wooden  structure, 
long  and  low.  On  Januaiy  5,  1833,  J.  P.  Cooley 
was  ap]>ointed  keeper. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  that 
fearful  scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  was  hoverinj; 
over  the  city.  In  Che  season  of  1832  it  began  its 
work,  and  in  1834  carried  death  and  sorrow  to 
many  households;  nearly  fifty  children  were  made 
orphans,  many  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  poor- 
hoitse.  Moved  with  pity  for  their  coudilion,  on 
March  8, 1833,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  through  Bishop 
R^se.  applied  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  asking 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  county  house,  as  most  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  had  been  of  their  faith. 
A  contract  was  at  once  entered  into  with  them,  with 
the  privilege  of  revoking  it  at  any  time.  Under  thi.s 
contract,  in  July,  1834.  Rev.  Martin  Kundig,  the 
German  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sects  by  his  assiduous  labors  iii 
behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  cholera,  was  installed 
as  superintendent.  In  March,  1836,  he  contracted 
to  take  i;are  of  the  poor  for  sixteen  cents  per  day 
each,  but  as  provisions  were  very  high,  and  as  lie 
was  compelled  Co  take  his  pay  in  county  warrants, 
he  lost  much  money.  In  1837  he  agreed  to  aire 
for  the  poor  at  twenty-two  cents  each  per  day. 
During  the  summer  there  were  from  80  to  loo 
inmates  in  the  poorhouse,  with  an  average  of  sixty 
confined  to  their  beds.  At  the  close  of  this  year  he 
was  again  compelled  to  take  his  pay  in  warrants,  as 
the  county  had  nothing  else  to  give  him,  and  on 
these  he  lost  froin  40  to  60  jier  cent. 

.^Appreciating  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  State, 
the  Legislature  of  1837  voted  him  $3,000.  but  this 
did  noC  make  up  his  losses.  The  nexC  year  he  had 
charge  of  three  hundred  persons,  and  was  obliged 
to  feed  and  clothe  them  without  the  aid  of  a  dollar 
of  current  money  from  the  county.  This  so  embar- 
rassed him  that  his  personal  property  was  seized 
and  sold  at  auction. 

On  April  II,  1839,  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse 
were  removed  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the 
county. 

That  Mr.  Kundig  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  tlit 
poor  is  evident  from  the  following  e.\tract  from  the 
records  of  the  Common  Council : 

Tuesday,  fanuarii  isM,  ia4i.-A  coraiiiunicailon  "as  i-eccivcd 
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III  1839  the  county  commissi  oners  were  author- 
ized to  sell  the  property  on  tlie  Gratiot  R<wd,  but 
no  purchaser  was  found  until  February.  1846,  when 
it  was  sold  for  $1,124.  The  present  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres,  kn(n\ii  at  time  of 
purchase  as  the  Torbert  Farm,  was  bought  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1839.  for  81,600,  It  lies  in  the  township 
of  Nankin,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Detroit,  on 
the  line  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.,  and  two  miles  east  of 
the  villajife  of  Wayne,  The  property,  with  the  build- 
ings and  appurtenances,  is  valued  at  about  Sioo.ooo. 
The  buildings  first  obtained  were  two  large  log- 
houses  that  had  been  used  as  a  tavern.  In  1845 
the  first  brick  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,500,      In  1853  or  1854  an  additional  brick 


.  care  of   the  patients,  has  a  salary  of  $8oo,  and  is 
appointed  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  asylum,  incurable 
patients  were  kept  at  the  county  house,  or  sent  to 
Kalamazoo.  At  the  present  time  the  county  asykmi 
is  used  for  the  temporary  detention  of  insane  per- 
sons, who  are  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylums,  and  also  for  the  safe  keeping  of  insane 
poor  pronounced  incurable  and  sent  back  from  th-^ 
State  asylums 

Poor  persons  deemed  msane  are  sent  to  the 
county  or  the  State  is>ium  on  a  ccrtihcate  of  two 
physicians  to  the  jud^e  of  pn  bate  who  nn  receiv- 
ing such  certiticate  gi\es  an  order  for  the  patient's 
admission. 

Lountv  Phystctaiti 

In  addition  to  the  ioiint\  phvsitian  \\.  the  asylum, 

two  others  arc    ippointed    \nrl\   h\   the   Hoard  of 
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their  maLntenaii  e   in  addition  to  nearly  h\e     ■<th 
of  the  balaice  chargeable  to  the  count>  at  lari,e 

Lount\  Iiisim    ity/iiHi 

This  building  iicated  on  the  county  farm  vas 
first  occupied  in  August  1869  It  cost  $-'4000 
It  IS  two  hundred  and  hftj  t«o  feet  lonj,  and 
from  thirty  eight  to  fiftj  sit  feet  wide  In  1876 
wings  were  built  on  tie  east  and  levt  sides  ind 
tlurtng  1883  and  1884  tw  )  idd  tions  losti  gab  t 
$4500  each  were  erected  In  1887  there  was  an 
average  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inmates. 

The  total  cost  to  the  county  is  about  twenty  cents 
per  day  for  each  inmate.  The  county  physician  for 
the  county  buildings  is  charged  with  the  medical 
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1848  1851,  Peter  klem,  1851,  J.  E.  Scovel,  1852, 
P.Power;  1853,  C.  Hastings;  1854  and  1855,  P. 
Klein;  1856,  O.  P,  Chubb;  1857,  L.  Davenport; 
1858-1859,  .S.  M.  Axford;  i860.  C.  R,  Case;  r86i, 
J.  M.  Alden:  i?62-i865,  C.  H.  Barrett;  1865,  L.  H. 
Cobb;  1866,  J.  M.  Alden;  1867-1869,  H.  A.  Smith; 
1869  and  1870,  P,  J.  Cbavey;  1871  and  1872,  P.  P. 
Gilmartin;  1873  and  1874,  C.  C.  Yemans;  1875, 
and  1876,  E,  Lichly,  C.  Schulte;  1877  and  1878, 
A.  liorrowman,  U.  L.  Dakin;  1879  and  1880,  H.  O, 
Walker;  T.  F.  Kerr;  1881  and  [882,  E.  Lichty.  J. 
W.  Monaghan;  1883,  C.  Schulte.  F.  W.  Owen; 
1884-1886,  F.  W.  Owen,  Aloys  Thuener;  1886,  K. 
W.  Owen,  J,  McMahan ;  1887-  ,  G.  D.  Stewart, 
J.  McMahan. 
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CHAPTER     LXVIII. 

CHARITABLE  AND   BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  year  1817  marks  an  era  in  the  life  of  the 
city.  The  first- iona  fide  newspaper,  the  iirst  uni- 
versity schools,  the  first  public  library,  and  the  first 
charitable  society  were  ail  est^Iished  in  that  year. 
Prior  to  that  date  individuals  had  not  associated 
themselves  into  public  societies  of  any  sort ;  but  in 
this  year  the  Yankee  element  began  to  assert  itself, 
and  very  soon  institutions  of  almost  every  kind  were 
organized  or  projected  for  Detroit.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  earliest,  the  Moral  and  Humane  Society,  was 
founded  December  29,  1817.  Its  objects  were  to 
suppress  vice  and  to  report  aiiy  poor  children  desti- 
tute of  education.  It  lived  three  years,  and  in  [830 
expended  $64.3;  in  carrying  forward  its  work,  no 
details  of  which  are  to  be  found. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  extinct  societies,  the  Young 
Men's  Benevolent  Society,  an  offshoot  of  the  Young 
Men's  Society,  was  organized  January  7, 1848,  with 
S.  Barstow  as  president;  Z.  Chandler,  treasurer; 
and  J.  V.  Campbell,  secretary.  The  city  wa.s  divided 
into  seven  districts,  and  each  district  assigned  to  a 
committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  all  cases  of  need  presented  to 
their  notice.  In  1850  E.  C.  Walker  was  president; 
in  1852,  U.  T.  Howe;  in  1855,  IJela  Hubbard;  in 
1859,  Morse  Stewart.  W.  A.  Raymond  was  secre- 
tary in  1852.  Soon  afterwards  this  position  was 
filled  by  R.  R.  Elliott,  and  he  served  as  secretary, 
and  A.  H.  Adams  as  treasurer,  up  to  1860,  when 
the  society  disorganized,  as  its  work  seemed  no 
longer  required.  The  expenditures  of  the  society 
for  the  first  six  years  were;  1848,  $480;  1849,^694; 
1850.  $648;  1851,  $1,406;  1852,  $1,407;  1853. 
$1,165.      Total,  $5,803. 

After  a  lapse  of  six  years,  on  May  17,  1866,  a 
similar  effort  was  inaugurated  under  the  title  of  the 
Detroit  City  Mission  Board;  the  first  officers  were; 
president,  E.  Taylor;  secretary,  J.  G.  Ray;  treas- 
urer, Caleb  Van  Husan.  The  society  was  managed 
by  an  executive  board  chosen  from  the  several  co- 
operating churches  and  charitable  societies.  The 
services  of  W.  A.  Bacon  as  city  missionary  were 
secured,  and  under  his  leadership  one  of  the  most 
complete  plans  ever  devised  for  the  moral  uplifting 
of  the  poor  was  brought  before  the  society.  It  was 
almost  Utopian  in  its  completeness,  embracing  sys- 
tematic inquiry  and  furnishing  information  upon 


every  possible  subject  connected  with  the  health, 
homes,  and  habits  of  persons  needing  help.  The 
society  entered  upon  its  work  with  its  headquarters 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  some  two 
years  its  members  visited  and  systematically  relieved 
the  poor.  On  January  2,  1868,  a  still  more  practical 
work  was  undertaken,  by  the  opening  of  a  lodging 
house  in  a  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Atwater  and  St.  Antoine  Streets.  The  house  was 
soon  literally  thronged  with  newsboys  and  tramps, 
some  of  whom  were  lodged  free,  and  others  at  very 
low  rates.  The  receipts,  however,  were  not  equal 
to  the  ex|>enscs,  and  the  lodging  house  was  discon- 
tinued in  June,  1868.  After  this  date  the  society 
had  only  a  nominal  existence,  and  on  November  2, 
1S69,  its  i>roperty  was  donated  to  the  Woman's 
Hospital  and  Foundlings'  Home. 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
This  asylum  may  be  called  the  successor  of  the 
oldest  charitable  institution  in  the  city.  Early  in 
1834  its  progenitor,  a  society  called  the  Catholic 
Female  Association,  was  organized  *■  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  poor  of  Detroit."  At  this  time  the 
poorhouse  on  the  Gratiot  Road  was  ahnost  unin- 
habitable, and  the  inmates  were  greatly  neglected. 
Ascertaining  these  facts,  the  society,  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  petitioned  the  board  to  remedy  the  evils. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  request  the  chol- 
era broke  out  in  the  city,  and  Father  Kimdig,  who 
was  specially  active  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  soon 
found  himself  burdened  with  the  guardianship  of 
about  thirty  children,  committed  to  his  care  by 
those  dying  of  that  dread  disease.  He  was  forced 
to  find  homes  for  them  at  various  places,  and  boarded 
Ihem  at  his  own  expense.  Some  were  sent  to  the 
county  house,  and  others  -^txa  gathered  in  a  build- 
ing on  Earned  Street  near  Randolph,  and  the 
Female  Association  undertook  to  care  for  them. 
In  order  to  obtain  funds  the  members,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1835,  held  a  Fair  at  which  over  $1,600 
were  received  in  one  evening ;  such  an  amount, 
even  in  these  days,  would  be  deemed  extravagantly 
large  ;  and  in  that  day  it  was  convincing  proof  of 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  public.  A 
similar  Fair  was  held  in  November  of  the  succeed- 
ing year. 
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In  the  spring  of  1836  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  county  farm  on  the  Gratiot  Road  were 
(eased,  a  building  erected  thereon  by  Father  Kun- 
(lig,  and  the  orphans  removed  thither.  The  house 
had  never  less  than  twenty  inmates,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  different  children  were  cared  for. 
Aided  by  the  Association,  a  school,  which  was  free 
to  all,  was  opened,  and  maintained  until  1839. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  1837  we 
Emily  Leib,  jiresldent ;    Mrs.  John  Watson, 
president ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Van  Dyke,  treasur 
Ellen  O'Kcefe.  .secretary ;  Miss  Mary  I'alms,  iussist- 
ant  secretary. 

Father  Kiiodig,  who  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  poor  in  1834.  continued  in  olTice  until 
1839.  Such  were  the  dilBtuIties  of  the  p<isition, 
resulting  in  part  from  the  panic  of  1837,  that  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 839  certain 
of  his  creditors  seined  and  sold  the  clothes  be- 
limging  to  the  thirly  orphans  then  in  his  asyinm. 
After  the  purchase  of  other  poorhouse  property  by 
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The  Sisters  finally  purchased  a  lot  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  Mc- 
Uougall  Avenue,  between  Earned  and  Congress 
Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  and  erected  a  building 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  870,000.  'L'he  main  structure  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  by  sixty-eight  feet,  with  two 
wings,  each  sixty  by  thirty-two  feet.  The  building 
was  dedicated  July  rg,  1876.  Up  to  1882  the  asylum 
had  no  regular  revenue,  but  was  dependent  on  vol- 
untary donations,  and  the  proceeds  of  an  annual 
Fair,  which  was  usually  very  successful.  Since 
i88z  it  has  been  supported  by  an  a,ssessment  upon 
the  several  Catholic  congregations  in  the  city.  Only 
girisarerecei\ed  Uunng  i886the  institution  cared 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  si.\;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  can  be  accommodated 

It  was  imorpjrited  m  September,  1871,  and  the 
annual  meeting  h  in  the  last  Monday  of  January. 
The  names  of  the  Superiors  who  have  had  charge 
are  Sisters  Icvcla  EutrLtii  Edmond,  and  Mary 
Stella. 

ThcLalus  ProUst  nil  Orpkan  Asylum. 

This  institution  was  organized  May  18,  1836,  in- 
corporated March  21.  1837,  and  newly  incorporated 
June  9,  1 859.  On  the  date  first  nameil,  a  number  of 
ladies  met  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Woodward 
Avenue  to  consider  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
establishing  an  orphan  asylum.  At  this  meeting 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cleveland  presided,  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hast- 
ings acted  as  secretary.  After  considerable  deliber- 
ation it  was  decided  to  complete  an  organization,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Stuart  and  Mrs.  John  Farmer  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  this  committee  reported  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  ladies  were  elected  officers :  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Trowbridge,  first  directress ;  Mrs.  Robert  Stuart, 
second  directress;  Mrs,  Thomas  Palmer,  third 
directress;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hastings,  treasurer;  Miss  E. 
S.  Trowbridge,  secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  Stuart  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Hunt,  auditors;  Mrs.  Godard  and  Mrs. 
John  Farmer,  Committee  of  Finance ;  Mrs.  Macomb 
and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Committee  of  Maintenance;  Mrs. 
C.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Ambrose,  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion; Rev.  Robert  Turnbull,  Major  Henjamin  F, 
Earned.  Major  Henry  Whiting.  Eurotas  P.  Hast- 
ings, Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  and  Jerry  Dean, 
Counselling  Committee. 

The  Association  at  once  commanded  sympathy 
and  support ;  CuUen  lirown  gave  the  use  of  a  house 
on  lie  mbien,  just  sotitli  of  I'ort  Street,  rent  free, 
for  one  year.  On  Friday,  January  13,  1837,  the 
ladies  '00k  possession,  and  on  February  i  fiiUow- 
ing  the  isylum  was  opened  under  the  s.jpcrin- 
ttniente  (f  Mrs,  Charles  Chambers,  assisted  by 
iier   hu^iband.     She   was    paid    a   salary   of    g^oo. 
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On  November  14  it  was  decided 
asylum  to  a  house  owned  by  Messrs.  Hastings, 
Kercheval,  and  Newberry,  and  the  society  also  de- 
termined to  erect  a  building  of  its  own  as  soon  as 
funds  could  be  obtained.  The  citizens  responded 
liberally  to  the  call  for  this  purpose.  Plans  were 
prepared,  and  in  the  fall  of  [837  Messrs,  H.  li. 
Lothrop  and  H.  H.  LeRoy  volunteered  to  supcnise, 
without  charge,  the  erection  of  the  building.  The 
work  began;  but  lack  of  funds,  owing  to  the  hard 
times  that  soon  came  on,  caused  the  work  to  stop, 
and  the  building  remained  unfinished  until  Julius 


Eldred  advanced  the  necessary  i 
pleting  a  portion.  In  the  latter  half  of  January, 
1840,  eight  girls  and  seven  boys  became  its  first 
inmates.  The  original  building  was  forty-two  feet 
square,  and  cost  $6,833.  The  wing  on  the  west 
side  was  added  at  a  cost  of  84,000,  and  was  dtdi- 
cated  February  13,  iii72. 

Owing  to  the  society's  plan  of  binding  out  thc- 
children  in  its  care,  their  number  in  1845  had  dim- 
inislied  to  five,  and  in  June,  1846,  the  society, 
being  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  8700,  decided  to 
close  the  institution  until  such  time  as  there  should 
be  greater  need,  and  larger  means  for,  carrying 
it  on.  The  building  was  rented  lor  $100  a  year, 
the  few  children  left  were  boarded  in  a  private 
family,  and  for  the  ne.'(t  sk  years  even  the  annual 
meetings  were  unattended. 

t)n  June  10,  (852,  the  society  was  reorganized, 
and  the  following  officers  elected  :  first  directress. 
Mrs,  John  Winder;  second  directress,  Mrs.  Kev, 
M.  Allen;  third  directress,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bartholo- 
mew; secretary,  Mrs.  Rev.  R.  R.  Kellogg;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  0.  C.  Thompson.  Thirteen  orphans  that 
had  been  placed  in  a  house  on  Randolph  Street  were 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  new  organization; 
hut  as  the  property  on  Jefferson  Avenue  had  been 
rented  to  private  jjiirties  and  also  needed  repairs, 
they  remained  where  they  were  until  May,  1853, 
when  the  society  again  took  possession  of  its  prem- 
ises. The  first  years  after  their  return  were  years 
of  small  resources  and  great  labor.  Day  after  day. 
as  regularly  as  she  cared  for  her  own  household, 
the  first  directress  solicited  or  purchased  the  day's 
supply  of  food  for  the  little  ones,  and  then  carried 
it  to  them,  paying  fare  at  the  tolt-gnie,  then 
located  this  side  of  the  asylum.  From  time  to 
time,  as  children  died,  she  took  the  little  coffins  into 
her  own  carriage,  and  bore  them  to  the  cemetery. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  is  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  January.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  two  persons  from 
each  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  city.  The 
board  selects  directors  and  other  oificers.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  is  thirty-five,  and  sixty 
could  be  accommodated.  The  yearly  expenses  are 
$2,000.  The  means  of  revenue  are  annual  mem- 
bership fees  of  Si.oo,  collections  in  churches,  pro- 
ceeds of  lectures,  and  interest  on  reserve  funds. 
The  property  in   1880  was  estimated  to  be  worth 

The  principal  officers  since  1852  have  been;  hrst 
directress,  1852-1860,  Mrs.  John  Winder;  1860- 
T864,  Mrs.  C.  I.Walker;  1864-1S78,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Allen  ;  1878,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Lindsay  ;  1879-  ,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Brush.  Recording  secretaries;  1853  and 
1854,  Mt^.  A,  L.  Story;  1855-1860,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Clark;    1860-1S86,  Mrs,  F.  E.  Curtis.     Treasurers; 
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[«52-i855.  Mrs,  0,  C.  Thompson;  1855-1^76,  Mi 
Davis;  i876-]S78,  Mrs,  A.  G.  Lindsaj';  1878-1 
.Mrs.  D.  R.  Shaw  ;   1886-         ,  Mrs,  Jas.  Nail. 

V     Mil  J  s  H  spzti! 

This  hoipii^l  the  first  m  the  lK>  was 
established  hj  four  Sisicrs  of  Chantj  in  an 
old  log  building  on  the  southwest  lomer  of 
Randolph  a.nd  Lamed  Streets  It  was  opened 
for  occupants  on  June  9  1845  under  the 
name  of  St  \  jncent  s 

The  first  superior  in  i,harj,e  was  Sister 
Loyola,  who  v\ith  Sister  Kebecca  became 
identified  \i  ith  its  hisior\  and  ^uicess  and 
both  sacrifii-cd  tlieir  lives  m  the  e\erLise  of 
duties  connected  with  the  hospital  It  is 
proper  to  mention  here  to  the  lastint,  credit 
of  their  order  that  their  hospital  is  the  only 
one  to  which  persons  with  con^^^,lJus  diseases 
were  ever  admitted  this  fict  made  their 
name,  "  Sisters  of  Charitj  not  a  barren 
title,  but  a  blessed  and  practical  reality 
Siiirh  jiatients  were  of  courst  isolated  from 
the  others. 

After  about  fi\e  years  of  serMce  in  the 
original  location   the  Sisters  erected  i  build 
ing  on  Chnton  Street  111  ir  si    Xntcine    ind 
the  name  was  then  <.hangcd  to  Si   M  ir\  s     The 
lot  running  through  from  Clinton  to  Mullet  Street 
«ith  a  froniai,e  i"[  eight>  se\en   feet   wa    donated 
\>\  Mrs    '\ntjmi.  Heiubien       Ih    buildini,   Htupied 


In  this  building,  for  twenty-nine  years,  the  minis- 
trations (if  the  Sisters  were  freely  given  and  thank- 
fully rercivfd.      On  November  21,  1879,  their  pres- 


the  entire  width  of  the  lot  w  is  fift\  four  feet  deep 
and  cost  $10,000.  It  was  hr  t  occupied  on  Novem 
ber  6,  1850,  and  h^d  it<.<: mmodatTon-.  for  one 
hundred  and  fifly  patients 


ent  cleifant  structure  in  the  same  block  but  facing 
St  Antcine  Street  wis  formall)  opened  It  uas 
crcttEil  jt  a  cost  of  I50000  on  land  worth  $[5  300 
and  in  iSbo  hid  accommoditions  for  one  hundred 
and  tl  irt\  inmates  A  free  dispensalcry  is 
maintained  m  connection  w  ith  the  hospital 
The  old  buildinsr  which  is  just  hack  >f  the 
n  w  one  is  used  for  clinical  purposes  The 
I  lients  ire  mainlj  rcceiv  ed  on  an  order  from 
th  dire  t  )r  of  the  poir  but  oth  rs  are  fre 
qu  iilK  1  (.ommcdited  applmtions  for  id 
missR  n  ire  made  to  Sister  Mary  Francis  w  ho 
has  hirge  of  the  hospital  The  price  of 
board  md  attendance  is  from  $4.50  to  $10.00 
per  week 

S/  Anth-fiu's  Society. 

in  1835  with  A.  D.  Fraser  as  president.  The 
present  society,  composed  of  Scotchmen  and 
thtir  descendants,  was  organized  November 
jO  1849  and  incorporated  July  2,  1877.  Its 
innuil  meeting  is  on  No\'ember  30,  with 
re;,ulir  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  Iti  object  is  to  relieve  natives  of 
Scotland    their   children,   or  grandchildren. 

It  has  about  one  hundred  members,  each  of  whom 

pay  $2  00  annually  as  dues. 
The  ihief  officers  of  the  organization  have  been; 

President        1850  and    1851,  J,   L,  Lyell;    1852,  E. 
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Anderson;  1853.  Duncan  Stewart;  1854.  Robert 
Unn;  1855,  William  Adair;  1856,  Hugh  Moffat; 
1857,  William  Barclay;  1858,  George  McMillan; 
1859  James  S,  Blair;  i860.  Robert  Linn;  1S61,  V. 
T  Scott;  1862,  James  Black;  1863,  V.  J.  Scott; 
1864.  J.  Stewart;  1865.  J.  B.  Wilson;  1866,  J  For- 
syth •  1 867-1 870,  Nicol  Mitchell ;  [  870,  A.  McAdam; 
1871' Jas  Anderson;  1872.  T.  McGregor;  1873- J- 
B  Wilson-  1874-1878.  W.  Adair;  1878-1880.J. Mc- 
Gregor- i88o-i832.  JohuB  Wilson;  1882-1884,  J- 
C  Cobb;  1884.  Wm.  Adair;  1885-  .  George 
Hendrie.  Treasurers;  1850-1852.  Oeo.  Kennedy; 
1852,  R.  McDonald;  1853-1868.  E.  Anderson; 
1868-1874,  R.  Hosie;  1874,  Thomas  Linn;  1875- 
1877.  John  McGregor;  1877-  .  William  Lock- 
hart.  Secretaries;  1850-1851,  James  Black;  1852, 
James  Cameron;  1853,  William  Barclay;  1854, 
John  Wilson;  1855,  George  Hutton;  1856-1859. 
Alexander  Reekie;  1859-1861,  Peter  Young;  1861- 
1863.  A.  McLean;  1863-1865,  Robert  Hosie;  5865, 
William  Buchan;  1866,  Alexander  MacAdara; 
1867-1871,  George  T.  Gray;  1871.  D.  T.  Corrie; 
1872,  William  GiUis;  1873-1876.  George  T.  Gray; 
1876  Andrew  Smith;  1877, R.  Laidlaw;  1878-1880, 
John  Pettie;  1880-1883,  Thomas  T,  McMillan; 
1883.  Robert  Lisk;  1884-  .  R-  Fleming. 
Warkingmen's  Aid  Socieiy. 
This  society  owns  what  is  known  as  Arbeiter 
Hall,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Russell  and  Cath- 
arine Streets.  It  was  organized  September  24, 
1851,  and  incorporated  February  17,  1867.  The 
hall  was  dedicated  on  May  17.  1868.  The  lots  and 
building  cost  $32,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  is  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  January.  It  numbers  about  five  hun- 
dred members,  who  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $1 S  and 
dues  of  I5.00  per  year.  Any  able-bodied  man  of 
good  character,  between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years 
of  age.  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  society  pays 
its  members  $5,00  per  week  during  actual  sickness, 
and  $425  to  the  family  on  the  decease  of  a  member, 
8300  of  which  comes  from  a  State  organization.  In 
case  the  wife  of  a  member  dies,  $100  is  given  him. 
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Lafayette  BenmoUnt  and  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
The  organization  of  this  society  dates  from  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1853.  It  w  IS  im  orjiorated  in  September. 
1857.  re-incorpor-ited  in  June  1863,  and  again,  by 
special  Act.  in  Jamnn,  186S  Us  annual  meeting 
is  held  on  the  third  Thursday  m  June.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  who  have  general  management  of  the 
society,  meet  on  the  first  and  second  Thursdays  of 
each  month.  It  has  about  one  hundred  members, 
who  pay  yeariy  dues  of  $3.00  each.  The  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  persons  of  French  descent 
or  affiliation,  and  others  who  speak   the  French 


language.  Sick  members  are  allowed  %i.<x>  per 
week  for  not  more  than  six  months,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  one  illness;  and  *40  are  granted  towards 
funeral  expenses  in  the  event  of  decease. 

The  society  has  a  lot  and  a  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Gratiot  Avenue,  between  Beaubien  and  St. 
Antoine  Streets.  It  is  worth  about  8S.oo3.  and  was 
purchased  October  4.  1 865,  for  |3-S<»-  '^  ^e  society 
spent  $2,300  in  refitting  it.  and  took  possession 
December  11,  1865. 

The  presidents  have  been:  1853-1856,  Daniel  J. 
Campau;  1856,  Charles  Uomine  and  Francis  X. 
Cicott;  1857,  Edward  N.  Lacroix  and  Israel  I, 
Beniteau;  1858,  Pierre  Desnoyers;  1859,  Thomas 
Campau;  i860,  Israel  I.  Beniteau;  1861,  Edward 
V  Cicotte;  1862-1865,  Edward  N.  Lacroix;  1865- 
1867,  F.  X.  Demay;  1867,  Chas,  J  Dossin  ;  1868- 
1871  JeanB.  K-Gravier;  1871,  Aug,  Paulus;  1871- 
,873'  A.Gaudron;  i873-iii75.  J-  '^offinet ;  1875- 
1877  P  J  D.  Van  Dvke;  1877-1879,  J.  Belangcr; 
i879'-l883,J.L,Favre;  1883-1886.C  M.Rousseati; 
1886.  J.L.  Favre;  1887-  .  Peter  Dupont. 
The  Industrial  School. 
In  response  to  a  notice  read  in  the  several  Pro- 
testant  churches,  about  sixty  ladies  gathered  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  on  June  2,  1857,10 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  organization  for 
the  special  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  begging 
from  house  to  house  by  children.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  resolved  to  form  a  society,  and  on  June  16  it 
was  fully  organized.  Its  present  scope  is  somewhat 
larger  than  was  originally  contemplated.  Any  girl 
under  fourteen  or  boy  under  ten  needing  clothes 
and  schooling  is  deemed  a  proper  subject  tor  il; 
benevolence. 

Its  first  rooms  were  in  the  upper  stories  of  26 
Monroe  Avenue;  they  were  opened  October  5. 
J857,  with  sixteen  scholars.  Mrs.  M.  G.  Tyler 
served  as  teacher  and  matron.  Within  a  month, 
during  which  time  the  school  had  increased  to 
seventy  nine  scholars  the  matron  was  compelled  bv 
illness  to  resign  Mrs  E  M  Sheldon  succeeded 
her.  and  continued  in  charge  unti!  May  1  185b 
The  school  was  then  moved  to  its  present  site  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  W.shingion  and  Grand 
River  A\enues  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  carry 
ing  out  Its  work,  cards,  with  the  address  and  object 
of  the  school  printed  thereon,  were  sold,  to  be  given 
to  children  who  solicited  alms.  This  plan  was  dis- 
continued about  1870.  Funds  are  now  obtained 
from  membership  dues  of  $1.00  per  year,  aiid  frogi 
various  entertainments.  Those  given  under  tne 
auspices  of  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  particulariy  successful.  Among  the 
early  supporters  of  the  society,  the  name  of  John 
Hull  deserves  special  mention.     For  a  long  period 
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of  time  he  gave  all  the  meat  needed  for  thu  daily 
meals  of  the  pupils,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Since  his  death,  Thomas  Barium  has  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  and,  year  after  year,  gh'es 
large  quantities  of  meat. 

In  1866  tlie  society  purchased  for  $6,000 
the  lot  and  building  they  "e  e  o    up    n< 
and  in  January,  1868,  they  b    a    e  a 
porate  body.     On  June   11,     879  d 

building  was  put  into  the  he  nd    of      o 
men  to  be  demolished,  and  the        00 
kept  at  No.  13  Grand  River  A         e 
the  present    tasteful    structu  e 
pleted.      It   st;iu(ls  on    the  o  d       e 
8 12,000,  and  was  dedicated  on  I  ece    Ik 
1879.     C.I.  WalkerandKev.  Z  Fddy     a 
appropriate  addresses  on  the  oc  a.  on     I 
1880  the  building  and  lot  we  e  e    ma  e  i 
to  be  worth  $20,000.     The  bu  d  ng    a 
accommodiite  two  hundred  ch  1  he 

.-iverage  attendauL-e  is  fifty  in     u       cad 
one  hundred  in  winter. 

The  society  is  managed  by  representatiies 
selected  from  various  Protestant  churches. 
Its  annual  meeting  is  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January,  and  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month.      A  teacher  and  a 
niatron  are  constantly  employed.     The  annual  ca.sh 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  about  $1,500.    One 


practical  work  as  occasion  offers.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  prepare  vegetables,  to  wash,  scrub,  and 
clean,  to  set  the  table  and  serve  as  waiters,  and 
from  3  to  6  V.  M.  every  day  they  are  taught  to  sew 
by  ladies   who  visit    the   school   for  that  purpose. 


daily  meal  is  furnished  regular  scholars  and  good 
lessons  and  attendance  \\A\  procure  reward  tickets 
pa\  ible  in  tlothme  In  this  \\^>  nearl\  two  iuits 
1  \ear  are  provided  for  the  children  1  ojs  are 
taught  t3  split  wood   sew  1  n  buttons    iiirl  do  other 


Since  November,  1866,  a  Sunday  school  has  been 
held  in  the  building,  which  most  of  the  children 
attend. 

The  chief  officers  have  been  1  first  directress, 
1S57-1864,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brown;  1864,-1868, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Butler.  Presidents;  1868,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  liutlcr ;  iS6g.  Mrs.  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop  ; 
1870-1872,  Mrs.  Cleaveland  Hunt;  1S72- 
1874  Mrs  Colin  Campbell ;  1874-1877,  Mrs. 
WC  Henry  i877-i884,Mrs.C. VanHusan; 
1884  Mrs  E  H.Butler;  1885-1887,  Mrs,  J. 
Black  1887-  ,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Leggett.  Re- 
cording secretaries:  1857-1862,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Duffield  1862-1866,  Mrs.  L.  Allen;  1866- 
1870  Mrs  C  Hunt;  1870,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Web- 
ster 1871-  ,  Mrs.  J.  Harvey.  Treasur- 
ers 1857-1859,  Mrs.  A. H.  Dey;  1859-1866, 
Mrs  S  E  Noyes;  1867-1870,  Mrs,  C. 
Campbell     1870-         ,  Mrs.  G.  N.   Fletcher. 

S/  y^t  J>//  !  Retreat  {formerly  Michigan 
Rt  treat  for  the  /?tsane.  ) 
The  i,rounds  formerly  occupied  by  this  in- 
stiiutnn  were  originally  used  by  the  Sisters  of 
Chirit\  for  farm  purposes,  and  convalescents 
from  bt  Mary's  Hospital  were  sent  there 
to  recuperate  Sister  Mary  De  Sales  had 
ch  ir^e  and  under  her  direction,  on  January  25, 
1S60  the  bisters  opened  the  Insane  Department  in 
a  large  frtme  building  on  Michigan  Avenue  just 
be\ond  Twenty  fourth  Street.  In  1870  a  brick 
huilduig   WIS   erected  at  a  cost  of  about  §20,000. 
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It  accommodated  ninety  patients,  and  was  usually  In  order 

nearly  full.     It  received  its  funds  from  friends  of      from  the 
the  patients,  who  paid  for  their  care.    The  grounds      bard's  Ore 
embraced  twenty-one  acres,  and  the  entire  property      $600        h    sa 
•xas  owned  by  the  Sisteis  in  charge.     It  was  incor-  d 

porated  December  27,  1870,  and   reincorporated  on        h  as 

November  30,  1883,  by  the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  h    00     p 

Retreat.    The  property  at  the  same  time  was  con-       h    H    pe    H    p 
veyed  to  the  following  trustees:    Sarah  Tyler,  Mary         m       d 
R    d  L  d'     Mile    El'    beth  Sveeney  and  Mar       p  oc 


;o  aid  the  enterprise,  a  number  of  ladies 
:veral  parishes  gave  a  dinner  in  Hub- 
e  on  July  4   1865  which  netted  abiuit 


Thppeyocpd        D  bm         y 

a     b         d  d         d  d 

Dearborn,  Accordingly  grounds  were  procured  at 
that  place  and  a  building  costing  $r  50,000  erectctl. 
It  was  first  opened  October  28,  1886,  and  will 
accommodnle  175  persons,  and  has  an  average  of 
125  inmates 

S/.  Luke's  Hospital,  Church  llomi  and  Orphanage. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  March  16,  i86t, 
and  again  on  March  31,  1866,  The  annual  meeting 
is  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  Easter,  and  regular 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  held  the 
first  Monday  in  each  month.  The  society  had  its 
origin  in  a  bequest  of  S'.Sw  made  by  Mrs.  Caniff, 
which  at  the  death  of  her  husband  was  to  revert  to 
St.  Paul's  Church  as  the  nucleus  tor  a  hospital  to  be 
called  St.  Luke's.  The  further  sum  of  8900,  the 
use  of  which  she  left  to  three  nephews  during  their 
life,  was  eventually  to  revert  to  the  hospital.  These 
bequests  stimulated  the  organization  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  no  funds  were  realized  therefrom  until 
1878.  when  the  sum  of  $3,100  was  obtained. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  a  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  between  Griswold 
and  Shelby  Streets,  the  use  of  which  was  donated 
by  Mrs,  H,  R,  Andrews,  by  lease  dated  April  29, 
1864,  About  $600  were  spent  in  repairs,  and  on 
July  18,  1864,  the  hospital  was  opened  for  patients. 


A  g 
P    pe 


h  $00. 


d  a  d  h   y  feet  wide,  ex- 

;       h  distance  of  one 

d    se    n    h     dred    feet,    for 

h        b    q  ently  exchanged 

rip  adjoining  on 

d  880   Robert   ]*, 

g         h   n    n  additional  piece 

h  h  hm  $1,500,     They 

hu  d    d  and  fifty  feet 

t  b     b    It  nine  hundreo 

p       n  e  acres.     Their 

d   n  [868  at  a  cost 

00  -stone  was  laid 

V  h  he  pounds,  the 


worth  an  addi 
%     000       A  h  s    that    largelv 

mtrc  isiii  their  possessions  tliat  of  Henry  L 
W  ilker  was  one  of  the  largest  His  will  which 
wa-s  probated  January  ^g  1874  gave  to  the  hospital 
$iooooof  Second  National  Bank  Stoik  87 000  in 
mortgages  and  a  house  and  lot  worth  $5  000  on 
Howard  Street  The  bequest  was  subject  to  in 
annuitv  cftjoo  to  bepaid  to  hisin\altd  sister  She 
consented  to  remove  to  the  hospital  where  she  was 
handsomely  cared  for  during  the  three  jears  she 
lived     His  housekee[>er  by  the  terms  of  the  nil! 


has  the  usL  of  the  How  ird  Street  House  and  $jO0 
pervenr  In  iddition  to  the  ibove  Fniik  Nmii 
mide   I  b  ijdist   if  %\  500 
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In  order  to  provide  greater  security  for  the  trust, 
those  who  held  the  property  conveyed  it  on  April 
23,  1881,  to  the  following  nine  trustees,  who  were 
elected  for  life:  H.  P.  Baldwin,  T.  H.  Eaton,  C.  C. 
Trowbridge,  E.  Lyon,  R.  P.  Toms,  T.  Ferguson, 
Robert  McMillan,  F.  E.  Driggs.  and  S.  U.  Miller. 
After  the  death  of  .\fr.  Trowbri(i,i;e  and  Mr.  Toms, 
GeoL-ge  H.  Minchener  and  H.  C.  Parke  were  elected 
to  the  vacant  irusteeshi|>s.  At  the  time  the  property 
was  conveyed  to  tru'^tees  the  scope  of  the  institution 
was  enlarged  to  include  the  care  of  orphan  children. 

Although  managed  excluM\elj  by  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  mtended  prim- 
arily as  a  home  and  hjspital  (or  the  aged  sick, 
and  poor  of  this  denommation  persons  of  all 
denomiiidtions  may  be  admitted  Some  are  ad- 
mitted free  and  the  Lhari,e  for  other  patients,  in- 
cluding medical  attendance  rant,es  up  to  $7  00  per 
week  There  IS  an  iverage  of  thirty-h\e  inmates, 
and  from  fafty  tose\ent>  five  can  be  accommodated. 
The  annual  expenses  are  aBout  $6,000 ;  very  many 
articles.,  however,  are  donated.  The  institution  is 
maintained  by  collections  in  the  several  parishes,  by 
membership  fees  of  82.00  a  year,  by  voluntary  dona- 
tions and  the  sums  paid  by  inmates. 

The  chief  officers  have  been  as  follows:  presi- 
dents: 1861-1866,  Bishop  S.  A.  McCoskry; 
1866-1873,  Henry  P.  Baldwin;  1873.  George  S. 
Swift:  1874-1877,  William E.  Warriner;  1877-1882, 
F.E.  Driggs;  1883,  C.  C.Trowbridge;  1883- 
T.  H,  Eaton.  Recording  secretaries  :  1861-1864,  li- 
Vernor;  1864-1866,  A.  A,  Rabineau;  1866-1871, 
Sidney  D.Miller;  1871-1873,  C.L,  Atterbury;  1873- 
1883,  Preston  Brady;  1882-  ,  George  H.  Min- 
chener. Treasurers:  1861-1864,  W.  Parker;  1864- 
1866,  M.W.  Fieitl;  1866-1873,  A.  A.  Rabineau; 
1873,  S.  D.  Miller;    1874-        ,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  2d. 

TAe  Detroit  Ladies   Society  for  the  Support  of 

Hebrew   Widows  and  Orphans  in  the 

Stale  of  Michigan. 

This  society  was  organized  in  July,  1863,  and  in- 
corporated March  21,  1865.  The  annual  election  is 
held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  October.  Its  aim  is 
to  help  needy  Israelite  widows  and  orphans.  It  has 
about  eighty  members,  who  pay  quarterly  dues  of 
%\  .00  each.  The  society  has  no  building,  but  pro- 
vides for  the  care  of  its  beneficiaries  wherever  it 
deems  best. 

The  chief  officers  have  been  :  Presidents :  1 864, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heineman;  1865-1869,  Mrs.  F.  Hirsch- 
maii;  1869-1872,  Mrs.S.  Schloss  ;  1872-1883,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Heineman ;  1883.  Mrs.  H.  Frank;  1884- 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heineman.  Secretaries:  1864-1866, 
Mrs  I.Frankcl;  1866-1868.  Mrs.S.  L.  Knoll ;  1S68, 
Mrs.  S.Cohen  ;  1869,  Mrs.  E  Eppstein;  1870-1873. 
Mrs.   H.  Hill;   1872-1874.  Mrs.   E.   M.   Cere.-hter; 


1874-1879,  Mrs.  I  Frankel;  1879,  Mrs,  E.  Kallman; 
1880-1882,  Mrs  R,  Karpeles;  18S2,  Mrs.  L,  Slo- 
man;  1883-  .  Mrs.  H.  A.  Krolik,  Treasurers, 
1864-1866,  Mrs.M.Trounstine:  i866-i869,Mrs.  B. 
Prell:  1869-1872.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heineman;  1872-1875, 
Mrs.  S.  Schloss;   1876-         ,  Mrs.  A.  Landsberg. 

Harper  Ho^ptlal 
This  institution  represents  one  of  the  largest 
donations  ever  made  to  anj  object  in  Detroit  and 
it  is  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  other  and  more 
wealthy  citizens  th^t  jne  who  made  most  of  his 
riches  elsewhere  should  have  gi\cn  most  of  the 
means   for  the   eatabhshment   of    this    m  ignihcent 

Walter  Harper  did  not  hold  to  his  wealth  as  long 
as  life  lasted  but  became  his  own  executor  and 
lived  to  see  his  gift  of  a  hospital  in  aitne  opera 
tion.  He  accumulated  his  propert\  in  Philadelphia 
came  to  Detroit  about  1832,  and  li\ed  here  an  al 
most  unijnown  citizen  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  preceding  the  execution  of  his  deed  of  trust 
of  February  4,  1S59.  This  deed  conveyed  nearly 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  within  a  few 
miles  of  Detroit,  and  also  three  dwellings  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name. 
The  property  was  then  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
foo.ooo.  The  only  condition  that  he  made,  as  to 
himself,  was  that  he  be  paid  during  life  an  annuity 
of  $2,000,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
yearly  to  the  discharge  of  a  mortgage  of  $8,500  on 
the  property  until  it  was  paid. 

On  March  2.  1864.  he  voluntarily  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  he  was  personally  to  receive 
to  $6ao  per  year.  The  deed  of  trust  provided  for 
the  establishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
not  only  of  a  hospital,  but  of  a  school,  to  be  organ- 
iiied  and  conducted  according  to  the  system  of  Em- 
anuel de  I'^ellenberg,  as  exemplified  by  institutions 
at  Hofroyl,  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Prussia, 
the  special  object  being  to  afford  poor  but  deserving 
youths  opportunities  of  learning  the  ordinary  arts 
and  trades  without  a  long  and  unsatisfactory  ap- 
prenticeship. 

At  almost  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on 
March  1;.  1859,  they  received  a  further  accession  of 
property  in  trust.  Mrs.  Ann  Martin,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Nancy  Martin,  deeded  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hospital  a  five-acre  lot  in  Detroit  and  fifteen 
acres  of  land  in  the  Ten  Thousand  Acre  Tract  near 
the  city,  the  property  thus  given  being  then  \a!ued 
at  $1 5,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift  the  hospital 
was  to  be  located  on  the  five-acre  lot  and  was  to 
lying-in  department;  Mrs  Martin  was 
small  house  built  for  her  use  ind  to 
annuity  of  $600,     On  Jul>  i    1864  she 
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gave  an  additional  tliree  acres,  which  was  only 
partly  paid  for,  to  the  hospital,  subject  to  a  few  life 
privileges.  In  accordance  with  the  terras  of  the 
gifts,  a  house  which  cost  only  $450  was  built  on  the 
five-acre  lot  for  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  Harper  and 
Mrs.  Martin,  The  house  was  subsequently  moved  to 
Fremont  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $214.  ajid  here  both 
lived  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Harper,  on  August  28, 
1867,  after  which  Mrs.  Martin  made  the  hospital 
her  home 

Tne  gift  of  Mr  Hirper  was  a  surprise  to  the  pub- 
he  ami  a  greater  wonder  si  11  was  that  from  Nancj 
Martin  whom  the  older  tizens  remembered  as  a 
coarse  ri.  ugh  spoken  wo  nan  who  for  many  years 
had  kept  a  legetable  tJll  in  the  old  mirket  and 
liied  vtith  Mr  Harper  as  1  is  housekeeper  About 
twojeare  after  her  first  gift  she  reliir|n  hcd  the 
market  bus  net,    ind  her  spi  it  ind  manner  btcame 


Farrand.  David  Cooper,  Frederick  liulil,  Buckmin- 
ster  Wight,  A.  C.  McGraw.  and  G.  I!.  Riissel, 
They  organized  on  February  7.  1859,  by  electing 
Rev.  G.  Duflield,  U.  D..  president ;  David  Cooper, 
treasurer,  and  D.  B.  Duffield,  secretary.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Duffield,  Buckminster  Wight,  on  July 
7,  1868,  succeeded  him  as  president ;  and  on  his  de- 
cease, F.  Buhl  was  chosen  president.  R.  W.  King 
took  the  place  of  Dr.  Duffield  as  a  trustee,  and  on 
Ue  ember  6  186S  b  cirae  secretary  of  the  board  ; 
IJ  M  Ferry  tofk  the  phie  of  B  Wight.  On  the 
dejth  of  UaMd  Cooper  his  son  D  M.  Cooper,  suc- 
cee  led  him  as  trustee  and  on  January  1 2,  1 880,  suc- 
ceeded Mr  King  IS  seLretar\ 

The  annual  meeting  is  on  the  second  Monday  of 
Januar) 

During  the  progres.s  of  the  mt  with  the  South, 
on  June  13   1864   ind  DeceniLer  1  „  1865,  the  trus- 


much  more  mild  and  womanly  than  before.  She 
died  on  February  9,  1875.  Her  portrait  and  that 
of  Mr.  Harper  adorn  the  reception  room  of  the  hos- 
pital as  the  honored  founders  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  charities  in  the  city. 

Under  Act  of  March  20,  1863,  the  hospital  was 
incorporated  on  May  4  following.  It  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  seven  trustees.  The  first  Ijoard 
were  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
unless  incapacitated  were  to  serve  during  life,  and 
were  authorized  to  receive  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  such  care  and  attention  as  they  gave  to  the 
trust.  Vacancies  in  the  board  can  be  filled  only  on 
nominations  made  by  the  first  I'rotestant  (Presby- 
terian) Society,  which  submits,  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  names  of  three  persons  to 
the  board,  and  they  decide  which  of  them  may  serve 

The  first  trustees  were  George  Duffield,  J:icob  S. 


.     (Original  Rllikliiij,-.) 

tees  purchased,  for  $10,587.50,  five  acres  adjoining 
the  lot  they  already  possessed  on  Woodward  Ave- 
nue ;  and  the  entire  tract  of  ten  acres  was  offered 
to  the  Government,  rent  free,  as  a  site  for  a  military 
hospital,  provided  it  would  put  up  suitiible  build- 
ings. The  offer  was  accepted,  and  eleven  btiiUlings 
were  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
On  October  12,  1864,  the  hospital  was  ready  for 
use,  and  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
were  brought  here  to  be  nursed.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  oil  December  12,  1865,  the  buildings  were 
turned  over  to  the  society  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  receive  and  care  for  discliarged,  invalid  sol- 
diers from  Michigan.  On  December  28  following, 
the  Michigan  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  agreed  to  pay  the  hospital  $2,000  and 
such  other  amounts  as  their  funds  would  admit  on 
condition  that  the  hospital  receive  and  care  for  the 
soldiers  then  in  the  Soldit-rs"  Home  in  the  old  Ar- 
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senal  Kuildiiig  on  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Wayne  Street;  and  on  the  following  day  twenty 
soldiers  were  removed  from  the  home  to  the  hospi- 
tal, 111  1883  about  a  dozen  Michigan  soldiers  were 
cared  for  at  the  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  hospital  was  opened  for  ordinary  patients  in 
January  1866  and  up  to  1883  hod  an  a\eras,e  of 
about  hfty  inmates  «ith  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  The  pnce  of  board  includm^  medital 
attendance  ranges  from  83  50  to  $7  00  per  week 
The  hospital  admits  (or  treatment  those  of  all 
nationahties  and  rehgiuns  and  the  phjsKians  treat 
all  diseases  not  (.ontagious  Any  person  Lhurih 
society  or  association  contributing  to  the  treasury 
of  the  hospital  one  thousand  dollars  or  lebs  la 
entitled  to  liave  coiiitaiitK  t  ne  paticni  free  of  Lhari,e 
in  care  of  the 
hospital  at  the 
rile  of  one 
month  in  eith 
year  for  e\er\ 
one  hundred  dol 
lars  contnbuted 
and  contrib  it  i 


Almont.  who  died  in  1880.  He  hved  alone,  and 
being  without  relatives,  asked  a  friend,  some  years 
before  his  death,  what  he  would  recommend  him  to 
do  with  his  means;  this  friend  advised  with  him 
and  called  the  attention  of  U.  W.  King  to  the 
request.  Mr.  King  then  wnne  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
setting  forth  the  objects  and  opportunities  of  Harper 
Hospital  but  received  no  reply  to  his  letter,  and  the 
matter  had  almost  passed  from  his  mind.  The 
bread  cast  on  the  waters"  was,  however,  not 
wasted  for  in  his  will  Mr.  Thompson  made  the  trus- 
tees of  the  hospital  his  residuary  legatee,  and  they 
derived  from  his  estate  the  sum  of  $11,225. 

The  -issets  of  the  hospital  in  1881  were  estimated 
at  $150000,  In  1882  a  portion  of  the  property 
frontmi,  on  Woodward  Avenue  w:ls  sold  for  the 
sum  of  $71,566. 
Contracts  were 
then  let  foranew 
brick  building, 
in  the  rear  of  the 
-n.l  grounds 
frnniingon  John 


dred  dollars 
entitled 


;o  pr 
pmionite  pr 

subscribers  of 
one  hundred  dol 
lars  ire  entitled 
tohaveapttient 
on  the  bofks 
nd  in  the  c  ire 
ot  the  1  spitdl  fir  i!,,l  t  mo  ithb  of  the  veil  ftr 
tthicl  the  subscription  is  made  Subsinptions  if 
se\ent)  five  dollars  1  \ear  secure  a  similtr  pmilet,e 
for  siv  months  those  of  hfty  dollars  for  four 
months  and  th  se  of  menty  live  dollars  for  ttto 
months  Annu  i\  subscribers  of  any  lesser  sum  are 
entitled  to  have  a  pitient  on  the  books  for  1  time 
equal  to  d  » il  le  the  imount  of  the  subsenptioii  at 
the  est  tbhslied  r-itcs  t  r  j)  ly  patients  Any  person 
church  or  ^ssocutii  n  pivnng  by  succes-sive  aimuU 
subscnptions  i  t  it  il  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
may  claim  the  piiviL^'c  f  the  provision  above 
mentioned 

On  IJecember  3  1867  a  dispensary  f  r  the  poor 
was  opened,  and  on  the  7th  tf  Januarj  fillovMng 
rules  for  its  management  were  adopted.  It  was  to 
be  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  On  February  t,  1869, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Medical  College  established 
in  one  of  the  buildings. 

An  unexpected  and  liberal  bequest  was  made  to 
the  hospital  by  the  will   of    James  Thompson,   of 


N  1  n  ture        ^pnl  13, 

and  the  hospital 
f  rn  -illj  p  e  i  n  June  19  1884  It  w  II  ar  :om- 
n    date  t        huiidrtd  md  fifty  patient 

//  II     /  the   r>i  >idl  s 

The  origin  of  this  institution  dates  frcm  May, 
i860  when  the  I  idies  Christian  Union  was  organ- 
ized Iheir  hrst  iniiuil  report  was  made  on  July  8, 
1861  Soon  after  the  society  was  organized  Mrs. 
H  R  Audrevvsi,a\e  thcuse  of  t  house  on  Lafayette 
Avenue  between  dnswold  and  Shclbv  Streets  and 
here  in  the  summer  of  1660  she  super  n tended  a 
home  for  women  who  wished  to  reform 

In  December  of  the  same  year  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs  S  L  1  apineau  the  home  wasfully 
established.  OnTuesdaj,  February  26,  1862,  it  was 
moved  to  No.  72,  on  ihe  east  side  of  Brush  Street, 
between  Congress  and  Larned  Streets.  Here  the 
society  continued  until  May  23,  1863,  when  they 
removed  to  the  north  side  of  High  Street,  be- 
tween Woodward  Avenue  and  John  R.  Street, 
Their  present   capacious    and  attractive   home,  on 
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the  south  side  of  Warren  Avenue  near  Woodward 
Avenue,  was  dedicated  October  21,  1874.  The 
grounds  cover  eight  lots,  each  thirty  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  were  purchased  in  1868  for 
$3,600.  '  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^[30500 

In  1882  there  was  a  debt  on  the  property  of 
$3500  which  was  secured  b\  a  nitrt^age  gi\en  to 
the  Thompson  Home  ()r  0(d  Lidits  md  that 
orgiuization  al"  held  three  of  the  lots  originally 
purchased  by  the  Home  )f  the  Friendless  duiing 
1883  the  morti,ai,e  Ms  pad  the  lots  ripurthased 
and  the  organiiation  nc  \  m  trol  .11  f  the  prop- 
trt    they  origimllv  purchased 


of  the  committee  are  changed  every  two  mouths. 
In  the  year  1866  the  society  commenced  taking  as 
boarders  the  children  of  widows  and  persons  in  ser- 
vice. In  1875  the  boarding  at  low  rates  of  singk- 
women  needing  a  temporary  home  was  also  made 
a  part  of  their  work. 

The   president's   slatenient    of   the   work   of  tlw 
sMeU  in  1881  is  as  follows; 


!n  1881  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  received  a 
bequest  of  Sio.ooo  from  Mrs.  Fanny  IJavenport 
Waterman,  and  in  1883  the  corporation  becantelhe 
residuary  legatee  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Prentiss,  of  Romeo, 
and  received  from  her  estate  the  sum  of  $8,430. 

Originally  the  society  was  somewhat  broader  in 
its  aim  than  now,  undertaking  the  care  oE  any 
woman  who  wished  to  return  to  a  virtuous  life. 
Now  the  home  is  maintained  rather  as  a  preventive 
of  vice  than  as  a  reformatory  institution,  and  there- 
fore "common  dninkards,  prostitutes,  children  of 
depraved  habits,  persons  bearing  the  taint  of  disease 
or  insanity,  or  who  are  subject  to  fits ;  and  also  pro- 
fane or  hopeles.sly  idle  persons,  or  those  guilty  of 
any  flagrant  vice,  are  not  received."  The  change 
in  purpose  and  in  name  was  made  about  the  time 
the  institution  was  moved  to  High  Street. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  and  to  prevent  the 
application  at  the  home  of  improper  cases,  all  per- 
sons seeking  admission  must  ap|)ly  to  some  one  of 
a  reference  committee  of  seven  ladies,  selected  from 
different  parts  of  the  city  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access. 
Such  persons  as  they  recommend  are  admitted  as 
transient  boarders  free  of  charge.     Two  members 
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The  association  was  incorporated  on  January  (>. 
1863  Its  annual  meeting  is  on  the  hrst  Tue'^ay 
It  Ma\  The  lioard  of  Managers  was  (ina;mallv 
ccn  posed  of  tnentj-hve  members  but  in  1879  tin- 
number  was  [ncreased  to  thirty,  representing  all 
denominations  except  the  Catholic.  In  former  years 
the  society  elected  as  vice-presidents  twenty  or 
thirty  ladies,  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  through  them  received  many  donations;  but  <>i 
lite  the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

1  he  home  is  now  supported  by  subscriptions  of 
$1.00  a  year  from  all  who  wish  to  enroll  themselvc.-^ 
as  members ;  by  \oluntary  donations  of  money,  foinl. 
and  clothing,  and  bj  ^n  annunl  df  nation  reception. 
Among  its  most  generous  contributors  are  many  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  meat  and  \eget  tble  stalls  ai 
the  Central  Market  who  since  i86z  ha\e  filled  thi- 
"Home  basket"  e\er>  \\  ednesdij  and  Saturday 
when  brought  by  bcvs  from  the  home  The  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  the  home  is  about  $4,500. 
This  amount,  however  does  n  it  include  the  value  cf 
articles  donated. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  making  thr 
home  known  to  the  public  I  he  Home  Messenger.' 
was  fir^t  issued  on  December  1  i£68  is  a  monthly 
paper.  It  was  temporarilj  discontinued  m  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  but  wa-s  re\i\eil  as  i  quarterly  in  March, 
1882.  The  society  demed  some  S' --oo  revenue 
froifl  the  sale  of  two  editions  of  the  Home  Messen- 
ger Cook  Book,"  first  published  m  1873  It  was 
compiled  by  !\Irs  Rev  Ceorge  Dufficld  md  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart,  and  is  regnrded  with 
great  favor  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  home  is 
sixtv-five,  and  there  are  accommodations  for  eighty. 
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General  visitors  are  always  welcome,  and  Thursday 
is  especially  set  apart  for  the  friends  of  inmates. 
Sinee  1875  a  teacher  for  the  children  has  been  con- 
stantly employed.  The  principal  officers  have  been  i 
presidents:  i86o-]862,  Mrs,  M.  H.  Webster;  1862- 
[865.  Mrs.  Seth  Reed;  1865-1867,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Howard;  i867-r870,  Mrs.  David  Preston:  1870- 
1875,  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart ;  1875,  Mrs,  W,  M.  John- 
son; 1876-  ,  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart.  Treasurers; 
1860-1867,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Howard;  1867-  ,  Mrs, 
David  Carter.  Recording  Secretaries:  1860-1864, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Oilman;  1864-1866,  Mrs.  Morse  Stew- 
art; [866.  Mrs.  John  H,  Griffith;  1867-1870,  Mrs. 
William  Cakes;  1870-1883,  Mrs.  D,  W.  Brooks; 
1883-        ,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Duncan. 

Mrs.  1).  I'reston  and  Mrs,  Morse  Stewrut  w^re 
elected  special  trustees  in  1S63,  and  were  in  oHice 
in  i8!i8. 

Sf.  Aiifhofi/s  .\falc  Orphan  Asylum. 


\  Roman  Catholic  asylum,  for 
boys  only,  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gratiot 
R<)ad,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  on  the  so-called  Church 
Farm.  The  grounds  embrace  ninety -six  acres. 
The  building  was  ojiened  on  May  26,  1867,  The 
entire  property  is  worth  850,000. 

The  kuid  was  deeded  by  Bishop  Lefevere  to  a 
board  of  twelve  trustees,  consisting  of  tvvo  each 
from  the  following  churches  :  Cathedral  rif  St.  I'eter 
and  St.  I'aiil,  St.  Ann's,  Holy  Trinity.  St.  I'atrick's, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Our  Lady  of  Help.  The 
trustees  became  a  corporate  body  on  January  23, 
1867. 

While  managed  by  the  coqioration,  the  asylum 
was  conducted  by  four  Sisters  of  the  order  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  from  Monroe.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Lady  Superior,  they  received 
Slioo  a  year  each  and  board.  Under  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  trustees,  annual  collections  «'ere  taken 
up  in  the  sis  churches  represented  in  the  board,  and 
they  alone  could  send  orphans  to  the  asylum.  Sub- 
scriptions were  also  obtained  from  individuals,  and 
some  moneys  were  received  from  the  sale  of  farm 
produce.  This  arrangement  did  not  prove  a  success, 
and  on  January  16,  1877,  the  corporation  was  dis- 
solved and  the  property  deeded  to  Bishop  Borgess, 
by  whom  the  institution  was  placed  in  the  care  of 
lay  members  of  the  Franciscan  onier.  and  collections 
in  the  parishes  then  became  voluntary.  The  average 
number  of  orphans  in  the  asylum  is  about  eighty. 
After  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  thirteen  they  are 
either  bound  out  or  other  homes  are  provided. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  were :  I'resi 
dents:  i868-i87r,  M.  B.  Kean  ;  1871-1874,  l>.  J,  D. 
VanDyke;    1874-1877,   Jeremiah   Calnon,     Secre- 


taries: 1867,  Edward  Brennar;  1868-1870.  1',  J.D, 
VanDyke;  1870-1875.  W.  B.  Moran  ;  1875.  George 
H.  Slater:  1876,  I'.  J.  D.  Van  Dyke;  1867-1873, 
William  Buchanan;  1873,  A,  Chapoton;  1874-1877, 
H.  F.  Brownson. 

Women's  Hospital  and  l-'otindlings'  Home. 

It  is  a  iioteHorthy  fact  that  this  institution,  as 
well  as  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  grew  out  of 
organ iaat ions  called  Ladies'  Christian  Unions,  one 
of  which  was  established  in  i860,  and  the  other  in 
1868.  These  Unions  were  originally  designed  for 
rather  different  work  than  that  afterwards  pursued, 
but  both  soon  found  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the 
noble  charities  they  now  carry  forward. 

The  Ladies'  Christian  Union,  auxiliary  to  the 
City  Mission  Board,  was  organized  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  January  29,  1868,  The  society 
held  several  meetings  without  agreeing  definitely  on 
a  particular  line  of  work,  but  finally,  on  October  19, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  establish  a  Women's 
Hospital  and  Foundlings'  Home.  The  plan  met 
with  favor,  and  on  October  28  a  society  was  organ- 

The  building  No,  40  Cass  Avenue  was  rented, 
and  on  November  1 1  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Howe,  M.  U., 
was  placed  in  charge.  The  incorporation  of  the 
society  took  place  on  June  5,  1869,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 2  of  the  same  year  tlie  City  Mission  Board 
transferred  its  property  to  this  organization.  This 
was  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  lot  No,  499  Bcaubien  Street,  ccsting 
$2,000,  A  very  successful  fair,  in  the  fall  of  1870, 
enabled  them  to  complete  the  payment  in  full. 

In  April,  1872,  they  sold  the  property  and  pur- 
chased five  lots  on  Putnam  Avenue,  removing  tem- 
porarily to  one  of  the  Har|)er  Hospital  buildings. 
In  July  following  they  sold  the  Putnam  Avenue  lots 
and  bought  a  property  on  the  west  side  of  Thir- 
teenth between  Linden  and  Mulberry  Streets.  The 
lots  cost  $3,000.  Here  their  home  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $14,000,  and  formally  opened  on  January  zo, 
1876, 

The  institution  is  designed  to  accommodate 
foundlings  and  \\'onien  about  to  become  mothers. 
Most  of  the  patii^nts  are  unmarried,  and  more  than 
two  thirds  are  from  other  States  or  from  Canada. 

All  applications  for  admission  are  passed  upon 
by  an  advisory  committee,  but  no  foundlings  are 
sent  away.  The  admission  fee  for  patients  is  $20, 
and  is  reckoned  as  payment  for  board  at  the  rate  of 
from  $3.00  10  $10.00  per  week,  accortllng  to  size 
and  location  of  room.  While  these  are  the  terms, 
residents  of  the  State  are  never  refused  admission 
for  want  of  means,  but  received  without  regard  to 
creed,  color,  or  nationality.  The  price  of  board  for 
infants  is  from  $1,00  to  $3. 00  per  week.     The  so- 
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t  home  for  sick 


ciety  hope  eventually  to  provide 
poor,  whetlier  women  or  children. 

The  hospital  can  accommodate  forty  women  and 
eighty  children,  and  a  yearly  average  of  one  hundred 
women  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children 
are  cared  for.     It  i^^  supported  by  membership  dues, 


1  I  entertainments,  anil   fee; 

1  he  ann  al       p        s  a   de  from  the  articles  coii- 

b  ed  a  e  dbou  $2500,  Since  April,  1877, 
rei  J,  ous  se  VI  es  ha  e  been  held  every  Sahbath  by 
M  s  J  E  to  e  II  rian  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association:  _and  her  ministrations,  ren- 
dered not  only  at  the  Home,  but  afterwards,  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  many  unfortunate  women. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  this  tharity 
has  been  its  Ilaby  Receptions.  The  first  of  these 
was  held  June  10,  1 874,  when  twenty-six  little  oiv^s, 
dressed  in  their  best  and  decorated  with  ribbons, 
received  their  friends.  Attached  to  the  breast  iii 
each  child  was  a  card  bearing  its  name  and  age.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight,  and  one  that  appealed  so  strongly 
to  compassionate  hearts,  that  at  the  second  recep- 
tion, in  the  following  December,  only  one  of  the 
twenty-six  remained. 

The  annual  meeting  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January.  The  board  is  composed  of  two  ladies 
from  each  of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  prop- 
erty is  held  by  eleven  trustees.  The  chief  ofFiceis 
have  been:  Presidents:  1868,  Mrs.  R.  Hawley; 
1869-1871.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Page:  1871-1876,  Mrs,  K. 
Hawley;  1876-1878,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Joy;  1878-1881, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Bagley:  1881-  ,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Joy. 
Recording  secretaries:  1S68-1871,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Lane;  1871,  Mrs.  M.  J.  E.  Millar;  1872-1874,  Mrs. 
F.B.Terry;   1S74-1878,   Mrs.  G.  M.Lane;   1878- 


1881,  Mrs.  Richard  Macauley;  18S1-  .  Mrs.  J. 
S.  Conklin.  Treasurers;  1868,  Mrs.  Z.  R.  l!roj;k- 
way;  1869.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Andrews;  1870-1873.  Mrs. 
H.  Glover;  1873.  Mrs.  W.  H.  lironson  ;  1874-1876. 
Mrs.J.  P.Gilmore;  1876,  Mrs  G.N.Fletcher;  1877- 
1885,  Mrs.  A.  W.Rice;   1885-         ,  Mrs,  C.  E.  Fox. 

House  of  Provideme, 
This  home  for  destitute  and  abandoned  children, 
and  !jing-m  hospital  for  unfortunate  and  destitute 
[Linales  is  Lunducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with 
'lister  Mar)  Stell  t  in  charge.  It  was  organized  in 
1869  and  ineorporated  in  1872.  It  cares  for  chil- 
dien  until  they  are  six  yeara  of  age,  after  which 
time  the)  arc  given  for  adoption  or  transferred  to 
an  orphan  a-sylum.  It  has  in  its  care  a  yearly  aver- 
at.e  of  one  hundred  and  ten  children  and  seventy 

I  ht  home  opened  in  August,  1869,  was  originally 
situated  on  I  ourteenth  Avenue,  between  Dalzellc 
ind  Mdrantette  Streets.  On  March  24,  1876,  it 
was  ino%ed  to  the  Old  Beaubien  homestead,  on  the 
northwest  comtr  of  St.  Antoine  and  Elizabeth 
Streets,  The  house  is  maintained  by  sums  paid 
for  board  and  by  voluntary  donations.  The  tost  of 
maintenance,  including  probable  value  of  contribu- 
tions of  food,  is  about  §4,000  per  year.  The  prop- 
erty is  worth  $20,000. 

The  Eviuii^clical  Lutheran  Orphan  Aid  Soa'eiy. 
Although  not  located  in  the  city  this  institution 
IS  practically  one  of  the  ch  inties  of  Detroit  Re\ 
G  Specl.hard  nas  the  founder  and  first  teacher  of 
the  society  which  was  organized  March  10  1873 


and  imorporitcrl  <n  \pril  t,  following  It  wn 
ori[,inally  located  at  Rovil  Oak  where  the  societ) 
procured  twent\  three  acres  of  land  Subsequentlj 
It  was  removed  to  Norris  where  it  makes  use  of 
t«ent>  acres  of  hnd  donated  by  Colonel  Norris 
The  building  tost  $1  j  500  and  was  dedicated  July 
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25.  1S75.    The  annuai  meeting  is  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  March. 

Any  member  of  Trinity  or  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
churches  may  be  a  metnber  of  this  society.  Its  par- 
ticular object  is  to  educate  orjjhans  and  deaf  mutes. 
The  actually  desiitnti;  are  admitted  free;  others  pay 
not  more  than  $120  each  per  year.  Sixty  children 
can  be  accommodated,  and  the  average  attendance 
Is  thirty-three.  The  total  yearly  expenses  are  about 
$3,ocx>.  Contributions  for  its  support  are  taken  up 
in  the  churches.  Rev.  J.  A.  Huegli,  the  first  pre- 
sident, served  until  March  14.  1878.  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Rohe.  In  1883  Rev.  J.  A. 
Huegli  was  again  ser 
ving.  C.  H.  Beyc 
the  first  secretary,  sti 
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tion,  embracing  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Scott, 
Hale,  Orleans,  and  IJequindre  Streets,  was  donated 
by  iSishop  Borgess,  and  in  1881  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  85,000.  The  house  was  erected  p.t  a  cost 
of  $22,000,  and  occupied  on  October  i,  1876.  An 
additional  building,  costing  Ji-4i'w,  was  con- 
structed, and  opened  on  October  8,  1882.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pc[*sons  can 
dated.  The  funds  for  these  ( 
tained  from  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  and 
from  other   benevolent  individuals. 

The   home  is  maintained   without  any  regular 
revenue.     The  Little  Sisters  go  about  from  day  to 
g      h 
PP 


J/,iU,in  Bcr. 


This  society  wa. 
organized  A])ril  30 
1873,  and  incorpor 
ated  July  21,  1875 
It  holds  regular  meet 
ings  the  second  Mon 
day  of  each  month 
The  ofTiccL-s  are  elec- 
ted  quarterly.  It 
numbers  about  thirty 
members,  who  pa) 
yearly  dues  of  $6.00 
each.  Its  special  ob 
jects  are  to  assis 
members  in  the  case 
of  sickness,  provide 
for  funerals  in  the  e\ 
members  in  obtaining    n 

Officers.  —  Presidents 
1877.  A.  Dondero;     8 
mieri;   1879,  W.  De  1    n 
E.  Bartley:  1S82,  A.  D 
Secretaries:  1873,  A  Pn 

1875,  G.  Conu;    1876  n  8  P 

Poll;  1S79-1881,  P.  Palmieri;  1881,  J.  Dondero; 
18S2.  F.  Pauli;  1883,  G.  Martello.  Treasurers: 
1873-1877,  V.  Forni;  1877,  A.  Dondero;  1878- 
i83o.V.Fomi;  1880  and  1881,  A.  Dondero;  1882. 
P.  Pauli;  1883,  A.  Dondero. 

The  Utile  Sisters'  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor. 
The  Sisters  in  charge  of  this  home  were  in\-ited 
here  by  Bishop  Borgess  in  1872.  Their  first  home, 
the  old  Piquette  House,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fort  Street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue,  was  opened 
May  20,  [874,  with  twenty  inmates;  the  use  of  the 
house  was  given  by  its  owners.     Their  present  loca- 


P  P 


J 


dD      mb 
*     Th  p    p 


n                       S          ^  A    h    g        h 

ti                                   pe  d        w        u       d  d 

b              M        C  dm    ed  f  om 

w  kd            d                     s 

S     d 

TJie  llioiiipson  Home  for  Old  Ladies. 
This  organisation,  up  to  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  its  own  home,  made  use  of  part  of  the 
building  owned  by  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 
Association  on  Warren  Avenue.  The  institution 
owes  its  existence  to  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  David 
Thompson,  who  in  1874  contributed  the  sum  of 
Jio,ooo  in  cash  as  a  fund  for  its  establishment. 
This  money  was  transferred  to  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless  fur  a  mortgage  of  $3,500  and  three  lots 
on  Warren  Avenue ;  the  loan  was  repaid  and  the 
lots  redeemed  in  1S83.  In  December,  1882.  Mrs. 
Thompson  made  a  further  donation,  purchasing  a 
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lot  for  the  hume  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Cass 
and  Hancock  Avenues;  the  lot  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  on  Cass  by  one  liundred  and  fifty- 
four  on  Hancock  Avenue,  and  cost  $5,900.  On  this 
property,  during  1884.  she  completed  the  erection 
of  an  elegant  and  substantial  structure,  '>i\t\  bv 
ninety  feet,  containing  forty  rooms.  The  buildm^ 
h;u-;  a  tower  eighty  feet  high  and  the  entire  cost 
reached  fully  $32,000,  all  provided  by  the  generous 
donor.     It  was  formally  opened  October  22.  1^84, 

A  society  for  the  management  of  the  home  was 
incorporated  on  April  10,  1875.  The  annual  meet- 
ing is  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a  home 
foraged  wi 


managed  by  a  board  of  thirty-two  trustees,  who, 
with  the  other  officers,  must  in  ail  cases  be  ladies 
belonging  to  or  attending  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  city.  The  trustees  elect  the  officers  from 
their  own  number.  The  thirty-two  trustees  named 
m  the  articles  of  incorporation  «'ere  divided  into 
four  classes  of  eight  persons  eai'h,  and  one  of  these 
classes  goes  out  of  office  every  year. 

The  annual  expenses  are  about  $1,500,  and  the 
home  IS  supported  by  donations  and  Interest  on  the 
admission  fees.    The  officers  have  been : 

Presidents :  1 875-1 877,  Mrs.  David  Preston ;  1 877- 

,  Mrs.  Uavid  Thompson.     Secretaries:    1875- 

1882,  Miss    E.  P.  Kirby;    1882,  Mrs.  J.,S.  New- 


eept  on  their 
order.  No  per 
son  is  admitted 

sided  in  Mithi 
gan  during  the 
ten  years  pre- 
ceding her  application,  unless  by  the 
vote  o(  not  less  than  sixteen  of  the  managers  pres- 
ent at  a  regular  meeting.  Persons  under  sixty  years 
of  age  are  not  admitted  either  as  boarders  or  pen- 
sioners, unless  by  a  vote  of  tivo  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  managers.  All  candidates  for  admission 
must  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  the  respec- 
tability of  their  character  and  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct.  Pending  admission,  each  person  is  re- 
ceived on  a  probation  of  three  months,  after  which 
time  the  Board  of  Managers  acts  definitely  on  the 
case,  and  if  not  confirmed  as  a  permanent  inmate, 
the  admission  fee,  which  is  not  less  than  $300,  after 
rleductingboardal  the  rateof  three  dollars  per  week, 
is  returned. 

The  business  of  the  corporation  is  controlled  and 


gqrd  to  it  was 
held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Young 
Men  s  Christian 
Assoc  ation.   Its 


adOjDted  April  26,  officers  were  elected  May  4.  and 
the  suciety  was  incorporated  December  3,  1877. 

The  annua!  meeting  is  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April.  Twenty  lady  trustees,  who  must  be  mem- 
bers of  Protestant  churches,  elect  the  officers  and 
also  the  executive  committee  of  five  ladies,  who 
meet  weekly.  The  home  was  opened  on  May  28, 
1877,  in  a  portion  of  the  Haigh  lilock  on  Jefferson 
Avenue.  It  was  afterwards  moved  to  No,  41  Con- 
gress Street  West;  then,  on  June  6,  1 881,  to  No.  78, 
north  side  of  the  same  street,  and  on  April  25,  1883, 
to  No.  i2oCassStreet,  In  1887  they  purchased  the 
lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Adams  Avenue  and 
Clifford  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  during 
1888  expect  to  complete  abuilding  of  their  own.  It 
is  desFgned  to  afford  a  safe  and  respectable  boarding 
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place  for  girls  and  women  who  are  temporarily  out 
of  employment,  arid  has  an  average  of  twenly-one 
boarders  paying  at  the  rate  of  $z.oo  per  week. 
Giris  employed  in  stores  and  shops,  H'hose  homes 
are  far  from  their  places  of  business,  find  here  a 
pleasant  resting  place  and  a  good  dinner  for  the 
small  sum  of  fifteen  cents.  In  connection  with 
this  work  an  intelligence  office  is  maintained,  which, 
from  the  first,  has  been  wonderfully  useful.  Appli- 
cants for  help  pay  fifty  cents;  those  seeking  places 
pay  fees  of  twenty-tive  cents  each,  and  these  sums 
do  much  towards  sustaining  the  institution  No 
recommendations  are  given  or  required  other  than 
such  as  ordinary  good  judgment  would  dictate. 
During  the  year  1886  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
women  were  provided  with  steady  employment,  and 
a  large  number  with  occasional  work. 

In  addition  to  supplying  help  in  the  city,  hun- 
dreds of  giris  have  been  rescued  from  temj>tation 
by  being  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  State .  when 
thus  sent  out  of  the  city,  both  iheir  character  and 
that  of  the  place  10  which  they  go  are  carefully  in- 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  home  are  about 
8;,ooo,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  society  to  make  it 
self-sustaining. 

The  following  officers  have  served  :  Presidents: 

1877,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bagley ;  1878,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Richard- 
son ;   1879,   Mrs.   L.   B.   Austin;   1880.   Mrs.  J.   li. 
MuUiken;  1881-1884,  Mrs.  W.  F.Linn;  1884.  Mrs. 
J.  IJ.  Mulliken;  1885,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Linn  ;  1886- 
Mrs.  J,   K.   Uurnham.     Corresponding  Secretaries ; 

1878,  Mrs,  M.  J.  E.  Millar;  1879,  Mrs.  L.B.  Austin  ; 
]88o,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Linn;  1881.  Mrs.  J,  B.  Mulliken; 
i882-i88j.  Mrs.  M.H.  Marsh;  1884,  Mrs.  H.Gard- 
ner; 1885  ,  Mrs.  Belle  W.  Reynolds.  Re- 
cording Secretaries;  1877.  Mrs.  J.N.  Fuller;  1878, 
Mrs.  S,  Nay;  1879-1882,  Miss  A.  M.Harrah  ;  i88z, 
Mrs.  H.  N.  P.  Blodgett ;  1883.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Chaney  ; 
1884-1886,  Miss  Emma  Hayward  ;  1886-  ,  Mrs. 
r.ou  Burt.  Treasurers:  1877,  J.  B.  H.  Bratshaw; 
1878  and  1879.  G.  W,  Hoffman:  t88o,  Mrs.  IraD. 
IJush;  i88r.  Miss  Gertrude  iianks  ;  1882,  Mrs,  M, 
H. Marsh;  1883,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bloss;  i884-i886,Mrs. 
H.  A,  Chaney;   1886-         ,  Mrs,  A.  C.  Bacon. 


Zoar  Asylum  of  Zion  German  Reformed 
Church. 
This  asylum  was  incorporated  in  [880,  and  estab- 
lished in  1881,  by  the  church  above  named.  Its 
grounds  consist  of  thirty  lots  in  Springwelis  on 
Harvey  Street,  between  the  River  Road  and  Fort 
Street.  They  cost  $5,500;  the  building  cost  82,336, 
and  was  opened  April  i,  1882.  In  January,  1887, 
e  thirty-six  orphans  and  ten  widows 
X  men. 


The  Detroit  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten 
Association. 
This  society  was  organized  and  incorporated 
November  2i,  1881,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Preston.  The  object'  is  to  provide  a 
place  where  children  from  infants  up  to  six  years 
old  can  be  cared  for  and  taught  while  iheir  parents 
are  at  work,  on  payment  of  five  cents  a  day  for  each 
child.  Further  amounts  necessary  fo  sustain  the 
institution  are  obtained  by  membership  fees  of 
$2.00  per  year  and  voluntary  donations  from  those 
favoring  this  practical  charity.  Luther  Beecher 
gave  the  society  Lots  17  and  iS  on  the  north  side 
of  Church  Street,  at  head  of  Tenth,  valued  at  about 
$2,500,  and  in  1882  a  brick  building  costing  15,000 
was  erected  thereon.  It  was  formally  opened  on 
January  18. 1883. 

The  first  trustees  wtrt.  Mrs.  Newell  Avery,  Mrs. 
Z.  Eddy,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Wiley,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Richard- 
son. Mrs.  D.  V.  Bell,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Buhl,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Kallmann,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Champion,  Mrs.  William 
Keavey,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Marsh,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Preston, 
and  Mr.  Hoyt  Post. 

The  first  officers  of  the  society  were  :  President. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Preston ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Hammond ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Anthony ;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  H.  E.  Champion.  In  1883,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Itsell  became  Secretary  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  (jibbs 
Treasurer. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
This  institution  was  inaugurated  on  November 
22,  1883,  by  five  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  arrived  here  from  St.  Louis  on  that 
day.  In  anticipation  of  their  arrival  the  property 
known  as  the  Ward  residence  at  No.  792  Fort  Street 
West,  near  Nineteenth  Street,  was  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  8^4,000.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
reclaim  fallen  women  and  to  rescue  those  in  danger 
of  going  astray. 

Grace  Hospital. 
This  institution,  now  in  process  of  erection,  is 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Willis  Avenue 
and  John  R.  Street.  The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  370 
feet  on  Willis  Avenite  and  of  161  feet  on  John  R. 
Street,  and  is  worth  fully  $30,000.  It  was  given,  in 
1869,  by  Amos  Chaffee,  an  old  and  well-known 
citizen,  as  a  site  for  a  Homosopathic  Hospital,  but 
at  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  with  suffi- 
cient time  or  ability  to  secure  the  utilization  of  the 
gift,  and  Mr.  Chaffee  was  left  tn  even  pay  the  taxes 
on  his  munilicent  donation.  During  1879  a  society 
called  The  Detroit  Honiffiopathic  Association  was 
incorporated,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  the  gift  or  proceed  with  the  work  of  securing 
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a  hospital  aniil  August  2Z,  1886,  when,  in  course  of 
a  conversation  upon  the  subject,  James  McMillan 
sai<l  to  Dr,  C.  A.  Walsh.  '■  I  wish  you  would  have 
Mr.  Lloyd  prepare  plans  tor  a  hospital  building  to 
cost  8100,000,  and  I  will  pay  for  its  erection."  Soon 
afterwards,  John  S.  Newberry  engaged  to  give 
$100,000  as  an  endowment  to  provide  for  the  run- 
ning espenses. 

After  these  gifts  were  made  known.  Mr.  Chaffee 
very  generously  conveyed  the  title  to  the  land, 
which  had  reverted  to  him.  The  only  condition 
made  to  the  gifts  was  that  the  hospital  be  main- 
tained forever  free  to  all  needing  its  offices  and 
unable  to  pay  for  its  benefits. 

The  building  is  intended  to  be  a  model  structure, 
and  when  completed  will  be  turned  over  to  the  care 
of  the  following  trustees:  James  McMillan,  H.  R. 
Newberry,  Don  M.Dickinson.  D.  M.  Ferry,  Ransom 
(JiHis,  J,  B.  Mulliken.  M.  S.  Smith  and  Dr.  C.  A. 
Walsh. 

Ih-tnnt  Emergency  Hospital. 
This  hospital,  located  at  the  junction  of  Michigan 
Avenue.  Porter  and  Second  Streets,  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  humane  institution.  The  building  cost 
about  $30,000,  and  was  opened  March  i,  1888. 
The  design  is  lo  treat  immediately  all  cases  of  acci- 
dent or  sudden  ailment,  and  the  services  rendered 
are  entirely  free.  Its  ambulance  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  any  in  the  city,  and  is  tilted  with  a  variety 
of  appliances  for  the  benefit  of  patients,  to  be  used 
if  needed  while  the  patients  are  being  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  or  their  homes,  A  free  dispensary  is  also 
maintained.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Detroit  Association  of  Charities. 

The  list  of  charitable  institutions  may  well  be 
concluded  with  this  society,  which  co-operates  with 
and  seeks  to  make  more  effective  the  work  of  all 
the  others.  In  j  883  fifty-two  different  churches  and 
charities  availed  themselves  of  its  knowledge  and  its 
methods. 

The  special  object  of  the  association  is  to  prevent 
imposition,  repress  street  begging,  and  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  honest  and  deserving  poor.  It 
seeks  to  assist  charitable  societies  and  the  public 
generally  to  direct  their  benevolence  into  channels 
where  it  will  do  good  rather  than  harm.  To  this 
end  the  association  investigates  the  cases  of  all 
applicants  for  relief  who  may  appeal  to  citizens, 
church  societies,  charitable  institutions,  or  city  offi- 
cers. The  city  is  divided  into  convenient  districts 
for  investigation,  with  an  office  and  committee  for 
each  district,  and  a  central  office  at  lo  Merrill  Block. 
The  association  undertakes  to  furnish  suitable  em- 
ployment to  those  in  need  of  work,  and  gives  orders 


for  meals  and  lodgings,  which  are  good  only 
when  endorsed  by  the  police  oflicer  in  charge  of 
the  central  station.  Professional  beggars  and 
those  unworthy  of  aid  are  thus  detected,  as  all 
applicants  are  brought  under  the  eye  of  this  one 

By  the  efforts  of  the  association,  a  law  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  purposely  neglect 
to  provide  for  their  families,  was  passed,  and  its 
influence  has  been  salutary  in  many  cases.  The 
expenses  for  1883  were  $2,067,  obtained  chiefly 
from  subscriptions. 

In  1883,  2,236  cases  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  association ;  workwas  obtained  for  1,309  persons, 
and  the  needs  of  all  looked  after. 

The  society  was  first  established  in  1S78,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Morse  Stewart.  It  was 
reorganized  on  April  22,  1880.  The  presidents  have 
been:  1878-1880,  C.eorge  C.  LangUon;  1880-1881, 
L.L. Barbour;  1882,  C.  C.Trowbridge  ;  1883-1886. 
G.  V,  N.Lothrop;  1887-  ,  H.  K.  Clarke.  The 
secretaries  have  been:  1878-1880,  W.  H.  Smith: 
i88o-i883,J(.hn  Stirling;  1883-1886,  R.  R.Elholt; 
)886-         ,  J.  A.  Post. 

The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  various 
private  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions 
reaches  fully  $650,000,  and  the  total  yearly  expenses 
foot  up  about  835,000,  nearly  1.000  persons  being 
cared  for. 

Mrs.  Morse  Stewart. 

The  hi-story  of  the  charities  of  Detroit  may  be 
appropriately  concluded  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  Duffield  Stewart,  only 
daughter  of  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  and  Isa- 
belld  Graham  Bethune  Duffield.  Mrs.  Stewart 
was  notably  prominent  in  the  founding  of  several 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  city  charities,  and 
greatly  infiuential  inavarictyof  philanthropic  enter- 

Her  father,  for  thirty  years  the  pastor  of  tlic 
First  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  Detroit,  was  nulcd 
as  a  ]>reacher,  a  man  of  deep  and  varied  learning, 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  religious  literature 
of  his  day.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
educational  development  of  his  adopted  State,  above 
all  in  the  Michigan  University,  of  whose  Board  of 
R  g         I  f      m     y  >     rs  "  d 
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in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mrs, 
Stewart's  paternal  grandfather  was  chajilaiii  to  the 
first  American  Congress,  and  because  of  liia  staunch 
loyalty  to  the  Union  cause,  was  known  as  "the  fight- 
ing parson."  Upon  lier  mother's  side  she  was  the 
grand-daugiiterofDivieBethune,alfadingmerchant 
in  the  city  <it  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tur)'.  His  intellectual  ability,  skill,  and  enei^y  gave 
him  a  prominent  place  among  the  business  men  of 
his  time,  and  though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
left  a  handsome  est[ite  to  his  family.  Mrs.  Stewart's 
great-grandmother  was  the  Isabella  Graham,  so  well 
known  for  her  benevolent  and  charitable  work,  and 
elevated  religious  character.  She  is  enshrined  in 
the  memory  of  many  now  living  as  a  type  of  that 
rare  union  of  faith  and  works  which  designates  the 
true  follower  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  remem- 
bered as  the  founder  of  the  first  orphan  asylum 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  philanthropy  of  !sa- 
belki  Graham,- in  the  arilor  and  energy  of  "the 
fighting  parson,"  in  the  religious  zeal  and  mental 
ability  of  her  father,  we  can  easily  trace  the  s:tme 
(Hialilies  which  were  so  noticeably  prominent  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Stewart.  .She  was  accustomed  to  s|>cak 
of  her  pious  ancestry  as  her  "glorious  heritage," 
and  her  life  made  it  evident  that  other  things  besides 
money  are  transmitted  to  a  child,  that  the  mysteri- 
ous and  infinitely  more  important  inheritance  called 
character,  those  tendencies  for  good  or  evil  which 
influence  future  generations  long  after  we  are  for- 
gotten, are  even  more  surely  transniitted. 

In  the  winter  of  183S-9,  when  nine  years  of  age, 
Mrs.  Stewart  came  to  Detroit,  and  this  city  was 
her  home  ever  after.  She  was  married  on  April  6, 
1852,  to  Dr.  Morse  Stewart, and  became  the  mother 
of  six  children,  five  of  whom  survive  her.  Al- 
though her  married  life  was  one  of  great  happiness, 
she  was  not  exempt  from  the  many  cares  and  duties 
inseparable  from  the  management  of  a  large  house- 
'  hold,  and  the  education  of  a  family.  She  was  an 
unusually  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  in  the  sick 
room  was  a  skillful,  tender  and  unwearied  nnrse. 
Her  charity  truly  "began  at  home,"  and  all  other 
work  was  set  asiile  if  husband  or  children  needed  her 
services.  Her  heart,  however,  was  too  large  to  be 
wholly  confined  to  the  domestic  circle,  or  absorbed 
by  the  duties  which  with  many  women  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  limited  activity.  She  longed  to  comfort 
and  help  the  sorrowful  and  unhappy  outside  of  the 
sheltered  and  fortunate  home  which  Providence  had 
given  her.  Her  work  in  connection  with  the  public 
charities  of  Detroit  began  in  i860,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  Mrs.  Stew- 
art  was  the  first  to  propose  the  organization  of  this 
mstltution,  always  held  a  prominent  place  upon  its 
Board,  and  for  many  years  served  as  its  president, 
and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  her  decease.     In 
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connection  with  this  institution  she  established  and 
for  many  years  edited  the  "  Home  Messenger,"  and 
it  subsequently  became  the  organ  of  several  of  the 
Protestant  charities  of  the  city.  The  idea  of  an 
"Old  Ladies'  Home"  was  also  first  conceived  by 
her,  and  was  atrried  out  through  the  liberality 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  who  fully  and  com- 
pletely equipped  and  endowed  the  commodious 
establishment  known  as  "The  Thompson  Home 
for  Old  Ladies."  As  is  indicated  elsewhere,  the 
organization  of  the  Detroit  Association  of.  Chari- 
ties was  also  due  to  Mrs.  Stevvari's  untiring  labor. 
In  1875-6,  while  in  Europe,  she  became  inter- 
ested in  a  similar  system  then  existing  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  procured  papers  and  descriptions 
of  its  methods  of  «ork.  and  upon  her  return  liome 
devised  a  plan  for  adapting  it  to  Detroit.  She 
then  communicated  with  the  Mayor,  asking  him  to 
call  a  metfiing  of  citizens  to  consider  the  subject. 
The  Mayor  responded  promptly,  a  meeting  was 
called  at  his  office,  and  as  a  result  the  Association 
of  Charities  was  organized,  and  has  been  in  con- 
tinne<l  existence  and  working  order  since  that  time. 
The  last  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  many  good  works,  and 
one  which  enlisted  her  warmest  sympathies,  was 
the  establishing  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. Her  former  work  had  been  more  for  those 
who  had  liecome  helpless  and  dependent,  but  it  had 
been  the  desire  of  her  life  to  see  young  women  so 
trained  to  self-support  and  self-reliance  that  if 
reverses  came  they  might  be  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  maintain  the  self-respect  which 
comes  from  honest  and  independent  labor,  and  as 
all  good  training  must  have  a  genuine  religious  fiasis, 
she  wished  the  institution  to  partake  of  the  nature 
o(  a  Christian  school  and  home.  In  order  to  meet 
theseTiemands  the  Woman's  Christian  Association 
was  established.  Womanly  sympathy,  however, 
has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  benevolence,  and  the 
work  has  not  been  wholly  confined  to  women,  in 
several  instances  helpless  boys  and  men,  tor  wliom 
no  other  refuge  seemed  open,  have  been  aided  and 
cared  for.  It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Mrs.  Stew- 
art to  see  this  organization  established  in  a  home  of 
its  own.  The  last  effort  in  which  she  was  engaged 
was  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  her  hopes  and 
expectations,  she  said  ;  "  I  have  done  what  I  could ; 
my  plans  and  methods  may  not  prevail,  but  I  have 
no  concern  about  ultimate  success;  it  is  Christ's 
work,  and  He  will  take  care  of  it."  Her  associate 
members  on  the  Board  were  greatly  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  their  President,  but  feel  as  she  did.  that  the 
work  is  "  Christ's  work,"  and  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  redouble  their  energy  now  that  their  strong 
ad\-iser  is  taken  away.  In  reviewing  the  long  list  oi 
Mrs.  Stewart's  benevolent  works.it  may  also  be  stated 
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that  Detroit  owes  Harper  Hospital  to  .-i  suggestion 
made  by  her.  Tlie  tacts  are  tliat  when  Mr.  Haq>er 
decided  to  make  his  will  he  sent  for  his  old  friend 
and  pastor,  Dr.  Diirrield.  and  told  him  that  his  de- 
sign was  to  leave  his  large  property  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit.  Ur.  Dullield 
advised  differently,  but  said  if  he  wished  to  give 
his  property  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, making  tlie  clinrch  his  almoner,  he  would 
take  the  matter  under  cons  iile  rati  on  and  advise  with 
him  further.  Mr.  Harper  then  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  his  intention  to  convey  his 
property  through  him,  as  he  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity.  Subsequenlly  Dr.  Duffield 
brought  up  the  subject  in  his  own  home,  remarking 
that  the  church  had  no  need  of  such  a  property, 
and  that  he  was  somewhat  pu^.jled  as  to  how  to 
advise  Mr.  Harper.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart, 
then  said :  "  Father,  Dr.  Stewart  says  the  charity 
Detroit  especially  needs  is  a  Protestant  hospital." 
"  That's  true,"  was  the  reply,  and  as  the  result  of 
this  conversation  Mr.  Harper's  gift  was  directed  to 
the  founding  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name. 
Nancy  Martin's  contribution  to  the  same  object  was 
also  made  out  of  her  regard  for,  and  confidence  in. 
Dr.  Duffield.  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  knew  her  well, 
had  frequent  conversations  with  her  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  property  in  the  line  of  the  same  charity 
upon  which  Mr.  Harper  had  decided,  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  Mrs.  Stewart  always  felt  a  re- 
gret that  the  contribution  of  Nancy  Martin  had  not 
received  the  same  recognition  as  that  of  Mr.  Har- 
per. She  felt  that  a  maternity  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospital  should  have  commemorated 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

Among  other  works  carried  out  by  the  wonderful 
energy  and  executive  ability  of  Mrs,  Stewart  was 
one  of  a  patriotic  character.  During  the  dark  days 
of  our  civil  war,  she  opened  a  correspondence 
throughout  the  State  soliciting  supplies  for  the  sol- 
diers and  tendering  the  use  of  her  own  residence 
as  a  place  to  receive,  arrange,  and  ship  them. 
Her  suggestions  brought  a  quick  and  generous 
response,  and  for  weeks  she  worked  almost  single- 
handed,  shipping  supplies  by  rail  and  express  to 
various  points  where  Michigan  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned, and  when  the  work  so  enlarged  as  to  require 
more  help,  she  turned  it  over  to  an  organization 
composed  of  representative  ladies  in  the  city  and 
State. 

Ill  its  early  days  Mrs.  Stewart  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Ahttle  mission  called  the  "Bethel"  was  also  for  a 
long  time  with  her  a  favorite  place  for  Christian  work. 
She  met  a  class  who  gathered  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  Bible  readings,  and  no  meetings  were  so  well 
attended  as  those  when  she  presided.     She  was  a 


faionte  tcicher  divajs  h  id  a  tie  ir  appthenson 
of  lier  subject  iiid  a  h'ip|>\  ind  In  id  manner  of 
presenting  her  thoughts  Interested  in  all  objects 
for  the  ele\ation  of  society  Mrs  Stewart  took  a 
prominent  part  m  organizing  the  Art  Loan  P  xhibi 
tion  of  1885  whose  complete  success  pa\ed  the 
way  for  the  present  beautitui  Museum  of  Art  of 
which  Detroit  is  jiistlj  proud  Those  who  worked 
with  Mrs  Stew-irt  f  r  tins  object  will  remember 
days  of  discouragement  n  hen  but  for  her  energy 
the  work  might  have  Ijecn  abmdoned 

This  brief  outline  of  a  hfe  work  hllel  with  a 
njble  benevolence  gives  but  d  funt  uk  1  of  her 
Striking  character  She  possessed  a  hue  personal 
presence  and  1  dignified  bearing  a  brilliant  mind 
str  'nnly  tendi  ig  to  intellectu  d  pursuits  w  ith 
souiil  giff;  and  a  harm  of  miniier  which  made 
her  remarkable  m  any  circle  She  willini^ly  put 
aside  all  personal  in  lalj,eiue  gave  up  study  in 
tthuh  she  delighted  and  society  of  which  she  was 
an  ornament  to  work  for  others  It  mattered  not 
who  they  were  the  soldier  the  orphan  the  old  the 
young  helpless  childhood  or  more  helpless  ai^e  the 
honest  and  self-respecting  poor,  or  the  fallen  and  de- 
graded, all  alike  came  under  her  ministry.  As  none 
were  beneath  the  compassion  of  her  Divine  Master, 
so  none  were  beyond  the  pale  of  her  sympathy  and 
aid.  The  inspiration  to  such  a  life  must  always  he 
love  to  God,  which  finds  its  expression  in  love  to 
man,  but  to  accomplish  her  work  other  qualities 
were  necessary,  and  these  she  possessed  abundantly. 
She  had  a  clear  mind,  great  power  of  organization,  a 
serene  cheerfulness  which  never  faltered,  and  the 
facile  and  ready  use  of  her  pen.  These  were  among 
the  gifts  which  enabled  her  to  do  so  much,  but 
greater  than  all  was  her  unwavering  faith  that 
Divine  assistance  would  certainly  be  given  to  all 
earnest  Christian  endeavor. 

AH  her  work  seemed  cumulative  in  character;  it 
was  continually  being  amphfied  and  rounded  out 
into  greater  beauty,  usefulness  and  perfection. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  her  beautiful  life  came 
to  a  close,  and  rarely  has  such  a  bereavement 
fallen  upon  the  city  as  came  upon  Detroit  on  the 
morning  of  May  27,  1888,  when  the  announcement 
was  made  of  her  sudden  decease.  She  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  a  noble  life  of  active  benevolence,  and 
the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  lost  in  her  one 
of  its  most  able  supporters.  It  is,  however,  a  use- 
ful lesson  to  other  lives  to  learn  how  much  good 
can  be  accomplished,  how  many  charitable  enter- 
prises established,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
of  one  large-hearted  and  high-minded  woman. 
The  benefit  of  such  a  life  is  ni)t  ended  in  the  grave, 
for  the  remerabrani-e  of  her  untiring  labors  for  the 
destitute  and  unforruMte  must  stimulate  others  to 
follow  in  the  same  p;itli. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 


early  methons  ok  cublishint..— the  first  newspapers.— the  newspaper 

(;raveyard,-ijvin(;  papers  and  periodicals.— city 

i'rintkks.— newsboys. 


EARLY   METHODS  OF  PU 

The  publishing  conveniences  of  early  days  were 
few  indeed.  Notices  at  first  were  left  at  the  door 
of  every  house,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  War 
were  nailed  to  the  church  door.  A  few  years  after, 
the  town  crier  made  his  appearance ;  an  old  account 
book  shows  that  that  position  was  filled  by  Thomas 
Williams,  who,  on  January  25.  1781,13  credited  eij,'ht 
shillings  for  "  publishinij  to  brin^  in  straw,"  and  on 
August  II  the  estate  of  Jacques  St.  Martin  is 
charged  by  A.  &  W.  Macomb  with  fourteen  shil- 
lings, paid  to  Thomas  Williams  for  "drum-beating 
and  publisliing."  The  drum  was  evitlently  used  to 
attract  attention  to  the  notices. 

In  still  later  days  other  methods  were  in  use ;  and 
'i'heophilus  Mettes,  who  was  a  publisher  of  religious 
books,  became  also  the  general  publisher  of  news. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  1809  the  in- 
habitants were  chiefly  French,  and  could  not  have 
read  an  English  paper,  even  had  one  been  issued, 
therefore  some  other  method  of  making  public 
annouiicenients  became  necessary.  No  occasion 
called  more  people  together  or  afforded  better 
opportunities  for  notices  than  the  weekly  services  at 
St.  Anne's.  Friend  Mettez.  the  printer  and  book- 
binder of  that  period,  was  equal  to  tiie  demand  of 
the  times;  at  the  close  of  service  in  St.  Aime's,  he 
would  change  his  acolyte  dress  for  his  regular  liabit. 
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s  within  the  memory 
of  many  persons.  Before  the  present  police  system 
was  established,  when  a  child  was  lost  a  crier  went 
through  the  city  ringing  a  bell  and  at  intervals  rais- 
ing the  cry,  "Child  lost!  Child  lost !"  — a  cry  that 
always  startled  and  alanned. 


In  the  parts  of  Canada  governed  by  the  French 
no  printing  of  any  kind  was  allowed  to  be  done. 
The  English  settlements  were  supplied  with  papers 
at  a  very  early  date.  Within  three  years  after  Hali- 
fax was  founded,  namely  on  March  23,  1752,  the 
first  number  of  a  paper  called  The  Halifax  Gazette 
was  issued.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Canada.  It  was  a  four- 
page  sheet,  of  two  columns  to  a  page,  and  was 
printed  by  John  Bushnell. 

The  ncit  paper  issued  in  Canada  was  called  The 
Quebec  Gazette,  Volume  I,  Number  i,  is  dated 
June  21,  1764.  It  started  with  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  subscribers  and  was  printed  in  l)oth  French 
and  English. 

West  of  the  Allcghanies  the  earliest  paper  was 
The  C.aMtte,  issued  at  Pittsburgh  by  John  Scull 
and  Joseph  Hall,  The  first  number  was  dated 
July  29,  1786.  A  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
on  August  II,  1787,  John  Bradford  issued  the  first 
number  of  The  Kentucke  Gazette  at  Lexington.  It 
was  published  for  many  years.  It  Is  said  that  a 
paper  was  also  published  at  Knox\'iile  in  1793.  The 
first  paper  which  appeared  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  was  called  The  Centinel  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, anil  was  published  by  William  Ma.^well  at 
Cincinnati.  No.  1  was  issued  November  9,  1793. 
It  was  a  half  sheet,  quarto  form.  It  was  purchased 
in  1796  by  Edward  Freeman,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Freeman's  Journal,  He  is  said  to  have 
printed  it  on  paper  made  at  or  near  Cincinnati.  The 
paper  was  finally  published  at  Chilliccthe. 

The  Sciota  Gazette  was  published  at  Chillicothe 
in  1800  by  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  father  of  N.  P. 
Willis,  Fanny  Fern,  and  Richard  Storrs  Willis.  In 
1799  there  was  published  a  paper  called  The  West- 
ern Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette.  In  1823  its  name 
was  changed  to  National  Republican  and  Ohio 
Political  Register,  and  the  same  year  it  was  merged 
with  Freeman's  Journal.  On  December  9,  1804, 
The  Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Mercury  first 
appeared.  !t  was  published  for  eleven  years,  and 
then  united  with  The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which  was 
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established  in  l8o6.  In  1808  a  paper  was  published 
at  Vincennes,  and  The  St.  Louis  Republican  and 
The  Missouri  Gazette  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished the  same  year  at  St.  Louis.  The  Pittsburgh 
Commonwealth,  a  paper  which  paid  spe  1 U  tttent  on 
to  news  from  Detroit,  was  first  issued  on  JuK  '4 
1805,  and  was  published  as  late  as  May   1809 

THE   KKWSPAPER  GRAVK,\  \KI 

The  newspaper  history  of  Detroit   abundantly 
illustrates  these  lines  of  an  old  hymn  — 


Since  1809  the  city  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  different  and  dis- 
tinct literary  ventures  in  the  way  of  papers  and 
magazines.     The  first  of  these  was 

Tht  Michigan  Essay  or  Impartial  Observer. 

It  is  said  that  "  history  repeats  itself."  As  to  this 
paper,  that  which  is  neither  history  nor  fact  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  one  person 
after  another  having  copied  the  misstatements  of 
some  predecessor.  As  a  sample  of  a  score  of  other 
statements  1  quote  the  following:— 

The  Es»i  du  Michisao  or  Observaieur  Iinparlial    •    *    • 
was  first  issued  by  Father  Gabritl  Richard,    •    •    •    Jamsa  M. 


In  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  Detroit 
I  found  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Volume  I, 
Number  1,  of  this,  the  first  paper  ever  issued  in 
Michigan ;  I  had  photographs  taken  of  its  four  paj;es, 
and  they  show  tliat  this  identical  number  has  a 
history  of  its  own.  It  was  sent  to  Isaiah  Thomas 
of  Worcester,  author  of  the  first  "  History  of  Print- 
ing" published  in  America.  (Jn  the  margiii  is  the 
following : 


The  paper  was  untlotibtedly  printed  on  a  small 
hand-press  brought  overland  to  Detroit  from  IJalti- 
more  by  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  and  one  or  more 
books  were  printed  before  the  paper  was  issued. 

Father  Richard,  however,  was  not  the  publisher, 
and  his  name  nowhere  appears  in  tlie  paper.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  at  the  head  that  it  is  "printed  and 
published  by  James  M.  Miller,'*  It  is  dated  AugiLSt 
31 ,  1 809 ;  was  to  be  published  every  Thursday,  and 
has  four  columns  to  a  page,  each  page  being  9X  by 
16  inches.  The  title  is  not  in  French,  and  instead  of 


being  printed  mainly  in  tliat  language,  but  one  and 
a  half  columns  out  of  the  sixteen  are  in  French, —  not 
one  tenth  of  the  paper. 

The  make  up  consi-ifsof  articles  from  the  London 
Morning  Lhromcle  Li\erpool  Aurora  New  York 
Spectator  Pittsburgh  Commonwealth  Boston  Mir- 
ror mrt  Items  credited  to  Knltmure  and  Dutch 
papers  There  are  also  extracts  from  Young's 
Night  Thought"  -ind  from  Ossian  three  short 
poems  on  Evening  Happiness  and  Put  nty;  a 
communication  on  Manufactures  ind  shrrt  prose 
articles  on  Politeness  Larly  Rising  and  Husbandry. 
The  information  from  Europe  is  from  four  to  five 
months  old,  and  that  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  was  new  from  four  to  six  weeks  before 
its  publication  in  the  Essay.  There  are  no  local  items 
of  any  sort  whatever,  and  of  course  no  telegraphic 
or  market  news,  and  but  one  advertisement, —  that 
of  St,  Anne's  School,  In  the  only  article  at  all  of  the 
nature  of  an  editorial,  "  the  public  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  Essay  will  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  impartiality;  that  it  will  not  espouse  any 
political  party,  but  fairly  and  candidly  communicate 
whatever  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  information, 
whether  foreign,  domestic,  or  local ;"  and  "gentlemen 
of  talents  are  invited  to  contribute  to  our  columns 
whatever  they  suppose  will  be  acceptable  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  yet  always  remembering  that 
nothing  of  a  controversial  nature  will  be  admissible." 

Elsewhere  in  the  paper  the  publisher  announces 
that  he  proposes  to  print  several  works,  such  as 
"Nine Days'  Devotion  of  tlie  Sacred  Heart  o(  Jesus; 
a  Manual  of  Agriculture ;  cards  of  small  pictures  for 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  etc.  ;  and  a  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Anecdotes  for  children." 

The  price  of  the  paper  was  "$5  a  year  to  city 
subsciibers,  (14.50  by  mail  to  reiidenis  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Michigan,  and  JI4  to  more  distant  sub- 
scribers," Adi-ertisemcnts  not  exceeding  a  square 
were  to  be  50  cents  for  the  first,  and  25  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

After  the  facts  concerning  this  paper  had  been 
brought  to  light  three  additional  copies  were  found. 
One  of  them  was  obtained  by  H.  E,  Baker,  of  The 
Post  and  Tribune,  from  Thomas  Lee.  of  Leeville,  in 
whose  possession  it  had  been  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
the  other  was  found  by  William  Mitchell,  of  Detroit, 
among  a  lot  of  old  papers.  Both  of  these  copies 
are  duplicates  of  the  one  already  described,  A 
fourth  copy  of  the  same  issue  is  known  to  have  been 
in  the  collection  of  the  old  Detroit  Museum,  and 
still  another  copy  of  Volume  !,  Number  1,  is  known 
to  be  in  existence.  It  thus  apjjears  that  the  only 
copies  that  have  ever  been  described,  or  that  any 
hving  person  has  seen,  were  of  Volume  I.  Number 
1,  and  no  authentic  statement  has  ever  been  made 
that  more  than  one  number  was  issued.     Brown's 
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•' Campaigns  of  the  Western  Army"  says,  "Only 
three  numbers  were  issued;"  but  from  the  connection 
in  whicli  this  statement  appears,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  made  merely  to  indicate  that  the  paper  was 
short-lived,  and  not  to  fix  definitely  the  number  of 
issues.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  num- 
ber was  printed.  Mr.  Miller,  the  publisher,  came 
here  from  Utica,  and  died  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  in 
the  spring  of  1838. 

The   second   paper   published    in    Michigan   was 

The  Defroil  GaseiU, 
a  weekly,  issued  by  Sheldon  &  Reed.     Its  publica- 
tion was  continued  without  intermission  for  nearly 
thirteen  years,  and  fortunately  nearly  every  number 
has  been  preserved. 

It  was  a  Democratic  paper,  and  established  at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  patronage  of  Covernor 
Cass.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  July  25, 
1817.  The' price  was  $4.00  a  year  to  city  subscrib- 
ers and  $3-50  when  sent  by  mail.  It  was  printed  in 
the  old  Seek  House,  near  Wavne  Street.  Its  situa- 
tion was  then  described  as  being  "on  Attwater 
Street,  a  few  rods  above  the  public  wharf."  In 
October,  1818,  it  was  moved  to  a  small  wooden 
building  on  Griswold  .Street,  just  below  Jefferson 
Avenue.  The  print  measured  ')yi  by  ib'/i  inches, 
made  up  in  four  columns.  The  type  was  bourgeois 
and  long  primer,  evidently  second-hand.  The  press 
used  was  one  of  Ramage's,  and  as  the  platen  was 
only  half  the  siie  of  the  sheet,  it  required  two  pulls 
to  make  a  complete  impression.  On  the  last  page 
a  few  of  the  more  important  articles  were  repro- 
duced in  French. 

Occasionally  the  type-cases  were  overtaxed,  and 
the  number  for  October  18,  1822,  gives  the  names 
of  signers  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  in  so  many 
kinds  and  sizes  of  type  that  one  might  imagine  that 
the  compositor  had  just  returned  from  a  wake. 

That  publishers  had  their  tribulations  then  as 
now  is  evidenced  by  a  notice  in  The  Gazette  for 
September  11,  1818.  After  warning  the  people 
against  a  person  who  had  defrauded  them,  the  pub- 
lishers 5 


An  editorial  of  July  14.  1820,  shows  tliat  they  had 
other  perplexities,     it  says  ; 


Possibly  in  order  to  get  their  pay  more  readily, 
the  price  was  reduced  the  next  year  to  $3. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Carrier's  Address 
of  January  i,  1822,  is  suggestive  r 

Thy  till  It  villages  likewise, 


In  the  last  number  of  the  paper,  printed  o 
12,  1830,  this  notice  appears  ; 
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In  July,  1828,  The  Gazette  was  leased  to  H.  L. 
Ball  for  nine  years ;  John  P.  Sheldon  became  editor, 
and  January,  1829,  witnessed  the  beginnings  of 
what  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  press  of  Michigan.  A  man  named 
John  Reed  had  been  convicted  of  larceny  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Wayne  County.  When  the  jury 
«as  beitig  drawn  for  tiial  of  the  case  he  challenged 
one  of  the  jurors  for  cause,  but  his  challenge  was 
overruled,  and  he  had  to  make  use  of  his  statutory 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  in  order  to  have  the 
objectionable  juror  dismissed.  It  was  not  claimed 
tlial  any  of  the  other  jurors  were  objected  to.  The 
objectionable  juror  did  not  sit.  The  prisoner  had 
no  occasion  to  use  his  remaining  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge,  and  the  trial  was  conceded  to  have 
been  fairly  conducted.  Nevertheless  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  January,  granted  Reed  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  illegally  compelled  to 
exhaust  one  of  his  rights  of  peremptory  challenge. 

On  January  8,  1829,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Sheldon  published  an  article  in  his  paper 
headed,  "Progress  of  the  Perfection  of  Reason  In 
Michigan."    The  first  paragraph  said: 
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Then  followed  nearly  a  column  of  what  wou 
this  day,  be  deemed   a   mild  criticism  of  the  a 
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of  the  cuurt  in  granting  a  new  trial  of  the  case 
named  Ihis,  artitle  was  followed  in  suUequent 
issues  bj  otheis  of  tht  same  import 

For  these  articles  on  March  ,  Mr  Shddjnwa-s 
arrested  for  contempt  of  conrt  ind  litie  i  $100  L 
A  Blush  and  L  1  Hastings,  offered  to  pay  the 
tine  but  Mr  bheldon  refused  to  accept  their  offer 
and  was  committed  to  nil 

Un  the  evenmg  of  the  same  dav  a  publ  c  meeting 
to  consider  the  subjea  wis  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  a  noted  old  hotel  on  Jefferson  Avenue  near 
Cass  Street  Maj  ir  KLarsley  was  Ljlled  to  the 
chair  with  H  \  Uisbro\v  as  seiretdrj  RcoUi 
tions  condemning  the  action  of  the  ludges  were 
passed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up 
subscriptions  to  pa>  the  hne  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  i2'i  cents  from  each  person 

Meantime  arrangements  were  being  made  for  a 
public  dinner  to  be  given  m  the  jail  in  honor  of  Mr 
Sheldon,  and  on  May  7,  1829.  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  Michigan,  a  prisoner  in  jail  was  tieated  to  a 
complimentary  dinner.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons 
were  present,  John  Garrison  was  chairman,  and 
Judge  John  McDonnell  and  Louis  Davenport  were 
vice-presidents.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
entire  population  of  Detroit,  a  year  later  than  this 
time,  numbered  only  two  thousand  two  hundred 
persons,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  adull  male 
in  the  city  must  have  been  present  at  this  dinner, 
and  the  jail,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  public  library,  was  tilled  to  overflowing. 
The  meeting  was  both  serious  and  hilarious.  Songs, 
toasts,  and  speeches  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  old  jail  rang  and  rang  again  with  the  cheers  of 
the  gathered  throng.  The  first  toast,  for  John  P. 
Sheldon,  was  offered  by  Major  Kearsley ;  the  sec- 
ond. "The  I'ress."  by  D.  C.  McKinstry:  and  the 
third,  •'  Liberty  of  speech  and  ol  the  press  guaran- 
teed to  every  citizen  by  our  laws  and  constitution— 
a  jury  must  decide  on  the  abuse  of  either,'  was 
offered  by  John  Farmer.  These  toasts  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dozen  others  of  similar  character. 

Mr.  Sheldon  remained  in  jail  nine  days,  and  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  wrote  several  articles  for  hb 
paper  dated  "  Wayne  County  Jail."  On  March  14, 
the  fine  having  been  raised,  a  committee,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  waited  on  him 
at  the  jail  with  a  carriage,  and  went  with  him  to  the 
Mansion  House,  whence,  after  a  luncheon,  he  de- 
parted for  Oakland  County,  where  his  family  re- 

On  April  23,  Mr.  Sheldon  retired  from  the  edi- 
torial chair  and  was  succeeded  by  Ebenczer  Reed. 
For  several  weeks  after,  the  paper  was  filled  with  no- 
tices from  eastern  papers  concerning  the  affair,  with 
comments  on  the  action  of  the  judges.  All  this 
advertising,  however,  failed  to  make  the  paper  pay. 


rain  of  mettle  who  pays  cash  lor  hii  paper. 

The  last  number  of  the  paper  was  issued  on  April 
23  1830,  the  press  and  printing  material  being  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  four  days  later.  The  fire 
was  set  by  a  printer  named  Ulysses  G.  Smith,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  the  offense. 

On  June  17  it  was  announced  that  the  paper 
would  be  re-established  in  about  twenty  days,  but 
they  must  have  been  days  of  the  Rip  \'an  Winkle 
order  for  it  never  reappeared. 

The  names  of  subsequent  newspaper  ventures  in 
the  order  of  their  establishment  are  as  follows ; 

TA^  Michigan  Herald 
published  by  H.  Chipman  and  Joseph  Seymour.  It 
professed  to  be  neutral,  but  really  favored  the 
Whigs.  It  was  a  w-eekly  at  ^3.00  a  year.  The 
first  number  was  issued  May  10,  1825,  and  the  last, 
April  30,  1839. 

The  Gasettc  Franiaise. 
This,  the  first  French  paper  published  in  the 
Territory,  was  issued  from  the  Gazette  office  :  \\. 
Reed,  editor.  It  was  in  octavo  form,  issued  the 
tirst  and  third  week  of  each  month,  at  $[.50  per 
year.  Volume  I,  Ntimber  I,  was  dated  October  31, 
1825,  and  contained  this  suggestive  editorial: 

The-  uditor  requedlB  the  patrons  ii(  Ih. 
Ihis  i<  gnly  a  vEnlure,  and  it  drpcndj 
generoEii.)' if  he  "ill  "xit'iu^  "'""<'    'I 
Cazclle  from  their  neishbnrs.    If  they  wish  llie  editor  ii>  tuii- 
tinue  to  pubfeh.  ihey  must  all  aulscribe. 

At  least  three  numbers  of  the  pa|)er  were  Issued. 

T!u  Detroit   Telegraph. 
A  paper  with  the  above  title  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember. 1829 ;  it  was  probably  short-lived. 

The  Herald  of  Litt-rature  and  Science, 
a  small  quarto,  was  issued  by  the  Detroit  Debating 
Society  as  a  monthly,  at  six  shillings  a  year.     Vol- 
ume I,  Number  I,  was  dated    May  14,  1831.      Four 
or  more  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Michigan  State  Register. 
a  semi-monthly,  documentary  and  historical  in  char- 
acter, was  first  issued  July  1,  1836,  price  $3.00  a 
year .  G.  L.  Whitney,  publisher,  and  George  Corse- 
liui,  edit<>r.  The  thirteenth  number  was  issued  Feb- 
r.i.iry  1,  1837,  and  the  magazine  was  then  probably 
discontinued. 
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Delioi'  lOk'cniiig  Spcilalor  and  Literary  Ga::dti: 
This  paper  was  published  by  IS.  Kingsbury  aiKl 
G.  P.  liurnham  (both  (ram  lioston)  ;it  Republii; 
Hall,  144  Jefferson  Avenue.  It  was  a  seoii-weekly, 
issued  nn  Wednesdays  jmd  Saturdays,  at  ^.00  a 
year.  It  was  printed  by  G.  L.  Whitney.  The  first 
number  was  issued  October  20,  1836,  and  it  was  in 
existence  as  lace  as  May  20,  183S. 

Tlw  Spy  in  Michigan 
was  a  weekly  dewitc;!  to  the  Whig  cause.  It  was 
edited  by  E.  M.  Mi-Graw,  published  by  Morgan 
Hates,  and  printed  by  Harsha  &  Bates.  The  first 
number  was  issued  June  12,  1837,  and  it  continued 
as  late  as  Novetnber  13,  1838,  when  it  ceased  for  a 
time.  During  1839  it  was  revived,  and  published 
for  about  a  year. 

The  Detroit  Morning  Post. 

This  paper,  the  second  established  by  Kingsbury 
&  Burnham,  was  $6.00  per  year.  It  would  be  ai> 
propriateiy  described  as  a  daily  issued  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Julv, 
1837. 

Our  old  fellow-ciiizen  e\  city  marshal,  and  legis- 
lator, Patrick  McGmnis  went  to  work  on  the  paper 
as  "devil"  in  1837  One  day  Mr  Kingsbury,  who 
was  always  ready  for  a  practical  joke,  sent  him  over 
to  the  Free  Press  office  with  a  tin  measure  to  bor- 
row "  a  tn'l  of  editorial  "  As  the  verdant  messen- 
ger entered  the  composing  room  he  met  Mr.  Ita^, 
the  editor  and  made  known  his  errand.  Baj;g  im- 
nudidteK  stepped  to  the  will  and  taking  down  a 
pii  ture  of  I  jackash  handed  it  to  McGinnis,  saying, 

Take  that  to  Mr  kini,sbury  Instantly  taking 
in  the  situation  I  at  bhiited  out  Arrah,  now,  Mr. 
Bigg  gi\e  o\er  wid  your  triiks  on  a  poor  Irish  boy. 
Sure  it  s  an  ediiorial  my  master  w  ants,  and  not  the 

in  1838  J  M  liergerwa.s  proprietor  of  the  paper 
and  B  kingiburv  Jr  editor  In  this  year  a  weekly 
was  issued  it  $2  50  In  IJcicmber  G.  R.  Griswold 
bcLame  |)roprietor  iiid  he  and  Kingsbury  were  a-s- 
sotidte  editors  Jn  J,inuar\  1H39  the  p.iper  was 
consolidated  with 

The  Craftsman  of  Michigan. 

This  paper  was  first  issued  in  May,  1838,  by  E. 

J.  Roberts,  as  a  weekly  at  83  00  a  year.     After  its 

consolidation  with  the  I'ost,  a  Democratic  paper, 

called 

Ihe  Morning  Post  and  Craftsman, 
was   issued  by  Kingsbury  &   Roberts,   until  June, 
when   it   was   changed    to   The  ICvening   Post  and 
Craftsman,      hi  ihe  fall   of    1839   it   suspended   tor 
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about  two  months,  and  was  aftcrwartk  R-ii\-cd,  and 
published  during  the  early  part  of  1S40. 

The  Afichignn  Observer 
was  first  issued  on  Saturday,  June  17,  1837-     Rev. 
Warren  Ishani  was  editor.     It  was  a  weekly,  de- 
voted to  religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  was  dis- 
continued after  the  issue  of  June  22,  1S39. 

The   World 
was  the  title  of  a  monthly  issued  for  a  short  time  in 
1837.     E.  Bordnian  was  publisher,  and  W.  Harsha, 

TheJe_ffersonia„l->,-moerat. 
a  campaign  paper  of  1 837,  was  issued  in  the  interest  of 
John  U.  Ellis  of  Monroe.     Mr.  Butterson  was  editor. 

The  Day  Hook. 
a  daily  penny  paper,  was  published  by  William 
Harsha  in  1838.     KJght  orten  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Michigan  Agriculturist. 
H.  H.  Snelling,  editor,  was  first  issued  in  October  or 
November,  1838.  and  continued  till  January  8,  1839. 
The  price  was  $2.00  a  year. 

The   Eglantine 
was  in  existence  in  January,  1839. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Lakes, 
a  literary  and  society   paper  in  quarto   form,  was 
published  by  H.  H.  Snelling,  at  $3.00  a  year.     Vol- 
ume I,  Number  9,  is  dated  March  2,  1839. 

The  Journal  of  liducatim 
was  being  published  in  January,  1839. 

The  Spirit  of  '76,  or    Thetlers  Daily  Republican 

Advocate, 
was  first  issucil  on  August  17,  1839.  Daily  and 
weekly  editions  were  printed.  H.  H  Snelling  was 
publislier.  and  Ur.  E.  A.  Theller,  editor.  It  was  in- 
tended to  aid  the  rause  of  the  Patriots,  and  the 
editor  was  imprisoned  for  participating  in  the  Patriot 
War.     The  paper  was  issued  as  late  as  October  17, 


1840. 


The    IVestci-n  Farmer, 
li-monthly  agricukural  paper,  at  $i.( 


:d  by  Josiah  Snow  on  January  19, 
1841.  On  October  15,  1841,  B.  F.  Armstrong  lie- 
came  the  publisher,  Mr.  Snow  serving  as  editor. 
in  T842  Bela  Hubbard  served  as  editor,  and  with 
Number  5  of  this  year  William  Harsha  became  pro- 
prieltjr.     On  January  3i,  1843.  he  sold  the  paper  to 
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D.  D.  T.  Moore,  who  soon  removed  it  to  Jackson, 
changed  it  to  a  monthly,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  and 
issued  it  in  April,  1843,  as 

The  Michigan   Farmcn  and  Wes/ern  Agricul- 

in  December,  1844,  it  was  sold  to  W.  F.  Storey 
and  —  Cheney.  In  1845  it  was  sold  to  and  edited 
by  H.  Huribut.  In  April,  1846,  H.  G.  Wood  hull 
became  a  partner.  In  December,  184?,  Warren 
Isham  began  to  conduct  it,  and  with  the  new  volume 
it  was  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  the  price 
raised  to  $(.00  per  year.  In  1849  it  was  enlarged, 
and  published  both  at  Jackson  and  Detroit.  In 
1850  Warren  Isham  was  both  editor  and  pubhsher. 
in  1853  W.  S.  Dunckiee  and  R.  1".  Johnstone  pur- 
chased the  paper  of  Warren  Isham,  and  the  next 
year  Mr.  Dunckiee  sold  out  to  Miss  L.  IS.  Adams. 
In  the  fall  of  1854  Miss  Adams  purchased 

The    Farmer's    Companion    and    Horticultural 

which  had  as  editors  C.  Fox,  J.  C.  Holmes,  Linus 
Cone,  and  Charles  ISetts.  C.  Fox  was  publisher. 
It  was  established  as  a  monthly  on  December  r, 
1852.  Mr.  Fox  died,  and  the  last  number  was 
dated  September,  1854,  after  which  it  was  merged 
with  the  Michigan  Farmer,  and  on  January  1, 1859, 
that  paper  was  changed  to  a  weekly.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  it  was  sold  to  Mr,  Doty,  who  continued  it 
for  about  a  year.  In  the  fall  of  1862  W.  S.  Bond 
and  George  Snyder  became  proprietors.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  they  sold  it  to  H.  N.  V.  Lewis,  who 
changed  it  into  a  paper  called 


THE  NEWSPAPER  GRAVEYARD. 


The  IVc. 
which,  in  the  fall  of  iS 


s  nioved  to  Clii(;ago. 
The  Rat  Gazette. 
A  paper  with  this  name  was  issued  in  September, 
1839,  by  the  Typographical  Union. 

The  Michigan  Christian  JTi-rald. 
This  paper  was  published  in  January.  1842.  as  a 
monthly,  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention.  The 
price  was  fifty  cents  a  year.  K.  C.  Smith  was  pub- 
lishing agent,  and  Rev.  A.  Ten  Brook  editor.  At 
some  time  prior  to  1845  the  paper  was  changed  to 
a  weekly,  and  S.  N.  Kendrick  became  associate 
publisher.  In  1844  Rev.  J.  Inglis  was  editor.  In 
1845  Miles  Sanford  was  associated  with  Mr.  Inglis, 
in  1848  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Harris. 
The  same  year  the  paper  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Allen,  and  in  1 850  the  names  of  M.  Allen  and  O.  S. 
CJuliey  appeared  as  publishers.  The  price  was  $2.00 
a  year.  In  January,  1863,  the  paper  was  sold  to 
several  members  of    the  Baptist  Church,  and  re- 


moved to  Kalamazoo,  anti  in  the  (all  of  1866  Rev. 
J.  A.  Clark  sold  their  interests  in  the  paper  to  the 
IJaptibt  Standard  of  Chicago,  and  that  paper  sap- 
plied  the  unexpired  subscriptions. 

The  Michigan  Literary  Gem, 
a  monthly,  at  $1.00  a   year,  was  in  existence  in 
March,  1842. 

The  Washingloniaii. 
This  paper,  the  organ  of  the  State  Temperance 
Society,  was  published  originally  at  Jackson,  then 
at  Marshall,  and  finally  at  Detroit.  The  first  imni- 
ber  issued  here  was  dated  I^larch  12,  1842.  It  w;;s 
a  semi-monthly  at  §[.00,  and  lived  :i  year. 

The  Detroit  Daily   Times. 
an  evening,  anti-slavery  journal,  was  published  by 
Warren  Isham  at  $8.00  a  year.     The  first  number 
appeared  May  14,  1842.     It  ceased  rn  November. 

The  Constitutional  Democrat 
was  first  issued  on  ^lay  25,  1842.  It  was  a  seiui- 
weekly,  at  S3. 50  a  year,  issued  by  Currier,  Briggs,  A 
Co.,  with  E.  D.  Elfis  as  editor.  After  October  1, 
1842,  it  was  issued  but  once  a  week,  at  S2.00  a 
year.  In  1844  it  was  changed  to  a  daily,  and  in 
1845  it  was  merged  with 

The  American  Citizen. 
a   weekly   paper,   devoted    to   the   free-soil    party, 
which  was  in  existence  as  late  as  May  14,  1847. 

The  Western  Catholic  Register. 

This  paper,  the  first  number  dated  July  23.  1842, 
was  published  by  Eugene  T.  Smith.  It  was  issuiil 
every  Saturday,  at  $1.50  a  year,  and  existed  Jusi  a 
year. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Gazette. 

Volume  I,  Number  I,  was  issued  December  iij. 
1842,  by  Sheldon  McKnight,  at  f6.oo  a  year.  A 
weekly  was  also  published  at  %i.qo.  The  paper  w.'is 
continued  for  some  three  years. 

The  Detroit  Magazine 
was  first  published  in  October,  1843,  by  S.  N.  Gantl. 
It  was  short-lived. 

L'Amic  de  la  Jeunesse  {Friend  of  Youth), 
a  French  i^aper,  was  first  issued  on  May  23,  1843- 
It  was  a  weekly  at  I3.00  a  year,  published  by  James 
A.   Girardin,  with  E.   N.  Lacroix  ;ls  editor.     Nine 
numbers  were  issued. 

The  American    Vineyard, 
a  temperance  and  anti-Catholic  sheet,  was  issued  by 
v..  McDonald  as  early  as  September,  1843;  it  was 
discontinued  and   then  revived.     The  last  number 
was  dated  May  19,  1848. 
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Tin:  Kvangtl/cal  Oh^a-.h-r. 
wth  Rev.  George  Diifficld  as  editor,  and  I).  B.  Duf- 
lield  as  "fiscal  as>;eLit,"  was  printed  by  (^eiger  & 
Christian,  and  was  first  issuetl  rai  Monday,  Novem- 
ber i8,  1844.  It  was  a  weekly,  at  $2.00  a  year,  and 
was  in  existence  as  late  as  October  5,  1846. 

Tha  Detroit  Rc^^istcr, 
:C  weekly,  first  issued  in  Dei^einbc-r,  1844,  was  i)iil> 
lished  for  two  months  by  Ilarsha  &  Willcox. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Nciis 
was  first  issued  on  July  7,  1845,  It  was  a  Iiandsome 
sheet,  neutral  in  politiis,  filled  almiBt  exclusively 
with  original  matter.  It  was  published  by  M.  1", 
Christian,  C.  A.  Hedges,  E.  .M.  Geiger,  J.  Campbell, 
,iiid  D.  14.  Solis,  all  practical  printers.  Price.  $4.00 
w  year,  or  ten  cents  a  week. 


n  Excelsim- 

t   of   the  colored  people. 

dated  March  ^y,  1H48. 


The  IVcsh: 
was  issued  in  the  intere: 
\'aluine  I,  Number  I,  w:k 

The  Michii^an  Journal  of  Homa:opathy 
was  published  by  Drs.  John  Ellis  and  E.  H.  Drake. 
The  first  monthly  number  was  issued  in  November, 
184S.     S.  H.  Tha'yer  succeeded  Y..  FI.  Drake,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Western  Literary  Miscellany 
was  published  by  George  Brewster  at  $t.oo  a  year, 
\'olurae  I,- Number  I,  was  issued  in  April,  1849,  and 
wiis  probably  the  only  number  printed. 

Wcllman's  Literary  Misecllaiiy 

pretentious  and  popular  magazine 


i  the 


ever  printed  in  Detroit.  It  was  established  by  J.  K. 
Wellman.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  July, 
1849,  w'illi  n.  F.  Ouinby  as  editor.  It  was  an  octavo 
of  forty-eight  pages,  at  $3.00  a  year ;  ajid  as  the 
I'~asiern  magazines  had  not  attained  their  later 
popularity,  it  soon  bad  six  thousand  subscribers. 
The  magazine  numbered  amonfr  its  contributors  N. 
I'.  Willis,  Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell.  Rev.  S.  D.  Simonds. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  Rev.  E.  Thompson,  Jacob  M. 
Howard,  Washington  Irving,  Horace  Mann.  Rev, 
Da\id  Inglis.  Rev.  It.  St.  James  Fry,  Rev.  B.  F. 
Tefft,  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  T.  D.  'Wilkins.  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Collins. 

In  February.  1851,  the  magazine  was  sold  to 
Luther  Beecher  and  D.  F,  Quinby,  and  its  name 
chanired  o  Mon  I  ly  Literarj'  Miscellany.  In  July, 
18;  M  Beecle  sold  his  interest  to  H.  S.  Sparks 
and  —  Ru  s  II  and  the  next  month  A,  C..  Wood 
wa  dm  ed  as  a  partner.  In  January,  1853,  the 
"an  1    n      1    o  Western  Litcr.iry  "Miscellany ; 

■,  Wood.  Sparks,  and  Rus- 
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sell  sold  their  interest  to  Quiiiby,  and  on  August  20, 

1853,  he  sold  to  Mrs.  ,E.  M.  Sheldon,  and  for  the 
fourth  tinte  a  new  name  was  given  to  the  magazine. 
It  was  now  called  The  Western  Litemry  Cabinet. 
Eight  pages  were  added  to  the  magazine,  and  Mrs, 
Sheldon  [lublished  in  it  a  series  of  very  interesting 
translations  of  documents  concerning  Detroit,  ob- 
tained by  Governor  Cass  while  United  States  Min- 
ister to  France.  These  translations  formed  almast 
the  whole  of  the  volume  she  subsequently  issued 
under  the  title  of  "Early  History  of  Michigan."  The 
last  number  of  the  magazine  was  issued  in  August. 

1854.  It  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Mr,  .Sheldon. 

The  \'iirtliwestern  Advocate, 
a  Whig  paper,  was  published  in  October,  1849,  by 
Josiah  Snow.     It  lived  but  a  short  time. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Herald. 
a  penny  paper,  was  first  published  November  26, 
1849;  its  last  issue  was  December  6,    1850.      Its 
proprietors  were  John  N.  Ingersoll  and  W.  T.  Young, 

The  Ameriean  Oleaiier. 
literary   in  character,   was   published  by   Annin  & 
Reed,  at  ^r.oo  a  year.     Volume  I,  Number  I,  was 
dated  January  1,  1850.     Only  a  few  numbers  were 

The  Mo7itli}y  Hesperian  and  Odd  Felltnus'  Liter- 

published  by  John  N.  Ingersoll  and  Henry  Bams,  at 
$z.cx>  a  year,  appeared  in  January,  i8;o.  In  the 
May  number  for  1852  the  names  of  Moulton,  Craw, 
&  Com|>any  are  given  as  publishers.  The  magazine 
existed  three  full  years;  the  last  year  the  words 
"Odd  Fellows' *' were  dropped  from  the  title,  and 
"  American  "  substituted. 

The  Medium, 
a  .semi-monthly  magazine,  at  $1.00  a  year,  Wiis  de- 
voted 10  the  interests  of  the  Svvedenborgian  or  New 
Jerusalem  Church.  It  appeared  first  at  Jackson  on 
December  25, 1S48 ;  was  afterwards  moved  to  Mar- 
shall, and  on  January  15,  1850,  to  Detroit,  It  was 
published  by  Jabez  Fox.  Soon  after  its  removal  to 
Detroit,  E.  \V.  Barber  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Fox.  About  1853  the  paper  was  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  then  to  New  York.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  New  Jerusalem  Messenger  on  February  i,  1863. 

Le  Ciioyen 
was  a  French  literary  paper,  in  quarto  form.  Issued 
on  Saturdays,  at  $2.00  a  year.  L.  J.  Paulln  was 
publisher,  and  E.  N.  I.acrolx  editor.  It  was  issued 
for  six  months.  Volume  I,  Number  I,  was  dated 
May  11,  1850. 
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The  Paiinstilar  F, 


a  temperance  journal,  was  first  issued  Saturday, 
May  17,  1851,  with  Henry  C.  Knijjht,  editor.  The 
business  managenicat  was  coutrolled  by  Morgan 
Bates.    It  lived  less  than  a  year. 

T/ic  Northwestern  Musical  Herald, 
published  by  A.  McFarren  and  edited  by  Charles 
Hess,  nnade  its  appearance   in   May,  i85t.     The 
price  was  fifty  cents  a  year.     There  was  little  of 
either  money  or  music  in  it,  and  it  was  soon  discon- 

The  Western  Evangelist, 
a  weekly,  at  $1,00  a  year,  was  first  issued  in  the  tall 
of  1850  by  Jabez  Fox.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
S.  A.  Baker,  who  published  the  paper  as  late  as  1853. 

Tkc  Detroit  Commercial  Bulletin, 
edited  by  George  W.  Pattison,  was  an  old  paper 
revived.  It  began  for  the  second  time  as  a  penny 
daily,  about  1851.  It  vvas  burned  out  in  the  Cooper 
Building  in  the  fire  of  April  16,  1852.  and  was  not 
again  issued. 

The  Republican, 
a  German  weekly.  v\as  published  about  five  months, 
in  1852,  by  M.  Kramer  and  Alois  Wuerth. 

The  S/ndents'  Offering, 
published  by  scholars  of  the  Eighth  Ward  School, 
was  first  issued  in  1853,  and  continued  through  three 


a  German   literary   monthly,  edited  by  Christian 
Esseleine,  was  issued  for  several  months  in  1853. 

The  Detroit  Catholic  Vindicator, 
edited  by  Thomas  R.  Elliott  and  published  by  Dan- 
iel O'Hara,  was  a  weekly  quarto,  at  $2.00  a  year. 
The  first  number  was  dated  April  30,  1853.  Ur. 
Hasset  succeeded  Mr,  O'Hara  as  proprietor,  and 
continued  the  paper,  at  $2. 50a  year,  until  January, 
i860,  when  it  was  merged  into 

The  Detroit  Guardian. 

Volume  I,  Number  I,  of  this  paper,  a  Catholic 

weekly  at  |i.5oa  year,  was  issued  January  21,  i860, 

by  T.  C,  Fitzgibbons,  and  continued  for  five  months 

or  more. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Times  {No.  2). 

This  was  published  by  G.  S.  Conklin  and  E.  T. 

Sherlock,  with  J.  N.  Ingersoll  as  editor,  at  83.00  a 

year.     It  appeared  in  May,  1853,  was  purchased  by 

Ingersoll  &  Tenny  in  November,  1854,  sold  De- 


cember, 1855,  to  an  association  of  journeymen 
printers,  and  continued  by  them  until  the  spiring  of 
1856. 

The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine, 
an  octavo  monthly,  was  originally  published  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Its  first  issue  was  dated  July,  1853.  E. 
Andrews,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  editor.  In  July,  1854, 
Dr.  A.  1>.  Palmer  became  associate  editor,  and  ill 
July,  1855.  the  oflice  of  publication  was  removed  to 
Detroit.  Dr.  Andrews  now  retired,  and  Drs.  Z. 
Hicher,  A.  II.  Palmer,  William  Brodie,  and  E.  P. 
Christian  served  as  editors.  After  the  number  tor 
March,  1858,  it  was  united  with 

The  Medical  Independent. 
The  first  number  of  this  paper,  edited  by  Drs.  H. 
CKiadby,  E.  Kane,  and  L.  G.  Robinson,  was  Issiickl 
March  1,  1856.  In  March,  1857,  Moses  Gunn  and 
L.  G,  Robinson  became  editors,  and  the  magazine 
was  called 

The  Peninsular  and  Independent. 
In   April,    1858.   it  was   edited  by  A.  B.  Palmer, 
Moses  Gunn,  and  P'rederick  Stearns.      The    lasi. 
number  was  issued  in  March,  i860. 

The  Michigan  Hommopathic  Journal 
was  first  issued  in  October,  1853,  by  Drs.  John  Ellis 
and  S.  B.  Thayer,  and  was  continued  for  a  little 
over  a  year. 

The  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  and 
Teachers'  Magazine 
was  published  by  G.  E.  Pomeroy  &  Company,  at 
34  Woodward  Avenue.  Number  I  of  Volume  I 
appeared  in  January,  1854.  It  was  edited  by  E.  O. 
Haven.  D.  D.,  who  afterwards  became  successively 
president  of  the  Michigan,  Northwestern,  and  Syra- 
cuse Universities,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  Bams,  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Gregory, 
afterwards  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
president  of  the  Industrial  College  of  III*  o'  W  h 
Volume  VI  Professor  A.  Winchell  of  1  e  M  h  ga 
University  became  its  editor.  It  was  p  d  fo  a 
number  of  years  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  wa.  hnall> 
moved  again  to  Detroit,  where  it  was  d  aco  n  ed 
about  i860. 

Wayinarks  in  the  Wilderness, 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Scripture  studies, 
was  published  by  James  Inglis  &  Company.     The 
first  number  was  dated  May,  1854,  Number  9  came 
out  in  January,  1855,  and  soon  after  the  r 
was  discontinued  at  Detroit, 
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it  thirty  ctnts  per 
854.     Only  four 


//;,■  Link  Woh'cr 
published  by  Mrs.  K,  M.  Sheldon 
year,  was  first  issued  in  May,  . 
numbers  were  printed. 


The  Ashlar. 
a  monthly,  devoted  to  Masonic  interests,  was  pub- 
lished by  Allyn  Weston,  at  $2.00  a  year.     The  first 
number  was  issued  in  September,  1854,  and  it  was 
continued  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  Jhiily  Evening  Nirais  {.\'o.  2). 
'I'his  second  daily  with  the  title  of  News  was 
first  issued  on  March  19,  1S56,  by  the  Franklin 
Printing  Association,  composed  of  William  S.  Ii<ind, 
Charles  S.  Stevenson,  Charles  Miller,  O.  S.  Hurdick, 
F.  1).  Ross,  and  Henry  Metz,  The  |>aper  soon  be- 
came quite  popular,  gaininj;  a  circulation  of  five 
thousand  copies.  Troubles,  however,  arose  be- 
tween the  managers,  and  after  about  three  months 
it  was  discontinued. 

Th£  Fin-man's  Jmirnal. 
3  weekly  paper  at  %\  .7$  a  year,  was  first  issued  in 
September,  1856,  by  George  W.  Pattison,  and  was 
in  e.\istence  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1861, 

Pies/oiis  United  States  Bank  Xnte  Refxirter 
made  its  first  appearance  December  4,  1856;  1). 
I'reston,  proprietor.  It  was  published  twice  a 
month  for  nearly  five  years,  and  then  monthly  until 
December.  1865,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The 
price  was  $1.00  a  year. 

Brown's  Reporter, 
published  at  first  by  John  Brown,  and  then  by  J.  H. 
Kaple  &  Co.,  was  issued  from  1857  to  1859. 

The  Magosine  of   Travel 
was  issued   from  January,   1857,   to  1858.     It  was 
conducted  by  W.  &  W.  P.  I  sham. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Week. 
a  military  and  sporting  paper,  with  Frederick  Speed 
as  editor,  was  first  issued  March  17,  i860.     It  was 
short  lived. 

Tlie  Miehigan   Democrat 
was  published  by  John  S.  ISagg.  id  1860,  as  an  ultra 
Democratic  paper.     It  existed  only  a  few  months. 

The  Detroit  fndepemient , 
a  political  paper,  was  issued  from  about  September 
1  to  December  15,  I860.     It  was  published  by  S,  J. 


The  Peoples  Press. 
a  working-men's  paper,   published   by  S.  J.  Martin, 
w.'is  issued  from  December  15,  l86o,  to  April  1.  t86i. 
T.  C.  Fitzgibbons  was  editor. 

The  Democratic  Farmer 
was  first  is.siied  on  March  I,  1S62.     It  was  a  weekly 
at  $r  a  year,  but  was  short  lived.     John  S.  Bagg 
was  editor. 

The  People's   Union  Press. 
a  semi-«'eel<ly,  ivas  first  issued  September  30,  1862. 
It  was  published  by  O,  S,  GuMey,  and  at  least  four 
ntinibers  were  issued. 

The   True  Democrat 
was  issued  frOLn  the  office  of  G,  W.  Pattison  in  the 
fall  of  1S63  as  a  campaign  paper. 

The  American  Homivopathic  Observer, 
a  monthly  homceopathic  journal,  was  established  by 
Dr.  F,.  A,  Lodge  in  January,  1864,  and  discontinued 
with  tlic  number  for  December,  i88s.     The  price 


The     Young    Men's   Journal   and   Advocate,    of 

"•as  published  in  .September,  1859,  by  Green  S: 
lirown.  It  was  alive  in  i86[,  but  in  the  following 
year  gave  place  to 

The    Transcript, 
a  temperance  paper,  pubhshed  at  $r,ooa  year  by  S. 


The  Detroit  Herald, 
a  weekly  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  in  existi 
C.  OTlynn  and   Dr.  Alvord,  editors, 
continued  about  r86i. 


Der  Radicak  Dem. 
L  Presidential  cam|jaign  paper, 


lished  by  F.  A.  Schober  Si  Company,  and  edited  by 
R.  I3ie|>enbeck  and  Karl  Schmemann.  The  price 
was  $4.00  a  year.  The  first  number  was  dated  JiLly 
14,  and  the  last  October  19,  1S64. 

The  Shrapnel, 
a  weetly  campaign  paper  pubhshed  in  1864  by  S. 
D.  McCracken,  was  designed  to  represent  the  more 
ultra  or  radical  Democratic  sentiment  of  the  period. 
It  was  commenced  the  last  of  July,  and  continued 
through  the  campaign. 

Froth, 
an  illustrated  comic  monthly,  lithographed,  was  is- 
sued on   Monday,    December   12,    1864,  by  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee 
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Railroad,  After  Number  lo,  it  was  printed  from 
type.     It  was  discontinued  in  November,  1865. 

The  Christian    Unionisl, 
published  monthly  by  E.  A.  Lodge,  at  ffii.50  a  year, 
lived  a  few  months  only.    The  first  number  was 
dated  January,  1865. 

The  De/ymt  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  weekly  at  %i.oo  a   year,  was  established  in  1865 
by  Thomas   K.   Miller.      It   was    subsequently,   in 
:868,  owned  by  Barry  &  Cradwell.      On  Augu.st  19, 

1871,  they  sold  it  to  Browse  T.  I'rentis,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  stoi:l£  company.  It  was  then  merged 
with 

The  DiiHy  Sun, 
a  paper  first  issued   on   October  2,  i8/'4,  and  con- 
tinued until  1876. 

The  Peninsular  Herald 
was  first  issued  at  Romeo,  in  June,  1864.  It  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Detroit,  where  it  made  its 
first  appearance  on  October  24,  j866.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  edited  by  Rev.  John  Russell  and  C.  P. 
Russell.  On  December  1,  rSfig,  it  was  sold  to  a 
joint  stock  company.  Jamiary  13,  i87[,  it  was 
transferred  to  F.  N.  Newman,  and  on  February  i, 

1872,  the  name  was  changed  to 

The  Ne^i'   World. 
The  last  issue  was  dated  July  3,  1873. 

The  Detroit  Rei!ie7v  of  Medicine  and  Pharmaey. 
a  monthly  at  83.00  3  year,  was  established  in 
April,  1866.  It  was  edited  at  first  by  Drs.  (;.  P. 
Andrews,  E,  W.  Jenks,  T.  A.  McGraw,  and  S.  P. 
Dufficld,  They  were  succeeded  about  1 870  by  Drs. 
W.  H.  Lathrop,  A.  B.  Eyons,  and  Leartus  Connor. 
From  1871  to  1877  Dr.  Connor  was  sole  editor.  In 
January,  1877,  it  was  merged  into  The  Detroit  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine, 
the  second  magazine  of  its  name,  was  a  monthly 
octavo,  edited  by  Drs.  H.  F.  I.ysier  and  J.  J.  Mul- 
heron.  It  was  first  issued  in  July,  1873.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1875.  Drs.  T.  F,  Kerr  and  J.  J.  Mulheron  were 
editors,  and  in  January,  1876,  the  last  named  became 
sole  editor.  With  the  number  for  December,  1876, 
the  Journal  was  merged  into 
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The  Detroit  Medical  J 
which  was  edited  by  Drs,  L.  Connor  and  J.J.  Mul- 
heron and  published  by  E.  H.  Smith  &  Company  at 
J3.00  a  year.     It  was  published  only  in  1S77. 


a  quarterly,  edited  by  W.  H.  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  was 
published  from  June,  1871,  to  June,  1873. 

The  Detroit  Price  Current, 
a  weekly  sheet,  vvas  issued  from  185  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue during  1866  and  1S67. 

The  Detroit  Monitor, 
a  daily  evening  paper,  published  by  Joseph  Warren, 
at  twelve  cents  a  week,  was  first  issued  on  June  1, 
1867,  and  discontinued  after  (our  months. 

The  Mechanic  and  Iitventor, 
was  first   issued  on   September  23,    1867,  at   fifty 
cents  a  year.     It  was   the  organ  of  the  Mechanics 
and   Inventors'   Association.      In  December,   1874, 

The  Scientific  Manufacturer 
a  paper  established  by  R.  A.  Sprague  in  September, 
1873.    After  its  union  with  the  above  journal,  the 
paper  was  called 

The  Scientific  Manufacturer  and  Patent 
Fntelligcnccr. 
In  the   fall  of   1874  it  was  merged  with  a  paper 
called 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (.\"(i.  2 
established  in  1874.    In  April,  1876,  this  last  named 
paper  was  merged  with 

The  Sunday  Times, 
and  in  February,  1877,  this  was  suspended. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Wreath, 
originally  published  at  Mason  by  D,  V>.  Harrington, 
was  first  is-sued  here  on  September  i,  1868,  at  $r.;o 
a  year.     After  August,  1869,  it  was  moved  to  Chi- 
cago and  called  The  Western  Odd  Fellow. 

The  Western  Catholic 
was  first  issued  on  September  12,  1868,  by  David 
Barry  &  Co.  Messrs.  M.  J.  &  W.  Dee  after- 
wards became  editors  and  proprietors.  It  was  a 
weekly  at  82.00  a  year.  In  January,  1872,  it  was 
moved  to  Chicago. 

Baptist  Tidings, 
This  paper,  a  monthly  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  moved 
from  Mason  to  Detroit  by  D.  B.  Harrington,  and 
first  issued  here  on  October  17.  1868.  After  July 
29,  1869,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Standard,  of 
Chicago. 
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V  Impartial. 
a  French  weekly,  was  issued  by  a  French  society 
and  edited  by  Mederic  Lanctot.  The  first  number 
was  issued  November  20,  1869.  It  was  to  have 
been  published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at 
$4.00  a  year.  Only  ten  numbers  were  issued,  and 
it  was  succeeded  by 

The  Anti-Roman  Advocate, 
which  was  first  issued  by  Mr.  Lanctot  in  March, 
1870,  and  discontinued  in  August. 

L'  lit  pi  Is  Canadienne, 
was   published   by  Joseph    A.   Oulette   and    J.    A. 
Ciirardin,  and  issued  ou  Thursdays  at  $2.50  a  year. 
Volume  I,  Number  T,  was  dated  January  jg,  1871  ; 
it  liv'ed  just  a  year. 

The  Soti;  Journal, 
a  musiijal  monthly,  at  |i.oo  a  year,  lirst  published 
January  1,  1871,  by  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Company,  was 
discontinued  in  April,  1877, 

Our  Mutual  Friend, 
.1  rather  pretentious  literary  weekly,  at  62.50  a  yi^ai-. 
rtisestabhshcd  in  April,  iS7i,by\V.  C.  Armstrong; 
iV  Comptnv    but  lued  finlx  a  few  months. 


Th,    Popular  Appeal, 
a  h\e  1  olumn   folio  «eekl\     at  $2.00  a  year,  was 
commented    bv  S    B    McCracken  in  September 
1871    jnd  discontinued  in  November  of   the  same 


//;■    Lhlioil  Loiniiurcial  Bulletin. 
a  weekly,  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  in  existence  during 
ten  months  of  1871.    It  was  published  by  Hopkins, 
Hethrington,  &  O'Neil. 

The  Leather  Apron 
was  first  issued  in  July,  1873 ;  only  a  few  numbers 
were  printed. 

Our  Vani'ec  Land, 
an  amateur  monthly  paper,  was  first  issued  by  A, 
W.  IJagg  in  January,  1872,  at  lifty  cents  a  year. 
During  the  year  the  price  was  raised  to  $i.oo. 
With  the  number  for  October,  1873,  the  paper  was 
discontinued. 

The  Detrnil  Pulpit, 
a  monthly  at  $1.00.  edited  by  Rev.  J.  I'.  Scott,  con- 
taining sermons  by  various  Detroit  pasto.rs,  was  first 
'ssued  in  September,  1872,  and  was  continued  three 
years. 

The  Mystic  Star, 
a  Masonic  monthly,  at  $1,50  a  year,  edited  by  Rev. 
J-  ^t•  Arnold,  was  published  in  1S72  and  part  of 


T873  by  F.  N.  Newman,  and  was  then   moved   (o 
Chicago. 

The  Boy  of   the  Period, 
an  amateur  venture  of  C.    H.   &  O.  M.  Leonard, 
was  first  issued  in  November,  1872,  as  a  monthly,  at 
fifty  cents  a  year.     It  ceased  with  the  issue  for 
August,  1876, 

The  Michigan  Journal  of  Homeopathy, 
a  quarterly,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  published  by  Dr. 
]■:,  R.  Ellis,  began   in  July,  1S72,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  April,  1873. 

The   Michigan   Edition   of  Xorthiool  Reporter 
was  the  representative  of 


Supre 
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aiju.iriti-ly  lau-journal,  first  issued  in  October,  1873, 
with  Hoyt  Post  as  editor.  In  October,  1875,  the 
name  w;is  changed  to  The  Michigan  Lawyer.  The 
price  was  &2.50  a  year.  In  October.  r87S.  the  name 
of  Che  journal  was  changed  to  Michigan  Edition  of 
Northwest  Reporter,  and  it  was  published  by  Rich- 
mond, Backus  &  Company,  and  issued  weekly  at 
$3.00  a  year  up  to  1882, 

l}ur  D/oecses, 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  paper,  was  established  bv 
Rev.  J.  T.  Webster  as  a  monthly  in  November. 
1873,  at  $1.35  prr  year.  On  February  14,  1880,  it 
was  merged  with  The  Living  Church,  published  in 
Chicago. 

The  Sunday  Guest, 
a  monthly  Sunday   School  paper,  at  two  shillings 
per  year,  was  published  by  J.  M.  Arnold  &  Com- 
pany in  January,  1 874,    It  was  afterwards  published 
by  Jolin  Willyoung,  and  discontinued  in  April,  1882. 

The  Better  Age, 
was  published  by  J.  Russell  &  Son  as  a  temperance 
sheet  on  December  6,  1873.     In  October  following  it 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  soon  after  was  discontinued. 

The  Woherine  Messenger. 
a  monthly,  the  organ  of  the  Pelouze  Cadets,  was 
issued  during  1875. 

The  Anglo-Catholtc, 
a  church  organ,  was  issued  semi-monthly  by  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  from  April,   1875,  to  August,  1883, 
under  the  supervision   of    the   rectors.     The   price 
was  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  Detroit   Weekly  Price  Current, 
W.  R.  Millard,  manager,  was  first  issued  December 
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2.  1875,  at   ftr.oo  a   year.     It   was   discotitinued'ii 
November,  1882. 

TAe  Little  People 
was   published  by  Johnstone  &  Gibbons,  iii  fti.ou 
for  a  year  from  January  1,  1875. 

Truth  for  the  People, 
a  weekly,  at  fii.oo  a  year,  was  started  January  i 
1875.  by  Mrs.   M.  J.   E.   Millar.     On   February  i 

1878,  it  was  sold  to  F.  H.  Burgess.     On  August  i 

1879,  its  name  was  ehanged  to 

The  Michigan   Truth    Teller, 
and  trutli  compels  the  statement  that  it  died  in  t  880 

The  Capitol. 
published   by  students   of    thu   Hii^'h    S<;hool 


was   first    issued    March    17,   1877,   by   W,    J.    H 
'i'raynor,  and  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1885. 


A   paper  with  this  titli 
Jones  during  the 


Th. 


1876  and   1877, 


The  Evening  Star. 

This   paper,   the   result   of   a  strike   among   the 

compositors  of  The  Evening  News,  was  first  issued 

September  23,   1876,  and   discontinued   October  7 

(olio  wing. 


The   Travelers'  IHmlr.ited  Oljiei.il  Raih 
Reporter. 

a  very  complete  ]3amphlet  octavo,  was  first  isnui 
October,  1876,  by  the  Western  Railway  Advert 
Company.     Two  numbers  only  were  published. 


™y 


of  n, 


?  Record, 

■  issued  by  Watson 


1877. 


Workman  and  Trades  Reporter, 
a  weekly,  published  by  J.  W,  &  G,  C,  Jenks,  at 
$1,50  3  year,  was  issued  from  April  21   to  July  14, 

1877. 

Rose's  Nose, 
a  weekly  paper  of  little  merit  or  morality,  was  pub- 
lished by  Lester  A.  Rose  for  one  year  from  August 
.6,  1877. 

The  Red  and   White  Ribbon, 
a  temperance  weekly,  was  originally  published  by 
George  M.  Chester,  and  in  1877  by  Chester  &  Bar- 
tram.     It  lived  about  eight  months. 

The   Western  Era. 
a  theatrical  illustrated  monthly  paper,  at  82,00  a 
year,  was  issued  from  Septernber  3,  1 877,  to  January 
1,  1878,  by  E,  A,  Saxby, 

The  Detroit  National, 
the  State  organ  of  the  so-calied  Greenback  party, 
was  issued  for  a  year  from  February  28.  1878,  by  H. 
A.  Griffin,     It  was  then  merged  with 


a  literary  weekly,  at  81.50,  published  by  iioudin  i\: 
Dumont,  was  issued  October  13,  1876,  The  title 
was  soon  changed  to 

Le  Journal  de  Detroit. 
It  was  continued  during  part  of  1877, 

The  Detroit  Herald, 
a  weekly,  at  ^1,00  a  year,  was  published  for  a  few 
months  in  1876  by  H.  E,  Wesson. 

The  Michigan  Volks  Keitung.  originally  called 
The  Detroit  Sontag  Xeituiig, 

a  weekly  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  first  Issued  on 
October  i;,  1876,  by  C.  Marxhausen;  on  June  1, 
1880,  it  was  Bold  to  John  Becker,  and  in  July,  i88r, 
it  was  sold  to  Weise  Wiencke.  On  February  w, 
1882,  L.  Lochbihler  &  Company  became  proprie- 
tors, and  with  the  issue  of  March  3,  1882,  the  name 
was  changed  to  The  Michigan  Volks  Zeitung.  It 
was  discontinued  May  16,  1884. 


Every  Saturday 
may  be  called  the  successor  of  the 

Detroit  Society  Ne-!vs, 
edited  by  E.  D.  Daniels,  the  first  paper  of  the  kind 
in  Detroit,  it  was  a  weekly,  publi.shed  by  the  Michi- 
gan Ready  Print  Company,  at  $1.00  per  year,  from 
December  (4,  1878,  to  March,  1880,  when  it  was 
sold,  and  transformed  into  Every  Saturday,  estab- 
lished by  Moore  &  Parker  on  March  6,  1880.  In 
February,  1884,  it  was  sold  to  W.  H.  Brearley,  and 
H.  A,  Ford  then  became  editor,  and  was  succeeded 
in  June  by  Miss  Alice  Gary.  It  was  a  literary  and 
society  paper,  and  was  discontinued  August  8,  1885, 
Price,  $1.50  a  year. 

TAe  Michigan    Weekly  Sun. 
published  by  H.  N.  Mather,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  on  January  14,  1879.     In  October,  1879, 
it  was  moved  to  Jackson. 

The  Socialist, 
weekly  at  %\  50,  owned  by  the   Detroit  sectinn  o( 
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the  Socialistic  Labor  party,  was  published  from 
October  13,  i877,until  June  8,  iSjB.and  then  merged 
wfth  The  National  Socialist  of  Cincinnati,  Judson 
Grenell,  editor. 

The  Mulligan  Hmncstcad, 
a  weekly,  at  $1.50  a  year,  was  first  published  by  J. 
Sannders  November  14,  1878,  and  in  September, 
1880,  was  merged  with  The  Agricultural  World  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  Pc}iny    Times 
was  first  issued  December  8,  1878,  and   continued 
only  eight  days. 

T/u-  Popular  Era. 
a  weekly,  at  #1.00,  devoted  ti)' the  interests  of  the 
colored  people,  was  first  issued  by  Albert  Swain  on 
May  31,  1879,  and  was  discontinued  in  November. 

The  Family  Journal, 
■A.  monthly,  at  two  shillings  a  year,  was  moved  to 
I>etroiI  from  Toronto,  by  H.  A.  Storrs,  and  the  first 
number  issued  in  July,  1879.     It  was  soon  discon- 

Moorc's  Afasonic  Messenger, 
a  monthly,  publisheti  by  Charles  Moore,  was  first 
issued  in  October.   1879.     I'rice.  f  1.00  a  year.     On 
account  of  Mr.  Moore's  death,  it  was  discontinued  in 
March,  1 881. 

Public  Spirit, 
an  illustrated  weekly,  at  $4.00  a  year,  was  issued  by 
L.  A.  Rose  and  I'at  Reilly,  from  July  12  to  October 
4.  1879,  and  then  by  \\\  J,  H.  Traynor  as 


It\ 


The  JJclroil   Graphic. 
s  discontinued  in  February,  1 


The  Sunday  Herald 
was  first  published  on  November  9,  1879,  by  J.  F. 
Iturnham.     It  was  a  weekly  s<K:iety  i>aper,  at  $2.00 
a  year.     About  June   1.    i88[,   the   proprietor  pur- 
chased 

The  Detroit    Times. 
first  issued  by  Grenell,  Labadie,  &  Company,  April 
10,  [881,  a  Trades'  Uiiion  paper,  at  $[.50  a  year. 
The  Herald  was  discontinued  November  20,  1881. 

Chaff, 
a  society  paper,  was  first  issued  March  26,  1881,  by 
IJ.  J.  McDonald  and  Lloyd  Brezee.  In  July,  i88[. 
Mr.  McDonald  retired,  and  in  July,  ]883,  the  paper 
was  sold  to  George  M.  Chester,  and  on  November 
I5p  1885,  it  was  discontinued.     The  price  was  |2.oo 

The  T,'.H-r, 
a  temperance  weelily,  at  $1.50  a  year,  was  first  pub- 


lished at  (Iranil  Rapids,  April  20,  1878,  by  Van 
Fleet  &  Noll,  and  first  issued  at  Detroit  in  August, 
rS8o  Its  last  number  at  Detroit  was  dated  March 
16,  1883,  after  which   it  was  published  in  Chicago. 

Detroit  lUustraUil, 
a  monthly  quarto,   was  first   issued   by   Wesson  iS: 
Wood  in  September,  1880,  at  $1.00  a  year.     It  was 
discontinued  the  last  week  in  December,  i88j. 

The  Sunday  Sun. 
published    by   G.    Watson   Williams,   had  but   one 
issue,  November  20,  1881. 

The  Daily  Mad, 
a  penny  paper,  was  tirst  printed  July  24,  1879,  and 
suspended  with  its  thirty-fifth  issue. 

Commercial  LaTU  News, 
a  weekly,  was  begun  September  16.  1879,  and  pub- 
hshed  about  three  months. 

T/te  Pursuivant 
was  published  by  Talbot  &  Company,  weekly,  at 
83.00,  beginning  with   November  9,  1879,  and  was 
discontinued  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Northwestern  Reiiienv. 
a  literary  monthly,  six  columns,  quarto,  at  $r.io  a 
year,    was   first   issued   in   January,    1880,    by   the 
Northwestern  Publishing  Company,     It  su.spended 

The  Labor  Rcvie%i. 
a  monthly,  at  seventy-five  cents  a  year,  published 
by  J.  A.  Labadie,  Judson  Grenell,  and  Henry  Pool, 
was  published  from  January  to  July,  t88o.  It  was 
then  suspended  until  August,  1881,  when  it  was  re- 
vived, and  issued  by  Henry  I'ool  as  a  semi-monthly 
until  March,  1882,  and  then  discontinued. 

The  Detroit  Gazette. 
a  weekly,  at  $1.00  a  year,  was  published  from  May 
8,  1880,  to  July  [8,  1881.     It  was  chiefly  an  adver- 
tising sheet. 

Our  Catholic    Youth, 
an  illustrated  monthly,  published  by  John  C.  Lap- 
pan,  began   its  career  in   August,  1880.  at  $1.00  a 
year,  and  suspended  in  February,  1882. 

Our  Churches, 

Two  numbers  of  a  paper  with  the  above  title 

were  issued  in  December,  1880,  by  M.  L.  Wilson. 

Michigan   Trade  Review, 
Number  I,  Volume  I,  of  this  paper,  a  weekly,  at 
$3.00  a  year.  «as  issued   by  Wilson,   Stapleton,  & 
Hopper,  April  16,  1881.     It  was  shiirt-lived. 
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The   Detroit   Uninnul, 
a  semi-monthly  at  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  was 
first  issued  on  March  lo,  1882,  and  ceased  with  the 
number  .for    March   28,    1883.       It   was   originally 
edited  by  W.  Murtagh  and  then  by  Judson  Greneli. 

The  Evcnittg   Telcgratn. 
a  one-cent  daily,  was   published   by  Rich   &   Son. 
The  first  number  was  issued  August  8,  and  the  last 
October  23,  1882.     It  was  continued  as 
The  Detroit  Daily    Times. 
a  one-cent  daily,  which  was  first  issued  October  24, 
18B2,  and  continued  until  January  y,  1883. 

The  Western  Land  Guide, 
a  monthly,  devoted  to  all  matters  concerning  lanils, 
was  first  issued  in  May,  1883.  The  price  wasji.oo 
a  year.  It  was  first  published  by  Willcox  &  Howell, 
and  eventually  by  C.  B.  Howell.  On  account  of 
his  ill-health  it  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1886, 

The  National  People, 
an  organ  for  colored  people,  published  by  W,  A. 
Sweeney,  was  first  issued  in  April,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  July,  1883. 

The  Detroit  Times. 
This  two-cejit  morning  daily  was  first  issued  De- 
cember 4,  r  883.  The  office  was  at  47  Larned  Street 
West.  It  was  conducted  by  a  stock  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $30.000 ;  Charles  Moore.  Charles  M. 
Parker,  D.  J.  McDonald,  and  Frank  E.  Robinson 
were  chief  managers.  On  the  morning  of  April  ri, 
1884.  their  office  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  through  the  courtesy  of  other  papers  their 
morning  paper  was  promptly  issued.  On  Novem- 
ber 22,  [  884,  it  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Brezee,  but  he  was 
no  more  fortunate  that  other  managers,  for  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1885,  the  paper  suspended  publication, 

LIVINC;    J'.A.PEUS   AND   PERIODICALS. 
The  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune. 


The  Northwestern  Journal, 
was  published  by  George  L.  Whitney.  Number  I 
of  Volume  I  was  dated  November  20,  1829.  It 
was  a  weekly  paper,  at  $3.00  a  year,  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Ward,  and  established  by  the  political  friends 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  it  took  the  name  of 

The  Detroit  Journal  and  Michigan  Advertiser. 
Number  I  of  the  new  paper  bore  date  November 


24,  1830.  _  It  was  issued  on  Wednesday  of  each 
week,  at  $2.00  a  year.  On  March  16,  1831,  the 
closing  editorial  of  Mr.  Ward  appeared.  He  was 
succeeded  by  H.  W.  Bellows,  the  subsequently 
widely  known  and  popular  Unitarian  minister. 
With  the  number  for  June  21,  1832,  Charles  Cle- 
land  became  editor,  and  on  August  29  of  the  same 
year  he  wa.s  succeeded  by  Thomas  Itowland.  On 
March  I,  1833,  the  paper  was  called 

The  Detroit  Journal, 
and  issued  as  a  five-column  semi-weekly,  at  $4.00 
a  year.  Mr.  Rowland's  connection  with  the  paper 
ceased  on  September  3.  1834,  and  he  was  probably 
succeeded  by  Georjje  Watson.  On  August  28, 
1835,  the  paper  was  made  a  tri-weekly,  and  the 
price  raised  to  $5.00  a  year.  At  this  time  George 
Corselius  was  editor. 
The  first  paper  merged  with  The  Journal  was 

The  Detroit  Courier. 
This  H'as  established  by  Stephen  Wells  on  De- 
cember 23,  1830,  as  a  hlerary  and  religious  news- 
paper. It  was  edited  by  George  Brewster,  and  is- 
sued M-eekly,  on  Thursdays,  at  $2.50  a  year.  It  was 
printed  by  T.  M,  Ladd. 

At  this  time  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Morgan  affair  was  but  little  abated, 
and  as  the  publisher  would  not  allow  the  editor  to 
write  against  Masonry,  Mr,  Brewster  resigned. 
William  Ward  then  closed  his  connection  with  The 
Journal  and  Advertiser  and  became  editor  of  The 
Courier,  He  resigned  on  October  27,  183E,  and 
was  succeeded  on  November  3  by  Franklin  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College. 

On  December  1,  1831,  Wells  &  Ladd  became 
joint  publishers  of  the  paper.  From  January  ii  to 
June  21,  1832,  Charles  Cleland  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  after  the  latter  date  he  became 
sole  editor.  In  this  year,  and  prior  to  August  23. 
Mr.  Cleland  became  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
firm  name  was  T.  M.  Ladd  &  Company.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  on  January  9,  1833,  and 
Messrs.  Cleland  &  Sawyer  became  editors  and  pro- 
prietors. They  announced  themselves  as  thoroughly 
anti-Masonic.  Their  partnership  continued  only 
till  July  37,  when  Mr.  Cleland  became  sole  owner, 
and  the  name  of  E.  I'.  Gardner  appeared  as  printer. 
The  last  number  of  the  paper  was  issued  on  Janu- 
ary [4.  1835,  it  being  thereafter  consolidated  with 
the  Journal  under  the  name  of 

The  Detroit  Journal  and  Courier. 
This  new  paper  was  deemed  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor   of    The    Northwestern    Journal,    and    the 
volumes  were  all  numbered  therefrom ;    the   first 
issue  under  the  new  heading  appearing  as  Volume 
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VI,   Number  9,  January  21.  1835.     G.  L.  Whitney 
was  publisher,  and  the  pi'ice  was  f  2.00  a  year. 
In  February  a  semi-weekly  edition  called 

T/ie  Journal  and  Ad-veriiser 
was  issued;  on  August  28  a  tri-weekly  edition  was 
published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, and  Saturdays, 
at  $5.00  a  year.     The  price  was  increased  the  ^e^:t 
year  to  I6.00. 

The  growth  of  population  and  the  desirability  of 
Iteeping  pace  with  opposing  papers,  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  daily  edition  a  necessity,  and  on  June 
I!,  1836.  the  first  number  of 

The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser 
was  given  to  the  public.    The  price  was  $8.00  a  year, 

During  all  these  years  the  oflice  of  the  paper  was 
in  the  third  story  of  a  building  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues,  In 
1837  it  was  inoved  to  the  southwest  corner.  In 
January,  1838.  tlie  paper  was  sold  to  F.  A.  Harding 
and  F.  Sawyer;  and  after  a  time  Augustus  S. 
Porter  became  one  of  the  ]]ro|)rieti)rs. 

Jn  January,  1839,  the  paper  was  enlarged,  and  on 
September  6  was  sold  to  George  Da\i-son,  late 
editor  of  The  Albany  Evening  Journal.  Morgan 
Bates  was  his  partner.  These  gentlemen  discon- 
tinued the  tri-weekly  Advertiser,  and  all  editions  of 
the  paper  now  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Adver- 
tiser," the  words  "Journal  and  Courier"  being 
omitted. 

A  tire  on  January  i,  1842,  destroyed  the  entire 
block  in  which  the  office  was  located,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 4  the  paper  was  issued  as  usual.  Ntr.  Dawson 
now  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Bates,  and  the  paper 
was  moved  to  the  Sheldon  Block.  On  November 
10,  1843,  it  was  sold  to  General  A.  S.  Williams,  and 
in  May,  1844,  it  was  moved  to  its  original  location 
in  the  third  story  of  King's  Corner. 

The  third  paper  absorbed  by  The  .Advertiser  was 
called 

The  Daily  Express, 
and  was  first  issued  as  an  evening  paper  on  June  2, 
184;,  by  Smith  &  GuUey.  at  twelve  cents  a  week. 
It  was  published  for  nearly  six  months,  the  last 
issue  being  dated  November  29,  1845.  The  sub- 
scription list  w^  transferred  to  The  Advertiser. 
Although  Mr.  Williams  was  absent  in  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Advertiser  was  published  in  his  name 
until  January  i,  1848.  He  then  sold  the  paper  to 
N.  I.  Rawson,  H.  H.  Duncklee,  and  George  W.  Wis- 
ner,  who  conducted  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Raw- 
son,  Duncklee  &  Company.  Mr.  Wisner  was  chief 
editor,  and  was  assisted  by  William  S.  Wood.  In 
this  year  the  office  was  moved  to  226  Jefferson 
Avenue,  two  doors  west  of  Firemen's  Hall. 


Rufus  Hosmer,  who  became  editor  on  May  17, 
1849,  was  noted  for  his  genial  character  and  story- 
telling ability.  In  1850  Mr.  Rawson  sold  his  interest 
to  E.  A.  Wales,  and  the  same  year  the  paper  was 
first  printed  by  steam. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  Mr.  Waleserected  a  building 
at  212  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Kates  and  Ran- 
dolph Streets,  especially  for  the  paper.  He  took 
possession  on  January  i,  1853.  at  which  time  a  new- 
steam  cylinder  press  was  introduced.  In  this  year 
Mr.  Duncklee  left  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Wales  became 
sole  proprietor.  During  the  year,  James  M.  Ed- 
munds was  a  regular  contributor. 

In  the  spring  of  r854  Allyn  Weston  was  installed 
as  editor,  and  during  the  year  the  paper  was  in- 
creased to  eight  columns.  About  this  time  Morti- 
mer M.  Thompson,  better  known  as  •'  Doesticks," 
was  connected  «ith  the  paper. 

On  June  30,  1855,  four  more  papers  were  added 
to  the  list  represented  in  the  present  Post  and  Trib- 
une.   Of  these 

riie  Free  Democrat 
was  established  in  September  or  October,  1852,  as 
a  weekly  "free  soil"  paper,  by  Rev.  S,  A.  Baker. 
A  daily  edition  was  commenced  on  April  3,  [853,  at 
S5.00  a  year.  The  paper  was  then  published  by  R. 
F.  Johnstone  and  .S.  M.  Holmes,  under  the  firm 
name  of  R,  F.  Johnstone  &  Company.  On  January 
II,  1854,  James  F.  Conover  became  a  partner,  and 
Rev.  Jabez  Fox  one  of  the  editors. 

About  this  time  The  Free  Democrat  became  the 
representative  of  two  other  papers,  namely. 

The  Michigan  Organ  0/  Temperance. 
isrinted  by  (}.  W.  Pattison,  and  published  by  H.  S. 
Decker  &  Company,  a  weekly,  at  %\  .00  a  year.    The 
first  number  was   issued  about   May  12,  ! 852,  and 
in  February.  1853,  it  was  consolidated  with 

The  Michigan  Temperance  Advocate, 
published  by  F.  Yates  &  Company,  the  first  number 
of  which  had  been  issued  in  December,  1852. 

On  November  4.  1854,  Mr.  Conover  dissolved  his 
conection  with  The  Free  Democrat,  selling  out  10 
Mr.  Baker,  and  on  February  5,  1855,  the  paper  was 
consolidated  with 

The  Daily  Enquirer. 
This  paper  was  established  on  January  18,  1854. 
as  an  independent  paper  with  Whig  proclivities. 
Rufus  Hosmer  was  editor,  Frederick  Morley  asso- 
ciate editor,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  consolidation 
with  The  Democrat,  it  was  published  by  Hosmer  & 
Williams.  The  new  paper  formed  bv  the  consoli- 
dation was  called 
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The  Democrat  and  Enquirer. 

About  four  months  after  its  first  issue  under  this 
name,  on  June  30,  1855,  it  was  consolidated  with 
The  Advertiser,  which  then  became  a  pronounced 
Republican  paper,  edited  as  before  by  Rufos  Hos- 
mer.  The  Democrat  and  Enquirer  was  issued  as 
an  evening  paper  until  November  19,  1855.  A 
weekly,  called  The  Michigan  Free  Democrat,  was 
issued  during  the  same  period. 

On  November  22,  1856,  Silas  M.  Holmes  became 
sole  proprietor,  and  was  the  real  publisher  until 
August,  1858.  Frederick  Morley  then  became  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  with  Joseph  Warren  as  associate 
editor.  In  1859  A.  M.  Griswold,  Ijetter  known  as 
the  "Fat  Contributor,"  was  one  of  the  editorial 
staff.  In  October,  1861.  hfessrs.  J,  E.  Scripps  and 
M  Geiger  became  partners  with  S.  M.  Holmes,  and 
on  July  8,  1862,  The  Advertiser  was  consolidated 

The  Detroit  Daily  Tribune. 
a  Whig  paper,  established  as  a  weekly  October  23, 
1849,  at  $1.00  a  year.  A  daily  morning  edition  was 
begun  on  November  19,  1849.  In  June,  1851,  it 
became  an  evening  paper,  price  85.00  a  year.  The 
paper  was  projected  by  Josiah  Snow  and  Henry 
Barns,  both  of  whom  acted  as  editors.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  F.  B.  Way  &  Company.  T.  C.  Miller  fur- 
nishing the  capital.  The  Tribune  soon  obtained 
the  subscription  list  of 

The  Peninsular  Freeman, 
a  "free  soil"  paper,  which  was  first  issued  in  the 
fall  of  184S,  as  a  weekly,  by  Robert  McBratney  and 
J.  D.  Liggett,  In  December,  1851,  the  ownership 
of  The  Tribune  was  vested  in  Henry  Barns  and  H, 
G.  Stimson,  under  the  firm  name  of  B.  tl,  Stimson 
&  Company.  On  July  1,  (852,  the  paper  passed 
into  the  hands  of  George  E.  Pomeroy,  B.  Wight,- 
H,  Barns,  and  Joseph  Warren,  the  latter  serving  as 
editor.  In  the  fall  of  1854  Mr.  Wight  sold  his 
interest  to  T.  C.  Miller,  and  in  the  spring  of  i855 
H.  Bams  was  the  publisher. 

On  May  18,  1856.  the  office,  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Woodbridge 
Street,  was  burned.  After  the.  fire  J.  F.  Conover 
succeeded  Mr.  Warren,  assisted  during  a  portion  of 
the  time  by  Charles  S.  May.  On  December  31, 
1858,  the  office  was  again  burned.  The  paper  was 
then  printed  at  The  Advertiser  office  until  Febroary, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  east  side  of  Shelby 
Street,  just  north  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  here  it 
was  managed  by  a  firm  consisting  of  H.  Barns, 
Joseph  French,  and  F.  B.  Way.  After  its  consoli- 
dation with  '['he  Advertiser  on  July  8.  1863,  under 
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The  A<h-eriiser  and  Trihune. 
it  was  issued  from  the  old  Advertiser  office  on 
Jefferson  Avenue.  The  new  proprietorship  took 
the  form  of  a  corporation,  with  Henry  Bams,  of 
The  Tribune,  as  editor,  and  James  E.  Scripps.  of 
The  Advertiser,  as  business  manager;  its  general 
affairs  were  regulated  by  a  board  of  five  directors, 
elected  annually.  From  the  fail  of  1863  until  Janu- 
ary I,  1867,  W.  S.  George  was  business  manager. 

By  this  time  the  proprietors  were  hungry  for 
another  paper,  and  accordingly,  on  the  i  ith  day  of 
January,  1864,  they  purchased 

The  Detroit  Free  Union. 

This  paper,  a  semi-monthly,  at  $1.50  a  year,  was 
started  by  F.  B,  Porter ;  the  first  number  was  issued 
July  18, 1863.  On  October  15  a  weekly  edition  was 
begun.  After  a  struggle  of  some  two  years,  the  paper, 
like  many  of  its  predecessors,  was  discontinued. 

When  the  consolidation  with  the  Advertiser  and 
Tribune  took  place  E.  B.  Ward  purchased  the* 
interest  of  S.  M.  Holmes  in  The  Advertiser  and 
Tribune, 

in  February,  1865,  J.  E,  Scripps  bought  E.  B. 
Ward's  interest  for  $24,000,  Of  this,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  was  sold,  half  to  Hiram  Walker 
and  half  to  E.  C.  Walker.  In  1868  Hiram  Walker 
purchased  an  additional  $5,000  worth  of  stock,  and  in 
1872  $5,000  more.  On  January  1,  1870.  the  paper  was 
moved  to  a  building  erecied  in  the  rear  of  the  pres- 
ent elegant  iron  and  stone  building  on  Earned  Street 
West,  erected  in  1873,  In  July,  1872,  a  Hoe  four- 
cylinder  type-revolving  press,  the  first  in  the  State, 
was  set  up  In  1873  and  [879,  Hiram  Walker 
bought  still  more  of  the  stock  of  the  paper,  and  in 
1880  owned  most  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation, 

Mr.  Conovefe  who  had  been  editor-in-chief  since 
1863,  was  succeeded,  on  Aprd  29,  1871,  by  Charles 
K,  Backus.  In  1873  William  M.  Carleton  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  weekly.  In  February,  1873, 
J.  E.  Scripps  retired  from  the  general  manaj^ement, 
and  was  succeeded  by  II.  E  liaker,  and  in  [877the 
paper  was  consolidated  with 

The  Detroit  Daily  Post. 

This  paper,  whose  publication  was  begun  March 
27,  1S66,  was  the  first  eight-page  daily  issued  in 
Detroit,  It  contiiiued  in  that  form  for  nearly  four 
years.  Tri-weekly  and  weekly  editions  were  begun 
with  the  daily.  The  paper  was  established  as  a 
radical  Republican  organ  by  a  joint  stock  company. 
Z.  Chandler  and  E.  B.  Ward  were  large  sharehold- 
ers. Carl  Schurz  was  editor-in-chief  for  a  year; 
and  from  March,  1867,  to  January  i,  1876,  the  edi- 
torial and  business  departments  were  under  the 
control  of  Frederick  Moriey. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  Charles  F. 
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Clark  and  J  I-  B.  Rowlaoii  were  in  charge  of  its 
business  department;  after  January  i,  i8;6.  it  was 
managed  b>-  L.  F.  Harter.  From  llie  time  Mr. 
Morley  left  until  the  consolidation  of  the  paper  witli 
The  Advertiser  and  Tribune,  WilHam  Stocking  was 
chief  editor,  and  during  its  existence  the  following 
persons  were  connected  with  the  editorial  depart- 
ment :  L.  J.  Bates,  E.  G.  Holden.  W.  J.  Gibson.  H. 
M.  Utley,  Ray  Haddock,  and  Alexander  Morrison. 
On  June  lo,  i866.aSnnday  edition  took  theplaci 
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cckly  was  S4.00,  and  of  the 


of  the  Monday  i 
out  on  August 

continued  until 
DeL ember  i 
Af  tents  con- 


lol>er  14,  1S77. 
A  paper  called 

The  Evening 
Telegraph, 

per  copy,  was 
issued  by  the 
same  coqjora- 
tion  froiii  Oc- 
loher  15.  1877. 
until  Novem- 
ber 15.  1878. 

On  May  11, 
1879,  the  oitice 

of  thePostand  Tib  T.ibi 

Tribune   was  '=  's  ■"'*  '' 

damaged     b  y 

fire,  with  a  loss  of  $30,000.  On  March  1,  1881,  the 
paper  was  sold  to  a  new  company,  and  one  month 
later  William  Stocking  succeeded  Mr.  Backus  as 
managing  editor. 

After  the  consolidation,  L.  F.  Harter  managed 
the  business  department  until  February  18,  1878, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  H.  Stone,  and  he 
on  June  17,  [882,  by  William  H.  Thompson.  On 
September  3,  1883,  Frederick  Morley  became  sole 
manager  of  both  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments of  the  paper.  The  price  of  the  daily  was 
reduced  from  |io.oo  to  $7,00  on  November  i,  1883. 


The  price  of  the  semi-w 
weekly  Sr.oo  per  year. 

On  June  12, 1881,  the  paper  was  first  printed  on  a 
Scott  Rotary  Press,  and  changed  from  a  four-page  to 
an  eight-page  daily.  On  the  day  of  introducing  the 
new  press  a  seven-column  paper  of  thirty-two  pages 
was  issued,  also  a  supplement  giving  a  fac-simile  of 
the  first  number  of  the  first  pajier  published  in 
Michigan. 

The  press  prints,  cuts,  folds,  and  pastes  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  papers  per  hour.  "' 

On    August 


I,    1884,  the 


transferred  to 
J.  L.  Slickncy, 
who  became 
chief  edijof 
and   THan^ger, 


date  the 
pa|>er  first  ap- 
peared under 
the  title  of  The 
Daily  Post. 


time  moved  to 
its  present  location  on  Rowland  Street,  between 
State  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  The  price  of 
the  daily  is  $6.00,  and  of  the  weekly  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  burning  of  The  Gazette  in  April,  1830,  left 
Mr.  McKnight,  its  proprietor,  without  sufficient 
means  to  establish  a  new  paper  ;  but  the  rush  of 
immigration  to  Michigan  was  beginning,  and  a 
paper  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand,  Joseph 
Campau  and  John   R.  Williams,  under  the  firm 
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name  of  Joseph  Campau  &  Company,  purchased 
The  Oakland  County  Chronicle  (which  had  been 
published  by  Thomas  Simpson,  at  Pontiac,  from 
June  25,  1830),  and  gave  Mr.  McKnighc  the  control 
of  the  material,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  admit. 

The  type  and  presses  were  removed  to  Detroit, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  subscribers  of  The  Chroni- 
cle were  retained  for 

The  Demotifaiic  Free  Press  ami  Michigan 
Iitlelligenccr, 
which  was  first  issued  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1831, 
On  June  3  John  P.  Sheldon  as.sumed  the  editorship, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  illness  on  August  25  of 
the  same  year.  'I'lie  price  of  the  paper  wai  |2.ooa 
year ;  the  office  was  on  the  corner  of  Bates  and 
Wood  bridge  Streets. 

On  October  27,  1831,  C.  W.  Whipple  was  ap- 
pointed fiscal  agent  of  the  stockholders.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume,  on  January  5. 1 832. 
the  paper  was  enlarged,  the  words  "  Michigan  In- 
telligencer" omitted  from  the  title,  and  the  day  of 
issue  changed  from  Thursday  to  Wednesday. 
Charles  Cleland  was  editor,  in  February  Messrs. 
S.  McKnight,  T.  C,  Sheldon,  and  Andrew  -Mack 
bought  out  the  original  owners,  and  Mr.  McKnight 
was  made  sole  manager.  On  the  3d  of  the  month,  a 
Bar  dinner,  given  on  the  retirement  of  the  judges, 
took  place,  and  The  Free  Press  of  February  9  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  speeches  which  were  quite 
laudatory  of  the  judges.  The  people  were  so  glad 
to  be  reliei'ed  of  obnoxious  judges  that  the  article 
greatly  displeased  many  persons,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  judges  indulged  in  too  much  sell-gratu- 
lation,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Bar  were  too 
complimentary  in  their  speeches.  Such  a  clamor 
was  raised  that  on  May  3  Cleland  was  forced  from 
the  editorial  thair,  and  John  P.  Sheldon  again  placed 
in  char;^.  On  November  8,  1832,  the  office  was 
removed  to  a  three-story  brick  building  nearly  op- 
posite the  I'ost-otfice,  which  «'as  then  on  the  south 
side  of  Jefferson  Avenue  near  Wayne  Street.  Early 
in  April,  1833,  John  P.  Sheldon  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  lead  mines  west  of  tlie 
Mississippi  River,  and  Sheldon  McKnight  became 
editor  and  publisher.  The  paper  continued  to  be 
issued  as  a  weekly  imtil  June  19,  1835,  when  it  be- 
came a  semi -weekly. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  educated 
people  that  were  streaming  into  the  State  encour- 
aged a  further  venture  ;  and  on  September  28,  1835. 
McKnight  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Daily 
Free  Press.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in 
the  Stale.  The  sheet  was  a  folio,  with  a  page  about 
ten  by  seventeen  inches.  The  price  was  $8.00  a 
year.     The  office,  at  this  time,  was  at  63  Jefferson 


Avenue,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Shelby  Street. 
On  February  1,  1836,  McKnight  sold  out  to  L.  I,. 
Morse,  who  had  been  editor  of  The  Ontario  |New 
York)  Messenger,  and  John  S.  Bagg.  both  of  whom 
acted  as  editors.  On  June  27.  1836,  the  paper 
was  enlarged  from  (our  to  six  columns  in  width, 
about  a  column  in  length,  and  otherwise  improved 
in  appearance.  On  July  22  following  John  S.  Bagg 
became  sole  proprietor. 

On  January  4.  1837,  at  three  o'clock  p,  m„  a  fire 
broke  out  tn  the  Sheldon  Block,  and  burned  the 
office  together  with  several  other  buildings.  After 
Ihe  fire,  on  February  1,  1837,  J.  S.  liagg.  S.  A.  Bagg. 
and  Henry  Barns  became  publishers,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bagg,  Barns,  &  Company.  They  located 
over  King's  clothing  store,  on  the  corner  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Woodward  Avenues.  On  February  22 
they  issued  their  first  pai>er.  They  tiegan  the  semi- 
weekly  edition  on  February  28,  and  resujiied  the 
daily  as  Volume  1,  Number  I,  on  June  5.  1837.  On 
February  16,  1838,  J.  S.  and  S.  A.  Hagg  became 
sole  owners  of  the  paper,  and  on  April  10,  1840,  A. 
S.  Bagg  became  proprietor.  On  August  26,  1841, 
the  office  was  moved  to  the  old  Museum  Building  on 
the  southea.st  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Gris- 
wold  Street,  and  here,  on  January  i,  1S43,  the  office 
was  again  burned.  The  fire  destroyed  the  entire 
block,  and  a.s  both  the  Free  Press  and  Advertiser 
offices  were  burned,  neither  could  aid  the  other. 

On  January  3. 1842,  A.  S,  Bagg  and  J.  H.  Harmon 
formed  a  new  firm.  In  order  to  obtain  type,  they  in- 
duced The  Macomb  Repubiicanand  The  Port  Huron 
Observer  to  suspend  for  the  winter,  and  on  January 
II,  on  the  corner  of  Shelby  Street  and  Jefferson 
Avenue,  they  issued  a  five  column  paper;  the  second 
number  was  six  columns  wide  and  a  column  longer ; 
and  then  several  numbers  were  issued  of  about  half 
size.  On  January  28,  1842,  the  paper  resumed  its 
old  form,  but  although  issued  daily,  the  word  "  daily" 
was  dropped  from  the  heading.  During  April  the 
proprietors  of  The  Observer  took  away  their  press, 
and  consequently  the  sheets  printed  from  April  14 
to  18  were  reduced  in  si^e.  On  .March  3,  1843,  the 
office  was  moved  halt  way  towards  Griswold  Street, 
opposite  the  Cooper  Block,  and  here,  beginning  with 
March  1 5.  1844,  it  was  published  solely  as  an  even- 
ing paper  until  January  7,  1845,  when  it  resumed  its 
morning  issue.  Soon  after,  C.  B.  Flood  became 
editor,  and  on  September  30  the  paper  was  enlarged 
one  column  in  width. 

Between  May  and  December,  1845,  'he  office 
was  moved  to  Woodward  Avenue,  opposite  old  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  here,  in  1846,  the  first  power 
press  in  Michigan,  and  the  first  west  of  Buffalo, 
was  set  up.  The  first  work  printed  was  tlie 
Revised  Statutes  of  that  year.  In  May.  1847, 
John  S,  Bagg  again  became  editor,  and  thf  paper 
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was  enlarged  one  column  in  length.  During 
tliese  years  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  local 
items,  or  else  there  was  a  remarkable  dearth  of 
events  worth  noting.  On  Nfay  9,  1849,  A.  S.  Itagg 
sold  out  his  interest  to  John  S.  Bags-  a"<l  ^s'"')'  '" 
1850  the  paper  was  issued  l>y  Hagg,  Harmon.  & 
Company.  On  June  22  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Harmon,  Brodhead,  &  Company,  with  R.  O. 
Harmon,  T.  F.  Brodhead,  and  Jacob  Barns  as  pro- 
prietors, T.  V.  Brodhead  serving  as  editor.  On 
September  23,  1850,  the  paper  was  moved  to  50 
Griswold  Street,  just  north  of  Jefferson  Avenue. 

During  this  year  it  absorBed  the  subscription  list 
of 

T//^  Detroit  Commercial  liulktin,  , 
a  paper  established  on  May  28.  1848.  by  Daniel 
.Munger  and  (George  W.  Pattison,  with  daily,  tri- 
weekly, and  weekly  editions.  On  April  i,  1851, 
The  Free  I'ress  again  changed  owners.  Jacob  Barns, 
S.  M.  Johnwin,  and  T.  F.  Brodhead  becoming  pub- 
lishers under  the  firm  name  of  Barns,  Brodhead,  & 
Company.  Messrs.  Brodhead  and  Johnson  served 
as  editors.  This  year  the  office  was  provided  with 
new  type,  and  on  October  7  the  pai>er  was  enlarged 
to  seven  columns,  and  the  word  ■'  daily  "  again  ap- 
peared in  the  title.  The  paper  was  now  for  the 
first  time  printed  by  steam.  An  effort  had  been 
made  to  use  steam  in  1847,  but  as  the  boiler  and 
engine  were  defective,  and  the  floor  not  strong 
enough,  the  press  was  operated  by  man-power  un- 
til the  fall  of  1851.  The  occasion  which  led  to  the 
use  of  steam  was  as  follows:  The  work  of  printing 
in  book  form  the  report  of  the  great  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  conspiracy  case  had  been  under- 
taken by  E.  A.  Wales  of  The  Advertiser.  His  press 
facilities  wen.'  inadequate,  anil  the  Free  Press  office 
was  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  work.  During  the 
printing  the  man-power  proved  so  unreliable  that 
steam  was  substituted.  A  careful  examination  of 
tlie  files  of  the  paper  fails  to  disclose  the  date  on 
which  the  paper  was  first  printed  by  steam.  It 
seems  singular  indeed  that  so  important  an  event, 
an  event  mrirking  an  era  in  the  West,  should  have 
gone  unnoticed,  and  it  seems  doubly  strange  in  view 
of  the  tact  that  the  papers  of  the  present  day,  at 
least,  are  not  over-modest  .in  the  recital  of  their 
achievements.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
at  that  time,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  says,  "We 
did  not  then  publish  our  own  enterprise  as  is  now 
so  universal  with  the  press." 

On  April  7,  1852,  another  change  of  proprietors 
took  place,  the  paper  being  issued  by  Jacob  Barns 
and  S.  M.  Johnson  under  the  firm  name  of  Jacob 
Barns  St  Company.  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  editor 
until  February  3,  1853,  when  W.  F.  Storey  became 
both  editor  and  proprietor.  The  paper  was  enlarged 
one  column  in  width  ami  one  in  length  on  the  17th 


of  the  same  month,  and  on  October  2,  [853.  a  Sun- 
day paper  was  issued  for  the  first  time.  It  took 
the  place  of  the  Monday  issue. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  or  early  in  [860,  the  office  was 
moved  to  tiie  northwest  corner  of  Griswold  and 
Woodbridge  Streets.  On  June  5,  1861,  Henry  N. 
Walker  became  editor  and  proprietor,  and  on  Au- 
gust 28,  F.  L.  Seitz  became  a  partner.  The  firm 
name  was  Walker  &  Seitz.  On  December  24.  of 
the  same  year  the  paper  was  sold  to  a  new  firm, 
composed  of  H.  N.  Walker,  C.  H.  Taylor,  and 
Jacob  Barns.  In  1861  William  E.  Quinby  became 
one  of  the  editors,  and  two  years  later  purchased  a 
quarter  interest  in  the  establishment. 

On  January  2.  1865,  the  paper  was  reduced  one 
column  in  width  and  one  in  length;  on  May  29  it 
was  enlarged  to  eight  columns,  and  on  August  7, 
1866,  it  was  issued  in  quarto  form. 

On  August  18,  1866.  a  stock  company  was  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
Company.  The  quarto  form  of  the  paper  was  dis- 
continued on  April  3,  1867,  and  the  folio  form  rein- 
stated, with  an  enlargement,  on  August  22,  1869, 
of  one  column.  In  1872  W.  E.  Quinby  became 
half  owner  of  the  paper,  and  in  January,  1875,  he 
purchased  a  large  share  of  the  remainder  of  the 
stock.  The  paper  has  always  ranked  as  the  leading 
Democratic  paper  of  Michigan,  and  duriJig  most  of 
the  time  since  it  was  founded,  it  has  been  the  only 
English  Democratic  paper  in  the  city.  It  has 
achieved  much  popularity  through  the  ■' Lime  Kiln 
Club"  articles  of  C.  B.  Lewis,  whose  iioiu  di- plume 
is  M.  Quad. 

The  weekly  supplement  known  as  The  House- 
hold was  first  issued  on  January  12.  1878.  It  is 
designed  especially  for  the  ladies.  On  April  29. 
1878,  the  office  was  burned  out,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
established, and  on  June  2  following  the  Free  Press 
Company,  for  the  first  time  in  Michigan,  made  use 
of,  the  papier-mach^  stereotype  process,  and  with  a 
new  Bullock  perfecting  press  with  ScotC  folder  was 
able  to  print,  fold,  and  paste  twelve  thousand  papers 
per  hour.  The  event  was  signalized  by  printing 
a  thirty-two  page  paper  with  a  supplement  of  four 
pages,  and  at  this  time  the  paper  was  changed  from 
folio  to  quarto  form.  On  July  16,  1881,  the  com- 
pany inaugurated  a  new  departure  by  sending  the 
papier-mache  matrices  of  their  weekly  paper  to 
London,  and  priming  there  a  regular  weekly  edi- 
tion, to  which  a  few  special  columns  were  added. 
The  first  issue  of  the  paper  was  sixteen  thousand  ; 
the  second,  eighteen  thousand :  by  December  1  it 
had  reached  a  *f«ii  fide  sale  of  thirty-five  thousand 
copies  weekly ;  and  on  Christmas  a  special  holiday 
edition  of  onehimdred  thousand  copies  was  printed. 
It  is  sold  for  a  penny,  and  up  to  1883  was  the  only 
paper  republished  in-the  Old  World. 
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The  first  number  was  made  particularly  aitraciive 
to  Londoners  by  the  salutatory  of  our  fellow-towns- 
man Bronson  Howard.  His  long  tarry  in  London 
and  the  success  of  his  plays  had  made  him  so  well 
known  that  his  "  send  off "  was  of  gieat  value.  In 
June,  1884,  the  Detroit  office  was  moved  lo  the  north- 
east corner  of  Lamed  and  Shelby  Streets.  The  first 
paper  in  the  new 
location  was  issued 
on  June  8th,  the 
event  being  signal- 
ized by  the  issue  of 
a  thirty-six-page 
paper.  The  facili- 
ties afforded  in  its 


no  other  paper. 
The  present  stock- 
holders are  \Vm. 
E.  Quinby,  A.  G. 
Boynton,  Fred. 
Fayram,  Joseph 
Greusel,  John  O'- 
Connors, Geo.  I'. 
Goodale.and  Theo, 
E.  Quinby.  The 
editorial  staff  con- 
sists of  Wm.  E. 
Quinby,  A.G.Boyn- 
ton,  John  A.  Bell, 
Joseph  Greusel, 
George  P.  Goodale, 
C.  B.  Lewis,  Robt. 
Barr,  Theo.  E. 
Quinby.F.  H.  Hos- 
ford,  John  Barr, 
Walter  Buell.H,  H. 
Hoffman,J  A.Rob- 
inson. V.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, F.M,  Stew- 
art, J.  R.Fisher.  A. 
J.  Murphy,  Harry 
W.  Quinby  and 
Jennie  O.  Starkey.  '' 
The  dally  is  $;.oo 
a  year,  and  the  weekly  $1 

The  Allgemeine  Z,-iUmg. 
a  German  Democratic  weekly,  at  $2.00,  was  first 
issued  by  Dr.  Anthony  Kaminsky  on  Septemberai, 
1844 :  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  the 
name  was  chajiged  to  Staats  Zeitung  of  Michigan 
and  the  price  reduced  to  $1.50.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  M.  H.  Aliardt  became  a  partner  with  Kamin- 
sky, remaining  one  year.  In  1850  Kaminsky  died, 
and  Messrs.  Butz  &  Schimmel  bought  the  paper  and 


changed  the  name  fo  Michigan  Tribune,  or  German 
Organ  of  the  Democracy.  Of  this  new  paper  Casper 
Butz  was  editor,  and  as  early  as  July,  1850,  he  be- 
came proprietor.  The  paper  continued  until  1854, 
when  it  was  merged  with 


The  Mkhign 


Democrat. 

which  was  estab- 
lished the  same 
year  by  a  joint 
stock  company 
iposed  of  Dr.  I'. 
Klein,  F.  Ruchle, 
J  li,  Schmittdiel, 
i.  M.Rich,  P.  and 
C  Fischer,  and 
o  1  e  s.  The  paper 
d   I    not    prove    a 


to  P.  Klein, 
transferred  it, 
JanuBT,  ,0, 
to  Domedion 
me  r,  who,  the 
year,  bought 


w,  issued  on  Tuesdays. 


on  May  I,  1853.  by 
F.  &  W.  Schim- 
mel, with  Rudolph 
Diepcnbeck  as  edi- 
tor. 1  he  paper 
was  called  The 
Mtchi)>ar]  Demo- 
ra!  Volks- 
II  Decem- 
58,  Philip 
Kramer  bought 
Cui,.  i.,iR.-iiLu  AMI  SHELiiv  Strci^^.  out  thc  intefcst 
of  Domedion,  and 
became  a  partner.  Two  years  l.'iter,  in  No- 
vemlier,  1S60.  a  daily  issue  was  begun,  and  about 
this  time  the  name  was  changed  to  Michigan 
Volksblalt.     Undtr  this  title,  in  May,  1862,  it  pur- 

The  ilTie/n'giiii  Shiit/s  Z.eitung. 
a  daily  morning  paper,  first  published  in  1858  by 
Charles  D.  Haas ;  Constantine  Beyerle  was  his  part- 
ner in  1859.    The  price  of  the  daily  Is  ^6.75,  and 
of  the  weekly,  $2.50  a  year. 
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The  Mi!-I:ignn  Journnl  and  Herald 
dates  its  beginning  from  The  Michigan  Journal,  the 
first  German  daily  pubhshed  in  Michigan;  it  was 
established  on  June  13,  1855.  "ith  daily  and  weekly 
editions,  by  A.  &  C.  Marxhausen.  In  June.  1870. 
it  was  sold  to  F.  Cornehl  and  F.  I'ope,  who  discon- 
tinued the  daily  after  March,  1876,  and  at  the  same 
time  merged  the  paper  with  The  Herald  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  paper,  under  the  title  of  Michigan 
Journal  and  Herald,  has  since  been  issued  weekly, 
both  from  Milwaukee  and  Detroit,  by  Pope  Sl  Cole- 
man, at  $2.50  a  year. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  and  Michigan 
Home  Journal 
was  established  in  1S61  by  Charles  Y.  Clarli,  under 
the  name  of  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  a  weekly 
at  $1.00  a  year.  On  January  i,  1863,  it  was  sold  to 
William  IL  IJurk,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  the  name 
■'  Michigan  Home  Journal "  was  added.  Originally 
established  chiefly  as  a  commercial  paper,  it  has  for 
several  years  circulated  asa  literary  and  family  paper. 
The  price  is  ?!  150  a  year. 

The  Familien  Blaetter. 
a  German  Republican  weekly,  was   established  by 
Aug.  Marxhausen,  July  1 ,  1866,  at  $2.50  a  year.    A 
daily  issue,  called  The  Abend  Post  has  been  pub- 
lished since  September  i.  1868.     Price,  61.50  per 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal, 
a  semi-monthly,  was  established  by  Pope  &  Cole- 
man on  January  1,  1869.     Price,  $1.25  a  year. 

The   Michigan   Fanner   and   Slate   Journal  of 

Agriculture 
was  commenced,  as  an  entirely  new  weekly  paper, 
on  May  15,  1869,  by  Johnstone  &  Gibbons.     Price, 

The  Progress  of  the  Age, 
a  semi-weekly,  published  by  Pope  &  Coleman,  was 
established  in  January.  1872.     Price.  $1.25  a  year. 

The  Western  Home  Journal. 
an  eight-page  Cathohc  weekly,  at  $3.00  a  year,  was 
established  by  the  Home  Journal  Company,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1872.  On  January  15,  1878,  William  E. 
Savage  became  the  proprietor,  and  on  January  5. 
1883,  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Hughes,  who 
continued  its  publication  under  the  name  of  The 
Michigan  Catholic. 

The  Evening  News. 

This,  the  first  successful  cheap  daily  in  Michigan, 

was  established  on  August  23,  1873,  by  ].  E.  Scripps. 


For  the  iirst  two  months  it  was  printed  at  The  Free 
Press  office;  then,  on  October  21,  it  was  moved  to 
Shelby  Street  where  four  years  later  a  commodious 
brick  building  was  erected  for  it.  It  was  printed  on 
a  four-cylinder  Hoe  press  from  1873  to  1880.  when 
a  Scott  web  press,  with  a  capacity  of  28,000  sheets 
per  hour  was  substituted  and  in  1883  the  printing 
facilities  were  further  increased  by  a  second  press 
of  like  capacity.  From  the  first  the  paper  was  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous  and  it  closed  its  tenth  year 
vrith  a  circulation  of  40000  copies  dail\  For 
several  \ears  it  boasted  a  larger  dailj  c  rculatun 
than  all  other  daily  papers  in  Michigan  tcmbmed 
and  IS  claimed  to  be  the  most  \aluable  nev\ '■piper 
property  in  the  state  Among  those  who  largely 
aided  Mr  Scripps  in  the  de\elopment  of  th"  paper 
have  been  M  J  Dee  R  B  Rcss  G  R  Osmun 
John  Mc\  icar  Charles  F  Ma\  and  others  in  the 
editorial  department  W  H  Brearle\  A  H  Herron 
and  G  H  Scripps  11  the  business  depirtment  and 
R.  W.  Wyckoff,  in  the  mechanical.  The  paper  has 
been  the  defendant  in  a  great  number  of  prosecu- 
tions for  libel  and  is  perhaps  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  country  which  has  ever  had  to  pay  a  judgment 
of  $20,000  and  costs,  that  amount  being  paid  in 
1884  in  the  famous  Maclean  case.  Toward^s  this 
amount  a  considerable  sum  was  contributed  by 
those  who  believed  the  paper  to  have  been  harshly 
treated.  In  July  27.  1876,  the  paper  absorbed  the 
subscription  lists  of 

The  Detroit  Daily  Union, 
which  had  been  started  as  a  workingmen's  organ 
on  July  4,  1865,  by  a  company  of  striking  printers, 
which  later  became  a  democratic  paper,  and  ulti- 
mately fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Atkinson  and  T. 
D.  Hawley.  W.  H.  Thompson  was  its  business 
manager,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  and 
was  succeeded  by  M.  H.  Marsh.  Thomas  M. 
Cook  was  its  last  editor.  On  October  15,  1878.  a 
wev.kly  edition  of  The  Evening  News  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  The  Echo.  The  price  ol 
the  daily  is  $S,  and  of  The  Echo  $1  a  year. 

The  Michigan  Christian  Herald, 
the  State  organ  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Kalamazoo  on  February  i,  1870,  by  L.  H. 
Trowbridge  as  a  bi-monthly,  under  the  name  of 
The  Torchlight.  In  January,  1871,  it  was  changed 
to  a  monthly,  and  on  January  i,  1873,  was  issued 
bi-weekly  at  $2.00  a  year,  under  the  title  of  The 
Herald  and  Torchlight.  In  October,  1873,  it  was 
moved  to  Detroit,  and  on  January  i.  1874,  it  was 
issued  as  a  weekly,  at  ^2.00  a  year.  On  January  1, 
1875,  it  took  its  present  title.  The  Michigan  Chris- 
tian Herald,  and  on  January  i.  1880,  was  enlarged 
from  four  to  eight  pages. 
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Tke  Michigan  Christian  Advocate 
is  the  successor  of  The  Adrian  District  Methodist 
a  monthly  paper  first  issued  October  1,  1873  bv 
Rev.  O.  VVhitmore,  at  Adrian ;  it  was  publisfied  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  preachers  of  the  Adrian 
District,  two  of  whom.  Rev.  \.  N.  EKvood  and  Re\ 
A.  F.  Bourns,  were  especially  helpful  in  starting  the 


paper  On  the  re  ammendation  of  the  district  c  nn 
Terences  of  "several  distriLts  it  was  enlarged  on 
December  i  and  the  name  changed  to  Michigan 
Christian  'Advocate  In  September  1874  the  De 
troit  Lonferen;,e  adopted  it  as  us  local  or^an  and 
in  December  the  Methodist  Publishmg  Companj 
organized  bought  the  piper  and  remo\cd  t  to 
Detroit  where  on  Januarj  1  1875  it  was  first  issued 
as  a  weekl)  Rei  0  \\hitmore  and  Rev  L  R 
Fiske,  D.  D.,  were  engaged  as  editors,  and  con- 
tinued in  charge  until  .September,  when  Rev.  J.  M. 
Arnold  succeeded  to  the  editorship,  with  Rev.  J.  H. 
Potts  as  associate  editor.  Mr.  Arnold  died  on 
December  5,  1884,  and  Mr.  Potts  became  the  chief 
editor  Rev.  C.  M.  Stuart  being  associate  editor  for 
one  year  from  August  I,  1885,  He  was  followed 
by  Re\  J  F.  Berry.  With  the  issue  for  November 
12  1881  the  paper  was  changed  from  folio  to  quarto 
f  rm     Price,  $1.50  a  year. 

Die  Stimiiie  lier    Wahrheil, 
\  (  erm-in  weekly,  at  $2.50  a  year,  was  commenced 
11    1875,   with    J.   B.   Mueller  and    E.  Andrio    a> 
editors  and  proprietors. 

Tke  Detroit  {formerly  Wayne  County)  Courier. 

was  established  at  Wyandotte  in  May,  1870,  under 
the  title  of  The  Wyandotte  Enterprise  by  D.  E. 
Thoma,s, and  sold  in  i8;i  to  H.  A.  Griffin.  Soon 
after.  Griffin  &  Bates,  and  on  January  1,  1872, 
Griffin  &  Nellis,  were  publishers.  In  1879  the  paper 
was  sold  to  E.  O'Brien,  its  politics  were  Republi- 
can until  its  removal  to  Detroit  in  1876,  when  tt 
became  the  first  Greenback  paper  in  Michigan. 
After  its  sale  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  it  again  became  a 
Republican  paper.  In  18S1  it  was  published  by 
O'Brien  &  Robertson,  and  on  October  27.  1881,  it 
was  sold  to  W.  J.  H.  Traynor.     The  price  Is  $1.00 

The  Medical  Advance, 
a  quarterly,  which  was  first  published  in  January, 
1 877,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Leonard,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  was 
continued  for  three  years,  and  then  succeeded  by 

Leonard's  Illustrated  Medical  Journal, 
first  issued  in  1880.    The  price  is  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Public  Leader, 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  wine,  beer,  and 
liquor  dealers,  was  established  May  19,  1874,  by  the 
Leader  Publishing  Company.  In  1874,  the  com- 
pany bought  the  Trades  Journal  of  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
The  Leader  was  sold  on  May  i,  1875,  to  H.  S.  Pot- 
ter, and  sixteen  days  later  was  transferred  to  W.  J. 
H.  Traynor.     The  price  is  $2.00  a  year. 
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The  Imk.r. 
a  weekiv  octavo,  was   first   issued  November   15, 
1877,  by  T.  J,  Crowe. 

New  Preparations, 
a  medical  quarterly,   was   first  '^^^^^  j^^ j^^,"^/;;;' 
(377,  by  George  S.  Davis. 
C.  H.  Leonard,     In  January, 
l„  a  monthly,  and  Dr.  WiUiar 
editor.     In  January,  1880,  the 


Michigan  Medic;il  News,  combined  the  two  periodi- 
cals under  the  name  of  The  Medical  Age.  It  is  a 
semi-monthly,  at  gi.oo  a  year.  Dr.  John  Mulheron, 
managing  editor;  Drs.  Henry  F.  Lyster.  T.  A,  Mc- 
Graw,  Daniel  La  Ferte,  and  H.  O.  Walker,  asso- 
ciate editors. 


edited  by  Dr. 
J79,  it  was  changed 
Brodie  became  the 
Lme  was  changed  to 


Therapeutic  Gasette. 
This  is  a  royal  octavo  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
page=iyearly  The  price  is $1  00a  year.  Withthe 
January  number  of  1885  the  editorial  office  was 
changed  to  Phihdelphid  with  H  C  Wood,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Mdleru  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at 
the  Lniversitv  of  1  ennsvlvania  and  Robert  Meade 
Smith  M  D  Professor  of  Comimratiie  Physioloj'y 
at  the  Uni\ersit\  M  lenn'sjhamT  a=  editors,  the 
offi  e  of  publKat  on  tontinu  iig  1 1  Detroit. 

Tlu  Amiri  an  L  iii  t 
a  monthly,  edited  by  Drs.  L.  Connor  and  H.  A. 
CIcland,  was  first  puMished  in  1878  by  E.  B,  Smith 
&  Crmpany,atS3.ooayear.  In  May,  1879,  George 
S.  Davis  became  the  publisher,  and  L.  Connor,  M.D., 
sole  editor.  Originally  called  The  Detroit  Lancet, 
the  name  wi-S  changed  in  January,  1886. 

The  Michigan   Railroad  Guide. 
■A  monthly,  has  been  issued  since  May,  1877,  by  E. 
Schobcr.     Price,  %\.cia  a  year. 

The   Tainily  Circle. 
published  by  Pope  &  Coleman,  a  weekly  at  $i.a5  a 
year,  was  first  issued  in  January,   1878. 

The  Medical  Age. 
also  published  by  George  S.  Davis,  is  the 


The  Michigan   Medical   News. 
a  semi-monthly,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
.Mulheron,  and  first  issued  in  January,  1878,  at  $1.00 
a  year.      In   January,   1883,  it  was  purchased  by 
George  S.  Davis. 

The  Detroit  Clinic. 
a  weekly,  at  fil.oo  a  year,  was  established  January 
4,  1882.  with  H.  O.  Walker.  M.  D.,  and  O.  W. 
Owen,  M.  D.,  as  editors,  and  Drs.  Theodore  A. 
McGraw,  E,  L.  Shurly,  N.  W.  Webber,  and  T,  N. 
Reynolds  as  associate  editors.  It  was  owned  by 
George  S.  Davis,  who,  after  the  purchase  of  The 


.(  . 


•   h/ea. 


This  monthly  paper,  devoted  t 
interests,  is  pubhshed  by  l'-  Stearns  &  Company, 
and  «'as  established  in  January,  1878,  Price,  fifty 
cents  a  year. 

Michigan  A.  O.    U.    W.  Herald. 

This  organ  of  the  American  Order  of  United 
Workmen  was  first  issued  in  May,  1 878.  The  price 
is  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  it  is  published  monthly. 

The  Family  Herald, 
a  weekly  story  paper,  at  S2.00  a  year,  published   by 


W.  J.  II.  Traynor, 


s  first  issued  on  May  7.  1 


The  Home  Messenger. 
a  monthly,  was  first  issued  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  on  December 
1, 1868.  at  seventy-five  cents  a  year.     It  was  discon- 
tinued in  December.  1879.  and  resumed  in  March. 

1882,  as  a  quarterly  at  J  1.00  a  year,  with  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Livermore  as  editor. 

The  Indicalor, 
a  monthlv  paper,  devoted   to  insurance   and   real 
estate  matters,  was  first  issued  in  May,  1882.    Price, 
$2.00  a  year.     It  is  published  by  Leavenworth  & 
Burr. 

The    Western  Newspaper   Union 
Is  the   successor  of   The    Michigan    Ready   Print, 
established  in  1877  by  Joseph  Saunders.     The  first 
number  of   the   Union   was  issued   on   January  i, 

1883.  It  is  a  weekly,  at  $1.00  a  year.     M.  H.  Red- 
field,  manager. 

The  Detroit  Plaindealer 
is  a  weekly  devoted  to  the   interests  of  the  colored 
race.     It  was  first  issued  on  May  16.  [883,     It  is 
published  by  Jacob  Coleman,  R.  and  15.  Pelham,  R. 
Redman,  and  W.  Stone.     Price.  81.50. 

The  Spectator. 
the  organ  of  several   labor  organisations,  was  first 
issued  June  16,  1883.     It  is  a  weekly,  at  $1.50  a 
year. 

The   Detroit  Jivening  Journal. 

This  paper,   published   by  the    Evening   Journal 

Company,  was  founded  by  Lloyd  Brezee  and   first 

issued   September    1,    1883.  with   Lloyd    Brezee  as 
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editor-in-chief  and  C.  C.  Pai  kard  as  business  mana- 
ger. It  is  a  two-cent  dailj  and  toramenced  witli 
a  capita]  of  only  $3,200.  Urisnnally  an  individual 
enterprise,  on  December  6,  1883  a  «toclc  company 
ivitii  $37,500  cash  capital  was  formed  for  its  publi- 
cation. The  amount  was  uk  reaped  on  May  27, 
[B84,  to  *50,ooo.  On  .September  18  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper  wa-i  ^iM  in  S.  J.  Tomlinson, 
who  became  its  chief  editor.  In  May,  1885,  Mr. 
Tomlinson  retired  and  William  Livingston,  Jr.,  be- 
came chief  owner.  Under  Mr.  Livingston's  super- 
vision the  staff  of  the  paper  was  entirely  reorganized, 
with  Frank  E.  Robinson  as  managing  editor,  and 
Henry  S.  Harris  as  editorial  writer. 

In  July,  1886,  Mr.  Harris  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  G.  Holden,  On  May  7,  1887.  the 
entire  500  shares  of  stock  were  purcha.sed  by  W.  H. 
Brearley,  who  continued  the  company  organization 
by  placing  one  share  of  stock  with  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Brearley  and  one  with  each  of  the  company  attor- 
neys, Messrs.  A.  H.  Wilkinson  and  Hoyt  Post.  Mr. 
Brearley.  who  was  well  known  as  successful  and 
experienced  in  newspaper  work,  assumed  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  paper  on  May  14. 

The  editorial  staff  was  unchanged  save  by  the 
addition  of  Gilbert  R.  Osniun  as  state  editor,  and 
R.  B.  Ross  as  special  writer. 

As  an  independent  journal  with  protectionist  and 
temperance  proclivities,  ihe  paper  has  achieved  a 
leading  position.  Its  new  service  includes  both  the 
Associated  and  the  United  Press  franchises,  It 
has  fonr  pages  of  eight  columns  each,  and  on  Sat- 
urdays issues  a  double  number.  Attached  to  the 
staff  is  an  artist  for  work  requiring  quick  illustra- 
tion. It  is  published  at  Kos.  40  and  42  Congress 
Street  West,  and  is  printed  on  a  Scolt  fast  press, 
which  prints,  cuts,  pastes  and  folds  the  papers  and 
delivers  them  in  bundles. 

TAe  Michigan  Churchman, 
a  religious  weekly,  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  first  issued 
in  January,    1888.     It   is  edited  by  Rev.  G.  Mott 
Williams. 

The  Sunday  Sun, 
a  weekly,  at  $2.00  a  year,  was  established  in  June, 

The  Center. 
a  weekly  temperance  paper,  is  the  successor  of  The 
Michigan  Prohibitionist,  which  was  first  issued  nn 
August  33,  1884,  by  a  stock  company.  On  April 
16,  1885,  Rev.  F.  B.  Cressey  bought  the  paper  and 
changed  the  name  to  The  Center.  The  price  is 
$  1 .00  a  year. 

The  American  Pharmacist, 
a  monthly,  was  first  issued  October  1,  1885.     The 


CITY  PRINTERS. 


iirice  is  $1,00  a  year.  Charies  Wright  is  publisher. 
The  Eye  Echo. 
This  is  a  bi-monthly  devote<i  t'l  optical  science, 
and  was  first  issued  in  Ja.iuary,  1886.  It  is  very 
carefully  edited.  The  price  is  tifty  cents  a  year,  and 
it  is  published  by  the  Johnston  Optical  Company. 

The  Grocer  and  Butcher, 

This,    the    official    organ   of    the   Grocers'    and 

Butchers'  Association,  was  first  issued  December  4, 

1886:    It  is  a  weekly,  at  $1.00  ayear.    J.H.  Brownell 

is  manager. 

The  Microscope. 
a  monthly  journal,  established  in  January.  i88r,  was 
publislied  by  Prof.  Stowell  at  Ann  Arbor,  at  Si, 00  a 
year.     In  January,  1887,  it  was  moved  to  Detroit, 
and  was  here  first  issued  by  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Era. 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  D.  O.  Haynes  & 


Co.,  at  Si-5oaye; 


IS  first  issued  January  t.  1887. 


The  Drng-ffists'  Bullet  in, 
a  monthly,  published  by  George  S.   Davis,  with  B. 
W.  Palmer,   M.  D.,   as  editor,  was   first   issued  in 
January,  1887. 

The  Detroit   Trade  Journal, 
a  weekly,  published  by  G.  W.   Halford.  was  first 
issued  May  20.  1884.     The  price  is  $2.00  a  year. 

The  Lamp  of  Life. 
a  tnonthly,  at  25  cents  a  year,  was  first  published  in 
1882  at  Bay  City,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Smart ;  he  .sub- 
sequently removed  it  to  Albion,  and  in  June,  1884, 
transferred  his  interest  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Berry,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  it  was  sold  to  the  Meilio- 
dist  Publishing  Co.,  who  C' 


The  Sunday  Herald, 
a  German  weekly  at  Xi.do,  was  first  issued  Septem- 
ber 14,  1884,  by  Adolph  KauHman.  now  president 
of  the  Herald  Company.     A  daily  edition  was  issued 
from  October  4,  [885,  to  June  4,  1886. 

The  Advance  and  Labor  Leaf, 
was  first  pubhshed  by  the  Detroit  Typographical 
Union  on  November  i,  1884,  as  a  campaign  sheet. 
Charies  S.  Bell  managed  it,  and  after  the  election 
continued  it  as  a  weekly  at  50  cents  a  year,  publish- 
ing 16  numbers.  In  March.  1885,  he  sold  it  to  J.  R. 
Burton,  who  enlarged  it,  raised  the  price  to  $1.00. 
and  in  February,  1887,  sold  it  to  J,  M.  McGregor, 
and  since  the  issue  of  February  19  of  that  year.  It 
lias  borne  its  present  title.     Judson  Grenell  is  editor. 
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The  Freemason. 
published  by   Lalour  &  Co.,  is  a  w 
$1,00  a  year,  and  was  first  issued 


a  Congregational  weekly,  at  $r.oo  a  year,  was  tirst 
issued  November  23,  1884,  and  is  published  by  John 
P.  Sanderson. 

The  Index  Medkus. 
This  is  a  montlily  index  of  the  subjects  and  titles 
of  the  current  medical  hterature  of  the  world,  made 
up  from  books  and  periodica's  contained  in  and 
received  at  the  surgeon  general's  library  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  first  issued  in  January.  i8;9,  with 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings  and  Robert  Fletcher,  M.  D,.  as 
editors,  and  F.  Leypoldt,  of  New  York,  as  publisher. 
In  December,  1854,  the  publication  lapsed  because 
of  the  death  of  the  publisher,  and  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  publication,  and  because  of  its  scientific 
and  commercially  unprofitable  character,  many  pub- 
lishers declined  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  as  a  result, 
expressions  of  regret  and  disappointment  appeared 
in  all  the  scientific  medical  publications  of  the  world. 
Finally,  Geo.  S.  Davis  was  appealed  to  and  asked 
to  undertake  its  publication.  In  view  of  its  value 
to  the  profession,  he  concluded  ti>  do  so;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  original  editors,  in  March,  1885,  he 
published  a  triple  number,  being  the  January,  Fel>- 
ruary  and  March  numbers  combined,  and  since  that 
dale  the  publication  has  been  continued.  It  circu- 
lates in  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 
The  price  is  $io.ooa  year. 


Appointments  to  the  office  of  city  printer  were 
made  as  early  as  1824,  but  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  not  prescribed  until  1842.  After  that  year 
proposals  for  printing  were  invited,  and  yearly  con- 
tracts made,  for  printing  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  Proposals  are  invited  by  the  Comptroller, 
and  the  contract  is  awarded  by  the  council  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  contractor  for  the  Public  Printing  prints  in 
some  daily  paper  full  proceedings  of  all  meetings 
of  the  council,  and  furnishes  about  twenty-five 
copies  for  the  use  of  city  officers  and  aldermen. 
He  also  prints  annually  the  notices  of  tax  sales,  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  the  reports  of  all  the 
officers  and  of  some  of  the  boards.  Since  1870  the 
several  official  reports  have  been  collected  annually 
and  bound  in  one  volume. 

By  Act  of  April  13.  1871,  provision  was  made  for 
printing  the  proceedings  of  the  council  in  a  C.erman 
newspaper.  By  Act  of  1879,  not  more  than  $2,500 
may  be  paid  for  printing  official  proceedings  in  all 
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languages;  and  the  publishing  of  the  tax-list  is 
restricted  to  one  official  paper.  The  bills  for  city 
printing  for  various  decades  have  been  :   1830,  $63 ; 

1840,  %^'y]\  1850,8685;  i860,  82,393;  1870. «I3.- 

633;   1880,  813,908. 

NEWSBOYS. 

These  are  one  of  the  modern  institutions,  the  out- 
growth of  war  influences  and  of  the  larger  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Newsboys  and  bootbSacks  were 
comparatively  unknown  prior  10  the  summer  of 
1861  ;  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease in  their  number.  In  April,  1862,  an  attempt 
was   made  to   have   them   licensed,  but   the   effort 


failed.  Four  years  later  they  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them,  having  no  home, 
slept  in  the  streets.  _Mrs.  Beulah  Brinton  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  promote  their  welfare  by  providing 
lodgings  for  them  in  the  Hawley  Block ;  but  after  a 
few  months'  trial,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  In 
1874  and  1875  a  similar  and  more  persistent  effort 
was  made,  chiefly  supported  by  Luther  Beecher. 
A  school  for  two  evenings  in  a  week  was  established, 
and  a  Sabbath  school,  and  food  and  clothing  were 
provided,  but  after  several  months'  effort  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  undertaking  caused  it  to  be  discontinued. 
An  amusing  indication  of  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  newsboys  was  shown  on  July  20,  1877,  when 
they  attempted  to  prevent  the  sale  of  The  Evening 
News,  the  price  charged  them  being  in  their  opinion 
too  high.  They  would  not  sell  the  paper  and  tried 
to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  Their  generally 
unruly  character  finally  compelled  the  passage,  on  No- 
vember 26  following,  of  an  ordinance  requiring  each 
newsboy  to  obtain  a  yearly  license,  and  wear  a  badge 
for  which  they  are  required  to  pay  ten  cents.  By 
amended  ordinance  of  February  6,  1878,  the  badges 
were  to  be  issued  only  on  satisfactory  assurance  of 
good  conduct,  and  were  to  be  the  city's  property, 
and  to  be  returned  to  the  city  unless  renewed  at 
eNpiration  of  the  license.  The  number  of  boys  thus 
li;-ensed  in  1881  was  700;   "n  1886,  1,606. 
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1 1  1^  dim  )st  certain  that  there  was  a  printing 
press  here  as  earU  as  1777,  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton  distributed  to  the  "  Rebel  Colonists  "  large 
numbers  of  proclarnations  dated  from,  and  in  all 
probability  printed  at  Detroit,  The  earliest  account 
I  [  a  prmtinif  pi  ess  in  this  region  is  contained  in  a 
manuscript  letter  book  of  Alexander  &  William 
\ldcomb  A  letter  tliLrein  written  in  1 785  to  one 
f  their  (.orresponde  Its  at  London,  refers  to  a 
printing  press  they  hid  received,  and  their  corres- 
pondent IS  reminJed  thit  no  directions  have  been 
sent  for  putting;  it  in  uorkmj;  order.  No  evidence 
of  the  use  of  the  pi  ess  h  is  been  found,  but  there  is 
ab  md  int  eMdenti,  of  tlie  use  of  the  press  and  type 
broui,ht  here  from  ISoslon  or  ISaltimore  in  i8og  h\' 
Re\  (  abriel  Ruhard,  ;ind  immediately  rented  or 
sold  to  James  M.  Miller. 

The  first  book  printed  on  this  press  was  probably 
"The  Child's  Speilinn  ISook,  or  Michigan  Instructor, 
being  a  compilation  from  the  most  approved  authors, 
selected  by  a  teacher.  It  is  a  book  of  twelve  pages, 
with  the  date  of  August  t,  1809.  and  printed  by 
James  M.  Miller.  In  1883  there  was  a  copy  in  pos- 
session of  C,  N.  Flattery,  The  Michigan  Essay,  a 
newspaper  issued  in  1809,  also  Ijears  Miller's  imprint. 
The  same  year  he  issued  a  prayer  book  with  the 
title,  "!.'  kme  penitente,  ou  la  nouveau  considera- 
tion S!ir  les  verities  eternelles,  etc..  etc.  Jacques 
Miller,  Imprjmeur,  Detroit,  1809."     i6mo„  pp,  300. 

In  1811  A.  Coxshaw  printed  two  books,  as  follows; 
"  La  Journe  du  Chretien  Sanctitie  par  la  pri^re  et 
meditation.  A.  Coxshaw  Imprimeur,  Detroit,  181 1,'' 
(i6mo,  thick),  and  '"  Les  Ornemens  de  la  Memoire : 
ou  les  Traits  brillans  des  Poetes  Francois  des  plus 
ceiebres ;  Avec  des  Dissertations  sur  chaqtie  Genre 
de  Style,  pour  perfectionner  I'educalion  de  la  Jeu- 
nesse  Au  E)etroit,  ImpritnSpar  A.  Coxshaw,  1811." 
(i2mo.     pp.  130.) 

In  i8i2  Theophilus  Mettez  had  charge  of  the 
press,  and  in  that  year  he  issued  the  following  works, 
all  of  them  printed  in  both  French  and  English  : 
"Epitres  et  ^vangiles  pour  tout  les  dimanches  et 
ffiies  dej'jlme  D' apr^s  I'Mitioo  du  Mon.seigneur 
rtveque   de    Quebec.     (i2mo,   pp.   396.)      "Petit 


Cdtechismc  Historiqiic,  contenant  en  abrcgc  I'his- 
t'lire  Sainte  et  la  Doctrine  Chretienne.  Par  M. 
Fleury,  Pretre.Prieurd'Argenteuil,  Nouvelle edition, 
Detroit,     Imprim^  par  Theophile  Mettez,  i8rz." 

During  the  War  of  ibi2  the  proclamations  of 
Generals  Hull  and  Brotk  were  prii  ted  from  the 
same  t\pe  Copies  of  the  prithnut  ons  are  [re 
sened  by  \anous  persons  and  the  1  brarics  d 
lames  A  t  irardin  and  R  K  Llltttcont.n  e  er  1 
of  the  books 

In  June,  1843,  Bishcp  Lefeiere  pri*sented  tb  it 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  the  old  type  to  James  A. 
Girardin  and  E.  N,  Lacroix  to  be  used  in  printing  a 
paper;  soon  afterward  it  was  sold  for  old  metal,  and 
sent  to  Lyman's  Type  F'oundry  at  liuffalo. 
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The  people  of  to-day  cannot  rcdh^e  the  po\ert/ 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  in  the  matter  of  books. 
Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  home  m  the  dtj  where 
books  may  not  be  found.  In  early  daj  s  up  to  about 
1810,  there  were  hardly  three  hundred  volumes  in 
the  whole  city,  liook-stores  were  unknown,  and 
new  books  of  any  kind  as  compared  with  present 
issues  were  as  one  to  a  thousand.  New  publications 
were  occa-Monally  forwarded  to  some  officer  of  the 
garrison,  or  imported  wltli  packages  of  merchandize, 
and  a  ntw  book  by  anew  author  would  set  society 
on  tiptoe  to  see,  or  hear,  or  read  it.  Occasionally  a 
leading  merchant  would  "  bring  out "  a  few  standard 
volumes  on  an  order,  but  these  orders  were  rarely 
given.  The  books  that  were  obtained  represented 
the  best  of  the  English  tiassics,  and,  it  you  found 
any,  you  would  find  Shakespeare,  The  Rambler. 
The  Spectator,  Hannah  More's  works,  Rollin's  An- 
cient History,  the  works  of  Josephus,  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  Fox's  IJook  of  Martyrs,  the  poems  of  Milton, 
Moore,  Pope,  and  Burns,  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Edgeworth's  Tales,  and  very  likely  the  works  of 
Sterne.  SmoHet,  and  Fielding. 

When  the  Gazette  appeared  in  1817  the  proprie- 
tors sought  to  encourage  literary  taste  and  increase 
their  profits  by  selling  books  as  well  as  papers,  and 
by  their  efforts  the  book  trade  was  begun.  The 
business  was  continued  by  John  P,  Sheldon,  and  in 
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1 831)  Stephen  Welh  bc-came  a  partner  with  him. 
Ill  1832  Mr.  Weils  was  tile  sole  owner  of  the  store. 
He  died  ill  1834,  and  the  stock  was  sold  to  L.  L. 
Morse,  and  lie  and  S.  \V.  Johnson  bought  out 
the  store  of  A.  H.  Stowell,  established  in  1832. 
The  two  stocks  were  combined  and  large  additions 
made.  Morse  &  Johnson  were  succeeded  by  Ucrger 
&  Stevens.  The  firm  of  Snow  &  Fiske,  established 
in  1834,,  had  probably  the  most  complete  stock  of 
any  firm  up  to  that  date.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fiske 
Sidriey  L.  Rood  became  proprietor ;  he  went  out  of 
business  in  1841.  In  1836  John  S.  &  A,  S.  Bagg. 
of  the  Free  Press,  were  proprietors  of  a  book-store. 
J.  S.  Hagg  retired,  and  it  was  continued  until  about 
1852  by  A.  S.  Bagg.  The  firm  was  then  changed 
to  liagg:.  Patten,  &  McDonald;  in  1S55  the  firm 
name  was  McDonald  &  Kinley;  after  a  year  or  two 
R.  H.  Finley  became  sole  proprietor  and  gradually 
sold  out  the  stock.  In  1837  P.  R.  L.  Pierce  was 
keeping  a  book-store,  as  was  also  Horace  Galpin. 
As  early  as  1837  or  1838  Messrs.  Aymar  &  Shaw 
and  Alexander  McFarren  began.  John  I.  Ilerrick 
went  into  the  trade  about  1840;  he  soon  admitted 
deorge  McKenzie  mto  partnership  and  in  1846 
McKenzie  was  sole  proprietor  In  1843  M.  M.  W'il- 
lums  waq  advertised  as  a  bookseller  at  the  Post- 
otfiie  About  this  lime  Chauntey  Morse  began 
busines-;  Mr  Selleik  became  his  partner  about 
1854  and  ihe  hrm  of  Morse  &  Selleck  continued 
until  1856  Mr  Selleck  then  retired  and  Mr.  Morse 
went  to  (irand  Rapids.  Kerr,  Doughty,  &  Lapliam 
began  about  1852.  The  firm  afterwards  changed- 
to  Kerr  &  Doughty:  in  1855  it  was  Kerr,  Morley,  & 
Company,  then  J.  A.  Kerr  &  Company,  and  from 
1S57  to  i860  Doughty,  Straw,  &  Company.  In 
i8f»  or  1S61  they  sold  out  to  Raymond  &  Lapham, 
The  beginnings  of  this  last  establishment  date  from 
'853.  when  T.  M.  Cook  was  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Ill  (85s  Francis  Raymond  was  associatetl  with  him. 
and  the  firm  of  Raymond  &  Cook  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Alexander  McFarren.  In  1856,  and  up 
to  i860,  the  firm  name  was  Raymond  &  Selleck  ; 
then  Raymond  &  Lapham;  in  i860  or  1861  they 
bought  out   Doughty,  Straw,  &  Company,   and  in 

1862  the  firm  name  was  Raymond  &  Adams.    In 

1863  Mr.  Raymond  sold  his  interest  to  T.  K.  Adams, 
and  soon  after  the  business  was  closed  up.  G.  F. 
Rood  commenced  a  stationery  and  blank  book-store 
about  1844,  and  in  1851  sold  out  to  Friend  Palmer. 
In  1853  Mr.  Whipple  became  a  partner,  remaining 
two  years.  The  business  was  next  conducted  by 
Friend  Palmer,  and  in  1859  by  Palmer  &  Fisher. 
In  1861  Friend  Palmer  was  sole  proprietor,  continu- 
ing until  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  F.  Ray» 
mond,  who  went  out  of  business  in  1872. 

J.  A.  Roys  began  in  1845,  and  in  1884  is  the 
Nestor   of    the   trade.     In    1847   Messrs.  Bates  & 


Burns  opened  an  extensive  book-.store.  About  1848 
J.  G.  Krug  commenced  keeping  a  small  stock  of  Ger- 
man Catholic  books.  The  business  is  stil!  continued. 
John  Pickering  was  keeping  a  book-store  as  early  as 
1852,  as  was  also  F.  P.  Markham  &  Brother.  The 
same  year  the  latter  firm  changed  to  Markham  & 
Elwood;  in  1853  and  1855  the  firm  name  was  S.D. 
Elwood  &  Company,  and  in  1857  the  firm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  B.  Howe.  In  1869  he  sold  out  to  J. 
H.  Caine  &  Company,  and  they  to  Mr.  Clark  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  sold  the  stock  at  auction.  After 
selling  out  to  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Elwood  went  into 
the  law-book  trade  on  (^riswold  Street,  and  in  1865 
formed  a  partnership  imtler  the  firm  name  of  \\',.  A. 
Throop  &  Company.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Elwood,  Gove  Porter  became  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Throop.  After  a  few  years  the  firm  went  out  of 
business. 

In  1853  Mr.  Allen  wasa  well-known  book-deaier. 
In  i860  Putnam,  Smith. &  Company  had  succeeded 
to  his  business,  In  i860  E.  B.  Smith  was  sole  pro- 
prietor. From  time  to  time  other  persons  became 
associate  partners,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
toE.  B.  Smith  &  Company.  In  1880  T.  Noursc  be- 
came sole  proprietor.  In  1882  the  firm  name  was 
changed  10  W.  I..  Berry  &  Company.  Early  in 
1S83  Ciorton,  BIcwett,  &  Company  succeeded  to  the 
business,  and  on  October  4  of  the  same  year  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Gorton,  Berry,  &  Com- 
pany. I>uring  1884  Mr.  Nourse  again  became  sole 
owner,  and  discontinued  the  business,  G.  &  M. 
Boehnlein  began  about  1857,  and  still  continue.  J. 
M.  Arnold  began  in  1863.  In  1864  the  firm  was 
Arnold  &  Liiiiefield ;  afterwartl  Arnold  &  Van 
Aikin.  In  1867  and  1868  the  lirm  was  composed 
of  J.  M.  Arnold  and  Silas  Farmer.  After  1868  C. 
H.  Gaston  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Willyoung,  who,  in  lESo,  became 
sole  ovvner.  He  died  in  18S4,  and  the  business  was 
sold  to  Phillips  &  Hunt,  as  managers  of  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern. 

W.  F.  Tunis  began  the  book  trade  at  Detroit  in 
1863.  In  1872  thefirmwasTunisS:  Parker.  After 
the  death  of  .Mr.  Tunis,  in  1876,  D.  P.  Work  suc- 
ceeded to  the  retail  business.  Boothroyd  &  Young- 
blood  were  in  business  in  1864,  Boothroyd  &  Gibbs 
from  1872  to  [876,  and  Boothroyd,  Woodward,  Sc 
Company  from  1876  to  1884.  In  1863,  and  for  a 
tew  years  after,  Everett  &  Company  and  W.  L.  Fos- 
ter &  Company,  were  known  as  booksellers.  L.  S. 
Freeman  began  about  the  same  time,  and  in  1872 
was  succeeded  by  Macauley  Brothers.  J.  D.  An- 
drews began  in  1873.  As  early  as  1869  Herman  Reiff 
was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  (ierman  books.  Herman 
Sucker  began  in  1875.  The  Detroit  News  Com- 
pany, J.  A,  Marsh  manager,  was  established  in  1876. 
In  1874,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after.  C.  H.  Borgman 
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was  keeping  a  German  book-store  L  F  Kilrov 
began  in  ]878.  John  Matfarlane  opened  hii  itnre 
in  i88[.  Messrs.  Lapham  &  Throop  commenLtd 
in  July,  1884. 

Of  the  dealers  in  sei  ond  hand  bo<  ki  G  W  I'at- 
tison  is  the  pioneer  and  has  been  in  the  trade  for 
about  twenty  years  Andrew  Wanless  and  one  or 
two  others  are  also  engaged  m  tht  same  line  of  trade 


,:*« 


ALJEANACS. 

Almanacs  with  titles  as  follows  were  published  in 
the  years  named  ;  "  The  Western  Almanac  and 
Michigan  Register  for  1829.  Astronomical  Calcu- 
lations by  Hiram  Wilmarth.  Printed  and  published 
by  J.  W.  Seymour."  "Farmer'.i  Calendar  or  Mich- 
igan Almanac  for  1834,  Astronomical  Calculations 
by  H.  Wilmarth.  I'ublished  by  G.  L.  Whitney." 
"  Detroit  Almanac  and  Michigan  Register  for  the 
year  1839.  Astronomical  Calculations  by  William 
W.  MeLouth.  Printed  and  sold  by  Berger  & 
Stevens."  "Michigan  Almanac  1840.  Published 
by  S.  L.  Rood."  "  Michigan  Almanac  [843.  Pub- 
lished by  W,  Harsha.  Calculations  by  A.  E, 
Hathon."  "  Michigan  Almanac  for  1844.  Calcu- 
lations by  A.  E,  Hathon,  Detroit.  John  1.  Her- 
rick,  publisher,  98  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit," 

Editions  of  the  Christian  Almanac,  with  a  few 
pages  of  items  especially  prepared  for  residents  of 
Michigan,  were  issued  in  1836,  1838,  1839,  1840, 
and  probably  in  other  years. 

In  1869,  and  yearly  since  then,  the  publishers  of 
the  Post  and  Tribune  have  issued   "The  Michigan 


Almanac."  It  contains  a  variety  of  general  and 
statistical  information,  and  is  sold  at  fifteen  cents 
per  copy. 

STATK  GAZETTEERS. 

The  first  Gazetteer  of  the  Territory  was  entitled 
'  The  Emigrants'  Guide,  or  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  the 
Surveyed  Part  of  Michigan,"  and  was  published  by 
John  Farmer  at  Albany.  New  York,  in  1830.  It 
was  a  small  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  in  fine 
type.  It  gave  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
country,  and  for  tliat  time  was  relatively  as  com- 
plete as  those  of  later  days.  It  was  sold  both 
separately  and  in  connection  with  a  map  of  the 
Territory,  and  reached  a  circulation  of  many  thous- 
ands. A  second  and  revised  edition  was  issued  in 
1831,  In  1836  Mr,  Farmer  issued  a  new  work, 
entitled  -  The  Emigrants'  Guide,  or  Pocket  Gazet- 
teer of  the  Surveyed  Part  of  Michigan."  It  con- 
tained information  gathered  from  e\'ery  post-oiTice, 
and  was  sold  separately  and  in  connection  with  a 
ma})  of  the  State. 

In  1S3S  John  T.  Blois  compiled  and  G.  L.  Rood 
printed  the  lirst  bound  (Gazetteer,  a  remarkably  thor- 
ough anil  \aluable  work  of  418  pages.  After  1838 
nothing  worthy  of  the  title  of  GaKctlecr  was  issued 
until  1863,  when  Charles  F.  Clark  issued  a  Gazet- 
teer of  Michigan.  It  contained  662  pages,  and  was 
in  every  way  a  model.  In  i860  and  1865  Gazetteers, 
of  400  and  500  pages  respectively,  were  issued  by 
G.  W.  Hawes. 

In  1867  H.  H.  Chapin  published  a  Gazetteer  of 
540  pages,  and  in  i87[  M.  T.  Piatt  one  of  350 
pages.  In  1873  Messrs.  J.  E,  ScHpps  and  R.  I,. 
Polk  issued  a  (lazetteer  which  was  the  most  complete 
of  any  issued ;  it  contained  746  pages.  In  1875,  and 
every  other  year  since,  R.  L.  Polk  &  Company  have 
issued  complete  Gazetteers  of  the  State.  The  firm 
also  publish  Gazetteers  of  all  the  territories  and  of 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky;  Minnesota,  Da- 
kota, and  Montana,  in  one  volume ;  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, Arkansas,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Te.xas, 
Wisconsin,  Delaware;  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
in  one  volume;  and  City  Directories  of  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw,  Bay  City, 
Jackson,  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne.  Toledo,  St.  Paul, 
London,  Ont.,  and  several  other  cities. 


TY  DlRECloRIt-, 
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A  Director)'  i  .  .     , 

issued  as  early  as  1832  but  none  \  as  published 
until  March.  1837,  when  Juhus  P  BoIi\«l  MeCabe 
brought  out  his  complete  and  useful  work  In  May, 
1842,  he  announced  a  Directory  to  appear  in  June, 
but  not  receiving  sufficient  encouragement,  he  was 
unable  to  publish.  The  following  table  gives  the 
more  important  features  of  the  several  Directories 
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of  (he  rity.     The  losses   by  enlistment  for  the  war 

with  the  South  are  clearly 

indicated  by  the 

reduced 

luimberof  names  in  1863. 

1864,  and  1865: 

Pubi:.her^ 

D.». 

rafos. 

ii'i,^^-. 

J.  P.  li,  McCabe 

1837 

115 

'.330 

James  H.  WelUng 

184; 

169 

2,800 

James  H.  Welling 

[846 

214 

3.238 

Daily  Advertiser 

1850 

290 

4.322 

J.  Shove 

1852 

238 

6.279 

James  D,  Johnson 

■S53 

320 

7.7  3^ 

James  D.  Johnson 

■  855 

304 

8.og6 

James  D.  Johnson 

1856 

352 

1  I.LOO 

James  U.  Johnson 

1857 

352 

l],282 

James  D.  Johnson 

'859 

292 

,0,512 

*]).  W.  Umberhine 

[860 

[56 

,,485 

J.  D,  Johnson  &  Co. 

[86] 

344 

14.850 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1862 

390 

14,620 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1863 

3'3 

.2,436 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1864 

322 

13,222 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1865 

334 

14,440 

Charles  F.  Clark 

(866 

352 

18,22; 

Charles  F.  Clark 

[867 

398 

19.843 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1868 

406 

22,640 

Charles  F.  Clark 

1869 

448 

23-750 

C.  F,  Clark  &  Co. 

1870 

488 

24.840 

C.  F.  Clark  &  Co. 

1871 

484 

25,336 

Burch  &  Polk 

[872 

348 

14.050 

Hubbell  &  Weeks 

1872 

550 

28,728 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

'873 

628 

32.408 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1874 

650 

36,996 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

,875 

692 

38,038 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

J876 

740 

39.500 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1877 

790 

42,500 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1878 

850 

43,212 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1879 

886 

44.240 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1880 

966 

45,800 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1881 

1,099 

53,688 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

i88z 

M55 

56,540 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1883 

1,232 

61.480 

J.  W.  Weeks  &  Co. 

1884 

1,438 

67,002 

MAPS  OF  MICHIGAN   ISSUED  AT   DETROIT. 

A  Map  of  the  Territory  was  first  suggested  In 
the  fall  of  [823.  Philo  E.  jiidd  then  issued  pro- 
posals for  a  Map  of  Michigan,  price  $2.00,  to  be 
twenty-two  by  twenty-six  inches  in  size,  on  a  scale 
of  twenty  inches  to  one  mile,  and  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  Gazetteer.  The  title  of  this  map  was 
copyrighted  on  May  5.  1824.  Mr.  Judd  died  at 
Flat  Rock  on  September  19,  and  his  manuscript 
was  bought  by  John  P.  Sheldon,  who  in  December, 
1824,  announced  the  probable  completion  of  the 
work  in  June,  1825. 

This  plan  was  not  consummated,  for  the  task  of 


preparing  an  accurate  map  and  gazetteer  was  found 
to  be  more  formidable  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  in  the  meantime  other  publications  entered  the 
field.  During  September,  1824,  and  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Judd,  Orange  Risdon  published  pro- 
posals for  a  map  of  Michigan,  to  include  all  south 
of  Saginaw  Bay  and  east  of  the  principal  meridian, 
to  be  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  an  inch,  the  price 
to  he  three  dollars,  in  book  form.  The  engra\'ed 
copies  of  this  map  contain  no  mention  of  the  fact, 
but  the  draft  was  made  by  John  Farmer.  The  title 
was  copyrighted  on  January  29,  1825,  but  the  map, 
which  was  engraved  at  Albany,  New  York,  was  not 
issued  until  a  year  or  more  afterwards. 

While  this  map  was  being  engraved,  Mr.  Farmer 
himself  concluded  to  become  a  map  publisher.  He 
was  undoubtedly  well  qualified,  being  a  thoroughly 
educated  surveyor  and  remarkably  skilful  in  pen- 
manship and  draughting.  In  the  year  1821,  before 
coming  to  Detroit,  he  had  taught  map  drawing  in 
the  best  schools  of  Albany.  In  1822,  and  during 
the  following  year,  he  made  by  hand  scores  of 
maps  of  Michigan  from  the  surveyor's  plats,  which 
for  some  months  found  ready  sale  at  I5.00  per  copy. 
He  subsequently  taught  map  drawing  in  Ohio. 
Returning  to  Detroit  in  the  spring  o(  1825.  he 
made  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a 
map  of  the  road  from  the  Ohio  State  line  to 
Detroit.  These  various  enterprises  suggested  the 
idea  of  preparing  and  publishing  a  map  in  his  own 
name;  and  early  in  June,  1825,  his  manuscript  map 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  engravers  at  Utica,  New 
York.  The  title  was  copyrighted  on  August  29, 
and  the  map  was  completed  and  published  in  Sep- 
tember, more  than  six  months  before  the  Risdon 
map  appeared.  His  map  thus  became  the  first 
published  map  of  Michigan.  !t  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  Governor  Cass,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory.  William  Woodbridge,  and  by  other  terri- 
torial officials;  and  was  so  favorably  received  that 
the  map  of  Mr.  Risdon,  when  issued,  found  com- 
paratively few  purchasers. 

The  copyright  of  Mr.  Farmer's  work  was  sold, 
soon  after  its  publication,  to  Edward  Brooks.  Tn 
1826  Mr.  Farmer  laid  out  the  village  of  Ypsilanti 
and  several  other  embryo  cities.  In  the  same  year 
he  issued  a  second  Map  of  Michigan,  the  finished 
copy  being  deposited  at  Washington  on  December  i, 
1826  (the  certihcate  of  deposit  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State) ;  he  also 
prepared  for  the  Legislative  Council  a  very  large 
manuscript  map  o[  the  Territory.  In  1829  he 
drafted  a  similar  map  for  the  same  body,  besides 
lajing  out  and  surveying  roads  in  various  directions 
for  the  territorial  officers.  In  that  year  he  also 
copyrighted  two  different  maps  of  Michigan,  and 
one    of    "  Michigan    and    Ouisconsin   Territories." 
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These  maps  ivere  placed  on  the  market  m  ifajo  a  d 
many  thousands  were  sold  in  Boston  Providence 
Hartford.  New  York,  Baltimore  Philadelphia  \\  ash 
ington.  Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo  Uevelind  Lrie 
and  other  places  as  well  as  at  Detroit  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  these  maps  that  in  that  div  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  supplj  them  rmn,rant=i  on 
their  arrival  at  Detroit,  before  going  into  the  v  )ids 
would  often  go  from  house  to  house  seek  ng  to 
purchase  a  second-hand  copy  and  manj  maps 
changed  owners  at  an  advance  >f  several  hundred 
per  cent  on  their  first  cost.  In  1831  1834  and  18^5 
Mr.  Farmer  collected  material  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  and  planned  a  much  more  elaborate  map ; 
indeed,  the  draft  was  so  minute  that  the  eastern 
engravers  would  engrave  it  only  at  a  price  that 
utterly  precluded  any  idea  of  profit  from  its  publi- 
cation. Mr.  Farmer  then  determined  to  do  his  own 
engraving,  and  though  he  had  literally  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  beyond  that  obtained  by  observation, 
he  procured  a  set  of  engraver's  tools  and  undertook 
the  work,  which  was  a  pronounced  success  in  excel- 
lence of  execution,  in  detail,  and  in  amount  of  sales. 
Single  book -stores  in  Detroit  bought  over  one 
thousand  copies  at  a  time.  The  map  was  sold  sep- 
arately and  in  connection  with  a  pocket  Gazetteer, 
issued  the  same  year. 

These  maps  and  gazetteers  of  1830  and  1836  cir- 
culated extensively  at  the  East,  and  had  a  more 
marked  effect  in  stimulating  the  unprecedented 
emigration  of  those  days  than  any  and  ail  other 
private  enterprises.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Michigan  has  a  larger  proportion  of  York  State  and 
New  England  settlers  than  any  other  western  State. 
No  other  Territory  or  State,  in  its  infancy,  was  so 
accurately  represented  or  so  thoroughly  advertised 
by  means  of  reliable  maps  as  Michigan.  The  maps 
and  gazetteers  of  Mr.  Farmer  contributed  largely  to 
this  work,  and  his  publications,  though  issued  by 
private  enterprise  were  none  the  less  a  great  public 
advantage  To  this  tlij  there  are  si_ores  of  «-itnesses 
to  the  fact  that  his  maps  were  deemed  as  essential 
for  travelers  as  potket-book  or  compass,  and  with 
their  aid  new-comers  by  hundreds,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  traversed  the  nilds  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  personally  selected  their 
future  homes.  So  accurate  were  his  maps  that  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  decide  from  the  map  alone 
the  number  of  acres  of  marsh  land  on  a  tract  ot 
eighty  acres,  or  the  number  of  rods  that  a  stream 
ran  on  a  given  tract.  The  camping- grounds  of 
travellers,  for  days  ahead,  were  determined  from  the 
map  alone.  The  map  of  1836  was  sold  to  J.  H. 
Colton  &  Company,  of  New  York,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  that  firm  for  many  years. 

In  1837  Mr.  Farmer  was  extensively  employed  in 
making  maps  of  the  innumerable  "paper  cities"  cf 


tl  I  p  r  d  t  one  f  vil  1  h  he  ^a  t  place  on  his 
maps  hs  time  proved  them  failures  (hej  were 
erased  Other  publishers  who  made  use  of  hi 
labfrs  copied  these  new  citie-.  and  miny  of  then 
maps  show  e\in  to  tins  day  piper  ities  wh  sc 
sites  have  been  luned  and  ultiv  ited  is  firm  lands 
for  a  sc  re  of  \eirs  It  is  imquestiot  ably  t  ue  that 
there  is  no  map  -f  \Iirhi;,an  Urge  cr  small  that 
does  not  contain  valuable  nformation  originally 
given  on  the  mips  compiled  b>  Mr  I  armer  and  his 
successors  and  ippropnated  therefrom  In  1844 
Mr  tarmer  per  inallj  engraved  a  map  of  Ml  hii,in 
on  a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  an  inch.  It  embraced 
such  an  amount  of  detail,  was  so  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  was  withal  so  thoroughly 
accurate,  that  it  gave  him  a  national  reputation. 
No  State  other  than  Michigan  has  had  a  map  com- 
parable with  it  for  completeness.  Millions  of  acres 
of  land  have  Ireen  located  by  reference  to  it.  and 
for  this  purpose  alone  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  sold.  As  a  topographical  map  it  has  never 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be.  superseded ; 
although  it  first  appeared  nearly  forty  ye; 
it  still  has  a  regular  sale  to  appreciative  cui 

During  1847  Mr.  Farmer  issued  his  first  Map  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Mineral  Regions.  Revisions 
of  this  map  are  still  accounted  the  best  maps  of 
that  region.  In  1848  he  published  a  sectional  Map 
of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1849  his  combined  Map  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  made  up  of  the  three 
maps  last  noted.  In  1853  he  issued  his  large  Wall- 
map  of  Michigan,  on  a  scale  of  seven  and  one  half 
miles  to  an  inch.  This  map  was  extensively  used 
by  the  St,  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  Company  in 
locating  their  lands.  In  1855  he  issued  a  niap.of 
Wayne  County,  showing  all  the  "private  claims," 
with  the  names  of  the  original  owners. 

His  first  Township  Map  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin -ppeared  in  1857.  Two  years  later  he  Issued 
a  revision  of  his  large  map  of  1853,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  sheets,  forming  a  map  nearly  six  feet 
square.  It  included  all  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
On  this  map  he  located  all  the  swamp  lands  then 
owned  by  the  Slate.  This  information  afforded 
facilities  which  enabled  land  buyers  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  with  but  a  tithe  of  the 
expense  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  incur. 

In  i860  John  F.  Geil  published  his  very  complete 
Map  of  Wayne  County.  This  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  firm  of  Silas  Farmer  &  Company, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business  of  John  Farmer. 
The  last  named  firm,  from  time  to  lime,  have  pub- 
lished revisions  of  the  maps  already  named,  and  since 
1862  have  sold  about  forty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Railroad  and  Township  Map  of  Michigan,  and  many 
thousands  of  a  Township  Map  of  Wisconsin,  first 
issued  in  1867.     They  issued  a  Map  of  Wisi 
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in  1S65,  about  fifty  by  fifty  inches  in  size,  which  sold  warmlj  commended  b>  the  rrunt)  rfhcers.  m  every 

at  87.00  per  copy.     The  same  year  chey  issued  a  one   of    the    ninet>  nine   counties  of    thit    State. 

Map  of  Ehinvood  Cemetery.     In  1871  Messrs.  Cal-  Their  small  but    very  complete   map  of  Wajne 

vert  &  Company  published  a  Map  of  Michigan  and  County    (pnce    fifty    centsj    wai    hrst    issued    in 

Wisconsin,  which  had  been  compiled  almost  entirely  1 883. 

from  the  maps  of  Silas  Farmer  &  Compan;-,  and  The  \  arioiis  cctv  maps  published  by  John  Farmer 

upon  a  showing  of  this  fact  in  court  the  map  was  and  his  successors  are  named  else«'here.     The  total 

transferred  to  the  latter  firm,  who,  in  1 873,  revised  sales  of  their  various  publications  have  amounted  to 

and  republished  the  Michigan  portion.     In  1874  they  fully  one  hundred  thousand  copies, 
published   a   Sectional    Map   of    Iowa,    which   was 
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It  is  an  honor  to  the  city  that  its  list  of  aiuh<irs 
begins  with  its  existence.  The  founder  of  the  seltle- 
ment  was  not  only  a  sojdier  but  a  sctiolar  as  well, 
and  the  h  f  k  1  ij,  1  h  ft  avetl  on 
the  sho         f     h     D  has  be  n  extin- 

guished     If  1         )    h  d  how  as 

many  star    as  bl  h      lot  I      s,  not  a 

few  o£  th  1  I  d  d       d    ogether 

they  for        b  II  d  bea     f  I  11    ion. 

Cadiil  m  Add        bing  the 

coast  and     1     d    f         N        S  N    v  York. 

His  mem  M    h  I        k  Id      detailed 

descripc  f  h     pp  d  lusag-es 

of  the  srt    g       b       f    h     p  d  b  y     d.     He 

was  equ  lly  f  I        d  si   b    ^    h 


f    h 


e;    1 


g!   h 


'i^ 


p  ng  the 
ad  I,  f     ho-.       h       I  p  sed  him. 

K     p    kl        h  /  /       d   1  t.    mmatic 

f    h  m  k  bl    f       1  eir  con- 

centrated   h     gl        H  g  po         were  o( 

a  high      d  i    h         g  1         logical, 

forcible.     H       p  d  ti  1      pressed 

with  cle  dp  H     )     I  marked 

powers  of  an  ly  d  d         b  d        h  iiteness 

of  detail     q     11  g       d  f        ry.     His 

writings     bo     d  p  dp         b    dropped 

easily  fr        1      pe        H      I        ry  ors  arc 

named  i     I     f  II        i,  1         I     h    f  mplete, 

is  nevertl   I  ly  p    f         h  many 

names  fr       p  d  b      d  1   1     h    future, 

it  is  hoped       II    dd         >  hy      m  s. 

John  Ah  f  D    (.    C  A    1         f  Detroit, 

was  bori        I       Id  C       H     se  84     He  wrote 

an  "Ess  y         h     S    dy    f  L  I       merous 

other  wo  k        n  f  1      b     h      Charles 

Anlhon,  d  h  ph  Ch  1  L  A  1  on,  are 
wel!-kno  1  Id  lis. 

Miss  L    B     -kd  m  86     1    bl  h  d  a  book 

entitled     b  bell        d      h      1  oe 

Rev.  W    A  k  D   D    f  I  y  pastor 

of  Westm  I       bj  CI        h         h    author 

of  books         I  d     n     T  field  Race 

in  Amer  If  H  Tl     F  mily  and 

its  Memb  Th    M      I  P  f    h    Sa,"and 

Re\-.  J   B  A    h  pastor 


of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church,  was  a  successful  coni- 
iwser  of  religious  songs,  and  many  of  his  composi- 
tions are  highly  priced. 

H.  C.  Allen  is  the  author  of  "  The  Homceopathic 
Therapeutics  of  Intermittent  Fever,"  published  by 
the  Drake  Homoeopathic  I'hamiacv  Company  in 
1879- 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.,  author  of  "History  of 
Methodism."  and  founder  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  M.  K.  Church,  was  here  as  a  Methodist  pastor 
in  1804. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  was  born  in 
Detroit  in  1802,  and  his  abilities  rellected  honor  on 
his  birthplace. 

Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Urownson's  Quarterly  Review,  author  of  "Kssays 
and  Reviews,"  and  of  other  works  of  special  inter- 
est to  Roman  Catholic  circles,  was  a  resident  of 
Detroit  for  several  years,  and  died  here  on  April  17, 
1876.  In  1882  his  son,  Henry  F.  Brownson,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  proposed  complete  series 
of  the  works  of  his  father,  in  seventeen  volumes. 

Rev.  William  E.  Hoardman,  author  of  the  "  Higher 
Christian  Life,"  and  of  other  works,  lived  here  In 
[851  and  1852  as  agent  of  the  American  S.  S. 
Union. 

Margaret  ¥.  Buchanan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Alexander 
Sullivan,  was  educated  in  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Detroit.  She  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  various  magazines,  and  in  1881  J.  M. 
Stoddard  &  Company,  of  I'hiladelphia,  published 
her  "  Ireland  of  To-day," 

Rev.  F.  Baraga,  the  Indian  missionary,  after 
whom  a  county  in  Upper  Michigan  is  named,  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  Otchipwe,"  published 
at  Cincinnati  in  1853,  and  of  other  Indian  diction- 
aries, grammars,  and  prayer-books.  He  lived  here 
in  1854  and  185;. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bagg  published  in  1845  avolume  of  310 
pages  on  "Magnetism;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  Equi- 
librium." 

W.  A.  Burt  and  Bela  Hubbard's  "  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  South  Shore  of  Lake  Superior." 
106  pages,  was  published  In  1843,  In  1878  John 
Burt  published  a  pamphlet,  "History  of  the  Solar 
Compass." 

Henry  liil>b,  the  e.x-slave,  wli-is,'  ■■  narrative,"  pub- 
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Ushed  in  1B50,  had  an  extensive  sale,  lived  here  for 
sei"eral  years. 

Levi  ISishop  wrote  "  Teuchsa  Grondie,"  a  poem 
eommemoraiing  one  of  the  early  Indian  names  of 
Detroit.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
Mr.  Bi.shop  also  translated  several  French  plays. 

Mrs.  B.  Hrinton,  who  was  here  about  1863,  was 
the  author  of  "  Man  is  Love," 

W.  H.  lirearley  is  the  author  of  "  Recollections  of 
an  East  Tennessee  Campaisn,"  40  pages,  publishec! 
in  1866. 

Mrs.  Juiia  1'.  Ballard,  wife  of  a  former  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  is  the  author  of  a 
numerous  list  of  books  especially  designed  for  Sun- 
day schools. 

L.J.  Bates,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Post  and 
Tribune,  has  produced  many  poems;  a  number  of 
them  have  been  .set  to  music,  and  obtained  a  large 
sale. 

Clara  Doty  liates,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Detroit 
Tribune  from  186;  to  1870,  is  the  author  of  "Jilack 
Jakey,"  "Classics  of  Baby  Land,"  "  Songs  for  Gold 
Locks,"  ■'  Child  Lore,"  "  Heart's  Content,"  and  sev- 
eral other  books.  Some  of  her  works  were  elabor- 
ately illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  H.  1'.  Finley,  a  resident  of  Detroit. 

O.  T,  BeanI  has  written  many  stories  for  the  daily 
papers.  One  of  them,  "  IJristling  with  Thorns."  has 
been  issued  in  book  form.  He  has  also  published  a 
novel  entitled  "  Trade  and  Trouble." 

A,  C.  Blodgett  has  a  work  in  pre|xiration  entitled 
"The  Law  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Contract." 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  llrunson,  soldier  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  early  Methodi.st  pastor  in  Detroit,  was  the 
author  of  the  "  Western  Pioneer,"  in  two  volumes, 
a  "Key  to  the  Apocalypse,"  and  several  other 
works. 

Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  is  author  of  works 
entitled  '■  An  Appeal  to  Persons  of  Sense  and  Re- 
flection," "Supposed  Miracles,"  "Two  Weeks  at 
the  Yosemite,"  "  Christians  and  the  Theatre,"  and 
of  larger  volumes  entitled  '-Oats  and  Wild  Oats," 
and  "  The  Land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilist." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  at  one  time  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  wrote  "  Pious  Dead  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion," 320  pages.  Several  other  smaller  works  also 
bear  his  name;  one  of  the  most  recent  is  entitled 
"New  Treatment  of  Consumption." 

Rev,  D.  D.  Buck,  D.  D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Central  M.  E.  Church,  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  works;  one,  "The  Christian  Virtues  Per- 
sonified," 300  pages,  was  published  by  Miller,  Orton 
&  Company,  Auburn,  1856. 

The  "  Life  of  Z.  Chandler,"  published  by  the  Post 
and  Tribune  Company  in  1S80,  was  compiled  by  C. 
K.  Backus,  O.  T.  Beard,  James  H,  Stone,  William 
Stocking,  and  G,  W,  Partridge. 


C.  K.  Backus  is  also  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
"Contraction  of  the  Currency,"  and  for  several 
years  compiled  the  "Michigan  Almanac." 

Governor  Lewis  Cass  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Nitrth  American  Review  and  wrote  "  France ; 
its  King,  Court,  and  Government,"  New  York.  1841. 
and  a  Hfty-live-page  work  on  the  "Right  of  Search," 
Baltimore,  1842, 

John  Logan  Chipman  wrote  a  novel  called 
"George  I'emberton ;  or  Love  and  Hate,"  which 
was  published  by   F,  Gleason,  Boston,  about   1850. 

Elisha  Chase  was  author  of  "The  Science  of 
Development  of  the  Human  Family,"  published  in 
J850. 

General  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  formerly  stationed 
here,  and  now  a  resident,  is  the  author  of  "Cavalry 
Tactics  for  Army  of  U.  S.,"  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  in  1861 ;  he  also  wrote  "Scenes and  Adven- 
tures in  the  U.  S,  Army,"  and  ''Conquests  of  New 
Mexico  and  Caltornia,"  307  pages,  1878. 

Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  for  several  years  pastor  of 
the  French  Methoiilst  Episcopal  Church,  wrote  a 
history  of  the  "  Great  Reformation  in  EIngland, 
Scotland,  etc.,"   372   pages,  besides  several  smaller 

Rev,  E.  E.  Caster  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Allen,"  pub- 
lished in  1866.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Jefferson  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

William  M.  Carleton,  the  farm  poet  and  balladist, 
was  employed  on  the  staff  of  The  Tribune,  and  a 
resident  of  Detroit  during  1871  and  1872. 

Judge  James  \'.  Campbell  is  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  "  Outlines 
of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan,"  600  pages. 
Many  of  his  addresses  have  been  published,  also 
several  brochures  entitled  "Polity  of  the  P.  E. 
Church  of  the  United  States,"  "  Materials  for  Juris- 
prudence." Trial  by  Jury,"  and  "  Taking  of  Private 
Property  for  Purposes  of  Public  Utility." 

H.  A,  Chaney  is  the  author  of  a  "  Digest  of 
Michigan  Reports,"  a  "Notary's  Guide"  and  of 
"Graduates  of  Law  Department  of  Michigan." 

W.  H,  Coyle  had  an  edition  of  Poems  just  from 
the  press  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  burned  the  book- 
store of  Markham  &  Elwood  on  May  2,  1857. 
An  edition  of  his  Poems  was  again  published  in 
[883,  and  several  are  reproduced  in  this  work. 

August  Codde  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume 
entitled  "Tlie  Existence  of  God  Attested,"  pub- 
lished at   Detroit  in   1883. 

Adam  Couse  wrote  a  volume  entitled  "  The  New 
Philosophy,"  which  was  published  in  1883. 

Colonel  Arent  Sthu\ler  De  Pevster  «ho  was  sta- 
tioned here  as  commander  of  the  post  from  1779 
to  1784,  was  a  Lultnated  gentleman  he  and  his 
wife  were  rare  acquisitions  to  the  society  of  that 
period.     Durint,  hi-.  std\  he  urote  numerous  poems 
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and  sonnets  full  of  allusions  to  local  scenes,  appear- 
ances and  events.  After  his  return  to  Scotland 
many  of  these  were  gathered  together  under  the 
title  of  "Miscellanies  by  an  Officer.  Volume  1. 
Dumfries,  1813."  Only  one  volume,  a  quarto  of 
2^^  pages,  was  published,  and  it  is  now  very  rare. 
Among  other  poems  it  contains  one  on  ■'  Red 
River.  — a  Song  descriptive  of  the  Diversion  of 
Carioling  or  Sleighing  upon  the  Ice  of  the  Post  of 
Detroit  in  North  America " ;  another  is  entitled 
"The  Ghost  of  old  Cocosh  (a  Pig),  shot  by  (he 
Guard  in  the  King's  Naval  Yard  at  Detroit."  The 
gem  of  the  book  is  the  following 

IJMHS  SHNT  TO   MpS.  P.  E D,  JUKB.  Ij8j! 

Accept,  fair  Ann,  1  d<.  beseech, 

The  finest  fruit  I  tnlled  from  three. 
Which  you  inay  safely  lake  from  me. 
Should  Pool  request  to  share  the  favor. 
Eat  you  the  peach,  give  bun  the  flavor ; 
Which  surely  he  t 


When 


,d  by  y. 


The  full  name  of  the  lady  Co  whom  the  lines  were 
sent  was  Mrs.  Pool  England,  and  her  husband  was 
then  a  lieutenant  at  Detroit.  If  excuse  were  needed 
for  writing  poetry,  Coloael  De  PeysCer  had  an  excep- 
tionally good  excuse  to  offer,  for  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Robert  Burns.  De  Peyster,  after  his 
return  to  Scotland,  and  during  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  commanded  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Dumfries  Volunteers,  of  which  corps  the 
autlior  of  Tarn  O'  Shanier  was  an  original  mem- 
ber. The  last  of  Burns's  poems,  that  on  "Life," 
written  in  1796,  in  his  sick-chamber,  just  before 
his  death,  was  addressed  to  Colonel  De  Peyster, 
and  began: 

My  honored  Colonel,  deep  I  ia\ 
Yonr  intere«  in  the  poefs  weal. 
Ah  !  hoH-  sma'  hean  ha'e  I  to  spec] 


These  facts,  had  they  then  been  known,  wottid 
have  added  zest  to  our  celebration,  on  January  25, 
1859,  of  the  centenary  of  Burns'  birthday. 

Rev.  George  Duliield  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  writers.  His  first  work,  published  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1832,  was  a  large  octavo  of  615 
pages,  entitled  "Spiritual  Life  or  Regeneration." 
It  was  not  considered  by  the  Synod  of  which  he  was 
a  member  sufficiently  Calvinistic  in  tone,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  difficulties  which  resulted  in  his  coming 
to  Detroit.  In  1842  his  '•  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies "  was  issued  in  New  York,  and  the  same 
y«ar"  The  Claims  of  Episcopal  Bishops,"  316  pages, 
in  1843  '■  Millenarianism  Defended ;  a  Reply  to  Pro- 
lessor  Stewart."  183  pages,  was  issued.  In  184S 
■■The  Divine  Organic  Law  ordained  for  the  Human 


Race ;  or,  Capital  Pun  t  en  f  M  r  I  da  J 
by  God  and  sustained  by  Reason  28  pa^es  I 
1849,  "  The  Theology  of  Professor  F  n  ev  Re  e  ved 
and  Put  to  the  Te  t  or  The  Sa  red  S  r  pt  e 
129  pages.  He  was  also  a  j  t  au  I  or  ih  Al 
bert  Barnes  of  "  D  on  e  o  ti  e  S  I  i  a  I 
His  ■■  Bible  Rule  of  Tem|  erince  is      su  d 

1872. 

D.  Bethune  Duffield  tl  e  author  of  nu  cr  s 
occasional  poems,  several  of  which,  with  those  of 
other  authors,  were  repubhshed  in  i860  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West." 

Edward  Dolan  wrote  "  The  Tree  of  Liberty  and 
Palladium  of  the  Press ;  The  Advocate  and  Repre- 
sentative of  the  People's  Rights."  It  contained  56 
pages,  and  was  published  in  1847. 

Morgan  E.  Dowhng  issued  in  1870  "Southern 
Prisons;  or,  Josie,  the  Heroine  of  Florence,"  506 
pages;  he  also  published  in  1882  a  volume  entitled 
"  Reason  and  Ingersollism." 

F.  O.  Davenport  wrote  a  series  of  sketches  en- 
titled ■'  On  a  Man  of  War,"  which  %vere  published  in 
The  Free  Press  in  1879,  and  subsequently  gathered 
into  book  form. 

J.  W.  Donovan  is  the  author  of  "  Modern  Jury 
Trials  and  Advocates,"  published  in  188 t.  and  of 
"  Trial  Practice  and  Trial  Lawyers,"  published  in 
1883. 

Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  First 
Congregational  Church,  wrote  "  Immanuei,  or  the 
Life  of  Christ,"  756  pages,  published  by  W.  J.  Hol- 
land &  Company,  Springtield.  He  compiled  '■  Hymns 
of  the  Church,"  published  by  Board  of  Publication 
of  ReformedDutch  Cliurch,  in  1869.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  R.  Hitchcock  and  P.  Schaff  in  the  com- 
pilation of  "Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,"  600  pages, 
published  by  A.  D.F.  Randolph  in  1874. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Ellis  issued  his  '■  Homceopathic  Family 
Guide,"  in  1882. 

John  Elhs  M.  D  ,  formerly  of  Detroit,  is  auihor 
of  "  Family  Homceopathy,"  New  York,  404  pages, 
"  Skepticism  and  Divine  Revelation,"  260  pages, 
and  "  Avoidable  Causes  of  Disease" 

Professor  Jacques  Edouard  has  published  a  scien- 
tific novel  of  several  hundred  pages,  entitled  "  John 
Bull,  Uncle  Sam,  and  Johnny  Crapaud." 

Professor  Louis  Fasquelle,  author  of  several  well- 
known  French  text-books,  was  a  resident  of  Detroit 
in   1837. 

C.  Fox  wrote  a  text-book  on  "  Agriculture,  360 
pages,  which  was  pubhshed  in  1853  by  Messrs.  EI- 
wood  &  Company. 

Chaplain  C.  W.  Fitch  published  a  work  entitled 
"James,  the  Lord's  Brother," 

Osgood  E.  Fuller  issued  in  1876  "The  Year  of 
Christ  in  Song,"  132  pages. 

Rev.   George    Field    wrote   "Two   Great   Books 
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of  Nature,"  and  "  Revelation,  or  the  Cosmos  and 
Logos,"  500  pages,  1870;  "  Memoirs,  Incidents,  and 
Romances  of  the  Early  History  of  the  New  Church, 
etc,"  370  pages,  1879:  also  in  1879,  "The  Differ- 
cnce  between  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Gehenna,  and  the 
Meaning  of  Infernus  or  Infernum," 

Henry  A.  Ford  is  the  author  of  a  '-History  of 
Putnam  and  Marshall  Counties,  Illinois."  i860.  And 
he  and  his  wife,  Kate  lirearley  Ford,  are  joint  auth- 
ors of  a  "  History  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,"  and  also  of  a  -'History  of  Louis- 
ville." During  1883  he  compiled  a  volume  entitled 
"  Poems  of  History,"  and  also  "  A  Popular  Diction- 
ary of  Fine  Art."  During  1884  he  prepared  a  book 
entitled  "  How  to  Make  Money,  and  How  to  Keep  It: 
or.  Capital  and  Labor"  tiie  basis  of  the  work  being 
a  similar  volume  by  James  A.  Davies, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
"  Traditional  and  Legendary  Life  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth," published  in  1881. 

H.  W.  Fairbanks  is  author  of  a  book  of  school 
songs  published  in  1883 

Henry  dillman  wrote  Mound  Biulders  of  Michi- 
gan," published  in  1877  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. Many  of  his  articles  on  scientihc  subjects  bave 
been  printed  in  various  journals  In  1863  a  volume 
of  his  poems  was  anonimousK  pubhshed  by  Carl- 
ton of  New  York,  with  the  title  For  Life,  and 
Other  Poems." 

A.  A.  Griffith,  author  of  Lessons  in  Elocution," 
lived  in  Detroit  about  1S70. 

Henry  Goadby,  M.  D.,  wrote  "  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology,"  310  pages,  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  1858. 

J.  G.  Gilchrist,  M.  D.,  is  author  of  "Rules  for 
Finding  and  Tying  Principal  Arteries,"  pamphlet, 
13  pages,  1867:  "Surgical  Diseases,"  octavo,  421 
pages,  1873;  "Etiology  of  Tumors,"  pamphlet, 
48  pages,  1876;  "Syllabus  of  Surgical  Lectures," 
octavo.  88  pp.  1877;  "Surgical  Therapeutics, 
octavo,  595  pages,  1880.  This  has  been  translated 
and  published  in  Madrid,  Paris,  Leipsic.  and  Vienna : 
"  Surgical  Principles,  and  Minor  Surgery,"  octavo, 
205  pages,  1B81  ;  "Surgical  Emergencies  and  Ac- 
cidents," octavo,  700  pages,  1884- 

Walter  S,  Marsha  published  the  "  Rules  of  the  V. 
S  Courts  for  the  District  of  Michigan,"  in  1887. 

T.  H,  Hinchman  publislied  a  small  volume  on 
"  Banks  and  Banking  "  in  1887. 

E.  G.  Holden  Is  tlie  author  of  a  novel  called  "A 
Famous  Victory,"  published  in  1880.  It  was  re- 
issued in  1884,  with  the  title  "How  He  Reached 
the  White  House,"  and  has  passed  through  several 
editions, 

J.  C.  Holmes  edited  the  collections  of  the  State 

I'ioneer  Society,  furnishing  several  special  arliclps. 

liela  Hubbard's  piihlishcd  works,  mostly  in  me 


form  of  Reports  in  connection  with  geological  sub- 
jects, have  been  printed  by  the  State,  His  article 
on  the  "  Early  Colonization  of  Detroit,"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Pioneer  Society.  His  "  Climate 
of  Detroit "  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Medical  Obsen'er.  In  1887  he  published 
his  "  Memorials  of  Halt  a  Century,"  containing  sev- 
eral of  the  foregoing  and  some  new  articles. 

Mrs.  Beia  Hubbard  wrote  a  story  entitled  "The 
Hidden  Sin,"  which  was  published  by  Haqier  & 
Brothers  in  1866.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  author- 
ship should  not  be  known,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
her  decease.  The  story  was  reprinted  in  England, 
in  three  volumes,  and  had  a  very  large  sale. 

Alexander  Henry,  author  of  "  Henry's  Narrative," 
came  with  Colonel  Bradstreet  in  T764,  and  remained 
several  years. 

Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  connected  with  Lake  Sujjerior  through  the  County 
of  Houghton,  was  a  resident  of  Detroit,  and  was 
buried  here  on  May  15,  1846.  He  was  author  of 
several  United  States  and  State  Geological  Reports. 

Jacob  Houghton,  his  brother,  and  T.  W.  Bristol, 
wrote  a  "  Report  on  Geography,  Topography,  and 
Geology  of  Lake  Superior,"  109  pages,  published  in 
1846. 

Bronson  Howard  is  the  successful  author  of  vari- 
ous plays  which  are  noticed  in  connection  with 
chapter  on  "  Music  and  the  Drama." 

D.  Farrand  Henry  is  author  of  "Flow  of  Water 
in    Rivers  and  Canals,"  86    pages,  published    in 

1873- 

U.  Tracy  Howe  composed  an  oratorio,  the  '-  Pil- 
grims of  1620,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Charles 
Hess. 

Richard  Hawley  wrote  an  "Essay  on  Free 
Trade,"  63  pages,  which  was  pubhshed  in  1878 

JohnG.  Haniey  is  author  of  "American  Criminal 
Reports."    Three  volumes  have  been  issued. 

\V.  N.  Hailinann  wrote  "  Kindergarten  Culture  in 
the  Family"  and  "Twelve  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Pedagogy." 

Mrs.  M.  C.  W.  Hamlin,  during  1880  and  1881, 
wrote  a  series  of  interesting  articles  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  entitled  "Legends  of  Detroit,"  which 
were  subsequently  published  in  book  form. 

Charles  B.  Howell  has  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled '-Nisi  Prins  Decisions,"  and  also  one  entitled 
"  The  Church  and  the  Civil  Law." 

H,  A.  Haigh  has  published  "  A  Manual  of  Law 
and  Forms  for  the  Use  of  the  Industrial  Classes," 
1885,  and  "  Laws  Relating  to  Labor,"  1886, 

Captain  J.  W.  Hall  is  author  of  "Marine  Disas- 
ters on  Western  Lakes,"  1872,  and  "Record  of 
Lake  Marine."  1878. 

Bishop  Samuel  S,  Harris.  D.  D.,  is  author  of 
"The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Civil  ('.(jvprnment." 
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Warren  Isham,  who  edited  a  paper  here  in  1842, 
wrote  "The  Mud  Cabin;  or.  Character  and  Tend- 
ency of  British  Institutions,"  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company  in  1853.  A  series  of  magazine 
articles  by  Dr.  Duffield  and  Messrs.  Isham  and 
Hathaway  were  afterwards  included  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Travels  in  Two  Herni spheres." 

Rev.  J.  Inglis,  a  former  wellTknown  pastor  in  De- 
troit, was  the  author  of  "  Spiritual  Songs,"  published 
in  i860. 

A.  P.  Jacobs  compiled  "The  Greek  Letter  Socie- 
ties," Detroit,  1879,  a  "Reference  Digest,  or  Index 
of  the  Michigan  Reports,"  published  in  1881,  and 
the  -Psi  Upsilon  Epitome."  1833-1883, 

Judge  William  Jennison  and  Judge  J.  V.  Camp- 
bell appear  as  authors  of  "  Annotations  of  Michigan 
Reports," and  in  1S83  a  work  on  "Chancery  Prac- 
tice "  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Jennison. 

Elisha  Jones,  M,  A.,  a  resident  of  Detroit  about 
1868,  is  author  of.  "-Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position," "First  Lessons  in  Latin,"  and  "Exercises 
in  Latin  Prose  Composition." 

Mrs.  C,  M.  Kirkland,  who  lived  here  from  1840  to 
1843.  and  taught  in  the  Female  Seminary,  was  an 
authoress  of  considerable  note.  Her  "  Western 
Clearings,"  published  in  London  in  1846,  was 
descriptive  of  this  region.  She  afterwards  wrote 
the  "Evening  Book,"  "Sketches  of  Western  Life," 
"Garden  Walks  with  the  Poets,"  "Hohdays 
Abroad,"  "New  Home,  Who 'il  Follow?"  "Patri- 
otic Eloquence,"  "Memoirs  of  Washington,"  and 
"Autumn  Hours." 

Isador  Kalisch,  a  former  rabbi  of  Beth  El  Temple, 
published  in  1865  his  "Tone  des  Morganlands," 
He  was  also  the  author  of  other  works. 

S.  J.  Kelso  issued  his  "Interest  and  Discount 
Tables"  in  1872. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Detroit,  published  a  "Genealogical  His- 
tory of  Robert  Kitchell  and  his  Descendants." 

Dr.  E.  A.  Lodge  is  author  of  "  New  Remedies." 
an  extensive  work ;  also  o£  a  pamphlet  on  "Asiatic 
Cholera,"  and  a  series  of  "  Domestic  Guides  for  the 
use  of  Homceopathic  Remedies," 

H.  W.  Lord  wrote  "  Highway  of  the  Seas  in 
Time  of  War,"  58  pages,  published  in  London  in 
1862.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Pamphlets  on  "  Idle- 
ness more  Demoralizing  than  Ignorance,"  and 
"Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane." 

Dr.  C.  J.  Lundy  has  published  "  Optic  Neuritis 
with  Notes  of  Three  Cases,"  "Diabetic  Cataract, 
Iritis,  etc.,"  and  "Sympathetic  Affections  of  the 
Eye." 

Frank  Lambie  has  written  many  lyrics  which 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  His  "  Galilean 
Hymn"  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  1869, 

Dr.  C.  Henri  Leonard  is  author  of  a  "  Reference 


and  Dose  Book,"  a  "Vest-pocket  Anatomist."- 
"Manual  of  Bandaging,"  "The  Hair:  its  Growth, 
Care,  Diseases,  and  Treatment,"  and  of  "Auscul- 
tation, Percussion,  and  Urinalysis." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Laidlaw.  former  pastor  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  is  author  of  "  Religion 
as  it  Was  and  Is." 

Rev.  John  Levington,  former  pastor  of  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  wrote  "Scripture 
Baptism,"  "  Power  with  God  and  with  Man,"  "Wat- 
son's Theological  Institutes  Defended,"  and  other 
works. 

C.  B.  Lewis  is  author  of  "Quad's  Odds,"  500  pages 
issued  in  i8;5,  and  of  "Field,  Fort  and  Fleet." 

Alexander  JVlackenzie,  author  ot  "  Voyages  from 
Montreal  through  Continent  o(  North  America," 
was  a  clerk  here  in  1784. 

Major-General  Alexander  Macomb  was  the  author 
of  "  Concise  System  of  Instructions  and  Regula- 
tions for  Militia  and  Volunteers,"  and  also  of  a 
work  on  "  Court  Martials."  He  was  bom  in  Detroit, 
and  was  stationed  here  for  many  years. 

Captain  Thomas  Morris  came  with  Colonel  ISrad- 
street  in  1764,  and  was  here  during  part  of  1765. 
Between  1786  and  1796  he  published  in  London 
several  volumes  of  Essays  and  Miscellanies. 

Ira  Mayhew  published  bis  "  Means  and  Ends  of 
Universal  Education"  in  1857.  His  "Manual  of 
Business  Practice  "  and  works  on  "  Book-keeping  " 
are  of  later  date. 

Rev.  S.  A.  McCoskry,  D.  D.,  issued  his  "  Episco- 
palian Bishops  the  Successors  of  the  A|)ostles,"  in 
J  842. 

Daniel  Munger  wrote  "  Political  Landmarks,  a. 
History  of  Parties."     It  was  issued  in  1851. 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCarty,  former  pastor  of  Central  M. 
E.  Church,  is  author  of  the  "  Black  Horse  and  Carry- 
all," and  "  Inside  the  Gates." 

Edward  Mason  wrote  "The  Potato  Restored  and 
the  Rot  Remedietl,"  :i  16  page  pamphlet,  which  was 
issued  in  1854. 

S.  B.  McCracken  is  author  of  pamphlets  on  "  The 
Slate  School  System,"  and  "  Religion  in  the  Uni- 
versity." He  also  edited  and  published  "  Michigan 
and  the  Centennial"  in  1876, 

Rev.  C.  P.  Maes  wrote  the  "  Lite  of  Rev.  Chades 
Nerinckx,  with  a  chapter  on  Early  Catholic  Mi,';- 
sions  ot  Kentucky,  etc." 

Prof.  Carl  Majer  is  tlie  author  of  several  operas 
and  of  a  volume  of  songs  published  by  C.  J.  Whit- 
ney &  Co.  in  1885. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  published  a  volume  in  1H83 
entitled  "  The  Bible,  its  True  Character  and  Sj)irit- 
ual  Meaning." 

Dr.  W.  R.  Merwin  is  the  author  of  "Merwin's 
Universal  Instructor," 

John  S.  Newberry  compiled  "  Reports  of  Admir- 
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alty  Cases  in  Several  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  from  1842  to  1857."  It  was  issued  at  New 
York  in  i857- 

Kev.  James  Nail  was  the  author  of  "  Practical 
Atheism  Detected  and  Exposed,"  and  of  several 
other  religious  works. 

C.  J.  Nail,  M.  D.,  son  of  Rev.  Jas.  Nail,  a  former 
resident  of  Detroit,  has  published  "  Jesus  the  Great 
Philosopher,"  and  a  brochure  on  ■'  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Chest." 

Noble  &  Crumb  compiled  and  issued  in  1877  a 
"  History  and  Directory  of  the  Churches." 

L.  F.  Newman  issued  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
St.  Paul  under  the  title  of  "  A  Hero  of  the  First 
Century." 

F.  B.  Owen  issue<l  a  book  of  poems  in  1874. 
James  O'Brien  prepared  a  "  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy. Irish  Celts." 

Paul  I!.  Perkins  issued  in  1871  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Homestead  Instructor. ' 

Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher,  D.  D..  wrote  "Protestantism 
in  Michigan,  a  Special  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Potts,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Michi- 
gan Christian  Advocate,  is  the  author  of  "Golden 
Dawn,  or  Light  on  the  Great  Future,"  and  '■  Pastor 
and  People,  or  Methodism  in  the  Field." 

Kev.  W.  H.  Pooie,  D.  D..  is  the  author  of  "  Per- 
nicious Effects  of  Tobacco,"  and  of  "  Anglo- Israel, 
or  The  Saxon  Race  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  and 
"  History,  the  True  Key  to  Prophecy." 

Hoyt  Post  compiled  a  "  Notary's  Public  Guide." 

Rev.  A.  T.  Piereon  \wite  ■■  Infallible  Proofs,  '  and 
also  "The  Crisis  of  Missions,"  both  published  in 
1886. 

G.  W.  Pattison  published  in  1863  a  "  Key  to  the 
Masonic  Work  as  taught  by  Barney  and  approved 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan." 

Frank  Peavey  issued  a  "  Manual  of  Instruction  in 
Geography"  in  1S82. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  wns  tlie  author  ol  uiirks 
named  in  connection  with  the  history  of  printing. 

Robert  E.  Roberts  wrote  "  Sketches  of  the  City 
of  Detroit,"  which  were  originally  published  in  a 
daily  paper  and  aflenvard  gathered  into  a  pam- 
phlet of  64  pages.  In  1884  he  published  a  small 
volume    entitled    "  Sketches  of    the    City  of    the 

John  Robertson  isauthor  of  "  Flags  of  Michigan," 
120  pages,  and  "Michigan  in  the  War,"  a  large 
quarto. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne  is  the  author  of  "Jenny  and 
her  Mother,"  Chicago,  1 867 ;  "  Fallen  Among 
Thieves,"  New  York ;  G.  W.  Carlton  &  Company, 
1876;  "Against  Fate,"  Chicago;  Cook,  Kean,  & 
Company,  1876;  "Gems  of  Deportment,"  Detroit, 
1881:  and  "What  can  Woman  do.'"  F.B.  Dicker- 
son  &  Company.  Detroit.  [884. 


LUithor  of  "  Tactics  and 


Eugene    Kobin; 
Templar  Manual." 

Frank  G.  Russell  issued  a  "  Supervisor's  Manual " 
in  1876. 

W.  W.  Ryan,  the  weather  prophet,  published  his 
"  Theory  of  Wind  and  Weather,"  24  pages,  in  1859. 
W.  fL  Rouse,  M.  D..  has  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Fothergill's  "  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,"  with  nume- 
rous notes  and  corrections. 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  who  taught  in  the  old  Univer- 
sity in  1822,  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Town  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,"  published  in  183s, and  "Vital 
Statistics  of  IJoston,"  issued  in  1841. 

H.  R.  Schoolcraft  was  a  resident  of  Detroit  in 
rSao,  and  from  1836  to  1840.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,"  in  six  im- 
mense volumes,  ami  of  nearly  a  dozen  other  works, 
chiefly  on  Indian  tribes. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Sheldon  is  best  known  by  her  ■■  Early 
History  of  Michigan."  She  also  published  "The 
Cleuelands,"  and  "  Albert  Loveland ;  or.  The  Maine 
Law  is  the  Inebriate's  Hope." 

H.  H.  Snelling.  a  resident  of  Detroit  in  1837, 
wrote  a  "  History  of  Photography  "  and  "  Directory 
of  the  Photographic  Art." 

Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  who  was  a  schooi-boy  here 
in  1838,  is  the  author  of  "Gilead  ;  or,  The  Vision  of 
All  Saints'  Hospital,"  and  "  Haran  the  Hermit ;  or. 
The  Wonderful  Lamp." 

Judge  Abiel  Silver,  a  former  resident  of  Detroit, 
wrote  "  Lectures  on  the  Symbolic  Character  of  the 
Scriptures,"  and  "The  Holy  Word  in  its  own  De- 
fence." 

Ezra  C.  Seaman  is  best  known  by  his  "  Progress 
of  Nations,"  published  at  Detroit  in  1846.  He  also 
wrote  "Views  of  Nature,"  and  "Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States," 

G,  B,  Stebbins  wrote  "  Chapters  from  the  Bible 
of  Ages,"  400  pages,  a  pamphlet  on  "  Scientilic 
and  industrial  Education,"  •' After  Dogmatic  The- 
olnry  What?"  and  "The  American  Protectionist's 
Manual." 

James  E,  Scripps  wrote  apamphlet  "  Outline  His- 
tory of  Michigan."  published  in  1 873.  "  Five  Months 
Abroad ;  or,  An  Eilitor's  Observations  and  Experi- 
ence ill  Europe,"  \v;is  published  in  1882. 

J.  Annie  Seripjx  is  author  of  "  Our  Daily  Bread 
and  How  to  Prepare  It,"  a  common-sense  book 
published  in  1879. 

(ieorge  Scott  is  author  of  "  New  Coast  Pilot," 
published  in  1886  and  1888. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Smart  wrote  "  The  Funeral  Sermon  of  the 
Maine  Law,"  published  by  Carlton  &  Porter  in  1858. 
E.  L.  Shuriey.  M.  D.,  and  C.  C.  Yemans,  M.  D., 
wrote  the  introduction  to  "Diseases  of  the  Nasal 
Cavity,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Carl 
Michel,  112  pages,  issued  in  1877. 
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Mrs.  I.  G.  D.  Steu-art  prepared  "The  Home 
Messenger  Cook  Book." 

Morse  Stewart,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  wrote  "A  Pocket 
Therapeutics  and  Dose  Hook,"  264  pages. 

Professor  J,  M.  B.  Sill  Is  the  author  of  "Syn- 
thesis of  the  English  Sentence,"  Ivison.  Finney,  8c 
Company,  1856.  and  "Practical  Lessons  in  English 
made  Brief  by  Omission  of  Non-Esscntials."  A, 
S.  Barnes  &  Company,  1880. 

W.  B.  Silber,  at  one  time  connected  with  our 
public  schools,  is  author  of  "An  Elementary  Gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  Language,"  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company.  1369. 

F.H.Seymour  published  his  "Canoe  Trip  "in  1880. 

F.  A.  Stokes  is  author  of  "College  Tramps," 
issued  in  1880. 

Lyman  E,  Stowe  published  during  1884.  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Drifts  of  Thought ;  or.  Problems  of 
Progress." 

John  Trumbull,  author  of  "  McFingal,"  came  to 
Detroit  on  the  steamboat  Superior  on  October  ij, 
1825,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Governor  VVoodbridge.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  connect  his  name  with  the  literary  history  of 
Detroit,  because  to  him,  as  a  personal  friend.  Noah 
Webster  submitted  all  the  manuscript  of  his  first 
quarto  dictionary  for  criticism  and  approval  before 
being  pat  in  print.  Dudley  U.  Woodbridge,  of 
Grosse  Pointe,  has  the  edition  of  1828,  in  two 
volumes,  given  to  his  grajidfather,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
containing'  the  presentation  autograph  of  the  author. 

Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  author  of  "Educational  Essays," 
'■  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "  Letters  from  Europe," 
" Biographica.1  Sketches,"  "Moral  and  Religious 
Essays,"  and  "Oriental  Missions,"  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Detroit 
in  1 836- 1 837. 

Moses  Coit  Tyler  is  a  forrner  resident  of  De- 
troit. His  best  known  books  are  "  Brawnville 
Papers,"  1869,  and  "History  of  American  Litera- 
ture," two  volumes,  1878. 

Rev.  Robert  Turnbull,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  from  1835  io  1837,  wrote  "Genius 
of  Scotland,"  "  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Swit- 
zerland," "Genius  of  Italy,"  " Theophany,"  and 
"Christ  in  History." 

Dr.  E.  A.  Theller,  of  Patriot  War  notoriety,  de- 
tailed his  experiences  in  a  work  entitled  "Canada 
in  1837  and  1838." 

Professor  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  an  early  Baptist 
pastor,  wrote  "American  State  Universities,  their 
Origin  and  Progress." 

C.  C.  Trowbridge  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Detroit,  Past  and  Present." 

Mortimer  M.  Thompson,  a  former  member  of  tin; 
Advertiser  and   Tribune  staff,  wrote  "  Doesiicks. 
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What   He  Says,"  New   York,  1855.  and   ■■  E   Pluri 
busta,"  published  by  l.ivermore  &  Rudd,  Ncvv  York, 


F.  J.  Thoma.s  is  the  author  of  several  operatic 
comedies,  named  in  the  article  on  "  Music  and  the 
Drama." 

A.  R.  Terry.  M.  D.,  wrote  "  Travels  in  the  Equa- 
toria!  Regions  of  South  America,"  published  in  1832. 

T.  S.  Thompson  is  author  of  "The  Coast  Pilot 
for  the  Upper  Lakes,"  175  pages,  published  in  1S69. 

Montgomery  H.  Throop  wrote  "The  Future," 
and  "Statute of  Frauds." 

C  S.  Tripler,  M.  D..  and  G.  C.  Blackman,  M.  D.. 
were  authors  of  a  "  Handbook  for  the  Military  Sur- 
geon," published  at  Cincinnati  in  i86r. 

Rev.  George  Taylor  wrote  "The  Ruinseller's 
Indignation  Meeting,"  a  satirical  essay,  also  "Nar- 
rative of  Life  and  Experiences  of  Frani;ois  Pepin," 
and  "  A  Poem  on  tile  Satanic  Agency  in  Drunkjird- 
making." 

J.  S,  Tibbets  compiled  the  "  Fee  Guide." 

Joseph  Taylor,  now  coiniected  with  the  Miciiigan 
Car  Co.,  wrote  "A  Fa.st  Life  on  the  Modern  High- 
way."   30,003  copies  were  issued  in  two  editions. 

M.  P,  Thatcher  is  author  of  "  A  Hundred  Battles 
in  the  West." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Fleet  wrote  "Old  and  New  Mack- 

A.  C.  Varney  is  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Our  Homes 
and  their  Adornments,"  published  in  1882. 

A.  B.  Woodward  was  the  author  of  "  Epam- 
inondas  on  the  Government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  Columbia."  was  published  at  Alexandria  in 
1802 :  a  work  "  On  the  Substance  of  the  Sun,"  in 
1809:  "The  System  of  Universal  Science,"  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1816;  and  "The  Presidency  of  the 
United  States."  at  New  York,  in  1825. 

Colonel  Henry  Whiting,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  wrote 
"  The  Emigrant,"  a  poem  of  27  [jages,  descriptive  of 
Michigan,  published  by  Sheldon  &  Reed  in  1819; 
"  Sanilac,"  another  poem.  1 54  iJages,  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1831,  and  "Ontwa.  the  Son  of  the 
Forest,"  in  1822;  "Revolutionary Orders  of  General 
Washington  in  1778,  1780.  1781,  and  1782,"  was 
published  in  1844. 

Joseph  Whiting  wrote  "Principles  of  Enijlish 
Grammar."  published  in  1845. 

General  James  Watson  Webb  was  at  one  time  sta- 
tioned here.  His  book,  "  Alto  wan,  or  Incidents  of 
Life  and  Observations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains."  two 
volumes,  was  published  by  Harper  Brothers  in  1846. 
Ten  years  later  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Sla- 
very and  its  Tendencies." 

B.  F.  H.  Witherell  contributed  many  valuable 
articles  on  the  early  history  of  Detroit  to  the  daily 
papers,  some  of  which  are  published  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
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K.  S.  Wiilis,  brotliir  of  M.  I'.  Willis  and  Fanny 
l-iTM,  is  author  of  ■■  (Jiir  Cliiirdi  Music,"  "Waifs  of 
Song."  "Church Chorals," and  other  musical  works. 
A  volume  of  his  poems,  entitled  "  Pen  and  Lute." 
was  published  in  1882. 

C.  I.  Wailter's  most  widely  known  work  is  a 
pamphlet  history  of  "The  Northwest  during  the 
Revolution." 

William  Ward  published  a  work  at  Detroit  in 
I S29,  entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  West  and  the  Ages 
of  Michigan." 

Charles  Ward  published  a  iM)litical  pamphlet  of 
about  fifty  passes  in  1S63.  entitled  "  Rattlesnakes 
and  Copperheads;  or,  Rhymes  for  the  Times.     By 

Rev.  James  V.  Watson,  pastor  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  in  1844,  wrote  "Tales  and  Takings"  and 
"  Helps  to  Revivals." 

Colonel  0.  B.  Willcox  is  the  author  of  a  story  of 
Uetroit  known  both  by  the  names  of  "Walter 
.March"  and  "Shoepac."  He  also  wrote  "  Foca, 
an  Army  Memoir,"  and  "Instructions  for  Kifld  Ar- 
tillery." 

Joshua  W.  Waterman  is  author  of  a  "Michigan 
Justices'  Guide." 

William  Warner  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Restoration,  the  Two  Methods. 

Aivan  Wilkins  compiled  the  "United  States  Dic- 
tionary for  Bankers  and  Underwriters,"  334  pages, 
[lublished  at  New  York  in  1856. 

Andrew  Wanless  is  author  of  "  f'oems  and 
Songs,"  192  pages,  issued  in  1873. 

(>.  W.  Wight,  M.  U.,  has  edited  or  translated  the 
following  published  works: 

Cousin's  "Course  of  Modern  Philosophy"  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  ISeautiful,  and  the 
Good."  "The  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton." 
the  "  Romance  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,"  the  works 
of  Chateaubriand.  De  Stael,  l''enelon.  La  Fontaine, 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  and  \"oltaire,  also  lives  of 
Ca;sar.  Vittoria  Colonna.  Columbus,  Joan  of  Arc. 
\[ilton,  Mohammed,  Pitt.  Socrates,  Tasso.  and 
others.  Also  a  number  of  novels  and  Martin's  Hi- 
lary of  France. 

D.  K.  Winder  published  "The  Fimgiof  Canada," 
and  a  work  on  "  The  Aurora  Borealis." 

Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  D.  D..  is  author  of  "  Im- 
port of  Jewish  Sacrifices."  issued  in  18S3. 

S.  R.  Woolley  prepared  and  published  "  Woolley's 
Practical  Bookkeeping." 

W.  T.  Youns  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Lewis  Cass,"  430 
pa(;es.  published  by  Markham  &  KIwood. 

John  H.  Young  compiled  "Our  Deportment." 
Two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  It 
is  published  by  F.  B.  Dickerson  &  Compuny, 

John  Zundel,  who  was  here  as  organist  of  tlic 
Central   M.  E.  Chureh,   is  author  of   "  The  Church 


Friend,"  "Christian  Heart  Songs,"  and  "The  New 

Visiting  Authors. 
The  romantic  history  and  delightful  situation  and 
surroundings  of  Detroit,  and  its  location  on  the 
natural  highway  of  travel,  have  brought  many  visit- 
ors to  enjoy  its  hospitality,  and  not  a  few  persons  of 
note  in  the  literary  world  have  left  on  record  their 
impressions  of  this,  the  most  historic  city  of  the 

We  have  accounts  of  the  visits  of  LaSalle  and 
Galinee  as  eariy  as  1670.  Hennepin  and  LaSalie 
were  here  in  [679.  and  in  September,  1687,  La 
Hontan  and  Tonty  came.  In  the  next  century  we 
have  a  full  account  o£  the  visit  of  Charlevoix  in  June, 
1721,  and  of  E.  Crespel,  another  French  priest,  in 
1729.  Major  Robert  Rogers  published  an  account 
of  his  arrival  here  in  1760.  Jonathan  Carver  came 
in  June,  176S,  and  Heckenwaelder  and  Zeisberger 
were  brought  here  in  November.  1781. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  visited  Detroit  in  June, 
1789,  in  company  with  Joseph  Brant.  He  wrote  to 
his  mother  on  June  20  tliat  he  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Bear  Tribe,  and  made  a  chief.  C.  F.  Volney,  the 
noted  infidel  author  of  "  Volney's  Ruins,"  was  here 
in  September.  1796,  and  Isaac  Weld,  an  Irish  author 
of  note,  was  here  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
Jacob  Burnet,  author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Northwest 
'ierritory."  came  here  frequently  as  an  attorney  from 
1796  to  1802. 

In  the  present  century  we  have  been  still  more 
highly  favored  ;  every  decade  has  brought  scholars 
among  us.  George  Heriot,  author  of  a  volume  on 
Canadian  Life,  came  about  1806.  From  July  2  to 
21.  1818,  Elkanah  Watson,  author  of  several  valu- 
able works,  was  here  on  a  visit.  On  September  6, 
1S18,  Thomas  Douglass,  fifth  Eari  of  Selkirk,  and 
author  of  several  works  of  note,  while  on  a  visit 
here  was  arrested  on  account  of  trouble  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Red  River  settlement.  In  1819  W. 
Darby  made  a  tour  from  New  York  to  Detroit. 
Rev.  J.  Morse,  the  noted  geographer,  and  author  of 
Morse's  Geographies,  with  his  son,  Rev,  R.  S. 
hrorse,  United  States  Commissioner  arrived  on  June 
2,  [820,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
During  the  next  year.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley.  a  widely 
known  Methodist  author,  was  frequently  in  Detroit 
as  a  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  On  June  (6,  1826,  Thomas  L.  McKenney. 
author  of  "A  Tour  of  the  Lakes."  arrived  in 
Detroit ;  he  left  on  June  23.  C.  Colton,  author  of 
"Tour  of  American  Lakes,"  was  here  for  about  two 
weeks  in  July  and  August,  1830.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kin- 
zie,  author  of  "  Waubun ;  or,  Early  Days  in  the 
Noithwest."  was  here  in  September,  1830. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  with  M,  M.  Beaumont,  com- 
missioned bv  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  to 
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visit  the  prisons  of  America,  made  a  three  days' 
visit  to  Detroit  from  July  20  to  23,  1831.  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman  spent  a  week  with  us  in  November, 
1833.  Harriet  Martineau  arrived  on  June  13,  1836, 
and  left  the  next  day.  Captain  Frederick  Marrj-att, 
the  prolilic  novelist,  spent  nearly  a  month  in  Detroit, 
in  May  and  June,  1 837.  O.  H.  Marshall,  of  Buffalo, 
author  of  several  important  monographs  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  New  York  and  the  West, 
arrived  here  May  37,  1836,  spending  several  days, 
and  in  1881  he  was  again  here  on  a  brief  visit.  In 
July.  1837,  Daniel  Webster  caine  to  visit  his  son, 
Daniel  F.  Webster,  who  was  then  practicing  law  in 
Detroit.  Two  days  before  he  left,  on  July  8,  Mrs. 
Anna  Jameson  came.  She  was  detained  ten  days 
by  sickness.  In  August,  1837,  George  P.  Marsh, 
on  his  way  to  Lal^c  Superior,  made  a  brief  tarry  at 
Detroit. 

General  R.  B.  Marcy,  author  of  "Border  Remi- 
niscences," was  here  with  his  regiment  in  1838.  J. 
Stanley  Grimes  was  here  on  July  16.  1839,  The 
preface  of  James  H,  Lanman's  "  History  of  Michi- 
gan" is  dated  at  Detroit,  and  he  spent  some 
weeks  here  in  1839.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  autlior 
of  a  valuable  work  on  "  Eastern  and  Western 
States  of  America,"  arrived  July  6,  and  left 
July  II,  1840.  He  said  many  pleasant  things  of 
Detroit.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  educational 
writer,  delivered  an  address  here  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  5,  1842.  Margaret  Fuller  was  de- 
tained here  half  a  day  on  her  trip  to  Lake  Superior 
in  September,  1843,  In  1845  Francis  Parkman 
spent  two  weeks  in  Detroit  collecting  material  for 
his  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  He  was  here  again 
in  1867.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  Professor  C.  E, 
Stowe  were  here  at  a  Church  Convention  in  June, 
1845.  In  July  or  August,  1847,  the  now  well-known 
Dr,  Geikie  paid  our  city  a  brief  visit.  His  father's 
family  then  lived  near  Moreton,  Ontario,  opposite 
what  is  now  the  Somerville  School  at  St.  Clair.  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper  visited  us  in  June,  1848,  and  in 
his  "Oak  Openings"  there  are  various  references  to 
the  city. 

On  March  i,  1848,  Horace  Greeley  was  here,  and 
also  at  other  times.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  with 
sixteen  graduates  and  professors  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  Lawrence  Scientific  and  the  Dane  Law 
schools,  among  them  our  own  townsman,  Jefferson 
Wiley,  arrived  June  21,  1848,  on  their  way  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  stayed  about  four  hours.  On  their 
return  they  reached  Detroit  August  20.  Mr.  Wiley 
kept  a  daily  journal  of  the  trip,  and  this  was  largely 
used  by  Professor  J.  Elliott  Cabot  in  the  account  of 
the  journey  which  accompanies  Agassiz's  descrip- 
tion of  Lake  Superior.  Caleb,  Atwater,  author  of 
"History  of  Ohio"  and  several  educational  works, 
was  here  for  some  days  in  August,  1848. 


George  Bancroft  was  here  on  his  way  west  on 
October  6.  1849. 

Frederika  Bremer,  in  her  "  Homes  in  the  New 
World,"  speaks  of  the  city,  and  of  her  arrival  here 
on  the  steamer  Ocean  from  Buffalo  on  September 
II,  1850. 

William  H,  Seward  was  here  for  some  time  in 
1850,  at  the  Great  Railroad  Conspiracy  Trial.  Mrs. 
E.  F,  Ellet,  author  of  "  Pioneer  Women  of  the 
West,"  came  early  in  July.  1850,  and  left  on  the 
20th.  Two  years  later  she  again  visited  the  city. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  author  of  "  Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians"  and  various  other  works,  was  here 
on  November  6,  1850,  and  also  in  1852  and  1853. 

William  Chambers,  of  the  noted  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishing firm  of  W,  &  R.  Chambers,  himself  an 
author, "was  here  in  the  fall  of  1853,  Robert  Cham- 
bers was  here  in  i860.  J.  J.  Ampere,  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  here  October  12, 1854.  In  1856  James 
R.  Alliach  spent  several  days  in  our  city  collecting 
information  for  his  "Western  Annals."  In  Septem- 
ber, 1858.  President  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams 
College,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  were  here,  and  the 
first  named  was  here  again  in  October,  1883, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  author  of  the  S.  S.  Les- 
son Leaf  system,  and  of  scores  of  helpful  works  for 
Bible  students,  and  originator  of  the  "Chautauqua 
Literary  Circles,"  has  been  here  a  do^en  times  or 
more  since  i860. 

R.  G.  Pardee,  another  noted  Sunday  School  author, 
was  here  several  times  between  i860  and  1870.  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing  was  with  us  October  7  and  8,  i860, 
gathering  notes  forhis"  History  of  the  War  of  1812." 
A  Methodist  anniversary  in  October,  i860,  brought 
together  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Wise  (Francis  Forrester), 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Eddy,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  and  Rev. 
D.  W.  Ciark,  all  of  the!ii  widely  known  authors, 
Anthony  Trollope  and  his  wife  were  here  in  the  fall 
of  1861.  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  railroad 
magnate  and  also  an  author,  visited  Detroit  in  i85;. 
Bishops  Gilbert  Haven  and  E.O.  Haven,  both  well- 
known  litterateurs,  have  been  here  several  times. 
General  George  A.  Custer,  whose  "  Life  on  the 
Plains,"  entitles  him  to  an  author's  place,  visited 
Detroit  repeatedly. 

Edward  Eggleston  was  in  attendance  on  the  In- 
ternational Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  in  (868, 
as  was  also  Rev,  J.  P.  Newman.  Re\'.  Dr.  Luther 
Lee,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Theology."  "Universa!- 
isni  Examined  and  Refuted,"  and  "  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  has  been  an  occasional  visitor. 

A.  lironson  Alrott  held  several  "  Conversaziones  " 
in  Detroit  in  January.  February,  and  November, 
1870.  Fanny  Fern  and  her  husband.  James  Parton, 
were  here  in  1870.  Rev.  William  Taylor,  the 
missionary  bishop,  known  all  over  the  world,  and 
author  of  numerous  works,  has  visited  Detroit  several 
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limes  I-  Uisturnell,  auchor  of  various  works  of 
reference,  was  here  in  1873,  and  also  in  other 
vears.  On  November  16,  1873.  R^^''  Neu-man 
iiall,  of  London,  preached  in  several  of  our 
churches.  ,-.■,.    j 

In  1879  we  had  a  lengthy  visit  from  Rev.  Richard 
Newton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  noted  writer  of  sermons 
tf,  children,  and  from  Rev.  tieorge  Mueller,  author 
of  "  Mueller's  Life  of  Trust." 

On  September  25,  r879.  the  city  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  author  of 
"The  Land  and  the  Book."  In  November.  1879. 
T).  R.  Locke,  better  known  as  Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 
made  a  lengthy  visit. 

On  March  4,  1882,  Professor  A.  D.  White  was 
in  tlie  city  on  his  way  east,  Mary  J.  Holmes  was 
here  on  February  23,  1880,  Dr.  James  McCosh  on 
April  [o  and  11,  and  the  Abbe  H.  R.  Casgrain,  a 
Canadian  author,  in  the  fall.  On  May  20.  1881,  W. 
11.  Russell,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  with  the  IJiike  of  Sutherland,  arrived 
in  Detroit,  and  stopped  at  the  Russell  House. 

In  May.  1882,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  Bishops 
Hurst,  Simpson.  Merrill.  Peck,  Foster,  Warren,  and 
Wiley  were  present, —all  of  them  known  as  authors. 
IJenjamln  Suite  and  Abbe  Cyprian  Tanguay,  of 
Ottawa,  both  widely  known  Canadian  authors, 
arrived  on  June  25,  [883.  and  spent  several 
days.  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kcllon,  U.  S.  A.,  author  of  the 
"Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac,"  has  been  here  several 

Henri  Ferdinand  Ouarre  d'  Aligny,  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows.  J.  Russell  Webb.  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield,  all  of  them  authors,  have  vis- 
ited Detroit  at  various  times. 

The  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  may 
almost  be  claimed  as  a  part  of  Detroit,  and  many 
of  the  faculty  have  frequently  visited  the  city.  Some 
(-f  them  resided  here. 

Among  the  University  authors  are  James  II. 
Angell,  Charles  K.  Adams.  Frances  Tlrunow,  James 
R.  lioise.  T.  M.  Coolejr,  IS.  F.  Cocker,  M,  L. 
irOoge,  Edward  S.  Dunster,  S,  H.  Douglas,  E.  P, 
l-:\'ans,  E.  C.  Franklin.  Corydon  L.  Ford.   Henr>'  S. 


Friexe,  George  E.  Frothingham,  Asa  Gray,  Mark 
W.  Herrington,  O.  C.  Johnson,  Donald  McLean, 
George  S.  Morris,  Edward  Olney.  William  H, 
Hayne.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  A.  B.  Prescott.W.  G. 
Peck,  P.  B,  Rose,  C.  H.  Stowell,  H.  P.  Tappan,  V. 

C.  Vaughn,  Alexander  Winchell,  J.   C.  Watson. 

D.  D.  Whedon,  A.  D.  White,  and  De  Volsen 
Wood. 

The  list  of  literary  visitors  who  have  appeared  on 
the  rostrum  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  embraces 
the  names  of  many  noted  authors.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  lecturers  and  the  dates  o(  their  visits 
are:  Wendell  Phillips,  December  16,  1856;  B.  P. 
Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington),  November  25,  1857;  '■ 
L  Hayes.  December  15  and  16,  1857;  E.  L.  You- 
mans,  January  20  and  2t,  1858;  T.  Starr  King. 
February  3,  1858;  G,  D.  Prentice,  February  i. 
[858;  M.  F.  Maury,  December  16,  1858;  Bayard 
Tavkir,  February  1,  1859;  Professor  A.  D.  White. 
Februarys,  1859;  John  P.  Hale,  November  9,  1859; 
Anson  Burhngame,  November  10,  1859;  Bishop 
Simpson.  January  6,  i860;  H.J.Raymond,  January 
26,  [860;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  February  18, 
i860;  G.  W,  Curtis,  November  22.  i860:  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland,  January  1+.  1861;  Edward  Everett,  May 
28,  1862:  W.  G.  Brownlow,  September  27,  1862; 
C.  F.  Uniwn  (Artemus  Ward),  December  3,  1862; 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  November  26,  1864;  Horace 
Greeley,  December  22,  1866:  Paul  DuChaillu,  De- 
cember 11.1867;  Mark  Twain,  December  22,  1868; 
Justin  McCarthy,  December  16,  1869;  Kate  Field, 
February  10,  1870;  Fred  Douglass,  July  z6,  1870; 
Joseph  Cook.  May  27,  1878;  Frances  E.  WiUard, 
1879:  Thomas  John  Capel,  November  4,  1883; 
Matthew  Arnold,  January  17,  1884. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  had  lectures 
from  Park  Benjamin,  O.  S.  Fowler.  Elihu  Burritt, 
H.  W.  Shaw  (Josh  Billings),  J.  G.  Saxe,  Rev.  J. 
Milburn  (the  blind  preacher).  George  W.  Bungay, 
Rev.  William  Morley  Punshon.  Dr.  Thomas  Guard, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  B. 
Waterhouse  Hawkins.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Robert 
Morris.  George  Francis  Train,  Rev.  T,  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage,  Theodore  Tilton,  George  Vandcnhoff,  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll.  and  John  B.  Gough. 
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TiiEkh:  is  no  apparent  natural  connection  between 
lotteries  and  literature,  but  one  of  tile  earliest  Acts 
of  the  Governor  and  Judges  provided  for  four  lot- 
teries for  the  puqiose  of  raising  $3o,ooo  "  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  improvement  of  De- 
troit." The  only  literature,  however,  that  resultetl 
therefrom  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  itself.  The  earliest 
practical  endeavor  for  the  founding  of  a  public 
library  secured  the  establishment  of  the 

City  L/7/f-uy  //  Ihtymt. 

The  society  was  organized  in  March,  and  incor- 
porated on  August  z6, 1817.  It  is  remarkably  cred- 
itable to  the  citizens  of  that  time  that,  the  next  day 
after  the  organization  of  the  society,  ninety  shares 
of  the  stock  were  sold  at  five  dollars  each.  The 
library  was  located  in  the  old  University  buildiniji 
and  the  teachers  of  the  University  acted  as  librarians. 

On  July  15,  1831,  the  Detroit  Athenieuni,  a  club 
reading  room,  was  organized  with  the  following- 
officers  :  Lewis  Cass,  president ;  John  liiddle,  vice- 
president  ;  K.  S.  Rice,  treasurer ;  aiid  H.  S,  Coie, 
secretary.  The  rooms  were  on  Griswold  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  Newberry  &  Kercheval's  store,  where 
the  First  National  Bank  is.  now  located.  The  effects 
of  the  City  Library  were  transferred  to  this  new 
organization.  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Jameson 
refers  to  the  rooms  of  this  society  in  her  "  Winter 
Tours  and  Summer  Rambles,"  where,  speaking  of 
Detroit,  she  says ; 


pcrs.    The  cutkction  . 


leilhermovedhishat  fromhisl 


Soon  after  her  visit,  this  society  was  merged  into 

the 

Dclroit  Young-  Men's  Society. 
The  history  of  this  organization  is  as  follows ; 
Near  the  cl<ise  of  1 832  a  fevv  young  men  met  in  the 
store  of  Messrs.  Joim  Clark  &  Company,  on  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  between  Woodward  and  Griswold,  to 
devise  means  for  greater  intellectual  improvement. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Charles 
Larned,  on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Larned  Street.  These  preliminary  meetings  resulted 
in  the  holding  of  a  more  formal  meeting  at  the  se-s- 
sion  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where, 
on  January  tS,  1833,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted,  and  the  Detroit  Voung  Men's  Society 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  : 
president,  Franklin  Sawyer ;  vice-president,  Douglas 
Houghton;  corresponding  secretary,  George  1--. 
Hand ;  recording  secretary,  J.  R.  Scott  (soon  suc- 
ceeded by  Jacob  M.  Howard) ;  treasurer,  S.  S.  Haw- 
kins ;  auditor,  W.  A.  Wells ;  managers,  Charles  W. 
Penny,  John  M.  Hunter,  Aaron  li.  Rawles,  Silas 
'!1tus,  Silas  P.  Griswold,  H.  M.  Robv,  and  Ira  Van 
Nortwich.  After  the  organization,  meetings  for 
literary  exercises  and  debates  were  held  every  Fri- 
day evening  during  the  winter  months.  Either  at 
the  session  room  or  the  council  room.  Dr.  Douglas 
Houghton  delivered  their  first  lecture,  and  from 
time  to  time  other  citizens  engaged  in  debates  and 
literary  exercises  ;  in  fact,  most  of  our  older  and 
leading  lawyers  and  politicians,  living  and  dead, 
made  their  first  speeches  i>efore  this  society.  Anson 
Btirlingame,  afterwards  United  States  minister  to 
China  and  Chinese  ambassador  extraordinary,  then 
a  law  student  here,  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
old  session  room.  The  library  was  kept  at  the  store 
of  Mr.  Hallock,  and  subsequently,  until  the  erection 
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of  the  Hall,  at  such  places  and  under  the  charge  of 
such  persons  as  could  be  secured  with  little  or  no 
expense.  On  March  26,  1836,  the  society  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature,  and  authorized  to 
hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  and  the 
same  year  the  Governor  and  Judges  presented  the 
society,  for  a  nominal  consideration,  with  Lot  56, 
Section'!,  on  Woodward  Avenue.  In  r848  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  hall,  and  in  1850  the  lot  on 
Woodward  Avenue  was  sold,  and  another  procured 
on  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Bates  and  Ran- 
dolph Streets.  On  this  lot  a  hall  forty-five  by 
ninety-five  feet  was  erected.  It  was  completed 
r)n  November  Tj,  1850,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$8,500.  The  erection  of  the  building  brought  the 
iiociety  heavily  in  debt,  but  still,  as  they  had 
the  rentals  of  two  stores  under  the  hall,  the  out- 
look was  hopeful.  Seven  years  passed  away,  and 
then,  in  1857,  was  begun  the  evil  practice  of  rush- 
ing members  into  the  society  upon  election  day 
without  regard  to  their  moral  or  mental  fitness. 
The  initiation  fees  were  paid  by  candidates  for  office, 
and  the  names  of  the  new  members  soon  disap- 
peared from  the  roll.  In  [859  the  Act  of  incor- 
poration was  so  amended  that  the  society  could  hold 
property  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  erect  a  new  hail,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  for  a  lot  held  by  the  University  on  the 
corner  of  Larned  and  Bates  Streets.  The  city  also 
claimed  the  lot,  but  a  suit  which  followed  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  University.  On  account  of  business 
depression,  the  society  was  unable  to  fulfil  its  con- 
tract for  the  lot,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  A 
vacant  lot,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Biddle  House  and  fronting  on  Wood- 
bridge  Street,  together  with  a  corridor  sixteen  feet 
wide,  running  through  the  Biddle  House  to  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  was  then  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
five  years,  with  the  priiilege  of  renewing  for  further 
periods  of  twenty-five  and  lifty  years,  the  owners  of 
the  land  agreeing  to  take  the  building  at  an  ap- 
praisal at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  On  this  lot  a 
hall  was  completed,  and  first  opened  to  the  public 
on  November  21,  1861,  with  an  address  by  Hon. 
Jacob  iVI.  Howard  and  a  poem  by  D.  B.  Duffield. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $24,106.  The 
old  lot  and  hall  were  turned  over  to  Messrs.  Shearer 
S:  Chapoton  in  part  payment,  and  they  sold  the 
property  to  Walter  Ingersoll,  in  January,  i86t,  for 
$11,000.  The  balance  of  the  funds  required  to 
erect  and  furnish  the  new  hall  was  raised  by  selling 
''tock  to  the  anount  of  about  $[7,000,  in  shares  of 
hfteen  d  liars  each  The  hall  seated  about  fifteen 
hundred  and  nearly  two  thousand  were  at  times 
accommodated  It  was  at  first  very  popular  and 
^as  in  great  demand  tor  various  purposes.  Other 
and  newer  halls  and  opera  houses  soon  caused  a 


serious  loss  of  revenue  from  rentals,  and  the  society 
was  unahle  to  meet  its  obligations. 

In  i8;5  the  property  was  sold  to  Luther  Beecher 
tor  $16,000.  The  library  was  moved  to  the  second 
story  of  the  Merrill  Block,  and  new  rooms  opened 
on  August  2.  At  this  time  they  had  about  sixteen 
thousand  volumes,  five  hundred  annual  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  life  members.  The  dues  of  two 
dollars  per  year  were  payable  semi-annually.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April.  The  society  was  governed  by  the  officers  and 
a  board  of  eight  directors,  four  of  whom  were  elected 
yearly  for  terms  of  two  years  each.  Soon  after 
moving  to  their  new  location  it  became  evident  that 
the  society  could  not  compete  with  the  Public  Lib- 
rary, and  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  property,  pay  the  debts,  and  dis- 
band. Accordingly,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  1882.  the  books  were  sold  singly  to 
whoe\-er  would  purchase,  and  on  September  30,  the 
organisation  ceased.  Many  of  their  books,  and 
some  other  property,  including  a  marble  bust  of 
General  Cass  and  oil  portraits  of  several  of  the 
presidents  of  the  society,  were  obtained  by  the 
Public  Library. 

The  following  persons  served  a 
Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Douglas 
Jacob  M.  Howard,  Charles  W.  I'ei 
C.  Bates.  Marshall  J,  Bacon; 
Alexander  W.  Buel;  1837,  D.  E.  Harbaugh;  1838. 
Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.;  1839,  James  A.  Van  Dyke; 
1840,  J.  G.  Atterbury;  184!,  S.  Barstow;  1842.  J.S. 
Abbott;  1843,  K.  T.  Dougl'is;  1844,  W.  A.  How- 
ard; 1845.  iiela  Hubkird:  1846,  Witter  J,  Baxter; 
1847,  T.  W.  Lockwood;  1848,  J.  V.  Campbell; 
1849,  E.  C.Walker;  1850.  D.  B.  Duffield;  1851, 
H.  H,  Emmons:  1852,  U.  T.  Howe:  1853,  G.  V. 
N.  Lothrop:  1854,  C.I.  Walker;  1855.  Levi  Bishop; 
]856,  H,  I>.  Baldwin;  1857,  John  B,  Palmer ;  1858, 
J.  E.  Pittman  ;  1859,  S.  Dow  Elwood  ;  i860,  W.  A. 
Moore;  l85i,  Sidney  D.  Miller  ;  1862,  R.  W.  King  ; 
1S63,  J.  E.  Pittman  ;  1864,  John  G.  Erwin  ;  (86;,  E. 
LeFavour;  1866,  O.  B.  Willcox,  H.  A.  .Newland; 
1867,  Peter  Young;  1868,  C.  H.  Wet  more ;  1869. 
N.  G.  Williams  ;  1870,  A.  G.  Boynton  ;  1871,  L.  T. 
Griffin;  1872,  L.  S,  Trowbridge;  1873.  R.  R. 
Elliott;  1874-1875.  H.  M.  Duffield;  1876.  J.  H. 
Wendell ;  1877-1878,  T.  P.  Hall ;  1879,  Henry  Rus- 
sel ;  1880,  C.  J.  Reilly;  1881,  J,  B.  Stoutenburgh ; 
1882,  Philo  Parsons. 

Lyceum  of  the  City  of  Detroit.. 
This  society  was  organized  on  January  14,  1818, 
with  the  following  officers ;  A.  B.  Woodward, 
president ;  William  Woodbridge,  tirst  vice-presi- 
dent;  Charles  Larned,  second  vice-president; 
George   B.  Larned,   secretary;  Dr.  J.    L.  Whiting, 


spresidents:  1833. 

i  Houghton:  1834, 
ny:  1835.  George 
i.  John  L.  Talbot, 
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er.  The  constitution  was  adopted  April  29, 
and  printed  in  the  Detroit  Gazette,  oceupying  several 
columns.  Lilie  most  of  the  documents  ol  that 
period,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  verbose  and  magni- 
ficently stilted  style  of  Judge  Woodward.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  original  constitution 
amply  verify  its  authorship : 


In  relation  ID  which  It  shall  prove  rec 

shall  be  qonaidered,  when  present,  1 

without  any  ceremony,  ot  expense  ol 

SK/l»n  S.-This  inslitntion  will 

iprocally  asreeable. 
alions  In  affiliation  witl 

interchange  fron.  tin 

sdente,  and  to  literature. 

listions,  and  will  co-op 
eligion,  to  philaiithrop 

Hon  and  with  one  another. 

Src/iffM  5.—  A  n  aaecinllon  nffilia 
with  this,  shnilbiin  affiliofis'i  viit 

5«//a>.S.-Anilialed  associations 

Sicti«„   7.- Associations   by    repi 
others  more  general. 

iril  with  ™r  '"«  "#/'■ 
/,  I*(j  imliluiion. 

The  organization  lived  only  about  three  years. 
"Died  of  con^itutional  disorder"  would  probably 
be  an  appropriate  epitaph. 

TAe  Lyceum  of  Michigan 
was  organized  December  6,  1830,  with  the  following 
officers:  L.  Cass,  president;  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  and 
H.  Whiting,  vice-presidents;  William  Ward,  secre- 
tary; A.  S.  Porter,  treasurer;  ].  L.  Whiting,  W.  L. 
Newberry,  and  L.  Lyon,  executive  committee.  Like 
its  predecessor,  it  was  short-lived,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  it  after  1831. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Michigan 
was  incorporated  June  23,  and  fully  organized  July 
3,  1828.  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  :  President,  L,  Cass;  secretary, 
H.  S.  Cole ;  first  vice-president,  John  Btddle ;  second 
vice-president.  Thomas  Rowland;  corresponding 
secretary,  H,  Whiting:  treasurer,  C.  C.  Trowbridge; 
librarian,  ].  L.  Whiting.     These  same  officers  con- 


tinued till  1 830,  and  probably  till  1 83;.  Any  person 
voted  in,  and  paying  one  dollar  a  year,  could  become 

The  first  lecture  before  the  society  was  delivered 
by  Governor  Cass  in  September,  1828.  Subsequent 
lectures  were  delivered  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  on 
June  4,  1830,  by  Major   Henry  Whiting,  on  June  5, 

1831,  and  by  Major  John  Biddle,  on  September  15, 

1832.  These  lectures  were  printed  separately,  and 
then  gathered  into  one  \'olume,  and  published  under 
the  title  ot  "  Historical  and  Scientific  Sketches  of 
Michigan."  In  1837  the  officers  were  John  ISiddle. 
president:  Thomas  Rowland,  \nce-prcsident ;  H. 
Whiting,  corresponding  secretary;  A.  L.  Porter, 
recording  secretary:  C.  C.Trowbridge,  treasurer; 
Z.  Pitcher,  librarian. 

In  its  earlier  days  the  society  collected  many 
manuscripts  and  articles  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  early  history  of  Michigan,  and  some  very  valu- 
able papers  and  objects  were  entrusted  to  it  for  sale 
keeping.  The  members,  however,  grew  apathetic, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  little  or  no  effort 
was  made  to  maintain  or  revive  the  organization. 
Finally,  on  August  4,  1857.  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  B,  F.  H.  Witherell  was  elected  president  and 
C.  L  Walker  corresponding  secretary.  Renewed 
interest  was  manifested  for  a  time,  but  no  perma- 
nent results  were  reached,  and  the  collections  of  the 
society  were  transferred  from  place  to  place.  Even- 
tually the  Public  Library  became  the  custodian  of 
the  collections,  and  the  society  sleeps  on,  allowing 
other  Stales  and  societies  to  garner  the  preciotis 
relics  of  our  earlier  history. 

Detroit  Mechanics'  Society. 
On  June  13,  1818.  a  number  of  mechanics 
and  citizens  met  at  the  hotel  of  Colonel  Richard 
Smyth  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  forming  an 
association  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 
Colonel  Smyth  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Chauncey 
S,  Payne  chosen  secretary,  .'\fter  consultation,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Woodward  and 
Major  Robert  Irwin,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution. A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  on  June 
19,  and  a  constitution  read,  re-committed  to  a  new 
committee  of  five,  and  finally  adopted  on  June  29- 
The  first  regular  election  of  officers  took  place  on 
July  20,  1818.  when  the  following  officers  were 
chosen :  president,  Robert  Irwin :  vice-president, 
Benjamin  Stead  ;  secretary,  John  P.  Sheldon ;  treas- 
urer, John  S.  Roby  :  stewards,  Chauncey  S.  Payne. 
Paul  Clapp.  Charies  Howard,  Ebenezer  Reed,  and 
Jeremiah  Moors. 

On  May  15,  1820,  the  society  was  incorporated 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  in  1828  the  tity 
donated  to  the  society  the  property  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Griswold   Street  and  Lafayette  Ave- 
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nue,  consisting  of  two  lots,  with  a  frontage  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  Griswold  Street  and 
seventy-five  feet  on  Lafayette  Avenue.  The  lots 
were  then  worth  $500.  On  Novemt>er  7,  1833,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  submit  a  plan  for  a 
hall.  On  November  1 5  a  plan  was  adopted,  and  on 
June  16,  1834,  the  hall,  a  two-story  wooden  build- 
ing, was  first  used.  In  1839  the  Legislature  re- 
newed the  charter,  continuinjf  it  in  force  until  May 
1,  i860. 

On  February  17,  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  to  incorporate  Mechanics'  Associations  and 
under  this  Act  the  society  reorganized  in  February, 
i860.  It  numbered  nearly  all  the  old  citizens 
among  its  members,  pursued  a  careful  and  conserv- 
ative course,  itnd  in  1870  had  a  membership  of 
nearly  two  hundred,  with  an  income  of  about  $1,000 
a  year  from  rents,  of  which  it  expended  some  $300 
or  $400  a  year  for  books.  The  library  included 
about  four  thousand  volumes.  It  was  kept  open 
from  2  to  4.. 30  P.  M.,  and  from  7  to  9  r.  .m.  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  The  property  was  free 
from  all  incumbrance,  and  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $50,000.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  March.  Feeling  confident  of 
its  ability,  on  April  28,  1873,  the  society  resolved  to 
erect  a  block  to  cover  their  entire  property,  and  pre- 
paratory to  building,  the  library  was  removed  to 
vacant  rooms  over  Chauncey  Huribut's  store  on 
Woodward  Avenue.  $60,000  were  borrowed  on 
the  property,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
begun  The  contractors  failed  to  have  it  ready  in 
time  to  secure  tenants,  and  being  unable  to  meet 
their  engagements,  on  May  22,  1876,  the  president 
and  secretary  made  an  assignment  to  Horace  M. 
Dean,  J  H  Van  Schoick,  and  James  Burns,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  debts  were  $117,000, 
and  the  assets  were  estimated  at  $173,000.  The 
depreciation  in  real  estate  caused  the  entire  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  on  November  2,  1876,  to  Thomas  Mc- 
(iraw,  for  $112,500.  The  library  and  furniture 
«'ere  released  by  the  creditors,  and  temporarily 
."itored  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  Moffat  Building, 
On  August  I.  1877,  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  made  a  proposition  to  the  trustees 
to  provide  a  room  and  librarian  and  proper  care  for 
the  books,  and  also  to  furnish  the  society  with  a 
room  for  their  meetings  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
on  condition  that  the  members  of  their  society  be 
allowed  to  use  the  books.  The  proposition  was 
accepted,  the  books  removed,  and  the  library  form- 
ally opened  for  use  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  September  19,  1877.  In  April,  1881,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  sold  its  property  to  the  Detroit  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  the  library  was  returned  to  the  Mechanr 
ics"  Society.  Four  years  later  it  was  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  Public  Library. 


The  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  society. 
up  to  i860,  when  the  property  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  were;  Presidents:  1818-J820, 
Robert  Irwin;  1820-1827,  John  P.  Sheldon;  1827- 
1829,  Charles  Jackson;  1829-1 831,  J.  E.  Schwartz; 
1831-1835,  JohnMullett;  1835.  John  Farrar;  1836- 
1840,  Levi  Brown;  1840-1844,  J.  Moors:  1844,  A. 
Ewers;  1845,  John  Roberts;  1846-1851,  Solomon 
Davis;  1851-1853,  William  Barclay;  1853-1856, 
H.  H.  LeRoy;  1856-1858,  W.  W.  Wilcox;  1858- 
1860,  John  Gibson.  Secretaries:  1818-1820,  J.  P. 
Sheldon;  1820,  B.  Stead;  1821,  L.  Brown;  1822- 
1S27,  Obed  Wait;  1827-1829,  J.  E.  Schwartz; 
1839,  J.  McKinney;  1830,  L.  Bain;  1S31-1835, 
Garry  Spencer;  1835,  C.  Hurlbut;  1836,  W.  Wat- 
kins;  i837-[84i,  A.  C.  McGraw;  1841-1S53,  John 
Farrar;    1853,  William  Harsha;    1854-1860,  John 

Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society. 

A  preliminary  meeting  in  the  interest  of  this  .so- 
ciety, held  on  April  21, 1871,  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  the  completion  of  an  organiza- 
tion on  May  4.  It  was  at  first  called  the  Pioneer 
Society  of  Detroit,  but  on  March  23,  1 874,  the  name 
was  changed  as  above.  The  first  officers  v.'ere :  Levi 
Bishop,  president;  Luther  Beecher  and  Thomas 
Lewis,  vice-presidents;  S.  G.  Wight,  secretary;  W. 
A.  Bacon,  treasurer.  After  Mr.  Bacon's  death,  in 
April,  1873,  Seymour  Finney  was  elected  treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve historical  and  biographical  data  pertaining  to 
the  county.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  April 
21,  and  a  semi-annual  meeting  on  October  21,  with 
other  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer.  The  membership  is  limited  to 
persons  of  forty-five  years  of  age  and  upward,  who 
have  lived  in  Detroit  or  vicinity  continuously  or  at 
various  periods  for  not  less  than  thirty  years.  An 
initiation  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  annual  dues  of  one 
dollar  thereafter,  are  required  of  members.  Assess- 
ments of  not  more  than  five  dollars  a  year  may  also 
be  made.  The  society  has  obtained  a  large  number 
of  interesting  biographical  and  historical  sketches 
from  its  members,  and  these,  with  other  articles, 
are  preserved  at  Lansing.  In  1876  S.  2ug  was 
elected  secretary,  serving  until  1882,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  James  A.  Girardin,  and  in  the  same 
year  J.  C.  Holmes  was  elected  president. 

The  State  Pioneer  Society,  organized  April  22, 
1874,  and  many  county  societies,  are  outgrowths  of 
the  Wayne  County  Association.  The  State  organi- 
zation has  issued  nine  volumes,  containing  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  papers  by  various  persons  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  history  of  the  Slate.  Some 
of  them  possess  much  interest. 
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Detroit  Scientific  Association. 

On  March  vj.  1874,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met 
in  the  museum  of  Professor  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets,  for  the 
puqjoseof  organizing  this  society.  Professor  Sill  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  F.  Woolfenden  elected  secre- 
tary. Mr.  E.  C.  Skinner  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  the  organization  of  a  scientific  associa- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent 
museum,  and  cultivating  a  love  for  the  study  of 
natural  history  and  general  science.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  C.  Holmes,  E.  C.  Skinner,  Ur.  G.  P. 
Andrews,  and  F.  Woolfenden,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  On  April  (6  the 
association  was  fully  organized  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  President,  G.  I'.  Andrews;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  C.  Skinner:  second  vice-president,  J.  M.  li. 
Sill;  treasurer,  C.  C.  Cad  man ;  recorder,  F.  Wool- 
fenden; secretary  and  cabinet-keeper,  A.  B.  Lyons; 
librarian,  J.  C.  Holmes ;  curators,  D.  F.  Henry,  F. 
Stearns,  and  H.  Gi!lman. 

On  May  6,  1874,  Room  9,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Moffat  Building,  was  leased  for  the  use  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  here  tlie  Museum  began.  The  room 
being  too  small  (or  a  lecture-room,  the  weekly 
meetings  for  business  and  lectures  were  held  in  Pro- 
fessor Sill's  school  building.  In  July,  1874,  the 
Museum  was  moved  to  a  larger  room  on  the  same 
floor,  and  in  August  of  this  year  the  association  ob- 
tained subscriptions  for,  and  purchased  of  Henry  A. 
Ward  his  college  series  of  casts  of  fossils,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000.  A  larger  and  more  suitable  room  was  now 
a  necessity,  and  in  September,  1 874,  the  upper  story 
of  the  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  the  west  side  of 
Woodward  Avenue,  was  obtained.  The  Museum 
was  formally  opened  in  its  new  quarters  by  a  series 
of  receptions  given  on  October  26,  27.  28,  29.  anti 
31  :  first,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purcha-sing  the  Ward  fossils ;  second,  to  the 
Audubon  and  the  St,  Clair  Fishing  Clubs;  third,  to 
the  city  and  county  officers ;  fourth,  to  the  clergy, 
legal  and  medical  professions ;  and  fifth,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  In  December,  1876. 
the  officers  of  the  association  were  notified  that  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Museum  must  be  vacated  by 
the  first  of  April,  1877,  as  the  old  building  was  to 
give  place  to  a  new  block.  The  association  then 
rented  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Capitol 


which  had  been  vacated  by  the  Public  Library,  and 
in  February,  1877,  the  Museum  was  moved  thiiher. 
The  Board  of  Education  requiring  the  use  of  the 
room,  the  Museum,  in  June,  1879,  was  again  moved, 
finding  temporary  quarters  in  the  Mather  Block,  on 
the  east  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  near  the  Grand 
Circus.  By  arrangement  with  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  the 
lectures  for  the  season  of  1879-1880  were  given  in 
their  hall  and  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  two 


In  June,  1880,  the  Museum  was  moved  to  one  of 
the  vacant  buildings  of  Harper  Hospital,  and  in  May, 
[883,  it  was  placed  in  the  second  story  of  the  Detroit 
Medical  College  building  on  Farmer  Street,  and 
from  there  removed  to  the  Public  Library  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  that  institution. 

From  the  begiiuiing,  the  intention  has  been  to 
have  the  Museum  open  and  free  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  evenings,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. During  the  winter  months  of  several  years 
free  lectures  were  given  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
mostly  by  members  of  the  association,  and  the  lec- 
tures, generally  upon  scientific  subjects,  were  at- 
tended by  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

The  Museum  contains  a  large  collection  of  the 
birds  of  North  America  and  a  fair  number  of  foreign 
birds,  with  a  few  specimens  of  wild  animals,  and  a 
verj'  full  collection  of  North  American  insects,  more 
particularly  of  coleoptera.  In  the  insect  department 
the  exchange  list  is  very  large,  and  exchanges  are 
made  with  nearly  all  the  leading  entomologists  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  conchology  department 
there  are  many  specimens,  with  a  good  \'ariety  <if 
geological  and  botanical  illustrations.  There  is  also 
an  archielogical  department,  and  contributions  are 
occasionally  received.  The  collection  is  valued  at 
$io,cx». 

The  society  was  incorporated  on  April  27,  ;875. 
Any  person  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  become  a  member  at  any  lime  by  the  payment 
of  five  dollars.  The  annual  dues  are  five  dollars. 
The  total  yearly  expenses  of  the  society  are  from 
fti.joo  to  $3,000. 

The  presidents  and  secretaries  have  been  :  Presi- 
dents: 1874,  George  P.  Andrews;  1875-1877.  J. M. 
B.  Sill;  1877-  ,  J.  C.  Holmes.  Secretaries; 
1874,  C.B.  Hubbard;  1875-1877,  F.  Woolfenden  ; 
1877-         ,  Bryant  Waiker. 
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Educational  advantag-es  were  slim  indeed  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Detroit.  Under  French  rule 
children  were  sometimes  sent  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec  to  be  educated,  and  after  the  English  came, 
to  various  schools  in  the  far  East.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  McDougall  sent  two  of  his  boys,  in  care  of 
some  Dutch  traders,  from  the  Mohawk  down  to 
Schenectady,  to  be  educated  possibly  by  Ichabod 
Crane  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  trip  in  an  open  boat 
occupied  k  long  time,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year 
before  he  heard  from  them,  and  then  he  learned 
that  they  had  played  truant  persistently,  and  mingled 
so  freely  with  the  children  of  the  Dutch  settlers  that 
they  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 
Pater  McDougall  was  indignant,  and  proposed  to 
vent  his  anger  on  the  Dutch,  vowing  that  thereafter 
he  would  "kill  every  Dutchman  on  sight." 

In  1775  mention  is  made  of  a  school-house  just 
outside  the  fort  on  the  west. 

In  an  old  ledger,  Captain  Andrew  Park,  of  the 
King's  "Regiment,  is  charged  on  "June  5,  1780, 
twelve  shillings  sixpence  cash  paid  for  schooling 
the  children  of  the  regiment."  In  the  same  book, 
on  May  15,  ijSi,  Peter  Grant  is  charged  one  pound 
twelve  shillings  fnr  "cash  paid  Garrit  for  school- 
About  1790,  and  for  several  years  after,  schools 
were  taught  by  Messrs.  Recours  and  Balpour.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Americans  in  1796,  and  the  im- 
migration that  immediately  followed,  other  teachers 
came.  In  1797,  Miss  Pattison  appears  as  a  teacher. 
The  same  year  we  first  learn  of  John  Burrell.  An 
old  school-bill  of  his  against  James  May,  rendered 
797  h  th  t  his  price  for  tuition  was  three 
p       d    p      q  in  addition  to  a  charge  qf  one 

p      d  f         h      i,s  for  "  your  proportion  of  lire- 
d        H  ht  till  1803,  or  later.     One  of 

h  P        y    eachers  was  Matthew  Donovan, 

h  gh    f    m    799  until  his  school  was  broken 

p  by  h  ti  f  805.  Old  records  show  that  on 
June  4,  1804,  the  police  complained  of  him  "  for  not 
sweeping  the  street  before  his  school-house."  On 
July  2  of  the  same  year  they  made  a  similar  charge 
against  Monsieur  Serrier,  the  French  schoolmaster; 
he  was  still  teaching  in  1813.  He  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  the  French  Rei'olntion,  and  had  a  sabre-cut 


on  his  head,  and  this,  or  the  liquor  which  he  drank, 
caused  him  at  times  to  act  like  one  insane. 

Rev.  David  Bacon,  while  temporarily  sojourning  in 
Detroit,  opened  a  school  on  St.  James  Street  in  the 
rear  of  the  later  Masonic  Hall,  on  May  25  1801 
and  four  weeks  after  his  wife  opened  a  girli  school 
At  first  their  services  were  greatly  appreciated  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  "  Yankees "  soon  excited 
prejudice  against  them,  and  caused  the  d  scontmu 
ance  of  his  school,  and  sickness  compelled  his  wife 
to  close  her  school  in  October,  i8or. 

The  next  pedagogue  was  John  Goff.  On  October 
24,  1806,  he  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Judges  for 
a  lot  for  a  public  school.  His  school  was  located 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Savoyard.  He  afterwards  taught  on  what  is 
now  Woodbridge  Street,  between  Pates  and  Ran- 
dolph Streets,  He  was  aided  by  his  wife,  an  excel- 
lent lady  and  a  good  teacher.  He  was  drunken  and 
ill-tempered,  and  had  much  trouble  with  his  schol- 
ars, but  a  school  was  kept  in  his  name  up  to  i8l5. 

In  18  [owe  first  hear  of  Daniel  Curtis,  He  taught 
school  to  May  6,  1812,  or  later.  From  i8[2  prob- 
ably to  1818,  a  school  was  maintained  by  a  Mr. 
Payne,  or  Peyn.  This  gentleman  had  an  excellent 
classical  education,  and  his  services  were  much 
prized.  In  1813  a  Mr.  Rowe  is  mentioned  as  a 
teacher.  His  school  was  in  an  old  wooden  building 
on  Griswold  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue. 

On  June  10, 1816,  Mr.  Dantorth  commenced  what 
was  called  a  common  school,  and  on  July  i  he  had 
forty  scholars.  He  had  a  violent  temper  and  was 
brutal  in  the  extreme,  throwing  rulers  at  the  schol- 
ars and  on  one  occasion  an  open  knife.  His  brutal- 
ities finally  so  aroused  the  members  of  one  family 
that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  across  the 
river,  and  this  ended  his  school.  Soon  after  his 
departure  Levi  Cook  opened  a  school  in  a  building 
owned  by  Mr.  Campau  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Griswold  Street ;  he  continued 
it  only  about  a  year. 

In  1817  there  was  much  discussion  concerning  the 
subject  of  education,  and  on  August  8  the  Detroit 
Gazette  contained  the  following  editorial : 

Frenchmen  d(  the  territory  of  Michigan  !  You  ousht  to  begin 
irameiliaiel)'  lo  give  an  education  lo  your  children.    In  a  litllc 
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Just  how  much  this  editorial  accomplished  is,  of 
course,  uncertain,  but  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
Gazette  notice  was  given  that  Mr.  Banvard's  school 
would  open  at  the  Council  House  on  November  3, 
1817.  The  same  year  William  Brookfield  and  wife 
were  conducting  a  school  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street.  They 
were  excellent  people  and  good  instructors.  In  1818 
John  J.  Deming  taught  for  a  few  months  in  the  old 
Council  House. 

In  May,  1821,  E.  W.  Goodwin  taught  a  private 
school,  and  Mr.  T.  Young  taught  an  English  school 
'■  at  Mr.  J.  B.  Ladouceur's  large  house  "  near  May's 
Creek.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  and  for 
several  years  after,  Mr.  Brookfield  and  his  wife 
taught  what  was  known  as  the  Seminary  in  the  same 
place.  In  1822  Eliza  S.  Trowbridge  was  engaged 
in  teaching;  and  for  a  few  months  in  1S21  and 
l822  0restes  A,  Brownson  taught  a  school  in  Spring- 
wells.  An  attack  of  fever  and  ague  taused  him 
to  return  to  New  York.  From  1823  to  1825  a 
large  and  at  first  a  promising  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kinney,  but  the  intemperate 
habits  of  Mr.  Kinney  broke  up  the  school.  In 
1826  Mrs.  Kinney  was  teaching  in  the  rear  of 
Newberry's  store,  on  the  corner  of  Griswold  and 
Larned  Streets. 

On  October  27,  1823,  the  University  trustees 
voted  to  allow  Mr.  Carpenter  to  occupy  a  room  in 
the  University  building  for  a  school.  A  year  later  a 
Mr.  Shepard  was  teaching  a  primary  school  in  a 
small  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  and 
in  May,  1825,  his  wife  had  a  "  female  school "  in  the 
same  place.  On  November  14,  1828,  leave  was 
granted  to  P.  W.  Healy  to  keep  a  school  in  the  Uni- 
versity building.  In  [829  he  was  teaching  else- 
where, and  Delos  Kinnicutt  was  keeping  school  in 
the  University.  During  most  of  the  period  from 
1828  to  1832,  private  schools  were  conducted  by  A. 
E.  Hathon  and  E.  Jerome,  each  of  them  alternately 
surveying  town  lots  and  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 

In  1829  the  want  of  a  good  common  school  was 
severely  felt,  and  a  public  meeting  was  called  "  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  an  English  common 
school."  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  a  school  was 
established  by  Joel  Tucker,  and  on  May  12.  1830, 
the  Common  Council  gave  him  permission  to  occupy 
a  building  on  the  military  grounds  adjoining  the 
Cass  Farm. 

Some  of  these  earlier  schools  were  called  semi- 


naries, but  they  had  no  corporate  < 
March  18,  1830,  a  society  was  incorporated  for  the 
promotion  of  female  education.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  on  March  24,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  president,  Lewis  Cass ;  treasurer,  C. 
C.Trowbridge;  secretary,  John  J.  Deming;  dlrec 
tors,  Jonathan  Kearsley,  Henry  M.  Campbell,  De 
Garmo  Jones,  William  Ward,  Eurotas  P.  Hastings, 
James  Abbott,  Charles  Larned,  E.  A.  Brush. 

Or  March  29  the  Governor  and  Judges  granted 
the  society  nearly  all  of  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  City  Hall,  on  condition  that  by  the  year  1835  a 
suitable  building  should  be  erected.  Nearly  four 
years  passed  before  the  building  was  completed,  and 
then  the  following  notice  appeared  : 

FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


iHN  BiDDLE,  E,  P.  Hastings,  B.  F.  H.  WiTHBfiKLL, 
Thomas  Palmeu,  Dk  G.  Joses,  H.  M.  Campbell, 
E.  Brooks.  W.  L.  Nhwberhv.  J.  Dean,  C,  C.  Tkow- 


The  building  cost  $7,325  ;  it  was  built  of  yellow 
brick,  with  a  frontage  of  fifty-sin  feet  and  a  depth  of 
forty  feet,  each  of  its  three  stories  contained  eighteen 
rooms  and  a  large  hallway.  It  was  occupied  as  a 
school  in  1836,  and  in  1837  had  sixty  pupils  and  a 
valuable  set  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  first 
principal  was  William  Kirkland.  In  November, 
1836,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.   George  Wilson, 
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1839.  Mrs.  Hester  Scott  and  her 
daughters.  Annie,  Isabella,  and  Eleanor,  wlio  had 
conducted  a  young  ladies'  school  for  two  years  pre- 
vious, then  took  charge,  and  remained  until  1842; 
the  school  was  then  discontinued.  The  ladies  last 
named  continued  to  teach  in  other  localities  for  sev- 
eral years  afterivards. 

When  the  property  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  school 
it  was  transferred  to  the  State  in  trust  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  used  as  a  State  Armory,  for  sessions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  (or  other  State  oflices. 
After  it  came  into  possession  of  the  city,  the  offices 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Se«'er  Commissioners, 
and  the  City  Surveyor  were  located  therein.  It  was 
eventually  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  present 
City  HalL 

Returning  to  the  year  1830,  we  find  that  on  July 
26  Miss  Williams  opened  an  infant  school  in  one  of 
the  old  military  buildings  on  Fort  Street  West,  com- 
mencing with  thirty  pupils.  At  the  same  time  the 
Misses  Farrand  were  conducting  a  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,  and  Mr.  George  Wilson  was  teaching  an 
English  Classical  School.  He  was  succeeded  in  a 
year  or  two  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Coe,  In  May,  1832,  J.  B. 
Howe  was  teaching  a  Classical  Academy.  During 
[833  D.  B.  Crane  was  in  charge  of  a  Classical  School 
in  the  old  Council  House,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Randolph  Street.  In  the  fall  of  1833 
Messrs.  Tappan  and  Nichols  were  advertised  as 
teachers  of  the  Detroit  Female  Seminary  in  the  old 
University  building,  and  on  November  21  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  appeared : 

MICHIGAN   H[<JH  SCHOOL. 


On  March  12, 1834,  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
was  rented  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  and  the  upper  part 
to  Mr.  Bellows.  On  or  before  April  7.  1834,  Mr. 
Bellows  had  removed  his  school  to  its  new  quarters, 
and  on  October  24  he  transferred  his  lease  to  Mr. 
Crane,  who  continued  until  1835  or  later. 

A  report  contained  in  Nilqs"  Register  for  April  19, 
1834.  shows  that  there  were  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pupils  then  in  attendance  on  various 
schools  in  Detroit. 

On  June  16.  1834,  the  Mechanics'  Society  resolved 
to  establish  a  school  in  their  building  on  Griswold 
Street,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  employ 
a  teacher  and  maintain  a  school.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  in  October  following.  Mr.  O.  Marsh 
opened  the  Mechanics'  Academy,  under  their  aus- 
pices. In  183;  Mr.  Fay  was  teaching  in  their 
building,  and  John  S.  Abbott  was  wielding  the 
birch  over  a  classical  school  in  the  Athensum. 
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rare  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

In  1836  Rev.  R.  Elms  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Detroit  Classical  Academy.  In  the  same  year  three 
different  persons,  L.  J.  Himes,  J.  S.  Weed,  and  ^^iss 
Clancy,  conducted  schools  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  and 
the  next  year,  G.  B,  Eastman  taught  in  the  same 
place.  This  building,  from  the  time  of  its  erection, 
afforded  favorite  teaching  ground,  and  its  walls  and 
halls  became  almost  classic  through  the  forensic 
eloquence  displayed  on  declamation  days. 

In  1836  John  T.  Blois  and  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
schools,  with  about  forty  pupils  each.  In  1839  and 
1840  E.  J.  Meany  conducted  a  school  tor  boys  over 
the  Bank  of  St.  Clair  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  On  May 
3;.  T84r,  Miss  E.  J.  Vail  opened  a  school  for  young 
ladies,  on  Wayne  between  Fort  and  Congress  Streets. 
In  the  fall  and  also  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Rev.  C. 
W.  Fitch  was  teaching  a  girls'  seminary. 

On  February   23,  1842,  the  following  notice  ap- 


jf  educi 


iially  Ifl 


In  1843  p.  C.  Mill  tt  P  Higgins  and  Dennis 
O'Brien  taught  in  th  Id  dm  d  T  San- 
ford  had  a  young  lad  schixl  J  ff  rs  A  nue 
opposite  the  Excha  g  I  1  p  g  f  844 
Stephen  Fowler,  who        f  bij       m  mb      d  by 

many  old  pupils,  and        M     L     h  m     ced 

a  classical  school  in    h     b  f     h     B  ptist 

Church  on  the  corner  of  Fort  and  (iriswold  Streets. 
In  1845  G.  C.  Curtis  was  associated  with  him.  and 
the  school  was  moved  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
Michigan  A\enue  and  Griswold  Street.  About 
1849  his  school  was  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  near  St.  Antoine  Street,  in  a  large 
wooden  building  called  the  Detroit  Institute.  A 
school  had  been  taught  in  the  same  building  the 
two  previous  years  by  George  Brewster. 

Mr,  Fowler's  school  was  probably  discontinued  in 
1852.  About  this  time  Mrs.  Clements  taught  a 
select  school  which  was  largely  patronized. 

In  1844  Mrs,  Elizabeth  D,  Bryant,  a  cousin  of 
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William  Cullen  Bryant,  commenced  a  select  school, 
which  she  condnued  in  various  locations  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century. 

In  1845  and  1846  Mechanics'  Hall  was  occupied 
by  the  school  of  D.  T.  Grinold.  In  1846  and  1847 
Messrs.  William  Branuigaii  and  N.  West  taught 
boys'  schools.  In  1847  we  find  allusions  to  the 
schools  of  Melville  Moir,  Abner  Hurd,  and  Miss 
Hurlbut.  In  1847  and  1848  Franz  Zinger  taught 
a  select  German  school  on  Croghan  Street  between 
Hastings  and  Rivard,  and  on  July  22,  1849,  Joseph 
Kuhn  began  a  school  on  the  corner  of  Hastings  and 
Croghan  Streets.     He  continued  it  till  1852. 

A  successful  ladies*  seminary  was  opened  by  Miss 
Sarah  Hunt,  on  September  23,  1851,  on  Fort  Street 
West,  in  the  Strong  House;  the  school  was  re- 
moved, the  year  following,  across  the  street  between 
Griswold  and  Shelby  Streets.  In  order  to  aid  her  in 
establishing  her  school,  Messrs.  John  Owen,  David 
French,  E.  B.  Ward,  J.  J.  Garrison,  John  Stephens, 
C.  Van  Husan,  James  Burns,  J.  D.  Morton,  H.  De 
Graff,  W.  K.  Coyl.  George  Kirby,  M.  F.  Dickinson, 
and  others,  advanced  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
amount  was  repaid  in  tuition.  Her  school  was 
moved  to  Madison  Avenue  in  1856,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in   1S60. 

For  part  of  the  time  between  1845  and  1850 
John  Funbe  kept  a  school  on  the  soiKh  side  of 
Macomb  near  St.  Antoine  Street,  and  A.  Stutte  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Croghan  and  St.  Antoine 
Streets. 

From  1851  to  1854  W.  D.  Cochrane  maintained 
an  English  and  Classical  School  on  Miami  Avenue 
near  Grand  River  Street. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  Miss  C.  E.  Chapin  opened  a 
school  in  Room  10,  Sheldon  Block;  and  the  same 
year  S.  L,  Campbell  was  teaching  a  Classical  and 
High  School  in  the  old  Seminary  Building  on  Gris- 
wold  Street.  After  1856,  and  up  to  1860  or  later, 
this  last  school  was  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Soldan. 

In  April,  1856,  Misses  Hosmer  and  Emerson 
opened  a  school  on  the  corner  of  State  Street  and 
Woodward  Avenue.  The  school  of  Miss  Ellinwood 
was  in  progress  in  1857,  and  the  same  year  Miss 
Maria  Rockwell,  who  for  many  years  had  taught 
successfully  in  the  old  Capitol  School,  opened  a 
Young  Ladies'  Institute,  which  was  continued  two 
or  three  years.  In  1858  and  1859  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Reighley  were  conducting  an  institute  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Rivard  Street. 
The  Detroit  Female  Seminary,  formerly  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets,  was  founded 
in  September.  1859.  Originally  a  corporation,  about 
1874  Professor  J.  M.  B.  Sill  became  its  sole  propri- 
etor. The  first  principal  was  Professor  J.  V.  Bean. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Professor  J.  F.  Pearl, 
followed  by  Professor  J,  M.  B.  Sill,  whose 


was  Mrs,  S.  Towle  In  J  879,  just  twenty  years  after 
it  was  founded.  Professor  M.  H.  Martin  became  its 
manager.  On  September  14,  1885,  the  school  was 
removed  to  79  Lafayette  Avenue. 

P.  M.  Patterson's  boys'  school  was  organized  at 
i09Griswold  Street  on  September  i,  i860.  In  1873 
it  was  moved  to  the  comer  of  Gratiot  and  Farmer 
Streets  and  subsequenriy  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  where  it  was  continued  until  Mr. 
Patterson's  death  in  1882. 

In  1 861  Professor  Leo  Romer  was  conducting  a 
school  called  the  Michigan  Female  Seminary  at  215 
Woodward  Avenue;  in  1862  it  was  moved  to  Park 
Place,  comer  of  Grand  River  Avenue,  where  it 
continued  several  years. 

The  German  American  Seminary,  although  a  pri- 
vate institution,  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  State. 
Its  history  is  as  follows :  During  the  convention  in 
Chicago  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President,  a  number  of  the  German  delegates  came 
together  for  consultation  on  the  interests  of  their 
nationality,  and  one  of  them  proposed  that  a  Ger- 
man seminary  be  started  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  also  resolved  to  locate 
it  in  whatever  State  would  make  the  largest  dona- 
tion. Some  of  the  prominent  German  residents  of 
Detroit  interested  themselves  in  the  project,  and 
induced  the  Legislature,  on  May  15,  1861,  to  pass  a 
taw  granting  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man American  Seminary,  twenty-five  thousand  acres 
of  swamp  land,  to  be  selected  in  parcels  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  aid  them 
in  erecting  buildings  on  lands  granted  or  leased  by 
the  city  of  Detroit;  the  lands  to  be  selected  within 
one  year.  By  a  subsequent  Act,  on  May  10  of  the 
same  year,  two  years  were  allowed  for  selecting  the 
lands.  If  there  was  ever  any  expectation  that  the 
city  would  lease  or  grant  lands  for  a  building,  the 
expectation  was  unfulfilled,  and  on  March  6,  1863, 
the  Legislature  amended  the  Act,  and  gave  the 
lands  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  on  land  provided 
by  the  association.  The  trustees  were  required  to 
give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  lands  should  be  faithfully 
and  "  forever"  applied  to  the  purpose  named  in  the 
Act. 

Some  of  those  connected  with  the  proposed  sem- 
inary were  interested  also  in  a  German  and  English 
school  established  on  December  23,  1856,  in  a  small 
frame  building  on  Lafayette  Street  between  Rivard 
and  Russell  Streets,  with  F.  Krecke  as  principal. 
In  1858  a  new  building  was  erected.  The  union 
of  the  two  institutions  was  suggested  and  consum- 
mated, and  early  in  1866  a  large  brick  building 
was  erected,  and  has  since  been  occupied  by  the  sem- 
inary. The  original  object  was  to  establish  a  sort 
of  normal  school,  but  apparently  this  idea  has  been 
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discarded,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  simply  a 
German  school  for  children  of  various  ages  and  of 
both  sexes. 

In  1862,  and  for  several  years  afler,  a  Ladies'  Day 
School  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  James  at 
267  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  a  Classical  ai  d 
High  School  by  L.  Leonard  at  239  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  In  1863  Professor  H  G 
Jones  began  his  boys'  school  at  58  Grand 
River  Avenue ;  removing  from  there,  in  i8t>8 
first  to  Farmer  Street  near  Monroe  Avenue 
then  to  Lafayette,  near  Brush  Street,  and 
on  October  i,  1883,  to  No.  457  Second 
Avenue. 

In  addition  to  church  and  public  schools 
there  were  in  1S70  fifteen  private  schools 
and  seminaries,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
nearly  sixteen  hundred  pupils;  in  1880  the 
number  was  nearly  the  same. 

In  [S76  N.  Schantz  established  a  German 
and  English  Academy,  with  a  Kindergarten 
on  Farrar  Street  near  Monroe  Avenue  and 
continued  it  in  the  same  location  until  1882 

A  Home  ind  Day  School  v.  i=i  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 18  1&78  ac6-  Miami  'Avenue  corner  of  Grand 
Ri\er  bv  Rev  J  D  Liggett  In  i8'!->  it  had  ten 
teachers  mcludm^  those  teichin^  spei.ttlbnni.hes 
In  1883  a  buildmg  was  erected  on  the  southeast 


corner  of  Ca-ss  Avenue  and  Slimson  Place  especially 
for  the  school.  The  lot  and  building  cost  $40,000. 
The  school  was  opened  on  January  7.  1884.  It  can 
accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 
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Holy  Trinity  Anglo- 
Catholic  School  was 
opened  at  86  Fourteenth 
Avenue  on  September 
5  i8'?i  with  eighteen 
scholars  It  was  con- 
ducted b\  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edwards  the  pastor  of 
the     church     of     same 

discontinued. 

LHLRCH  SCHOOLS. 

In  considering  nearly 
every  subject  pertain- 
ing to  Detroit  we  are 
reminded  that  this 
was  originally  a  Catholic 
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Cadillac,  speaking  of  the  several  orders  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  of  his  plans  tor  Detroit,  on  October 
i8,  1700,  said: 


legthda^-uf  7bct  (Scpl|    1. 


On  August  31,  1703,  almost  as  soon  as  the  colony 
ivas  settled,  he  wrote  to  Count  Pontchanrain : 


Whether  any  school  was  established  is  unknown ; 
we  find  no  indications  of  schook  or  teachers  until 
May  15,  1?5S,  when,  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
riage of  Jean  Baptiste  Rocoux,  it  is  stated  in  St. 
Anne's  records  that  he  was  "  Director  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools." 

Half  a  century  later,  in  1804,  Father  Richard 
established  a  Ladies'  Academy,  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lyons,  Miss  Angelique  Campau,  Miss  Monique 
X^badie,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams  as  teachers. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  started  a  school  for 
young  men,  teaching  them  Latin,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Music,  etc.  It  was  broken  up  by  the  fire  of 
1805. 

The  condition  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  1808  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  following  memorial,  presented 
to  the  Governor  and  Judges,  through  Judge  Wood- 
ward, on  October  22,  1808: 

Ucsides  the  English  Schools  [n  the  Town  of  Dcttoit  Iherf  ate 


who  had 


tioi.  by  .h 


Mr.  DLIhel.  At  Spring  Hill,  under  the  dirtelion  o£  Angtliquc 
Campau  and  ClizabEih  Lyons,  as  early  as  the  9th  of  Scplember 
last,  the  number  of  the  scholars  haa  been  augmented  by  four 
young  Indians,  headed  by  an  old  matron,  their  grandmother,  of 


bylhealloivinent  of  p\ti: 


C  orders  to  New  York  for  a 
d[(d  jpindles,  an  air  pump, 
,-  could  not  be  found  he  Is  to 


Father  Richard  placed  the  date  of  the  Lottery 
Act  one  year  too  late.  It  was  passed  on  September 
9,  1805.  None  of  the  lotteries  went  into  operation. 
The  plans  Father  Richard  had  inaugurated,  and  the 
further  plans  proposed,  do  great  credit  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  show  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  industrial  education. 

About  iSii  he  procured  a  teacher  from  France, 
named  Le  Salliere,  who  taught  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  1820  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams  was  teach- 
ing a  school  which  she  designated  as  the  "  Com- 
munaut^  de  Ste.  Marie."  Although  full  records  are 
not  found,  i.  school  was  probably  rnaintained  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Anne's  during  the  entire  period  of 
Father  Richard's  stay  in  Detroit, 

In  February,  1836,  we  find  that  it  was  taught  by 
William  McUonnough.  In  1838,  under  the  same 
teacher,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  High  School,  and  in 
November.  1841,  a  report  to  the  Common  Council 
showed  that  it  embraced  nearly  all  the  Catholic 
children  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  successful  schools  of  this  period 
was  located  in  Hamtramck  on  what  was  called  the 
Church  Farm.  ,  This  farm  was  transferred  April  5, 
1808  (see  Liber  II,  page  r;8,  of  Deeds)  to  Louis 
Beaufait,  Joseph  Cerre  dit  St.  Jean,  Benoit  Chapo- 
ton,  and  Charles  and  Francis  Rivard,  "Agents  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Coast,"  on  condi- 
tion of  their  paying  about  two  hundred  dollars  yearly 
as  rent,  and  giving  the  sons  of  Hypoliie  St.  Bernard 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  each  on  their 
attaining  majority. 

Apparently  the  inhabitants  subscribed  or  paid  the 
amounts  named  on  condition  that  the  farm  be  used 
for  both  church  and  educational  purposes.  They 
evidently  had  some  right's  of  the  kind  in  the  prop 
erty.  The  chapel  erected  on  the  farm  is  elsewhtre 
described  A  school  was  established  in  the  old 
farmhouse  withm  a  jear  after  the  grint  was  made 
The  building  wa*;  subsequently  enlarged  and  hited 
Upas  St.  Philips  College  It  fronted  on  the  n\ei 
and  had  a  piazza  one  himdred  and  ten  feet  long 
The  price  of  ttiition  was  three  dollars  per  quarter 
The  following  copy  f  an  adicrtisemcnt  gives  fur- 
ther particulars 
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In  1838  Rev.  Father  Cullen  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  Rev,  John  De  iSruyn  president.  On 
April  16,  1839,  the  college  was  incorporated  by 
special  Act,  and  this  year  it  had  three  professors 
and  thirty  pupils.  Among  its  graduates  were  Chris- 
topher Moross,  Alexander  M,  Campau,  Columbus 
Godfroy,  John  and  Daniel  McDonald,  John  and 
George  Schwartz,  Alexander  M.  Thomas,  Barnabas 
Campau,  J.  C.  D.  Williams,  J,  B,  Cicotte,  M.  B. 
Kean,  George  Cooper,  and  David  Stuart,     A  ■'  good 


dinner  "  on  Sundays 
tutions"  of  the 
boys  at  school 
as  one  of  tl     b  j 
into  bed,  he  1     d 
carefully  sp      d  f 
a  place  whe 

building  bum  d 
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;  of  the  special 
The  usual  pranks  of 


1     I  j,h       d  J  m[  d 


846      d    h       hooi 


In  May  or  J  833  IS      rs    f  S    CI 

originally    f  B    g    ,       de      he  leadership  of 

Superioress  Sister  Vindevogel,  came  here  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  established  a  seminary  tor  girls.  In 
1837  they  were  conducting  a  German  and  English 
free  school,  with  forty-five  scholars.  The  same 
year  it  was  succeeded  by  a  French  Female  Charity 
School,  which  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Antoine  Beau- 
bien,  and  taught  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams.  It 
had  an  average  attendance  of  forty  children.  Miss 
Williams  died  in  1843,  and  «-as  succeeded  by  Miss 
Matilda  Couchois,  who  taught  about  a  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Four  Sis- 
ters arrived  on  May  30,  [  844,  and  under  their  charge 
a  free  school  for  Boys  and  girls  was  opened  on  June 
10, 1844,  in  an  old  yellow  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Larned  Streets,  and  to  aid 
in  its  support  they  also  opened  a  "  pay  school."  On 
May  1,  1845.  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the  base- 
ment of  St.  Anne's  Church,  and  the  girls  remained, 
the  school  taking  the  name  of  St.  Vincent's  Semi- 
nary. In  1846  it  had  one  hundred  pupils,  only 
twenty  or  thirty  of  whom  paid  for  tuition.  The 
brick  school  building  on  Larned  Street  was  erected 
in  1852  ;  it  was  opened  in  October  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  scholars.  In  1853  the  school  had  two 
h  d  d  holars,  and  in  1870  two  teachers  and  one 
h  d  d  d  twenty  scholars,  with  an  average  at- 
dan        f  one  hundred.     The  Sisters  ceased  to 

d  in   1871,  but   it  was  continued   by   lay 

h      f  r  four  years. 

h    boy  '  school,  which  had  been  transferred  to 


the  basement  of  St,  Anne's,  was  cared  for  by  the 
Sisters  until  September,  1851.  when  the  school,  with 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pupils,  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  five  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The 
brick  addition  in  the  rear  of  St,  Anne's  was  erected 
in  1851  to  accommodate  the  school,  and  in  1852 
there  were  four  hundred  scholars.  In  1855  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  and  in  1857, 
four  hundred.  In  July,  1864,  the  school  was  dis- 
continued. In  1882  the  scholars  of  this  parish  were 
taught  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Trinity  Schools. 
A  parish  school  was  taught  in  the  basement  of 
Trinity  Church  by  Daniel  O'Connor,  as  early  as 
1850.  In  1851  two  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
g'  1  w  m  '  '  d  '  h  same  location.  In  1852 
h    B     h        f  1     Ch  School  began  to  teach 

h    b  d  1      y         h  y  had  two  hundred  and 

b     k  school  building  was 
p      t's  house  at  a  cost  of 
y  1880,  was  valued   at 

gi  I  vas  continued  in  the 
h  1  1858,  when  a  large 
as  ted  on  Porter  Street, 
h  Streets,  at  a  cost  of 
;d  in  1844  at  a  cost  of  13,500, 
8?5.     Including  the  lots,  the 


fif  y      h  1  1       853 

d  J         as     f    h 

$    500      Th      p    p     : 


b     k     hool  b    !d    I 


and  again  enlarged  ir 


propertj  has  f oet  fiilK  $30000  From  1859  until 
187  thL  girls  s  hool  was  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  smce  the  latter  date  b>  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immat-ulate  Heart  of  Mary  in  1870  there  were 
four  teachers  at  the  boys'  school  at  the  corner  of 
Porter  and  Fifth  Streets,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars ;  at 
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the  girls  school  there  were  si'<  teachers  with  an 
aierage  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  hve 
In  1880  there  were  fourteen  teachers  and  seven 
hundred  and  fift\  schoUrs  with  an  average  attend 
ance  of  seven  hundred  The  schools  «ere  sup 
ported  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000  yearly  which  was 
obtained  fiom  the  funds  of  1  school  societ>  ind 
from  collections  at  the  hrst  two  masses  on  each 
•^unda) 


St.  Marys  Oei imn  ScAooh 
A  school  for  girls  was  estabhshed  in  this  pansh 
in  1850;  the  first  year  it  had  eighty  scholars  and 
seven  years  later  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  At  first  it  was  taught  by 
lay  teachers.  In  1866  it  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Njtre 
Dame  from  Milwaukee.  In  1882 
there  were  five  of  these  teachers 
The  Brothers  of  the  Chri'^tian 
Schools  opened  their  schools  for 
boys  on  September  24,  iSj""  Be 
fore  the  year  closed  they  had  three 
hundred  scholars.  In  1857  they 
had  three  hundred  and  fiftj  The 
brick  school-house,  on  the  south 
west  corner  of  Croghan  an  I  St 
Antoine  Streets,  was  completed  1 
August,  1868.  The  si^e  s  hft\ 
by  one  hundred  and  twent\  hve 
feet,  and  it  cost  |4o,ocx);  the  1  t 
cost  $6,000.  In  1870  it  hid  nne 
hundred  pupils  of  both  sexe';  In 
1 880  it  had  six  hundred  pupils  with 
an  average  attendance  of  five  hun- 
dred, the  pupils  being  about  equal!) 
divided  as  to  sex.     The  yearlv  cost 


of  maintainmi,  is  about  $2,600.  In  August,  1877, 
the  bo)s  school  was  transferred  to  the  care  of 
se\eti  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Most  of 
the  scholars  pa)  fees  of  one  dollar  or  two  dollars 
per  month  some  are  taught  free  of  charge.  In 
1855  the  church  erected  an  Orphan  Asylum  for 
girh  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Antoine  Street  near 
Lafajette  v.  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Since  1866  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Sisters,  who  teach  school. 
The  property  in  t882  was  worth  about  $10,000.  In 
1873  a  large  brick  residence,  on  the  south  side  of 
Macomb  Street  between  St.  Antoine  and  Hastings 
Streets  costing  $12,000,  was  erected  for  the  Brothers. 
The  lot  v^as  donated  by  Judge  Moran.  From  1877 
the  building  has  been  occupied    by  the   Francis- 


Sckioh  of  SS.  PeUr  and  Paul. 
The  first  sihonl  in  connection  with  this  parish  was 
estabhshed  in  the  rear  of  the  cathedral  in  1858, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
S(,hools  It  was  continued  by  them  for  three  years, 
and  was  then  taught  by  lay  teachers.  In  1870  it 
hid  four  hundred  scholars,  with  an  average  attend- 
inre  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  On  September  9, 
ib64.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  TTiey  left  in  Septem- 
ber i88i,and  the  boys'  school  was  put  in  charge 
f  nne  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  w'as  aided  by  lay 
te  ichers.  In  i88o  the  parish  had  two  schools,  one 
for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  with  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  scholars,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.    Six  teach- 
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ere  were  in  charge,  the  girls  being  taught  by  Sislers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 


A  school  for  this  parish  wa 
with  nearly  one  hundred  scholars.  In  1856  a  school 
was  established  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  on  the  grounds  now  in  part  occupied  b> 
the  priest's  residence.  The  school  continued  tliere 
until  1867,  when  the  school  building  on  the  north- 
east coroer  of  Orleans  and  Jay  Streets  was  erected 
Its  size  is  sixty-eight  by  seventy-two  feet,  it  cost 
about  $18,000.  and  it  accommodates  eight  hundred 
children.  In  1870  the  average  attendance  was  seven 
hundred.  In  1874  the  old  church  was  moved  from 
Gratiot  Avenue  to  Jay  Street,  and  fitted  up  for  a 
school.  In  1880  the  two  buildings  accommodated 
eleven  hundred  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  one  thousand.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
schools  In  1882  was  about  $4,000.  Scholars  pay 
from  ten  shillings  to  two  dollars  per  quarter  The 
boys*  school  was  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, the  girls  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Heart  of  Mary,  from  Monroe,  A  new  residence 
tor  the  Brothers  was  erected  in  1882  on  Jay  Street, 
between  Orleans  and  Dequindre,  at  a  cost  of  Ss.ooo- 

St.  Boniface   School 
is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Thirteenth  Street  just 
north  of  Michigan  Avenue.    The  property,  including 
the  lot,  cost  $[  0,000. 

The  building  was  erected  and  the  school  estab- 
lished in  1869,  and  in  i8;o  there  were  two  teachers 
and  one  hundred  scholars,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  ninety.  In  1880  there  were  four  teach- 
ers  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-fi\e  Si.hoiars. 
with  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred 
The  girls  are  taught  by  three  Sisters,  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mar>,  and 
there  is  a  lay  teacher  for  the  boys.  The  yearly  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  school  is  $2,000.  Scholars 
pay  from  forty  to  eighty  cents  per  month.  The 
property  in  1880  was  valued  at  $13,000. 

SI.  Vincent  de  Paul  School. 
This  school,  on  the  east  side  of  Fourteenth  Avenue, 
between  Marantette  and  DaUelle  Streets  \  as  estab 
lished  in  August,  1872.  At  first  conducted  by  lay 
teachers,  in  September,  1874,  the  female  department 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaru 
late  Heart  of  Mary.  The  average  attendance  m 
1880  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  with  se\en 
hundred  on  the  roll.  In  1881  it  had  ten  teachers 
six  of  them  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  with  two  tnale  and  two  female  laj  teachers 
The  expenses  were  about  $3,000  per  year  and  were 


paid  by  a  school  society  connected  with  the  church. 
The  school  building  and  convent  cost  about  $6,000. 
Members  of  the  school  society,  whose  children 
attend  the  school,  pay  one  dollar  per  month  during 
the  school  year. 


School  of  our  Lady  of  Help. 

This  school,  on  the  west  side  of  Elmwood  Avenue, 
between  Congress  and  Larned  Streets,  was  estab- 
lished in  1872.  The  building  and  lot  cost  $6,000. 
In  1880  the  school  had  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Originally  lay  teachers 
were  employed. 

In  1872  the  school  was  placed  in  charge  of  four 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.     In  1881 


ane  la\  male  teacher  was  also  employed.  Families 
iendm^  Dne  child  pay  fifty  cents  per  month,  or  any 
nimher  n  ay  be  sent  for  one  dollar  per  month.  The 
\eirl)  cost  of  the  school  is  $1,000. 
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5/.  Albert's  School. 
This  school  is  situated  on  the  southwest  ci 
St     Aubin  Avenue   and    Fremont    Street 
eitdb     hed    n8        nae      budnj,      h 
%    500     he  otcostj    500     In   88otle 


four  hundred  and  hfij  sLholars,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  four  hundred  and  twenty-live.  Prior 
to  i8?7  it  was  managed  by  lay  teachers;  since  then 
it  has  been  conducted  by  five  Polish  Franciscan 
Sisters.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about 
$1,000.  Families  sending  children  pay  forty-five 
cents  per  month  for  one  child,  and  half  this  price 
for  any  others  they  may  send.  The  property  in 
1881  was  valued  at  $4,500.  A  large  brick  mother- 
house  for  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  United  States 
is  located  opposite  the  school;  it  cost  $25,000,  and 
was  dedicated  October  4,  1882. 

St.  Joachim,  far, 

This  school  was  established  in  June,  1875.  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  north  side 
of  Fort  Street  East,  between  Chene  Street  and 
Joseph  Campau  Avenue.  It  is  conducted  by  a  lay 
teacher  under  the  supervision  of  Father  Laporte, 
and  in  1880  had  eighty  scholars;  who  paid  fifty  cents 
per  month  each.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  in  1880  was  $325. 

Sacred  Heart  German  School. 
This  school  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Grove 
near  Prospect  Street.  The  building  was  erected  at  a 
coat  of  13,500,  and  the  school  established  in  April 
1875.  In  1880  it  was  conducted  by  three  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  from  Milwaukee  and  two  Franciscan 
Brothers. 


The  yearly  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  is 
$2,300.  In  1880  it  had  three  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  three  hun- 
dred. Families  sending  children  pay  sixty  cents  per 
month  for  the  first  child,  fifty  cents  for  the  second, 
forty  cents  for  the  third,  thirty  cents  for  the  fourth; 
all  over  this  number  are  instructed  free. 

Most  Holy  Redeemer  School. 
This  church  dedicated  their  school  building,  near 
the  corner  of  Dix  Road  and  Grand  Junction  Avenue, 
on  September  3,  1882.     It  cost  about  $5,000. 

St.  Cassimer's  School. 

This  Polish  school  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 

Twenty-third  Street  at  the  corner  of  Myrtle  Street, 

The  first  floor  is  used  for  church  purposes,  and  the 

second  story  for  a  school.  The  building  cost  |8,ooo. 

St.  Anthony's  School. 
This  school  is  located  on  tlie  north  side  of  Gratiot 
Road  about  one-half  mile  beyond  Mt.  Elliott  Ave- 
nue. It  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary,  assisted  by  a  lay  teacher.  It 
was  established  about  1854,  in  a  frame  building 
built  forthe  purpose.  In  1864  a  brick  building  was 
erected.  In  1880  the  school  numbered  seventv-eight, 
ner^^e  attendance  of  sc  enty  fo  r     The 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
This  establishment  is  under  the  management  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  society  was 
incorporated  February  28,  1861,  under  the  name  of 
The  Sacred  Heart  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
academy  began  in  a  frame  dwelling  on  the  north 
side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  just  east  of  the  railroad 


bridge.     From  there  ii 
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site,  occupying  the  brick  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  St.  Antoine  Street. 
Again  moviag,  ic  was  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Jeffer^n  A\enHe  near  Tlmwood  Avenue  ^^  hile 
there  a  free  sihoul  for  girlb  was  dKo  maintained  in 
a    frame    building    neirly    opposite     the     present 
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The  extensile  ijroiinds  of  the  school  of  about 
three  iires  are  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Jefferson  Avtniie  and  St  Ant)ine  Street  and 
together  with  other  loti,  near  bvwere  donated  in 
1851  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Antcine  ISeaubien  In  1881 
the  property  «-is  estimated  to  be  worth  $100000 
It  «as  one  of  the  londuions  of  the  ^ift  that  the 
bisttrs  should  tonsiantly  care  fur  and  eduLdle 
tvehe  orphin  children  Thi":  obligation  has  been 
mere  than  fuihlled  The  main  s  hxil  building 
sKty  by  eighty  four  feet  cost  $30  000  It  was  lirst 
occupied  on  September  i  iSf  and  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  in  the  citj  In  18  o  there 
were  twelve  teacliers  and  nnetyschrlar  th  an 
average  attendance  of  se\-enty.  In  1 880  there  were 
t\vent)  t«o  teachers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ptipils  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred 
inil  twentj 

In  addition  to  the  academy,  a  parish  school  not 
connected  with  an)  'egular  church  parish,  was  con- 
ducted in  1870  with  seven  teachers  and  six  hundred 
scholars  with  an  average  attendance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty 

In  j88o  the  Sisters  taught  a  French  parish  school 
for  St.  Anne  s  Church,  which  had  five  teachers  and 
one  hundred  children  with  an  average  attendance  of 
ninety;  and  an  English  parish  school  for  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul's  Church,  with  five  teachers  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  scholars  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  seventy.  A  boarding 
school,  ill  their  elegant  building  on  Lake  St.  Clair 
in  the  township  of  Grosse  roiiite,  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  1885.  and  thpir  school  in 
Detroit  has  since  been  conducted  as  a  day  school. 


The  mother  foundress,  Sister  Trincano.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sister    Superiors  Verhulst,    Dekersaint, 
Hamilton,  Desmarquct,  Cormelis,  lirennan,  Duffy, 
O  Rorke  Grugan  and  Robinson. 
Dilroit  College. 

This  institution  11  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  just  above  St.  Antoine  Street,  and 
IS  m  charge  of  the  \  athers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
It  was  established  m  September,  1877.  The  lot 
imi  building  cost  |_4,ooo.  and  in  September,  1881, 
$  0000  w  js  still  due  on  the  property.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1880  was  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  one  himdred  and 
twenty  SIX  under  the  care  of  eight  teachers.  The 
college  was  incorporated  April  27,  1881.  The 
lourse  of  study  is  divided  into  four  departments, — 
Collegiate  Academic,  Commercial,  and  Scientific. 
The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  is  estimated  at 
$4«x. 

S/  L\ii!  uiil  Afttkadlus  Catholic  Seminary. 

This  institution  for  the  education  of  Polish  theo- 
logical students,  is  located  on  St.  Aubin  Avenue,  be- 
t  \een  forest  and  Garfield  Avenues.  The  grounds 
embrate  two  acres  and  cost  $4,<ioo.  The  building, 
which  wa  first  used  on  December  20,  1886,  co^t 
S20000  rhey  began  with  two  professors  and 
1  students. 


St.  John's  German  Evangelical  School. 
This  school  was  established  at  the  church  on  Mon- 
roe Avenue,  corner  of  Farrar  Street,  in  1843;  ^ 
school-house  was  built  in  the  rear.in  1845.  and  a 
school  was  maintained  for  a  portion  of  each  year 
most  of  the  time  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1862 
Charles  H.  Bergman  was  in  charge  of  the  school, 
commencing  with  thirty  pupils ;  in  four  years  the 
number  grew  to  four  hundred  and  twenty.  Mr. 
liorgman  taught  until  the  f.all  of  1866,  and  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  G.  Hermon.  In  May,  1866,  the  church 
purchased  of  W,  W,  Wilcox  his  carpenter  shop, 
with  the  lot  on  Farrar  Street  near  Monroe  Avenue, 
for  $5,200,  The  greater  part  of  the  building  was 
torn  down,  and  a  two-story  school-house  erected 
containing  four  large  rooms,  each  fifty  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  hi  [872  theproperty  wassoldfor$io,ooo. 
and  in  November,  1873,  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  new  school  building  on  Chestnut  Street,  in  rear 
of  the  church.  In  1880  the  school  had  five  teachers 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  scholars,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
The  yearly  cost  is  $2,500.  Scholars  pay  from  $6.25 
to  $12.25  P^i"  ys^""'  'ii  'SSi  'he  school  property 
was  valued  at  $15,000. 

iV.  Mark's  German  Evangelical  School. 

This  school,  under  the  care  of  a  church  of  the 

same  name,  was  established  on  January  2, 1884,  and 

began  with  twenty-two  scholars.     It  is  located  on 

the  corner  of  Military  Avenue  and  the  Dix  Road. 

St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  School. 
This  school  was  organized  in  1846,  on  Congress 
near  Russell  Street,  and  still  remains  in  the  same 
location.  The  school  building  was  erected  in  1850, 
and  cost  $200.  In  1870  the  school  had  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  scholars,  and  in  1880  an  average 
of  twenty-five.  The  scholars  pay  ten  cents  per 
week.     The  school  is  tauglit  by  the  pastor,  and  the 
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Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  School. 
This  school  was  organized  in  1850,  in  the  old 
wooden  church  on  Larned  Street  between  Rivard 
and  Russell  Streets,  In  1855  and  1856  an  addition 
was  built,  which  accommodated  one  hundred  schol- 
ars.    In  i860  the  school  required  two  teachers,  and 


in  1864  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  north  side  of 
High  (now  Sherman)  Street,  l\yc  $600.  A  brick 
school-house,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high, 
and  costing  $250,  was  then  erected.  An  addition 
was  built  in  1863,  increasing  the  seating  capacity  to 
five  hundred.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
$2,900. 

In  1870  the  school  had  three  teachers  and  three 
hundred  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
two  hundred  and  ten.  In  1877  the  average  attend- 
ance was  two  hundred.  The  price  tor  tuition  ranges 
from  fifty  to  seventy  cents  per  month.  In  1880  the 
school  had  three  teachers,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  two 
hundred.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
was  $2,225,  The  property  in  1881  was  valued  at 
JS.ooo. 


Re/onncit  Lttlheran  School. 
This  .school,  now  located  on  Russell  Street,  near 
Catharine,  was  originally  oi^aiiized  about  1 852,  and 
up  to  1857  met  in  what  is  now  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  on  Croghan  Street,  near  Beaubien.  After 
1857  the  school  was  discontinued  until  186!,  when 
a  school-house  was  built  on  Russell  Street.  It  cost 
$823.  In  its  new  location  the  school  began  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1862.  In  1876  it  had  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  scholars.  After  1876  it  was  conducted  as  an 
evening  school,  and  in  1880  had  thirty-five  scholars, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty.  The  scholars 
pay  one  dollar  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  There  is  but 
one  teacher,  the  pastor.  The  value  of  the  school 
property  in  1881  was  $1,500.  The  total  yearly  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  is  $50. 

Salem  Lutheran  School. 
This  school  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Cath- 
erine   Street,   between    St.   Antoine   and    Hastings 
Streets,  in  a  brick  building,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.     It  w 
The  building  cost  $500,  and  « 

In  1870  the  school  had  two  teachers  and  one 
hundred  and  five  scholars,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred.  In  1880  it  had  forty  scholars, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty,  and  was 
taught  by  the  pastor  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  church 
of  I50.  The  charge  for  tuition  was  forty  cents  per 
quarter  to  members  of  the  congregation,  and  fifty 
cents  to  others. 

Iminanuct  Evangelical  Lutheran  School. 
This  school  was  organized  in  1866,  and  was 
originally  located  on  Ninth  Avenue  near  Orchard 
Street,  In  1870  it  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  schol- 
ars, with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred. 
It  met  originally  in  the  church.     In  1872  the  church 
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buildinjf  was  miived  to  llii;  coiner  of  .SeveiitteiiUi 
and  I'ine  Streets  and  altered  and  enlarged  fur 
school  purposes.  In  November  i88i,  n  was  torn 
down  and  early  in  1882  a  brick  su.hool-buLldLng«as 
erected  which  cost  §3,000.  In  ibSo  the  school  hid 
t\\o  hundred  ind  forty  scholars  with  j.11  averas,'e 
attendance  of  two  hundred,  and  «as  nianaijed  by 
two  teachers  Scholars  pay  SL\tv  cintb  per  month 
The  yearlj  ejtpenses  of  the  school  are  |i,200 

jiion  Evatigdical  Lutheran  Sclijiol. 
This  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1878,  in 
Spring«'ells,  on  Welch  Avenue.  The  lot  and  build- 
ing cost  $1,300.  In  1880  it  had  one  teacher,  eighty 
scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  seventy,  and 
in  1883  two  teachers  and  two  hnndred  and  twenly- 
ilve  scholars,  who  paid  a  tuition  fee  of  si.\ty  cents 
per  month. 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  School. 
This  school  is  liKated  on  the  corner  of  Jay  Street 
and  Joseph  Campau  AveLfue.  The  building,  erected 
in  1873,  cost  $3,700,  and  the  school  was  opened  the 
same  year.  In  1881  the  property  was  valued  at 
$5,500.  In  1880  the  school  had  three  teachers  and 
three  hnndred  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance 


of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Parents  who  are 
members  of  the  congregation  pay  fifty  cents  a  month 
each  for  one  or  two  children,  and  a  third  child  is 
taught  free.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  IS  $2,000.  A  dwelhng  which  cost  $1,000  is 
provided  for  the  teacher. 

SI  I'lili!  >  Second  Ocrman  FJuaiigelkal  School. 
rhis  bchoul,  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Ro.se  Streets,  was  established,  and  its  building 
erected,  in  1873.  The  building  ciist  $7,000.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  property  in  i88r  was  $9,000. 
In  1880  the  school  had  one  teacher  and  seventy 
scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty.  The 
yearly  cost  of  the  school  is  S500.  and  scholars  pay 
from  Bi.\ty  to  eighty  cents  per  month. 

Si-  I'cla-'s  German  Kvaii^'clicol  School. 
This  school  is  imiattd  on  Tierce  Street  i»car 
Chene,  and  was  c-staWished  in  1879.  The  building 
cost  $1,500.  In  i88o  there  were  two  teachers  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  Scholars 
|iay  from  fifty  to  sixty-fi\-e  cents  per  month  for 
tuition.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
is  «r,ooo. 
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CHAPTER      LXXI V. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.— COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES.  — MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


d  1 


UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN, 

As  the  birthplace  of  Michigan  University,  Detroit 
is  entiti  d  to  more  recognition  in  the  history  of  tliat 
h     h         f      b  d  d     The 

p  A  b  1     1  g  imate 

f     h  11  b    hed  in 

h  3  7      T  1:     d      I    1  by  the 

f    h      Id      d  by  a 

f    h    S  p    m    C  J  y  1856. 

Th  y  g  d   h  d  noval 

w  p  rabl    1  D  has      hieved 

Id      d    f  p  1  dhad 

m        d       I  fl  dp        ssions 

w    Id  h  f      d     p        h  honor 

ban  all    h        I  p  In  its 

p    se     loc  has  be       1    ni  d  a.         of  the 

attractions  of  Chicago.  No  assumption  could  have 
been  more  thoroughly  characteristic  than  that  con- 
tained in  an  article  on  Chicago  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
for  September,  1 87  5.  After  speaking  of  the  schools 
of  that  city,  the  writer  of  the  article  said,  "There 
are  in  addition  many  colleges  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  city,  including  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor."  This  university  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  miles  east  of  Chicago,  in  another  Slate. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  onlj'  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Detroit,  and  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  described  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Detroit,  and  included  in  its  attractions. 
The  university  is  but  an  hour's  ride  from  our  city, 
and  as  it  was  founded  here,  and  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  schools  of  Michigan,  we  may  rightfully 
include  it  in  our  educational  system  and  number  it 
among  our  advantages. 

August  26,  1817,  is  a  memorable  date,  for  on 
that  day  the  "  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of 
Michigania"  was  born.  Under  the  creative  Act 
thirteen  professorships  were  established,  namely:  of 
Universal  Science,  the  professor  to  be  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university;  of  Literature,  embracing  all 
sciences  relative  to  language;  of  Mathematics, 
Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  Chemistry,  and  of  the  Medical,  Economical, 
Ethical,  Military,  Historical,  and  Intellectual  Sci- 
ences, the  last  to  embrace  all  "sciences  relative  to 
the  minds  of  animals,  to  the  human  mind,  spiritual 
o  the  Deity,  and  to  religion."    The  pro- 


fessor of  these  last-named  e 
president  of  the  univer.sity. 

The  Act  certainly  had  the  merit  of  breadth,  c 
prehending  as  it  did  the  teaching  of  all  the  si 
the  world  had  heard  of,  besides  some  never  heard 
of  before  or  since.  It  was  drafted  by  Judge 
Woodward,  who  probably  coined  more  words  than 
any  other  American  of  his  time ;  in  fact,  he  had  a 
passion  for  word-coining,  and  this  Act,  as  well  as 
his  private  memorandum  book  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society,  affords  abundant  evidence  of 
endeavor  to  invent  new  and  high-sounding  words 
and  titles.  Professors  were  provided  for  on  "anthro- 
poglossica,"  " physiognostica,"  and  "polemitica," 
and  the  Board  of  Professors  was  given  power  "to 
establish  Colleges.  Academies,  Schools.  Libraries. 
Museums,  Athensums,  Botanic  Gardens,  Labora- 
tories, and  other  useful  literary  and  Scientific  insti- 

On  Septembers,  1817,  all  the  professorships  weru 
conferred  upon  two  men,  and  the  proceeding  wa-^ 
made  still  more  strange  by  the  fact  that  both  oi 
these  men  were  clergymen,  namely,  the  Rev.  John 
Monteith,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  pas- 
tor of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Richard,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St.  Anne's. 
The  first  named  held  the  presidency  and  seven  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  other  served  as  wee-president 
and  held  six  professorships.  As  the  president  and 
professors  controlled  the  university,  the  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men.  who  were  amen- 
able only  to  the  governor,  by  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

All  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  university  were 
conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  Its  grandiloquent 
title.  One  of  the  published  "Statutes"  of  the 
university  reads  as  follows : 

STATUTES 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGANIA, 


Be  it  enacled  by  lh=  University  of  Micliigania  that 
d(  llie  Udi»erdty  Ihete  shall  be  a  device  represenlini 

5nd  Ihe  legend,  seal  of  the  University  of  Michigania, 


shining 


usy  use  any  tempoiai 
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Statute  the  Second  provided  that  no  subscriber 
to  the  institution  should  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year.  Statute  the  Third, 
that  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  should  con- 
sist of  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 
elocution.  Statute  theFourth,that  a  primary  school 
should  be  established.  Statute  the  Fifth,  that  in- 
struction in  the  classical  academy  should  consist  of 
"  French,  Latin  and  Greek  Antiquit  es  Eni,lish 
grammar,  compositfn  mat!  ematics  eloL  t  n 
geography,  m  rals  and  ornamental  accomplish 
ments."  The  follow m^  books  were  to  be  used 
Murray's  Grammar  and  bpell  ■ci%  Book  the  English 
Reader  and  Exercises  also  \\  alker  s  Floiution  and 
Dictionary.  It  was  further  provided  that  the 
"Sacred  Scriptures  shall  constitute  part  of  the  read- 
ing from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course." 
Statute  the  Sixth  established  the  classical  academy. 
Statute  the  Seventh  provided  that  thirteen  visitors 
should  be  appointed  for  each  classical  academy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  institution  was  entirt-ly 
controlled  by  two  men, — a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic ; 
and  that  all  this  high-sounding  legislation  was 
enacted  by  these  two  persons.  In  case  of  a  tie 
vote,  what  trouble  there  might  have  been! 

Statute  the  Thirteenth  was  entitled  "An  Act  to 
assume  the  Responsibility  of  Certain  Donations  from 
Montreal  and  M ichili mack inac,"  and  read  as  follows: 

Wkertat,  tor  the  reliuf  o(  the  iuffewre  lij-  (be  tunflasraiion  of 
Ihc  ancient  town  of  Dutrait  la  the  yesr  iSos.  therE  were  traii<<. 
.iiitti:d  from  Mdnlrcal  and  AlichilEniackinac  certain  sums  ut 
in,>ney  wllicll  are  now  in  Ihe  tily  u(  Ilelroit   unpaid   lu  such  silf- 

can  be  made,  so  as  to  diwharKC  the  holders  thereof,  and  wh'etras, 
the  said  aulTerers  have  generally  inanifealed  a  desire  thai  the  said 
funds  should   noiv  be  apiiropriated   in  aid   uf  Illc  I'lliversily  of 
Miehiganla:  Therefore 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  University  of  J 


Passed   ut    Ihe   City  of   Delroil,  on   Saturday,  the  soth  di 


In  response  to  this  demand  the  sum  of  Sg4o  was 
paid  over,  but  one  cannot  help  wondering  vvhy  the 
amount  was  not  disbursed  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  or 
bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  after  they  had  been 
impoverished  bythe  War  of  1812,  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  copy  of  an  original  subscription 
list  is  of  interest : 


1  of  Ihe  University  of  Michig; 
■e  dollars  for  five  years. 


The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  about  $5,100,  of  which  $1,100  was  payable 
on  demand.  $1,000  the  second  year.  $955  the  third 
year.  $835  the  fourth  year,  $571  the  fifth  year,  ^631 
the  si.Kth  year,  and  $92  each  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years. 

On  August  26,  1817,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
appropriated  S300  towards  the  erection  of  a  building 
and  $80  for  the  lot.  On  November  10  a  further 
appropriation  of  $200  was  made. 

The  Act  which  established  the  university  pro- 
\ided  that  the  public  taxes  should  be  increased  fif- 
teen per  cent  for  its  support,  and  also  authorized  the 
faculty  to  prepare  tour  successive  lotteries,  and  to 
deduct  fifteen  per  cent  from  the  prizes  for  its  benefit. 
Neither  of  these  provisions  was  carried  out ;  pos- 
sibly a  tie  vote  prevented.  In  these  days  it  would 
certainly  be  deemed  a  marvel  of  legislation  if  the 
president  and  faculty  of  the  university,  including  the 
resident  clergy,  were  authorized  to  arrange  for  a 
series  of  lotteries  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  university  building  was 
laid  on  September  24,  1817.  The  building,  twenty- 
four  by  fifty  feet,  was  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Bates  near  Congress  Street.  Owing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  subscribers,  its  erection  proceeded  slowly. 
Col.  E.  S.  Sibley  says  that  in  1817  he  went  to  a 
school  taught  by  Mr.  Monteith  in  the  old  Meldrum 
House  on  Woodbridge  Street,  just  east  of  what  is 
now  Shelby  Street.  His  statement  is  the  only  evi- 
dence found  that  either  Rev.  Mr.  Monteith  or  Father 
Richard  acted  as  teacher,  but  an  act  of  August  26, 
1817,  appropriated  I181.35  for  their  annual  salary, 
and  on  February  8,  1 821,  $215  was  appropriated  for 
the  salary  of  the  president  for  181 8,  1819,  and  1820, 

On  February  2,  1818,  H.  M.  Dickie,  A.  B.,  was 
commissioned  by  the  university  to  open  "a  classical 
Academy  where  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
other  branches  of  science  were  to  be  taught  at  the 
customary  prices."  Just  where  he  taught  is  un- 
known, but  on  May  12,  1818,  the  university  appro- 
priated "thirty  dollars  for  rent  of  rooms  for  the 
Classical  Academy  up  to  the  nth  day  of  June." 
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He  began  about  February  1 1 ,  and  the  school  was  in 
operation  as  late  as  November,  and  probably  longer. 
The  university  now  commissioned  Benjamin 
Stead,  James  Connor,  and  Oliver  Williams  as  direc- 
tors of  a  Lancasterian  school,  and  on  Auj^ust  to. 
1818,  a  school  under  tliat  name  was  opened  in  the 
University  building.  It  began  with  eleven  scholars, 
but  by  April  following  this  number  had  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  was  taught  by  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  of  Concord  Mass  who  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  both  pirents  and  pupils.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  accompanied  uith  a  steel  engraving,  is 
given  in  Volume  M\  p<tije  96  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  (  enedogLcal  Register.  His  first 
report  of  the  school  dated  April  "■4.  1819.  shows 
that  there  were  the  1  ont  hu  1  Ircd  and  eighty-three 
pupils,  and   that  the 


average     pric 


quai 


■  for 


per 


scholarwas$2,6o;  he 
further  showed  that 
under  the  old  system 
the  instruction  would 
have  cost  $3,120  in- 
stead of  only  $800. 

Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  chil 
dren  admitted,  twen- 
ty-three were  to  pay 
$1.00  per  quarter 
two  $3.00,  one  hun 
dred  and  three^a.so 
and  fifty-five  $3.50, 
making  a  total  of 
$738.50,  Only  $310- 
46  was  collected.  The 
report  intimated  that 
most  of  the  trustees 
and  directors  paid 
but  httle  attention  to  '""'"  ^' 

the  school. 

On  May  5.  1820,  "the  Itoard  of  Trustees  of  the 
Primary  School  and  Classical  Academy  fi.'^ed  the 
price  of  tuition  at  $2.50  per  quarter  for  ordinary 
studies,  or  S3.50  it  Geography  and  Mathematics  are 
studied;  non-residents  to  pay  $s.oo  more  than 
above  rates." 

On  April  30.  1821,  the  original  University  Act 
was  repealed,  and  under  the  title  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  all  rights  of  the  old  corporation  were 
committed  to  the  governor  and  the  following  twenty 
trustees:  John  Biddle.  N,  Bolvin.  D,  LeRoy,  C. 
Clemens,  W.  H.  PuthuFf,  John  Anderson,  John 
Hunt,  John  Monteith,  C.  Larned,  G.  Richard,  John 
R.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  H,  J,  Hunt,  J.  L. 
Leib,  P.  J.  Desnoyers,  A,  E.  Wing,  W.  Woodbridge. 
B.  Stead.  P.  Lecuyer,  and  William  Brown.     These 


trustees  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  and 
colleges  at  their  discretion,  but  they  devoted  their 
attention  solely  to  Detroit.  In  1821,  a  large  lot 
adjoining  the  one  already  in  use  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  Governor  and  Judges.  On  January  7. 
1822,  A.  Edwards  and  A.  W,  Welton  were  ap- 
pointed as  trustees  in  ])lace  of  Messrs.  Monteith 
and  Stead,  who  declined  to  serve,  and  by  Act  of 
April  13,  1827,  J.  Kearsley  and  N.  M.  Wells  were 
appointed  trustees  to  fill  vacancies,  and  provision 
was  made  that  seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  should  form  a  quorum. 

Under  the  Act  of  1821.  Abraham  Edwards,  who 
had  been  previously  acting  as  treasurer,  was  again 
appointed,  but  on  June  16.  iSii,  he  resigned,  and 
James  Abbott  was  appointed.  Lemuel  Shattuck 
was  secretary  up  to 
December  3.  1821, 
~  when   C.   C,    Trow- 

bridge was  appoint- 
ed, and  continued  in 
office  until  succeeded 
by  G.  Mott  Williams 
on  Jebruaryi3.i83S, 
Mr  Shattuck  re- 
a  f,ned  as  teacher  on 
October  8,  1831,  and 
was  succeeded  by 
I  CUpp,  whose  first 
ttrm  closed  on  De- 
t  ember  20,  and  on 
April  1,  1822.  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev. 
A  W.  Welton;  he 
begin  teaching  April 
9  the  price  of  tuition 
5^5.00  per  scholar. 


He   \ 


i   followed  i 


1,  "E^i   siiii.  Of  BATt-    S  litt         October,  1824,  by  A. 
^'■'^'^^^-  S  W  ells,  a  graduate 

of  Hamilton  College ; 
he  taught  until  November  4,  1826,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Sears,  he  was  paid  $500  per 
year  and  remained  until  October,  1827,  The  Boartl 
of  Trustees  then  resolved  that  as  the  funds  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  support  of  a  classical  school,  the 
teacher  was  thereafter  to  continue  the  school  at  his 

In  1821  and  1822  there  was  much  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Lancasterian  methods,  and  whole 
columns  of  the  Gazette  were  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  discussions  seemed  to  favor  the  system,  and  on 
October  8,  1821,  the  trustees  of  the  university 
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As  a  result  of  this  correspondence.  Major  PMuarcIs 
went  to  Albany  expressly  for  the  pur|jose,  and 
secured  the  services  of  John  Farmer,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  teaching  in  that  city.  The  following 
official  notification  gives  details  of  his  engagement: 
Al  a  K9<ion  at  the  Board  .>f  Trust«s  of  Ihe  Univcnity  of 
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On  January  7,  1822,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  John  R. 
Williams,  William  Woodbridge,  and  Charles  Larned, 
to  superintend  (he  classical  and  Lancastcrian  schools 
and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  their  go\'ern- 


hundred  dollars  p* 


and  on  the  same  day  he  was  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  collect  all  sums  due  for  tuition  in  the 
school. 

In  1822  there  were  two  himdred  students.  Lucius 
Lyon  acting  as  assistant  teacher.  As  paper  was 
scarce  and  dear  at  this  time  the  srholirs  were 
taught  to  write  by  tracing  the  letters  m  a.  bo\  of 
damp  sand.  Medals  were  awarded  for  good  schol- 
arship, and  this  \:\^i  practice  was  continued  as  late 
a«  ,825. 

On  January  26,  1824,  Mr.  Farmer  resi.);ned  m 
order  to  engage  in  other  emplojment   ^nd  it  w  is 


Major  Rowland  and  Peter  J.  Desnoyers  were 
appointed  a  committee,  and  in  October,  1824,  Mr. 
E.  Shepard,  presumably  engaged  by  them,  was 
teaching  the  primary  department.  He  continued 
until  December.  1825,  or  later,  and  was  probably 


m; 

the  last  primary  teacher  appointed  and  paid  by  the 

The  building  after  1827  was  granted  for  school 
use  free  of  rent,  or  for  a.  nominal  sum  to  such  per- 
sons as  were  deemed  competent  teachers.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  May  18,  1837, 
they  pa-ssed  a  resolution  asking  the  Regents  of  the 
new  university,  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  to  establish  a 
branch  at  IJetroit,  and  tendered  the  building  for 
that  purpose. 

The  beginnings  'if  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  of  the  Detroit  branch,  were  as  follows: 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Stale  Legislature,  in 
the  summer  of  1836.  Rev.  John  D.  Herce  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  July  26.  1836,  instructing  him 
to  pre|jare  a  plan  for  a  system  yf  common  schools, 
and  for  a  university  with  its  branches.  In  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  organization  Rev.  Samuel  New- 
burry,  of  White  Pigeon,  father  of  Mrs.  John  J, 
Bagiey.  rendered  valuable  service,  and  on  March  18, 
1837,  a  law  was  approved  organizing  and  establish- 
ing the  Slate  University,  Its  government  was  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  senate.  It  was  made  their  duty  to  estab- 
lish not  only  the  university,  but  also  such  branches 
thereof  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  as  the 
Legi-ilature  might  authorize.  A  further  Act,  ap- 
proved March  20,  1837,  located  the  university  at 
Ann  Arbor,  on  a  site  of  forty  acres  to  be  donated 
lo  the  State  for  this  purpose. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  regents  on  Noiember  14, 
1837.  Dr.  R.  C  (iibson.  of  Monroe,  as  dgent  of  the 
university,  reported  in  favor  of  a  branch  at  Detroit, 
and  on  November  18  the  proposition  of  the  trustees 
of  the  old  university  was  received.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Wilkins  offered  the  following  resolution : 


Doatd  of  Trustees  of  the  Unh 
if    Ihe   Kegenls  of    the   Univer' 


ceed  to  organize  a  bianch  of  the  University  in  Ihe  city  of  Detroit. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  regents  $8,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  branches, 
and  each  branch  was  to  receive  $500  towards  the 
support  of  a  teacher ;  also  a  ])roportionate  amount 
of  the  $8,000  according    to  the  number  of  their 

On  January  10,  1838.  the  following  Board  of  Visi- 
tors for  Detroit  branch  was  appointed  :  J.  Kearsley. 
C.  C,  Trowbridge,  B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  Peter  Morey, 
anji  Charles  Moran,  with  John  Owen  as  treasurer. 
The  building  for  the  Detroit  Branch  required  many 
repairs,  and  was  not  ready  for  use  until  June  20, 
1838.     it  was  then  opened  for  boys  only,  with  one 
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principal  and  one  assistant.  Four  te; 
were  provided  for.  The  price  of  tuition 
a  year,  or  |;.c»  a  term. 

The  first  public  examination  was  held 
and  Wednesday.  August  14  and  1$,  183 

On  January  9,  1839.  the  Committee  ( 
was  authorized  to  employ  an  additional 
the  principal  at  Detroit  at  a  salary  not  exceeding 
$600.  Rev.  C.  W.  Fitch  was  the  first  principal, 
commencing  in  1838  and  continuing  until  August, 
1841.  He  received  $1,500  a  year,  and  the  first  assis- 
tant $800.     Mr.   Fitch  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  M. 


mittee  of  the  regents  presented  a  report  recommend- 
ing that,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  provide  the 
means,  no  further  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  branch  schools.  The  report  was  adopted,  but 
as  one  of  the  teachers  claimed  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  an  unexpired  term  running  till  October 
7,  J842,  the  Detroit  Branch  was  maintained  until 
that  time. 

In  1844  the  Board  of  Education  began  using  the 
building  for  school  purposes,  and  continued  its  use 
until  the  fall  of  1858. 

In  1858  the  Young  Men's  Society  claimed  the  lot, 


Meigs.  The  assistant  teachers  were  :  1838,  W.  A. 
Bissell ;  1839,  Andrew  Harvie ;  1840  and  1841,  W. 
A.  Howard  ;  1842,  E.  C.  Walker,  W.  Gray,  W.  J. 
Baxter,  and  E.  Loundsberry.  In  January,  1839, 
there  were  forty  pupils,  and  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Branches,  made  December  18,  1839, 
shows  that  there  were  two  teachers,  and  that  the 
attendance  had  been,  for  the 

First  term,  59 ;  second,  36  ;  third.  28. 

In  1840  the  attendance  was ;  First  term.  25  ;  sec- 
ond, 21  ;  third  and  fourth,  25  each. 

On  January  8.  1841,  the  regents  decided  to  grant 
only  $500  per  year  to  Detroit  Branch  in  addition  to 
the  tuition  fees.  In  August  of  this  year  there  were 
only  twenty-four  pupils,  and  on  August  19  a  com- 


oer  y  ucgiiii  n>  icm   down  the  build- 
Its  fortieth  year    the   building  was 


COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES. 

These  institutions  in  Detroit  date  from  1848, 
when  Uriah  Gregory  opened  his  school  in  the  old 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Woodward  Avenue.  It  con- 
tinued for  ten  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  W.  D.  Cochrane  opened  a 
similar  institution  in  the  Waterman  Block,  on  the 
corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Larned  Street, 
and  it  was  largely  patronir.ed.  On  November  28. 
1857,  it  was  sold  to  Bryant  &  Stratton,  and  merged 
with  their  school.    J.  H.  Goldsmith  was  manager. 
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and  afCer  March  r,  1867,  sole  proprietor.  In  1882 
the  school  had  four  teachers,  and  an  average  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  students.  In  i860  it 
was  moved  from  Waterman  Block  to  the  fourth 
story  of  Merrill  Block;  in  January,  1865,  to  the  Seitz 
Building  on  Griswold  Street,  and  from  there  to 
Mechanic's  Block,  in  May,  1875.  On  April  I,  1882, 
W.  F.  Jewell,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
college  for  over  eighteen  years,  became  tlie  principal. 
The  college  is  now  known  as  the  Goldsmith,  Bryant, 
&  Stratton  Business  University. 

In  i860  Ira  Mayhew  established  a  commercial 
college  at  Albion,  and  in  September,  1S66,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Detroit,  corner  of  Randolph  and  Con- 
gress Streets.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  Board 
of  Trade  Building  in  January,  1879,  the  college  oc- 
cupied rooms  in  the  upper  story.  In  the  summer  of 
(883  he  sold  the  college  to  Messrt:.  Spencer,  Felton, 
Loomis,  &.  Company,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
they  had  seven  teachers  and  125  scholars, 

MEDICAL  COLLEGKS. 

Detroit  Medical  College. 

The  exceptional  facilities  possessed  bythe  city  for 
clinical  instruction  by  reason  of  the  several  hospitals 
here  located,  and  the  number  of  cases  that  a  large 
uiy  naturally  affords,  suggested  the  desirability  of 
locating  a  medical  college  in  Detroit. 

Accordingly,  on  May  18.  1868.  the  Detroit  Medi- 
cal College  was  organized.  It  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  on  February  2,  1 869.  in  one  of 
the  Harper  Hospital  buildings,  whirh  had  been 
fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  In  1882  the  trustees  pur- 
chased the  property  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  on  Fanuer  Street,  and  on  September 
12,  1883,  the  college  was  opened  in  its  new  location. 
In  June,  1885,  it,  with  the  Michigan  College  of 
Medicine,  was  merged  into  a  new  institution,  des- 
ignated as  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

The  number  of  students  graduated  each  year  was 
as  follows:  1869,  33;  1870.  34;  1871.  29;  1872, 
22:  1873,  14;  1874,21;  1875,25;  1876,29;  1877, 
30:  1878,20;  1879,30;  1880,27;  1881.27.  1882. 
11:   1883,  13;   1884,  25  :   1885.  19. 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine. 

This  college  was  organized  in  June.  1879,  incor- 
porated October  24,  and  first  opened  November  17 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  St.  Antoine  and  Catharine  Streets.  The 
number  of  students  graduated  each  year  has  been : 
1881,28;  1882,  20;  1S83,  28;  1884,  ;  1885,21, 
In  1885  the  college  was  merged  into  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine. 

A  work  of  real  philanthrophy  was  inaugurated  by 
this  college  in  the  equipment  of  a  very  complete  am- 


bulance, tree  to  the  public  for  all  emergencies,  which 
was  a  boon  to  many  a  person  suddenly  wounded  or 
taken  sick.  The  ambulance  was  put  in  commission 
on  August  29.  i88r.  There  was  also  a  free  dis- 
pensary connected  with  the  institution  at  which  ten 
thousand  patients  were  treated  during  the  year  end- 
ing May  1,  1882. 

The  faculty  of  this  college,  as  well  as  of  the  Detroit 
Medical  College,  served  without  pay.  and  it  is  con- 
ceded by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  in  their 
corps  of  instructors,  course  of  study,  and  general 
management,  these  colleges  had  exceptional  advan- 
tages. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

This  institution,  incorporated  in  June,  1885.  in- 
herited the  prestige  and  effects  of  both  the  Detroit 
Medical  College  and  the  Michigan  College  of  Medi- 
cine, pursues  the  same  general  policy,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  In  1886  it  graduated  forty-six  stu- 
dents, and  in  1887  Ihirty-three. 

The  trustees  in  1887  were:  Sidney  D.  Miller, 
president ;  Ernest  L.  Shurly,  M.  D.,  vice-president ; 
H,  O.  Walker,  M,  D„  secretary ;  Luther  S.  Trow- 
bridge, treasurer;  H.  P.  Baldwin,  R.  H.  Fyfe,  Philo 
Parsons,  Wm.  C,  Williams.  A.  C,  McGraw,  Wm. 
A,  Butler,  Theo.  A.  McGraw.  M.  D..  Henry  F. 
Lyster,  M.  D„  J.  B,  Book.  M.  D.,  Wm.  Brodie,  M.  D., 
Charles  B.  Lothrop. 

The  faculty  consisted  of:  Theo.  A,  McGraw. 
M,  D..  president ;  H,  O.  Walker,  M.  D.,  secretary ; 
Wm.  Brodie,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  I'rofessor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine  ;  Theo.  A.  McGraw,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery ;  Henry  F.  Lyster,  M,  D..  Professor  of  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Diseases  of  the  Chest ; 
N.  W.  Webber,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics;  James  B.  Book,  M.  D.,  Professor 
o(  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery ;  H,  O.  Walker,  M,  D„  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  Gen ito- Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical 
Surgery:  William  C.  Gustin.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  Clinical  Midwifery  and  Clinical  Diseases 
o£  Children;  E.  L.  Shurly,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Laryngology  and  Clinical  Medicine  :  Daniel  LaP'erte, 
M,  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Orthopjedic  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  J,  H.  Carstens,  M.  D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Gynecology ;  C. 
Henri  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Clinical  Gyne- 
cology; Eugene  Smith,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Opthal- 
mology  and  Otology;  Charles  Douglas,  M.  D., pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Clinical  Medicine: 
David  Inglis.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases;  J.  E.  Clark.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
General  Chemistry  and  Phj^sics  :  A,  E.  Carrier,  M.D., 
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Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Dermatology;  K.  A 
Chapotoii,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  I'rm-- 
tice  of  Medicine;  Cliarles  J.  Limdy,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
lessor  o£  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat ; 
Charles  G.  Jennings,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Diseases  of  Children  ;  C.  A.  Devcndorf.  M,  I) . 
Professor  of  Clinical  Obsiotries  and  the  Puerperal 
Diseases ;  F.  W.  Brown,  M.  D..  Professor  of  His- 
tology and  Microscopy;  Duncan  McLeod,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapencics ;  R. 
A.  Jamiesoi),  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica; 
George  Duffield.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of 
Medicine;  F.  V.  Anderson,  M.  D„  Professor  of 
Physiology;  Fitzhugli  ICdwards,  M  D.,  Professor 
of  State  Medicine  and  flygiene;  JohnBoice,  M.  D.. 
Lecturer  on  Minor  and  Clinical  Surgery:  G.  S.Shat- 
tuck,  M.  D,.  D.  D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Dentistry;  J.  B. 
Wright,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ;  S.  G. 
Miner,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Detroit  Homaopathk  College. 
An  institution  designated  by  the  above  name  was 
opened  in  March,  1872,  with  L,  YounghusbancI, 
M.  D ,  as  president,  and  E.  R.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  as  secre- 
tary. Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  CoyI  Building 
facingtheCampiisMartius.  lni874F.  X.  Spranger 
was  president.  The  college  was  discontinued  in 
February,  1875.  During  ils  existence  it  graduated 
eighty  students. 


Tli^  Mh  /./;--(;/  Colh-i;i-  of  Ma/hiiic  nml  Surgery. 

This  college  was  incorpoiated  in  March,  1B88, 
and  is  located  in  the  Emergency  Htspital  at  the 
ccrner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Second  Street,  and 
will  ha\'e  the  advantage  of  clinics  held  there  and 
also  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital.  The  first  term 
Iwgan  on  March  it.  18MS, 

The  trustees  are:  Hal.  C.  Wyman,  president; 
Geo.  F.  Moore,  vice-president,  Webster  C.  Jipson, 
secretary  and  treasurer  ;  Hoyt  Post,  Chas.  H.  Mei- 
calf,  Dayton  Parker,  Henry  C,  Wisner. 

The  faculty  are  as  follows:  Edward  W.  Jenks. 
M.  D.  LL.D.,  president.  Professor  of  Gynaecology: 
Caleb  B.  Gilbert.  NL  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Children;  Wm  H,  Long,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
geon U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,,  Professor  of 
Military  and  Clinical  Surger>';  John  J.  Mulberon, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Prac- 
tical Medicine  ;  James  W.  Rol>erIson,  M.  D  ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngology  and  Hygiene  ;  Lewis  E.  Maire, 
M.  D..  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Physiology ; 
Hal.  C.  Wyman,  M.  D.,  treasurer.  Professor  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  and  Operative  Surgery :  Oscar  S. 
Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Vene- 
rea! Diseases;  Wm.  L  Hamlin,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  and  Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory ; 
Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics ;  Dayton  Parker.  M.  D.,  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  Clinics. 
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EDUCATION,  ITS   SCHOOLS   ANll 


FIRST  COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  precursor  of  all  common  schools  ii 
region  was  a  provis 


this 


1  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  be  forever  encouraged  ' 

In  March  1802  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Wayne  sought  encouragement  from  Congress,  and 
in  petitioning  that  bod)  asked  among  other  things 
for  one  or  more  townships  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  or  endowing  an  academy,  and  on 
March  26,  1&04  the  (.oiernment  directed  that  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  public  hnds  in  e\er\  township  be 
reserved  for  and  appropriated  to  educational  pur- 
poses. This  law  laid  the  foundation  for  the  primary 
school  fund  of  the  State  the  fund  at  interest  being 
derived  from  the  sales  of  land  thus  reserved. 

Possibly  with  the  belief  that  the  better  the  day, 
the  better  the  deed  on  Sunday  February  26,  1809, 
Judge  Witherell  presented  and  the  Goi'ernor  and 
Judges,  sitting  is  a  legislature  passed  "An  Act 
concerning  Schools  It  proMded  that  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  should  divid-  their  districts  into 
school  districts  and  act  as  trustees  of  the  same. 
Judges  of  Distnct  Courts  nere  to  appropriate  not 
exceeding  (our  dollars  or  less  than  two  dollars  for 
each  child  between  four  and  eighteen,  the  amounts 
to  be  collected  tlie  same  as  other  taxes,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  district  treasury.  Reports  iis  to  the 
number  of  children  and  the  number  of  weeks  school 
was  kept  were  to  be  made  yearly,  and  no  money 
was  to  be  paid  e.xcept  to  districts  that  erected 
school-houses  or  maintained  schools.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  schools  were  established  under 
this  Act. 

By  Act  of  April  12,  1827,  each  township  was 
authonzed  to  determine  by  a  two-thirds  vote  whether 
it  would  maintain  township  schools,  and  if  so  a 
"grammar  schoolmaster  of  good  morals"  was  to 
be  obtained  and  a  township  with  fifty  families  was 
to  hdve  a  school  for  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  six 
months  in  a  yeir  in  one  of  a  hundred  families, 
tuition  equal  to  twelve  months  was  required.  Town- 
ships of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  were  to  have 
two  teachers,  and   those  of  two  hundred  families 


,'0  teachers  and  two  schools ;  the  schools  in 
i\s'nship  to  be  in  charge  of  not  more  than  five 


Under  this  Act  a  teacher  was  secured  for  Detroit, 
and  on  May  28,  1827.  the  trustees  of  the  old  uni- 
versity directed  that  "  Mr.  Cook,  the  teacher  of  the 
common  school  "  be  put  in  possession  of  a  room  in 
the  academy.  Mr.  Cook  died  soon  after,  and  on 
July  26  the  trustees  "resolved  that  the  Scliool  Com- 
missioners be  authorized  to  take  immediate  mea 
sures  for  the  procurement  of  a  teacher  of  the  com 

On  November  5,  18  9  the  legislative  Conned 
made  further  provision  for  c  imm  n  schools  in  the 
Territory,  but  e>;pressl\  exempted  Detrit  from  the 
operations  of  the  Act 

On  April  28,  1830,  Mr  Comnt  Chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
applied  to  the  University  Irustees  for  lea\e  to 
occu|)y  a  room  in  the  Academy  for  1  comm  n 
school,"  On  April  4  1831  Shubael  Conant  Julius 
l-:klred.  Jeremiah  Moors  Jcrrv  iJean  an  I  Shadrach 
Cillett  were  elected  Commissioners  cf  Common 
Schools,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  t  ustees  of  the 
university,  held  on  May  10  1831  on  motion  of 
Major  Biddle,  it  was 

Jtes^rr,/.  iliai  Lhe  use  of  llie  Academy  be  sranlcd  10  ihe  Direc- 
tors of  Common  Sthopl!  of  theCity  of  Detroit  until  the  bgilding 
be  required  for  other  purposes  by  the  Tniatees  of  the  University 
of  Wichifian,  of  which  onp  ycnr'i  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 


In  183Z  the  city  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
and  a  school  taught  by  Charles  Wells  was  opened 
May  21  in  the  academy.  Charles  Larned,  S. 
Conant,  John  Farrar,  and  I'.  Desnoyers  were  com- 


In  this  same  year  a  number  of  ladies  formed  a 
Free  School  Society.  The  following  notice,  pub- 
lished in  December,  1833,  gives  interesting  particu- 
lars concerning  their  schools.     The  notice  says; 

our  midM  are  many  children  who  ate  growing  up  not  only  in 
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not  far  from  a  daily  average  of  fifty  scholars  Th. 
no  less  than  DUF  hundied  and  fifty  names  upon  t 
school  lince  ill  commence iheii I.  In  addilion  to  %: 
Society  have  paid  to  Iheir  Instructress,  eipended 
other  incidenlal  eipen^es,  we  have  erected  a  plain  b 

debt  they  have  paid  I350,  leaving  a  balance  of  Jia; 
,  Jame  M.  Palv 
Mary  S.  Weni 


The  schools  were  kept  for  half  a  day.  The  pupils, 
children  between  four  and  ten  years  of  age,  were 
provided  with  books  and  taught  gratuitously.  On 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the  girls  were  taught 
sewing.  The  way  in  which  funds  were  obtained  to 
carry  on  the  work  is  indicated  in  the  following 

TOMATO   CATSUP 
Prepared  by  the  Ladier^  of  the  Detroit  Free  School  Society,  and 
{or  sale  by   ihcir   appointment  by  doien  or  single  buttle  at  the 


Another  advertisement  w 


,  1834, 


In  1836  the  society  maintained  two  schools,  one 
having  in  attendance  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
children,  two  thirds  of  them  boys.  In  1837  they 
had  three  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  officers  for  1837  were  Mri  J  M  Howard, 
president;  Mrs.  S.  Gillett,  \ ice  president  Miss  S. 
E.  Uwight,  secretary,  E.  P   Hastmgs   treasurer. 

While  these  schools  were  in  operation  on  April  I, 
1833.  J.  J.  Deming,  j.  Kearsley  A  S  Porter,  F.  P. 
Browning,  and  E.  P.  Hastings  were  elected  Com- 
missioners of  District  Schools,  but  no  evidence  of 
service  has  been  found. 

On  April  23,  1833,  an  Act  was  approved  which 
made  special  provision  for  common  schools  in  De- 
troit, The  Act  provided  for  the  election,  on  a  day 
in  May  to  be  appointed  by  the  Common  Council,  of 
six  commissioners,  six  directors,  and  six  inspectors 
of  common  schools.  They  were  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  class  to  be  vacant  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  1834.,  and  two  officers  of  each 
kind  were  to  be  chosen  every  year  thereafter.  The 
commissioners  were  to  divide  the  city  into  school 
districts. 

The  directors  were  to  collect  rates,  call  meetings 
of  voters,  and  present  estimates  for  schools.  If  the 
majority  consented,  they  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase sites,  build  houses,  and  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 


the  same.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  April  the 
voters  were  to  decide  on  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
the  schooling  of  indigent  children.  The  directors 
were  to  employ  teachers,  who  were  to  be  paid  so 
much  per  month  or  quarter  for  each  scholar,  and 
teachers  were  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of 
days  each  scholar  attended,  the  statement  to  be 
verified  by  oath  if  required.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
gent scholars,  the  teacher  was  to  be  paid  only  for 
the  actual  time  of  their  attendance,  all  others  were 
to  be  charged  for  one  quarter  at  least.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter  the  directors  were  to 
make  an  assessment  roll  of  those  who  had  sent 
scholars,  the  number  of  days  to  be  paid  for,  and 
thesum  to  be  paid,  and  were  to  determine  which  of 
the  scholars  should  be  classed  as  indigent. 

Under  this  law  the  council  set  apart  May  31  as 
the  day  when  the  officers  should  be  elected.  No 
record  can  be  found  of  such  an  election,  or  of  any 
increase  in  educational  facilities. 

In  December,  1833,  at  a  public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Kearsley  stated  that  there  was  not  a  single 
common  school  in  which  boys  could  acquire  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education. 

Four  years  later,  in  January,  1837,  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time 
1.067.397  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  the  State 
for  public  schools.  On  UTarch  20  a  General  School 
Law  was  passed,  and  in  April,  1837,  Charles  Wells, 
C.  W.  Whipple,  and  G.  Mott  Williams  were  elected 
school  inspectors.  During  this  year  more  activity 
was  manifested  in  educational  matters.  A  meeting 
of  gentlemen  interested  was  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  on  October  11,  1837.  John  D.  Pierce  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  George  Wilson,  secretary, 
and  the  following  was  adopted ; 


consisting  of  Messrs.  W,  Hale, 
John  Owen,  and  Rev.  E.  Thompson,  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  state  of  primary  education  in 
Detroit,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  actually 
attending  school,  and  the  number,  of  suitable  age, 
not  attending  school,  and  to  report  to  the  conven- 


The  convention  met  at  the  City  Hall.  E,  P. 
Hastings  was  made  president  and  John  D.  Pierce 
delivered  an  address. 

The  proposed  convention  and  the  inquiries  insti- 
tuted called  public  attention  to  the  facts,  and  on 
December  2,  1837,  the  Common  Council  requested 
the  city  attorney  to  report  what  steps  were  necessary 
to  organize  schoob  under  the  Act  of  1837.    On 
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December  9   ihe  cit\   attorney  reported  that  these 
steps,  had  been  tdken 

In  A-prd  1837  inspeLtors  were  elected,  who,  after 
being  nearly  nine  months  in  office,  resol  ed  pon 
action  but  the  winter  passed  away  and  noth  ng  a> 
accompiished 

In  April  1838  John  Farmer,  James  F  J  y  and 
Henry  Chipmin  were  elected  school  inspe  o  s  M 
Farmer  was  mide  chairman  of  the  Boa  d  a  i  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Law  were,  for  ll  e  fi  s  e 
put  in  operation.  On  May  iz,  1838,  the  f  Ho  ng 
census  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  aafe  as 
presented  to  and  filed  by  the  board : 


Free  white  tnalcs 

57 

87 

'44 

■■      females 

62 

81 

'43 

Total 

119 

168 

287 

WAKr>  2. 

I'rce  white  males 

53 

73 

125 

"      females 

36 

83 

118 

Total 

89 

154 

243 

Wakt>  3- 

Free  white  males 

T19 

124 

243 

Sixth  district,  all  north  of  Lamed  Street,  between 
Brush  Street  and  Moran  Farm. 

Seventh   District,  all  east  of  west  line  of  Moran 

In  June  the  inspectors  issued  teachers'  certificates 
to  Charlotte  S.  Rang,  for  District  No.  2 ;  to  Marian 
Titus,  for  No.  3;  to  Alice  Rumney,  for  No.  4:  to 
James  Stewart,  for  No.  5 ;  and  in  July  to  Melvina 
A.  Hurlbut,  for  No.  6.  Certificates  were  also  issued 
to  Miss  Van  Ingen,  James  S.  Baker,  J.  E.  Witcher, 
George  Field,  and  E.  F.  Locke. 

That  the  question  of  securing  uniformity  in 
school-books  was,  at  that  time,  a  proper  subject  for 
consideration  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4  OIney's,  Parley's,  and  Smith's  Geojrra- 
phies  were  in  use ;  of  Arithmetics  there  was  a  still 
greater  variety,  Adams's,  Smith's.  Colburn's,  Par- 
ley's, and  Emerson's  all  being  used  in  the  same 
school.  Other  books  used  were  the  Elementary 
Spelling  Book,  Child's  Third  Book.  Wilson's  Class 
Reader,  Child's  First  Book  in  History,  and  the  New 
Testament, 

In  1838  schools  were  maintained  for  three  months 
each  in  five  of  the  districts,  the  teachers  receiving 
from  twenty  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  and 
boarding  themselves. 

Following  are  the  names  of  directors,  with  statis- 


Ward  4. 
e  white  males 
females 


Ward  5. 
white  males 


179       229       408 

151        330       381         3 

330      459      789        3 


270      385      655      20 
387       378      665       16 

557       763    1.320       36 


On  May  12,  1838,  the  city  was  divided  into  seven 
school  districts  as  follows : 

First  District, -all  south  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  be- 
tween Brush  and  Wayne  Streets. 

Second  District,  all  .south  of  Lafayette  Street,  east 
of  Woodward  Avenue. 

Third  District,  all  north  of  Lafayette  Street,  west 
of  Woodward  Avenue. 

Fourth  District,  al!  north  of  Jefferson  Avenue, 
between  Brush  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue. 

Fifth  District,  all  south  of  Earned  Street,  between 
Brush  Street  and  Moran  Farm. 


s  lor  1838: 


Child  [CI 


1.  A.  Hartshorn,  225  127 

2.  James  Fairbairn,  372  125 
3-  '93  57 

4.  G.  F.  Porter,  346  65 

5.  J.  Heaubicn,  299  6° 

6.  P.  X.  Cicotte,  245  30 

7.  B.  F.  H.  Witherell,  4'?  43 

Total,  2,097  507 

The  locations  of  the  schools  were  as  follows  : 

The  school  for  District  No,  1  was  in  an  old  two- 
story  wooden  building,  forty  by  eighty  feet,  built  on 
piles,  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  on  West  Wood- 
bridge  Street,  near  Shelby.  The  lower  part  was 
used  as  a  grocery,  and  the  upper  part  fitted  up  for 
the  school.  The  building  was  leased  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  was  occupied  until  1842. 
In  1838,  the  first  year  that  the  building  was  occu- 
pied. W.  K.  Coyl  was  assessor  and  collector  for  the 
district,  and  the  success  of  the  school  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Coyl's  energy  and  man- 
agement, and  hii  services  were  entirely  gratuitous. 

The  school  for  District  No,  4  was  taught  by  Rev. 
George  Field  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church, 

The  school  for  District  No.  5  was  taught  by  James 
Stewart. 
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The  teacher  for  Uistricc  No.  6,  Miss  Hurlbiit, 
taught  school  at  her  residence  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Beaubien  Street. 

In  District  No.  7,8500  was  raised  in  1838,  to 
build  a  school-house.  The  first  montiy  received  by 
the  city  from  the  Primary  School  Fund  was  obtained 
in  1839.  The  amount  received  was  81,342.08, 
which,  on  February  21,  1839,  the  Inspectors  appor- 
tioned as  follows : 


$[91.36 
156,80 


346 


1.44 


The  average  was 
sixty  four  cents  tor 
eithof  the  2097 chil 
dren  reported  bv  the 

In  February  tea  h 
ers  certihLates  w  re 
issued  to  1  T  llliL 
L  hades  Chamber 
and  Rov^Iey  Morn 
and  durmg  the  year 
to  John  W  mi,hell 
loren/oWood  C  C 
Rood  and  Harriet  M 
\  aningen  On  Apnl 
1 5  John  Farmer  A 
W  Buel  andThomas 
Chnstian  were  elect 
ed  school  inspectors 
Mr  Farmer  asjam  be 
1  oming  chairman  of 
the  board 

In  1839  sihools  were  taught  f  r  sit  months  m  all 
of  the  districts  e\cept  the  fourth  and  there  the 
school  \\  as  maintained  for  eight  months  and  nmeda>b 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  directors  and 
moderators,  and  the  statistics  for  1839; 

Children  be-     Attending 
I>Ut.       Director.  Muderatar.      tw<^en;iind  17.       ^eliooi. 

I.     A.  Hartshorn,  J.  Eldred,  220  8; 


The  year  1 839  marked  a  great  increase  of  interest, 
as  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  amounts  voted 
and  raised  in  the  several  districts.  District  No,  [ 
voted  $820,  and  received  from  the  inspectors  890. 
District  No.  2  was  assessed  $750  fc  school  pur- 
poses. $500  of  this  amount  to  build  a  school-house, 
and  received  $175  from  the  inspectors.  District  No. 
3  raised  8800,  and  received  $123.52  from  the  in.spec- 
tors.  District  No.  4  raised  $744.69,  appropriated 
8500  of  it  for  a  school-house,  and  received  from  the 
inspectors  $193.  District  No.  5  voted  8250,  and 
received  from  the  inspectors  $191.36.  No  report 
can  be  found  from  No.  6 :  it  probably  had  no  school. 
District  No,  7  voted  8600,  of  which  8500  was  to  build 
a  house,  and  received  8266.88  from  the  inspectors. 
The  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of 
Public  In  tructnn  ftr 
1839  shows  a  total 
of  43  4  I"  rai  d  in 
the  iity  to  build  four 
hru  LS  and  suppcrt 
schools    md   that  th 

$1  039  /6  as  primary 
sthool  mone\  frtni 
the  inspctors 
The  report  of  the 
of  the  in 
i  for  1839 
made  March  12  1840 
show  that  the  entire 
amount  of  $1  34  oT 
Pnm  iry  Sthool  I  tmd 
appropriated  bj  thi 
board  in  FLhruar\ 
1839  to  the  e\<.ril 
distncts  h-id  passed  through  his  hands  and  il 
that  <ti854  iVdS  receded  from  the  same  fund  f  1 
1840  Ihib  amount  «a  apptrtioned  by  the  inspe 
tors,  February  22,  1840,  as  follows: 


T.  Christian, 
J.  Farmer, 
E.  Bancroft, 
D.  French, 
H.  Hailock, 


J.  Palmer, 
J.  H.  Titus, 


A.  DequindTe,     234 


220 

*  92,32 

■!■ 

234 

8  98.2" 

161 

152.33 

6. 

214 

89,81 

18^ 

77.64 

7- 

350 

412 

172,90 

S. 

57 
2035 

23,93 
8854.00 

Robert  Stuart, 


350 


60 


A  total  of  687  white  children  attended  these 
schools,  and  the  school  census  showed  2.138  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen. 

A  colored  school,  known  as  District  No.  8,  was 
established  in  1839,  but  received  no  appropriation 
until  1840. 


Total 

In  April,  1840,  at  the  regular  city  election,  John 
Farmer,  S,  Barstow,  and  T.  Christian  were  elected 
as  inspectors,  Mr.  Farmer  was  continued  as  chair- 
man, and  also  acted  this  year  as  treasurer  of  liii^ 
board,  director  of  a  district,  and  teacher  of  one  of 
the  schools,  receiving  as  teacher  a  salary  of  $40  per 
month.  The  schixil  was  located  in  the  rear  of  his 
residence  on  Farmer  Street,  and  among  his  pupils 
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was  Alison   IJurlingame.  afterwards  United   States 
Minister  to  China. 

On  January  6,  1840,  a  teacher's  certificate  was 
issued  to  William  Phelps,  and  during  the  year  cer- 
tificates were  issued  to  E.  Doty,  James  H,  Welling, 
Eliza  Toser,  and  John  M.  Davis. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  attendinj;  the  dis- 
trict schools  this  year  was  895,  a  gain  of  2o8,  The 
length  of  the  school  terms  was  determined  in  each 
district  by  the  amount  of  money  in  its  treasury, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  several  districts  reported 
schools  as  kept  open  four,  five,  six,  seven,  seven 
and  one  half,  and  nine  months  respectively. 

In  addition  fo  the  Primary  School  Fund,  the  sum 
of  8825  was  expended  in  the  several  districts,  $425 
of  which  was  paid  on  a  house  and  lot  for  District 
No,  2  ;  $100  for  finishing  a  building  for  a  school  in 
District  No.  7  ;  the  balance  of  $300  was  expended 
for  rent  and  repairs. 

The  names  of  the  district  officers,  and  the  statis- 
tics for  1840,  are  as  follows : 

Children 

Diat.  Uinxtor.  Moderator.  510™.  SchL!).^ 

1.  220  90 

2.  J.  Owen.        John  Palmer,  331  57 

3.  T.  Christian.  209  124 

4.  J.  Farmer.       C,  Jackson.  406  T56 

5.  J.  Watson.      V.  H,  Steams.  igS  70 

6.  D,  French.      J.  Stewart,  217  163 

7.  J.Winchell.      J.Winchell.  455  235 


Total 


2036  895 


The  amount  of  money  accruing  from  the  State 
Primary  School  Fund  continued  to  decrease.  Only 
§473,93  was  received  in  1841, —  but  httle  more  than 
half  as  much  as  was  received  the  year  previous,  and 
the  schools  suffered  accordingly.  The  amount  was 
apportioned  as  follows : 


220 

f49-«2 

5- 

19s   $44.83 

331 

74.95 

217   49-13 

20., 

47-33 

7- 

455   '  03.03 

406 

Hi 

9 '-93 

57   13,91 
2,093  S473.93 

Total 

On  March  20,  1841,  John  Farmer,  Samuel  Bar- 
stow,  and  Charles  W,  Williams  were  elected  school 
inspectors.  Mr.  Farmer,  for  the  fourth  time,  was 
chosen  chairman. 

Teachers'  certificates  were  granted  to  William 
Merrill  and  William  Huntington,  This  year,  by 
law  of  April  6,  provision  was  made  authorizing  the 
electors  of  a  township  to  raise  a  school  tax  of  one 
dollar  for  each  child  between  five  and  seventeen 
years  of  age.     Schools  were  kept  in  all  the  districts. 


except  numbers  t  and  6,  from  three  to  nine  months. 
The  entire  number  of  scholars  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  as  follows ; 


205 


70 


The  school  in  District  No.  7  was  taught  by  Wil- 
liam Huntington,  who  began  teaching  about  No- 
vember I,  en  a  salary  of  $[oo  a  quarter.  This  dis- 
trict was  the  only  one  that  owned  a  school-house ; 
the  money  raised  in  1839  to  build  four  houses  had 
not  been  used,  and  most  of  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  district  officers  as  late  as  April,  1842.  Mr,  Hun- 
tington taught  about  two  months,  his  school  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty-five  scholars;  the 
largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  eighty. 
Most  of  them  were  small  children,  twenty  being  in 
the  alphabet  class.  With  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  services,  district  schools  ceased  in  De- 
troit. 

During  these  years  the  establishment  of  a  more 
thorough  system  of  education  was  felt  as  an  increas- 
ing necessity,  and  on  September  14,  1841,  the  Com- 
mon Council,  on  motion  of  Alderman  Fiske,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Z,  Htcher,  mayor, 
and  Aldermen  Fiske  and  Moran.  to  take  the  school 
system  under  consideration  and  report  upon  the 
possibility  of  devising  a  more  perfect  system.  This 
committee  reported  to  the  council  on  November  18 
that  there  were  1,850  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  at  least  half  the  year ;  that  there  were  in  the 
city  twenty-seven  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  714 
pupils,  who  were  educated  at  a  cost  of  $12,600  per 
annum,  an  average  of  }ii8  each.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  Common  Council  petition 
the  Legislature  for  power  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  by  direct  taxation,  and  to 
provide  for  a  IJoard  of  Education.  The  report  was 
ordered  printed,  and  on  November  33,  l84[,  was 
taken  up  and  re-committed,  the  city  attorney  being 
added  to  the  committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  January  4,  1842, 
the  committee  reported,  and  the  mayor  was  then,  on 
motion  of  Alderman  Chittenden,  requested  to  call  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  the  propriety  of  peti- 
tioning for  authority  to  establish  free  schools.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  January  iz,  1842,  and  on 
motion  of  S.  Barstow,  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
authority  to  raise  a  lax,  not  exceeding  one  fourth  of 
one  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
for  the  support  of  free  schools ;  also  for  power  to 
elect  two  persons  from  each  ward  as  a  school  com- 
mittee,   or    Board    of    Education,   with    power    to 
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appoint  teachers  and  provide  for  the  management 
of  schools. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  J.  R.  Williams, 
Z.  Pitcher,  E,  P,  Hastings,  John  Farmer,  and  A.  T. 
McReynolds,  and  then  adopted.  On  January  18, 
1842,  the  council  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Aldermen  Bagg,  Gooding,  and  Cicotte, 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  Legislature. 

The  proposed  taxation  and  the  new  methods 
recommended  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  in  order  to  remove  their  objections  and 
to  influence  the  Legislature,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  City  Hall  on  February  7,  1842.  The 
following  notice  was  posted  about  the  city  previous 
to  the  meeting : 

Free   Education. 
Inlelligf  nee  for  Ihe  poor  equally  with  the  rich.    The  friend*  of 


This  meeting  was  productive  of  good,  and  many 
doubtful  ones  were  persuaded  to  favor  the  proposed 
schools. 


This  board  was  provided  for  by  Act  of  February 
18,  1842.  Twelve  inspectors  were  to  be  elected, 
two  from  each  ward,  and  were  to  have  control  of 
the  public  schoiJs  of  the  city.  They  were  duly 
elected,  and  the  board  organized,  and  the  following 
advertisement  soon  appeared; 


>D  Monday,  May 


,  184!, ip 


The  following  additional   1 
afterwards  i 


r,  Sfcy. 


The  members  of  the  board  were  energetic,  and 
on  November  i  middle  schools  were  opened  with 
five  hundred  scholars,  and  provided  with  male 
teachers,  who  were  paid  $30  per  month;  the  lady 
teachers  for  primaries  were  paid  $18  per  month. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  efforts  are  indicated 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  The 
Detroit  Gazette : 


ed.  JlLlhy  children,  engaged  ii 


On  May  12,  184a.  the  board  adopted  the  follow- 
ing list  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  primary  schools  : 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  Sander's  Series  of  Read- 
ers, Parley's  First  Book  of  History,  Davies'  Arith- 
metic, and  Smith's  Geography  and  Grammar. 

In  the  middle  schools  the  following  were  used : 
Hazen's  Definer,  Daboll's  and  Adams'  Arithmetics, 
Parley's  Common  School  History,  Colbum's  Alge- 
bra, The  English  Reader,  Olmstead's  Philosophy,  , 
Hale's  United  States  History,  and  Hoskins'  Astron- 
omy. Instruction  was  also  given  in  French  and 
Latin  to  those  desiring  to  pursue  these  studies.  In 
1843  Brown's  Grammar  was  substituted  forSmith's. 

On  May  6,  1844,  the  "text-book  war"  was  inau- 
gurated by  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  offered  a  resolutioJi 
providing  that  either  the  Douay  or  Protestant  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  might  be  introduced  into 
the  schools,  and  classed  as  a  book  authorized  for 
use  in  said  schools,  provided  that  no  coercion  should 
be  used  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  secure  the  study 
or  reading  by  scholars  whose  parents  objected.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Bible  had  been  excluded  from  the 
schools,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hulbert  excited 
a  storm  of  opposition  from  both  parties,  as  neither 
Catholics  nor  Protestants  were  willing  to  have  Ihe 
two  versions  placed  on  an  equal  fooling. 

On  June  [3,  1844,  a  numerously  signed  petition, 
asking  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  version 
into  the  schools,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Books  and  Teachers,  which  then  consisted  of 
Messrs.  S.  Barstow,  Elisha  Taylor,  and  John  Farmer. 
On  December  2,  the  committee  submitted  two  very 
lengthy  reports,  the  majority  report,  signed  by 
Messrs.  Barstow  and  Taylor,  accompanied  with  the 
following  resolutions : 
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The  minority  report  of  Mr.  Farmer  w 
mented  with  the  following;  resolution  : 


d  by  d 


objeci 


Both  of  the  reports  were  ordered  printed,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  done  without  cost  to  the  board, 
and  several  thousand  copies  were  soon  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  greatly  increased  the  interest  in 
the  question.  Neither  of  the  reports,  however,  was 
adopted.  Meantime  several  teachers  commenced 
reading  the  Bible  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  their 
schools,  and  a  majority  of  the  board  sanctioned 
their  action.  Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled 
state  until  Februarys,  'S4;.whentheboard adopted 
the  following  resolutions,  and  ordered  them  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  1 

^SJafofrf,  that  there  is  nolhing  in  the  rules  oi-  by-laws  at  all 


These  resolutions  have  governed  the  action  of  the 
teachers  since  that  date,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  both  reading  the  Scripture  and  prayer  may 
form  pan  of  the  opening  exercises,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  these  exercises  are  omitted. 

On  May  i,  18+5,  Root's  Series  of  Writing  Books 
was  adopted,  and  on  July  15  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps 
\vere  ortJered  for  the  schools.  On  November  25  of 
tile  same  year  McGuffey's  Eclectic  Series  of  Readers 
was  introduced  in  place  of  Sanders'.  The  Second 
Series  of  Ray's  Arithmetics  were  adopted  on  the 
^ame  date. 

On  March  12,  1846,  it  was  voted  to  grant  leave 
"  to  Mr.  Patcher,  who  is  interested  in  the  publication 
"f  school  books,  to  present  to  the  board  such  re- 
marks as  he  should  deem  expedient  touching  his 
own  publications."  His  address  was  presumably 
convincing,  for  on  March  30  the  board  voted  to  use 
lilois'  Ancient  History  and  Town's  Intellectual  Al- 
gebra. 

The  next  year  another  book  agent  must  have  ap- 
peared, for  on  July  9,  1S47,  Town's  Speller  was 
adopted  in  place  of  all  others.    On  December  9  the 


Child's  First  Book  of  Drawing  was  approved  and 
adopted,  and  one  week  later  the  board  resolved  to 
co-operate  with  any  citizens  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce music  into  the  school  without  cost.  At 
the  same  meeting  Winchester's  Bookkeeping  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Wilson's  United 
States  History  should  supersede  Hale's.  On  April 
7,  1848,  it  was  voted  to  use  Thomson's  Arithmetit: 
ill  place  of  all  others. 

Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic.  Davies'  Algebra 
and  Geometry.  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  Willard's 
School  History,  Robbins'  Outlines  of  History,  Mc- 
Intyre's  Astronomy,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  and  Par- 
ker's Philosophy  were  all  in  use  in  1S50. 

Wells'  Grammar  was  in  use  for  a  short  time  prior 
to  1851,  and  in  that  year  was  superseded  by  Green's 
First  Lessons.  O'Brien 's  (ieometrical  Analysis  was 
adopted  on  November  B,  1851.  Mayhew's  Book- 
keeping was  adopted  on  January  9,  1852.  and  on  ' 
September  16  it  was  agreed  to  supersede  Thomp- 
son's Arithmetic  by  Robinson's.  Smith's  Geo- 
graphies were  adopted  in  place  of  Mitchell's  on 
January  24,  1854. 

Welch's  English  Sentences  was  adopted  April  26, 
1855,  and  on  May  30,  1855,  it  was  voted  that  Shurt- 
lefFs  Governmental  Instructor  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Union  School  by  the  principal  teachers. 

Cornell's  Geographies  and  Warren's  Physical 
Geography  were  introduced  by  vote  of  September 
18,  1856.  Cutler's  Physiology  was  in  use  this  same 
year.  On  December  31,  1859.  Greenleaf's  Arithme- 
ticwassubstituted  for  Robinson's.  In  1861  Loomis" 
Algebra  was  substituted  for  Davies'  Bourdon,  and 
Frieze's  Virgil  and  Fasquelle's  First  Lessons  in 
French  were  introduced.  On  May  27,  1862,  Robin- 
son's Practical  Arithmetic  was  reinstated  in  place  of 
Greenleaf's,   and   Robinson's  Algebra   also  intro- 

On  April  3,  1863,  Sanders'  Speller  was  adopted 
to  supersede  Hazen's,  and  on  April  9,  r865,  Mc- 
Guffey's Readers  took  the  place  of  the  Progressive 
Readers.  Quackenbos's  History  was  adopted  at 
the  same  time.  On  April  6.  1866,  it  was  agreed  to 
use  Ray's  Algebra.  On  November  9,  1868,  the 
entire  series  of  Stoddard's  Arithmetics  were  adopted, 
and  on  December  6,  1869.  it  was  agreed  to  intro- 
duce the  Bartholomew  Drawing  Cards,  Webb's 
Word  Method,  and  Townsend's  Civil  Government. 

On  September  2,  1872,  the  Primary  and  Second 
and  Third  Music  Readers  were  adopted  in  place  of 
the  Song  Garden.  Payson,  Dunton  &  Company's 
Copy  Books  were  adopted  November  1 1,  1872,  and 
Lossing's  Primary  United  Stales  History  and  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Independent  Series  of  Read- 
ers in  place  of  McGuffey's  on  September  i,  1873. 
The  Walter  Smith  Drawing  Cards  were  substituted 
for  the  Bartholomew  Series  on  October  6,  1873. 
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Swintoii's  Word  Primer  and  Languajje  Lessons, 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  and  Our  World  Geog- 
raphy were  adopted  August  20,  1875. 

In  March,  1875,  a  lengthy  and  persistent  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  teaching  of  German  and 
French  in  the  schools,  but  the  effort  was  unsuc- 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual  and  Barnes's  Brief  His- 
tory were  introduced  by  vote  of  April  14,  1876. 
Patterson's  Speller  took  the  place  of  Sanders'  on 
May  12,  1879.  The  Fish-Robinson  Arithmetic  was 
adopted  May  10,  1880,  and  the  Bartholomew  Draw- 
ing Series  reinstated  on  July  22,  1880.  On  March 
9,  1882,  the  Bartholomew  Series  was  again  dis- 
placed, and  the  Walter  Smith  Books  substituted. 

Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in  English  w;ls  adopted 
August  II,  1881.  Swinton's  Composition  for  the 
High  School,  on  May  23,  1882.  On  August  11, 
1882,  Avery's  Natural  Philosophy  was  substituted 
for  Norton's,  and  at  the  same  time  Hutchinson's 
Physiology  was  introduced  in  the  High  School 
course.  On  August  io,  1882,  Kellogg's  Rhetoric 
was  substituted  for  Hart's,  and  Anderson's  History 
for  Swinton's  in  the  High  School  course,  and  on 
August  24  Thalheimer's  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Macailister's  Zoology  were  a<lopted  tor 
the  High  School  course.  On  November  9,  J882, 
Appleton's  Standard  and  Higher  Geographies  were 
adopted  in  place  of  Cornell's.  On  January  25,  1883, 
McNafa's  Botany  was  adoptetl  as  a  text-book  for  the 
High  School.  On  June  28.  1883.  Ellsworth's  Writ- 
ing Books  were  adopted  in  place  of  Fayson,  Dunton, 
&  Scribner's,  and  on  August  23  following  the  last- 
named  series  was  again  adopted.  On  this  date  also 
the  use  of  Our  World  Geography  was  discontinued. 
The  First  and  Second  Readers  of  Barnes'  New 
National  Series  were  adopted  in  place  of  ilie  First 
and  Second  Independent  Series  on  October  25, 
1883. 

The  following  books  were  adopted  for  the  High 
School  on  January  24.  1884:  Fairbank's  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Clark's  Commercial  Law,  To«'n- 
send's  Civil  Government.  Houston's  Elementary  I'hi- 
losophy,  and  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics.  Barnes' 
Third  Reader  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Reader  on  March  13,  1884. 

In  addition  to  the  above  books,  various  Spelling 
Blanks,  Tablets,  and  other  school  requisites  are  used, 
but  their  use  is  sanctioned  by  consent  rather  than  by 
rule  of  the  board.  On  an  order  from  an  inspector 
to  the  secretary,  books  are  loaned  to  poor  children 
who  are  unable  to  procure  them.  The  books  used 
in  the  latter  part  of  1887  were:  In  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  New  National  Readers  ;  Harper 
Bros,' Copy  Books;  Patterson's  Speller ;  Robinson's 
Deginner's  Arithmetic,  and  also  Complete  Arithme- 
tic; Smith's  Drawing  Books;  Appleton's  Geogra- 


phies; Sill's  Lessons  in  English;  Barnes's  Brief 
History;  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader;  Mason's  Music 
Reader.  In  the  High  School,  OIney's  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Algebra ;  Hutchinson's  Physiology ;  Hous- 
ton's Intermediate  Natural  Philosophy;  Swinton's 
School  Coniposition ;  Jones's  First  Lessons  in  Latin ; 
Harkness's  Latin  Grammar;  OIney's  Complete 
School  Algebra  ;  Bessy's  Botany ;  Macalister's  Zool. 
ogy;  Anderson's  NewGeneralHistory;  Harkness's 
Ca;sar;  Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Leigh- 
toil's  Rome;  Fish's  Robinson's  Comjilete  Arith- 
metic; Wooley's  Bookkeeping:  Fairliank's  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic ;  Townsend's  Civil  Government ; 
OIney's  Elements  of  Geometry ;  Gage's  Elements  of 
Physics ;  Kellogg's  Rhetoric ;  Shaw's  English  Litera- 
ture; Harkness's  Cicero ;  White's  First  Lessons  in 
Greek ;  Goodwin's  Creek  Grammar ;  Gregory's  Poli- 
tical Economy ;  Clark's  Commercial  Law ;  Scudder's 
United  States;  Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry; 
Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy:  Anderson's; 
England;  Smith's  Greece:  Frieze's  Virgil ;  Gotidwin 
&  White's  First  F'our  Books  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis; Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition;  Ahii's 
Henn's  German  Series;  Otto's  French  Grammar; 
Otto's  French  Reader ;  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas. 

As  at  first  established,  no  boy  over  eight  or  grr! 
over  twelve  was  admitted  to  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  no  boy  under  eight  or  girl  under  twelve  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Schools.  In  1850  the  boani 
decided  to  admit  either  boys  or  girls  between  tiic 
ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  to  the  MiJdIe  Schools, 
In  the  Primary  Departments  children  four  and  livi- 
years  okl  were  admitted  until  September  3,  i86<'i. 
when  the  board  decided  not  to  admit  any  child 
tmder  six  years  of  age.  A  kindergarten  department 
for  younger  children  was  opened  in  the  Evereti 
School  in  1873,  but  after  a  few  months  it  was  dis- 
continued. 

During  1887,  in  addition  to  the  children  of  rcsi- 
denls.  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  non-resident 
pupiis.  These  are  admitted  on  pa.ymi:nt  of  twelve 
dollars  a  year  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  High  School. 

Certain  limits  are  fixed  for  each  school  district, 
within  which  all  scholars  of  that  school  are  supposed 
to  reside.  The  boundaries  of  school  districts  change 
as  new  schools  are  opened,  or  as  the  population  in 
any  locality  increases. 

Since  1875  one  or  more  evening  schools  have 
been  maintained  each  winter  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  children  or  youth  who  are  unable  to  attend 
school  during  the  day. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  schol- 
ars enrolled,  and  also  of  the  average  attendance  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
city,  was  six  per  cent  less  in  1 870  and  ( 880  than  in 
1850  or  i860.     A  comparison  for  the  same  periods 
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as  to  the  seating  capacity,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  numlier  of  children  in  tlie  city,  shows  an  aver- 
age decrease  of  eight  per  cent  in  number  of  sittings 
for  each  decade  of  1870  and  1880,  as  compared  w  I 
iSsoaml  i860.  The  attendance  of  scholars  is  the 
fore  proportionately  better  the  last  two  decades  ih 
inthet\vofjrmer 

In  1850  the  averai,e  ittendaiue  '^howeitneh 
drcd  and  fitteen  pnpils   tj   each   teaLhtr    in    iSlio 
there  were  but  si\iy  to  eich  teacher    in   iS/othe 
number  averaged  tiftj  two  and  in   1S80  thtre  were 
but  forty  bi\.  schol  irs  f  r  eich  teacher 

The  grouth  in  ytarly  expense  per  capita  f  r  en 
rolled  scholars  is  as  ftllous  in  1850  the  cost  «■& 
$1  *i8  per  scholar  mi86o$6gi  in  1870  $154, 
and  in  1880  I1400 

The  comfjrt  and  health  )f  the  schilirs  is  pr  >- 
vided  fcr  bj  haiinifthe  seats  so  arranged  that  the 
light  fills  nn  the  desks  f-om  the  rear  In  onier  t  ) 
prevent  the  spread  of  c>nni,ious  diseases  pupils 
before  admission  art  required  to  exhibit  a  phjsi- 
cian  s  certificate  of  \auumation  and  all  pupils  from 
houses  infected  b)  small  po\  are  e-<rluded  until 
thirty  d-ijs  after  removal  from  the  h  luse  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  (he  small  po\  sn,n  il  Pupils 
coming  from  houses  where  the  starlet  fever  exists 
are  ex  ludeU  until  twenty  dajs  after  the  removal  of 
the  placard,  and  for  ten  days  from  houses  where  the 
diphtheria  exists ;  and  in  the  case  of  mumps, 
whooping-cough,  and  chicken-pox,  scholars  are  ex- 
cluded until  the  patient  has  completely  recovered; 
in  the  case  of  measles  until  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  and  the  patient  until  ten  days  after  recovery. 
The  school  census,  or  enumeration  of  school- 
children between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  and 
also  those  not  attending  any  school,  is  taken  in  Sep- 
tember by  persons  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  hoard.  Under  law  of  1883,  all  children  between 
eight  and  fourteen  are  required  to  attend  school  at 
least  four  months  in  a  year,  and  all  persons  are  for- 
bidden to  employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  has  not  attended  school  at  least  four 
months  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  month 
of  their  proposed  employment.  The  law  also  pro- 
videe  that  ungraded  schoob  may  be  established 
for  children  whose  habits  or  morals  malie  them  un- 
desirable pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Under  this 
law  a  school  of  this  class  was  opened  in  a  building 
on  State  Street,  near  Washington  Avenue,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1883,  with  M,  J.  Whitney  as  the  teacher. 
In  1884  the  school  was  removed  to  the  Hull  Build- 
ing on  Park  Place. 

At  first  there  was  but  two  grades  of  public 
schools,  namely,  Primary  and  Middle,— six  of  each. 
On  April  23,  1844,  after  an  elaborate  report  from  a 
special  committee  of  which  Samuel  Barstow  was 
chairman,  it  was  decided  Co  have  six  Primary  and 
48 


only  three  Middle  Schools.  On  April  16,  i 
was  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  Prl 
to  eight  In  1848  there  were  thirteen  Primary  and 
f  u  M  ddl  Schools.  In  1849  the  Union  System, 
o      he    ga  hering  of    both    Primary  and  Middle 

5  h     Is  u  der  one  roof,  was  adopted.     The  Capitol 

6  h  )ol  as  the  first  of  this  kind.  But  little  uni- 
f    n    y         ted  in  the  course  of  study   until  August 

858  a  system  then  presented  by  D.  Bethune 
Duffield  provided  for  the  regular  progression  of 
pupils  of  like  grades  in  all  the  schools.  The  plan 
met  with  favor,  and  all  the  pupils  were  classified 
into  primary,  secondary,  junior,  and  senior  grades. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  High  School,  that 
became  the  fifth  grade.  To  complete  the  course  of 
study  required  two  years  in  each  of  the  first  three 
grades,  and  three  years  each  in  the  senior  and  high- 
schofil  grades. 

In  1S73  asystem  ofclassification  was  established 
di\i<ling  tlie  schools  into  three  departments,  viz.. 
Primary,  drammar,  and  High  Schools.  The  studies 
in  each  of  these  departments  extend  over  four  years, 
and  twelve  years  are  required  to  complete  the  entire 
course,  the  studies  for  each  year  constituting  a 
grade. 

In  1848  the  schools  opened  at  7:30  a.  m.  About 
1850  the  time  of  opening  was  changed  to  8  a.  m. 
In  i860  they  began  at  845,  and  since  1S72  at  8:50 
A.  M.,  closing  at  I2;i5.  Afternoon  sessions  begin 
at  1:50,  and  close  at  4  P.  M.  School  sessions  were 
formerly  held  on  Saturday  mornings,  the  time  being 
devoted  to  exercises  in  declamation  and  composition, 
but  since  May  5.  1852,  this  morning  session  has  been 
left  at  the  option  of  the  teachers. 

The  schools  first  opened  were  in  session  but  six 
months,  divided  into  two  terms  of  three  months 
each  with  one  week  of  vacation  Intervening.  On 
April  22,  1844,  the  board  decided  to  continue  the 
schools  through  the  year,  dividing  the  year  into  (our 
tenns  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Five  years  later,  on 
March  21,  1849.  it  was  resolved  to  have  but  two 
terms  a  year,  one  to  begin  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
and  lo  continue  twenty-lhree  weeks,  with  a  vacation 
of  three  weeks,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in 
August.  After  the  second  term  of  twenty-three 
weeks  there  was  a  vacation  of  eight  days,  commenc- 
ing at  Christmas.  On  September  14  of  the  same 
year  it  was  decided  to  have  three  terms,  the  first  to 
commence  the  second  Monday  after  the  third  Satur- 
day in  April,  and  to  close  the  fourth  Saturday  in 
July ;  the  second  to  begin  on  the  fifth  Monday  after 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  July,  and  close  the  last  Satur- 
day before  Christmas  ;  and  the  third  to  begin  on 
the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January,  and 
to  close  the  third  Saturday  in  April. 

On  March  27,  1862,  the  board  resolved  that  the 
spring  term  should  begin  April  14,  and  c 
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eleven  weeks.  On  December  30,  1864,  the  terms 
were  arranged  as  follows :  Winter  term  to  begin 
January  9,  and  close  March  31.  Spring  term  to 
begin  April  10,  and  close  June  30.  Fall  term  to 
begin  August  38  and  end  December  15.  In  1883 
the  terms  began  the  first  weeks  o£  February  and 
September,  each  term  continuing  for  a  period  of 
twenty  weeks. 

During  the  time  that  the  public  schools  have  been 
in  operation  a  great  number  of  different  persons 
have  acted  as  teachers,  and  many  of  them  live  in 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  their  pupils  as  true 
friends  and  helpers.  The  one  longest  in  the  employ 
of  the  board,  and,  by  reason  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, the  most  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  was 
John  F.  Nichols.  From  May  1,  1848,  to  1883,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  year,  he  taught  continu- 
ously in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit.  He  died  on 
January  7,  1883,  His  former  pupils  honored  his 
memory  by  organizing  a  Nichols  Alumni  Associa- 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  board 
on  April  26,  1849,  will  be  a  reminder  to  some  of 
his  old  pupils: 

Risslved.  Ihal  Mr.  Nichols  bo  empowered  lo  exercise  supen-i- 


dpiine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred was  made  use  of,  and  not  a  few  now  living 
have  reason  to  remember  the  long  finger  pointing  to 
"that  boy  there,"  and  the  subsequent  interview  in 
the  side  room.  "Tender"  memories  are  connected 
with  these  interviews,  but  the  discipUne  was  usually 
tempered  with  mercy. 

On  December  12,  1859,  the  board  provided  that 
the  teachers  should  meet  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
Capitol  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month  for  improvement  and  instruction.  These 
meetings  were  continued  until  abont 

On  August  20,  1 860,  I 


1  of  Mr.  Walker, 


Iky  uE  this  Board 


A  more  patriotic  resolution  was  passed  on  N 
vember  13,  1S62.    It  read  as  follows: 

RnaiTsd.  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Dmt 


Principals  of  schools  are  paid  from  $850  to  $1,500, 
according  to  position  and  years  of  service.  Under 
teachers  are  paid   from  $300  to  8700,  according  to 


the  number  of  yenrs  they  h:ive  been  employtd  in 
city  schools.  A  training  and  practice  class  for  teach- 
ers was  established  in  1882,  and  has  been  productive 
of  much  benefit.  A  teachers'  association  was  also 
organized  in  1882. 

The  first  spe';ial  teacher  employed  was  H.  H. 
rhilbrick.  For  Iiis  services  as  teacher  of  music  an 
appropriation  of  fifteen  dollars  was  made  on  Se|>- 
tember  14,  1849.  On  December  28,  1850,  the  sum 
of  iwenty-five  dollars  was  appropriated  ''to  Charles 
Hess,  payable  in  June  ne.\t,  in  full  for  his  services 
as  musical  instructor  in  .Seventh  \Vard  Union  and 
Capitoi  Schools."  In  the  following  February  fifty 
dollars  was  voted  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  Four  years 
later,  on  March  19,  1855.  the  board,  more  apprecia- 
tive or  more  generous,  voted  to  "employ  a  teacher 
in  music,  provided  tliat  not  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  be  expended  for  any  one  year."  Undertliis 
resolution  a  Mr.  Thompson  served  for  a  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  T.  M.  Towne,  who 
filled  the  office  from  the  spring  of  1859  to  1861. 

On  October  2,  1871,  the  salary  was  raised  from 
■$600  to  »i.20o,  and  S.  S.Jackson  was  appointed 
teacher.  On  August  9,  1875.  E.  C.  Gore  was  ap- 
pointed teacher,  and  served  tmtil  his  death  in  1884. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  L.  O.  Stearns  and  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Thomas. 

A  special  teacher  of  writing  uas  provided  in 
1846.  and  on  August  10  Mr.  Dixon  was  v<.ted  thirty 
dollars  for  his  services  in  the  Middle  Schools.  No 
record  has  been  found  of  other  writing  teachers 
until  April  4.  J870.  when  A.  J.Newby  was  appointed 
teacher  of  penmanship  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per 
year;  he  continued  until  December  i,  1877,  since 
which  time  no  other  has  been  appointed. 

On  November  25. 1879.  John  Nalus  was  appointed 
teacherof  drawingat  a  salary  of  $1,000,  His  term 
ceased  in  June,  1881,  and  Miss  Minnie  O'Connor 
succeeded  him.  On  September  i,  1882,  she  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Myra  M.  Jones, 

A  teacher  of  reading  was  provided  for,  and  E-  B. 
Warraan  appointed  on  June  24,  1880:  he  taught 
until  the  summer  of  1881. 

When  the  board  commenced  its  work  it  was 
compelled  to  use  rented  buildings,  and  for  long 
periods  of  time  the  basements  of  churches  and 
other  hired  buildings  served  as  school-rooms.  In 
1842  four  buildings  were  rented  at  a  cost  of  $160  a 
year;  one  of  these  was  on  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Rrush  Streets,  and  another  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  First  Street.  On 
November  9,  1842,  the  Council  authorized  the  board 
to  fit  up  the  old  Washington  Market,  corner  of  Larned 
and  Wayne  Streets,  for  school  purposes.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  were  expended,  and  a  school  was  held  in 
the  building  until  the  middle  of  May,  1847.     From 
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1844  to  the  fail  of  1858  the  old  University  building 
was  also  used. 

The  only  building  owned   by  the   board  in    1842 
was  located  on  Fort  Street  East,  on  the  lot  occupied 


in  1882  by  the  Everett  School.  The  old  building 
continued  in  use  until  1869,  when  it  was  sold  for 
$33.  The  first  school-house  built  by  the  board  was 
erected  in  1843,  on  West  Park  near  Crand  River 
Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $540,  It  was  removed  in 
August,  1855.  Up  to  1S47  the  board  owned  but 
three  houses ;  in  that  year  the  old  State  Ca|)itol  was 
vacated,  and  on  May  10  the  board  appointed  acom- 
mittee  to  memorialize  the  Common  Council  and 
obtain  it  for  school  purposes.  Accordingly  on  July 
9  Mr.  Bishop  presented  a  memorial,  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  The  committee  could  not 
agree  that  the  city  had  any  rights  in  the  building, 
and  it  seemed  difficult  to  determine  in  whom  the 
title  was  vested.  On  November  I.  1847,  a  com- 
mittee of  two  was  appointed  by  the  board  to  confer 
with  the  governor,  and  if  possible  obtain  possession. 
Various  consultations  were  held,  but  no  definite 
conclusion  was  reached.  Finally  on  January  28, 
1848,  the  board  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  building,  and  on  March  1 5  follow- 
ing D.  B.  Duffield  reported  that  the  committee  had 
taken  possession,  and  that  he,  as  secretary  of  the 
board,  held  the  key.  There  being  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  board  had  legal  possession,  on  April 
34  the  president  was  directed  to  get  a  lease  from 
the  governor,  and  to  have  the  lease  drawn  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  recognition  by  the  board  of 
any  title  in  the  State  to  said  building. 

After  duly  considering  the  subject  it  was  decided 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  board  was  in  peaceable  pos- 
session, a  lease  was  unnecessary.  On  May  i  the 
order  to  obtain  a  lease  was  rescinded,  and  to  this 
day  the  building  has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
hoard. 


Whde  the  bodrd  wert  tngriged  in  this  "Capitol 
steal  they  granted  the  use  of  other  buildings  for 
Sabbat h-school  purposes  The  city  fathers  con- 
cluded t  hit  the  schools  would  make  good  polling- 
phcev  for  some  of  the  uards,  and  sought  to  pro- 
cure them  for  the  purpose  The  board,  reasoning 
that  such  use  would  conflict  with  their  use  as 
schools  and  conne<t  them  more  intimately  with 
political  matters  than  was  desirable,  on  December 
18,  1848,  rcMjIved  not  to  allow  use  of  school- 
houses  or  grounds  for  aiiy  other  purposes  than  that 
of  Sabbath  schools,"  and  "the  teachers  of  the  board 
were  instructed  to  withhold  the  kej-s  of  their  several 
schools  troiTi  the  olTicers  of  the  corporation  desiring 
to  use  the  buildings  for  election  purposes."  The 
granting  of  the  buildings  for  Sunday-school  use 
teased  about  1865. 

In  1857,  by  the  addition  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Wards,  the  board  came  into  possession  of  a  house 
in  the  Tenth  \Vard,  and  of  school-houses  and  lots 
on  Trowbridge,  Thompson,  and  Lafontaine  Streets. 

The  first  Union  School  building  erected  by  the 
board  was  the  Barstow ;  it  was  opened  in  May, 
1S50  and  was  the  first  building  supplied  nith  patent 
seats  uhich  were  added  five  years  after  the  school 
was  opened  The  Barstow  was  also  the  hr-^t  s  hool 
buildmg  designated  bv  the  name  of  an  indvidial 
It  was  rumed  m  hone r  of  Samuel  Barstow   m  ic 


cordance  with  a  formal  resolution  offered  by  Levi 
Bishop  on  August  22,  1855. 

The  Houghton  School,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,500, 
was  the  second  Union  School  edifice  built  by  the 
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board,  and  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and  re- 
built in  1872.  It  was  originally  called  the  jughth 
Ward  School,  but  on  March  5,  j  866,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Houghton  in  honor  of  Douglass  Hough- 
ton, ihe  first  president  of  the  board. 
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Other  schools  have  been  named  as  follows :  the 
Bishop,  after  Levi  Bishop,  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  board  ;  Cass,  after  Lewis  Cass,  who  gave  the 
ground  ;  Franklin,  after  Benjamin  Franklin ;  Diif- 
field,  after  D.  B.  Uuffield,  an  ex-president  of  the 
board;  Irving,  after  Washington  IrMng  Tappan 
after  Henry  P.  Tappan,  ex  president  of  the  Uni 
versity;  Everett,  after  Hon  Ldward  Everett  Wil 
kins,  after  William  D.  Wilkins  ex  president  of  the 
board;  Washington,  after  the  hero  of  the  cherry 
tree;  Pitcher,  after  Dr,  Zina  Pitcher  an  aai\e 
worker  in  the  organization  of  the  board  I  mi  oin 
after  Abraham  Lincoln;  Jefferson  after  Thomis 
Jefferson ;  Clay,  after  Henry  Clay  Campbell  after 
Judge  J,  V.  Campbell ;  Jackson  after  Andrew  Jack- 
son; Webster,  after  Daniel  Webster  John  Owen 
after  John  Owen,  ex-State  Treasurer  John  Norvell 
after  John  Norvell,  ex-United  States  semtor  Fir 
iianc,  after  Michael  Firnanc  e\-prcsident  of  t  k 
board;  Trowbridge,  after  Cliarlcs  C  Iruwbrid^f,  it 
being  located  on  a  street  formerI>  called  b)  his  nam 
Farrand.  after  D.  <X  Farrand  a  prominent  phyiRi  m 
Nichols,  after  John  F.  Nichols  £  le  teacher  Jolin 
ston.  after  James  Johnston,  former  si  hool  in  p-etor 
iiagley.  after  ex-Governor  John  J  Da^lcj 

The  buildings  are  cared  for  by  janitors  appointed 
foreach.  Formerly  the  janitor  b\ed  in  the  baildinf, 
but  on  August  15,  1877,  the  board  decided  thtt 
thereafter  no  janitor  should  be  allow  ed  to  In  e  in  the 
sihool  buildings.  The  pay  ranges  from  $10  to$ioo 
per  month,  and  the  amount  paid  out  for  their  ser- 
vices is  about  $13,000  per  year. 


In  1863,  owing  to  lack  of  school  accommodations, 
it  was  resolved  to  try  the  half-day  plan.  It  was  put 
into  successful  operation  in  eight  Primary  Schools, 
and  on  September  3,  1866,  the  superintendent  was 
authorized  to  organize  every  Primary  School  od  this 
plan,  whK'h  was  put  into  operation  the  same  year 
in  fourteen  I'rimaries,  and  some  schools  have  been 
conducted  in  this  way  nearly  every  year. 

Followmg  is  a  list  of  buildings  owned  by  the 

Barstow :  Earned,  bet«'een  Riopelle  and  Uussell 
Streets,  three-story  brick,  with  basement ;  built 
1871 

Biiihop:  Marion,  between  Hastings  and  Prospect 
Streets  three-story  brick,  with  basement ;  built 
1858-1881. 

Bagley;  Corner  l^ourteenth  Avenue  and  Pine 
Street   two-story  brick;   built  1881. 

Bellefontaine :  Morcll,  between  Fort  and  Rivrr 
Streets,  two-story  brick ;  built  e888. 

Cass  Grand  River  Avenue,  between  .Second  and 
High  Streets,  three-story  brick,  with  basement; 
built  1861-1882. 

Clay  Pitcher,  between  Cass  and  Second  Streets, 
two-itory,  frame;  built  1873. 

Campbell;  St.  Aubin  Avenue,  opposite  Witherell, 
two-story  frame;  built  1874. 

Clinton:  Clinton,  between  Russell  and  RivanI 
Streets,  two-story  brick,  with  basement ;  huilt  ]XjC\ 


Custer  Hdmmond  A\enue  between  Leuitt  and 
Ranspach,  two-story  brick  ;  built  1887. 

Craft;  Corner  of  Vinewood  Avenue  and  Ash 
Street,  two  story  frame;  bulk  1887. 
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Duffieid  :  Clinton  Avenue,  near  Chene,  three- 
story  brick,  with  basement;  built  1866. 

Everett:  Fort,  between  Hastinjjs  and  Rivard 
Streets,  three-story  brick,  with  basement;  built 
1869. 

Franklin;  Seventh,  between  Locust  and  Pine 
Streets,  two-sttiry  brick,  with  basement ;  built  1865. 

Fimane;  Fort  Street,  between  McDougall  and 
Eimwood  Avenues,  two-story  wood ;  built  1882. 

Farrand  :  Harper  Avenue,  on  southwest  corner  of 
John  R.  Street,  two-story  brick  ;  built  1883, 1884  and 
1885. 

Ferry ;  Ferry  Avenue,  between  Joseph  Campau 
and  Mitchell  Avenues,  two-story  frame,  built  1887 

(larfiekl :  Frederick  Street,  between  I'rosi)ec  t  and 
Russell,  former  Lincoln  School,  bnildin,;  wood 
built  187:. 

Hancix-k :  Corner  Hancock  and  Fouricentli  Ave 
nues,  unc-story  frame;  buih  1884, 


Lincoln :  Corner  St.  Antoiiie  and  Kentucky  Streets, 
two-story  b:-ick ;  built  1887. 

Livernois  :  Livernois  Avenue,  near Michij;an  Ave- 
nue, two  story  brick. 

Miami  Avenue :  Miami  Avenue,  between  Wiltcox 
and  Gratiot,  one-story  brick;  built  1859. 

McKinstry :  McKinstry  Avenue,  between  Dix  and 
Toledo  Avenues,  two-story  brick ;  built  1887. 

Newberry  :  Twenty  nintli  Street,  between  Jackson 
and  Buchanan  Streets,  two-story  brick;  built 


JohnNorvdl;  On  Be 
Douj^ail  Avenue,   two     o  y 
built  1879. 

Nichols:    On   Klin,  te     e 
Trumbull  Av^.i.ij,  two-       y  I 

Pitcher:  .SuMi\-nn  A 
story  brick,  with  basem  n 

Tappan :    Corner    Th    e 
Streets,  three-story  br   k 

Tilden :  Corner  Seventh  <'i 
story  brick;  built  1888. 


I    M    dn« 

86    and      85 
I   Kirby  SlrtLts,  t\ 


High:  Corner  Stite  ind  Cn-iViold  Streets,  new 
three-story  house  with  btsuntnt  buih  1875.  Old 
two-story  house   built  18-8 

Houghton  Corner  of  Sixth  -ind  \.bbott  Streets, 
three-story  bntk  with  basement  under  half;  built 

1851 

Irving:  Willis  Avenue,  between  Woodward  and 
Cass,  two-story  brick ;  built  1882. 

Jefferson :  Comer  Maria  and  Crawford  Streets, 
three-story  brick,  with  basement,  built  J871. 

Jackson :  Lamed,  between  Dubois  and  Chene 
Streets,  two-story  frame ;  used  since  1859. 

John  Owen:  Corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Myrtle 
Streets,  two-story  brick,  with  basement ;  built  1 879. 

Johnston:  German  Street,  between  Dubois  and 
Chene  Streets,  two-story  brick;  built  1884. 


E  Campbell  Sci 
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Trowb   dge     Se  etite  n  i    S    ee      n     r  H      a 
t   o  s  oryb     k  b         85; 

Van  Dyke    Comer  F  eld  and  Afenes  Avenues 
t«o  story  bnck    built  1888 

Washngto        Beaub   a  Street    be     ecn  Ad  n 
Avenue  and  Hamet  Street,  three  story  br  k 
basement    built  1871 

Webste         Iwen      h         between   Ho    ad 
Ma  quel  e  'streets   t    o  si  ry  b     k  w  th  b-isemen 
bult  1874 

W  Ik    s      P  rte      be     en    Seco   "I      n  {    Tl    d 
Streets  three  story  brck        !   bas  til    ibog 


f^i 

Wi 

Mf 

tt 

Street  between  Seventh  Street  and  Trumbull  Ave- 
nue and  enlarged  from  a  four  to  a  six-room  building. 
Whe  1  purchasing  the  lot  for  the  school  the  board 
obta  ned  a  small  triangular  piece  of  ground  on  the 
opp  s  te  side  of  Elm  Street,  on  which  a  work-shop 
and  store  house  for  their  use  has  been  erected. 

The  first  mention  of  a  High  School  is  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  April 
■>-  1844  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  sub- 
m  t  a  plan  for  a  High  School,  and  the  Regents  of 
the  Unutrsity  placed  the  old  academy  building,  on 
Bates  Street,  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  for  a 
Classital  School,  they  to  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointii  g  the  teachers,  and  the  books  used  to  be  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  branch  schools.  The 
board  iLcepied  the  offer,  and  on  May  2.  1844.  ap- 


and  Campbell,  Washington   and    Jefferson.      The 
John  Owen,  John  Norvell,  and  Clinton-street  schools 

After  the  completion  of   the  new  Irving  School 
the  old  building  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  Elm 


propnated  |i  50  and  fuel  o  the  suppo  t  of  a  H  i,h 
Sch  ol  to  be  kept  n  tl  e  second  and  h  d  stor  e  of 
tebudnt,  No  er  twent  hve  schohrs  were  to 
beadn  tied  anl  I  ese  we  e  to  be  bojs  of  ec 
J  ear  old  and  upward  «ho  had  attended  public 
s  hoo  three  months  and  passed  an  examination 
b  lore  tl  e  Committee  on  Teachers.  They  were  re- 
qu  red  to  enter  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 

Doubts  being  expressed  as  to  the  power  of  the 
board  to  establish  such  a  school,  on  May  1 3,  1844.  a 
committee  reported  that  it  had  full  power,  and  a 
school  was  inaugurated.    It  continued  only  a  short 

On  January  20,  1855,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
gave  increased  facilities  for  maintaining  a  High 
School,  but  no  action  was  taken  under  the  law  until 
February  20,  1856,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Duffield, 
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a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  antl  report  February  25.  1875.  a  Committee  on  Miiitary  Instruc- 
upon  the  expdiiency  of  establishing  such  a  school ;  tion  was  appointed,  and  for  two  years  the  boys  were 
no  definite  conclusions  were  reached,  and  on  April  daily  drilled.  Every  boy  in  the  school  was  expected 
2,  1856,  the  question  was  postponed  for  a  year;  in  to  belong  to  the  company,  unless  his  parents  ob- 
1858  the  goal  was  reached,  and  on  August 
30  the  High  School  held  its  first  session  m 
the  upper  story  of  the  Miami  A\enue school 
building.  It  began  with  twentj  three  pupih 
all  boys. 

In  1859  a  building  was  erected  for  the 
High  School  on  the  rear  part  <.f  the  Miam 
Avenue  lot,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  Eij,htj  five 
pupils  attended  at  the  opening  m  t!  e  l  \ 
building  on  January  16,  i860  an  1  girls  f)r 
the  first  time  were  then  admitted 

In  September,  1863,  the  sthool  wastran<i 
ferred  to  the  second  story  of  tiie  Cap  tol 
building,  and  in  February  of  this  year  the 
citizens  contributed  $(,000  (or  the  purchase 
of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 
In  1866  French  and  Cerman  were  mtro 
duced  as  studies  In  1875  1  nt  \  biuldmg 
was  erected  for  the  school  in  front  of  the 
old  Capitol  and  f  )r  the  firvt  t  nit  the  f  Jur 
grades    uere     itcomniodated     under    one 

In  June     1871    the  board  agreed  that  a 
diploma  from  the  Hii,h   School  should  be 
accepted  as  t  certihcatt  of  qualihiation  to 
teach  but  four  years  later  this  practice  was  dision 
tmued      A  greiter  honor  wis  lonferred  upon  tilt 
school  on  June  27    1878   when  the   Regents  of  the 
IJnutrsity  decided  that  students  graduatint;  from 
the  High  School  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lnner 


n  their 


IklicMnt,  dnt  the  military  drill  would  be  bene 
ficial  to  the  bf  >s  several  gentlemen,  in  the  fall  of 
1874  petitioned  the  Covemment,  and  arms  and  in- 
stru  ttr        ere  furn    h    I    from   Fort   Wayn?.      On 


jccted   and  nearly  all  in  each  grade  became  mem- 
bers of  the  HK,h  School  Cadets.     The  first  year  all 
were   require  I   to   dress  in   a   uniform  which   cost 
eighteen  dollars    but  after  the  first  year  this  was 
not  insisted  <in      Two   years  later  drills  were  had 
ddil)  for  p  irt  of  tlie  time,  and  then  twice  a  week. 
There  was  always  con.'iiderable  discussion  as 
o  the  desirability  of  the  practice,  and  at  the 
'  lose  of  the  term  in  1876  the  organization  was 
discontinued      In  October,  1882,  a  company 
uas  established  by  the  students  themselves. 
1  rofes  or  H.  Chaney,  the  first  principal  of 
the  sthool  remained  until  Septemljer,  1871, 
w  hen  he  resigned  to  give  his  time  to  the  Pub- 
1 1  Library     His  successor.  Professor  I.  M. 
Wellington   served  until  1881,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  L.  C.  Hull,  who  served  till 
September   1887,  and  was  followed  by  F.  W. 
Bliss      The  principals  are  aided  by  a  number 
of  assistints     Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  twehe  years  of  age  or  over,  and  must  pass 
m  e\ammation  in  spelling,  grammar,  arithme- 
tic ^.eography,  reading.  United  States  history 
ind  go\  ernment.     Their  answers  to  questions 
rt  ntten  each  student  being  designated  by  a  num- 
atiAthcd  to  his  answers.     All  answers  are  ex- 
iled  by  a  uniform   key   10  the  questions,   and 
1  part  of  all  questions  submitted  has  its  definite 
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credit  mark.  The  rate  per  cent  entitling  to  promo- 
tion from  one  grade  to  another  ranges  from  sixty-(ive 
to  seventy-five.     The  school  hours  are   from   8.30 


1.05  P.  M     including  a 


The  number  0 

the  school  openec 

has  bee 

1858           23 

iS 

1859           63 

S7 

[860         117 

1873 

1861          114 

S74 

1862        ni 

S75 

1863         122 

8  6 

1864        125 

877 

1865         133 

878 

1866        144 

8  9 

1867         172 

S80 

1868            202 

88 

1869            234 

1885 

1870            293 

1886 

An  Alumni  Asso    1     n 

ganized  June  21 

1866 

annual  exercises 

■n  the  e 

the  day  Chat  school  do  t 

summer  vacation 

All    n 

may  become  membe 

nual  dues  are  one 

doll      f 

men,  and  fifty  ee 

«sfo    1 

fifty  se\  en  colored   chiHren    hut   no  direct  r  was 
appomttd   or  fur  Js  apprupruted   for  tedthLug  the 
children  is  the  mspectors  had  no  authontj  for  clius 
organising  a  >;epirate  dis- 
trict     1  he    Legislature, 
on  March  27     i84r    re- 
medied thi>i  lack  of  au- 
thtrit\     and    the   same 
year  a  si  hiiol  of  se\eiit;' 
pupils  was  sustained  for 
four  and  a  half  months. 
On   March    23,    184;, 
the  Board  of  Educaticii 
opened  a  similar  sihoi,! 
the    African    M.  i:. 
Church  on  Fort  Street, 
just   west   of   Beanhicn. 
It  continued  here  ne:irly 
ten   years,  and   in   1846 
and  1847  was  taught  hv 
J  M.Brown,  who  in:  SS2 
as  a  bishop  in  the  Af- 
r  can  M.  E.  Chun:h.     In 
i85[itwasttic)v.d  to  tin- 
Colored     Episco]>il 
Church  on  the  corner  of 
Congress  and  St.  Antoine  Streets,  where  for  severLiI 
a  3  t     a   tdUi,l  t  by  Rev  \\   C  Monroe 
In     860  a      I    ed  s  hool        la     hte  teael  c 
d    es  abl    I  ed  o     t        S    ee   jus  of  S     A 


t  was     ade  n  cla     fy   ? 


The  school  inspecto  s  of    he  c 
ized    School   Distr       No    8     n 
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ihldiei 

qi<lthe>      V 

ere    exiludcU    Iroiu  tht  other 

publiL 

Lhools   until 

the  pas-iai;e  of  the  (jeneral 

Schools  Law  in  186? 

pro\i(iinq:  that  all  residents  of 

aSLhoo 

distriLt  «er 

"  entitled  to  admissiim  to  the 

school 

The  board 

laimed  that  this  kw  did  not 

the  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  under  the  Genera! 
School  Law  of  1867,  the  colored  children  had  a 
right  to  admission. 

This  settled  the  question.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
on  October  11,  1 869,  rescinded  the  resolution  of 
exclusion  Since  that  date  colored  children  ha\'e 
been  admitted  to  all  the  schools,  but  at  the  request 
of  nun)  colored  citizens  separate  schools  have  been 
occdsionall)  provided. 

The  fi- Mowing  table  gives  a  variety  o£  valuable 
facts  rekti\e  to  the  schools: 


The  FiENflBi 


apjly  to  Detroit  but  the  colored  pco|)te  claimed 
ihc  rii,ht  of  admission  to  tlie  ich  )i>ls  and  from  lime 
to  time  petitioned  h>v  their  ri^^hts  but  the  board  con 
tinued  to  refuse  them  On  Ap  il  t;  ib67  City 
Lounsellor  W  ilham  (.ray  decided  that  the  board 
hid  no  right  to  refuse  admistiion  nc\enhelcss  the 
board  persisted,  and  on  September  2  1867  the  col- 
oicd  people  a^ram  pctitioiiLd  for  thtir  rights  ind 
1  illed  attention  to  the  Act  and  on  December  id  a 
lommittee  of  the  board  reporttd  m  fa\orof  reseind- 
m^  the  resolution  of  etclusion      Their  report  was 


•::S; 


referred 

bai  k  to  the  .  om  n 

ttee    and  this 

'Shuttle 

cock    'i 

t  of  proeecdmi,   \\ 

■;   1  mtmued  fo 

lie  irlv 

t\\o\ea 

s       The  a'isisnnce 

if  the  c  lurfi  tt 

IS  then 

sou5.ht 

oeompel  obedience 

to  tlic  iau    and 

ii86j 

The  school  census  of  1887  showed  a  total  of  10.325 
chil  Iren  qttcndin^  other  than  the  public  schools. 
3  761)  at  work,  and  25,947  not  in  any  school. 
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Sir/ioo/  Officers  and  Salaries. 

The  cliief  salaried  officer  is  the  Superintendent 

of  Schools      This  officer  was  first  provided  for  by 

A  t  of  January  20    1855   and  o     A|  r  1  4  J  t 

N  cl  ols     as  e  e  ted         h    po   t  h  a    a  a        f 


succeeded  that  of  messetigci',  (ico,  Morhous  w.is 
appointed  in  April.  1876,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200, 
and  served  until  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  h\- 
Luke  Crossley  'ho  served  until  1886,  and  was  fol- 
1     ed  b    i<obert  Wallace, 

By  Act  of  March  27,  1S73,  thi' 
board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
secretary  and  general  business 
agent,  and  on  February  1,  1875,  a 
secretary  was  appointed  with  a  sal- 

Tlie  presidents  of  the  board  have 
been:  1842,  Douglass  Houghton, 
Mayor;  1843,  Zina  Pitcher,  Mayor; 
1844-1847,  John  R.  Williams, 
Mayor;  1847-1852,  Samuel  Bars- 
tow  ;  1852-1859,  Levi  Bishop ; 
1859-1861,  D.  B.  Llufiield;  1861. 
W.  D.Wilkins;  1862-1865,  W,  A, 
Moore;  1865,  C.  I.  Walker ;  i86(>, 
T.  H.  Hanwell;  [867, W.  D.Wil- 
kins; 1868-1870,  R.  W.  Kiny:; 
1870-1872,  Oliver  Hourke;  1872 
1874,  C.  K.  Backus;  1874.  Mark 
Flanigan ;  1 875-1877,  G.  W.  Balch ; 
i877-i879,FreemanNorveli;  187^)- 
i88i, Michael  Firnane;  1881-1883. 
George  R.  Angell ;  1883-1885,  C. 
I.Walker;  1885,  GeorgeGartner: 
1886.  H.  A.  Harmon;  1887- 
W  V  Moo         S        t     ■         iS4- 

844  J     n  S  Abb  ^4 


I900  a  year.     He   served   but   one   year,   a   i     he 
office  was  then  unfilled  until  August  1,  r863      hen 
Professor].  M.  B.  Sill  was  appointed.     He  s(.r\el 
two  years,  receiving  at  first  $1,600  and  then  6   Soo 
per  year.     In  June,    1865,  he  was  succeeded  b 
Duane  Doty.     In  1866  the  salary  wasinade  $  000 
in  1869  it  was  raised  to  82,500,  and  in  187 
$3,000.     Mr.  Doty  continued  in  office  until  Ap 
1875,  when  Professor  Sill  was  again  appointed  a 
served  till  September,  1886,  and  was  succeede  1 
W.  E.  Robinson. 

There  was  at  one  time  doubts  as  to  tlie  au 
of  the  board  to  create  this  office,  but  on  Fel 
24,  1869,  the   Legislature   settled  the  ques     n 
expressly  conferring  authority  to  appoint  a  supe 
tendent,  and  under  Act  of  March  27,  1873 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years. 

In  1871  Miss  B.  Riley  was  appointed  clerk        he 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $500,   afterw     1     n 
creased  to  $750.    In  1887  she  was  still  serving    J 
B.  Cousins  held  the  position  of  messenger  Iron        o 
until  [876,  when  the  office  was  abolished.     H 
the  genera!  Superintendent  of  Repairs,  and  ac 
business  agent  for  the  board,     'i'he  salary  wa   *l  joo 

The  office  of  Supervisor  of  Repairs  and  B  g 
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Hulbcrt;   1845-1848,  George  Robb;   1848-1852. 
B.Duffield;  [852-1854,  K.  W. Hughes;  i8s4,Jar 
Fenton;   1855-1859^"   C  Walker;    [859-1861, 
A.Moore;  1861,  E.Hall    1S62  H  C  Kmght 
W.P.Wells;    [864,]   M  B  Sill     1865   1875 
Duane   Doty;     1875-1879    S    E    Pittman 
1879-1881,  Freeman  N  r\eil    18  1    i         i 
M.  Utley;  1885-  J  hn  1     I  11 

Financial  Resotir  es  of  t/it  Bom  / 
When   the   district  school  system     eased 
there  was  turned  over  to  the  board   b\  John 
Farmer,  the  treasurer  of  the  old  board   asse  s 
to  the  nominal  value  of  %■<  15679    of  ih  s 
amount,  $1,295.79,  obtained    from  persor^, 
sending  children  to  the  old  distnct  sch  ols 
tlie  board  was  required  to  return      The  gfif  1 
remaining  had  been  recened  from  the  bt,ite 
and  with  one  building  \dlued  it  $jOO    ni 
seventy-five  dollars'  worth    f  benchts  st  \c 
and  pipe,  constituted  the 
Against  this  there 
to  $383.36. 

The  Act  creating  the  boar<l  authorized  the  coun 
cil  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  o\er  me  dollar  t  yeir  [or 
each  child  between  h\e  and  seientcen  MuUi  op 
position  was  made  to  this  law  and  many  persons 
tried  to  pJ>  the  sthool  ta\  in  corporation  shm- 
plabters  whn.h  were  then  greatly  depreciated  In 
consLquente  of  these  efforts  an  Act  w  ts  pds  ed  on 


and  on  March  12,  ]S47. 
izing  the  council,  wiili 
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was  procured  autlior- 
of  the  citizens'  meet- 
500  a  year,  to  be  used 
ho  I  iots  and  buildings; 


February  13,  1S43,  requiring  the  school  taxes  to  be 
kept  separate  from  all  others,  and  prohibitin.ii  the 
payment  of  these  m.-ics  in  shin-plasters  or  other  obli- 
gations of  the  city. 

The  amount  received  from  this  tax  was  too  small 
to  enable  the  board  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 


the  Act  also  authorized  the  board  to  borrow  $5  000 
for  the  same  purpost  I  nor  to  this  Ai  t  and  even 
IS  lite  IS  1855  members  of  the  biiard  borrowed 
nionev  for  its  use  on  tlmr  mduidual  credit 

liy  \U  of  Mwh  5  1850  the  scho<j|  (tiibUs  was 
ordered  to  nJudc  ill  childrui  between  four  and 
ti,hleeii  ycirs  of  a%,v.  and  bj  Act  of  January  20. 
i!sj5  the  tity  was  directed  to  riise  a  ta\  of 
t\(>  dolUis  instead  of  one  dollar  for  each 
luld  reported  Ait  of  February  7  1857. 
tiirther  imreased  the  opportunities  of  the 
t  ird  bj  ^nin;,  tht,  tauncil  power  to  raise,  in 
L  Idition  to  the  per  capita  td\  the  sum  of 
^  3  000  to  l>e  expended  foi  lots  and  bmldings. 
On  Mirch  7  iSbi  the  school  law  was  so 
amendtil  that  at  the  option  of  the  board  the 
f-'oooo  of  spcuril  tixLs  might  be  U!>ed  for 
general  school  purposes  jnsteid  of  onlj  for 
lots  and  ljuiltlmi,s  1  In,  const  mt  giowth  of 
the  city  demanded  still  hrger  amounts  of 
money  ind  on  Mirch  16  1865  the  council 
was  directed  to  levy  a  school  tax  of  three 
dollars  for  each  child,  and  any  additional  sum 
vip  to  $25,000  that  the  fjoard  should  deem 
necessary;  and  a  larger  sum  might  be  granted 
with  consent  of  the  citizen's  meeting.  By  Act 
of  February  24.  1869.  the  board  was  author- 
ised to  borrow  $15,000,  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  school 
census  should  include  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty,  and  that  a  school  tax  of  four 
dollars  for  each  child  should  be  levied,  and  also  that 
a  tax  of  five  mills  on  the  dollar  might  be  levied,  for 
the  procuring  of  school  lots  and  buildings. 
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On  March  27,  1873,  t''^  Lej^islatiire  pniviilt^d  ihat 
any  school  tax  of  over  five  dollars  per  child  should 
be  subject  to  approval  o(  the  council,  and  implied 
that  at  least  five  dollars  per  child  might  be  raised. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  city, 
the  board  obtains,  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city,  a  portion  of  the  State  Primary 
School  Fund,  a  fund  derived  from  interest  on 
amounts  received  from  sale  of  lands  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  common  schools 

For  the  year  endmg  June  1883  the  amount  re- 
ceived reached  the  sum  of  $57  500.  This  large 
increase  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  debt 
was  practically  cancelled  ind  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  moneys  received  b)  the  State  from  specific 
taxes  were  credited  to  the  Primary  School  Fund. 
These  primary  school  revenues  do  not  pass  through 
the  city  treasury,  but  are  paid  direct  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  by  the  county  treasurer,  on  the  order 
of  the  president  and  secretary.  The  treasurer  is 
elected  yearly,  and  ]>ays  such  percentage  on  the 
monthly  balances  remaining  in  his  hands  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

One  of  the  most  noted  events  in  connection  with 
the  finances  of  the  schools  was  a  proposition  made 
in  1853  to  divide  the  school  funds  in  order  to  give 
the  Catholics  a  portion  for  the  support  of  their 
schools.  The  question  became  the  main  issue  in 
the  city  election  of  March  8,  1853,  when  the  people, 
by  a  large  majority,  indicated  that  they  were  opposed 
to  any  such  division. 

Members,   Meetings  and  Management. 

Under  the  Act  ol  1842  the  Board  of  Education 
consisted  of  the  mayor  and  recorder  and  two  in- 
spectors from  each  ward,  who  were  to  serve  without 
pay.  The  mayor  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  in  his 
absence  the  recorder  had  the  same  privilege,  but 
after  1846  the  right  ceased.  The  first  inspectors 
chosen  in  1843  were  to  serve,  half  (or  one  year,  the 
others  for  two  years ;  after  that  <iate,  and  up  to 
1881.  one  was  elected  annually  in  each  ward.  The 
number  of  inspectors  in  different  years  has  been: 
1S42-1848,  eight ;  1848-1849.  fourteen  ;  1849-1857, 
sixteen;  i857-i873,twenty ;  1873-1874, twenty-two; 
1873-1877,  twenty-four;   1877-1881,  twenty-six. 

Under  the  system  of  representation  by  wards,  a 
variety  of  evils  were  engendered.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  people  moved  their  homes  from  the  lower 
and  central  portion  of  the  city,  but.  though  their 
homes  were  removed,  the  representation  of  the 
wards  on  the  board  continued,  and  in  1881  wards 
with  less  than  two  hundred  children  had  an  equal 
voice  in  school  matters  with  those  that  had  six 
thousand  children. 

In  the  interest  of  good  schools  and  reform,  an 
Act  of  March    11,  1881,  provided  that  after  July   i 


the  schools  should  be  maiiascd  by  a  Board  ol  in- 
spectors, twelve  in  number,  elected  from  the  city  ;it 
large,  the  first  twelve  to  be  chosen  at  the  spring 
election  of  1881,  six  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and 
six  for  four  years  each :  the  terms  of  each  to  be 
decided  by  lot ;  and  after  the  first  election,  six  were 
to  be  elected  biennally  for  terms  of  four  years  each. 
Under  the  Act  the  old  Board  of  inspectors  coi:- 
tinucd  to  serve  until  July  i.  1881,  at  which  lime  tlic 
new  board  went  into  office. 

Originally,  and  u|>  to  1859,  the  board  held  regular 
meetings  once  in  three  months ;  special  meetings 
were,  however,  held  whenever  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. On  April  M,  1859,  the  board  resolved  ti> 
meet  regularly  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  mouth, 


and  monthly  meetings  were  held  until  1869,  after 
which  time  regular  meetings  were  held  twice  a 
month,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays.  Under 
the  Act  of  1842  eight  members  were  necessary  to  a 
quorum ;  by  law  of  April  28,  1846,  the  number  wiis 
reduced  to  six,  and  at  the  same  time  the  board  w:i^i 
authorized  to  elect  its  own  presiding  officer.  Act  ol 
March  1,  1867,  made  a  quorum  to  consist  of  eleven 
members,  and  since  Act  of  February  24,  1869,  i\ 
majority  of  ttie  members  have  been  necessary  to 
fonn  a  quorum. 

Sessions  of  the  board  were  held  in  various  private 
offices,  at  the  old  City  Hall,  and  just  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  High  School  they  met  in  Mechanics' 
Hali,  on  the  corner  of  Griswold  Street  and  Lafayette 
Avenue.  A  room  in  the  High  School  building  v  ;;s 
then  fitted  up,  and  has  since  been  the  regular  place 
of  meeting. 

The  seal  of  the  board  was  adopted  on  June  7. 
1858,  the  design  and  its  meaning  being  thus  re- 
ported by  U.  B.  Dulfield  and  Edward  Batwell :  •'  A 
female  figure  representing  Education  is  pointing  a 
youth  with  a  book  in  his  hand  the  way  of  ascent 
along  the   rugged  hill   of   knowledge,  over  whose 
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summit  beams  a  star,  the  motto  bciaj;  the  words, 
'  Sic  itiir  ad  astra,'  or, '  Thus  man  timls  his  way  to 
the  stars.'  The  corporate  name  of  the  board,  with 
the  date  of  as  incorporation,  is  traced  around  the 

On  the  orftanization  of  the  board  the  following 
standing  committees  were  appointed :  On  AccounLs, 
Qualifications  of  Teachers.  School-houses,  Primary 
and  Middle  Schools.  As  now  orj,'anized.  there  are 
seven  standing  committees,  namely :  On  Teachers 
and  Schools,  Text  Hooks  and  Course  of  Study, 
finance.  Real  Estate  and  School  ISuildings,  Supplies 
and  Janitors,  Health  and  \''e[itilation,  and  on  Rules. 

Ry  Act  of  1842  the  board  was  required  to  pub- 
lish in  some  city  paper,  in  February  or  March  of 
eaih  year,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools, 
number  of  ptipils,  studies  pursued,  anil  expenditures 
for  the  schools  during  the  preceding  year.  These 
reports  were  not  only  published  in  the  papers,  but 
with  the  exception  of  1862,  a  pamphlet  report  has 
been  issued  each  year.  Since  1871  the  proceedings 
of  each  meeting  have  also  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished yearly. 

The  School  Inspectors'  have  been ; 

1842,  First  Ward:  S.  Barstow,  J.  S.  Abbott. 
Second  Ward  :  Daniel  J.  Campau,  P^lijah  J.Roberts. 
Third  Ward:  Justus  Ingersoll,  Charles  Peltier. 
Fourth  Ward  :  John  Winchell,  John  Watson.  Fifth. 
Ward:  Ebenezer  A.  livram,  Willard  E.  Stearns. 
Sixth  Ward  :  Ge<>r>re  Robb,   W'm.  Patterson. 

1843,  ^'irst  W'ard:  J.  S.  Abbott.  S.  Barstow. 
Second  Ward :  J.  Farmer.  E.  J.  Roberts.  Third 
Ward:  E.  Taylor,  Charles  Peltier.  Fourth  Ward: 
S.  r.  Douglas,  J.Watson.  Fifth  Ward  :  C.  W.  Wil- 
liams,  J.  H.  Bagg.  Sixth  Ward :  George  Robb, 
William  Patterson. 

1844,  F'irstWard:  John  Hulbert,  S,  Barstow. 
Second  Ward:  M.  I..  Gage,  John  Farmer.  Third 
Ward:  Wm.  O'Callaghan,  E.  Taylor.  Fourth 
Ward  :  John  Watson,  S.  T.  Douglas.  Fifth  Ward  : 
Cyrus  Garrett,  J.  Roberts.  C.  W.  Williams.  Sixth 
Ward:    S.  W.  Higgins,  (korge  Robb. 

184s.  l^irst  Ward  i  S.  Barstow,  J.  Hulbert.  Sec- 
ond Ward :  W.  Duncan,  M.  L.  Gage,  Third 
Ward:  G.  F.  Rood,  D.  French,  Wm.  O'Callaghan. 
Fourth  Ward  :  A.  T.  McReynolds,  J.  Ti.  VMee. 
Fifth  Ward :  John  Roberts,  Thos.  Hall.  Sixth 
Ward :  George  Robb,  S.  W.  Higgtns,  G.  Gibson. 

1846,  First  Ward:  J.  Hulbert,  S.  Barstow.  Sec- 
ond Ward  :  T,  Gallagher,  Wm.  Duncan'.  ThinJ 
Ward :  E.  V,  Cicotte,  G.  B.  Throop.  Fourth 
Ward:  H.  Ledyard,  A.T.McReynolds.  Fifth  Ward; 
A,  Godard,  A.  A.  Dwjght,  John  Roberts.  Sixth 
Ward  :  Levi  Bishop,  George  Robb. 

1847,  First  \Vard  :  S.  Barstow,  J.  Hulbert.  Sec- 
ond Ward:  D.  Mullane.  T.  Gallagher,  Third 
Ward  ;  E.  N,  Willcox,  E.  V.  Cicotte.     Fourth  Ward : 


A.  O,  Madden,  H.  Ledyard.  Fifth  Ward  ;  G. 
Wood.  T.  Rowland,  D.  B.  Duffieki.  Sixth  Ward: 
L.  Bishop,  J.  S.  Farrand,  George  Robb. 

1848,  First  Ward;  Mason  Palmer,  S.  Barstow. 
Second  Ward:  J.  C.  Holmes,  W.  A,  Howard. 
Third  ^\ard  :  D.  K.  Harbaugh,  J.  V,  Campbell,  V- 
N.  Willcox.  Fourth  Ward :  J.  B.  Schick,  A.  O. 
Madden.  Fifth  Ward:  G.  T.  Sheldon,  D.  B.  Duf- 
fieUI.  Sixth  Ward:  J.  S.  Farrand,  George  Robb. 
Seventh  Ward:  G.  W.  Wisner.  J.  Bour,  Jr. 

1849,  First  Ward:  L.  B.  Willard,  S.  Barstow, 
Second  Ward:  H.  Glover,  J.  C.  Holmes,  Third 
Ward:  George  Brewster,  J.  H.  Fahy.  Fourth 
Ward:  J.  Cornfield,  J.  li.  Schick.     F'ifth  Ward:  D. 

B.  DufTield,  G.  T.  Sheldon.  Sixth  Ward :  L.  Bishop, 
J.  S.  Farrand.  Seventh  Ward:  J.  (ireusel,  E.  W. 
Taylor.      Eighth  Ward:   S.    N.    Kendrick,   Thos. 

1850,  First  Ward:  S.  Barstow,  L.  B,  Willard, 
Second  Ward :  J.  A.  Slaymaker,  G.  E.  Hand.  Third 
Ward:  E.  N.  Willcox,  George  Brewster.  Fourth 
Ward:   J.  Cornfield,  E,  N.  Lacroix.     Fifth  Ward: 

D.  B.  Dullield,  E.  Shepard.  Sixth  Ward :  L.  Bishop. 
J.  S,  Farrand.  Seventh  Ward:  J,  W.  Moore,  J. 
Greusel  Eighth  Ward:  Thos,  Trehy,  Richard 
Hart. 

1851,  First  Ward:  G.  Mott  WiUiams, S.  Barstow. 
Second  Ward:  G.  E,  Hand,  P.  E,  De  Mill.  Third 
Ward:  J.  J.  Fay,  E.  N.  Willcox,  Fourth  Ward: 
Thos.  Sullivan.  E.  N.  Lacroix.  Fifth  Ward ;  U.  T. 
Howe.  D.  B.  Duffield.  Sixth  Ward :  L.  Bishop,  J. 
S.  Farrand.  Seventh  Ward :  J.  Reno.  J.  W.  Moore. 
Eighth  Ward:  L.  Mahon,  R.  Hart. 

1852,  First  Ward:  S.  Barstow,  G.  M,  WiUiams, 
Second  Ward:  C.  1,  Walker,  C.  G.  Hammond,  G. 

E.  Hand,  Third  Ward:  F.  W.  Hughes,  J.  j.  Fay. 
Fourth  Ward  :  Hugh  Flinn,  Thos.  Sullivan.  Fifth 
Ward :  W.  W,  Uerteld,  U.  T.  Howe.  Sixth  Ward : 
E.  Prentis,  L.  Bishop.  Seventh  Ward:  J,  W. 
Moore,  J.  Reno.  Eighth  Ward :  S,  Martin,  L. 
MahoJi. 

1853,  First  Ward:  C,  Byram,  S.  Barstow,  Sec- 
ond Ward:  J.  P.  C.  Emmons,  C.  I,  Walker.  Third 
Ward:  L.  Bishop.  F.  W,  Hughes.  Fourth  Ward: 
J.  M.  Davis,  Hugh  FHnn.  Filth  Ward:  P.  M-  Mc- 
Noah.  W.  W.  Defield.  Sixth  Ward:  James  F'enton, 
E.  Prentis.  Seventh  Ward:  F,  Ruehle,  J.  W. 
Moore.    Eighth  Ward :  J.  Clancy,  S.  Martin. 

1854,  First  Ward:  ,S.  Barstow,  C.  Byram.  Second 
Ward:  C.  I.  Walker,  J.  P.  C.  Emmons.  Third 
Ward:  J.  V.  Campbell,  L.  Bishop.  Fourth  Ward: 
Hugh  Flinn,  J.  M.  Davis.  Fifth  Ward:  D.  B, 
Duffield,    P.    M.    McNoah,      Sixth    Ward:    J.  S. 
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Farrand,  James  Fentoii.  Seventh  Ward:  R.  D. 
Hiil.  F.  Ruehle.  Eighth  Ward :  Wm.  Buchanan, 
J.  Clancy. 

1855.  First  Ward:  Charles.  By  ram,  E.  C.Walker. 
Second  Ward:  James  A.  Brown,  C.  I.  Walker. 
Third  Ward:  Levi  Bishop,  James  V.  Campbell. 
Fourth  Ward:  John  M.  Davis,  Hugh  Flinn.  Fifth 
Ward :  D.  B.  Uuffield,  Lewis  Allen.  Sixth  Ward : 
J.  J.  Bagley,  J.  S.  Farrand.  Seventh  Ward :  D.  C. 
Frazer,  Rodney  D.  Hill.  Eighth  Ward:  Chas. 
Dupont,  Wm.  Buchanan. 

1856.  First  Ward:  E.  C.  Walker,  C.  Byram. 
Second  Ward;  J.  C.  Warner,  J,  A.  Brown.  Third 
Ward:  J.  V.  Campbell,  L.  Bishop,  Fourth  Ward: 
C.  C.  Jackson,  J,  M.  Davis.  Fifth  Ward :  D.  B. 
Duifield,  E.  Shepard.  Sixth  Ward:  M.  V.  Chris- 
tian,  J.  J.  Bagley.  Seventh  Ward :  W.  D.  Wilkins, 
U.  C.  Frazer.  Eighth  Ward:  William  Ryan,  C, 
Dupont. 

1857.  First  Ward  :  Charles  Byram,  Edward  C, 
Walker.  Second  Ward ;  James  A.  Brown,  Jared  C. 
Warner.  Third  Ward:  Levi  Bishop,  James  V. 
Campbell.  Fourth  Ward  :  John  M.  Davis,  C,  C. 
Jackson,  A.  T.  Campau.  Fifth  Ward :  D.  B.  Duf- 
field,  E.  Shepard.  Sixth  Ward  :  J.  J.  Bagley,  M,  P. 
Christian.  Seventh  Ward  :  David  C.  Frazer,  W.D. 
Wilkins.  Eighth  Ward :  Charles  Dupont,  William 
Ryan.  Ninth  Ward :  Chris,  Reeve,  M.  F.  Dickin- 
son.    Tenth  Ward  :  Thos.  M.  Cook.  Henry  Zender. 

1838,  First  Ward:  Edward  Batwell,  E.  C.Walker. 
Second  Ward  :  H.  C,  Kibbee.  Jared  C.  Warner. 
Third  Ward:  L,  Bishop,  A.  S.  Williams.  Fourth 
Ward:  John  B,  Palmer,  A.  T.  Campau.  Fifth 
Ward:  D.  B.  Duffield,  E.  Shepard.  Sixth  Ward: 
S.  T.  Douglas,  M.  P.  Christian.  Seventh  Ward  : 
L.  H.  Cobb,  W.  D.  Wilkins,  Eighth  Ward :  J. 
O'Connell,  William  Ryan,  Ninth  Ward :  Levi  E. 
T-tsen.  Thomas  Ledbeater.  Tenth  Ward:  J,  N. 
Elbert,  James  Dubois. 

1859,  First  Ward:  D.  B.  Duffield,  E.  Batwell. 
Second  Ward :  J.  C.  Warner,  H.  C  Kibbee.  Third 
Ward  :  William  A.  Moore,  William  Baton.  Fourth 
Ward  :  E.  Hal!.  J.  B.  Palmer.  Fifth  Ward:  H.  M. 
Cheever,  E.  Shepard.  Sixth  Ward  :  H.  E.  Baker, 
S.  T.  Douglas.  Seventh  Ward  :  W.  D.  Wilkins, 
L.  H.  Cobb.  Eighth  W^rd ;  James  Leddy.  J. 
O'Connell,  Ninth  Ward  :  L,  E.  Dolsen,  Thos.  Led- 
beater, S.  C.  Case.  Tenth  Ward:  James  Dubois, 
J.  N.  Elbert. 

i860.  First  Ward:  D.  B.  Duffield,  John  Hosmer. 
Second  Ward :  H.  C.  Kibbee,  J.  C.  Warner.  Third 
Ward ;  W.  A.  Moore,  William  Warner.  Fourth 
Ward:  E.  Hall,  A.  Wuerth.  Fifth  Ward:  E. 
Shepard,  H.  M.  Cheever.  Sixth  Ward:  H.  E. 
Baker,  W.  W.  Wilcox,  William  Bond,  Seventh 
Ward  :  W.  D.  Wilkins,  Lucretius  H.  Cobb.  Eighth 
Ward :    John    O'Connell,    James    Leddy.      Ninth 
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Ward:  Levi  E,  Dolsen,  Sidney  C.  Case.  Tenth 
Ward  :  J.  N.  Elbert,  Leverett  B.  Walker. 

1861,  First  Ward  :  William  A.  Moore,  John  Hos- 
mer. Second  Ward  :  Watson  B.  Smith,  Henry  C. 
Kibbee.  Third  Ward  :  Francis  Raymond,  William 
Warner.  Fourth  Ward  :  F,  Pramstaller,  Alois 
Wuerth.  Fifth  Ward  :  H.  S.  Roberts,  A.  P.  Moor- 
man, Edward  Shepard,  Sixth  Ward;  Edmund 
Hall,  William  Bond.  Seveulh  Ward  :  William  1), 
Wilkins,  L.  If.  Cobb.  Eighth  Ward  :  James  Leddy, 
John  O'Connell.  Ninth  Ward  :  Herbert  Adams, 
Levi  E.  Dolsen.  Tenth  Ward  :  R,  S,  Dillon,  L,  li. 
Walker. 

1862,  First  Ward:  W.  A.  Moore,  John  Hosmer. 
Second  Ward  :  Watson  B.  Smith,  N.  B.  Carpenter, 
G.  A.  Wilcox.  Third  Ward :  W.  Warner,  John 
T,  Meldrum.  Fourth  Ward  :  John  C.  Gorton,  Wil- 
liam (Iray.  Fifth  Ward :  A.  P.  Moorman,  R.  W, 
King,  H.  C.  Knight.  Sixth  Ward:  E.  Hall,  Wil- 
liam Bond.  Seventh  Ward;  J.  S.  Newberry,  T. 
McCarthy,  Eighth  Waid :  James  Leddy,  James 
F.  Foxen.  Ninth  Ward  ;  H.  Adams,  D.  Fox,  John 
Mulry.  Tenth  Ward ;  R.  S.  Dillon,  James  A.  Bailey, 

1863,  Fir.st  Ward:  W.  A.  Moore,  John  Hosmer. 
Second  Ward;  George  A.  Wilcox,  T.  H.  Hartwell, 
Third  Ward  :  John  T,  Meldrum,  John  Ward. 
Fourth  Ward ;  Joseph  Kuhn,  James  D.  Weir.    Fifth 

.Ward:  Henry  C.  Knight,  R.  W.  King.  Sixth 
Ward  :  William  Bond.  E.  W.  Meddaugh.  Seventh 
Ward:  T.  McCarthy,  Wm.  P.  Wells.  Eighth 
W^d  :  James  B.  Foxen,  \Vm.  Buchanan.  Ninth 
Ward:  Levi  E.  Dolsen,  D.  M.  Richardson.  Tenth 
Ward :  Jas.  A.  Bailey,  A.  C.  Woodcock. 

1864,  First  Ward ;  W.  A.  Moore,  W.  A.  Butler. 
Second  Ward:  T.  H.  Hartwell,  C.  I.  Walker. 
Third  Ward:  John  Ward,  Enos  R,  Matthews. 
Fourth  Ward:  J.  D.  Weir,  Sidney  D.  Miller.  Fifth 
Ward :  R.  W.  King,  Ervin  Palmer.  Sixth  Ward : 
E.  W.  Meddaugh.  Browse  T.  Prentis.  Seventh 
Ward  :  William  P.  Weils,  W.  D.  Wilkins.  Eighth 
Ward;  James  B.  Foxen.  Wm.  Buchanan.  Ninth 
Ward  :  D.  M.  Richardson,  Thos.  Sanford.  Tenth 
Ward  :  J.  A.  Bailey,  A,  C.  Woodcock. 

186;,  First  Ward:  W.  A.  Butler,  T.  D.  Hawley. 
Second  Ward:  T.  H.  Hartwell,  C.  1.  Walker. 
Third  Ward:  E.  R.  Matthews,  Herman  KieEer. 
Fourth  Ward  :  S.  D.  Miller.  Wm.  N.  Ladue.  Fifth 
Ward:  R.  W.  King,  E.  Palmer.  Sixth  Ward;  B. 
T.  Prentis,  Charles  B.  James.  Seventh  Ward  ;  W. 
D.  Wilkins,  John  Caspary.  Eighth  Ward  :  James 
B.  Foxen,  Wm.  Buchanan.  Ninth  Ward  ;  T,  San- 
ford, James  Gaynor.  Tenth  Ward :  J.  A.  Bailey, 
John  Kendall. 

1866,  First  Ward:  T.  D.  Hawley.  J.  M.  B,  SiH. 
Second  Ward  :  T.  H.  Hartwell,  G.  W.  Osborn, 
Third  Ward:  H.  Kiefer,  G.  M.  Rich.  Fourth 
Ward  :  W.  N.  Ladue,  A.  Stuite.     Fifth  Ward  :  R- 
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W.  King,  E.  Palmer.  Sixth  Ward ;  C.  B.  James, 
i',.  O.  Robinson.  Seventh  Ward:  J.  Caspar^,  W. 
D.  Wilkins.  Eighth  Ward;  W.  Buchanan,  R.  Mul- 
laney.  Ninth  Ward :  J,  Gaynor,  J.  N.  Moore. 
Tenth  Ward  i  J.  Kendall,  J.  A.  Bailey. 

1867,  First  Ward:  J.  M.  B.  Sill.  Jas.  A.  Brown. 
Second  Ward :  S.  15.  McCracken,  D.  O.  Fiirrantl. 
Third  Ward:  G.  M.  Rich,  Henry  Langley.  Fonnh 
Ward:  A.  Stutie,  James  A.  Venn.  Filth  Ward: 
R.  W.  Kins.  Ervin  I'alniiT.  Sixth  Ward;  C.  0. 
Robinson,  Mark  Klaiiigan.  Seventh  Ward:  W.  1). 
Wilkins,  John  Caspary.  Eighth  Ward:  K.  Mul- 
laney.  W.  Buchanan.  Ninth  Ward:  John  Line. 
I.  M.  Moore,  Tenth  Ward:  J.  A.  Bailey.  J.  Ken- 
■  l.ill. 

1868,  First  Ward ;  J.  A.  Brown,  Jas.  M.  Welch. 
Second  Ward;  1).  O.  Farrand,  Charles  K.  Backus. 
Third  Ward:  H.  Langley,  George  M.  Rich.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  A.  \"enn,  J,  W.  Romeyn,  Fifth  Ward : 
R.  W.  King,  n,  W.  Brooks,  Sl.>:th  W^ard  :  Mark 
I'lanigan,  O.  Bourke.  Seventh  Ward :  J.  Caspary, 
W.  b.  Wilkins,  Eighth  Ward:  W.  Buchanan, 
Charles  E.  Schumm,  F.  W.  Hughes.  Ninth  Ward  : 
John  Love,  James  Ualy,  Tenth  Ward :  J,  Kendall, 
J.  A.  Bailey. 

1869,  First  War.I  :  J.  M.  Welch,  J.  A.  Brown. 
Second  Ward:  I).  O.  Farrand,  C.  K.  Backus. 
Third  Ward  :  G.  M,  Rich,  W.  Y.  Rmnney.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J.  W.  Romeyn,  J.  A.  Venn.  Fifth  Ward  : 
D.  W.  Brooks,  R.  W.  King.  Smh  Wartl :  M. 
Flanigan,  O.  Bourke.  Seventh  Ward  :  W,  D.  Wil- 
kins, S.  D.  Miller.  Eighth  Ward :  C.  E.  Si:humm. 
J.  Finnegan.  Ninth  Ward:  J.  Daly,  J.  W.  Bart- 
iett.    Tenth  Ward  :  J,  A,  Bailey,  F.  J.  Watson. 

1870,  First  Ward:  J,  A,  Brown,  J.  M.Welch. 
Second  Ward :  D.  0.  Farrand.  C,  K.  Backus.  Third 
Ward:  W.  Y.  Rumney,  J.  R.  McGrath.  Fourth 
Ward  :  J,  A.  Venn,  J.  W.  Romeyn.  Fifth  Ward  : 
li.  W.  King.  D.  W.  Brooks.  Si.\th  Ward:  M. 
■■"lanigan.  O.  Bourke.  Seventh  Ward :  S.  D.  Miller. 
W.  D.  Wilkins,  Eighth  Ward;  J.  Finnegan.  J. 
.Monaghan.  Ninth  Ward :  J.  W.  Bartlett.  A.  Bauer, 
Tenth  Ward  :  F.  J.  Watson.  P.  Van  Damme. 

1871,  First  Ward:  J.  M.  Welch.  C.Hunt.  Second 
Ward  :  C.  K.  Backus.  D.  O.  Farrand.  Third  Ward : 
J.  R.  McGrath,  W.  Y,  Rumney.  Fourth  Ward : 
J.  W.  Romeyn,  C.  J.  Reilly.  Fifth  Ward;  D.  W. 
Brooks.  R.  W.  King.  Sixth  Ward :  O.  Bourke,  M. 
!■  lanigan.  Seventh  Ward :  W:  D.  Wilkins,  R.  E. 
Roberts.  Eighth  Ward :  J.  Monaghan.  J.  Finnegan, 
Ninth  Ward:  A.  Bauer,  W.  C,  Colburn.  Tenth 
Ward :  P.  Van  Uamme,  J.  A.  Berry. 

1872,  First  Ward :  C,  Hunt.  W,  Jennison.  Second 
Ward :  D.  O.  Farrand,  C,  K,  Backus.  Third  Ward : 
W.  Y,  Rumney,  G.  S.  Goodale,  Fourth  Ward  :  C, 
J.  Reilly,  G.  B.  Hall.  Fifth  Ward:  R,  W.  King, 
A.  H.  Wilkinson,     Siyh    Ward.    M.    Flanigan.  J. 


Flinterman,  Seventh  Ward:  R,  E,  Roberts,  W.D, 
Wilkins.  Eighth  Ward  :  J,  Finnegan,  T.  McGrath. 
Ninth  Ward:  W.  C.  Colburn,  J.  Ford.  Tenth 
Ward  :  J,  A.  Berry,  J.  D.  Weir. 

1873.  First  Ward  :  W.  Jennison,  A.  G.  Lindsay. 
Second  Ward  :  C.  K.  Backus,  G.  S.  Davis.  Third 
Ward :  G.  S.  Goodale,  W,  Y.  Rumney.  Fourth 
Ward  :  G,  B.  Hall,  C,  Raseman.  Fifth  Ward :  A. 
H.  Wilkinson,  J.  W.  McGrath,  Sixth  Ward :  J. 
Flinterman,  M.  Flanigan.  Seventh  Ward:  W,  D. 
Wilkins,  H.  Z.  Potter.  Eighth  Ward  ;  T.  McGrath. 
J,  Martin,  Ninth  Ward :  J.  Ford,  W.  C.  Colburn. 
Tenth  Ward  :  J.  D.  Weir,  J.  A.  Berry. 

1874.  First  Ward:  A.  G.  Lindsay,  W.  M.  Lilli- 
bridge.  Second  Ward ;  G,  S.  Davis.  G.  W.  Balrh. 
Third  Ward:  W.  Y.  Rumney,  R.  R.  Lansing. 
Fourth  Ward  :  C.  Raseman.  J.  W.  Romeyn.  Fifth 
Ward  :  J.  W.  Mctlrath,  J.  T.  Liggett.  Sixth  Ward : 
M.  Flanigan.  J.  W.  Strong,  Seventh  Ward  :  H.  Z. 
Potter,  W,  D,  Wilkins.  Eighth  Ward :  J.  Martin. 
T.  McGrath.  Ninth  \Vard :  W.  C.  Colburn.  J.  W. 
Batchelder.  Tenth  Ward  :  J.  Collum,  H,  Plass,  Jr. 
Twelfth  Ward.  A,  E.  Hamlin.  F.  I'eavey. 

1875.  First  Ward  :  A.  (;.  Lindsay,  W.  M.  LiUi- 
bridge.  Second  Ward  :  George  W.  Balch.  Thos.  L. 
Grant.  Third  Ward ;  R.  R.  Lansing,  W.  Y.  Rum- 
ney. Fourth  Ward  :  J.  W,  Romeyn,  Jos.  Fuiikc. 
Fifth  Ward  :  J,  T,  Liggett.  J.  W.  McGrath.  Sixth 
Ward  :  J.  W.  Strong.  D.  J.  Workum.  Seventh 
Ward :  W.  D,  Wilkins,  H,  7..  Potter.  Eighth 
Ward  :  T.  McGrath.  J.  J.  Martin.  Ninth  Ward : 
J.  W.  Batchelder,  John  Dick.  Tenth  Ward  :  H. 
Plass,  Jr.,  B.  Altenbrandt.  Twelfth  Ward:  F. 
Peavey,  J.  T,  Maloney. 

1876.  First  Ward:  A.  G,  Lindsay,  Alvin  C.  Burt. 
Second  Ward  :  G.  W.  Balch,  T.  L.  tkant.  Third 
Ward :  W,  Y.  Rumney.  J.  H.  Carstens.  Fourth 
Ward:  Joseph  Funke.  Henry  F,  Lyster.  Fifth 
Ward  :  J,  T,  Liggett,  J.  W.  McGrath.  Sixth  Ward  : 
D.  J.  Workum,  W.  Bond.  Seventh  \Vard  :  W.  D. 
Wilkins,  R.  E.  Roberts,  H.  Z.  Potter.  Eighth 
Ward :  T.  McGrath,  J.  J.  Martin.  Ninth  Ward  : 
John  Dick,  J.  Nicholson.  Tenth  Ward  :  B.  Alten- 
brandt, F.  S.  Clirardin.  Twelfth  Ward  :  F.  Peavey, 
S.  Earned.  J.  T.  Maloney. 

1877.  First  Ward  :  A.  C.  Burt,  A.  Chesebrough, 
Second  Ward  :  G.  W.  Balch,  A,  Borrowman.  Third 
Ward :  J.  H.  Carstens,  W.  Y.  Rumney.  P.  J.  D. 
Van  Dyke.  Fourth  Ward  :  H,  F.  Lyster,  J.  Funke. 
Fifth  Ward:  J.  T.  Liggett,  A.  J.  Brow.  Sixth  Ward: 
W.  Bond,  C,  A.  Kent,  Seventh  Ward  :  R.  E,  Rob- 
erts, Freeman  Norvell.  Eighth  Ward  :  T.  McGrath, 
John  Considine.  Ninth  Ward:  J.  Nicholson,  J. 
Dick.  Tenth  Ward:  F.  S.  Girardin,  W.  N.  Ladue. 
Eleventh  Ward :  Adam  Simpson,  H.  Relf,  Twelfth 
Ward :  Sylvester  teamed.  F.  Folsom.  Thirteenth 
Ward  ;  A.  Valentine,  C.  K.  Trombly. 
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(878,  First  Ward:  A,  Chesi;brough,  A.  C.  Burt. 
Second  Ward:  A.  Borrowman,  Richard  DoRan. 
Third  Ward  i  Horatio  (;.  Jones,  P.  J.  D.  Van  Dyke. 
Fourth  Ward  :  J.  Funke,  J.  S.  Schmittdiel.  Fifth 
Ward  ;  A.  J.  Brow,  John  J.  Speed.  Sixth  Ward : 
C.  A.  Kent.  Adam  K.  Bloom.  Seventh  Ward:  F. 
Norvell,  R.  I-:.  Roberts.  Eighth  Ward;  J.  Consi- 
dine.  Michael  Firnane.  Ninth  Ward;  J.  Dick.  J. 
Nicholson,  Tenth  Ward :  W.  N.  Ladue,  James 
O'Neil,  Eleventh  Ward :  A,  Simpson,  H.  Keif. 
Twelfth  Ward  :  F.  Folsom,  S.  Larned.  Thirteenth 
Ward  ;  A.  Valentine,  C.  K.  Trombly. 

1879,  First  Ward  ;  A.  C.  Burt,  A.  Chesebrough. 
Second  Ward:  R.  DoRan,  George  Baradale.  Third 
Ward ;  P.  J.  D.  Van  Dyke.  H.  G.  Jones.  Fourth 
Ward  ;  J.  -S.  Schmittdiel,  J,  Funkc.  Fifth  Ward ; 
J.  J.  Speed,  A.  J.  Brow.  Siwh  Ward  ;  A.  K.  Bloom, 
C.  A.  Kent.  Seventh  Ward  :  R.  E.  lioberts.  John 
B.  Todenbier.  Eighth  Ward :  M.  Firnane,  David 
Gorman.  Ninth  Ward :  J.  Nicholson,  P.  Mother- 
sill.  Tenth  Ward:  J.  O'Neil,  Joseph  D.  Sutton. 
Eleventh  Ward;  H.  Reif.  A.  Simpson.  Twelfth 
Ward  ;  S.  Lamed,  W.  R,  Montgomery.  Thirteenth 
Ward :  C.  K.  Trombly,  A.  Valentine. 

i88o.  First  Ward:  A.  Chesebrough,  O.  L.Kin- 
ney. Second  Ward  :  (leorge  Baradale,  T.  F.  Kerr. 
ThinJ  Ward  :  H.  G,  Jones,  J.  H.  Carstens.  Fourth 
Ward ;  J.  S.  Schmittdiel.  J.  Funke.  Fifth  Ward  : 
A.  J.  Brow,  G.  R.  Angell.  Sixth  ^Vatd :  C,  A. 
Kent,  C.  S.  Jack.  Seventh  Ward  :  C,  Schulte.  W. 
A.Owen,  L.  S.  Trowbridge.  Eighth  Ward:  M. 
F~irnane,  D.  Gorman.  Ninth  Warti:  P.  MothersHi, 
T.  J.  Craft.  Tenth  Ward :  J.  D.  Sutton,  W.  R. 
Dunn.  Eleventh  Ward :  H.  Reif.  A.  Simpson. 
Twelfth  Ward :  W.  R.  MontgomeO'.  F.  Folsom. 
Thirteenth  Ward  :  A.  Valentine,  T.  C.  Metz. 

First  Half  of  1881. 
First  Ward  :  O,  L.  Kinney,  H.  A.  Harmon.     Sec- 
ond Ward  :    T.  Y.  Kerr.   A.  Grant.     Third   Ward  : 
J.  H.  Carstens,  H.  G.  Jones.     Fourth  Ward  :  J.  S, 
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Schmittdiel,  C.  Rischert.  Fifth  Ward:  G,  K, 
Angell.  J.  P.  Gilmore.  Sixth  Ward  :  C.  S.  Jark, 
C.  A.  Kent.  Seventh  Ward  :  \..  S.  Trowbridge, 
C  Schulte.  Eighth  Ward :  M.  Firnane.  D.  Gor- 
man. Ninth  Ward:  T.  J.  Craft.  I>.  Mothersill. 
Tenth  Ward  :  W.  R.  Dnim,  J.  Johnston.  Eleventh 
Ward :  H,  Reif,  A.  Simjjson.  Twelfth  Ward :  l'. 
FoLsom,  A.  J.  Brow.  Thirteenth  Ward:  T,  C. 
Metz,  C.  K.  Trombly. 

At  large,  July.  1881,  to  July,  1883  :  G.  R.  Angtll. 
Magnus  liutzel,  T.  J.  Craft.  N.  CSailagher.  L,  l'. 
Grifhn.  W.  N,  Hailmann,  James  Johnston,  S,  C. 
Karrer,  J.  W.  Romeyn,  L.  S.  Trowbridge,  C.  I. 
Walker,  C.  E.  Warner. 

Early  in  1882  Mr.  Johaston  died  and  Mr.  Hail- 
mann resigned,  and  the  council  appointed  as  tlicii- 
successors  Augustus  Kohns  and  G.  R.  Thomas. 

At  the  spring'  election  in  i8S3the  following  in- 
spectors were  chosen  for  terms  of  four  years  eacli : 
Geor^je  Gartner,  J.  A.  Hickey.  II.  W.  Candler,  C,  1 1. 
Mills,  H.  A.  Harmon,  and  A.  (Irosfield ;  and  in  July, 
1883,  the  board  was  composed  of  the  persons  just 
named  and  G.  R.  Angell,^  T.  J.  Craft.  C.  I.  Walker. 
N.  <.}allagher,  S.  C.  Karrer,  and  Ci.  R.  'I'homas,  tlic 
last  named  jjerson  having  been  appointed  by  the 
coimcil  in  the  place  of  L.  S.  Trowbridge  who  re- 
signed. 

In  August.  1883.  Mr.  Karrer  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  C.  E.  Warner. 

The  inspectors  serving  in  1885  and  1S86  wtrt  : 
John  B.  Todenbier,  H.W.Candler,  Thomas  F.  Hal- 
loran,  Geo.  H.  Fowler,  Geo.  Gartner,  A.  Grosfield, 
H.  A.  Harmon,  J.  A.  Hickey,  C.  H.  Mills,  H.  J.  A. 
Letekcr.  C.  I.  Walker.  W.  V.  Moore. 

The  inspect()rs  for  1 887  were  :  John  B.  Todenbier, 
Thos.  F.  Halioran,  Cleo.  H.  Fowler,  H.  J.  A.  Leteker, 
C.  I.  Walker.  W.  V.  Moore,  J.  A.  Hickey,  G.  Dulf 
Stewart,  H.  H.  Dickinson.  Herachel  Whittaker.C.  J. 
OFlynn.  Wm.  Voigt. 

In  1888  the  inspectors  were  the  same,  except  chat 
J.  H.  Brewster  took  the  place  of  J.  A.  Hickey. 
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CHAPTER     L  X  X  V  I . 


THE    i'UBIJC    IJISRAKY. 


Thfs  valuable  and  increasingly  popular  instiiu- 
tion  was  wholly  supported  up  to  [88[  by  the  fines 
and  penalties  collected  in  criminal  cases  in  the  sev- 
eral courts.  The  clause  in  the  State  constitution  of 
1835  directing  the  appropriation  of  such  moneys  for 
district  libraries  was  introduced  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  by  E.  D.  Ellis.  No  effort,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  obtain  any  of  these  fines  for 
libraries  until  January  8,  1842,  when,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  old  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  on 
motion  of  John  Farmer,  it  was 


moved  tor  a  committee  of  three  to  a 
amount  of  funds  belonging  to  the  board,  heretofore 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county;  and  on  August 
7,  1842,  I63.14  was  received  from  the  county  treas- 
urer as  the  city's  proportion  of  the  fines.  The 
whole  subject  of  fines,  including  the  question  of 
what  was  meant  by  clear  proceeds  from  fines  and 
recognizances,  was  gone  over  by  a  committee  in 
August  and  September,  1842.  How  the  city's  share 
of  the  fines  should  be  ascertained  and  obtained  was 
evidc:illy  a  knotty  question;   but   the  board  perse- 


On  June 
constituted 


16  following,  at  a  meeting  of  the  newly 
Board  of  Education,  John  S.  Abbott 


vcred,  and  on  March  iS,  1844,  Messrs.  Farmer, 
Taylor,  and  Robb  were  appointed  a  "committee  to 
ascertain  amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  under  the 
penal  laws  accruing  to  this  board."  The  committee 
worked  energetically,  and  from  this  time  small 
amounts  were  obtained  quite  regularly. 

In  1859,  under  the  pressure  of  the  daily  increasing 
of  the  public  schools  for  books  of  refer- 
maps,   etc.,   the   attention   of   the   Board    of 
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Education  was  especially  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  on  April  21  a  resolution  was  offered  by  H.  E. 
Baker  "  fur  a  committee  of  three  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  relative  to  the  payment  into  the  County  Treas- 
ury of  tines  from  the  different  Justices' Courts  of 
the  county:  and  whether  this  board  receives  its 
proper  share  of  such  fines."  Messrs.  Baker.  Hall, 
and  Cheever  were  appointed  as  such  committee. 
On  July  9  Mr.  Baker  presented  a  report  showing 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  diverted  from 
its  proper  channel,  and  recommending  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  collect  it.  Accordingly 
Edmund  Hall  and  H.  E.  Baker  were  appointed  to 
take  means  to  secure  the  tines  accruing  in  the 
Police  Court. 

A  suit  was  instituted,  and  on  Julys,  i860,  Mr. 
Hall  reported  that  tiie  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
that  the  amounts  in  question  collected  during  the 
previous  five  years  belonged  to  the  library  fimd  of 
the  county,  and  that  about  three  fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  $17,000  belonged  to  the  city.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  the  decision,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  on  November  12,  i860,  it  wasdirected  that 
'•  Recitation  Room  No.  3  be  fitted  up  with  a  lamp, 
centre  table,  chairs,  and  book  shelves  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  and  Teachers,  as  a  library  and  commit- 
tee room,"  This  room  was  in  the  second  story  of 
the  old  Capitol. 

The  committee  continued  their  investigation  and 
efforts,  and  on  March +,  1861,  reported  that  they 
had  made  settlement  with  the  county  by  which  the 
library  would  receive  about  $7,000.  On  May  6  fol- 
lowing an  account  was  ordered  to  be  kept  of  receipts 
for  the  fund,  and  on  May  18.  1863,  it  was  resolved 
to  provide  accommodations  for  a  "  district  library." 
On  November  s  the  library  committee  presented  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed librar>-.  Preparations  went  forward,  and  on 
March  25, 1865,  it  was  formally  opened  in  the  first 
story  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  addresses  delivered  by 
C.  I.  Walker  and  W.  P.  Wells.  At  this  time  the 
library  was  used  only  for  consultation,  but  on  May 
2,  1865,  it  was  opened  for  circulation  as  well. 

In  1867  an  additional  room  in  the  second  story 
was  fitted  up,  and  the  same  year  the  library  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  board  was  entitled  to  the 
fines  inflicted  at  the  Central  Station  Court.  On 
October  26,  they  made  a  formal  demand  for  amounts 
due,  but  was  refused.  Suit  was  brought,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  October  zo,  1868,  decided  that 
these  fines  also  belonged  to  the  county  library  fund. 
Another  large  addition  was  thus  made  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  library. 

In  1870  a  brick  addition  for  library  purposes  was 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Capitol  ;  and  on 
March  20,  1871,  it  was  opened  for  use.  It  became 
evident  almost  immediately  that  the  new  quarters 
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could  accommodate  the  library  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  on  June  9,  1871,  the  board  petitioned  the 
Common  Council  to  grant  them  the  old  City  Hall 
to  be  fitted  up  as  a  Public  Library,  and  on  July  1 8 
the  council  granted  the  request. 

Plans  for  remodelling  were  prepared,  but  the  ex- 
pense, it  was  found,  would  be  so  great  that  the  erec- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  building  was  deemed  a 
better  policy.  Public  opinion  seemed  to  favor  some 
other  site,  and  finally,  on  March  13,  1872.  the  coun- 
cil gave  the  board  a  fifty-year  lease  of  Centre  Park. 
The  lease  was  confirmed  by  the  council  sitting  as  a 
Land  Board  on  May  2i.  1872.  and  the  Board  of 
Education  then  gave  up  its  right  to  the  old  City 
Hall.  Doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  council  to  make  the  lease,  and  a  suit  was 
instituted  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  park  as  a  site 
for  the  library  building;  but  in  April,  1873,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  council. 

On  March  27,  1873,  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  raising  of  $150,00010  erect  a  building  on  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Estimates.  In  April  that 
board  was  asked  to  include  in  its  estimates  the  sum 
of  $125,000.  in  installments  covering  three  years; 
but  declined.  In  the  following  year  a  request  for 
1125,000  tn  be  raised,  as  provided  by  the  Ac:,  w.i'i 
acceded  to.  On  August  24,  1 874.  the  plans  of  Brush 
&  Smith  for  a  building  were  adopted.  Bids  tor 
construction  were  invited,  but  the  lowest  bid  was 
nearly  830,000  more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  both  building  and  furniture.  The  plan  was  there- 
fore modified  by  omitting  a  large  and  ornamental 
tower,  and  two  rooms  connected  with  it,  also  the 
stone  steps,  and  floors  in  the  upper  galleries. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  May  29,  1875- 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  James  W.  Romeyn 
and  Duane  Doty,  and  there  was  also  a  procession  of 
Knights  Templars,  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Pelouze  and  High  School  Cadets,  and  city  olficers. 
On  January  22,  1877.  the  building  was  formally 
dedicated,  addresses  being  delivered  by  J.  T.  Lig- 
gett and  several  others. 

The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was  |i24,ooo.  Its 
size  is  sixiy-four  by  eighty  feet.  In  addition  to  its 
floor  room  eich  of  the  four  gallerie--  is  calculated  to 
contain  twenty  alcoves  with  space  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  \olumes  OriginalH  but  one 
gallery  was  completed  of  the  others  one  was  fin 
ished  in  1878  another  in  1882  and  there  is  still 
room  (or  one  more 

An  addition  to  the  building  fifty  by  suty  feet 
and  three  stories  hgh  uill  be  completed  du^n^ 
1885  at  a  cost  of  abjut  $3-'  o°o  The  rooms  m  the 
first  stor)  will  be  hre  and  damp  proof  and  will  he 
used  forabindery,and  for  the  storage  of  valuable 
manuscripts  and  documents;  the  second  story  will 
be  used  for  reading  and  study  rooms  and  offices ; 
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the  third  story  will  be  devoted  to  : 
other  uses  as  seem  desirable. 
The  receipts  from  fines  for  the  ; 
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Under  the  Act  ot  i88r,  providing:  for  a  special  tax 
for  library  purposes,  there  was  received  the  first 
year  the  sum  of  $15,170,  and  as  the  tax  is  made 
obligatory,  a  successful  financial  future  is  well 
assured. 

The  library  is  primarily  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  originally  managed  by 
a  committee  of  the  board,  and  all  books  were 
selected  subject  to  their  approval.  By  Act  of  March 
31,  1871,  the  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  transfer  the  library  to 
their  care;  the  board  to  consist  of  six  persons,  the 
first  members  to  be  chosen  for  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  years  ;  one  member  to  be  elected  yearly 
thereafter  for  the  tei-m  of  six  years,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  be  a  member  e.x-officio. 

No  action  was  taken  under  this  Act,  and  mean- 
lime  ten  years  passed  away,  and  the  funds  received 
(rom  fines  so  diminished  in  amount  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  library  became  a  burden  to  the 
hoard.  They  then  became  willing  to  share  their 
responsibility,  and  with  their  approval,  on  March  11, 
i88i,an  Act  embodying  substantially  the  same  pro- 
visions as  that  of  1871  was  passed,  with  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  a  city  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one 
mill  on  each  hundred  dollars  should  be  yearly  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  library.  Under  this  Act,  on 
December  27,  1880.  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed the  following  library  commissioners :  J.  V. 
Campbell,  for  six  years ;  C.  \'.  N.  Lothrop.  for  five 
years  ;  A.  Chesebrough,  for  four  years ;  W.  D.  Wil- 
Ifins,  for  three  years  ;  H.  Kiefer,  for  two  years  :  and 
Alexander  Lewis,  for  one  year.  Their  duties  began 
on  January  28,  1881,  Mr.  Wilkins  died  the  last  of 
March,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  L.  Barbour. 
Mr.  Kiefer  resigned  in  August,  1883,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Magnus  Butzel. 

In  1885  Herbert  Bowen  azid  J.  A.  Marsh  sue 
ceeded  Messrs.  Lothrop  and  Chesebrough,  and  in 


1887  G.  S.  Hosmer  and  R.  S.  Willis  succeeded  J.A. 
Marsh  and  A.  Lewis. 

The  librarian  is  elected  yearly ;  the  salary  in  1883 
was  61,500.  Professor  Henry  Chancy,  while  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  served  also  as  librarian. 
After  March  20,  1871.  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the 
library,  and  continued  to  serve  until  April  9,  1878. 
He  possessed  rare  qualifications  for  the  position,  and 
the  institution  will  always  retain  evidences  of  his 
ability  and  zeal.  Rev.  M.  Hickey  was  his  successor, 
and  was  succeeded  April  12.  1880,  by  H.  Gillman. 
and  on  August  1.  1885.  was  followed  by  H.  M.  Utley. 
Begmning  with  a  librarian  and  one  assistant,  the 
force  has  gradually  increased,  until  in  1887  there 
were  employed  one  male  assistant,  L.  B.  Gilmore, 
at  6900  a  year,  and  eleven  lady  assistants,  with  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $350  to  $600  each. 

When  first  opened,  no  person  under  eighteen 
might  draw  books  from  the  library.  On  September 
4.  1871,  the  rules  were  amended  to  permit  persons 
over  fifteen  to  use  the  library.  Under  these  rules 
any  resident  of  the  city,  for  whom  some  approved 
person  becomes  security,  may  draw  books  upon  an 
agreement  being  signed  by  both  principal  and 
surety  to  abide  by  the  rules.  Only  one  book  may 
be  drawn  at  a  time.  Prior  to  March  20,  1871,  a 
ledger  account  was  Iiept  with  each  person  drawing 
books;  since  that  date  persons  wishing  to  draw 
books  fill  out  a  blank  slip,  furnished  by  the  board, 
with  the  name  of  the  book  wanted,  their  own  name 
and  residence,  and  from  their  library  card  the  page 
and  line  of  the  Record  Book  where  their  name  will 
be  found.  Each  person  drawing  books  is  furnished 
with  a  card  with  double  columns  for  date  of  draw- 
ing and  returning,  on  which,  as  a  booic  is  drawn  or 
returned,  the  date  of  the  transaction  is  stamped. 
Fourteen  days  is  the  ordinary  limit  for  which  a  book 
is  loaned,  but  on  giving  notice  when  it  is  drawn,  or 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  lapse  of  the  fourteen  days, 
it  may  be  retained  for  four  weeits.  If  no  notice  for 
renewal  is  given,  a  fine  of  two  cents  per  day  is  col- 
lected for  each  day  that  a  book  is  detained  without 
such  renewal. 

Works  of  reference,  elaborately  illustrated  books, 
and  other  volumes  of  special  value  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  building.  If  the  library  card  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  a  new  one  can  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  five  cents. 

On  the  evening  of  June  3,  1877,  the  hbrary  was 
entered  by  some  petty  thief  and  the  Registry  ot 
Patrons  and  slips  of  books  drawn  were  stolen.  >  i 
serious  loss  resulted,  but  a  new  Registry  of  Patrons 
was  required. 

The  library  at  first  was  open  only  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  9  P.  M.  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, On  February  10,  1866,  it  was  decided  to 
open  it  daily  from  4  to  8  P.  M,     After  it  was  moved 
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to  the  rear  of  the  Capitol,  it  was  kept  open  from 
A.M.  to  8  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  till  9  P.  m.  Sin 
November,  1883,  it  has  been  open  from  9  A.  M  I 

P.  M. 

!n  November,  1866,  eleven  hundred  and  fift>  f 
volumes  from  the  library  of  General  Cass  * 
donated  to  this  institution ;  and  in  October,    87 
the  old  Fire  Department  Society  gave  one  hu  d    d 
and  twenty-six  volumes,  the  remnant  of  their  I  b    ry 

After  the  demise  of  the  Young  Men's  Soc     > 
1882,  the  public  library  received  from  that  o  g 
zation  four  thousand  and  fifty  volumes,  also  an     bl 
bust  of    Lewis  Cass  and  six  oil   paintings    f 
presidents  of  the  society. 

During  1885  the  library  became  the  custod  E 
the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Societ  d 
and  of  the  library  of  the  Mechanics'  Society.  Tl 
property  of  the  Scientific  Association  was  pla  d 
charge  of  the  library  the  same  year,  and  is  a  m 
modated  in  the  second  story  of  the  addition  bulk 
in  1885.    It  is  open  to  visitors  every  day  from  2  to 

The  reading  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  addi- 
tion was  opened  March  i,  1886, 

During  the  summer  of  1881  the  library  was 
closed  for  several  weeks,  and  the  books  numbered ; 
they  were  also  newly  arranged,  and  an  entirely  new 
classification  adopted ;  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  a  free  reading-room,  supplied  with  the  leading 
periodicals,  was  opened. 

The  books  are  grouped  under  general  heads, 
embracing  almost  every  department  of  bibliography, 
including  almost  all  historical,  theological,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  subjects  and  general  literature. 
The  library  contains  many  rare,  curious,  and  ele- 
gantly illustrated  works,  with  a  creditable  collection 
of  French  and  German  authors 
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Among  the  rare  volumes  is  a  manuscript  of  vellum 

with  eight  full-page  and  fifteen  small  illuminated 

m'  '  t    es.     The  library  also  possesses  the  writir^ 

f       Augustine  in  the  form  of  a  veritable  •'  chained 

Ic       f  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  iron  fast- 

g       ill  attached ;  various  emblems  are  stamped 

h     binding.     Lord    Kingsborough's  "Mexican 

A     q      es"-is   one  of    its   treasures.     The  work 

b    krup  ed  its  learned  and  distinguished  author, 

d  ine  immense  volumes  reproduces  in  colors, 

h      nderful  minuteness,  the  relics  of  an  ancient 

d    Imost  forgotten  race. 

Th      catalogues  have  been  issued ;  those  of  1865 
d    868,  with  the  supplement  of  1871,  arearranged 
Iph  b    ically  by  authors'  names,  that  of  1877  by 
b]        only. 
A       alogue  of  fiction  and  juvenile  books  only 

ed  in  1886. 
T      growth  in  number  of  volumes,  and  the  use 
made  of  them,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 
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24,176 
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13.604 
37.703 
39.045 
40.358 
40.496 
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50,605 
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475 
1,114 

1,650 
2,466 
3.326 
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5-557 
6.759 
8.2.5 
9-355 


7-79" 
9.947 
11,399 
12.757 
13-839 
1 5-074 
16,420 
16,561 
10,678 


148,000 
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184.200 
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113.585 
116,93= 
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147,616 
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MERCHANTS  AND  TRADING. 

Detroit  was  founded  as  a  commercial  colony, 
and  her  merchants  would  belie  all  the  facts  and  tra- 
diiions  of  the  past  it  they  neglected  to  foster  a  com- 
mercial spirit  and  stretch  out  their  hands  for  trade. 
Those  who  organized  the  colony  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  lakes,  came  not  because  of  religious  perse- 
cution, nor  in  order  to  live  under  a  government  of 
their  choice:  money  and  adventure  were  the  objects 
they  sought.  When  Cadillac  founded  the  post,  he 
expected  to  have  full  control  of  the  trade :  but  no 
sooner  had  the  post  been  established  than  merchants 
and  trading  companies  began  their  intrigues  to 
possess  or  destroy  it.  Before  the  stockade  of  Fort 
Pontchartrain  was  fairly  completed,  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  ministers  broke  faith  with  Cadillac  by  granting 
to  the  Company  of  the  Colony  of  Canada  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  trade  at  Detroit.  That  company 
had  sought  this  right  even  before  the  colonists  were 
sent,  and  on  October  31,  1701,  under  orders  from 
France,  a  contract  was  made  with  them  at  Quebec 
which  gave  them  the  control  they  sought. 

Cadillac  first  heard  of  this  contract  on  July  18, 
1702.  Thus,  within  a  year.  lie  was  deprived  of  the 
ihief  advantage  of  the  post  he  liad  himself  planned 
;md  establislied.  The  trade  of  the  country,  and 
i:spccially  the  furs  of  this  region,  were  undoubtedly 
the  chief  objects  of  his  desire;  yet  at  one  blow  he 
was  dispossessed  of  these  emoluments,  as  the  terms 
of  the  company's  charter  prevented  his  trading 
upon  his  own  account.  The  company,  how'euer, 
were  to  complete  the  fort  and  keep  it  in  repair,  to 
pay  annually,  on  October  i,  six  thousand  livres 
towards  the  support  of  poor  settlers,  and  to  bear 
the  chief  expenses  of  the  transportation  of  articles 
for  use  of  the  garrison.  In  return  for  his  services 
and  efforts.  Cadillac  was  to  be  maintained  by  the 
fompany,  as  was  also  one  officer ;  the  rest  of  the 
.ijarrison  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king. 

Doubtless  because  of  his  protests  and  the  evident 
injustice  of  the  arrangement,  an  agreement  was 
soon  made  by  which  he  was  to  have  one  third  of 
the  commerce  of  the  |)ost ;  but  this  was  almost  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  an  agreement,  lasting  from 
'702  to  1704,  under  which  he  was  to  have  two 
thousand  franci  a  year  and  subsistence  for  himself 


and  family,  with  no  privilege  of  trade, — truly,  a 
beggarly  pittance  for  services  that  he  had  rendered 
and  could  still  perform. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  trading  company 
designed  to  promote  the  settlement  of  Detroit ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  a 
half-formed  purpose  to  so  manage  as  that  the  settle- 
ment should  die  through  the  mismanagement  of  its 

The  Montreal  merchants  were  jealous  of  the  post, 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  destroy  it  and  disperse 
the  colony.  They  were  aided  in  their  endeavors  by 
the  Jesuits.  In  addition  to  these  embarrassments, 
the  resources  of  the  company  were  so  meagre  and 
their  plans  so  chimerical,  that  the  infant  colony  was 
nearly  strangled  by  the  one  that  should  have  been 
its  nurse  and  protector. 

The  directors  of  the  company  sent  out  commis- 
sioners, who  charged  so  exorbitantly  for  their  goods, 
and  |jaid  so  little  for  furs,  that  the  Indians  were 
frequently  estranged.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
pany Mas  defrauded  by  these  agents,  who  obtained 
their  appointment  through  nepotism  of  the  most 
manifest  kind.  The  company  made  prohis  of  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  per  cent  on  ammuni- 
tion, and  two  hundred  per  cent  on  beads  lermilion 
and  other  goods,  and,  having  exclusive  rights  there 
was  no  room  for  competition  or  redress 

Cadillac  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  frauds  and 
sought  to  obtain  again  the  control  of  the  colony. 
In  1703  he  offered  ten  thousand  h\res  per  year  for 
the  exclusive  right  of  trade.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
i^,  1704,  Count  Pontchartram  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  Cadillac's  letter  of  August  30  and  31. 
1703,  and  says  thai  at  the  same  time  he  dlso  re- 
ceived a  series  of  complaints  against  him  made  by 
the  directors  of  the  trading  company ;  that  he  had 
presented  Cadillac's  proposition  to  the  king,  and 
that  it  had  been  accepted  without  any  requirement 
as  to  the  yearly  payment ;  and  that  the  king  directed 
him  to  write  to  the  directors  to  deliver  up  the  post 
to  Cadillac  on  his  paying  them  for  the  goods  which 
they  had  at  Detroit,  and  also  for  the  inipro\-ements 
made  by  them.  Pontchartrain  directed  Cadillac  to 
go  to  Quebec  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  post 
and  to   receive   further  instructions  from  Vaudreui! 
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and  Beauharnois.  the  governor  and  intendant. 
Pontchartrain  also  said,  ■'  The  intention  of  the  king 
is  that  you  should  have  full  command,  and  conduct 
the  commerce  for  your  own  profit  as  really  as  the 
company  did  for  its  profit,  the  only  restriction  being 
that  not  over  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
beaver  skins  be  shipped  yearly,  and  that  no  trading 
canoes  are  to  be  sent  to  Michilimackinac  or  else- 
where on  the  Lakes." 

All  the  business  was  to  be  conducted  at  Detroit, 
and  Cadillac  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  attracting 
as  many  savages  as  he  could  to  the  post,  but  was  to 
take  care  that  the  privileges  of  the  company  outside 
of  Detroit  were  not  interfered  with.  An  inspector 
o£  the  company  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
Detroit  to  see  that  this  last  regulation  was  observed, 
Vaudreuil  was  directed  to  give  Cadillac  as  many 
soldiers  as  he  asked  for,  and  to  pay  for  their 
transportation.  In  accordance  with  Pontchartrain 's 
directions,  Cadillac  went  to  Quebec,  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1704,  he  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  the  king's  orders.  His  trial  dragged 
along,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  could 
return  to  Detroit.  The  suit  was  decided  in  his  favor 
on  June  15,  1705,  but  arrangements  were  not  com- 
pleted for  giving  him  full  control  of  the  colony  until 
June,  1706,  and  late  in  August  he  returned 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  exclusive  tradmg 
privileges  of  the  company  pertained  only  to  the 
exchanging  of  imported  goods  for  the  furs  of  the 
Indians.  Whatever  the  settlers  could  make  or  raise 
themselves,  they  were  at  liberty  to  exchange  if  per- 
mits were  first  obtained  from  the  commandant.  For 
these  permits  Cadillac  charged  ten  livres  per  annum, 
and  he  also  required  the  citizens  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  their  several  avocations. 
M.  Parent  complained  that  he  was  required  to  pay 
six  hundred  francs,  two  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  agree 
to  shoe  all  of  Cadillac's  horses  tor  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  the  business  of  blacksmith! ng.  After 
Cadillac  relinquished  the  post,  commerce  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil  decreased  for  several  years.  M. 
Tonty,  his  successor,  refused  to  renew  or  to  ac- 
knowledge Cadillac's  permits,  ill-treated  those  who 
had  received  concessions,  and  obliged  them  to  pay 
large  additional  taxes.  He  charged  five  hundred 
livres  in  furs  or  three  hundred  in  specie  for  a 
trading  permit  to  go  to  Montreal.  He  seemed  to 
care  only  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  for  himself, 
and  his  exactions  almost  ruined  the  settlement.  In 
consequence  of  his  extortions  and  the  increased 
prices  of  the  traders,  many  of  the  Indians  sought 
to  exchange  their  furs  with  the  English  at  Albany, 
then  called  Orange.  This  displeased  the  traders, 
and  they  had  frequent  quarrels  with  Tonty.    There 
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were  then  trading  here,  Messrs.  Chesne,  Campau, 
De  Marsac,  Jean  Bineau,  Pierre  Reaume,  Pieard, 
Roubidon,  Oliver  La  Devoute,  and   De   Gaudefroy. 

While  De  Boishebert  was  commandant  he  refused 
to  engage  in  trade  himself,  but  sold  permits  or  com- 
missions allowing  others  to  trade ;  from  this  source 
alone  he  obtained  funds  enough  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses and  keep  the  Indians  good-natured  by  his 
gifts. 

As  the  J  ears  h         d       f       d    hat  not 

the  comnand  1  d         b     p    d   b      every 

official  at    h  f  pi  &         ;  and 

in  1756  a  d     757    h         al     m  as  so    xorbi- 

tant  as  t  Im  p  I  d  y  P  fi  The  com- 
mandants 1  h  b  f  d  m  d  g  extra 
supplies  of  g  d  f  I  d  d  f  making 
out  false  fi  at  f  m  d  b  ed,  and, 
as  a  resul     h       1     y  b    am    g       1>         Id. 

The  las  h      mm     d        B   I  as  par- 

ticularly d       g     1   d  f       fli     I  d       of  the 

kind  indie     d    A  d  g  1        h       d    settle 

the  price     f  p  d  p       h        !     y  on  a 

better  foo     g     as  f    h      1     f    bj    ts  of  the 

visit  of  S      V II    m  J  h  h        m  he  fall 

of  1761.        f        h      VI         II        d  quired 

to  proeur       I  f         h  h    d  p    y  Colonel 

Croghan.      \\  ith   all     h        p    ca  ,  f      ds  still 

cont  nued  to  be  practiced,  and  in  the  spring  of  1766 
Colonel  Johnson  was  compelled  to  appoint  a  resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Trade  to  supervise  the  deai- 
ngs  of  the  merchants  and  redress  grievances 
between  whites  and  Indians,  In  matters  connected 
with  trade  the  commissioner  possessed  almost  plen- 
ary powers.  He  outranked  even  the  commandant 
in  these  matters,  and  had  power  to  stop  all  trading, 
and  even  to  close  the  stores  of  traders,  if  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  Jehu  Hay,  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Trade,  continued  in  office  for  several  years,  and 
finally  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Detroit.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  had  any  successor  as  commis- 
sioner. After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hay,  there 
was  much  more  uniformity  in  the  prices  and  quality 
of  goods  offered  in  exchange  for  furs;  but  the 
character  of  the  traders  was  not  much  improved,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Captain  Stevenson  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  dated 
June  8,  1772,  he  says: 

Tivo-thirds  of  the  traders  will  eeknpwkdgs  that  I  have  been 


Soon  after  the  English  took  possession,  the  town 
became  the  great  centre  of  Indian  commerce,  and 
the  Dutch  merchants  of  the  Mohawk  frequently 
came  to  Detroit  for  purposes  of  trade.  With  one  or 
two  portages  they  reached  the  lake,  and  then,  in 
their  large  open  boats,  they  coasted  along  the  shores 
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of  Ontario  and  Ene  until  thev  rea  hed  this  the 
most  fimous  tradmi^  post  m  the  West  They 
brought  goods  of  every  kind  wrapped  m  tarpaulini- 
and  oiled  skms  bo  utensive  was  the  trafhc  and  so 
sharp  the  competitLon  that  only  the  most  v,  ide  a«  ake 
of  men  had  iny  chaL  i.e  of  success  The  Indians 
were  alternately  pimpered  and  cajoled  but  in  the 
end  the\  were  almost  always  worsted  in  their  bar 
gains  The  traders  not  onl)  bought  skins,  but 
sometimes  persons  as  well  Henry  \  an  Schaack  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  Albany  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Detroit  both  before  and  after  the  Pontiac  War 
was  attracted  by  a  bnght  boy  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  captive  The  Indnn  owner  was  eq  ally  at 
tracted  by  a  silver  tankard  that  he  possessed  and 
the  exchange  of  the  tankard  for  the  boy  was  duly 
made  As  the  boy  was  without  a  name  he  was 
called  Tankard  and  his  descendants  are  still  known 
by  the  curious  name  that  his  ransom  originated 
Uunng  the  Revolutionarv  War  the  traders  from  the 
Mohawk  could  not  send  goods  with  safety  or  regu- 
larity and  consequently  man>  articles  were  some- 
times scarce  and  dear  With  all  these  drawbacks 
the  quantity  of  goods  ii  store  in  those  days  was 
enormous  Several  m  lion  dollars  worth  was 
often  gathered  heie 

Widiin  the  store  of  a  leading  trader  the  glitter 
and  bright  colors  were  equil  to  any  displaj  made  in 
our  own  day  and  lor  \jnet\  no  country  store  of 
the  present  time  could  equal  it  In  one  corner 
might  be  seen  bales  of  mink  raccoon  bear  beaver 
muskrat  and  deer  skms  sufficient  m  value  to  con- 
stitute a  fcrtune  at  the  prices  of  to  day  the  floor 
was  usually  cumbered  with  goods  of  various  kinds 
in  their  original  packages  the  botes  and  barrels 
being  lined  with  sheet  lead  to  keep  out  the  water 
and  heavily  bound  with  iron  Strings  of  wampum 
dressed  deerskins  and  immense  snow  shoes  vvere 
suspended  from  the  low  ceiling  and  in  the  season 
carcasses  of  venison  and  bear  with  wild  turkeys 
added  a  sav  ory  odor  to  the  room  The  shelves  w  ere 
inmmedwith  a  Ur^rer  v-inety  of  i,oods  than  any 
unk  shop  displays  Lar^e  brass  locks  with  keys 
that  would  weigh  a  pound  iron  and  brass  candle 
sticks  pewter  plates  tinder  boxes  inkstinds  -ind 
basins  steelyards  Jaijan  mugs  and  Queens  ware 
lay  side  b>  side  Implements  of  peace  and  v^ar 
jostled  each  other  tig  blue  ink  powder  walers  and 
quills  were  shelved  with  red  handled  scalping 
knives  tomahawks  horse  pistols  and  holsters  guns 
heavy  with  silver  ornaments  hung  overhead  and 
powder  lead  flints  and  fire  steels  ia\  beneath  them 
The  lower  shelves  were  brilliant  with  gav  calicoes 
crimson  satins  straw  colored  «ilks  and  scarlet 
cloths ;  while  red  night-caps,  black  silk  breeches,  and 
silk  and  satin  petticoats  were  in  bewildering  prox- 
imity ;  these  were  flanked  by  boxes  of  stitl  stocks, 
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beiver  and  cocked  hats  gold  and  silver  sword-knots, 
and  green  silk  umbrellas  wh  le  bale*  of  blankets 
and  strouds  (a  coarse  blue  cloth)  packages  of  ver- 
milion yellow  ochre  hair  powder  red  and  gold  lace, 
knee  buckles  buminj,  glasses  wax  lights,  lanterns, 
bellows  decanters  shoe  packs  moccasins,  carrying 
collars  large  and  small  traps  cordage  oakum,  irons, 
and  saddlebags  helped  to  make  up  the  assortment. 
Nor  was  this  all  Household  implements  were  not 
forgotten  Dutch  ovens  Indian  baskets,  frying  pans, 
copper  kettles  and  caddies  of  bohea  tea  greeted  the 
ejes  of  thrifty  housewives  in  da)s  j,one  by.  For 
the  children  there  were  mococks  of  maple  sugar  of 
many  sues  suited  to  the  purse  of  man  or  boy,  and 
brilliant  with  the  gayly  stained  quills  with  which 
thej  1  ad  been  decorated  The  particular  delights 
of  the  Indians  were  by  no  means  forgotten  ;  colored 
beads  of  many  sizes,  silver  and  tin  brooches  and 
buckles  ear  bobs  moons,  crosses,  gorgets  for 
medals  and  breast-plates  and  silver  bands  for  the 
wrists  woolen  belts  and  blankets,  rolls  of  tobacco, 
and  numerous  casks  of  the  inevitable  fire-water, 
with  hundreds  of  other  articles,  were  gathered  in  a 
single  store 

As  earl)  as  1767  mention  is  made  of  the  following 
merchants  at  Detroit:  Charles  Cortoise,  Peter 
Baron  lienjamm  James,  Edmund  Pollard,  Obediah 
Robbms  William  Bruce.  John  Robinson,  H.  Van 
Schaack  Thomas  W  illiams,  William  Edgar,  Richard 
McNedll  Samuel  Lyons,  D,  Baby,  B.  Chapoton, 
Isaac  Todd  and  James  Cassity.  In  1773  James 
Stirling  John  Porteous,  Macomb  &  Company,  and 
Abbott  &  Edgar  were  the  principal  merchants ;  and 
withm  five  jears  after  Meldrum  &  Park,  a  noted 
firm  began  In  1783  (>raverat  &  Visger  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  In  1787,  or  pos- 
sibly earlier  Joseph  Canipau  began  business.  In 
1799  Angus  Mclntish,  Forsyth  &  Company,  and 
Mack  &.  Conant  were  prominent  merchants,  and  in 
1809  A  C  Truax 

F  jr  more  than  a  century,  under  French,  English, 
and  American  rule  the  fur  trade  was  the  most  im- 
portant interest  Immense  quantities  of  furs  were 
received  and  forwarded.  Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand beaver  skins  were  shipped  in  a  single  year. 
W  hen  Captain  Rogers  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  post  in  1760  he  found  $500,000  worth  of  furs 
in  store  In  1781  \.  &  W.  Macomb  bought  at  one 
tune  of  the  Widow  Berthelet.  12,132  deerskins, 
9483racroon  4T3bear,683  cat  and  fox,  16  elk,  and 
three  wolf  skins  In  August,  1784.  after  great 
quantities  had  been  sent  away,  there  were  still  one 
thousand  packs  of  furs  at  Detroit. 

During  all  these  years  the  business  of  buying  and 
shipping  furs  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
trade  of  Detroit.  A  single  shipment  on  August  6, 
1821,  of  four  hundred  and'  ten  packs,  was  valued 
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at   $62,000;    and   durNig   the   year   over   8300,0 

worth  were  shipped  from  the  city.     In   1829  furs 

the  amount  of    8325.000   were  exported,    and   llie      owing  to  the 

shipments  of  raw  furs  to  Europe,  even  now,  reaches 

a  value  of  half  a  million  yearly. 


of  trade.     Indeed,  thefurinercliants 
generally  poor  and  disheartened  every  three   yea 
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The  methods  of  trade  were  much  the  same 
among  all  who  traftiiked  with  the  Indians  the  slow- 
ness of  the  returns  in  somL  medsure  tnuntcrbilanc- 
ing  the  otherwise  large  profits  Goods  ordered  in 
the  fall  would  not  amve  till  the  folluvMng  summer 
In  the  winter  they  would  be  exchanged  for  furs 
which  generally  did  not  reach  I  ondon  or  Pans  until 
nearly  a  year  later  In  this  way  three  )ears  ind 
often  forty  two  months  were  required  to  complete 


expense  of  the   traffic,  and 
^^^  the  instability  of  prices  in  tlii- 

^^^^L  London  market.     In  addition 

^^^H  to  other  drawbacks,  the  goods 

^^0r  sold  to  the  farmers  were  pay- 

^  able  only  in  produce,  and  not 

until  the  winter  following  their 
purchase.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers were  more  fond  of  gayeiy 
and  dissipation  than  of  indus- 
try, and  generally  evaded  pay- 
ing for  two  or  three  yeare  or 
until  forced  by  law ;  then, 
however,  instead  of  paying 
twenty  shillings  to  the  pound, 
they  paid  from  thirty  to  forty, 
S      ^  the  costs  of  suit  being  very 

^     "\  ^       high.     This  practice  of  non- 

;'^         j  I      payment  was  so  general  that 

"        ^  ^      no  one  thought  it  a  disgrace 

^      vj  _^^      to  be  sued  for  debt;  on  the 

^  "V  "       contrary,    it    seems    to    have 

^         J  i       been  considered  an  honor,  as 

^  I  ^,       li  gave  them  the  air  of  men  oi 

^  o      business, 

ig*        1  >  M  Detroit  was  so  noted  a  trad- 

^  I      ing  post  that  bands  of  Indians 

^1  i      were  coming  and  going  all 

5  \  t5  the  time.  Their  canoes,  by 
'Si  .  i  the  score,  were  frequently  seen 
^'  ^  coming  down  the  ri\er,  or 
^  t  were  hauled  up  on  the  shore. 
;^       ,  As  late  as  1825  they  gathered 

§        "  along  the  river  road  from  tlic 

^        . )  Hrush  Farm  eastward  towards 

*§  Y'  tlrosse  Pointe ;   their  canoes, 

6  J  turned  bottom-side  up  on  the 
I  \J  beach,  with  one  edge  slightly 
§  elevated,  afforded  shelter,  and 
§  iv^J  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
(3         N5  their  goods  were  expose*  f<ir 

sale.   Bundles  of  odorous  furs, 

biles  of  smoke  dressed  deer 

skins    naked    little    Indians 

blanketed  squaws  some  with 

moLOiks  of  sugar  and    Jther 

with  papooses  strapped  upon  their  backs  numerous 

dogs   immense  piles  of  Indian  biskets  bundles  of 

p-iddles    Indian    brooms    axe-handles    mats    bows 

and  arrows    knot  bowls  and   packs   of  moccasins 

straight    black  haired    and    copper  colored  briifcs 

were  all  on  exhibition    forming  togethei   a  niotlej 

spectacle 

L'nder  t  rench  rule  accounts  were  kept  in  F  rencli 
curreni  \    but  soon  after  1760  the  English  system  of 
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pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  displaced  franc 
and  livre.  The  American  merchants  dis- 
liked the  English  mode  of  reckoning,  and  in 
1810,  or  earlier,  accounts  were  kept  in  York 
or  New  York  currency,— $  2.50  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  poundr  The  old  ledgers  of  the 
Macombs,  of  Thomas  Smith,  and  of  Jos  p 
Campau,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  b 
penman  or  bookkeeper  of  the  presei  t  d 
The  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  a  o  nt 
each  occupied  a  page,  and  the  two  pa^e 
were  numbered  alike,  so  that  ledgers  of  h  ee 
hundred  pages  would  be  numbered  as  ha  t  t, 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  U  ider  A  e 
can  rule  the  governor  issued  special  1  enses 
to  those  who  traded  with  the  Ind  ans  A 
fac-simile  of  one,  half  size  is  here  rep  o- 
diiced. 

Under  Jaw  of  August  "9  1805  no  person 
was  allowed  to  retail  any  raerchand   e  n 
produced  in  the  United  States  without  p  yin 
a  license  of  tv/enty  dollars  to  the  treasu        f 
the  Territory.     The  law  does  not  see 
have  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  trade,  fo 
1808,  only  three  years  after  the  town  had  bee 
entirely  destroyed,  there  were  three  hi  nd  ed 
and  thirty-five  stores  of  various  kinds. 

A  territorial  law  o£  October  7,  1814,  re- 
quired each  merchant  or  trader  in  Detroit  to 


pay  a  territorial  license  of 
twenty  dollars,  and  all  in 
the  Territory  outside  of 
the  town  ten  dollars. 
There  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son for  this  discrimination 
other  than  the  fact  that 
the  traders  in  Detroit  did 
s  much  more  business 
hat  they  were  able  to  pay 

Abusinesslist,  compi  led 
June,  iSig,  showed  that 
there  were  then  in  De 
t  seven  ■watchmakers 
■■he    bl  ickimiths     ten 
nsmiths.    sixty  carpen- 
ters and  joiners   six  coop- 
ers  three  cabinetmakers, 
one  coach  and  (.haise  mak 
er  li\ew!ieelwrights  three 
ta  ners  hie  hamess-mak 
c        tweh  e   shoemiker'! 
t    enty-three  masons 
e  ghteen  tailors   si\  hat 
ters     one    tinner,    three 
pa  nteri      three    printers 
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eight  innkeepers,  twenty-four  dry  goods  and  grocery 
merchants,  one  wholesale  grocer,  sixteen  grocery  and 
provision  stores  and  aie-houses,  and  five  bakeries. 
Among  the  prominent  merchants  at  this  time  were 
Henry  J.  Hunt,  John  L.  Whiting,  Mack  &  Conant, 
J.  &  A.  Wendell,  Tunis  S.  Wendell  &  Company, 
De  Garnio  Jones.  Benjamin  B.  Kercheval,  and 
Abraham  Edwards. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  v/ays  of  the  times,  we  note 
that  on  November  22,  1820,  the  last-named  mer- 
chant announced  that  he  had  sold  out,  and  urged 
aU  parties  indebted  to  him  to  "  rnake  irnniediate 
payment  in  cash,  beans,  or  flour." 

At  this  time,  and  for  at  least  ten  years  later,  cur- 
rency was  so  scarce  that  "  dickering  "  was  the  rule, 
and  the  trading  of  one  article  for  another  was  a 
common  occurrence.     Thomas  Palmer  used  to  say 


that  he  would  "take  anything  £or  pay 
except  money."  Levi  Cook  began  business  in  1820, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Olney  Cook.  In  1838  James  Bums  became  a  part- 
ner. In  1831  the  advertisements  of  the  following 
merchants  appeared  in  the  Gazette;  A.  C.  Caniff, 
F.  T.  &  J.  Palmer,  J.  G.  &  J.  E.  Schwartz,  O.  New- 
berry, John  Hale,  William  Brewster,  and  John  R. 
Williams, 

The  rush  of  emigration  in  1836  caused  such  a 
demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  that  every  house  that 
could  be  obtained  on  Jefferson  Avenue  from  Shelby 
to  Randolph  Street  was  fitted  up  for  a  store  and 
filled  with  goods  ;  some  householders  sold  out  their 
leases  at  an  advance  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  The 
regular  merchants  grew  jealous  of  the  auctioneers, 
who  gathered  crowds  to  their  sales  by  sending  out 
acrier  with  a  lai^e  bell;  and,  undoubtedly  at  their 
request,  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  auc- 
tioneers to  sell  anything  except  liquors  in  casks  of 
thirty  gallons  or  over,  ship  furniture  and  tackle,  car- 
riages, farming  utensils,  furniture,  and  animals. 
Goods  of  any  kind  could  not  be  sold  at  auction  un- 
less of  the  bulk  of  one  barrel  or  weighing  one  hun- 
dred pounds  or  over;  and  the  ordinance  provided 
that  "  no  bellman,  crier,  or  other  means  of  attract- 
ing attention  of  passengers  shall  be  used  or  em- 
ployed by  any  auctioneer  or  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  bidders  at  the  sale  or  auc- 
tion of  any  property."  The  business  of  an  auc- 
tioneer was  originally  a  public  one,  and  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  the  governor.  A  law  of  De- 
cember 31,  181 1,  provided  that  "auctions  shall  not 
be  held  except  between  sunrising  and  sunsetting," 
the  evident  intent  being  to  prevent  any  deception 
through  sales  made  by  candlelight.  The  following 
persons  were  appointed  auctioneers  in  the  years 
named;  1816,  George  McDougall,  Henry  Brown  ; 
1817,  John  Meldrum,  John  McDonnell;  i8i8,James 
Abbott.  Abraham  Edwards,  John  R,  Williams,  and 
DuncanReid;  1 819,  Robert  Garrat ;  iS20,JohnS. 
Roby;  i82i,U.  B.  Cole  ;  1823,  Melvin  Dorr,  Rufus 
Hatch  ;  1826,  Elijah  Converse,  Charles  C.  P.  Hunt; 
1829,  J.  E.  Schwartz;  1830,  B.  Holbrook,  I.  T. 
Ullman,  E.  Brooks;  1834,  S.  S.  Hawkins.  D.  C. 
McKinstry:  1835,  Henry  Doty;  1836,  JamesFilson. 

As  the  city  grew,  the  general  store,  in  which  were 
gathered  articles  of  every  kind,  gave  place  to  stores 
making  a  specialty  of  some  one  kind  or  class  of 
goods ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  oldest  and  leading 
Jry  goods  stores  kept  a  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  other  staple  groceries,  and  sold  large  quantities, 
especially  to  their  country  customers. 

The  genera!  stores  of  the  olden  time,  where 
everything  was  ke|jt,  find  their  best  exponent  to-day 
in  the  well  known  house  of  Mabley  &  Company,  the 
largest  retail  establishment  in  Michigan,   This  house 
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was  touided  February  22,  1870,  by  C.  R.  Mabley, 
and  the  present  company  incorporated  in  1 884,  witli 
a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  Originally  but  one 
store  was  occupied,  but  to  meet  tlie  phenomenal 
j;rawth  of  their  business  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  almost  yearly  additions  to  their  premises, 
■ind  they  now  utilize  all  the  stores  on  the  east  side 
of  Woodward  Avenue  from  iaj  to  134  inclusive, 
iind  tiie  magnificent  five-story  buildings  directly 
c>p|)Osite,  Nos.  121  to  129  inclusive,  embracing  alto- 
gether twelve  stores,  sixty-two  departments,  and  a 
floor  surface  aggregating  nearly  two  and  a  half 
acres.  The  east  side  stores  are  devoted  to  men's 
and  boys'  clothing,  merchant  tailoring,  hats,  caps, 
iind  gents'  furnishings,  while  the  west  side  build- 
ings are  giver  up  to  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  mam- 
moth bazaar,  the  last  named  in  turn  embracing 
tiepartments  devoted  to  ladies'  furnishings,  mantles, 
suits,  shawls,  jackets,  millinery,  fancy  goods,  jew- 
elry, toys,  books,  art  pottery,  crockery,  glassware, 
etc.  Over  three  hundred  clerks  and  assistants  are 
employed,  and  in  1887  a  business  amounting  to 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  transacted. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows  r  Presi- 
dent and  [general  manager,  Bruce  Goodfellow ;  vice- 
president,  L.  H.  Lancashire ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Charles  G.  Ziegler. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  mercantile  life 
of  the  city,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  number  of  firm^ 
who  represent  stores  established  nearly  or  quite  half 
a  century  ago.  Among  these  are  the  establishments 
of  F.  Buhl  &  Company.  Farrand,  Williams  &  Com- 
pany, H.  P.  Baldwin  2d.  &.  Company.  T.  H.  Hinch- 
man  &  Company,  L.  A.  Smith  &  Company,  A.  C. 
McGraw  &  Company,  and  Phelps  &  Brace. 

From  small  beginnings  the  drug  business,  repre- 
sented by  the  wholesale  drug-houses  of  Farrand, 
Williams,  &  Company,  T.  H.  Hinchman  &  Sons. 
John  J.  Dodds  &  Company,  and  James  E.  Davis  & 
Company,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  of  mercan- 
tile enterprises.  Since  1 860  direct  importations  have 
been  made  at  Detroit  of  almost  all  foreign  com- 
modities, — castile  soap  from  Marseilles,  several  tons 
at  a  time;  Venetian  red  and  ammonia  from  Glas- 
gow; hemp  and  mustard  seed  in  quantities  from 
Messina;  bergamot.  origanum,  lemon,  and  other 
essential  oils,  with  gums  and  drugs,  from  London 
and  Grasse,  thousands  of  gallons  at  a  time ;  chamois- 
skins  arrive  in  lots  of  ten  thousand ;  Trieste  supplies 
gum-arabic  and  euttie-fish  bone;  Dresden,  senna- 
leaves,  anise-seed,  and  chemicals  of  various  kinds, 
and  Liverpool,  indigo  and  sal  soda. 

The  increase  in  amount  of  direct  importations  of 
various  goods  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  at  Detroit;  i3io, 
$3,053;  i8go,  $11,433;  1860,161,650;  iS;o.  $234,- 
842;  1 8S0,  $284,464. 


The  total  capital  invested  in  jobbing  and  retail 
houses  is  about  $30,000,000,  and  the  sales  for  1883 
were  estimated  at  $125,000,000. 

As  the  city  has  grown,  one  locality  after  another 
has  become  specially  desirable  for  business  purposes. 
In  1812  Atwater  was  the  principal  business  street ; 
about  1820  stores  began  to  appear  on  Woodward 
Avenue  below  Jefferson,  and  also  on  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue ;  from  1830  to  1850  Jefferson  Avenue  was  the 
chief  business  street  of  the  city.  In  i860  Wood- 
ward A\'cnue  above  Jefferson  began  to  be  the  better 
retail  street.  Since  1870  the  tide  of  business  has 
swept  past  the  Campus  Martins,  and  up  Woodward 
and  Monroe  Avenues,  and  Michigan,  Gratiot,  and 
Grand  River  Avenues  have  for  years  been  lined  with 
stores  and  shops. 

Some  persons  engaged  in  business  have  no  local 
habitation;  they  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
their  own  cries  giving  notice  of  their  presence. 
Especially  o£  late  years  the  street-criers  of  Detroit 
have  become  noticeable  among  the  many  sounds  of 
its  broad  and  busy  thoroughfares.  "  Ting  a  ling- 
ting-ling-ting "  sounds  the  bell  of  the  scissors- 
grinder,  who  presently  appears  with  wheels  and 
treadle  on  his  back.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of  his 
bell  died  away  when  the  toot  of  the  ragman's  horn 
is  heard,  and  his  hand-cart  comes  in  sight,  drawn 
sometimes  by  himself,  sometimes  by  a  dog ;  or  pos- 
sibly he  has  a  rheumatic  horse  and  a  dilapidated 
wagon.  After  him  comes  one  with  a  box  of  broken 
glass  and  a  rule,  and  the  cry  of  "Glass  put  in  !"  is 
heard,  or  the  words  "  Umbrellas  to  mend— to  mend 
—to  mend!"  sound  along  the  way.  In  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  the  newsboy's  ciy  Is 
heard,  omnipresent,  vigorous,  and  clear:  and  ail  ihe 
livelong  day.  in  spring  and  summer  time,  the  streets 
are  made  to  ring  with  the  cries  of  "Tatoes!" 
"Fresh  fish!"  and  " Straw berntb '  Fruitf  of 
every  kind  are  thus  offered  /or  sale 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  htenllj  one- 
horse  est  ab  fish  men  ts,"  is  the  business  conducted 
by  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  Sc  Companj  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  firms  on  the  continent  In  con- 
nection nith  a  few  facts  as  to  their  estabhshmenti 
a  description  of  the  .seed  busmesb  of  the  olden 
time  will  be  suggestive.  About  the  year  1820P 
while  James  Abbott  was  postmaster  he  cultivated 
the  main  portion  of  the  block  now  bounded  by 
Woodward  Avenue.  Griswold.  Woodbridge,  and 
Atwater  Streets.  In  this  garden  he  raised  seeds 
for  sale.  The  wrappers  enclosing  the  few  letters 
that  were  then  received  at  Detroit,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  paste,  were  transformed  into  bags  for  the 
rccds,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  first  vessel  went 
up  the  lakes  to  Saginaw,  Mackinaw,  and  Green 
Bay.  these  seeds — only  a  few  dozen  papers  in  num- 
ber—were sent  up  for  sale  to  the  post-gardenere. 
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and  to  scattered  farmers 
who  had  settled  in  the 
wilderness.  As  compared 
with  such  methods,  the 
business  operations  of 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Company 
afford  interesting  evi- 
dences of  progress.  They 
occupy  a  four-story  ware- 
house with  basement, 
erected  specially  for  the 
purpose  and  covering 
half  of  a  large  square 
iind  this  building  tt:th  a 
hirge  portion  of  an  if 
joining  block  hardlj 
suffices  for  their  needs 
In  addition  to  immerse 
tracts  of  lands  cultnated 
for  them  they  have  a 
set,d  ftrm  of  thur  own 
co\er  g  nearl)  hilf  a 
mile  square  of  ground 
and  on  this  farm  thev  have 
grown,  in  a  single  year 
35,000  pounds  of  onion 
and  93,030  pounds  of  beet 


At  the  warehouse  proper 
they  employ  about  four  hun- 
dred persons,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  their  workmen,  in- 
cluding those  employed  at  the 
farm,  reaches  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred. They  deal  directly,  from 
year  to  year,  with  over  eighty 
thousand  merchants,  located  in 
almost  every  town  and  hamlet 
in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; and  they  have  yearly  cor- 
respondence besides  with  as 
many  more  individual  farmers 
and  gardeners.  Upwards  of 
50,000,000  packages  of  seeds 
were  sent  out  in  1 883.  They 
issue  over  325,000  catalogues 
yearly,  and  consume,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  business,  nearly 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  paper  per 
day,  and  ship  yearly  five  hun- 
dred car-loads  of  seeds. 

in  the  olden  time  wholesale 
merchants  waited  for  customers 
to  come  to  them,  but  within  the 
the  last  twenty  years  the  prac- 
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tiLe  of  sen  lint  out  drummers  or  travel 
img  igents  h  c  become  mcreasLngly  com 
mon  until  now  there  is  hardly  a  wholesale 
house  in  Detroit  that  does  not  empl  \ 
from  jne  to  hftj  of  these  salesmen  who 
during  a  ^reat  part  of  the  jear  travel 
throughout  the  country  soliciting  orders  for 
goodiof  every  kind  There  are  probably 
not  less  than  four  hundred  thus  sent  out 
from  Detroit 

Within  the  last  Hventj  years  and  es 
peciallj  sinie  1870  the  pra  tn-e  of  dchvering 
^oods  to  every  part  of  the  city  has  become 
i,eneral  among  retail  dialers  One  firm 
employs  nearly  a  dozen  wagons  m  this 
kind  of  service 

Not  much  was  attempted  m  the  v^ayof 
displav  m  show  windows  until  about  1850 
George  Doty,  jewelry  Hindoiv  and  J 
Beedder  s  evhibit  of  fruits  and  fanc>  gro- 
ceries were  ia-iig  the  earliest  specnlly 
attractnedi'.plavs  Tenjears  later  trench 
I  Idle  glass  windows  were  more  common 
and  since  then  the  show  windows  on  the 
limcipal  business  streets  have  been  in 
creasmgly attractive mappearan  e  Open 
i  I,  days  when  spr  n^  or  fall  giods  a  e 
1  rst   shown     were   inaui,   rated   by   Ne 


comb,  Endieott,  &  CSm- 
pany,  in  1869.  The  sale  of 
both  groceries  and  meals  in 
one  establishment  was  ori- 
ginated in  1871  by  the 
Messrs.  Hull. 

In  the  way  of  signs,  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  forty 
years  ago  was  that  of  Self  & 
Sole,  shoemakers.  Ask  & 
Seek  were  tailors.  Over  a 
dyer's  establishment,  on  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  near  Bates 
Street,  was  the  legend,  "  I 
dye  to  live,"  A  sign  on 
WuUett  Street  announced 
■'  Washing  and  Ironing  and 
going  out  to  days  works 
done  here."  In  recent  days 
the  several  notices  of  Bank- 
rupt Stock  "  and  "  Sheriffs," 
"Closing  out,"  '"Semi- 
annual," "Reductio  n," 
"  Remnant,"  and  ■'  Removal 
Sales,"  are  familiar.  Atten- 
tion is  claimed  by  repre- 
sentations of  almost  every- 
thing that  is  used  or  bought 
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od    a  d  h  ^e  l^ey      pad  o  k 


he      b  ok 
a  e  d  sp  a  e 
E    blen  s  of    olo  ed  glass    ep  e 
ni  ho    e    1  oes  add  h 


ne  on  a  kest,absoe  j, 
bio  nf,  pads  and  j  og  amn  e  Cheap  ans 
ape  n  ea     es     ma   h    afes     j  ape         ph  s 


jtie,   wooden    Indians  and  stuffed 

skiLis''  of  bear  and  deer  <;tind  beside  the  path,  and 
colored  tiles  with  owners  names  ire  inserted  ' 
walk.     These  efforts  are  suppli 


gifts.  Sample  packages  of  medicines,  soap.  >■ 
various  other  articles,  are  left  at  every  Aoor  addendum 
and  almost  ad  infinitum,  and  hats  and  vests,  by  lb'' 
score,  have  been  distributed  to  promiscuous  crowds^ 
At  some  openings,  costly  suppers  are  served  to  al 
who  come.  Many  firms  spend  thousands  every 
year  to  attract  the  public  eye,     -  Bill-poster  boards, 


nted  with  adver-      fences   and   many   ■ 
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a     d     periodicals.      One 
agency  receives  five  thou- 
sand different  papers  every 
w  eek    has  had   contracts 
h  a  single  firm  for  over 
$65  000  worth   of  adver- 
ns;,  and   has   placed  a 
p  rt  jn  of   the  advertise- 
n  s  of  one  house  which, 

a   single 
p    ded     1500,000 
ad      tising. 

A  long  the  modern 

a  of  trade  the  c 

mercial  agencies  are  pr 


inent.  Tlieseare  desig  ed 
10  afford  ready  and  rcl 
able  information  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  persons 
seeking  credit.  The  sys 
tern  comprehends  the  ob- 
taining, by  means  of  rest 
dent  correspondents  or 
traveling  employees,  of  in 
formation  of  every  kind 
which  affects  in  any  way 
the  reliability  of  persons 
doing  business  in  any  \  1 
lage  or  neighborhood 
This  information  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  or  sem 
annually,  in  various  s  ze  I 
volumes,  and  is  furnished 
to  subscribers  only.  Frcm 
time  to  time,  lists  of 
portaiit  changes  in  the 
business  standing  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade 
are  supplied.  The'^e 
agencies  also  furnish  s  I 
cf  their  patrons  as  sub- 
scribe for  the  same,  wiih 
information  regarding  any 
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person  inquired  about ;   and  at   regular 

circular  notices  of  changes  are  sent  out. 

During  1887  aCitizens' Association  was 

mposed  of  merchants  and  busi 
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wise,  either  H;crieral  or  specific  information 
city.     It  existed,  but  a  few  months. 

The  agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company  ■ 
lished  in  Detroit  on  August  i  iS^O  J 
the  hrst  manager  remained  unt  I  1 S59 
succeeded  bj  James  Moore  and  he  on 
1863  by  George  H   Minchener 


M   Rclly 


The  Rradstreet  Agency  was  managed  from  1858 
;o  1868  by  C.  F,  Clark :  from  1868  to  1878  by  N. 

Drug  H       h  of  T  hn  J    D  dt>5  &  Co.,  j^    Hubbell ;  from    1878    to   April,    1879.    by  K.   S. 

(Successors  to Smtt&Dcdds]  hovi^;  and  since  April,  1879.  by  C  F.  iSeck. 

SI  and  53  SheLby  StreeL.         Buill  in  1370.  *        '        -        -  f      ■      ■,  ..         ■      .1,^    l^Xt^f^ 

*           °  An  instLtution    of  similar  enaracter  is  the  Mer- 

with  the  object  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  chants  and    Manufacturers'   Exchange,  organized 

the  city  of  Detroit,  especially  its  business  interests,  February  26,  and  incorporated   in  April.  1878.     In 

by  the  establishment  o!  a  bureau  of  information,  addition  to  its  usual  business,  endeavors  are  made 

from  which  to  disseminate,  by  circulars  and  other-  to   regulate   or   pievent  any   practices  injurious  to 
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trade  and  commerce,  and  to  promote  the  business 
interests  of  the  city.  To  this  end  it  appoints  not 
only  an  executive  committee,  but  aiso  committees  on 
transportation,  arbitration,  insurance,  manufactures, 
and  real  estate.  The  organization  is  supported  by 
the  fees  of  members,  who  pay  $50  per  year.  Its 
rooms  are  at  101  Griswold  Street,  comer  of  Congress 
Street,  T.  H.  Hinchman  has  been  president  and  C. 
B.  Hull,  treasurer,  from  the  date  of  organization. 
Joseph  Colt  served  as  actuary  until  April,  1879,  he 
was  succeeded  by  H  P  Sa  ger  vho  r  s  gned  m 
March,  1880  and  was  followed  by  S  S  Seef  ed 


tember  28,  iSjo,  ad  of  the  district  noriii  of  the 
forty-fourth  parallel  was  attached  to  the  District  of 
Mackinaw. 

The  District  of  Detroit  now  extends  along  the 
frontier  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Clair  River  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  covers  the 
counties  of  Genessee,  Shiawassee,  Livingston,  Oak- 
land, Macomb,  Wayne,  Washtenaw,  Lenawee,  Mon- 
roe, and  the  eastern  portion  of  Ingham  and  Jackson, 

Detroit  is  tlie  princ-ipal  port  of  entry  and  delivery, 
w  th  s  ibord  late  p  rts  at  Trenton  Wjandotte, 
Mo  roe    Ne\  port    (   br,ilter    F  or  c    Spring  veils. 
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By  ^ct  of  March  -'  1799,  Detroit  was  made  a 
port  of  eiitrj  Cuvtom  houiie  regulations  were  then 
provided  for  a  distntt  embracing  nil  the  waters, 
'chores  and  inlets  of  Lakes  Erie.  St.  Clair,  and 
Huron  west  of  the  ATiami  River  to  Mackinaw. 

The  salary  of  the  ccllettor  was  fixed  at  $350 
yearly   with  three  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected. 

By  law  of  June  30  1834,  the  coasts  of  Lake 
Michigan  for  hfty  miles  north  of  Grand  River  and 
Milwaukee  «<■      itti  hed  to  the  district.     On  Sep- 


Rockwood,  New  Baltimore,  Mt,  Clemens,  and 
Grosse  Isle,  at  eath  of  which  one  deputy  collector 
and  inspector  of  customs  is  located. 

When  a  ves-iel  arri\es  from  a  foreign  country  the 
goods  must  be  entered  and  the  duties  paid  before 
being  landed,  unless  they  are  to  be  plaied  in  a 
bonded  warehouse.  The  entry  consists  of  a  wntten 
statement  containing  the  name  of  the  vessel  and 
her  master,  the  name  of  the  port  from  which  the 
articles  were  shipped,  their  particular  marks,  num- 
bers, quality,  and  quantity,  denomination  and  prime 
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cost  and  the  advan  e  charges  on  them, 
porter  must  also  produce  the  onginal 


The  im-  Canadian  or  other  foreign  ports.     He  issues  yearly 

voice,  or  licenses  to  vessels   engaged   in  lake  or  river  trade ; 

other  documents  m   lieu   thereof  with  the  bills  of  keeps  account  of  all  vessels  built  within  the  district, 

lading       'V  esbels   sail  ng    fri.  n   the    United   States  also  of  those  arriving  and  departing   from  Detroit, 

obtain  from  the   collector  w  ntten  permits   to  leave,  giving  their  character  and   description,  and  reports 

called     clearances     and  sailors  obtain  certificates  of  the  same  to  the  register  of  the  treasury ;  he  makes 

their  nationdlit>   usually  denominated  ■'  protections,"  returns  of  all  imports  and  exports  at  this  port :  he  is 
which  serve  to  secure  them  the  privileges  of  Amerl- 


also  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  Government  for  the 


.6,,  i6t.  ,66.  ^na  ,68  (effera 

can  seamen.  The  collector  certifies  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  manifests  or  bills  of  lading  of  goods  on 
board  of  vessels  sailing  from  this  to  any  (oreign 
port;  he  also  issues  registers  to  ships,  specifying  the 
description  and  nationality  of  such  as  are  going  to 
foreign  countries,  and  collects  a  tonnage  tax  of 
thirty  cents  per  ton  from  all  vessels  trading  with 


Revenue  Marine  service,  and  acts  as  custodian  of 
the  marine  hospital,  custom-house,  and  post,<>ffice, 
including  the  court-rooms  and  offices  therein  con- 
tained, and  is  charged  with  the  repair  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  furniture. 

All  imported  merchandise  is  examined  and  ap- 
praised,   whether   imported    direct    or    through   a 
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bonded  warehouse,  which  is  under  Government 
supervision.  The  appraiser  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  receives  $3000  a 
jear  F  A  Blades,  >:erving  is  appraiser  m  1884 
was  appointed  on  June  16    1S74 

Bonded  warehouses  are  for  the  benefit  of  im 
porters  who  do  not  wish  to  pav  the  entire  duties 
on  an)    lot  of  goods  at  the  time  they  are  im 


e  also  under   the   control   of   the  officers   of   the 


To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws 
the  Government  has  a  revenue  steamer  in  the  dis- 
tntt  the  Fessenden,  which  patrols  the  river  and 
lakes  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  $20,000,  The  steamer 
Michigan  of  the  United  States  Navy,  also  makes 
occasional  visits  to  this  port. 

The  collectors  force  in  1883  included  sixty-one 
persons  whose  salaries,  ranging from$iooio$2, 250, 
agjrregated  about  $55,000  anntmlly.  Some  of  the 
officers  ari.  piid  solely  by  their  fees.  All  the  sub- 
ordinates ire  -ippointed  by  the  collector,  who  ii 
appumttd  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 


ported      In  all  su  h  ca  e      he  ^oods  are 
n    he      a  ehouse    and  the  d     es  j  a  1   t  om      n  e 
o     n  e  as  portio  is  are        1  d  ti  The  e  ware 

1  ou  es  vere  first  used  n  De  o  n  J  ne  87Z 
In  add  ton  to  he  egu  a  bo  ded  w  a  ehouse 
bonded  rooms  a  e  alio  ved  n  i  e  o  es  of  n 
d  V  duals  for  st  age  of  ne  ha  d  se  mporte  I 
owned  by  or  consg     1    o    1  d    u  h    o     s 


The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
ending  December  31.  1883.  were  $373,906.  The 
importations  made  in  the  district  the  same  year 
were  valued  at  over  |8,ooo,ooo. 

The  principal  imports  in  1883  were 

Barley  $211,565 

Malt  7,178 
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Value 

Value 

16.71 

Butter  and  lard 

$2,584 

H1.01 

Tobacco 

93.648 

i6,ao 

Dry  Goods 

33.' 59 

2  .940          The  principal  exports  i 

n  1M83  w 

re: 

Value. 

Wheat   bushels 

57' 

iiH 

$601,789 

Com 

423.809 

238,555 

Oat 

41 

8S1 

13.001 

W  heat  fiour,  bbls 

31 

309 

134.266 

Spirituous  liquors 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  £ 
Hides  and  skins 
Agricultural  seeds 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
FruiFsof  all  kinds 


Coal  t 
Co  to       ba 
Tobacco  " 
Pork 

Beef 

Hardware 

Household  furnitur 

Agricultural  impler 

Agricultural  seeds 

Total  value  of  domestic  exports 
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The  collectors  have  been  as  follows : 

1799-1805,  Matthew  Ernest ;  during  at  least  part 
of  1802,  John  Dodemead  was  post  inspector;  June, 
1805,  to  June,  1806,  Joseph  Wilkinson  ;  1806-1808, 
Stanley  Griswold ;  1808-1814,  Reuben  Attwater; 
1814-1828,  William  Woodbridge;  1828,  Truman 
Beecher;  1829-1839,  Andrew  Mack ;  1839-1841, 
John  McDonnell;  1841-1845,  Edward  Brooks; 
1845-1849,  Charles  G.  Hammond;  1849-1853,  Oliver 


M.  Hyde;  1853-1857,  John  H.  Harmon;  1857-1860, 
Michael  Shoemaker;  1860-1861,  R,  W.  Davis; 
1861-1866,  N,  G.  Isbell ;  1866-1867.  H.  A.  Morrow  ; 
1867-1869.  N.  G.  Isbell ;  1869-187;.  George  Jerome; 
1875-1884,  Digby  V.  Bell;  1884-1887.  William 
Livingston,  Jr.;  1887-        .  D.  J.  Campau. 

THE   BOARD  OF  TRADK 

The  first  organization  of  this  character  was  called 
the  "Merchants'  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade," 
and  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  October  19, 
1847,  at  the  office  of  B.  L.  Webb,  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge acting   as   president   and   John   Chester  as 


785 

secretary.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  October 
20,  the  following  permanent  officers  were  elected  : 
William  Brewster,  president ;  Charles  Howard,  vice- 
president;   A.  Dudgeon,  treasurer;  John  Chester, 


secretary ;  James  Abbott,  A.  S,  Kellogg.  S.  Lewis, 
F.  Moore,  F.  Buhl,  Z.  Chandler.  H.  P.  Bridge, 
referees;  J,  Owen,  B.  L.  Webb.  C.  Hurlbut. 
directors. 
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Daily  meetings  of 
the     board     began 


store,  owned  by 
John  R.  Williams, 
located  on  the 
southwest  corner 
of  Wocidward  Ave- 
nue and  At  water 
Street.  The  new 
organization  met 
with  favor,  and 
very  soon  became 
desirous  of  occupy- 
ing a  building  of  its 

was  appointed  to 
consider  the  project, 
and  on  March  21, 
1848,  the  following 
notice  appeared  : 

A  public  mceliDJt  <'l 
Iht  citiMiu  <■(  Detroit 
Hill  be  held  ai  the  room 
oeeupletl  by  the  Board  of 
Tcule  on  the  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and 


Z.  Chanplbr 
S.  Lews, 
Georgk  F    Hak 


The  subject  was 
discussed  the  Leg 
islature  appeilei 
to,  and  on  March 
14,  1848  the  De 
troi  t  Merchants 
Exchange  Company 
was  inc  ^rporated 
The  Act  author 
ized  them  to  erect 
a  building  and  gave 
to  the  Young  Men  s 
and     Fire    Depart 
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$10,000  each  in  the 
proposed  buildinj;. 
The     funds,    h  ow- 


ned in  the  old 
location  until  Sc.'|> 
tember  if,  1849, 
then  moved  to  the 
Backus  Building,  on 
Third  Street  near 
the  Central  Depot : 
and  soon  after  the 
following  notice 
appeared : 

Jltm^Bl.— The  Koaid 


Onl' 


fe 


in  the  bank  build- 
ing. The  demands 
of  trade  did  not 
call  for  its  continu- 


the  e 


of 


the  board.  Com- 
paratively little 
business  was  actu- 
ally transacted  at 
its  daily  sessions. 
Dealers  wishing 
to  buy  produce,  gen- 
erally went  direct 
to  the  business 
firms  who  were 
supposed  to  have 
the   desired     arti- 


the  society  was 
chiefly  promoted  by 
forwarding  and 
torn  mission  mer- 
chants; eventually  a 
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number  of  persons  in  ordinary  mercantile  trade 
joined  tlie  society,  paid  fees  of  ^2.00  per  year,  and 
ihe  society  for  a  time  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred numbers  During  thrs  period  and  from  1835 
to  1855  ttie  busmess  of  receumg  forv\ardmg  stor 
ing  and  sellmg  gram  and  produce  was  extensive 
and  profitable  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
m  1854  the  firms  of  Bridge  &  Lewis  and  J  L 
Hurd  &  LDmpanj  supplied  as  man\  t.  7000  bar 
rels  iwrday  Forwarding  and  ommission  houses 
;  then   established  in    large  warehouses   along 
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ing  H.  P.  Bridge  acted  as  chairman,  and  Jolin  G. 
Erwin  as  secretary.  A  committee,  consisting  of  R. 
McChesney  and  Samuel  Lewis,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  L'lnstitulionand  by  laws  andonjulj  isthe 
I  w  ent)  five  persons  signed 
and  the  following  offiters  were 
elected  president  H  I  Bridge  vi  e  presidents 
Duncan  '^tewart  Ivobert  McChesney  directors 
Joseph  Aspinall  William  H  Craif,  George  W  Bis 
sell  John  W  Strong  A  E  BisseU  James  E  Pitt 
man  W    Iruesdail    John  B  Palmer    treasurer  H 


the  river,  but  the  increase  in  number  of  ra  Iroads, 
and  the  readiness  witti  wiich  shipn  cnts  maybe 
made  direct  without  delav  r  e\tra  charge  have 
largely  done  away  w  th  the  special  business  Cdrried 
on  by  such  firms 

The  present  B  ^^rd  of  Trade  grew  r  ut  of  a  meet- 
ing held  J  ne  5  1856  at  the  jftice  of  E  C  Merrick. 
then  located  at  the  to  t  of  Wavne  Street  in  what 
was  known  -is  ^^  ard  s  W  areh  Duse     At  thi    meet- 


K.  Sanger;    secretary,   Milo  D.   Hamilton.     The 
membership  dues  were  fixed  at  Jio.oo  per  year. 

On  August  6,  at  10  A.  M.,  daily  sessions  began  to 
be  held  in  a  store  on  Woodbridge  Street  under  the 
Michigan  Exchange.  On  December  2  the  daily 
meetings  were  suspended  until  the  first  Monday  in 
March.  On  August  4.  1857,  sessions  began  to  be 
held  from  9  to  10  a.  m.  ;  they  are  now  held  from 
10  A,  M,  to  I  P.  M.  standard  time. 
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In  i860  the  bcari  published  n 
pamphiet  form  a  statement  of  the 
business  of  the  city  for  1859  Se 
eral  similar  comp  lat  ons  ha  e  s  n  e 
beenissued,  but  nttus  allybjdrect 
authority  of  the  organ  zat  on 

On  March  5,  1861  t  lasvotedto 
consolidate  the  oHiees  f  «e  retary 
and  treasurer,  and  on  March  4  of 
the  year  following  for  he  first 
time,  a  salary  of  $  50  was  otcd  to 
the  secretary.  On  Janu^r)  zo  1863 
James  Asplnall,  E  R  Mitthe  s, 
and  Bernard  O'Grady  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  procure  a 
new  charter,  and  on  March  19, 
1863,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  em 
bracing  liberal  provisions  aptjlii-able 
to  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  On  June  23  the 
Board  adopted  a  new  constLtution 
On  July  I  of  this  year  the  dues  of 
persons  not  in  the  grain,  produce 
or  milling  business  were  reduced  to 
$5.00  a  year. 

The   rifiii'iri   (if  an  appropriate 
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bmld  r  1,  now  began  to  be  increas- 
mgly  agitated,  and  oii  October  20 
the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
lA  oodbndge  and  Shelby  Streets  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  On 
November  23  following,  a  Joint  stock 
building  company  was  formed  and 
hooks  were  opened  for  subscrip- 
tions On  December  8  the  stock- 
holders met  ind  elected  the  follow- 
ing directors  Joseph  Aspinall,  Al- 
exander Lewis  Duncan  Stewart, 
(  eorsie  W  Bissell  B.  O'Crady,  A. 
L  Bi>!sell  James  Aspinall,  H.  J. 
Bui  klej  and  George  F-  Bagley. 
Joseph  Aspinall  w  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  James 
A  spin  ill  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  on  June  S,  1864,  and  the 

of  about  $35,000.  It  was  dedicated 
on  February  22  1865.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  an  opening  ad- 
dress by  Joseph  Aspinall,  an  ode  by 
F.  Lambie,  and  an  address  by  C. 
V.  N.  Lothrop,  followed  by  a  dinner 
at  the  Biddie  House  and  a  ball  in 
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the  e\enmif  The  Boird  of  Trade  Hall  was  rented 
b)  the  corporation  to  the  sotiety  for  twenty-nine 
jears  at  $500  for  the  first  >ear  J750  per  j ear  fur 
the  ne\t  (our  jears  and  $1,000  per  year  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years  On  March  6  H  P  Bridge  offered  a 
resolution  caUmg  for  a  coniention  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  the  Umieil  States  and  British  ProMuucs 
The  resolution  bore  fruit  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  commercial  contentions  ever  held 
It  ^.onvened  [uly  1  r,  1865,  and  continued  in  session 
four  da)s,  during-  which  the  ablest  business  men  of 
the  United  States  and  Bntish  Provmces  gave  their 


views  on  the  important  questions  of  reciprocity 
transit  and  transportation,  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  commerce,  finance,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  subjects  of  cognate  interest.  Among 
the  notables  present  were  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John 
V.  Farwell,  and  N.  K.  Fairbanks.  The  feeling  of 
the  meeting  was  unmistakably  against  the  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  but  on  the 
last  day  Hon,  Joseph  Howe,  of  Nova  Scotia,  spoke 
m  favor  of  renewing  the  treaty.  "  In  some  respects 
It  was  the  most  remarkable  speech  ever  delivered  in 
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the  United  States,  combining'  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion, a  profound  knowled),'e  of  the  subject,  and  a 
power  of  moving'  the  human  heart  which  has  rarely 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  oratory."  At  one 
time,  in  describing  the  return  of  his  son  from  three 
years'  honorable  service  in  the  Union  army,  the 
pathetic  eloquence  of  the  speaker  moved  many  of 
the  six  hundred  delegates  to  tears.  At  the  close  of 
his  speech  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  Con- 

j_..„    . .L : :... ■ :._,_,_ 

t     T  ti     1.  in  \ 


fiU! 


y^^' 


9a  to  96  Woodbiidge  Streel  Wfiat     Bu  t  n  187] 

of  this  convention  the  National  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized.  It  held  its  first  meetmg  in  Philadelphia 
on  June  5,  1868.  Detroit  sent  delegates  to  these 
meetings  up  to  August  24,  1877,  when  it  withdrew 
from  membership,  under  the  belief  that  the  central 
organization  was  of  no  special  benefit  to  trade  and 


In  1865  the  dues  for  grain  dealers  were  increased 
to  $15.  In  July,  1866,  daily  telegraphic  reports 
from  New  York  were  first  received.  The  following 
year  the  board  took  steps  to  have  Detroit  markets 
telegraphed  to  the  associated  press.    The  reading 


aloud  of  the  telegraphic  reports  of  foreign  markets 
began  on  March  4,  1869.  and  on  December  4  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  daily  telegraphic  reports  from 
Liverpool. 

The  daily  receipts  and  shipments  at  Detroit  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  grain,  live-stock,  produce,  lum- 
ber, and  staples  of  various  kinds,  by  rail  and  lake, 
are  collected  daily  and  posted  in  the  rooms. 

In  March,  1870,  the  membership  dues  were  raised 
to  $25  for  those  regularly  transacting  business  at 
the  board,  and  Jlij  for  other  members. 

On  May  9,  1871,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  trea- 
surer were  again  united.  On  December  13,  1871,  a 
National  Commercial  Convention  was  held  in  the  hall 
to  promote  the  building  of  an  Anierican  canal  about 


the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  Congress  was  asked  to 
undertake  the  work.  On  July  22. 1874,  the  city  was 
visited  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Peoria. 
The  guests  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a  committee, 
given  a  reception  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  the 
the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  welcomed 
and  lunched  at  the  rooms  of  the  board. 

In  1873  t''^  board  paid  $5,000  to  the  owners  of 
the  hall  to  secure  a  cancellation  of  their  lease,  and 
arranged  for  the  preparation  of  a  hall  and  rooms  in 
a  new  building  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Griswoid  Street,  at  a  rent  of  Ji,6oo  per 
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year       Ihese  were   lirst 
occupied    on    Febrinrj 
19    1879      Among   the 
pri\  [leges  granted  by  the 
AlC    under   whii,h    tl  e 
board  IS  inrorpo  rated 
the  n^ht  to  settle    I 
putes  and  differencL'i  of 
a  business  chiirnter  bt 
t\\  een  members  or  othei  a 
hj     arbitrdtron        Aft  r 
the  hearing  and  dct  r 
mmnig  of  cases  b)  a| 
propnate       committee 
the  final  award  ib  mad 
by  Ij.  V  to  ha\  e  the  bam 
tffet-t  as  a  judgment  in 
the  Circuit  Court.     For 
the  carrying  out  of  the 
purpose  of  this  pm\nsion, 
an  Arbitration  Comniil- 


:eottE 


n  persons  is 
ted  yearly,  half  only  of 
them  serving  at  a  time. 
The  fees  for  arbitrating, 
determined  by  a  rejjnjlar 
scale,  according  to  the 
amount  invohed,  go  into 


he  t  easury  of  the   board. 

\      omm  ttee  on   Appeals. 

ng  of  n  ne  members, 

pp    nedje  rly to  review, 

h         a  ed    pon,  the  deci- 

o        of      he    Arbitration 

Comm    ee      If  referred  to 

he  Comm     ee  on  Appeals, 

h     a  b  n  fees  ^re  re- 

qu  ed  o  be  paid  again. 

The  fi       definite  rules  for 

h         pe     on  and  grading 

of   ^  a  n      e  e  adopted   on 

Sep    nbe     8     1863.      The 

g    d    !>■  has     nee  been  fre- 

qu  n         hanged.      On  Oe- 

be     3    863  Joseph  Hatch 

a     ele    ed     nspector    of 

fl        and  oon  after  of  grain 

a      e       A    the  same  time 

Pen  am  n  Cia  k  was  elected 

spe    o        of      provisions. 

r    h       pe    o  s  were  paid 

b       he   fe  s       llected,   and 

h    board    equ  red  ten  per 

en  of  the  ota  amount  re- 

e     d     o  be  paid    to   the 

a     e       I    March,  1870, 
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J.  C.  Hatch  was  made  assistant  inspector  of  grain,  already  named,  a  president,  lii'sl  and  sccimd  viee- 
In  April,  1872,  the  grain  inspector  was  voted  a  salary  president,  and  eight  directors  are  elected  yearly, who 
of  $2,500,  and  all  fees  thereafter  were  to  be  turned  control  the  affairs  of  the  oi^anization,  appoint  the 
into  the  treasury  of  the  board.  In  August,  1872,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  inspectors,  and  hold  regu- 
N.  B.  Rowley  was  appointed  grain  weigher.  On  lar  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
March  4,  1873,  Joseph  Hatch  resigned,  and  his  son,  At  each  annual  meeting  they  report  the  amotmt 
the  assistant  inspector,  was  appointed  to  his  place,  to  be  assessed  upon  each  member  the  succeed- 
On  March  20,  1877,  Duncan  Thompson  was  ap-  ing  year.  The  revenue  of  the  biwrd  is  derived 
pointed  chief  inspector,  and  on  February  i,  1S83.  principally  (mm  the  inspection  of  grain,  at  twenty- 
PaysonHutchins  became  assistant  inspector.  H.C.  five  cents  per  car  load,  and  from  dues  of  members. 
Bates  was  appointed  inspector  of  seeds  and  weigh-  On  January  31,  1880,  the  tioard  subscribed  |io,ooo 
master  at  the  M.  C.  R.  R,  on  March  1 1 ,  1 870.  in  aid  of  the  Butler  Railroad,  and  on  June  1 1 ,  ^3.000 

The  members  of  the  board  protect  each  other  by  additional,  and  Detroit  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
agreeing  upon  a  uniform  scab  of  fees  or  commis-  efforts  of  Secretary  Erwin  for  the  extension  of  this 
sions-  for  buying  or  selling  gr.iin  and  produce,  fn  road  to  Detroit.  The  salary  of  the  secretary  has 
the  delivering  of  grain,  the  transfer  of  a  receipt  been  gradually  raised  until  now  it  is  $1,800  per  year, 
from  one  of  the  railroad  elevators,  specifying  that  The  following  have  served  as  ojlicers  of  the  board ; 
thegrain is instore and givnngthenumbcrof  bushels.  Presidents:  1856-1859,  H.  1',  liridge;  1859,  Dun- 
is  accepted  aa  an  actual  delivery.  From  February  can  Stewart ;  i860,  W.  H.  Craig;  1861,  G.W. 
25,  1879,  an  initiation  fee  of  $350  was  required  Bissell ;  1862,  Alexander  Lewis;  1863,  A.  E.  Bis- 
from  all  new  members,  and  on  March  4,  1882,  it  sell;  1864-1866,  Joseph  Aspinall ;  1866,  G.  F.  Bag- 
was  voted  to  raise  the  fee  to  $500  as  soon  as  one  ley;  1867,  J.  G.  Erwin;  [868,  H.J.Buckley;  1869, 
hundred  members  were  obtiiined.  C.A.Sheldon;   1870,  R.  W.  Gillelt;   1S71-1873,  C. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  members.  Per-  M.  Garrison  ;    1S73,   Alfred  Chescbrough  ;    1874- 

sons  seeking  admission  as  members  must  be  of  legal  1876,  Philo   Parsons;     1876.  Jacob  Beeson  ;     1877, 

age,  residents  of  the  city  or  having  a  permanent  busi-  Morgan  Johnson  ;  1878.  Walter  Bourke ;  1879-1881 , 

ness  therein,  or  be  members  of  a  similar  commercial  John  H.Wendell;  1881,  E.  K.  Norton;  1882.  Win. 

organization  in  some  other  city.     Their  application  Livingston,  Jr.;    1883-1885,  R.  W.  Gillett;   1885. 

must  be  indorsed  by  two  members  of  the  board.  F.  L.  Lazier;    18SC,  W.  Lichtenburg;  1887,  J.  W. 

and  after  five  days' notice,  seven  affirmative  votes  Flynn.    Treasurers:  1856-60,  H.K.  Sanger ,  i860, 

by  the  directors   will  elect  them  to  membership.  R.  W.  King;  [861.-1864.  secretary  and  treasurer 

The  business  acts  of  every  member  are  subject  to  oneofRce;  1864-1867,  Joseph  Aspinall;  1867-1871. 

investigation  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  if  called  in  Peter  Young.     Secretaries :  1856-60,  M.  D.  Haniil- 

question  by  any  other  member.  ton;  1860-1873,  Ray  Haddock;  1873,  Joseph  Colt, 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  W.Y.Rumney;  1874-1878,  W.  Y.  Rumney  ;  1878- 

in  March,  and   the  term   of  office   begins  on   the  1881,  John   G.   Erwin;    1882-1885,  J.   K.  Mclvor; 

Tuesday  following.     Besides  the  two  committees  T8S5-        .  George  M.  Lane. 
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The  glory  of  the  am-iem  market-days  has  de- 
parted. The  black-eyed,  olive-ski iincd  maidens,  in 
short  petticoats,  (rom  the  Canada  shore,  no  longer 
bring  "  garde ri -sauce  and  greens,"  the  French 
Ijonies  amble  not  over  our  paved  streets,  and  little 
brown-bodied  carts  no  longer  throng  the  market- 
place. In  the  brave  days  of  old,  every  one  went  to 
market,  and  most  persons  to  the  City  Hall  Market. 
Marketing  and    visiting  were  combined.     In  the 


upper  line  of  pickets."  After  the  fire  of  1805  there 
seem  to  have  been  no  markets  or  market  regula- 
tions mitil  June  15,  1816.  The  records  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  show  that  a  committee  of  three,  was 
then  appointed  "  to  estimate  on  kind  and  quality  of 
timber"  for  a  market-house.  On' September  21, 
^[,500  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  building, 
to  be  in  part  raised  by  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar,  and 
the  balance  by  a  tax  on  real  and  personal  property. 
Tl      b    Id'  g  I  b    B  \  ood  d 


spectacle.  Not  only  goods  btit  labor  is  here  for 
sale,  and  just  as  in  Bible  days  "men  are  standing 
Idle  in  the  market-place.''  For  the  last  forty  years. 
a  woodsawyer,  when  wanted,  might  be  found  at  the 
west  end ;  at  the  east  end,  on  Bates  Street,  white- 
washers  and  day-laborers  are  wont  to  congregate. 

The  Woodward  Avenue  Market. 
The  locating  of  a  market,  and  regulations  con- 
cerning it,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  trustees  in 
'802.  The  third  ordinance  passed  provided  that 
the  market  should  "  be  without  the  pickets  and  next 
to  the  river,  between  the  old  bake-house  and  the 


The  Bi-rthdet  Market. 
On  August  5.  1824,  Peter  Berthelet  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  maintain  a  wharf,  for  ninty-nine 
years,  at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  the  city  a  lot  fifty  by  ninety  feet, 
on  which  to  erect  a  market.  The  lot  given  In 
accordance  with  this  arrangement  was  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Atwaterand  Randolph  Streets.  On 
February  15,  1825,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  council  to  consult  with  Peter  Berthelet,  and 
receive  his  proposals  for  building  a  market-house. 
No  agreement  was  made  at  this  time,  but  on  August 
27,  1S27,  the  council 
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Under  this  proposition  a  building,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  tlie  old  Washington  Market,  was  begun 
in  1828.  Stalls  were  first  sold  on  June  3,  1830,— 
(ront  stalls  for  lio.oo  ea<-h,  and  others  for  JS.oo. 
The  building  was  purchased  by  the  city  on  August 
31,  1834,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  lot 
had  not  been  deeded.  On  November  28  following, 
a  committee  of  the  council  reported  in  favor  of 
paying  113.000  for  a  deed.  This  was  done,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the 


The 


market  88,361. 
city      now     bee;  it  f 
tor  the  second  t 
the  owner  of  the 
but  still  no  deed 
put   on  record,   ^nd 
in  June,  1841,  the      ) 
was  obli.ijed  to  ob 
a  new  deed  from  t 
exe    tor  of  the  I 
thelel    estate 
bu  Id  n^      a^  b 
m  the  fire     f  Maj  9 
1848    and  about  s 
years  after  the  p    p 
erty  was  subdivided 
into  lots  and  sold. 


The  City  Hall  or  Central  Market} 
The  first  vegetable  market-shed  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  was  built  by  Hui;h  Moffat,  It  was  little 
more  than  a  roof  supported  by  posts,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  November  21,  1843.  In  1845  it  was 
enclosed  with  slats,  which  were  removed  in  the  fall 
of  1853.  In  the  spring  of  1849  a  one-story  brick 
building  was  erected  between  the  vegetable  market 
and  the  City  Hall.  Both  it  and  the  vegetable  market 
were  burned  on  June  13.  1876.  The  second  brick 
addition,  facing  Bates  Street,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,000,  and  the  work  was  accepted  on  July 
12,  1855.  Twenly-five  years  later,  in  August,  1880, 
it  was  torn  down.  The  larger  vegetable  market, 
extending  from  Bates  to  Randolph  Street,  was  con- 
tracted for  on  June  26,  i860,  and  cost  $5,312.  Its 
stands  were  first  rented  on  April  22,  1861.  In  1873 
the  question  of  a  new  market  building  was  thor- 


oughly discussed  in  the  council  and  by  the  pre.ss  of 
the  city,  and  in  May  the  council  approved  of  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  by  private  parties. 
The  project  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Mayor 
Moffat,  and  his  veto  defeated  it.  Two  years  later 
the  council  petitioned  the  Legislature,  and  on  A])ril 
22,  1875,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  couTiril 
to  borrow  8100,000  to  build  a  market. 

The  question  of  issuiny:  these  bonds  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  I)i)ard  of  Estimates,  and,  as  tlif 
expenditure  was  disapproved,  this  scheme  also  failed. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  years,  on  April  22,  1879, 
the  council  requested  the  Board  of  Estimates  lu 
consider  the  question  of  appropriating  850.°^  f'"" 
the  erection  of  a  central  market  building.  On  June 
30  the  board  approved  of  the  expenditure,  and  on 
July  8  a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  plans 
for  the  building  and 
bids  for  its  erection. 
The  committee  de- 
cided on  a  building 
three  hundred  feet 
longby  fifty  (cet  wide, 
the  front  to  be  three 
stories  high  and  tlie 
rear  portion  two  sto- 

Theplansof  Mason 
&  Rice  was  aceepte<l, 
but  the  bids,  opened 
on     September     26, 

excess  of  the  pr<)- 
posed  outlay  that  on 
September  30  it  was 
decided  to  erect  o(l^■ 


the  front,  or  three-story  portion.  The 
awarded  at  $46,880,  and  on  August  23,  1880,  tile 
new  market  building  was  formally  turned  over  to 
the  city  by  the  contractors.  It  was  opened  (or 
business  on  September  1 1.  The  second  story  was  fit- 
ted up  with  offices  for  the  Board  of  Health,  the  I'oor 
and  the  Park  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  the 
third  story,  for  the  Superior  Court,  in  March.  1883. 

The  property  owners  on  Michigan  Grand  Avenue 
have  frequently  objected  to  the  continued  use  of  what 
was  originally  a  public  highway,  and,  at  different 
times,  have  sought  through  the  courts  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  market  buildings,  but  their  efforts 
have  always  been  unavailing.  The  council,  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1848,  especially  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
street  for  market  buildings;  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  January  23,  1880,  decided  that  the  city  had  the 
right  to  occupy  the  street. 

The  Washington  Market. 

This  market  was  located  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Lamed  and  Wayne   Streets,  on  the  line  of  the 
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old  lane  leading  to  Fort  Shelby.  Its 
ordered  by  vote  of  the  council  on  Mareh  15 
and  the  building  was  fully  completed  in  J; 
1^36,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.     On  February  22 


mitlee  examined  the  building  account  and  reported 
it  correct.  It  was  never  a  popular  market,  and  was 
frequently  closed.  'Die  building  was  used  for  school 
purposes  by  the  Board  of  Kducation  from  January, 
1843,  to  May,  1S47.  and  then  again  became  a  public 
market.  In  1852  it  was  leased  to  priv'ate  parties  (or 
niarket  purposes  at  8200  a  year,  and  in  1856  was 
turned  over  to  the  Fire  Depjirtment  for  the  use  of 
the  Hook  and  Ladder  Comiiany.  In  1870  it  vras 
torn  down  to  make  room  fur  the  ]>resent  offices  of 
the  F"ire  Commission  ind  two  engine  houses 

The  Ci^s  Mirkct 
This  building,  a 
ttct.  costing  $2,001 
i>n  August  17,  181 
Adams  Avenue  at  i 
Avenue.  The  site 
Cass  on  conilition  tliat  the  uiy 
market   thereon. 

Marki-l  Ckrks. 
These  ofllcers  were  provided  for  in  the  Art  of 
t8o2,  and  the  records  show  that  in  1R05  the  trustees 
appointed  John  Connor  to  the  ollice.  From  1805 
to  1815,  during  the  administration  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  there  are  no  records  concerning  mar- 
liets.  In  1816  the  oflice  of  market  clerk  was 
revived,  and  has  since  been  continuous.  The  origi- 
nal duties  of  this  otiker  were  to  see  that  no  unsound 
provisions  were  exjjosed  for  sale,  and  that  cleanli- 
ness and  good  order  were  observed.  F""rom  1832  to 
1836  the  salaiy  was  $90  yearly:  in  1856  it  was 
*+oo;  in  1883  the  salary  of  the  Central  Market 
clerk  was  |i,320.  Under  the  amended  charter  of 
!■  ebniary  21, 1849,  the  office  was  made  elective,  and 
?o  continued  until  the  charter  of  1857  took  effect. 


since  which  time  the  clerks  have  been  appointed  by 
the  council.  Prior  to  1880  they  were  appointed  in 
January  of  each  year.  Since  amendment  to  charter 
of  1879  they  are  appointed  yearly  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to 
collect  fees  from  wagons  bringing  articles  (or  sale, 
and  also  the  rents  of  the  stalls. 

The  clerks  of  Woodward  Avenue  Market  were  ; 
1816,  John  Meldrum;  iS]/.  Duncan  Reid;  1818. 
Asa  Partridge:  1819,  S.  lilackmar ;  1821,  Samuel 
Sherwood:  1832-1824,  Smith  Knapp;  1824-1827, 
Thomas  Knowlton;  1827,  A,  C.  Caniff,  S.  Sher- 
wood; 1828,  J.  M.  Wilson;  1829,  N.  B.  Car- 
penter; 1830,  John  Roberts,  L.  T.  Janney;  1831, 
Stephen  Bain.  Adna  Merrilt:   1832,  Owen  Aldrich  : 

1833,  L.  Goodcll;   1834,  Israel  Noble. 

The  clerks  of  Berthelet  Market  were:  1831, 
Eben  Beach;   1832,  Alexander  Campbell;   1833  and 

1834,  Israel  Noble;  1835  and  1836.  D.  Hayward; 
1S37.  William  Moon,  Stephen  Bain,  John  Weese; 
1838,  F.  Borchardt,  Stephen  Bain.  William  Moon; 
1839  ai"^  1840,  Hugh  O'Beirne:  1841-1844,  T. 
Mettej;   1844  and  1845,  John  McGuire. 

The  clerks  of  the  Washington  Market  were: 
1836.  Israel  Noble;  1837  and  1838,  John  Curtis; 
1839  and  1840,  I.  Noble;  1849,  P.  ^!cDonald;  1850, 
Dari"'  C-"''-'—      r«;r  tv'  i''-2,  William  Barthello. 


storj  bn(L  thirty  by  forH 
IS  fir^t  optned  as  -i  market 

It  IS  on  the  south  side  of 
tersution  wvh  (  rand  Kiver 
,ut\  by(  LiKril 


The  clerks  of  the  City  Hall  or  Central  Market 
have  been:  1840,  Hugh  O'Beirne;  1841  and  1842. 
G.  Pauli;  1843  and  1844.  T.  Mettez;  1845.  David 
Weeks;  1846.  H.  Carroll;  1847.  Edwin  Wilcox; 
1848-1853.  Francis  McDonald;  1852.  Dennis  Lani- 
gan;  1S53  and  1854.  J.  C.Sabine;  1854,  F.  Mc- 
Donald; 1855  and  1856,  John  Robson;  1857,  David 
McLane;  i8;8  and  1859.  D.  Lanigaii;  i860,  R.  C 
Wright;  1861,  S.  C.Webster;  1862  and  1683,3. 
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Eggeman;  1864-1866,  M.  Blay;  1866-186;,  J. 
Regnery;  1868,  Robert  Hodgkiii ;  1869-1871,  P. 
Uiinn,  1871,  O.  M.  Eagley;  1872,  A,  Lichtenberg; 
1873-1875.  O.  M.  Bagley;  1875-1877,  D.  W.Gray; 
1877,  N.Johannes;  1878-1880,  Robert  Mason; 
1880-1884,  R.  Poole;  1884-1886,  Hiram  Jackson; 
1886,  W.  H.  Sullivan;  1887-        ,  R.  Poole. 

Market  Regulations. 

The  third  ordinance  passed  by  the  trustees  in  1802 
concerned  the  market  and  provided  that  ■'  no  sales 
ol  meats,  vegetables,  grain,  or  flour  be  made  else- 
where on  Tuesdays  or  Fridays,  from  daybreak  until 
13  M„  under  penalty  of  three  dollars." 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  it  was  not 
a  strange  or  infrequent  sight  on  Sunday  to  see 
Frenchwomen  with  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs, 
and  French  carts  with  fish  and  flesh  for  sale. 
Indeed,  the  practice  of  Sunday  markets  and  market-  • 
ing  so  gr«w  in  favor  that,  ill  182;,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Brunson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Moore,  of  the  Protestant  Church,  felt  called  upon  to 
protest  against  it.  They  made  so  effectual  an  appeal 
that  on  November  29,  1822,  the  council  ordered  the 
markets  closed  on  Sunday;  and  on  December  1, 
they  were  closed  for  the  first  time,  and  never  after 
opened  on  the  Sabbath.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  City  Hall  Market,  in  1836.  there  were  periodical 
quarrels  in  the  Common  Council  concerning  the 
opening  and  closing  of  both  the  Berthelet  and 
Washington  Markets,  and  at  an  election  held  March 
7.  1842,  the  question  of  whether  one  market,  or  all, 
should  be  kept  open,  was  voted  on.  So  frequently 
were  these  markets  closed  and  opened  that  It  would 
require  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  compute  the  periods 
daring  which  they  were  open  or  closed.  The  fol- 
lowing item  from  a  current  number  of  the  Free 
Press  indicates  the  feeling  then  existing  among  a 
portion  of  the  citizens. 


Il,byth 


hUd.y,t 
II,  June  8 


**w™r.  ih»t  fro. 

orward  all  Ihe  mai 

re  directed  In  be  1 
<«pted,  and  that  o 

<epl  opt, 

,  every  day  in  the 

■   '^^^l 

k,   Siir 

These  resolutions,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the 
"servants,"  and  the  Berth elet  remained  closed  for 
some  months,  and  the  Washington  for  many  years. 

By  ordinance  of  1836  the  market  hours,  from 
October  1  to  April,  were  between  "  daylight  and  10 
A.  M.."  and  "  from  3  1'.  M.  till  dark."  and  on  Saturday 
"all  day."     From  April  i  to  October  the  hours  were 


from  "daylight  to  9  A.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  4 
p.  M.,  till  sunset."  and  no  person  could  sell  meat  ex- 
cept in  the  market  stalls. 

By  ordinance  of  1841  the  market  hours,  for  ;il! 
days  except  Saturdays,  were  the  same  as  in  i83(.. 
On  Saturdays,  from  March  i  to  November,  ilu 
market  vvas  to  be  opened  from  4  to  9  P.  M.,  and  be- 
tween November  i  and  March  i,  from  3  to  7:30 
p.  M. 

The  first  ordinance  in  regard  to  forestalling  h\ 
sales  to  the  market-men  was  passed  on  December 
23.  1841.  It  prohibited  any  person,  by  himself  nr 
his  agent,  from  purchasing  to  sell  again  "any  fresh 
fish,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  or  vegetables,"  and 
also  the  selling  of  said  articles  by  any  person  fur 
the  purpose  of  being  re-sold  during  the  market 
hours  "within  the  limits  of  Campus  Marlius  or 
Michigan  Grand  Avenue,  between  Campus  Manius 
and  Bates  Street;  in  Randolph  Street  between 
Woodbridge  Street  and  Detroit  River;  in  Atwatcr 
Street  between  Bates  and  Brush  Streets,  and  the 
public  grounds  and  alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Berthelet  Market."  This  ordinance  was  repealed 
and  re-enacted  at  several  different  times  and  was 
finally  repealed  in  1871.  Up  to  1853  nopersonwas 
allowed  to  cut  up  and  sell  meat  except  at  the 
market.     Private  meat  markets  were  entirely  an- 

By  ordinance  of  March  29,  1853,  licenses  to  sell 
in  any  part  of  the  city  could  tie  obtained  for  SS"  ■' 
year.  On  January  29,  1863.  the  price  of  licenses  for 
meat  markets  wasrbduced  to  $5.00  ijer  year.  The 
comptroller  and  the  committee  on  markets  fix  the 
minimum  rent  of  the  stalls  and  stands  of  ail  kinds 
on  or  before  April  1  each  year.  In  1 883  the  stands 
in  the  vegetable  market  rented  at  from  $6.00  to  $1 S 
per  month,  and  stalls  tn  the  new  Central  Market  at 
from  §25  to  §35  per  month.  The  rents  are  payable 
monthly  in  ads'ance.  No  person  may  rent  mure 
than  two  of  the  meat-stalls,  and  since  1863  no  per- 
son whose  stock  in  trade  exceeds  in  value  three 
hundred  dollars  is  allowed  to  sell  in  the  market  di  J 
goods,  clothing,  glass,  earthenware,  books,  or  sta- 
tionery. Under  ordinance  dating  from  January  2. 
1862.  all  persons  bringing  calves,  sheep,  or  lambs  in 
wagons  for  sale  are  required  to  pay  the  clerk  of  tlie 
market  ten  cents  for  each  calf,  and  five  cents  fi>r 
each  sheep  or  lamb ;  and  since  ordinance  of  April  2, 
1872,  all  persons  olTering  produce  for  sale  from 
wagons  are  required  to  pay  ten  cents  daily.  Since 
1878  the  fees  from  the  market-wagons  have  been 
collected  in  the  following  manner.  The  market  cici'l;, 
supplied  by  the  city  comptroller  with  white  tickets 
suitably  inscribed,  collects  the  fees  from  the  wiig<"|" 
and  gives  the  owner  a  white  ticket.  The  clerk  is 
followed  by  a  policeman,  who  takes  up  the  while 
tickets  ;md  gives    yellow  tickets  in  return.      Tlie 
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clerk  and  policsman  both  report  daily  to  the  comp- 
troller, who  compares  their  statements  with  the 
tickets  issued.  The  total  receipts  from  stalls  and 
benches  for  the  fiscal  year  eiiditiy;  June  30,  1884, 
were  $6,590.90,  and  from  wagons  $3,078. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unsound  meat,  the 
police  commissioners,  by  Act  of  April  19,  1879. 
were  authorized  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  visit 
slanjfhter-houses,  and  inspect  carca.sses,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  exposed  for  food.  Under  this  Act  a 
policeman  has  been  detailed  as  inspector,  and  the 
law  has  proved  advantageous  by  preventing  the  sale 
for  food  of  unsound  and  unhealthy  articles. 

Regulations  as  to  Bread. 
The  baker  was  an  important  personage  in  the 
eariy  history  of  the  town.  Few  people  made  their 
own  bread,  and  as  the  baker  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
business,  he  was  necessarily  under  surveillance.  The 
second  ordinsnce  passed  by  the  trustees  under  the 
incorporation  of  1S02  prescribed  the  weight  and  cost 
of  a  loaf  as  "  tliree  pounds  English  weight,  for  six- 
pence New  York  currency."  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  flour  the  ordinance  was  repealed  on 
August  28,  1802. 

On  April  5,  i8[6.  the  trustees  made  the  following 
regulations  :  When  Hour  was  S?.oo  per  100  pounds, 
the  loaf  was  to  weigh  3  pounds  ii  ounces,  and  to 
be  sold  for  25  cents. 

At  $6.00  per  100  pounds,  a  loaf  of  4  pounds  4 
ounces  was  to  be  sold  for  25  cents. 

At  SjjKJ  pur  100  pounds,  a  loaf  of  5  [jounds  4 
ounces  was  to  be  sold  for  25  cents. 

At  S4.00  ])er  100  pounds,  a  Nwif  of  3  piuuids  was 
to  be  sold  for  \iyi  cents. 

At  $3.00  per  100  pounds,  a  loaf  of  3  prmnds  10 
ounces  was  to  be  sold  for  J3ji  cents. 

At  $3.00  per  100  pounds,  a  loaf  of  i  pound  1 3 
ounces  was  to  be  sold  for  fi%  cents. 

The  market  price  of  flour  was  fixed  by  tlie  trus- 
tees on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  and  ofteiicr 
if  necessary.  On  N[ay  24,  1821,  they  tlwd  the  pri;e 
of  A  five-pound  loaf  of  bread  at  1 2,'^  cents,  and  of  a 
loaf  weighing  2  pounds  8  ounces  at  6;.f  cents.  I!y 
ordinance  of  1824,  the  weight  of  bread  was  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  i>rice  of  flour.  A  l>[iri*cl  of 
Hour  was  estimatctl  to'producc  3,920  oiuices  of  bread ; 
the  baker  was  lo  be  allowed  twenty  shillings  jjer 
biirrel  for  baking :  this,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Hour 
and  divided  by  the  number  of  ounces,  was  to  diitcr- 
mine  the  weight  of  a  shilling  loaf.  TJie  council, 
from  time  to  time,  established  tlie  assize  or  regu- 
lation amount  that  a  l.iaf  must  weigh.  All  "loaf 
bread"  was  required  to  be  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  or  the  christian  and  surname  of  the  baker; 
and  if  not  so  marked  was  liable  to  forfeiture  ;  and  one 
or  more  inspei'tors  were  appointed  to  see  that  the 


regulations  were  observed.  On  January  15.  1^42, 
the  ordinance  prescribing  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
was  displaced  by  an  ordinance  prescribing  the 
weight  only  of  loaves.  With  this  ordinance  the  last 
relic  of  tlie  ancient  regime  passed  away,  and  no 
further  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  council  to 
determine  the  price  of  bread  or  of  any  other  article. 
Under  ordinance  of  1871,  bakers  are  required  to 
obtain  a  permit,  and  are  allowed  to  make  only  loaves 
of  one,  two,  or  tour  pounds  weight. 

Smkr  of   Weights  and  Mmsures. 

This  office  was  created  in  1839,  but  no  definite 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  charter  until  1857. 
On  April  t8,  1861,  provision  was  made  for  city 
inspection  and  gauging  of  oils  and  liquids,  and  N. 
B.  Rowley,  who  was  then  city  sealer,  was  appointed 
inspector  and  ganger,  but  none  were  afterwards  ap- 
pointed. In  1867  the  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures  «-as  transferred  to  the  police,  and  since 
then  the  work  has  been  performed  by  a  policeman. 
During  1886  he  approved  5,085  wine  measures,  and 
condemned  914;  he  also  approved  3,099  dry  meas- 
ures and  condemned  733:  during  the  same  year  he 
tested  2,909  scales  and  condemned  484. 

The  following  persons  served  as  sealers  of  weights 
and  measures:  1839-1842,  John  Farmer;  1842- 
(844,  A.  H.  Dodge;  1844-1846,  A.  A.  Wilder; 
1846.  J.  N.  McFarlane,  I^ussell  Robinson;  1847, 
Isaac  Warren;  1848-1S50,  Abijah  Joy;  1851,  John 
Koehler;  1852.  David  ICsdeil.  Jr.;  1853-1857,  City 
Clerk  ex.officio;  1857,  William  Hales;  185S,  IS. 
McDonald;  1S59,  J.  M.  Molbrwk;  [860-1862,  N. 
IJ.  Rowley;  1862-1864,  William  A.  Henry;  [864- 
1866,  A.  Holdereid;   i366,  M,  McLaughlin. 

\V.,o.l  M.u-hds. 

The  first  ordinance  concerning  the  insjicction  of 
wood  was  passed  on  January  1 1,  1826.  Under  this 
ordinance,  and  a  subsequent  one  of  July  2,  1834, 
one  or  more  inK]>cctors  were  iL])pointed  by  the  coun- 
cil c.'icli  year.  They  measured  all  wood  brought  to 
the  city  for  s:ile,  and  were  jKiid  six  and  one  fourth 
cents  for  each  ceitificate  of  measurement.  After 
the  Act  of  FcbriKiry  2r,  1849,  the  inspectors  were 
elected  by  the  |>ei>ple,  but  in  1857  the  council  was 
again  given  tlie  power  of  appointment.  By  ordi- 
nance of  March  4,  1858,  and  amended  ordinances 
of  March  7,  1S59,  and  November  29,  1869,  the  city 
was  divided  into  four  districts,  and  four,  inspectors 
were  aiijiointed,  whose  fees  were :  for  measuring  a 
one-horse  lo.'id,  five  cents;  a  two-horse  load,  ten 
cents ;  for  wixkI  arriving  in  l>oats,  ten  cords  or  less, 
ten  cents  a  cord ;  and  for  all  over  ten  cords,  five 
cents  a  cord. 

An  amended  ordinance  of  February  23,  1872, 
provided   th.it  only   two  inspectors    should   be  ap- 
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pointed.  By  an  ordinance  of  1S36  all  wagons  with 
wood  (or  sale  were  to  stand  on  the  Campus  Martius ; 
but  since  1849  the  wood  and  hay  markets  have  been 
united,  and  located  elsewhere ;  the  wood  for  the 
poor  is  stored  at  the  market-grounds,  and  formerly 
the  wood  inspectors  were  paid  Uo  a  year  for  filling 
orders  given  on  them,  reporting  weekly  in  detail  all 
orders  thus  filled.  They  received  all  the  fees,  hut 
were  required  to  report  on  oath,  quarterly,  on  the 
first  of  January.  April,  July,  and  October,  the 
amount  of  fees  received  the  previous  quarter.  In 
1881  the  salary  was  fixed  at  $528  a  year,  and  since 
then  all  fees  have  been  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 
These  fees  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883, 
amounted  to  onlyS63i.7o,  By  ordinance  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1S84.  this  office  and  its  duties  were  merged 
with  those  of  the  pound  master's,  and  all  appoint- 
ments of  wood  inspectors  as  such  ceased  with 
1883. 

The  following  persons  served  as  inspectors : 
1834-1836,  James  H.  Cook;  1836,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Israel  Noble;  1837,  R.  Chamberlain,  V'ersal  Rice, 
John  Brunson ;  1 838,  J.  W.  Hinchman,  F.  liorchardt ; 
1839,  J.  H,  Cook,  F.  Borchardt;  1840  and  1841, 
J.  J.  Cicotte,  F.  Borchardt:  1842,  N.  Creusel,  Jr.. 
F.  L'Esperanee;  1843,  N.  Greusel.  Jr.,  A.  H. 
Dodge,  M.  Gooding:  J844,  N.  Greusel,  Jr.,  Henry 
Carrol ;  1845,  J.  A.  Stephens,  H.Carroll.  N.  Greusel, 
Jr..  S.  C.  Webster;  1846.  S.  C.  Webster.  J.  A. 
Stephens;  1847,  N,' Greusel,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Stephens,  J. 
P.  Hopkins;  184S-1850,  T.  S.  Sprague.  David 
Weeks;  1850,  John  Phillips,  F.  L'Esperanee,  O. 
McDermott;  1851,  J.  W.  Daly,  J.  PhiUips,  F. 
L'Esperanee,  E.S.Morse;  1852,  F.  L'Esperanee, 
O.  Donnell,  M.  Schrick;  1853.  F.  L'Esperanee,  M. 
Schrick,  J.  Northrup;  1854,  F.  L'Esperanee,  D. 
Lanigan.  Charles  Lappen ;  1855.  F.  L'Esperanee. 
H.  Decker,  A.  Wing;  1858,  F.  L'Esperanee,  Wil- 
liam Barry;  1859,  James  Henry.  C.  A.  Minard, 
C.  F.  Kull. 

East  District,  on  Dock.-  186CS-1862,  J.  H. 
Smith;  1862-1863,  Charles  Jepkins;  1864.  Robert 
Reaume;  1865-1866,  John  Pratt ;  1867-1868,  Louis 
Lebot;  1869-1870,  J.  Caspary;  1871.  Louis  Lebot. 
East  District,  on  Market.— i860,  W.  Peti- 
field,  G.  Bolio;  1861.  Charles  Kamminski;  1862- 
1863.  Michael  Schrick;  1864-1865,  N.  Christa; 
1866-1867,  Caspar  Geist;  1868,  John  Huber;  1869. 
Chas.H.Damm;  1870,  Andrew  Huber ;  1871,  Geo, 
O.  Walker. 

West  District,  on  Dock.— i860,  J.Henry; 
1861,  F.  Funke;  1862,  Geo.  Weber;  1863-1864, 
Jas.  Shields;  1865-1866,  Thos.  Halloran;  1867,  M, 
Lentz;  1868,  J.  Neuschafer;  1869,  Michael  Hays; 
1870,  D.  Donovan;   1871,  Luke  Crossly. 

West  District,  on  Market.— i860.  C.  Min- 
ard;  1861,  Wm.  Ball;    1S63,  Mathias  Lentz ;   1863- 


1S66,  John  O'Connell;  1867.  Charles  Dougherty; 
1868,  Alexander  Paton;  1869-1870,  Michael  Nolan  ; 
1871,  F.  C.  Niepoth. 

East  District.— 1872,  Ceo.  O.  Walker ;  1873, 
F.  Vermeulen;  1874-1875,  Harris  Jacobs;  1876, 
F.  Vermeulen;  1S77,  J.  Lemkle;  1878,  J.  Muer; 
1879,  C.  Hatie;  18S0,  E.  Fiertz;  1881,  J.  Eipper; 
1882-1883,  H.  Strubel, 

WEST  District.— 1872,  F.  C.  Niepoth  ;  1873- 
1875,  Robert  Hamilton :  1876,  J.Zimmerman;  1877- 
T878,  Peter  Zens;  1879-1883,  J.Zimmerman. 

I/irj'  Markets. 
The  office  of  weighmaster  dates  from  April  i. 
1818.  The  first  scales  were  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Jefferson  Avenue  near  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph Street.  The  old  blockhouse,  with  second 
story  projecting  over  the  first,  afforded  a  shelter  for 
the  scales,  which  consisted  of  an  immense  pair  of 
steelyards,  the  wagon  and  hay  being  lifted  bodily 
by  means  of  an  iron  chain  passed  around  them. 
Three  shillings  a  load  were  allowed  for  weighing. 
The  scales  remained  at  the  old  blockhouse  until 
April,  1 827,  when  they  were  moved  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  Lamed  and  Wayne  Streets,  in  front  of  the 
lot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Washington  Market. 
In  1833  they  were  sold,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  whales  were  located  on  the  corner  of  Bates 
and  Lamed  Streets.  In  November.  1835,  their  use 
was  discontinued,  and  the  council  contracted  with 
William  Grist  to  erect  hay-scales  on  the  comer  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  and  at  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street. 
Mr.  Grist  erected  the  scales,  and  owned  them  until 
March  27.  1849.  when  they  were  bought  by  the 
council.  The  upper  ones  were  then  rented  for  S140. 
and  tlie  lower,  on  the  corner  Wayne  Street,  for  $60  .1 
year.  In  April,  1850,  the  hay-scales  were  removed 
from  tlie  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randol])h 
Street  to  Michigan  Grand  Avenue,  at  its  junction 
with  Randolph  Street.  In  June,  1855,  they  were 
removed  from  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Wavne  Street,  and  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Grand  River  Avenue  on  the  Cass  Farm.  The  same 
y^ar  the  scales  were  moved  from  Michigan  Avenue 
to  Hastings  Street,  south  of  and  near  the  Gratiot 
Road.  In  May,  i860,  the  Western  District  scales 
were  removed  from  the  Grand  River  Road  to  the 
north  side  of  Michigan  Avenue  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets;  and  in  November.  1868.  the  city 
rented  about  three  hundred  feet  square  of  Mr. 
Beecher,  on  the  south  side  of  Michigan  Avenue, 
between  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Streets,  (or  a  hay  and 
wood  market.  In  1875  these  markets  were  moved 
to  their  present  location,  on  the  northwest  comer  ol 
Michigan  and  Trumbull  Avenues,  the  city  paying 
an  annual  rent  of  $500  for  use  of  the  grounds. 
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In  the  spring  of  1870  the  Eastern  District  hay 
and  wood  market  was  moved  from  Hastings  Street 
to  its  present  location  on  Russell  Street,  near  the 
House  of  Correction,  where  it  occupies  part  of  the 
old  City  Cemetery. 

During  a  portion  of  the  years  prior  to  1850,  while 
the  scales  were  owned  by  the  weighraaster,  he  \v'as 
continued  in  office  either  by  an  implied  agreement 
or"  a  definite  contract.  By  the  charter  of  1849, 
weighmasters  were  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
In  1S57  the  power  of  appointment  was  again  lodged 
with  the  council.  In  1881  the  fees  were  one  ant 
half  cents  a  hundred  for  weighing  hay,  straw,  an 
coal ;  ten  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  and  live  cen 
for  sheep. 

Prior  to  1879  the  weighmasters  paid  a  rental 
from  875  to  $150  a  year  for  the  scales,  and  we 
entitled  to  all  the  fees  collected.  Since  the  yea 
named,  the  weighmasters  have  been  paid  a  sala  y 
All  the  fees  now  go  to  the  city,  and  for  the  fista 
year  ending  June  30,  1887,  they  ajnounted  to 
$3,805.20. 

The  weighmasters  have  been:  1818,  D.  C.  Mc- 
Kinstry;  1819,  S,  Blackmar;  i8zo,  Asa  Partridge; 
1821,  Robert  Garralt ;  1829-1835,  Francis  Rugard  ; 
1835,  James  H.  Hawley;  1836-184.2,  C.  M.  Bull ; 
1842-1849,  William  Grist. 

UPPEK.^1849,  A.  W.  Sprague;  1850,  Louis  Du- 
pont;  1851-1852.  C.  H.  Daram ;  1853,  A.  A.  Bur- 
hans;   1854,  L.  Dupont ;   1855-1857,  E.  Lebot. 

Lower.— 1849,  C.  G.  Blindbury;  1S50.  V.  Mc- 
Ginnis;  1851,  J.  Northrup;  O.  B.  Wilmarth  ;  1852, 
O.  B.  Wilmarth ;  1854-1855,  C.  H.  Damm  ;  1856- 
John  Lane. 

East  District. — 1858,  Peter  Campau  ;  1859- 
1860,  E.  Benoit;  1861,  J.  McGrath  ;  1862-1864,  C. 
Dubois:  1864-1865.  John  Andre;  1866-1867,  J- 
Dederichs;  1868,  C.  H.  Danira :  1869,  N.Sehwartz; 

1870,  A,  Kremer;  1871-1872,  D.  Sheehan;  1873- 
1874,  G.  O.  Walker;  1875,  A.  O'Keefe  ;  1876,  P. 
A.  Rowland  ;  1877,  J.  Erhard  ;  1878-1879,  P.  Dunn ; 
1880.  J.  Clemens;  1881,  J,  Clements;  1882-1884, 
J.  Clements;  1884-1886,  Henry  Lemmer. 

West  District, — 1858,  John  Lane;  1839,  R. 
Gibbings;  i860,  T.  Maybury  ;  1861.  Russell  Gage; 
1862-1864,  D.  Donovan ;  1865-1869,  J.  L.  Matthews; 
1867-1868,  John  Walsh;  1869-1870,  P.  Shanahan: 

1871,  J.  Love;  1872-1873,  D.  Dickson  ;  1873-1875, 
George  Baker;  1876,  H.  Smith  ;  1877,  D.  Shanahan; 
1878.  T.  Mahoney;  1879,  D.  E.  Noonan;  1880, 
Robert  Knox;  1881,  C.  Lynch;  1882-1884,  Robert 
Knox;  1884, Peter  Ohlert, 

Pn'r^s  of  Different  Articles   at    Various   Times. 
The  prices  of  articles  at  different  times  afford  a 
fair  index  of  the  growth  of  population  and  produc- 
tion, and  of  the  increase  in  facilities  for  transporta- 


tion. Under  the  practically  mercantile  rule  of  the 
first  colony  of  1701,  the  price  of  almost  everything 
was  determined  by  the  few  traders  licensed  by  the 
company,  and  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  fixing 
of  prices.  The  prices  of  products  of  the  soil  were, 
of  course,  determined  solely  by  the  amount  raised 
and  needed  for  home  consumption.  In  1726  wheat 
was  from  ten  shillings  to  twelve  shillings  per  bushel ; 
Indian  corn,  seven  shillings  to  nine  shillings  per 
bu  he  eggs,  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ; 
on  o  s   on    dollar  a  hundred  ;  cows,  618  to  $20,  and 

a         85  00  to  |6.oo.     There  was  but  little  varia- 

hi      e  e  prices  up  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of 

r   g     h    in    1760.      Sailing   vessels   were  then 

du    d   and  there  was  more  competition  among 

e    Ti      hants.      The    account-book    of    Thomas 

Sn     h  ■'78,  shows  that   coffee  was  thirty-eight 

n      and     ea  two   dollars   per  pound  :  calico,   six 

h  ngs  a  yard;  flour,  ^J^io,  and  pork  ^15  per 
barrel ;  apples,  sixty  shillings  per  bushel,  and  tobacco 
sixteen  shillings  per  pound.  Slaves  were  worth 
from  ^180  to  /260  New  York  currency.  In  an  old 
Macomb  ledger  of  1780  to  1783,  charges  are  made 
at  the  following  rates :  brown  sheeting  and  bed- 
ticking,  each  five  shillings  a  yard  ;  molasses,  twenty 
shillings  to  thirty-two  shillings ;  vinegar,  sixteen 
shillings,  and  rum  forty  shillings  per  gallon  ;  salt.  ^4 
to  £10  per  barrel;  almonds,  six  shillings;  cheese, 
whiting,  soap,  and  butter,  four  shillings  per  pound 
each;  starch,  six  shillings;  shot,  two  shillings; 
coffee,  twelve  shillings ;  nails,  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  candles,  five  shillings  ;  pig-tail  tobacco,  six- 
teen shillings ;  and  sugar,  three  shillings  per  pound  ; 
cinnamon,  four  shillings  an  ounce  ;  eggs,  four  shil- 
lings, and  nutmegs,  six  shillings  per  dozen ;  flour, 
£$  per  hundred  weight ;  corn,  twenty  shillings  to 
twenty-four  shillings,  and  oats  sixteen  shillings  per 
bushel;  smoothing  irons  were  six  shillings  each; 
slate-pencils  one  shilling  each,  and  slates  twelve 
■shillings ;  bread  was  three  shillings  a  loaf.  In  1784 
the  winter  was  so  severe  that  bakers  charged  a 
Spanish  dollar  per  pound  for  bread.  Board  was 
chatted  at  ^3  per  month. 

Mr.  Weld,  who  traveled  through  this  region  in 
1796,  said  : 


At  this  time  salt  wa 
tants  were  frequentlj    d 
Coffee  was  five  shillings 
per  pound,  and  cotto 
Two  years  later,  in 
loaf-sugar  were  each 
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six  dollars  a  thousand  and  wood  s[\  shillings  a  cord. 
In  1803  and  1805  prices  were  as  folloiv.  hne-tooth 
combs,  five  shillings  each  calico  sixshiUinq^ayard  ; 
shot  and  lead,  two  shillings  1  pound  powder,  eight 
shilhngs,  coffee  six  shilhngs  white  sugar  five  shil- 
lings, cheese  two  shillings  and  sixpence  pepper  six 
shillings,  and  soap  four  shillings  to  eight  shillings 
per  pound;  candles  were  one  shilling  ejch  ;  cora, 
eight  shillings,  and  salt  four  dollars  to  vi\  dollars  a 
bushel;  labor,  tn  shilhngs  1  day  In  180;  nails 
were  two  shillings  a  pound  and  iron  pots  were  sold 
at  eighteen  and  three  fourths  cents  per  pound. 

Ordinary  laborers  were  paid  three  shillings  per 
day  for  twelve  hours. work;  the  ten-hour  system 
began  in  1833.  In  1808  the  following  prices  ob- 
tained :  callow  candles  were  four  shillings  and  butter 
and  cheese  each  two  shillings  a  "pound  ;  whiskey, 
eight  shillings  a  gallon ;  oats,  four  shillings,  and 
corn  six  shillings  per  bushel;  bearskins  sold  at 
twenty-four  shillings,  mink  at  three  shillings,  otter 
at  twenty  shillings,  and  raccoon  and  muskrat  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.  In  1809  flour  was  J5.50 
and  in  1810,  $12  per  barrel. 

The  War  of  iSi2  made  all  articles  scarce  and 
dear.  Nails  were  thirty-one  and  one  fourth  cents  a 
pound ;  corn,  $1 .00  and  $3.00,  and  potatoes  $2.00  a 
bushel;  hay,  fti.ooa  hundredweight;  flour,  $12.00 
a  barrel ;  butter,  seventy-five  cents,  cheese  sixty 
cents,  and  beef  twenty-four  cents  a  pound ;  eggs, 
four  shillings  per  dozen  ;  whiskey,  $4.00  per  gallon ; 
turkeys  were  $3.00  apiece  ;  pork,  $35.00  a  barrel ; 
wood,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  $5.50  a 
cord.  In  1814  flour  was  $8.00,  and  in  1816  and 
1817,  $14,00  per  barrel.  In  the  years  last  named, 
potatoes  were  $2.00  a  bushel,  or  two  shillings  a 
dozen ;  beef  and  pork,  $18,00  per  barrel ;  and  corn, 
$1.62  per  bushel.  In  January.  1819,  butter  was 
forty-(our  cents  i>er  pound;  hyson  tea,  I3.00  per 
pound ;  milk,  twelve  cents  a  quart ;  eggs,  fifty  cents 
a  dozen ;  wood,  $4.00  per  cord,  Kor  one  turkey, 
two  pigs,  or  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  an  acre  of  land 
could  be  bought.  Mutton  at  this  time  was  one 
shilling,  and  beef  eight  cents  to  ten  cents  a  pound ; 
pork,  ^20.00  to  825.00  per  barrel.  In  1S20  flour 
was  down  to  *;5.oo ;  beef  and  ]K>rk,  to  $7.00  per 
barrel.  In  1821  wood  was  $2,50  a  cortl,  and  wool 
three  shillings  per  pound.  In  February,  1833,  beef 
and  pork  were  each  ft+.oo  |jer  hundred ;  venison, 
two  cents  a  pound  ;  turkeys,  six  shillings,  geese  tour 
shillings,  ducks  three  shillings,  and  chickens  nine- 
teen cents  a  pair ;  apples  five  shillings,  wheat  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  corn  three  shillings,  oats  two 
shillings,  beans  $1,00,  and  potatoes  three  shillings 
per  bushel ;  maple-sugar  five  cents,  cheese  ten  cents, 
and  beeswax  twenty-six  cents  per  pound ;  whiskey, 
two  shillings  a  gallon  ;  pine  boards,  $3.00  to|[2.oo, 
shingles #1.75,  and  laths $10.00  per  thousand;  lime, 


seventy-five  cents  a  barrel ;  and  cotton  stockings 
ten  shillings  per  pair.  In  1835  Hour  sold  as  low  as 
$3,00  per  barrel ;  quails  for  one  shilling,  and  e^^ 
for  six  cents  a  dozen.  In  1830  flour  was  $4.50  per 
barrel,  and  pure  cider  $2,00,  1837  was  the  year  iif 
high  prices.  Flour  was  from  $11.00  to  $16.00  per 
barrel,  potatoes  $2.00,  and  cornmeal  twelve  shillings 
per  bushel,  but  these  prices  were  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  panic  and  scarcity  of  money  soon 
caused  a  reduction,  and  in  1838  flour  was  down  ut 
$8.00  per  barrel,  and  sugar  was  fourteen  cents  per 
pound.  In  1839  com  was  so  scarce  that  it  com- 
manded $4.00  per  bushel,  but  in  1840  it  sold  for 
eighty-five  cents.  In  1842  flour  was  very  low,  the 
best  selling  for  $2.25  per  barrel.  In  1844  quota- 
tions were  as  follows ;  wheat  seventy  cents,  corn 
thirty-one  cents,  oats  two  shillings,  and  potatoes 
twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  flour,  $3.82  ;  mess  pork, 
$10.00,  and  salt  $1.38  per  barrel;  hickory  wood. 
$1.75  a  cord;  hay,  $5.00  per  ton;  fresh  butter,  two 
shillings,  lard  and  cheese  six  cents,  and  tallow  seven 
cents  a  pound ;  dressed  chickens,  two  shillings  a 
pair ;  green  hides,  three  and  one  half  cents,  and  dry 
seven  cents  a  pound  ;  beef  and  pork,  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  hundred  ;  nails,  85.00  a  keg ;  buckwheat  tiour, 
$1.00  a  hundred. 

A  Detroitdailyof  August  5,  1847,  thus  complains: 

HiOH  Mabket  Prices.— Why  is  il  lliat  Ihe  ciliiena  of  this  tity 
should  b=  taxed  so  high  for  every  delicacy  of  Ihe  seawn,  i"h=n  il 

keepers  all,— one  dollar  a  hushei  for  potatoes!  And  in  the  city 
of  New  York  they  are  selling  for  seventy-five  cental  Ten  i" 
tivclvc  cents  a  dozen  for  green  corn  ;  three  shillings  a  <Iawn  lor 
Irtinatoes;  UnxttKvn  cents  a  pounds  for  hutter;  twelve  ccnt^Hiul 


In  1854  railroad  connections  were  made  with  tli'.' 
East,  and  prices  have  been  more  equal  since  lh;ittiiiK'. 

The  prices,  in  1854,  were:  butter,  twenty-four 
cents,  brown  sugar  six  cents,  coffee  sugar  nine  cents, 
tallow  candies  sixteen  cents.  Rio  coffee  eighteen 
cents,  and  lard  twelve  cents  per  pound;  oats  were 
forty  cents,  onions  fifty  cents,  jKitatoes  sei'enty-five 
cents,  and  apples  seven  shillings  per  bushel ;  brci.il 
was  nine  cents  a  loaf,  and  Hour  $9.00  a  barrel. 

In  1861,  on  account  of  the  war,  brown  sugar  a<l- 
vanccJ  from  six  and  seven  cents  to  eleven  cents  and 
twelve  cents,  and  all  kinds  of  spices  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  percent.  In  November,  1862,  prices 
were :  beech  and  maple  wood,  $3.25  per  cord ;  flour 
two  and  a  half  cents  to  three  cents,  cornmeal  luie 
and  a  halt  cents,  mess  pork  six  to  seven  cents,  biittei' 
twelve  to  fourteen  cents,  coffee  twenty-five  cents, 
and  brown  sugar  ten  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes, 
five  shillings  per  bushel. 
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Between  March  and   December,  1864,  the  same  Witlithe  close  of  the  war,  prices  began  to  decline, 

quality  of  brown   sugar  advanced   from  sixteen  to       in    most    cases   i-eaching    ante-war    prices    about 
twenty-six  cents  per  pound,  rS/b. 
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MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES— ARTICLES  PRODUCED— LEADING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The  advantages  of  Detroit  as  a  manifirturmg 
center  have  never  received  the  attention  thit  thtir 
number  and  importance  demand.  No  at>  m 
America  is  more  fa\onbly  situated,  and  feu  ities 
possess  so  many  ULCesb^rj  and  desirable  c  nditions 
for  successful  manufitturing.  In  tonsidenng  it's 
resources  and  facilities  there  is  no  occasion  for  far- 
fetched reasoning  or  exaggerated  representation: 
the  mere  recital  o(  the  facts  will  amply  prove  the 
claim  of  superior  advantages.  It  is  well  known 
that  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  wood  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  all  articles  manufactured,  and  the 
location  of  Detroit  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  of  these  materials  gives  it  unequalled 
manufacturing  facilities.  Lake  Superior  iron,  a  pro- 
duct of  our  own  State,  is  proved  by  actual  test  to 
be  equal  to  any.  The  State  produces  more  iron  ore 
than  any  other,  and  the  product  is  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  State.  The  largest  iron 
mine  in  the  world  is  in  Michigan;  and  during  1886 
the  several  furnaces  of  Detroit  turned  out  30,658 
ions  of  pig-iron.  Our  copper  yield  is  famed  for  its 
purity,  and  supplies  almost  the  entire  world. 

The  largest  copper  smelting  works  in  the  United 
States  are  located  at  Detroit  and  Hancock.  The 
lead  mines  of  the  adjacent  States  are  celebrated, 
and  their  products  are  easily  obtained.  The  grind- 
stone quarries,  just  above  Detroit,  are  famous  the 
world  over,  and  within  forty  miles  of  the  city 
superior  sand  for  glass  is  found  and  successfully 
employed. 

Michigan  produces  more  lumber  than  any  other 
State.  Pine,  walnut,  oak.  maple,  hickory,  butter- 
nut, and  ash  are  relatively  cheap  an<l  abundant,  and 
other  kinds  of  wood  are  so  plentiful  that  charcoal  is 
cheaply  made.  Boxes  and  barrels  for  packing  pur- 
poses can  be  made  at  a  price  that  admits  of  no 
competition.  The  soil  and  chmate  are  especially 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  willows,  and  the  finest 
qualities,  tougher  than  those  of  Europe,  are  grown 
in  this  vicinity. 

Plaster  for  manufacturing  use  is  obtained  in  quan- 
tities from  native  beds  in  Michigan,  and  a  large 
supply  of  the  best  brick-clay  is  found  near  Detroit. 
Immense  supplies  of  limestone  and  sand  exist  in  the 
county,  and  these,  with  home-made  lumber,  give 
unusual  building  facilities. 


Manufacturing  sites  can  be  purchased  at  lower 
r-ites  than  near  other  cities  of  the  same  size.  At 
anytime  during  the  five  years  preceding  1883,  in 
either  large  or  small  quantities,  and  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  city,  lands  could  be  bought  for  from 
$300  to  $600  per  acre,  with  every  facility  in  the  way 
of  Side  tracks  or  proximity  to  railroad  lines. 

The  city  fronts  on  a  river  with  which  few  streams 
in  the  world  compare  either  in  volume  or  rapidity, 
and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  river  never 
dries  up,  tjr  injures  by  overflow  the  property  on  its 
margin.  Either  by  direct  individual  connection  or 
through  the  immense  pumping  works  of  the  city,  it 
affords  at  low  cost  a  supply  of  water  in  unlimited 
quantity  that  is  always  pure  and  the  supply  certain. 

Michigan  coal  is  mined  almost  at  our  doors,  and 
the  coal  regions  of  the  Buckeye  and  Keystone 
States  are  within  easy  reach. 

Cord-wood  is  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  reason- 
able rates  from  Northern  Michigan  and  Canada, 
The  average  prices  of  various  articles  during  the 
five  years  from  1875  to  1880  were  :  flat-bar,  round, 
and  square  iron,  $2,25  per  one  hundred  pounds; 
copper,  20  cents  per  pound ;  lead,  6  cents ;  plaster. 
pt:r  barrel,  $1.75:  hme,  75  cents  per  barrel;  stone, 
$13.00  per  toise;  brick,  common,  $5.00,  and  stock, 
$6.50  per  thousand;  good  common  lumber,  $15.00 
per  thousand;  lump-coal  for  stationary  engines, 
83.65  ;  nut-coal.  $2.65  ;  hard  cord-wood,  $5.00,  soft. 
83.50  per  cord;  charcoal,  8  cents  per  bushel  of 
twenty  pounds ;  hard-wood  lumber:  black  walnut. 
$60;  cherry.  $35:  white-ash,  $22  ;  oak,  $18;  maple, 
$16,  and  butternut,  850-  These  figures  give  a  fair 
indication  of  later  and  present  prices. 

Located  on  the  lakes,  and  yet  far  east  on  the  line 
of  water  communication,  Detroit  has  a  more  favored 
position  than  any  other  western  city ;  it  is  below  the 
line  of  the  excessive  cold  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake 
Superior,  therefore  vessels  can  and  do  run  to  and 
from  this  port  several  weeks  earlier  and  later  than 
from  points  farther  west.  The  railroad  connections 
and  facilities  are  abundant  and  growing.  That  we 
possess  favorable  opportunities  for  shipping  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  goods  are 
exported  to  every  country  on  the  globe. 

The  State  debt  is  practically  extinguished  and 
the  sinking  fund  of  the  city  is  greater  than  its 
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;r  iges  but  little  o 


1  combined 


debt      rhmtj 

per  cent    tnd  st 

ison!>  about  one  third  is  muth      These  rates  are 

far  below  those  of  other  cities  as  large  and  well 

improvLd 

The  advantages  afforded  to  employees  are  scarce 
equalled  Not  hve  eitiev  in  the  country  have  so 
large  a  proportion  of  homes  fwned  by  their  occu- 
pants This  IS  because  lotb  ind  buildinjj  material  are 
so  moderate  in  price.  All  kinds  a!  food  are  abun- 
dant and  reasonably  cheap.  Wheat,  com,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  vegetables  are  leading 
articles  of  production  in  Michigan,  and  we  have  the 
largest  fresh-water  fisheries  in  the  United  States. 
The  climate  is  generally  equable  and  mild,  and  in 
the  city  the  death-rate  averages  only  about  twenty' 
in  a  thousand  per  year. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $20,000,003, 
and  the  annual  product  at  $35,000,000. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  summary  of  the 
principal  articles  actually  manufactured  in  Detroit: 
Awnings,  ale, alcohol, artificial  hmbs,  boilers,  brooms, 
baskets,  bolts  and  nuts,  blank-books,  blinds, 
brackets,  beds,  bedding,  bridges,  bluing,  bricks, 
barrels,  bread,  bungs,  boats,  belting,  boxes,  boots, 
bags,  billiard  tables,  baking  powder,  castings,  cars, 
car  wheels  and  springs,  candles,  cigars,  carbon,  cof- 
fins, combs,  chemicals,  confectionery,  cornices,  cut- 
lery, caps,  corsets,  clothing,  copperware,  crocks, 
casks,  capsules,  clothes-pins,  crackers,  carriages, 
children's  cabs,  chairs,  carpets,  chewing  gum,  doors, 
door-knobs,  electrotypes,  engines,  emery  wheels, 
extracts,  edge  tools,  earthenware,  electrical  instru- 
ments, furniture,  furs,  frames,  flour,  tiles,  faucets, 
fences,  fertilizers,  fanning  mills,  gold  pens,  guns, 
glue,  gloves,  glass,  horse  collars,  hats,  harness,  hoop 
skirts,  iron,  iron  pipe,  ink,  jewelry,  journal  metal  and 
boxes,  knit  goods,. lead  pipe,  lime,  lounges,  linseed 
oil,  lasts,  leather,  lumber,  maps,  machinery,  monu- 
ments, mitiens,  matches,  mattresses  malleable  iron- 
ware, mantel -pieces,  medicines,  mouldings  organi 
pails,  photographs,  picture-frames,  plaster  hgures 
perfumery,  pulleys,  paint,  putty,  pianos  pipes  pins 
pills,  paper,  rope,  roofing,  stoves,  shoes  soap  sash 
spectacles,  saw-gummers,  sleds,  show-cases  statu- 
ary, safes,  saws,  sawing  machines  sleighi  steel 
stoneware,  ship-blocks,  sewer-pipe  stained  glass 
Mgns,  sails,  shafting,  stamped  ware  screws 
shirts,  stencil-plates,  tea-caddies,  tinware  twine 
tobacco,  tiles,  trunks,  tubs,  tombstones  umbrellas 
vinegar,  varnish,  wagons,  wine,  wocd  cuts  wood 
working  machinery,  window  shades  and  screens 
watches,  whips,  windmills,  white  lead  washboards 
wigs,  wire  goods,  wooden  and  willow  ware,  yeast. 

Illustrations  are  given  of  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  enterprising  manufacturing  establish- 


ments, with  a  few  items  as  to  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  their  business.  Some  of  them  Ikwc  been  iu 
operation  only  a  short  time,  and  for  tiiis  reason  the 
amount  of  their  products  is  relatively  small. 

TAe  Michigan  Car  Company  and  the  Detroit  Car 
Wheel  Company. 

Both  of  the  above  corporations  are  tmder  one 
management,  and  together  form  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  James  McMillan, 
president;  Hugh  McMillan,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  Joseph  Taylor,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  James  McGregor,  general  superinten<leiii ; 
W,  K.  Anderson,  treasurer ;  W.  C.  McMillan,  sec- 
retary; J.  Hill  Whiting,  superintendent  of  foun- 
dries. In  these  establishments  and  accessorv 
works,  such  as  furnaces  and  steam-forges,  all 
managed  by  these  corporations,  a  capital  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars  is  represented.  They 
moke  box,  stock,  platform,  coal,  ore  and  refriger- 
ator cars.  The  works  were  established  in  1865. 
and  moved  to  their  present  location  at  the  Grani.1 
Trunk  Junction  in  1873.  They  occupy  thirty  acres, 
and  when  fully  employed  require  2.500  men,  and 
can  turn  out  thirty  cars,  three  huiKlred  and  fifty  car- 
wheels,  one  hundreil  axles,  and  sixty  tons  of  iron  per 
day.  During  1887  there  were  used  at  these  works 
60,000  tons  of  iron,  and  probably  50,000.000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  a  total  of  10,000  cars  and  1 10,000 
wheels  were  made.  Up  to  1883  they  had  made 
48.731  cars,  Placedclose  together  in  one  long  train, 
they  would  reach  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles, 
or  across  the  Stateof  Michigan  and  beyond  Chicago. 
As  many  as  two  thousand  cars  have  been  made  for 
one  company,  and  so  many  different  companies  have 
patronized  the  works  that  it  is  literally  true  that  cans 
built  in  Detroit  run  constantly  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  in  all  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

The  Detroit  Steel  and  Spring  Works. 

This  company  is  ofheered  with  Alexander  J.)e 
Lano  as  president  <_  \  Choate  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  and  H.  li.  Newberry  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  Maj  1879  and  began  operations  the 
same  year  The  works  are  located  at  Detroit 
Junction  Their  chief  specialty  is  spring-steel,  loco- 
motive and  lar  springs  They  also  make  largo 
quantities  of  steel  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  instruments  and  for  the  trade.  During 
1883  the  works  produced  6,200  tons  of  steel  anil 
made  5  000  tons  of  steel  car-springs.  Their  ship- 
ments reach  n  it  only  all  parts  of  our  own  land,  hut 
also  South  America  and  Australia, 

Besides  the  car-works  named,  there  are  also 
located   at   Detroit 
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The  Peninsular  Car  Company. 
The  officers  of  this  corporation  are  Frank  J. 
Hecker,  president,  manager,  and  treasurer,  and 
C.  L.  Freer,  vice- president  and  treasurer,  and  E  ]. 
Ruellmch,  secre- 
tary. Ther.ompany 
was  incorporated  i:i 
December,  [879. 
The  capital  stool. 
is  $300,000.  T he- 
works  established  in 
1880  were  located 
on  the  river,  be- 
tween Walker  and 
Adair  Streets;  dur- 
ing 1883  they  werj 
moved  to  a  tract  of 
thirty-four  acres 
near  the  Detroit  & 
Milwaukee  Railroad 
Junction.  During 
1887  thev  buift 
8,200  cars,  and 
since  thev  bei;an  have  constructixl  35  297  freight 
cars  In  conneaion  uith  their  works  the  (.oin 
pany  operate  a  \\heel  fuundrj  h-mii^  t  tipmty 
of  three  hnndreJ  Mh°els  per  da\  md  t  soft 
casting  foundry  with  a  daily  Lipa(.it\  o(  httj  tons 
rhev  employ  an  average  o(  i  350  persons  have  a 
^e^y  complete  and  modern  phnt  and  during  1887 


Street.  The  officers  are  George  H.  Russel,  presi- 
dent; Walters.  Russel,  vice-president  and  supi-r- 
intendent,  and  John  R-  Russel,  secretary  :iiu! 
The  works  were  established  in  1876  :u  (, 


the  company  incorporated  in  January,  [883.  L^p  lu 
ihebeginningoE  1884  the Lompany  had  made  36,0 jj 
Lirwheeh  and  during  1S83  2600  tons  of  castings 
were  produced  Logging  lumber  and  mill-yard 
cnrs  are  a  specialty  in  this  e'^tabhshment  and  their 
Q-wi  are  m  usl  m  all  tlie  southern  and  western 
St  ites  The  (.ompdiij  make  all  kinds  of  car-wheels 
and  architectural  iriiii- 
viork  and  do  general 
jobbing  and  machine 
ttfrk  mehmg  as  his;li 
as  twelve  toiii  of  iniii 
per  dij 

Ik     D  iroit  BridX'- 


!tii   I}, 


I  Wo. 


This 


used  twenty  seven  million  feet  of  lumber  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  tons  of  iron 


The  Riissf!   Whe-.l  and  Foundry  Company. 
This  establishment  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Walker 


lonipany  is  olli- 
ith  W  S-  I'ni'*^ 
a^  president  and  engi- 
neer WC  C(ilburn,se<- 
rctary  and  treasurer:  and 
W  I  B  iker  supcriii- 
ti  ndent  They  have 
built  "iome  of  the  longrst 
bridges  in  the  laiid- 
Their  works  occupying 
sit  acres  on  Foundry 
Street  a  few  bUicks 
south  of  Michigan  Ave- 
nue were  established  in  1863  In  1883  they  nscd 
a  capitil  of  $300  000  They  build  steel  iron,  and 
combination  bndges,  viaducts,  railroad  turn  and 
transfer  tables,  and  other  structural  iron  work 
During   1882  seven  thousand   tons  of   iron  were 
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he  Ms  s 
*    700 


fu    a  e  a  d  eleva  o        a  h  n  r\ 
nifs  of    a  1    k  nds      Am  n 
Hopk  pa  en     ead 


we  e  es  ah  shed    n 
by    J     ns  on     Way 
Compan        The     o  ksa  e 
no       ondu     d  b    a  co 
po  a  on   w    h  Ja  nes  M 
M    a    as  p  e      en    Hugh 
MM       ana         ep  e 
den    W    C    M  M    an  a 
ser  e  ary  and  M  T  Conk 
Im  as  managerand  treasur- 
er.    Nearly   one    hnndrcil 
and  fifty  steam  engines,  of 
from  eight  to  two  hundred 
horse-power,    are    here 
manufactured   every  year, 
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Tke  \ti  ki^an  Mxll 
able  hut  lipiis 
This  company  melted 
theirfirst  iron  on  March  i 
1883  The  offiLcrs  are 
Allan  Bourn  president 
T  D  liuhl  vice  presi 
dent  H  F  While  sec 
retarv    and  T  H   Simp 

The  office  and 
■e  on  Ri\er 
Street  near  Twe  tieth 
Thev  use  the  air  furndi.e 
protess     the     hot    blast 

kinds  in  one  fli  x  thus 
securing  a  union  of  the 
desirable  qualitieb  of  se\ 
eral  sorts.  All  kinds  of 
malleable  and  fine  gray 
iron  castings  are  made  to 
order.  Agricultural  and 
railroad  work  is  a  spe- 
cialty. Orders  have  been 
filled  from  points  as  far 
enst  as  Bridgeport,  Conn,, 
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normous  factory 

was   established    in    1865. 
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and  is  focated  at  Nos.  67  to  85  Fort  Street  East. 
Among  tlie  original  officers  were  J.  J.  Bagley.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  and  D.  O.  Paige.  The  officers  are: 
W.  B.  Wesson,  president;  A.  S.  Wiley,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  D.  O.  Paige,  treasurer  and  general  manager ; 
A.  W.  liajiter,  secretary ;  and  George  E.  Martin, 
superintendent.  The  first  year  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  sates  were  manufactured;  in  1882,  3,100. 
The  prices  of  safes  range  from  $60  to  $40,000.  The 
regular  makes  weigh  from  935  to  21,850  pounds, 
and  vary  in  size  from  one  foot  four  inches  high  by 


e  foot  six  inches  wide,  ti 
by  four  feet  eleven  inches 
wide  Nearly  one  hun 
dred  regular  viricti  s  r 
made  and  any  size  or  kind 
IS  nrnde  to  order  besides 
vault   and   iron    shutltrs 


X  feet  six  inches  high 


The  IMioil  Cnfificr  and  Brass  Rulliiig  Works. 
This  coi-jwration  began  business  in  1881.  They 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  The  officers  are : 
C.  H.  liuhl,  president;  R.  W.  Gillctt,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  I,.  I-l.  J'jnes,  st-cretary  and  treasurer ;  and  J, 
Howe,  superintendent. 

Their  first  works  were  located  on  the  corner  of 
Lamed  and  Fourth  Streets.  In  1888  they  removed 
to  buildings  which  they  erected  especially  for  their 
own  use,  on  the  west  side  of  McKinstry  Avenue 
between  the  Wabash  Railway  and  the  River  Road, 
Tliey  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  copper 


□rk      Tire   . 


burglar  proof  oromlimnJ 
fire  and  burglar  |ir  nf 
safes  for  both  home  ■\\\  1 
oflice  use  are  made  with 
either  single  or  doubl 
square  or  round  d  j  )rs 
All  the  safes  have  roun  1 
corners  and  particularly 
close  fittingdoors  ill  arc 
highly  finished  and  some 
of  the  interior  decoration 
is  really  artisti  D  n  ^^ 
1883  thev  used  a  o  t  jnc 
hundred  tons  of  ltd  and 
iron  per  month  \  jr  door 
frames  and  jams  thej  se 
1  highly  earboniied  inJ  j 
soft  homogeneous  tc  I 
fused  together  in  mgjts 
in  such  n  manner  thit 
when  rolled  nt  pUti. 
the  softer  steel  of  grc  it 
tensile  strength  is  co\ 
ered  on  both  si  les  \  th 
the  h  ghly  larbo  ized 
steel,  which  is  so  tem- 
pered that  it  is  drill  proof.  It  is  rolled  into  shapes 
for  some  parts  of  the  work  under  patents  ex- 
clusively controlled  by  this  company.  Agencies  are 
established  and  stocks  of  safes  carried  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Md ,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Lyons,  N.  Y„  Louisville,  Ky,  Chicago,  III,.  Sc 
Paul.  Minn.,  Denver,  Col.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  their  safes  are  sold  to  customers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Greece,  Chhia,  Japan,  France, 
South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
West    Indies,  and   in   various   other  far   away    lo- 


rolh'ng  machinery  in  the  country,  and  can  roll  larger 
sheets  than  any  other  mill  in  the  United  States. 

They  make  sheet  cop|>er,  brass,  bronze  and  Ger- 
man silver  and  copper  and  brass  rods,  rivets  and 
wire  of  all  kinds;  also  co|>per  bottoms  for  all  sorts 
of  utensils. 

They  ship  goods  west  as  far  as  San  Francisco, 
east  to  New  York,  lioston  and  Montreal,  and  south 
tu  New  Orleans  and  other  points. 

the  Detroit  Stove  Company, 
organized  in  1 864,  occupy  about  ten  acres  of  ground 
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ill  Hamlramck.  The  office  and  salesrooms  are  at 
32  and  34  Woodward  Avenue.  E.  S.  Barbour  is 
president,  and  L.  H.  Chamberlain,  secretary.  The 
company  employ  1 ,300  men,  and  pay  for  labor  alone 
over  8500,000  per  year.  They  make  seven  hundred 
different  varieties  of  stoves,  and  in  1876  introduced 
the  use  of  nickel-plated  stoves.  In  1870  they  made 
about  16,500;  in  1880,30,000;  and  in  1887,60,000; 


usm^in  this  la'Jt  \ear  16000  tons  of  iron  ReijuUr 
it;eneies  aie  established  at  Stockholm  Frankfort 
ind  London  and  hundreds  of  i,ar  loads  are  yearly 
sent  to  these  cities  to  be  distnbuted  to  vanous 
other  paits  of  Europe  The  companv  have 
brineh  h<iuses  at  Buffilo  SL  Paul  and  Chicago 
friHii  when  e  shipments  are  made  all  o\er  the 
Unilcd   States  and   ti   Nc\   l.runsivick   and   Aus- 


The  Michigan  Stmie  Company 
commenced  to  manufacture  on  September  12,  1872. 
Their  works  are  on  Jefferson  Avenue  just  east  of 
Adair  Street,  The  officers  are  :  Jeremiah  Dwyer. 
president ;  George  H,  Barbour,  \nce-president  and 
manager;  M.  li.  Mills,  treasurer;  C  A.  Duchamie, 
secretary;  and  John  M.  Dwyer,  purchasing  agent. 
During  1873  3,825  stoves  were  manufactured ;  and 
in  1883  52.338,  using  17,434,600  pounds  of  iron. 
The  company  employ  1.000  men,  and  under  the 
general  name  of  Garland  make  nearly  two  hundred 
varieties  of  stoves.  There  are  branch  houses  in 
Chicago,  Buffalo.  Boston,  and  Sacramento,  from 
which  shipments  are  made  to  various  countries  in 
Europe  and  to  ei'ery  State  and  Territory. 

The  Peninsular  Slm<e  Company' 
was  incorporated  March  23,  1881,  and  commenced 
manufacturing  at  Detroit  in  February,  1882.  Their 
works  are  on  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Eighth  Streets. 
The  ottieers  are  W  I!  Moran  president  W.  C. 
Yaw  key  lire  pre-iident  James  Ilwjer  manager; 
W  H  Dwjcr  assi'.tant  manager  Rcbert  McD, 
Campau  steretai;  and  Clarence  Carpenter  treas- 
urer They  make  two  hundred  and  se\ent\  viric- 
tie-;  and  in  1887  produced  36000  si  \es  They 
haic  branch  houses  m  Chicago  Buffalo  and  New 
^  orl  and  their  trade  has  largely  increased  every 
>eai  The  first  ye  ir  of  thtir  establishment  ship- 
m  n's  were  made  to  si\ieen  different  States  to 
various  Canadi  111 1  ro\  inccs  and  to  Lalakia  in  Asia. 

rhc  Unjoin  Ca!  IVh.a  Lolnpa?n 
IS  lo*,ated  on  toundry  Street  on  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  R  iilw  ay  The  officers  arc 
Thomas  \  Griffin  president  and  treasurer  T  A 
Cnflin  Mce  president  F  A  Wales  secretary 
This  corporation  was  originally  on,  ini?ed  in  the 
fall  of  1887,  with  a  c  ipztal  stock  f  $30000  win  h 
was  increased  in  1880  to  $50000  and  has  sin  e 
been  further  increased  until  it  is  now  $150000 
The  works  of  the  company  e  insist  of  a  foundry 
65x700  feet  in  dimension  and  a  number  of  otiier 
buildings,  the  whole  pUnt  coiering  overfi\ea  res 
of  ground. 

The  works  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  or  300 
wheels  per  day,  and  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  cf  soft 
castings  Employment  is  gi\en  to  a  force  ranging 
from  200  to  300  skilled  and  experienced  workmen 
The  Messrs  Griflin  ha\e  hrge  interests  m  similar 
works  at  Chicago  Buffalo  and  St  Thomas  Ont 

Eurtla  Iron  and  Slcel   JPoris 

The  works  of  this  corporation  are  located  at 

Wyandotte,  twelve  miles  from  the  city.     They  were 

built  in  1 854,  and  in  that  year  the  first  Lake  Superior 

irmi  w.as  thuic   Siiielicd.     The  present  coqmratlon 
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s  formed  on  December 
The  offices  are 
at  Detroit  The  officers 
are:  William  K  Muir 
president  and  general 
manager;  Sidney  U  Mil 
ler,  secretary  George 
Hendrie,  treasurer  and 
J.  S.  Van  Alstjne  age  it 
During  1883 
p  a  n  y  produced  33  000 
tons  of  ma  lufaLtured 
iron.  They  make  char 
coal  pig  iron  from  Lake 
Superior  ores  for  f  lun 
dry.    car  ft  heel     and 
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The  Vctroit  x  1  L  L 
Superioi  Lapp 
Comp  -tny 
was  established  n 
1850,  The  ^  elt  g 
works  at  Detro  t  are 
located  on  t  e  r  cr 
road,  abo  t  1  le 
from  the  c  ty  1  ten 
nive  works  ire  ^l'-"  car- 
ried on  b)  the  s,  ne 
corporation  it  Hin  m-U 
Lake  Supenor  1  I  e 
officers  are  C  H 
Carter,  pres  1c  it  I  J 
Kingsbury,  s  r  arv 
Horatio  Itigelo  cr  as 
urcr;  J.  R  Co^^ie 
agent;   a    d  T  1       n  ^ 

Reeder,  su|    r  n  e  d  nt 
The  companj  s  product 

of  cjpper  at  Par.it  in  \'^(  ^  mis  -  J40  tons 
m  1870  4893  tons  iiid  in  I'So  -007  toni 
and  more  than  twice  ib  muih  was  prod  11.  cd  it 
H-mtock  Shipments  ire  made  as  mstriiued 
by  the  mining  compiiiies  nsiiallv  to  New 
\nrk  Ihilidi^lphii  ind  I'ostoii  bnt  fr  >ni  these 
poinis    qumtiutt,    of   copper   '•mchi  d    a    Iktu  it 


Kii  b 


1  i  CI  n 


7/;t  MziiUtbrool  6^  Poit  Elevator  Maiiufadur- 

iiti^   Loinpany, 

The  ofTicers  of  this  corporation  are :  G.  C.  Weth- 

erliLL    piasidLUt      Cdbcrt  W.  Lee,  vice-president; 

Jacob    Hiifl.     secretary 


nd  tn 


Hiram  Middlebrook,  su- 
perintendent. It  is  lo- 
cated at  Nos.  108  and 
1 1  o  Lamed  Street  West . 
Among  its  leading 
specialties  are  direct, 
compound  and  change- 
able power,  hydraulic, 
steam  and  hand-power 
elevators,  shafting,  pul- 
leys, hangers,  emery 
grinders,  rod-turning 
machines,  light  and 
heavy  castings,  and 
sheaves  of  all  sizes.  It 
also  builds  elevators  of 


fr. 


1,00 


be 


pounds  capacity, 
operated  with  the  Otto 
Silent  Gas  Engine.  Its 
shipments  extend  to 
Minnesota,  Arkansas, 
New  York,  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Texas, 
Cahfomia.  Michigan, 
Manitoba.   Ontario,   llli- 
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I'arkf,  Davis  Sf=  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists. 
This  concern  was  organized  May  7.  1867, 
under  the  name  Duffield,  I'arke  &  Co.  In  1869 
Dr.  A.  F.  Jennings  was  admitted  to  the  concern  to 
succeed  Dr,  S.  I*.  Duffield,  who  then  retired.  The 
firm  then  became  Parke,  Jennings  &  Co.  In  1871 
Dr.  Jennings  retired,  and  on  November  16,  1871,  it 
was  reorganized  as  a  co-partnership  under  the 
name  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  Tlie  rapid  extension 
of  their  business  necessitating  a  larger  working 
capital,  they  were  incorporated  January  14,  1875, 
retaining  the  same  name,  with  a  capital  of  $125,003. 
An  almost  unprecedented  rapidity  of  growth  has 
required  further  additions  to  their  capital  stock 
from  lime  to  time,  until  at  present,  1888,  their  cap- 
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ent  populanty  liy  this  niei  la  Ihc  nost  bitter  it  I 
nauseous  medicines  in  eithtr  fluid  or  powdereJ 
form,  may  be  more  easily  sw  allow  i,d  than  pills  an  I 
without  the  patient  evperi(,ncing  the  least  obje 
tionable  taste  The  introduction  of  gelatin  capsules 
marked  a  distinct  and  noteworthy  advance  in 
methods  of  medication 

One  of  the  most  imjKirtant  features  of  the  work 
of  Parke  Da\is  &  Co  has  been  their  mvestigati  11 
of  the  medicinal  flora  of  this  and  foreign  counirns. 
Believing  that  there  existed  many  undiscovered 
vegetable  remedies  that  might  cure  diseases  hitherto 
incurable,  they  employed  skilled  botanists,  chemists, 
pharmacists  and  physicians  to  subject  to  careful 
experiment  plants  which  they  were  led  to  believe 


ital  is  $T,ooo,ooo.  H.  C.  Parke  is  president  and 
George  S.  Davis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  facilities  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicines,  in  character  and  extent 
are  now  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  every  variety  of  standard  preparations  of 
drugs,  such  as  fluid  extracts,  pills,  concentrations 
elixirs,  wines,  syrups,  cerates,  etc.,  they  are  largely 
interested  in  new,  improved  and  more  palaiible 
methods  of  administering  medicine. 

It  is  chiefly  to  their  efforts  that  the  gelatin  cover- 
ings for  medicines,  known  as  capsules,  owe  their  pres- 


contained  medicinal  prmiiples  In  carrying  out 
this  branch  of  their  work  they  have  estnblished  a 
perfedU  appointed  herhanuin  f<)r  gathering  in- 
digenous pKnts  at  Chirlotte  N  C  under  the  mnn- 
^gement  of  a  di-.tmguished  botanist  appointoil 
agents  in  all  the  habitat  of  medicinal  flora,  and  dis- 
patched spend  representatnes  at  great  expense  to 
Mexico  to  the  wilds  of  South  American  States, 
nth  in  medicinal  flora  to  the  Fi)i  Islands  and  to 
the  West  Indies  As  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions medicine  has  been  enriched  by  many  neii' 
drugs  now   in  general  usl      Among  these  may  be 
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tlieir   representatives,  and  Corner  c 

the  distributiim  of  Itieia- 

ture  has  done  mucli  to  establish  sound  views  on 
this  subject,  so  vitally  Imponant  to  public  health. 

Their  business  is  strictly  that  of  pbariiiaeeuiiral 
chemists,  and  is  co.nliicled  on  a  purely  scientific  ami 
ethical  basis.  Their  relations  are  chiefly  with  the 
wholewde  drug  trade,  who  ])nrchase  their  jiroducts 
lo  again  sell  to  retailers,  who  dispense  llieiii  on 
phj-sicians'  orders. 

They  employ  upwards  of  450  persons.  Their 
laboratory  occupies  a  large  square  on  the  river 
biink,  extending  from  Joseph  Campua  Avenue  to 
McDougall  Avenue.  It  is  fitted  up  with  every  mod- 
ern appliance  and  api^iratus  for  the  manufacture 
of  medicine  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  greatest  care 
is  exercised  in  the  selection  and  gathering  of  crude 
drugs,  from  which  the  finished  medicines  are  made, 
and  every  precauti(jn  that  science  and  art  can  devise 
is  taken  to  secure  purity,  uniformity  and  palatability 
ill  their  products. 

In  iiddition  to  their  laboratory  at  Detroit, and  the 
capsule  factory  of  F.  A.  Hubel,  the  products  of 
which  they  control,  their  herbarium  at  Charlotte, 
N-  C,  their  eastern  and  foreign  trade  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  office  and  warehouse  in  New 
York,  running  through  from  60  Maiden  Lane  to  21 
Liberty  Street,  and  of  a  crude  drug  warehouse,  at  No. 
=  r8  Pearl  Street.  New  York, 

The  growing  demand  in  Canada  fur  their  pro- 


1  imposing 


ducts,  and  the  action  of  the  Dominion  ii 

the  almost  proliibitory  tariff  c 

factures,  has  also  necessitated  the  establishment  of 

a  manufacturing  branch  there,  • 

Agencies  for  the  sale  of  their  phannaceuticals 
have  been  established  in  London,  England ;  Berlin, 
(Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
Para.  Brazil :  Sydney,  Australia ;  Auckland, New  Zea- 
land; Havana, Cuba;  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands; 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  and  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

/'"",  A.  Hiibefs  Capm!e  Laboratory 
is  worthy  of  particular  mention,  as  its  proilucts  are 
entirely  unique  and  the  method  of  their  manufac- 
ture peculiar  to  Detroit. 

Kaeh  capsule  consists  of  two  shells  of  cylindrical 
form  rounded  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  one 
of  them  being  shorter  and  forming  the  cover  over 
the  mouth  of  the  other.  They  are  transparent  and 
readily  si^iuhle  and  serve  a  most  admirable  pur- 
pose, being  used  to  inclose  medicines  of  dis- 
agreeable liiste  and  smell.  They  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  of  a  capacity  of  from  one  grain  to  one  ounce. 
The  larger  sizes  are  used  for  horses  and  other 
animals. 

Mr.  Hubel  began  to  make  them  by  hand  in  1874, 
and  in  that  year  with  tile  aid  of  one  person  pro- 
duced 150,000,     The  ne-Lt  yearhe  invented  machin- 
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ei-y  and  improved  his  method  of  manipulation,  and 
in  1882  turned  out  forty-five  million,?,  and  in  1883 
llfty-five  millions.  He  employs  a  large  niiml>er  of 
liersons,  and  sells  only  to  I'arke,  Davis  &  Company, 
with  whom  he  i.s  under  i-ontract  and  who  supply 
the  trade. 


Tlie  National  Pin  Company. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
ntry.  It  was  organized  December  28,  1875, 
officered  v  th  D  M  Fe  ry  pres  dent  a  d 
and  A  War  ng  a  se  retary  1  hey  m  ke 
large  variev  f  brass  a  I  In  t  n  p  ns  c-]u 
>  the  best  En  I       l ond  I  e        n  f     t 
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The  Frederick  Stearns  P/iarmaceutua/  Manu- 
facturing Company 
This  company  ranks  as  a  pioneer  m  the  manu- 
facture of  many  specialties.  The  -.enmr  member 
and  president  of  the  company  has  been  in  the 
business  over  thirty  years,  Thenork-iof  the  com- 
pany are  on  the  corner  of  Tuenty-hrst  and  Mar- 
fjuetle  Streets.  Their  products  embrace  all  claseea 
of  officinal  preparations  of  the  United  Sutcs,  the 
Kritish.  the  French  and  the  German  Pharmatopceia, 
IS  ell  a  all  novel  les  pi  armacy  and  medicmc 
d  s  bed  receit  book  and  pLrwdicals  They 
a  e    n        te  s     f  r  re     nd     e  v   diugs   and  export- 

r   of     e  I  cal  (  odu  Is     Their  trade  extends  mto 


ers  of  the  Eureka  Toilet  Pin  Rolls.  During  1887 
they  made  about  500  tons  of  pins.  They  ship  goods, 
not  only  all  over  America,  but  also  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Lisbon. 

T/ic  Detroit  Emery  Wliecl  Company 
was  established  by  Gilbert  Hart  in  1875.  The 
works  are  located  o'n  Lincoln  near  Jefferson  Avenue 
in  Hamtramck.  The  company  make  both  emery 
wheels  and  machinery  for  using  them,  they  manu- 
facture wheels  from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  up  to  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  si>:  inches  thick,  these 
last  weighing  nearly  800  pounds.  The  wheels  ar« 
sold  and  in  use  in  nearly  ail  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  United  States,  the  extent  of  their  use  being  indi- 
cated by  the  factthat  in  188;  this  establishment  used 
240  tons  of  emery,  and  about  1 20  tons  of  corundum. 
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The    Ml  h%  V     U  /  I 
I    li  indColor  U    >i 
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owned  by  Bo>dell  Broth 
ers  IS  located  itNos  3910 
43  Fort  Street  Ea<^t  ith 
offii.e  and  \arerj  ns  at 
18  Congre'Jb  Street  East 
They  manufact  re  all  the 
usual  vaneties  of  pii  ita 
and  some  specal  brtnd^i 
designated  as  Bo )  dell 
Brothers  Stnctly  Pure 
Crown  Jewel  Cnrland 
Wayne  Count\  and  Oie  1 
City  white  leads  th  par 
lor.  green  seal,  red  seal, 
and  Lehigh  zincs.  Tliey 
also  produce  from  500,000 
to  8oo,oc»  pounds  of  put- 
ty, about  600  tons  of  white 
lead  and  many  thousands 
of  gallons  of  mixed  paints 
each  year. 


The  Detroit  While  Lead 


located 
Street,  with 


Jefferson  Avenue,  was  in- 
corporated on  December 
22,  1880.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are;  FordD. 
C.  Hinchman,  president: 
H.  M.  Dean,  vice-presi- 
dent ,  Ford  H.  Rogers, 
treasurer  and  manager; 
and  C.  B.  Shotwell,  secre- 
tary. The  worlfs  produce 
an  unusual  number  of  va- 
rieties of  paints,  including 
strictly  pure  and  graded 
white  lead  and  zinc  paints, 
both  dry  and  ground  in  oil ; 
also  twenty-four  shades 
of  liquid  paints,  distemper 
colore  graining  grounds, 
wood  fillers,  walnut  stains, 
coach  paints,  putty,  etc. 
Thi,\  are  also  large  man- 
ufacturers of  various 
grades  of  varnish.  The 
extent  o£  their  basiness  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that 
in  1883  they  purchased  a 
million  pounds  of  dry 
while  lead. 
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The  Dciroit  I.i^isccd  Oil  Company 
was  established  in  1880.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are;  ].  H.  lierry,  president;  James  McMillan, 
vice-president;  Hugh  McMillan,  secretary;  and 
S,  E.  Pittman,  manager  and  treasurer.  In  1887  the 
company  produced  9,000  barrels  of  raw  and  boiled 
oil,  and  the  linseed  meal  or  oil  cake  resulting  from 
their  manufacture  amounted  to  3,600  tons.  This 
last  product  is  marketed  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
Stales,  but  is  chiefly  shipped  to  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

The  Berry  Brothers'  Varnish  Manufactory 
was  established  by  Joseph  H.  and  Thomas  Berry  in 
1858,  and  originally  produced  only  about  two  hun- 
dred barrels  per  year.  Their  works  now  have  a 
capacity  of  over  30.000  barrels  yearly.  They  make 
grades  of  varnish  to  suit  the  wants  of  every  trade, 
including  car,  carriage,  wagon,  cabinet,  and  impli^- 
ment  makers ;  from  one  to  twenty  grades  being  made 
for  each  class  of  business.  They  also  make  lacquers 
for  tin,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Eight  branch  houses 
are  located  at  New  York,  Boston,  Pliiladelphia,  Bal- 
timore. Rochester.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
and  shipments  are  made  all  over  the  United  States, 
to  Europe,  Africa,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to 
various  parts  of  South  America. 

The  Schulle  Brothers'  Soap  Factory, 
now  carried  on  by  Joseph  Schtdie,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  business  establishments  in  Detroit.  Varieties 
known  as  German  and  German  Laundry.  Indian 
Chief,  Dee-hive,  Family,  and  Household  soaps  are 
produced.  During  1887  they  produced  about 
600,000  pounds  of  soap.  The  office  and  works  are 
located  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Rivard  Streets. 


The  American  Eagle  Tobacco  Company. 
This  company,  in  1883,  succeeded  the  firm  of  K, 
C.  Barker  &  Company,  established  in  1848,  and  on 
April  I.  1883,  the  new  building,  Nos.  4S  '"  53 
Woodbridge  Street  West,  was  first  occupied.  It 
has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  M.  S.  Smith,  president ;  James  Clark, 
vice-president;  C,  B.  Hull,  treasurer  and  manager; 
and  G.  B.  Hutchins,  secretary.  Some  of  the  best 
known  brands  of  their  fine-cut  are  designated  by 
the  names  of  American  Eagle,  Bijah's  Joy.  Clipper, 
and  Crown  of  Delight.  In  smoking  tobacco  the 
Universal  Favorite,  Mackinaw,  and  Canada  Mixture 
are  well-known  grades.  During  1883  they  manu- 
factured 1,468,9:16  pounds.  They  ship  to  nearly 
every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  and  ha\'c 
shipped  to  China  and  Brazil. 


The  Banner  Tobacco  Factory, 
incorpoMted  in  June,  1878,  is  the  successor  of  the 
firm  of  Ncvin  &  Mills,  composed  of  Frank  Neviii 
and  Merrill  1.  Mills,  estabfished  in  1851.  The  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  company  are :  M.  B.  Mills,  presi- 
dent ;  Cj.  H.  Perry,  vice-president ;  and  B.  F.  Haxton, 
sei;retary,  treasurer,  and  genera!  manager.  The 
factory  was  located  for  many  years  at  Nos.  193  and 
195  Jefferson  Avenue,  corner  of  Bates  Street,  and 
in  1S84  moved  into  their  new  establishment  at  Nos. 
5'.  55.  57p  3"<1  59  Lamed  Street,  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph.  Their  best  known  brands  are  Banner,  Oriole, 
Fanner,  Prairie  Rose,  and  Antelope,  chewing,  and 
Chic.  Royal,  Snow-flake,  Belle.  Detroit,  and  Uncle 
Ben,  smoking  tobacco.  In  1887  ihey  manufactured 
1,400.000  pounds.  Their  sales  extend  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Territories. 
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The  Himi'ntha  Tobacco  Factory  of  Daniel 

Scotten  i^  Company, 
estabiished  in  1856,  under  the  name  of  Scot- 
ten,  Granger,  &  Lovett,  is  now  located  on 
the  comer  of  Fort  and  Campau  Streets,  in 
Springwells.  The  firm  is  composed  of 
Danie!  and  Oren  Scotten.  They  manufac- 
ture plug,  chewing,  and  smoltinij  tobacco. 
Their  leading  brand  of  plug  and  tine-cut 
tobacco  is  HiawaiJia;  other  brands  of  fine- 
cut  are  Harmony.  Progress,  Tulip.  Federal 
and  Herald.  Among  their  brands  of  '-mok. 
ing  tobacco  are  Calumet,  Maud  S.,  Telephone 
Enoch  Arden,  Leghorn,  National  Pride  Silk 
Plush,  and  Honey  Dew.  In  1883  the  firm 
manufactured  2,011,280  pounds.  Shipments 
arc  made  to  London,  England,  to  Honolulu 
and  to  points  as  far  east  as  Boston  a"  f^^ 
west  as  Portland,  and  sonlli  to  Richmond 
Va.,  and  Winston,  N.  C. 

Ibc  Globe  Tobacco  Factory. 
incorporated  in  1880,  is  the  successor  of  a 
business  established  in  1870,  by  Walker, 
McGraw,  &  Company.  The  officers  arc : 
Thomas  McGraw,  president ;  W.  K.  Partlier. 
vice-president  ■  :md  A  A  Bontell  secreiarv 
rhe  f  ittory  is  lo  atcd   il  31 


■  Street   East. 

D  cigarettes  and  o 


pounds  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  The  Globe  is  their  lead- 
ing brand  of  chewing  tobacco; 
Nerve  and  Fearless  are  their  best 
smoking  brands.  They  also  make 
the  Gold  Flake  Cut  Plug,  and 
several  brands  of  long-cut  smok- 
ing tobacco.  They  ship  lo  ail 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  also  to 
points  m  England,  Scotland.  Bel- 
gium France,  Spain,  South  Africa. 
New  Zealand.  Chili,  Brazil,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Tht  Haigreaves  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
This  company  was  incorporated 
on  January  i,  1872.  The  officers 
ire  W  B.  Wesson,  president ; 
Lyman  H  Baldwin,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  Frank  F.  Wright, 
nnnager  They  employ  250 
Innds  and  make  hundreds  of 
vineties  of  frames  and  mouldings 
ors  and  cornices,  of  various  woods 
ith  ^ili  mouldings  of  all  classes. 
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It  is  the  largest  esCablishmeni  of  Die  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  finds  sale  for  its  products  ail  over  this 
country  and  in  Brazil,  Germany,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The  Richardson  Match  Factory, 
established  by  D.  M.  Richardson  in  1856.  was 
transferred  to  the  Diamond  Match  Company  on 
January  i.  i88j.  The  works  have  a  frontage  of 
250  feet  on  Eighth,  between  Woodbridge  and 
Fort  Streets.  They  employ  three  hundred  per- 
sons, and  in  1883  1,920,000  feet  of  lumber  were 
used  in  the  works.  When  working  at  their  full 
capacity,  double  that  amount  of  lumber  is  used. 
Five  hundred  persons  are  employed,  and  500,000 
gross  of  boxes  of  matches  made  yearly,  or 
50,000.000  single  matches  each  day.  Up  to  July 
I,  1883.  the  factory  paid  the  Government  for 
stamps  used  on  their  matches  the  enormous  sum 
of  $4,691,081.  Both  parlorand  sulphur  matches 
are  manufactured,  and  goods  are  marketed  as 
far  east  as  Pittsburgh,  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake, 
and  south  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Clmigh  &=    Warren  Organ  Company. 

The  beginning  of    this  establishment   dates 

from  1850,     The  firm  is  now  composed  of  James 


E  Clough  George  P.  War- 
ren and  Jos.  A.  Warren. 
Then  ficiory  on  Congress 
Street  extends  from  Fifth 
Co  Sixth  Street  and  has  a 
capacitv  of  7,000  organs 
per  jear  Fifty  differeiir 
\arieties  -ire  made,  ranging 
in  pri  e  fiom  $18  to  Si,50<* 
In  1859  Queen  Victoria 
purchased  one  of  their  or- 
j,ans  to  be  sent  as  a  present 
to  her  subjects,  the  cele- 
brated Pitcairn  Islanders : 
their  organs  are  sold  in 
numbers  m  all  parts  of  tlic- 
Bntish  Dominions  and  in 
Chma  Japan.  South  Ameri- 
ca the  W  est  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia Russia,  Italy,  France, 
Gernianj  Portugal,  and 
Austria 

M.  J.    Murphy  &•  Co.-^ 
Spr/iig  Bed  and  Chair 

Factory. 
This  extensive  establisli- 

ment  i^-  located  on  Harper 
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Avenue,  near  the  Milwaukee  Junction.  Tlie  [actory 
is  310  feet  long,  and  has  a  floor  space  of  144,000 
feet.  During  1887  they  manufactured  310,000 
chairs  and  rockers,  30.500  woven-wire  mattresses 
and  spring-beds,  working  up  1,100,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, many  tons  of  wire,  and  large  quantities  of  other 
maierial.  Their  goods  are  sold  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadian  Dominion,  find  a 
ready  market,  and  are  shipped  from  Winnipeg  to 
New  Orleans  and  El  Paso,  east  to  Pliiladelphia,  and 
west  to  Salt  Lake  City, 

Gray  &>  Baffy,  Mamifacturing  Upholsterers. 
T         fin    C0 1  posed   of   Alf  ed   A     G  ay      nd 
Lugene  Baffy  located  a  No      8    00      d    o   C 


r  tlie  United  Slates  and  to  the 


They  ship  ail  < 
West  Indies. 

Filigree  &•  SmzfA's  Shoe  Factory. 
This  is  tlie  largest  factory  of  tlie  kind  west  of 
New  York,  and  there  are  but  very  few  as  large  in 
the  United  States.  The  business  was  established 
ill  December,  1866.  by  H.  S.  Pingree  and  Chas.  H. 
Smith.  On  May  i,  1883,  Mr.  Smith  retired,  and 
the  business  was  transferred  to  H.  S.  Pingicc,  F.  C. 
Pingree,  C.  G.  M.  Bond,  and  J.  B.  Howarth,  who 
continue  the  business  under  Che  old  firm  name. 
The  extent  of  their  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
th«  in  1886  besides  using  great  quantities  of  other 
c  a  s    1   y  cut  u     38  944  s  des  of  so  e  lea  her, 


gress  Street  West,  near  Cass  Street,  are  extensive 
manufacturers  of  upholstered  furniture  and  of  frames 
for  upholstered  wares.  They  also  make  cabinets, 
mantels,  and  all  kinds  of  odd  pieces  for  odd  places, 
besides  a  large  Michigan  trade  their  goods  find  sale 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware.  They  use  about  300,000  feet 
of  lumber  yearly,  besides  several  hundred  tons  of 
hair,  tow,  and  other  kinds  of  filling  used  in  uphols- 
tered work. 


Miimford,  FosUr.  &>  Cc's  Last  Factory. 
This   factory   was   established    in    April. 


864. 


Their  store  is  at  No,  16  Gratiot  Avenue,  their  fac- 
tory at  401  Atwater  Street,  between  Riopelle  and 
Orleans  Streets.  They  use  about  three  hundred 
cords  of  maple  bolts  per  year,  make  fifty  varieties  of 
lasts,    and    produce    nearly    loa.ojo   pairs    yearly. 


95,867  kid-skins,  yt-So^  goat-skins,  35.436  sheep- 
skins (for  finings),  and  40,336  calf  and  kip  skins. 
(Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  enormous  droves  of  ani- 
mals that  these  figures  represent.)  The  product  was 
sold  in  the  form  of  490,877  pairs  of  boots,  shoes, 
and  slippers  of  various  styles  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  firm  employ  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred hands.  The  sales,  which  were  only  $25,000  in 
1867.  in  1882  reached  $978,365'  The  firm  sell  as 
far  south  as  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  as  far  west  as 
San  Francisco,  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul,  and  east- 
ward in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Vail  &*  Cranes  Cracker  Factory. 
This  extensive  concern  is  located  at  Nos.  48  to  56 


concern 
Woodbridge  Street  East.     The  building  has  a  front- 
age of  ninety-five  andadepthof  eighty  feet.     It  was 
erected  by  the  firm  especially  foracracker  manufac 
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diid  IS  all  utilized  for  ihe  needs  of  the  busi 
iiess  In  the  kneading  department  masses 
)f  dough  laij,e  as  feather  beds  give  mdi  a 
tions  of  the  extent  of  their  manufactures 
During  1887  they  baked  17074  barrels  of 
fltur  and  used  i  140  tierces  f  lard  The 
bakery  is  the  krf,est  \n  the  State  and  has  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
tvery  ten  hours  About  a  do7en  \aneties 
( f  trackers  biscuit  and  snaps  are  made 
and  shipped  to  Porthnd  Boston  New  \  rk 
Washington,  Dakota  Territory  JacksonMlIc 
Fla.,  and  intervening  points 

Car/ton  A.  Beards//:}  s  I  iirm/iit  I  In 
This  establishment  is  located  on  the  t  1 
iier  of  Congress  and  Fifth  Streets  and  lb 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city  and  one  i 
the  largest  in  the  West 

Only  high, grades  of  work  are  made  nu 
hogony  and  quartered  oak  being  the  tnK 
woods  used,  and  the  goods  ha\e  a  hi>,li  lepii 
tation  for  the  originality  of  their  desii,ii 
the  superiority  of  their  workmanship  iiid 
the  completeness  and  variety  of  finisli  in 
which  they  are  supplied 

The  articles  raanufictured  consist  of  siJc 
boards,    book-cases,    music-cabinets,   secrt- 


taries,  parlor  desks,  cen- 
ter and  library  tables, 
hall,  library  and  dining 
chairs ;  also  chests,  chif- 
foniers, and  shaving 
toilets. 

One  hundred  and 
thirty  men  are  employed, 
and  the  sales  of  furni- 
ture amount  to  about 
S30C00  per  month. 
Shipments  are  made  to 


hnsi 

I  hiladelphi 


,  and  Nev 


tigo  St  Paul,  Kansas 
City  San  Francisco,  and 
utiier  points. 

//u  h  Johnson's  On- 
I  n_i  Estiblishmenl. 
Tins  factory  is  located 
at  [02  Larned  Street 
W  eit  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city. 
In  -iddUion  to  a  large 
lini.  of  carriages  of  his 
()wn  make,  new  styles 
of   uthcr  makers  are  ob- 
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tained  every  spring  and  fall      Particula 
is  paid  to  repair  work. 


TJie  Juhn^Um  OptictH  Ccmpai. 

Tliis  e'itablislinieiit  was   iouiicled   in 
1876   bv  (  eor^e     lolinston     ind     I  "Ui 


Their  office  was  at  No.  11,  in  die  Merrill  Block. 
They  occupied  several  adjoininjf  small  rooms  for 
repairing  and  Liiaiuifactiiriiiy.  depending  inwn  foot 
power.  Almost  inimeiiiateiy  they  secured  a  profit- 
able jobbing  trade,  their  success  being  chieHy  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  senior  partner,  who  achieved 
enviable  distinction  as  a  salesman. 

His  health  failing,  Mr.  Conrath  retired  in  1 880.  and 
the  Johnston  Optical  Company  was  soon  organized 
with  George  Johnston  as  I'resident,  A.  C.  Johnston 
as  Treasurer,  and  J.  M.  Johnston  as  Vice-President 
and  Secretary. 

For  four  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  May 
1884,  the  company  was  located  at  146  and  148 
Woodward  Avenue. 

In  1888  they  purchased  the  northwest  corner  of 
Washington  Avenue  and  .State  Street,  and  erected 
on  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  fronting  on  Slate  Street  a 


large  four  story  building,  reser\-ing  the  Washington 
Avenue  front  for  a  future  enlargement. 

They  ship  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  Canada,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  etc.,  and 
for  years  have  reached  their  customers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  thr<iugh  a  branch  house  in  San  Fran- 
tisco  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  burliness 
may  be  gamed  by  the  fact  that  the  average  quantity 
of  spectacles  and  eye  glasses  kept  constantlj  m 
stock  IS  about  one  htmdred  and  hftj  thousand 
pairs  and  in  the  Lourse  of  a  year  they  hindle 
ibout  halt  a  miilioii  pairs  In  addition  to  these 
j,oods  they  manufdcture  spectacle  and  eye  glass 
cases  instruments  for  measuring  lenses  and  testmg 
the  eje  and  a  full  line  of  trial  cases  including,  ;,om 
plete  outhts  for  oculists  and  optmans 

Special  interest  attaches  to  their  business  from  the 
fact  that  optics  asasvstem  of  thought  rests  upon  an 
exact  scientific  basts  This  affords  to  the  optical 
trade  an  intellectual  stimulus  and  zest  unknown  to 
mmv  lines  of  business  bcientihc  knowledge  of 
the  eve  anii  ski  1  m  httiiig  it  are  of  only  recent 
dite  muih  ha.s  been  achieved  in  mastering  the 
subject  but  the  most  that  is  knoun  has  been  ac 
(|iured  \Mthin  a  generation  and  this  knowledge  is 
lonhned  to  a  lomparatuelj  small  number  of  e\ 
jierts  J  he  dem  md  for  stientihc  treatment  of  the 
eves  IS  universal  but  suth  treitment  will  not  be 
possible  until  dealers  in  spectacles  and  eye  glasses 
ha\e  generallv  become  familiar  with  the  principles 
and  pricticeof  optics  Perceiving  that  the  great 
est  need  ind  the  i,reatest  pro-ipect  of  progress  laj 
iloni,  this  line  the  company  began  some  vears  since 
the  publication  of  m  opiical  journal  This  m 
stead  of  being  hlled  with  the  paragrajjhic  chaff 
which  can  be  gathered  in  anv  wind  that  blows 
contains  c  irefully  prepared  discussions  of  ocular 
optics,  covering  systematic  courses  of  optical  study, 
a  column  for  answers  to  the  queries  of  readers  on 
questions  of  practical  interest,  and  sets  of  review 
questions  on  a  series  of  eye  studies  which,  with 
editorial  answers  to  the  same,  furnish  a  catechetical 
treatise  on  optics.  These,  with  other  interesting 
features,  including  prizes  in  a  contest  for  excellency 
in  answering  prize  questions,  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  optics,  and  have  made  the 
Johnston  Optical  Company  the  pioneers  in  en- 
deavor and  achievement  along  an  original  and  all- 
important  line  of  effort.  The  interest  already 
awakened  betokens  a  revolution  of  incalculable 
value  to  those  now  needing  or  likely  to  need  arti- 
ficial assistance  for  their  eyes,  and  in  few  profes- 
sions are  there  larger  opportunities  for  serving  tlie 
public  than  in  the  one  in  which  the  members  of  this 
corporation  are  so  successfully  engaged. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  foregoing  list  of  fac-  other  products ;  the  Pullman  Car  Works ;  Bagleys 
lories  includes  all  of  the  larger  establishments,  but  Mayflower  Tobacco  Factory;  the  Detruit  Electrical 
it  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  a  representative  list.  Works;  Frost's  Wooden  Ware  Works;  the  Detroit 
Among  the  larger  factories  not  already  named  is  Brush  Company;  the  Dry  Dock  Engine  Work?;; 
the  Clark  Hardware  Company,  who  make  builders'  the  Fulton  Iron  Works ;  the  Michigan  Bolt  and  Xiu 
hardware  and  other  specialties;  the  Detroit  City  Company:  the  Detroit  Lead  Pipe  and  Sheet  Lead 
and  the  Leonard  Glass  Works;  the  Gale  Sniky  Works;  the  Diamond  Fanning  Mill  Company  ;  ihi 
Harrow  Manufacturing  Company;  the  Michigan  Griflin  Car  Wheel  Company;  and  Hodge's  River- 
Carbon   Works,   manufacturers   of    fertilixcis    and  side  iron  Works. 
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THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND  TEMPERANCF:  KFFORTS, 


T          1       d          f  b  dy  at  Detroit  date  from 

hi                f    1  d  nearly  all  the  difli- 

1         b               J  iiandants,  and  traders 

h  d  !            gi           ff  restrict  or  monopolize 

h        ffi          h     b         1,  So  serious  were  these 

q        I     h       h           1  was  almost  torn  to 

p     es    y  h    pi          d  ter-plots  of  the  dispu- 

f               p  nd  to  the  business  of 

1  q          11    g     I      7  5    I  g  Cadillac's  trial  before 

C         P       h                  i  ec,  for  interfering  with 

d     J       t,  h        d      f  h    colony  (it  Canada,  he 

d      M     \  V  actiiallji  at  Detroit, 

h  f       h     d    d  q  f  brandy,  and  is  keeping 

bl     h  orrupting  the  savages. 

b      dy  has        b  1       In  the  course  of  his 

d  f         1      i       h        I   h     brandy  was  a  common 

V    1     f      ffi           d     1  the  older  settlement  of 

Ik          b      dy  h    i     I  's  been  sold  to  the  In- 

d  d  M    V     d       1  h  nselt  -  sent  an  OtUwa 

d        t    m    1)           f  nder  his  command,  to 

h  1  m    k              h  h  loes  loaded  with  seven 

h      h           If  vorth    of    goods    and 

b      d 

Am          h        mpl  made  against  Cadillac,  it 

1            f     I     1       f  permission  to  work  at 

h        d    h  d       bl    ksmith  to  give  him  the 

m    f        h     d    d  f  and  two  hogsheads  of 


8       dAg 


ported  that  it  w 


E^li  can  obtain 

,  BC  one  timi,  on 

n  that  Ihc  suvai. 

The  price  is  big 

brandy  each  in 

«ar^  obliged  to 

returp  hime«'!t 

Bnd  they  sttm 

ready  to  kill  thei 

has  bough  [  d[  fo 

foi,rpols.al  foi 

Jt  francs  a  pol,  B: 

M.  Aigremont  recommended  that  "the  govern- 
ment at  Montreal  should  i)rowiit  the  savages  from 


carrying  away  such  large  quantities  of  brandy,  as  it 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  arising  among 
them."  and  added  that  "they  squander  the  greater 
part  of  their  beaver  in  presents  and  in  brandy,— 
have  not  enough  remaining  to  purchase  half  the 
articles  that  are  indispensable  to  their  comfort." 

The  Jesuits  seconded  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
sale  o(  brandy  to  the  savages.  They  protested  and 
prayed  against  it,  but  all  in  vain.  The  traders  en- 
couraged the  traffic,  because  they  not  only  made 
large  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  beverage,  but 
while  the  Indians  were  under  its  influence  their  furs 
could  be  obtained  for  less  than  their  real  worth  ;  it 
was  true  that  the  genuine  French  brandy  then  sup- 
plied rendered  the  Indians  quarrelsome  and  often 
dangerous,  but  this  was  deemed  of  small  account  in 
comparison  with  the  profits  made.  Even  the  com- 
mandants of  the  posts  engaged  in  the  business  of 
liquor-selling;  one  of  Cadillac's  earliest  acts  was 
the  establishment  of  a  brewery,  and  while  Tonty 
was  in  command  he  not  only  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  brandy,  but  would  allow  no  one  to 
keep  liquor  in  the  house  even  for  private  use.  He 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  furnish  "eau  de  vie"  to  both 
settlers  and  savages. 

Under  the  English,  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  Indians  made  quarrelsome  by  the  use  of  liquors 
so  greatly  increased  that  on  April  14,  1774.  the  mer- 
chants of  Detroit  were  compelled  to  put  their  liquor 
into  a  "general  Rum  store,"  and  to  agree  that  no 
Indian  should  have  more  than  one  glass  at  a  time. 
The  following  firms  signed  the  agreement :  Wundert 
Visger,  McWillianis  &  Co.,  Collin  Andrews,  Jos. 
Thompson,  Geo.  McBeath,  Jos.  Cochran,  Norman 
McLeod,  D.  Van  Aim,  John  Porteous.  Gregor  Mc- 
Gregor, Jas.  Sterling.  Simon  McTavish,  A.  Macomb, 
Abbott  &  Finchley,  Robinson  &  Martin,  Wm.  Edgar, 
James  Rankin,  Garret  Graverat,  and  J.  Visger. 

In  June,  1775,  James  Abbott,  James  Steriing. 
Alexander  Macomb,  and  John  Porteous,  merchants, 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
rum  to  Indians  under  a  penalty  of  $300  York  cur- 
rency. No  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  any  such 
rule  in  the  case  of  officers  or  white  citizens,  and  a 
ledger  of  1780-1781  shovrethat  a  great  variety  of 
liquors  were  kept  and  sold.  Hundreds  of  entries  of 
"Port,"  "  Red  Wine,"  "Sperrits,"  "Muscatelle  and 
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Madeira  Wines,"  "Shrub,"  "Hitters,"  "Jamaica 
Rum,"  and  "  Mardi  Gras  Beer,"  are  suspiciously 
grouped  with  charges  for  loaf  sugar,  nutmegs,  lime- 
juice,  wine-glasses,  "  rummers."  and  decanters. 

The  same  customs  in  regard  to  li(]uor  drinking 
prevailed  under  American  rule.  By  law  of  August 
15,  1795,  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  author- 
ized to  license  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer,  the  price 
of  a  license  being  fixed  at  four   dollars.      It   was 


L  1796  many  of  the  lead- 
the    habit    of    drinking 


Stated  by  a  traveller  that 
ing  mert-hants  v\ere  ni 
heavily 

The  Indians  also  always  found  those  who  were 
willing  to  exchai  ge  hre-water  for  furs,  and  scores 
of  drinken  Indnni  were  frequently  seen  in  and 
near  the  tuwn 

In  1805  the  price  of  a  territorial  license  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  $10  or  more 
than  ^25,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
justice  of  the  district.  Under  this  law,  during  the 
War  of  iSi  2,  bars  existed  in  every  possible  location. 
On  October  7,  1814,  the  price  of  a  license  for  dealers 
in  the  district  of  Detroit  was  fixed  at  $10.  while 
out  of  Detroit  district  it  was  only  $5.  Certamly 
this  discrimination  would  not  be  pleasing  to  De- 
troit dealers  now.  The  same  law  provided  that 
no  one  should  be  licensed  to  sell  liquor  in  less  quan- 
tities than  one  quart,  except  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  twelve  respectable  freeholders.  Under  law 
of  February  I,  1815,  dealers  were  not  to  sell  to  any 
soldier  without  consent  of  his  officer,  or  to  any 
Indian  without  permission  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  or  to  any  person  on  Sunday  except 
travellers  and  lodgers,  under  penalty  of  $10. 

A  city  ordinance,  passed  October  8,  1824,  pro- 
vided that  "  No  person  shall  retail,  sell,  or  deliver, 
for  money  or  any  other  article  of  value,  any  spiritu- 
ous liquors  by  less  quantity  than  one  quart,  or  any 
cider,  beer,  or  ale  by  less  quantity  than  one  gallon," 
unless  licensed;  and  it  was  also  unlawful  to  sell  or 
give  liquor  to  any  servant,  apprentice,  or  minor, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  "without  the  consent  of 
the  master,  parent,  guardian,  or  mistress."  The 
price  of  a  license  was  fixed  at  $25.  Proof  of  "good 
moral  character "  was  required,  and  bonds  were  to 
be  given  that  good  order  would  be  maintained.  The 
good  order,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  con- 
cerned, was  imaginary  in  the  extreme.  The  records 
of  the  Common  Council  for  August  9, 1825,  contain 
the  following : 

On  account  of  many  disorders,  riots,  and  indecencies,  cim- 
mitied  in  IhE  streets  of  the  i:ity  by  Indians  from  different  parts 


Tavern  licenses,  at  this  time,  were  issued  by  the 
city,  the  price  varying  from  $10  to  fti8  each.  On 
May  9.  1826,  the  price  of  a  city  license  was  raised 
to  $50,  the  ordinance  to  take  effect  June  10.  On 
April  12,  1837,  the  Legislative  Council  passed  an 
Act  warning  tavern-keepers  against  giving  or  selling 
liquors  to  habitual  drunkards,  and  prescribing  pun- 
ishment if  they  should  disobey.  It  also  provided 
that  no  spirituous  liquors,  wine,  cider,  or  beer  should 
be  sold  within  one  and  one  half  miles  of  the  place 
of  gathering  of  any  religious  society.  Under  the 
same  law,  licenses  were  issued  by  the  County  Court, 
and  tavern-keepers  who  were  licensed  were  required 
to  have,  at  least  two  beds.  Debts  for  liquor  were 
made  uncollectable,  and  notes  given  in  payment  fur 
it  were  declared  void. 

On  April  5,  1829,  the  price  of  a  city  license  was 
fixed  at  $5.00,  but  no  liquor  was  to  be  dnmk  on  the 
premises  of  the  person  licensed. 

On  February  19,  1830,  the  first  Temperance 
Society  in  Detroit  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
The  Detroit  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance,  with  General  Chas.  Larned  as  presi- 
dent and  F.  1'.  Browning  as  secretary.  Its  second 
anniversary  was  held  February  25,  1832,  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  its  name  was  then  changed  to 
The  Detroit  Temperance  Society.  At  the  same 
meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Jerry  Dean, 
Horace  Hallock,  and  C,  C.  Trowbridge.  On  March 
6,  1833  the  society  was  merged  into  a  State  organi- 
zation, called  the  Michigan  Temperance  Society. 

About  this  time  the  subject  of  temperance  begiin 
to  assume  increasing  prominence,  and  in  1834  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Common 
Council  was  instructed  to  report  on  the  necessity 
and  the  most  immediate  and  effectual  mode  of 
reducing  the  number  of  groceries.  (The  word 
"grocery,"  at  (hat  time,  was  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  present  word  "saloon.'*)  On  April  15, 
1834,  the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs,  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  and  Henry  Howard,  presented  an  elab- 
orate report  to  the  council,  show'ing  that  there  were 
forty-six  bars  then  in  the  city,  and  that  much  evil 
resulted  therefrom,  and  urging  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  groceries.  The  figures  as  presented  by 
this  committee  showed  that  the  bars  licensed  by  the 
council  during  the  previous  year  averaged  one  bnr 
for  every  thirteen  families.  Such  was  the  effect 
produced  by  this  report  that  the  council  decided  to 
refuse  to  license  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  by  gro- 
cers. An  ordinance  was  also  unanimously  adopted 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  in  quantities  of  less 
than  one  gallon  by  any  person  unless  licensed,  and 
fixing  the  price  of  a  hcense  at  $50;  also  requiring 
two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  $2S  each. 

The  action  of  the  council  was  soon  nullified  by 
the  dealers,  and  in  November,  1834,  with  a  popul.i- 
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lion  of  only  4,973,  fully  one  hundred  persons  were 
selling  liquor.  On  February  28,  1835,  a  new  Tem- 
perance Society,  called  the  Detroit  Young  Men's 
Temperance  Society,  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Doug- 
lass Houghton  as  president.  At  its  annual  meeting, 
on  January  11,  1836,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  1  F.  D wight,  president;  A.  S.  Kellogg,  first 
vice-president;  M.  J.  Bacon,  second  vice-president; 
R.  E.  Roberts,  third  vice-president;  and  J.  S.  Far- 
rand,  secretary.    At  this  meeting  it  was 

^,  J.  S.  larrand,  K.  E. 
H,  N.  Wulfeer,  James 
cilny  be  a  committee  ID 
y  family  m  the  city. 


Sesol^d,  that  John  Owin,  II.  M,:C 
Kaberts,  E.  Emerson,  B.  V.  HiiU-hinsi 


In  1837  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Temperance 
Society  was  merged  into  the  Young  Men's  State 
Temperance  Society,  with  its  officers  and  executive 
committee  in  Detroit  and  a  vice-president  in  each 
senatorial  district.  The  following  were  officers :  M, 
J.  Bacon,  president;  John  Owen,  treasurer;  Rev.  R. 
Turnbull,  corresponding  secretary,  and  H.  G.  Hub- 
bard, recording  secretary,  with  Stevens  T.  Mason, 
(;.  E.  Hand,  John  Chester,  A.  S.  Kellogg,  and  J.  K. 
Farrand  as  an  executi\-e  committee.  In  1838-1839 
the  same  president  and  corresponding  secretary 
were  in  office,  and  the  Society  continued  in  existence 
until   1846. 

Prior  to  1 836  such  organizations  aimed  to  promote 
temperance  rather  by  the  temperate  use  of  liquors 
than  by  total  abstinence  therefrom  ;  but  in  1836,  at 
a  State  Temperance  Convention  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Rev.  Chus.  Reighley,  then  of  Monroe,  made 
a  stirring  appeal  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Tiiis 
was  deemed  at  the  time  a  very  radical  idea,  and  the 
coni-ention  voted  against  using  a  pledge  of  the  kirid 
indicated. 

After  the  convention,  those  in  favor  of  total 
ab.'itincnce  organized  a  new  society  called  The 
Michigan  Total  Abstinence  Society.  On  February 
I,  1S37,  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  delivered  an  address 
under  its  auspices  at  the  First  Presbyteriaii  Church. 
Its  officers  in  1839  were;  A.  E.  Wing,  president; 
J.  P.  Cleveland,  secretary ;  T,  Romeyn,  chainnan  of 
i^xeciitive  committee ;  and  R.  Stuart,  treasurer.  The 
Detroit  City  Temperance  Society,  on  the  basis  of 
Iota!  abstinence,  was  organized  in  July,  1840.  In 
184.5  H.  Hallock  was  president,  and  J.  S.  t'arrand 
secretaiy,  and  in  1846  \V.  A.  Howard  was  elected 
president  and  E.  C.  Walker  secretary. 

In  1836  retail  liquor  dealers  paid  a  city  license 
'>f  $50.  Wholesale  dealers  paid  $70,  and  tavern- 
keepers  from  $10  to  $75.  In  1838  the  price 
was  reduced  to  $25,  and  in  1841  to  $20.  By 
Act  of  March  28,  1836,  ;i  State  license  ^picm  was 
jircivided  for,  and  in  addition  to  any  city  license, 
dealers  were  required  to  procure  a  State  license  M  a 


839 

cost  of  from  $15  to  $zo.  This  law  was  super- 
seded, on  March  19,  1845,  by  a  law  providing  that 
it  should  be  determined  by  the  qualified  voters  at 
each  charter  election  whether  or  not  the  Common 
Council  should  grant  licenses  for  retailing  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  tf  upon  canvassing  the  votes  it 
should  be  found  that  a  majority  were  inscribed  "  No 
License,"  the  city  authorities  during  the  nest  year 
were  prohibited  from  granting  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind.  On  June  18, 
1845,  a  temperance  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
and  Professor  C.  E,  Stowc. 

In  anticipation  of  the  city  election  of  March  1846 
when  the  Local  Option  I  aw  of  1845  wis  t  j  be  put 
to  the  test,  a  public  meeting  of  those  opposed  to 
the  granting  of  licenses  \i  as  held  at  the  City  Hall 
on  Febaiary  27,  1846  to  discuss  the  subject  An 
immense  number  gathered  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  committee  of  t«ebe  was  appo  r  ted  to 
print  and  circulate  "  No  License  tickets  at  the  polls 
The  election  was  held  on  March  2  with  the  follow 
ing  result ;  In  favor  of  licensing  saloons  230  Op 
posed  to  licensing  saloons  i  070  Notwithstanding- 
this  vote,  the  City  Council  unwilling  to  carr)  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Ian  ippealed  to  the  city 
attorney  for  a  decisioms  to  its  const  it  ut  ion  alit\  and 
on  March  24  he  reported  that  the  law  was  binding 
On  April  7  the  licen>ie  committee  of  the  council 
reported  the  facts  as  to  the  \ote  and  recommended 
the  adoption  of  tiie  following  resolution  : 

ff^jofcerf,  that  no  license  «Lll  bs  granted  by  this  council  to  any 


The  resolution  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  citizens  apparently  thought  it  was  time  for 
them  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  on  Monday 
evening,  April  27,  1846,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
the  City  Hall,  and  the  following  resolutions  adopted; 

Seioh'^J,  tluit  as  ciliiens  mindful  of  the  laws  and  regardful  of 
public  moruls,  we  hereby  respectfully  enprtss  the  hope  that  our 


e  duiy  named,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  meeting  was  immediately  apparent. 
The  council  resolved  not  to  grant  licenses.  The 
dealers  then  re.wlved  to  sell,  and  they  did  sell, 
without  a  license,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1 846  suits  were  instituted  by  the  city  against  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  this  violation  of  law.  The 
practical  results,  however,  were  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage those  opposed  to  licensing  saloons,  and  in 

1847  the  vote  of  the  city  was  in  favor  of  the  license 
system.  At  the  charter  election  in  March,  1850,  the 
vote  on  tlie  question  of  licensing  the  sale  of  liquoi' 
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was:  For  license,  1,482;  against,  1,035.  The  ad- 
vocates of  temperance  nest  directed  their  efforts  to- 
wards securing  the  prohibition  of  licenses  by  the 
State,  and  as  a  result  of  the  agitation,  Section  47  of 
Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  of  1850  contained  a 
positive  prohibition  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
On  June  19.  1850,  while  the  constitutional  con- 
vention was  in  session,  John  B.  Cough  delivered  his 
first  lecture  in  Detroit,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  the  first  meeting,  and  for  the  nine  following 
meetings,  the  house  was  crowded  with  eager  listen- 
ers to  his  thrilling  temperance  appeals.  In  the 
same  year  divisions  of  the  "Sons  "and  the  "Cadets" 
of  Temperance  were  organi:ied  in  Detroit,  and  a 
society  known  as  the  Temperance  League  came 
into  existence.  As  a  result  of  these  varied  organi- 
zations, and  on  the  petition  of  Z.  Chandler  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  others,  the  city  marshal,  on 
February  4,  1851,  was  directed  to  enforce  an  ordi- 
nance, dating  back  as  far  as  1836,  which  required 
saloons  to  close  on  Sundays  and  after  10  P.  M.  on 
other  days.  Like  many  similar  efforts,  this  one  was 
abortive,  and  finally  the  council,  on  December  23, 
1851,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution, 


to  keep  a  list  of  persons  buying  liquor,  the  kind 
bought,  and  a.  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  to  be  used.  This  law  was  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval  or  rejection  on  the  third  Monday 
of  June,  1853,  and  the  votes  were  canvassed  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  August,  with  the  following  results : 
tn  the  city  2,042  votes  for  the  law,  and  1,755  against 
it.  Majority  in  favor,  287.  fn  the  county  3,831  for 
the  law,  and  2,980  against  it.  Majority  in  favor, 
8;i.  In  the  State  40,449  for  the  law.  and  23,054 
against  it.     Majority  in  favor,  17,395. 

A  majority  being  in  favor  of  the  law,  it  went  into 
operation  on  December  i,  1S53.  At  first  it  had  a 
marked  effect  in  fJetroit,  as  well  as  in  the  State  at 
large,  and  during  December  many  dealers  abandoned 
the  business. 

In  order  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  a 
new  temperance  society,  called  the  Carson  League 
for  Wayne  County,  was  organized  on  November 
22,  1853.  The  following  resolution  gives  details  of 
its  plans: 


es  for  1^5,  a 


The  legality  of  their  action  was  contested,  and  in 
1852  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  city  had 
no  right  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 
The  result  was  that  the  traffic  in  liquors  was  open 
to  any  one  who  cared  to  engage  in  it,  without  the 
payment  of  a  license  or  tax  of  any  kind. 

On  July  7,  [85:,  delegates  from  all  the  secret 
temperance  societies  in  the  State  met  at  Detroit  in 
a  mass  convention.  An  immense  procession  formed 
part  of  the  programme.  It  mir  hed  to  Woodbridge 
Grove,  where  the  meeting  was  held  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Neal  Djw  Jacob  M  HDW^rd 
Father  Taylor,  the  sailor  preacher  of  Boston  and 
Professor  Gardner,  the  New  England  soap  man 
Seats  were  provided  for  the  entire  company 

We  now  reach  the  histor\  of  the  hrst  Maine 
Law  "  of  Michigan.  The  petitions  in  fa\orofths 
law  were  gathered  together  pa-ited  on  cotton  cloth 
arranged  on  rollers,  and  then  presented  to  the 
Legislature  by  Rev.  J.  \  Baughman  and  Rev 
George  Taylor.  The  document  was  1  300  feet  long 
and  when  unrolled,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
be  the  longest  prayer  ever  made  in  Mich  gan  The 
law  was  approved  February  12.  1853. 

It  provided  that  the  Council  or  Township  Board, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  might  authorize 
some  one  person  to  sell  liquor  for  mechanical  and 
medicinal  purposes  upon  his  giving  bonds  to  sell 
for  those  purposes  only.    The  dealers  were  required 


The  following  were  appointed  olficers  for  the  rirsi 
year :  A.  Sheley,  president ;  H.  K.  Clarke,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  Hiram  Benedict,  secretary  :  C.  N.  Gan.son, 
treasurer ;  H.  C.  Knight,  general  agent ;  H,  K.  Clarke, 
A.  Sheley,  B.  Wight,  e>:ecutive  committee. 

The  League  made  its  power  felt,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1853,  this  notice  appeared  in  a  city  paper  : 

T  e   proprelora  of  the  BLddle  House,  National  E-cbonKe, 


-uod  ns  who  k-pl  an  optn  bar  for  reiail,  have  closed  Ihcni. 

Prosecutions  went  on,  and  were  almost  uniformly 
successful  Finally,  on  December  9.  1853,  B.  Rush 
Bagg  police  justice,  rendered  a  decision  against 
those  who  were  enforcing  the  law  on  the  groiiiiu 
that  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  and  the 
complaints  therefore,  void.  This  decision  greatly 
encouraged  the  liquor  sellers,  and  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 16  following,  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  City 
Hall,  at  which  it  was 
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The  operations  of  the  CarsoQ  League  were  soon 
after  suspended,  and  again  those  who  sold  liquor 
were  successful  in  their  plans.  The  temperance 
((uestion,  however,  remained  an  issue.  The  agita- 
tion continued,  and  on  February  3,  1855,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  what  was  known  as  the  Ironclad  Maine 
or  I'rohibitory  U-iw.  This  hw  made  the  traffic  in 
liquor  entirely  illegrii ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  sell 
except  druggists,  whose  sole  or  principal  business 
was  the  selling  of  dnigs,  and  they  might  sell  onlv 
for  medicine,  or  as  a  chemical  agent,  or  for  scicn- 
tilic,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
sacramental  uses,  and  were  required  to  give  bonds 
to  keep  the  law. 

All  payments  (or  liijuor  were  declared  illegal,  and 
made  reco\'erable  at  law.  Bills  for  liquors  were 
made  non-collectable,  ]>enalties  were  jirovided  for 
disobeying  the  law,  and  liquors  seized  might  be 
destroyed.  The  law  went  Into  operation  on  May 
I ;.  1 855,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  leading  saloons  in 
Detroit  were  closed.  On  :May  25  Mayor  l-edyard 
issued  a  proclamation  appealing  to  the  cltlfens  to 
stand  by  and  conform  to  the  Ian',  but  by  June  27 
nearly  all  the  bars  were  again  opened.  Many  pci-- 
sons  were  arrested  for  selling,  but  most  of  the  eases 
against  them  were  appealed  and  then  dismissed. 
The  number  of  bars  was  not  perceptibly  diminished, 
and  the  law  soon  i>ecame  a  dead  letter  in  Detroit. 
About  thistiine'beer  lialles"  begim  to  displace  the 
old  "saloons,"  and  in  the  three  years  from  185510 
1858  their  number  increased  with  amazing  rapiditv. 
On  July  [3,  185S,  a  petition,  signed  by  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  ladies,  was  presented  to  the 
council,  reciting  the  evil  effects  of  these  places,  and 
praying  the  council  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  a  Rpecial  committee  of 
three,  and  on  July  27.  1858,  they  reported,  recoin- 
uiending  that  ;m  ordinance  be  passed  requiring  all 
haloons  to  close  at  1 1  P.  M.,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors  to  minors,  and  proposing  other  means  to 
remedy  the  evils  of   the  traffic;  but  no  action  was 

Ou  February  15,  iB5y,  a  furllicr  effort  wan  made 
lo  remedy  some  of  tlie  evils  of  the  traffic  by  the 
passage  of  a  State  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  probate  judge  of  a  chemist  in  each 
county  as  an  inspector  of  liquors.  These  inspectors 
were  to  e.tamine  and  test  all  spirituous  and  alcoholic 
liquors  offered  for  sale,  and  severe  penalties  were 
provided  for  those  who  manufactured  or  sold  adul- 
terated liquors.  The  law  practically  accomplisiied 
nothing,  but  it  remained  in  force  until  May  3,  1875. 

On  February  7,  i860,  ihe  Miclugan  State  Tem- 


perance Society  held  a  mass  meeting  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  ftlichigan  State 
Temperance  Alliance  was  organized  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1855.  Meantime 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  continued  to 
increase,  and,  beginning  with  i860,  the  war  influ- 
ences greatly  stimulated  its  use.  In  deference  to 
this  fact,  on  March  15,  1863.  the  Legislature  enacted 
that  the  law  of  1855  should  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  wine  from  fruit 
grown  by  the  manufacturer;  or  of  beer  made  in 
Michigan,  if  not  sold  in  less  quantities  than  five 
gallons;  or  of  wine  or  cider,  if  nqt  sold  in  less 
amounts  than  one  gallon. 

In  1860-1861  the  Detroit  City  Temperance  Society 
was  an  active  organization,  with  Rev.  George  Duf- 
tield.  D.  D.,  as  president,  and  J.  B.  IJloss,  as  secre- 
tary. Under  its  auspices,  Sunday  afternoon  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Depot,  and. 
largely  as  the  result  of  these  efforts,  on  September 
20,  1861,  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  saloons 
to  close  entirely  on  the  Sabbath. 

No  systematic  and  persistent  effort  was,  however, 
made  loeiiforceit.and  thislaw,hke  its  predecessors, 
was  soon  a  dead  letter.  Finally  a  new  agency  ap- 
l>eared.  In  the  stunmer  of  1865  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  went  into  operation,  and  on  an  appeal 
to  the  commissioners,  the  old  city  ordinance  was 
enforced,  and  Sunday,  August  37,  1865.  was  marked 
as  red-letter  day  by  the  church-goers  and  temper- 
ancepeopleof  Detroit.  One  of  the  daily  paperson 
the  following  Monday  contained  this  notice. 


The  persistence  and  success  of  the  effons  made  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  alarmed  and 
angered  the  saloon-keepers,  and  on  September  4 
they  held  a  large  meeting  on  the  Campus  Martius  to 
take  Lueasures  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law,  and 
on  the  next  day  a  petition,  signed  by  8.265  residents 
of  Detroit,  was  presented  to  the  Common  Council, 
asking  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  Sunday  ord  nance  At 
the  same  time  a  remonstrance  agamtit  the  repeal 
was  presented,  signed  by  2  500  persons  Both  com- 
munications were  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
and  on  September  19,  three  reports  were  presented 
to  the  council  from  the  committee  The  majority 
report  favored  a  chani,e  m  the  ordinance  which 
would  allow  the  saloons  to  keep  open  Sunday  after- 
noons till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  two  differ- 
ent minority  reports,  presented  by  Aldermen  A. 
Sheley  and  H.  C.  Knight,  opposed  any  change  in  the 
ordinance.  The  majority  report  was  adopted.  It 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
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subject  was  before  the  council  for  several  months. 
On  October  2  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Young  Men's  Hall  to  protest  against  the  repeal  nf 
the  ordinance.  Meantime  a  suit  involving  the 
validity  of  the  old  ordinance  was  tried,  and  on  a 
decision  by  the  recorder  in  its  favor  on  January  28, 
1866,  the  police  again  attempted  to  enforce  the 
ordinance,  and  thirty  complaints  were  made  for 
violation  of  the  same.  The  opponents  of  the  ordi- 
nance were  not  willing  to  submit,  and  on  January 
29,  and  February  1,  1866,  large  anti-Sunday- law 
meetings  were  held. 

Finally,  on  February  8,  by  a  vote  of  eleven  Co  six, 
a  new  Sunday  ordinance  was  passed  allowing  news- 
depots  to  be  kept  open  on  Sunday  from  12  M.  to  2 
I'.  M. ;  barber-shops  till  10  A.M. ;  groceries,  bakeries, 
and  meat-markets  till  8  A.  M.,  and  livery  stables 
during  the  whole  day.  It  also  provided  that  plea- 
sure gardens,  beer-halls,  saloons,  and  other  pleasure 
resorts  might  be  kept  open  from  2  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M., 
if  no  music  or  games  were  allowed.  This  ordinance 
was  approved  by  the  mayor  on  February  13,  but  it 
displeased  many  citizens  :  and  on  March  20  Captain 
Paxton,  on  behalf  of  the  Detroit  Temperance  So- 
ciety and  other  parties,  presented  a  petition  from 
nearly  two  thousand  citizens  asking  that  it  be  re- 
pealed. The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  referred  by  the  council  to  the  city  coun- 
■sellor  and  attorney,  and  on  March  27  they  reported 
that  it  was  legal.  The  saloon-keepei-s  were  victori- 
ous, and  this  for  a  time  ended  the  struggle. 

In  1866  the  Young  Men's  Father  Matthew  (Cath- 
olic) Temperance  Society  was  organized.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  August  9  at  the  house  of 
Michael  Brennan.  Five  persons  were  then  enrolled 
as  members.  The  school-house  in  connection  with 
Trinity  Church  was  secured  as  a  place  of  meeting, 
and  in  twenty  days  they  had  obtained  ninety  signa- 
tures to  their  pledge.  Continued  prosperity  decided 
the  members  of  the  society  to  secure  a  hall  of  their 
own.  A  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Porter  Streets  was  purchased,  a  frame  building 
twenty-four  by  sixty-five  feet,  costing  gi.igo,  was 
erected,  and  dedicated  on  November  1,  1867.  After 
a  time  interest  in  the  society  flagged,  and  in  18S1 
its  property  was  sold  under  a  mortgage. 

On  May  28,  1867,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Good 
Templars  for  North  America  commenced  its  ses- 
sions in  Detroit.  Its  proceedings  had  no  special 
relation  to  the  city.  In  1867  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  provided  for  submitting  to  the 
people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1868,  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors. 
The  amendment  was  voted  on,  with  the  following 
result;  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  for  prohibitory  clause, 
1,474;  against  it,  6,567.  In  the  county,  3,040  for 
prohibition,   and   (0,245  against.     In  the  State  the 


vote  'iood  7  46  f  r  I  o  1  to  d  1  Sf^ 
against 

All  th  t  me  tl  e  c  ty  r  1  a  e  ]  erm  tt  ni, 
saloons  t  ope  part  of  tl  da  as  trai  gressed 
by  ma  ly  dealers  ho  kept  open  ail  d  y  \ 
complaint  was  nnde  aga  n  t  George  Bartenl  ach  for 
so  doing.  On  trial  of  the  case,  Recorder  Swift,  on 
Aprii  19,  1869,  declared  the  ordinance  invalid,  on 
the  ground  that  the  city  had  not  power  to  pass  an 
ordinance  in  regard  to  Sabbath  obsen-ance. 

The  State  Prohibitory  Law  was,  however,  deenicil 
a  standing  menace  to  the  liquor  dealers,  and  its  pro- 
visions were  often  enforced  against  them.  Some  of 
them  at  last  resolved  on  active  opposition,  and  on 
August  I,  1871,  a  convention  of  Germans  opposed 
10  prohibition  was  held,  and  a  league  oi^anizcd 
pledged  to  defend  its  members  in  any  suits  brought 
against  them  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  1874,  the 
Women's  Crusade  began.  Its  influence  spread  so 
rapidly  that  liquor-sellers  all  over  the  country  were 
seriously  alarmed,  and  several  saloon-keepers  in 
Detroit  went  out  of  the  business.     On  March  13. 

1874,  a  meeting  of  ladies  was  held  in  St.  Andrews' 
Hall  to  consider  what  should  be  done  by  the  women 
of  Detroit,  and  a  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
rejwrt  a  plan  of  action;  a  second  meeting  was  held 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  March  23,  and  on  March  26,  1874,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Alliance  was  or- 
ganized. Committees  were  appointed,  and  in  a 
quiet  and  systematic  way  a  number  of  saloons  were 
visited,  and  the  keepers  urged  to  consider  the  effects 
of  their  business.  The  ladies  also  inaugurated  a 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  temperance  meetings  at 
Young  Men's  Hall,  the  use  of  which  was  given  by 
Luther  Bcecher.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
April  19,  1874.  Weekly  meetings  were  also  held 
in  various  churches. 

In  March,  1876,  both  the  Sunday  and  week -d;iy 
meetings  began  to  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  In  May  following  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation was  changed  to  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  At  this  time  there  was  hardly  a 
restaurant  in  the  city  which  did  not  liave  a  bar  for 
the  sale  of  liquor.  Realizing  this  fact,  on  January 
19  the  women  of  the  Union  opened  a  restaurant  in 
the  Y,  M.  C,  A.  building.  It  soon  obtained  a  large 
number  of  customers,  and  its  success  caused  the 
establishment  of  several  other  temperance  restau- 
rants; having  thus  accomplished  their  object,  the 
ladies  sold  out  their  interest  in  the  restaurant. 

The  presidents  of  the  Union  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:   To  April,   1874,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Murray;   1874- 

1875,  Mrs,  I,  G,  D,  Stewart:  i875-i88r,  Mrs.  B.B. 
Hudson;  1881,  Mrs.  J,  H.  Bayliss;  1882,  Mrs,  I.G. 
D,  Stewart;   1883-         ,  Mrs,  A.  M.  Fandicr. 
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In  1874  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance  was 
again  inaugurated  in  the  city,  and  Detroit  Division 
No.  I  was  organized  on  September  7. 

On  January,  25.  1875.  the  Grand  Division  was 
organized.  Ten  days  later  a  State  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  convened 
in  Detroit. 

During  all  the  years  since  1855,  the  Prohibitory 
Law,  tiioiigh  legally  binding,  had  not  been  enforced 
in  Detroit.  The  crusade  of  1874  caused  the  dealers 
to  tear  that  it  might  be  appealed  to.  In  order  to 
anticipate  any  movement  in  that  direction,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  a  law  affording  them  a  measure 
of  protection,  a  State  meeting  of  liquor  dealers  was 
called  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House  on  August  12, 
The  formation  of  a  State  liquor  league  was  advo- 
cated, and  methods  were  discussed  for  securing  a 
State  license  law,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  give 
stability  and  character  to  their  business,  and,  by 
doing  away  with  the  Prohibitory  Law,  give  it  a  legal 
standing.  An  address  in  opposition  to  prohibition 
and  in  favor  of  license  was  delivered  by  Levi 
Bishop.  The  meeting  received  the  plan  with  favor, 
and  a  State  Central  Committee  was  appointed  to 
endeavor  to  secure  a  State  Legislature  in  favor  of  a 
license  system. 

Many  who  were  in  favor  of  a  diminution  of  the 
traffic,  believing  that  a  poor  law  executed  was  better 
than  a  good  one  unenforced,  aided  the  committee 
in  their  efforts,  and  the  taxing  of  the  saloons  was 
approved  of  by  many  temperance  people.  As  the 
result,  on  May  3,  1875,  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  was 
passed  and  the  Prohibitory  Law  repealed.  The  neiv 
law  was  much  more  stringent  than  its  original  pro- 
moters intended.  It  provided  that  retail  dealers  of 
spirituous  liquors  should  pay  a  tax  of  6150,  retail 
dealers  of  beer  $40,  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
spirituous  liquors  $300  per  year.  Brewers  were  to 
pay  from  $50  to  $300  per  year,  according  to  the 
amount  of  beer  they  manufacture.  The  law  also 
provided  that  saloons  should  close  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  to  go  into  operation  on  August  2,  1875. 

Anticipating  that  as  soon  as  it  took  effect,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  close  their  saloons  on  Sun- 
day, many  saloon-keepers  in  Detroit  petitioned  the 
Common  Council  for  permission  to  open  on  the  Sab- 
bath. On  May  25  a  resolution  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  saloons  to  keep  open  on  Sunday  was 
offered,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
and  on  May  28  a  remonstrance  against  the  resolu- 
tion was  presented.  On  June  4  the  committee 
reported  that  the  council  could  not  give  authority  to 
saloons  to  sell  liquor  on  Sunday.  The  attempt  to 
nullify  the  operations  of  the  new  law  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  almost  all  the  religious  denominations, 
and  on  June  7  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Opera 
House  in  the  interest  of  .Sabbath  observance,  and  to 


protest  against  the  opening  of  the  saloons  by  per- 
mission of  the  Common  Council. 

Petitions  from  the  saloon-keepers,  however,  were 
brought  before  the  council  frequently  and  persist- 
ently, and  in  many  ways  the  aldermen  sought  to 
give  the  petitioners  permission  to  keep  open  for  at 
least  part  of  the  day. 

On  August  6  they  passed  an  ordinance  allowing 
them  to  open  from  i  to  10  o'clock  P.  m.,  but  on 
August  10  it  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Moffat. 

On  August  17  the  city  attorney  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  in  this  question  the  mayor  had  no 
power  to  nullify  by  his  veto  the  action  of  the  council, 
because  the  law  left  it  to  the  council  to  determine 
whether  saloons  should  be  kept  open.  On  the  same 
day  the  city  counselor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
resolution  passed  over  the  mayor's  veto  would  not 
hold,  as  the  Legislature  could  not  confer  on  the 
council  the  power  to  repeal  by  resolution  a  statute 
of  the  State. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  these  diverse  opinions 
were  rendered  the  council  again  passed  the  per- 
missive ordinance,  and  on  August  20  it  was  again 
disapproved  of  and  vetoed  by  Mayor  Moffat.  Sun- 
day, August  22.  1875,  was  a  notable  day.  For  the 
first  time  in  ten  years,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the 
saloons  were  closed,  and  since  then  many  have 
remained  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  Others  have 
learned  to  violate  the  law  with  impunity,  for,  though 
arrested  for  so  doing,  they  are  usually  cleared  by 
police  court  jurors. 

The  Tax  Law,  as  a  State  law,  is  enforced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  over  whom,  as  the  commission- 
ers are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  the 
Common  Council  have  no  authority.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  if  both  the  council  and  the  mayor 
favored  the  opening  of  saloons  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
police  would  not  interfere. 

Those  who  favored  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, known  as  the  Law  and  Order  Party,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1875,  fi^'d  3n  immense  meeting  in  the  Opera 
House,  and  from  the  speeches  made  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  this  meeting  the  impression  became 
general  in  Detroit  that  a  large  majority  of  the  older 
citizens  and  the  prominent  men  of  both  political 
parties  would  vote  for  the  candidate  for  mayor  who 
would  veto  any  ordinance  proposing  to  allow  the 
saloons  to  open  on  the  Sabbath. 

Meanwhile,  on  October  12,  on  a  test  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  law  to  be  constitutional. 
On  the  evening  of  November  1 ,  the  day  before  the 
election,  a  great  gathering  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Party  was  held  at  the  Opera  House,  and  on  the  ■ 
following  day  Alexander  Lewis,  the  candidate  they" 
supported,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  7,367  against 
5,691. 
In  the  trial  of  cases  for  keeping  saloons  open  on 
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Sunday,  Police  Justice  D.  E,  Harbaiigh  proved  him- 
self an  efficient  ally  of  tile  law,  and  his  quarterly 
returns  of  persons  arrested  and  tried  in  his  court 
indicated   a   great    diminution   of   crime    and    dis- 

In  the  case  of  J.  A.  Kurtz  for  keeping  his  saloon 
open,  appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  on  January  i8,  1876,  the  court  affirmed 
the  legality  of  the  clause  requiring  saloons  to  close 
on  Sunday. 

On  March  3,  1876,  the  Common  Council  made  a 
further  effort  in  behalf  of  the  saloon-keepers,  pass- 
ing an  ordinance  providing  that  saloons  might  be 
kept  open  from  i  to  1 1  P.  W.  on  Sunday ;  but  on 
March  7  Mayor  Lewis  justified  the  expectations  of 
those  who  elected  him  by  sending  a  message  to  the 
council,  vetoing  the  ordinance.  He  said.  "The  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  decision  in  the  Kurtz  case  h:is 
indicated,  in  lan:^uage  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, that  the  part  of  the  Tax  Law  giving 
municipalities  the  jjower  of  permitting  dealers  in 
liquors  to  sell  and  keep  their  places  of  business 
Open  on  Sunday  is  unconstitutional." 

Meanwhile  Section  47  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  still  in  force,  and  read  as  follows : 


■   liquors. 

The  question  of  striking  this  article  out  of  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  peo]>le,  and  in 
November,  1876,  the  vote  was  as  follows:  In  the 
city,  in  favor  of  striking  out,  6,585;  against,  949. 
In  the  county,  9,170  (or  striking  out.  and  1,773 
against.  In  the  State,  60,639  for  striking  out,  and 
52,561  against,  A  majority  being  in  favor  of  so 
doing,  Section  47  of  Article  IV.  was  stricken  from 
the  Constitution. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  this  period  was  the  visit 
of  Dr.  H.  A.  Reynolds,  the  Red  Ribbon  Reformer. 
His  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Febrtiary  9,  1877, 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  On  the  next  evening  he 
addressed  an  immense  meeting  at  the  Detroit  Opera 
House,  and  soon  there  was  a  iwptilar  furor  in 
behalf  of  the  temperance  cause,  as  adi'ocated  by 
him.  His  mottoes  of  " Dare  to  do  right "  and  "Be 
good  to  yourself."  with  a  red  ribbon  in  the  button- 
hole as  evidence  of  having  signed  the  pledge,  were 
adopted  by  thousands,  and  for  a  time  no  hall  could 
be  found  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
that  came  to  hear  him. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Detroit  Reform  Club 
was  organized  on  February  11,  1877,  with  D.  B. 
,  DufEeld  as  president  and  J.  C.  McCaul  as  secretary. 
At  the  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  on  the  day 
of  organization  802  persons  signed  the  pledge,  and 
within  a  month  the  membership  increased  to  2,310. 
The  Club  undertook  various  kinds  of  benevolent 


work  in  behalf  of  its  mniibic-,  and  ii'-  ni<-,-li.,),s 
were  largely  attended.      , 

On  July  8,  1877.  Francis  Murphy,  the  great  likm 
Ribbon  Apostle  of  Temperance,  delivered  an  addrc.tis 
at  Young  Men's  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Club.  On  November  2,  1877,  the  Society  was  in- 
corporated, and  on  November  13  J.  W.  Smith  was 
elected  president.  He  was  succeeded  on  July  30, 
1879,  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Allen,  and  he,  in  turn,  in  1880. 
hy  William  Wade;  T.  W.  Martin  at  the  same  tim.' 
became  secretary.  On  February  9,  1879,  the  Socieij- 
celebrated  its  second  anniversary  at  the  IJetniii 
Opera  House.  Dr.  H.  A.  Reynolds  was  present 
and  delivered  an  address. 

The  meetings  of  the  Club  were  soon  transferred 
from  the  Opera  House  to  Merrill  Hall,  and  from 
there  to  Young  Men's  Hall,  the  use  of  which  wa'; 
given  by  Luther  lieecher;  finally  the  upper  part  r.f 
the  Bams'  Blo<-k,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Wood- 
ward and  Grand  River  Avenues,  was  fitted  up,  anil 
on  January  10,  1879,  it  was  dedicated.  Within  twu 
years  after,  owing  to  dissensions  among  themselves, 
and  the  advocacy  of  impracticable  measures,  the 
Club  was  disbanded  and  its  property  disposed  of. 

On  February  22,  1877,  a  Young  Men's  Red  Rih- 
bon  Club  was  organized,  and  soon  after  a  Boys' 
Club  was  established.  Both  of  these  organizations 
were  short-lived.  On  Jime  26,  1878,  two  State 
Temperance  Conventions  were  in  session  in  Detroit, 
one  representing  the  old  prohibition  party  and  the 
other  the  Red  Ribbon  Clubs  of  the  State.  In  this 
year  a  Young  ^\'omen■s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  organized,  and,  for  a  time,  was  quite 
energetic.  On  May  27  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  of  the  World  began  a 
four  days'  meeting  at  Detroit. 

Turning  again  to  the  Common  Council,  we  find 
that  on  fttay  8,  1877,  they  again  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  saloon-keepers,  voting  to  allow  them  to  keep 
open  their  saloons  on  Sunday  from  2  to  10  I'.  M. 

On  May  1 1  Mayor  Lewis  for  the  second  time 
interposed  iiis  veto,  giving  substantially  the  same 
reasons  he  had  given  previously. 

The  State  law  of  May  22,  1877,  which  weiu 
into  effect  on  November  6,  1877,  dealt  anothi:r 
blow  to  the  liquor  interest  by  providing  that  saloons 
shoidd  be  closed  on  election  days,  and  Section  9  of 
the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  mayor,  within  fivi' 
days  of  an  election,  to  issue  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing the  people  of  the  law,  and  requiring  the  police 
to  see  Chat  it  was  enforced.  On  May  31.  i8?9. 
by  amendment  to  the  law  of  1875,  saloons  were 
required  to  close  on  all  legal  holidap,  violatioiis 
of  the  law  were  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
instead  of  by  fine,  and  the  taxes  were  largely 
increased.  For  retail  dealers  of  alcoholic  liquors 
the  tax  was  fixed  at  $200 ;  for  retail  dealers  in  beer 
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at  $6g;  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  alcoholic 
liquors  were  to  pay  J6400;  dealers  in  beer  $150,  and 
brewers  from  $65  to  $100. 

This  law  "heaped  Ossa  upon  Felioii,"  and  the 
liquor  dealers  assembled  in  conclave  at  Lansing,  on 
July  29,  1880,  organized  the  Michigan  Liquor  Deal- 
ers' Protective  Association,  and  by  assessments  on 
its  members  rai'-ed  a  large  amount  o£  money  to  be 
expended  in  efforts  to  faCLure  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  thp  Leijislature  who  would  repeal  or  modify 
the  law;  they  alio  LUterviewed  the  candidates  for 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1880,  issued  a  circular  recommending  that 
the  liquor-dealers  cast  their  votes  for  the  Democratic 
candidates,  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
further  their  interests.  These  efforts  did  not  prove 
effective,  for  Holloway,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
received  but  137.641  votes  in  the  State,  against  178,- 
944  for  Jerome.  The  vote  in  Wayne  County  was 
17,242  for  Holloway,  and  13,943  for  Jerome.  In  the 
eity  the  vote  stood  12,122  for  Holloway,  and  9,903 
for  Jerome. 

The  keepers  of  saloons  became  increasingly 
urgent  in  their  demands,  and  on  April  27,1880,  their 
friends  in  the  Common  Council  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  law  of  1879  to  be 
arbitrary,  excessive,  and  illegal,  and  directing  the 
city  counselor  to  file  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  to 
restrain  the  county  and  city  treasurer  from  receiving 
or  collecting  the  taxes  under  said  law.  Three  days 
later  the  council  directed  the  county  treasurer  and 
sheriff  not  to  collect  the  liquor  taxes,  and  instructed 
the  city  counselor  to  apply  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  collection  ;  but  on  May  3  Judge  Chambers 
denied  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  case.  On  May  1,  1S82,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  law  went  into  effect  which  increased 
the  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by  beer  sellers  to  $200. 
The  same  Act  also  provided  for  a  yearly  tax  of  $300, 
to  be  paid  by  those  who  sold  distilled  liquors  separ- 
ately, or  with  beer. 

Since  1874,  the  operation  of  the  Tax  Law  and 
the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  have  caused  a 
yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  dealers  in  spir- 
ituous and  malt  liquors  in  Detroit  as  compared  with 
the  population.  The  number  of  dealers  in  i860 
was  625;  in  1865,  523;  in  1870,  669;  in  1875,  7^5: 
in  1876,  719;  in  1884,  984;  in  1885,  1,018;  in  1886. 
1,192. 

The  tiumber  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
Wayne  County  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  collec- 
tions for  the  various  years  is  as  follows:  1875,  deal- 
ers,   995;    taxes.    |93>545-      1*^76,    dealers,    1,137; 


taxes,  $97,159.  1877,  dealers,  707;  taxes,  $76,2 jo. 
1878,  dealers.  1.1 17;  taxes,  $69,046.  1879,  dealers, 
1,281;  taxes,  $73.4"-  '880.  dealers,  95;;  taxes, 
$98,553.  1881,  dealers.  985;  taxes.  $101,819.  1882, 
dealers.  787;  taxes,  1195,311.  1S83,  dealers,  817; 
taxes,  177.715.  1884,  dealers,  825;  taxes,  $'49,772. 
1885,  dealers,  923,  ta.xes,  $174,958-  1886.  dealers, 
1,171;  taxes,  $126,773. 

The  amount  of  revenue  obtained  by  the  city  from 
the  tax  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  article  on 
Finances. 

On  May  16.  1883,  the  National  Convention  of 
Brewers  began  Its  sessions  at  Harnionie  Hall,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  they  had  a  banquet  at 
the  same  place. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  met  at  the  Central  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  on  October  31,  1883, 

The  temperance  organization  known  as  the  Order 
of  the  White  Cross  was  founded  in  Detroit  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1884.  at  the  Asbury  Metho<:list  Episcopal 
Chapel.  The  officers  of  the  first  club  w-ere:  H.  O. 
Wills,  president:  R.  N-  Lewis,  secretary;  G.  B. 
Whitney,  treasurer ;  and  W,  H.  Suit,  chaplain.  In 
June,  1884,  the  organization  had  1,800  members  and 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200  per  week. 

The  question  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  State 
Constitution,  prohibiting  Uv^  manufacture  or  sale  of 
into.xicaiiiig  liqi;ors,  was  submitted  to  vote  at  the 
spring  election  of  1887,  with  the  following  resuh  : 
In  the  State  the  vote  against  prohibition  was  184,- 
281;  for  prohibition,  178,636.  In  Wayne  County 
the  vote  against  prohibition  was  28,169  :  for  proiii- 
bition,  5.860. 

A  law  of  June  18.  1887,  provided  that  upon  the 
application  by  petition  of  one  fifth  of  the  voters  of 
anycounty,  the  county  clerk  should  callanelection  to 
decide  whether  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  shall  be  prohibited  in  the  county ;  and  in 
any  county  where  the  voters  decided  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  it  should  be  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  after 
tiis  first  of  May  following  said  election. 

By  law  of  June  28,  1887.  which  went  into  effect 
September  27,  1887,  the  ta\  for  a  retail  dealer  in 
malt  liquors  was  raised  to  $300:  and  for  a  retail 
dealer  in  both  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  to  $500, 
The  taxes  were  made  payable  on  May  first,  and  for 
selling  any  length  of  time  less  than  a  year,  at  least 
one  half  of  the  full  tax  is  required  to  be  paid. 

By  special  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council, 
saloons  may  keep  open  unii!  11  o'clock  p.  .m,.  but 
if  open  at  any  later  hour,  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
the  dealer  is  liable  to  arrest  without  process. 
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CHAPTER     LXXXI. 


BANKS  AXD  CURRENCY.— INSURANCE  ANi:i   IN'SI;RANCK  i 


The  earliest  money  circulated  in  New  France, 
and  to  some  extent  current  in  this  region,  Itnown  as 
"Card  Money,"  was  first  issued  in  1685,  to  pay  the 
soldiers;  it  consisted  of  ordinary  playing  cards  cut 
into  four  pieces,  each  piece  being  stamped  with  a 
fleiir  de  lis  and  a  crown,  and  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, intendant,  and  clerk  of  the  treasury.  TliJs 
money  was  in  use  in  Detroit  in  i/r?,  and  was  worth 
only  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  silver.  It  continued 
in  use  until  i729or  later.  Specimens  are  preser\'ed 
at  Quebec. 

In  1763  Pontiac  is  said  to  have  issued  pieces  of 
birch-bark  as  money,  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  his 
totem  or  seal,  rudely  drawn  thereon,  and  tradition 
says  that  he  faithfully  redeemed  them.  The  wam- 
pum used  by  tlie  Indians  was  sold  by  traders  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  largely  manufactured  by  the 
Dutch  at  Albany  from  both  the  purple  and  the 
white  part  of  clam  and  oyster  shells,  and  the  Hol- 
landers of  the  Mohawk  grew  rich  from  the  product 
of  their  primitive  mint.  The  pieces  of  wampum 
were  about  halt  an  inch  long  with  a  hole  in  them, 
and  were  carried  on  strings. 

The  usual  currency  of  this  and  other  trading 
posts  was  the  peltries  of  various  animals;  they  were 
the  chief  productions,  and  were  readily  exchanged  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec  for  goods  of  every  kind.  In 
earlier  days  there  was  little  variation  in  the  price  of 
skins,  and  a.s  the  demand  usually  kept  pace  with  the 
supply,  there  was  but  little  depreciation  in  the  cur- 
rency. Accounts  were  often  kept  in  beaver-skins, 
and  other  furs  were  reckoned  according  to  their 
value  in  such  skins.  Otter  skins  were  reckoned  at 
six  shillings  each,  and  martins  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  A  stroud-blanket  cost  ten  beaver-skins, 
a  white  blanket  eight,  a  pound  of  powder  two,  a 
pound  of  shot  or  ball  one.  a  gun  twenty,  a  one- 
pound  axe  two,  and  a  knife  one  beaver-skin. 

Buck  and  doe  skins  succeeded  the  beaver  cur- 
rency as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Until  the  present 
century  a  good  deerskin  was  equivalent  to  about  a 

During  revolutionary  days  accounts  were  usually 
kept  in  York  currency,  so  called  because  issued  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which,  even 
at  that  day.  was  a  controlling  factor  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country.     The  first  York  cnrrencv  wa^  issued 


under  Act  of  September  2,  1776.  The  notes  wcn.> 
of  the  denomination  of  fifty  cents,  and  one,  two, 
three,  five,  and  ten  dollars.  Soon  after,  notes  foi- 
one  ninth,  one  sixteenth,  one  third,  and  one  fi>urtli 
of  a  dollar  were  issued.  It  was  usual  to  reckon 
these  notes  at  $3,50  to  the  pound.  Halifax  cur- 
rency was  estimated  at  $4.00  to  the  pound.  Spanish 
dollars  were  the  most  valuable. 

On  September  12,  1781,  A.  &  W.  Macomb  sold 
Andrews,  Graverat,  &  Visger  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Spanish  dollars  at  ten  shillings  each. 

Skins,  as  currency,  were  supplanted  in  1779  by 
bills  issued  by  merchants  under  authority  of  the 
governor.  Each  merchant  was  allowed  to  issue 
paper  money,  or  due  bills,  to  tlie  value  of  the  pro|>- 
erty  he  had  on  hand,  and  on  a  given  day  they 
exchanged  with  each  other  the  bills  they  bad  received. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  clearing-house  sptem. 

In  the  old  Macomb  ledgers  of  1780  and  17K1 
there  are  frequent  entries  of  "ca.sh  destroyed,"  thr 
amounts  evidently  referring  to  the  destruction  ^li 
the  bills  of  the  firm  after  they  had  been  redeemed. 
The  same  sort  of  currency  was  continued  under  tlii' 
earlier  years  of  American  rule,  and  was  adopted  as 
a  means  of  driinng  out  of  circulation  the  "cut 
money," — silver  pieces  that  had  been  cut  into  many 
parts,  and  otherwise  so  mutilated  that  they  were  w 
longer  desirable  as  a  circulating  medium. 

In  the  old  records  of  the  Court  of  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  Wayne  County  for 
May  10,  1798,  there  is  the  following  notice  ; 


of  the  aforesaid  money  should  lie  stopped,  us  dangerous  I 
community.    Now.  the  Coiitl  ordain  that  afMr  the  tuiirth  d 


And  that  the  Court  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  CounI 
they  will  and  shall  adopt  tlie  necessary  means  to  establish  i 


I  immediately  prior  ti 
mmey  in  circulation  1 
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Spanish  silver  pieces,  and  a  few  French  antl  I'ortu- 
giiese  gold  coins.  The  coin  was  Itept  in  kegs  ami 
boxes,  wliich  oftentimes  stoiKl  open  niiUer  the  coun- 
ters of  the  merchants.  After  the  capture  of  Detroit 
llie  currency  was  inflated  by  the  "fiat  money"  of 
Ceneral  I'roctor.  His  proclamation  of  March  25, 
1813,  ordered  that  army  and  commissariat  bills  be 
received  and  accepted  as  "a  legal  tender  and  of  the 
same  value  as  gold  or  silver,  under  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  on  the  oatli  of  one  credible  witness 
aside  frojn  the  informer," 

During  this  war  and  up  to  1817,  much  Ohio  cur- 
rency was  in  circulation,  and  was  subject  to  a 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  New  York. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Covemment  made 
use  of  the  money,  and  as  the  gooils  of  Detroit 
merchants  were  chiefly  procured  at  New  York,  all 
who  r«cei\-ed  Ohio  bills  in  payment  were  obliged  to 
charge  a  large  extra  percentage.  During  this  siiinc 
period  many  private  firms  and  individuals  issued 
their  due-bills  as  money. 

In  deprecation  of  this  practice,  a  commtmie:ition 
in  The  Detroit  Gazette  for  September  5,  t8]7, 
signed  "Common  Sense,"  says: 


The  article  was  prefaced  with  a  few 
from  the  editor,  declaring  that 


These  articles  did  not  correct  the  evil,  and  in 
January.  1819,  there  was  an  unusually  large  quan- 
tity of  ■'  shinplasters  "  or  "  small  bills  "  in  circulation, 
some  of  them,  issued  by  Judge  Woodward,  being 
for  one  and  two  cents  each.  At  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens it  was  resolved  "that  the  issuing  of  small 
change  by  indindnals.  who  do  not  redeem  them  at 
sight,  is  an  evil "  which  should  be  corrected.  It 
yras  also  resolved  that  thereafter  persons  intending 
to  issue  small  bills  should  first  give  security  for  their 
redemption. 

During  this  year  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  began  the 
erection  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  and  very  naturally  he 
did  what  many  others  were  doing. — issued  his  own 
money,  paying  out  large  quantities  to  the  workmen. 
The  types  with  which  the  shinplasters  were  printed 
were  stolen   from   the   Gazette  olTlce   liy  a  |irinter 


847 

named  Cooper  who  issued  a  quantity,  with  the 
ount-erfeit  ••ignatnre  of  F  ither  Richard.  The  worthy 
father  redeemed  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  his 
refusal  to  receive  se\eral  htmdred  dollars  of  what 
w  IS  Slid  to  be  ( onnterfeit  scrip  is  state<!  to  have 
m  ule  T  I  isiin;,  bre  k  h  I)etw  een  hini  and  certain  per- 
sons of  his  pirNi  The  man  Cooper  subsequently 
enlisted  m  the  Lhuted  States  Artillery,  and  the 
stolen  tjpes  \\i.rt  l<  ind  under  the  floor  of  one  of 
the  buildms's  1  f  the  (  mtonment  on  August  7,  1819. 
In  order  to  infl  «l  the  currtn(\  and  aid  the  con- 
then  building  the  Court  House 
icrnor  and  Judges  also  began  to 
t,t  issue  was  dated  1819  the  last 
1  a  total  of  $     500    1  su        f 


'  Cipitol   the  (  ^ 
lUe  scrip    the  li 
If     n  1  they 
$   oot    *li  a 
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Southern  States  we  1 

the  Territory,  and  on  .nay  ;;y,  loiy.  liic  .icticiaij 
of  the  Treasury  notified  the  receiver  jif  the  Land. 
Oflice  not  to  receive  the  bills  of  the  liank  of  Balti- 
more, nor  those  of  the  Franklin  Hank  of  Alexandria, 
\'u.,  as  they  had  refused  to  redeem  their  notes  in 

On  October  Z2,  1819,  the  money  in  circulation 
was  chiefly  bills  of  Ohio  banks,  and  of  these  The 
Gazette  classified  seven  as  "good;"  twelve  others 
were  named,  and  clas.sified  respectively  as  "  decent," 
"middling."  and  "good-for-nothing."  On  Decem- 
ber 4  a  committee  of  five  citizens,  consisting  of 
James  Abbott,  John  1'.  Sheldon.  Peter  J,  Desnoyers, 
Thomas  Palmer,  and  Thomas  Rowland,  was  ap- 
pointed "to  obtain  and  diffuse  intelligence  relating 
to  the  value  of  bills  of  the  \'arious  banks  circulating 
in  tlie  Territory."  At  this  time  there  was  a  dearth 
of  money  and  much  distress  among  almost  all 
classes.  From  1820  to  1830  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  funds  for  nearly  all  enterprises. 

During  all  these  years  the  circulation  of  cut  coins 
continued,  and  their  use  was  so  inconvenient  that  on 
August   17,  182T,  at  a  meeting  of  citiiiens  at  Wood- 
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worth's  Hotel,  seventy  of  the  princiiml  business  men 
pledged  themselves  not  to  receive  or  pass  cut  coins 
except  by  weight.  Currency  continue<l  to  be  so 
scarce  that  individuals,  and  corporations  large  and 
small,  issued  their  promises  to  pay,  in  sums  of  from 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  to  live  dollars,  but  on  August 
31,  1822,  a  citizens'  meeting  resolved  to  discoun- 
tenance the  further  circulation  of  bills  of  less  than 
one  dollar  made  by  individuals ;  and  gradually  the 
practice  ceased. 

Meantime  ten  years  passed  away,  and  financial 
difficulties  of  larger  proportions  began  to  trouble  all 
the  land.  The  beginnings  of  these  difficulties  dated 
from  the  Act  which  incorporated  the  United  States 
Bank,  February  8,  1791-  The  charter  expired  on 
March  4,  iSii.an  unsuccessful  effort  having  been 
made  in  1808  to  obtain  a  renewal.  The  second 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  on  April 
3,  1816,  for  twenty  years,  and  went  into  operation 
on  January  7,  1817.  In  182911  was  doing  a  pros- 
perous business  with  a  capital  $35,000,000,  one  iiftli 
of  which  was  owned  by  the  Government.  It  had 
branches  in  all  the  States  and  its  notes  were  at  par 
throughout  the  Union, — were  even  used  to  buy  teas 
in  China, — and  the  bank  was  regarded  as  impregna- 
ble. In  1829  President  Jackson, itihislirstmessage, 
expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  o£ 
the  charter,  and  repeated  the  doubt  in  his  messages 
of  1830  and  1831.  Notwithstanding  this,  Congress, 
in  1832,  passed  a  law  renewing  the  charter,  but  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  and  recommended  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank,  and 
the  next  year  urged  Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  remove  them.  That  officer  declined 
to  act  and  refused  to  resign.    On  September  23, 

1833,  the  President  removed  him,  and  appointed  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  in  his  stead,  and 
in  December,  on  a  positive  order  from  the  President, 
the  deposits  were  withdrawn. 

This  action  so  alarmed  private  banks  throughout 
the  country  that,  not  knowing  what  might  happen 
next,  they  refused  all  discounts.  A  public  meeting 
was  held'  in  the  old  Capitol  in  Detroit  on  April  4. 

1834,  to  condemn  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
all  was  anxiety  and  unrest. 

The  President  next  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  Bank  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  private  or  State  banks.  To  this  end 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  several  hanks,  offering  to  constitute 
them  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government,  and  to 
authorize  them  to  perform  such  service  as  had  been 
performed  by  the  old  United  States  Bank.  The 
State  banks  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity,  and 
in  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  one  or 
more  of  them  was  appointed  depository  of  the 
public  revenue  and  disbiirser  of  the  public  funds. 


Mr.  Taney  issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  said.  '■  Tht' 
deposits  of  the  public  money  will  enable  you  ti> 
afford  increased  facilities  to  commerce  and  to  ex- 
tend your  accommodations  to  individuals ; "  and 
President  Jackson,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  said, 
"  It  is  considered  against  the  genius  of  our  free 
institutions  to  lock  up  in  vaults  the  treasure  of  thi' 
nation,"  Evidently  neither  the  President  nor  his 
Secretary  saw  the  fatal  snare  into  which  they  were 
running.  They  forgot  that  the  revenue  could  not 
be  used  "to  extend  accommodations  to  individuals" 
and  at  the  same  time  be  garnered  in  \'aults  awaiting 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Woodbury,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
issued  a  circular  in  which  he  ex]>ressly  recommended 
the  lending  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  people,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  not  a  necessary  fiscal  agent. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  regulate  the  deposit  banks, 
Congress  passed  a  law  with  conditions  so  onerous 
that  we  look  back  with  astonishment  upon  the 
blindness  of  that  day.  The  deposit  banks  were 
required  to  pay  Interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent 
per  annum  upon  daily  balances,  to  be  responsible: 
for  all  bank-notes  received  by  them  on  government 
account  and  to  treat  them  as  gold;  also  to  hold 
themselves  in  readinesstopay  at  sight  the  whole  sum 
due  to  the  United  States,  or  to  transmit  it  to  any 
part  of  the  Union  at  their  oi.\n  risk  and  expen.se. 
In  Michigan,  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  Michigan  were  made  deposit  banks, 
and  the  public  officers  in  the  Territory  made  deposits 
in  each  on  alternate  weeks.  From  this  source  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  received  lai^ 
amounts,  often  as  much  as  $1,500,000.  These  suni-i, 
with  its  capital,  it  used  to  afford  large  discounts  in 
conformity  with  the  request  that  had  been  made. 

The  country  was  bewildered  with  prosperity. 
The  entire  war  debt  of  1815.  amounting  to  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  had  been  paid  out  of  die 
government  revenues,  and  there  remained  a  surplus 
of  more  than  forty  millions  in  the  treasury.  Appar- 
ently the  Government  had  no  use  for  the  money,  and 
in  June,  1836.  Congress  resolved  to  divide  it  among 
the  States  according  to  population  and  twenty-eight 

11  q  ly  im  tually  s.) 
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W  g  d      Imp  s  greatly 

d  f  m  1     d     the  rage 

f      t       bidgsh       qpgfi      f       lure,  fine 

d  d  !  I      g    p      d    h      --hout  the 

y     Th         h    1  hf  I         VI     b  g      to  show 

If        834       d  gr  pdly         835  and  1836. 

Ill  h      h  f    1      U     ed  Stales 

B     k       I       I    1        J  II>     I  bank  «'as 
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rechartered  b\  the  Stite  of  I'enn^vKania  under  the 
name  of  the  L  nited  SniP'.  Hiiik  i  f  1  ennsjivann 

This  new  institutKii  t  ok  the  secunties  and 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  defunct  bank 
The  old  bank  had  returned  the  Itii  in  Ihoub  <f 
government  deposits  and  the  new  one  w  is  rcquiied 
to  refund  the  seven  millions  of  capital  ow  ucd  by 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this  tremen- 
dous draft,  it  undertook  to  compete  with  the  State 
deposit  banks  for  the  trade  of  the  eountrv,  and 
especially  for  the  control  of  the  cotton  crop.  At 
first  all  went  smoothly,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  prestige  of  the  new  bank  was  gone.  The 
diminution  of  its  power  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
seventeen  millions  of  government  money,  the  return 
from  a  wide  field  of  its  own  notes,  the  hostility  of 
the  party  in  power,  the  reckless  loans  made  to 
speculators  in  produce,  and  wild  land  scheme  al 
fostered  the  panic  whii'h  was  drawing  near. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  President  Ja  k 
son's  Specie  Circular  of  July  ii,  1836,  which  dire  d 
that  all  public  officers  should  receive  and  paj  ou 
coin  only,  the  bank.s  generally  were  prosperous,  h 
notes  were  used  without  question,  and  were  promp  y 
redeemed,  on  presentation,  in  such  funds  as  were 
called  for.  The  Specie  Circular  put  everj'thing  on  a 
coin  basis,  and  the  banks  were  compelled  to  arrange 
their  business  accordingly.  As  a  result,  all  business 
tame  to  a  standstill.  On  October  15,  1836,  and  for 
several  months  before,  the  banks  of  Detroit  would 
not  discount  the  best  paper  offered.  To  convert 
iincurrent  money  into  available  funds  a  premium  of 
from  one  to  five  per  cent  had  to  be  paid. 

In  January,  1S37,  disasters  came  thicker  and 
faster.  Even  the  best  pa|>er  went  to  protest. 
"  Paper  cities,"  by  the  score,  eollapsed,  wild  lands 
were  returned  for  unjiaid  taxes,  Ijanks  curtailed 
their  loans ;  circulating  notes  were  returned  for  coin ; 
and  the  lai^  sums  due  the  L'nited  States  for  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands  sold  or  duties  collected 
were  required  to  be  transferretl  to  the  East,  The 
Slate  depositories,  which  were  trembling  under  the 
pressure,  and  needed  strengthening,  were  thus  left 
to  their  own  resources.  The  government  account, 
tliat  at  first  had  promised  so  much,  in  the  end 
proved  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  disastrous 
of  accounts.  The  banks  were  obliged  to  pay  ttic 
('■overnment,  but  could  not  collect  the  loans  the)- 
had  made.  Manufacturers  suspended,  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants  toppled  over  like  rows  of 
bricks. 

In  February  the  contraction  became  more  serious, 
and  failures  still  more  frequent.  In  March  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  became 
a  subject  of  discussion.  In  April  that  event  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  probable.  On  May  10  the 
blow   fell ;    the  banks   of  New   York-   City   refused 
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10  telegraph,  and  few 
s   spread    i-apidly   by 

For  weeks  the  banks  all  over  the  country  had 
been  struggling  against  suspension,  but  at  last  the 
blow  had  fallen.  The  news  reached  Detroit  on 
May  16.  Sidney  Kctchum,  who  arri\-ed  from  New- 
York  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  brought  news  of 
the  suspension,  I  I.-indbills  soon  announced  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Ciiy  Hall,  and  there  Mr.  Ketchum  told 
the  story,  and  showed  printed  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  some  of  the  eastern  towns.  The  citizens 
passed  the  stereotype  resolution,  calling  on  the 
banks  to  suspend  to  save  their  speeic,  and  the  next 
day  the  following  ad\-crtisement  appeared : 
Lii  THK  Pt:ji[.IC. 


l>R.k->1l, .1/^^,7,  ,837. 

On  May  20  the  following  notice  appeared  : 


111  I-'  Din- 


e  iKt 


FHda}',  Ihi!  iglk  May,  1S37,  Mononbl?   Lrvi  Cnnk   iti    tli<^  <-li;iir. 

Rtto/vt<l,  that  this  mcetinic  hiii  heard  nilh  surprise  that  h 
report  had  obtained  currencj-  in  tlic  eily  of  llie  inlention  of  tho 
bnnks  to  <i.,V.c  .idtantaRS  nt  tlic  present  erl^b  in  selling  llieir  coin 

Reiol^-af,  each  Hoard  for  ilH  own  in'iUnlion,  Ihal  thii  Blli;KC<i 
conueclion  bi^Iiveen  the  ban^LS  o(  this  city  and  the  brokers  therein 
is  ivhollj-  M'itlioiit  foundation  and  utterly  untnte. 

Siifh-af,  that  from  and  after  the  firet  day  of  June  next  the 
banks  in  this  city  nill  open  at  nins  o'clock  ,\.  m.  and  close  at  two 


-,  .|K.. 


After  the  suspension  a  sense  of  relief  pervaded 
the  community,  but  only  for  a  little  while,  for  sus- 
peasion  of  specie  payments  was  soon  found  to  be 
suspension  of  all  payment. 

In  June  1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  Time  tor  payment  vias  ex- 
tended to  the  deposit  banks,  but  the  President  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  the  public  moneys  from  the  State 
banks,  to  establish  the  sub-treasury,  and  to  make  it 
a  penal  offence  on  the  part  of  disbursing  officers  to 
receive  or  pay  out  the  bills  of  any  State  bank.  The 
subject,  of  course,  became  a  political  one.  and  on 
July  1 1 ,  while  Daniel  Webster  was  in  Detroit, 
visiting  his  son,  Daniel  F.  Webster,  a  lawyer  then 
residing  here,  he  delivered  an  address  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Up  to  this  time  the  business  activity  of  1834  to 
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1837  had  been  regarded  as  a  healthy  devel  prriLnt 
of  American  energy.  "I'lie  reaction  was  [eart  il 
Confidence  was  lost,  values  were  unsettled  CreJt 
distress  ensued,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
unfortunate  and  able-bodied  men  who  were  unable 
to  procure  work,  and  a  man  would  no  more  buy  a 
parcel  of  unproductive  real  estate,  subject  t  ta\es 
than  he  would  fondle  a  rattlesnake.  Those  \\h 
were  in  debt,  and  they  constituted  a  majority  of  the 
population,  were  in  despair.  To  tell  them  that  their 
creditors  had  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  would 
wait,  was  to  hold  before  their  eyes  a  picture  of  un 
ending  torture.  Under  such  tircumstancef  the 
debtor  class  were  ready  to  approve  and  adopt  any 
measure  of  relief,  without  regard  to  its  legahtv  or 
commercial  soundness.  The  Legislature  of  Mi  hi 
gan  was  appealed  to.  and  passed  a  law  proiiding 
that  when  lands  were  le\'ied  upon  under  e^e  ut  on 
the  sheriff  should  have  them  appraised,  and  the 
creditors  take  them  in  payment  at  two  thirds  of  the 
appraisal.  Under  the  operations  of  this  h  \  the 
prices  of  lands  which  had  been  bought  in  the  heat 
of  the  speculating  mania  were  kept  up  b>  debtors 
who  had  purchased  them.  Others  who  were  m  debt 
with  the  aid  of  friends  or  from  reserved  mean';  often 
bought  up  tracts  of  wild  land  at  government  1  rues 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  sheriff  to  be  appraised 
at  ten  times  their  cost,  and  transferred  to  cred  t  rs  at 
six  times  their  value.  Deception  and  dishonesty 
seemed  to  be  at  a  premium.  While  these  methods 
were  being  pursued,  most  of  the  eastern  banks  re 
sumed,  and  on  May  16,  T838,  the  Bank  of  MiLh[t,an 
and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  ag  Lin  paid 
specie. 

All  this  financiering  and  all  the  remedial  and  stay 
laws  failed  to  bring  relief.  The  mountmn  of  debt, 
increased  by  interest  and  taxes,  grew  larger.  Many 
creditors  declined  to  accept  payment  In  the  way 
provided  by  law ;  the  debtor  class  therefore  remained 
in  trouble,  and  no  absolute  relief  came  until  1841, 
when  the  Bankrupt  Act  was  passed.  Meanwhile, 
in  order  to  relieve  existing  distress  and  establish  a 
value  for  lands,  the  Legislature,  by  Act  of  March  1 5, 
and  amended  Act  o£  December  30.  1S37,  provided 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  so-called  banks.  Of 
the  nominal  capital  of  these  "  wildcats,"  only  ten  per 
cent  in  specie  was  required  to  be  paid  when  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  were  made,  and  twenty  per 
cent  additional  in  specie  when  the  bank  commenced 
business.  For  the  further  security  of  the  notes  the 
stockholders  were  to  give  first  mortgages  upon  real 
estate,  to  be  estimated  at  its  cash  value  by  at  lea^t 
three  county  officers,  and  these  mortgages  were  to  be 
filed  with  the  auditor-general  as  collateral  security 
for  the  notes  to  be  issued.  First  one  and  then  three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
organization  of  these  banks  and  attest  the  legality 
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of  their  proceedings,  and  upon  the  certificate  of 
either  of  them,  the  auditor-general  was  to  counter- 
iitn  ind  deliver  to  the  bank  circulating  notes  to  the 
e\tent  of  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal certified  to  have  been  paid  in.  Under  the  Acts, 
at  hrst  twelve,  and  then  any  number  of  persons, 
upon  signing  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  became  a 
bankmg  corporation,  and  almost  any  one  might  be 
a  director.  This  monstrous  bankmg  system  was 
welcomed  alike  by  those  who  were  hopelessly  bank- 
nipt  and  by  those  who  saw  a  chance  for  unlimited 
knavery  ;  and  in  a  few  months  wherever  two  roads 
crossed,  a  bank  was  established.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  banks  had  neither  books  nor  office,  and  stock 
was  transferred  to,  and  represented  as  owned  by 
persons  who  knew  not  that  they  were  stockholders 
m  these  enterprising  corporations.  In  most  cases 
there  was  no  coin  to  exhibit  to  the  bank  commis- 
sioner "  Specie  certificates,  verified  by  oath,  were 
everywhere  substituted,  the  identical  certificates 
hmngbeen  cancelled  as  soon  as  created  by  a  draft 
for  the  same  amount."  In  some  cases  certificates 
or  ipecie  would  be  borrowed  to  show  to  the  commis- 
sioner If  specie,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  examined 
in  one  bank,  a  fast  team  would  take  it  to  the  woods 
where  some  other  bank  was  located,  and  there  it 
would  agsun  be  counted  as  bank  capital.  The  loan 
of  specie  by  established  corporations  to  these  sham 
institutions  became  part  of  the  regular  banking 
business  of  the  period,  and  banks  put  in  operation 
by  these  fraudulent  transactions  were  themselves  in 
turn  parents  of  similar  offspring.  In  the  language 
of  an  official  report,  "There  is  no  species  of  fraud 
and  evasion  of  law  which  the  ingenuity  of  dishonest 
corporations  has  ever  devised  that  has  not  been 
practiced  under  this  AcL"  So  utterly  reckless  did 
some  of  the  operators  become  that  they  exhibited  to 
the  commissioner  coin  boxes  filled  with  nails  and 
window-glass,  in  lieu  of  specie.  They  hurried  to 
New  York  in  scores  to  urge  the  engravers  to  deliver 
withotit  delay  their  circuladng  notes,  which  were 
issued  to  them  by  the  auditor  as  rapidly  as  their  so- 
called  securities  were  perfected. 

The  first  bank  esiablislied  under  the  Act  was  the 
Farmers'  Bank  at  Homer,  Calhoun  County.  The 
articles  were  filed  on  August  19,  1837.  In  a  little 
o\'er  four  months  nineteen  more  banks  were  created ; 
in  1838  they  were  more  plentiful  than  mushrooms 
and  grew  as  rapidly.  Forty-nine  banks  organized 
and  neariy  forty  went  into  operation  in  one  year, 
with  a  professed  capital  of  61,745,000  ;  thirty  per 
cent  was  claimed  to  be  paid  in.  In  a  few  months 
two  millions  of  dollars  were  distributed  about  the 
State,  of  which  probably  not  one  dollar  was  secured 
by  iona  fide  capital,  paid  in  for  legitimate  banking 
purposes.  In  order  to  make  good  their  credit,  these 
new  banks  demanded  that  the  old  territorial  banks 
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should  receive  tlieir  notes  on  depoat,  and  circum-      receiver.     The 
stances  compelled  them  to  do  so,  for  two  years. 

Three  of  these  banks  were  located  in  Wayne  and  the  date  ol 
County,  The  Bank  of  Gibr,itar  at  Gibraltar  was  land  March  ! 
in  existence  as  early  as  Septen  btr  29 

1837.  The  directors  chosen  on  Jan 
uary  i,  1838,  were:  Joshua  Ho  ard 
Enoch  Jones,  Benjamin  Porter  Alan 
son  Slieley,  Theodore  Komeyn  H  B 
Lathrop,  N,  T.  Ludden,  Eldndge 
Morse,  and  Griffith  H.  Jones  Joshua 
Howard  was  president  and  J  C  Ring 
waltcashier.  Thenorainal  capi  al  tas 
3iroo,ooo.     An   Act   of   February    19 

1838,  authorized  the  bank  to  open  an 
office  in  Detroit  for  sixty  da>s  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  following  advertiseme  it  ton 
tains  particulars  concerning  the  Detr  it 
City  Bank,  the  only  bank  whith  tia  ed 
Detroit  as  its  home  i 
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bank  commissioners  were  appointed 
Following  IS  a  list  of  their  names 
their  appointment     Robert  MiClel- 

;   1836    Ed\ardM  Bndges  March 


The  directors,  in  February  183? 
were:  H.  M.  Campbell,  president 
Charles  Bissell,  H.  Hallo  k  John 
Truax.  Cullen  Brown,  Julius  Lldred 
A.  T.  McReynolds,  and  E  Brooks 
The  nominal  capital  was  $200000  and 
notes  to  the  amount  of  |  ooooo  were 
pnnted  only  $9675  apparentK  \  s 
ever  in  circulation  The  bank  su 
pended  on  February  j  i8j9  onlj 
lis  4  3  of  Its  notes  being  then  ut 
H  Halb  k  J  Eldred  and  Cullen 
Brown  \iere  ippointed  receuers 

TheWayne  County  Bank  located  at 
Hj mouth  issued  $45  000  with  no 
mone\  paid  in  A  pecie  certificate 
was  the  basis  of  iheir  operations  A 
two-d  liar  hlli  of  this  bank  dated 
December  3  1'?  7 
Lansing  J  D  lii\ 
and  B   F   Hall  ca  hi 


Luller 


wa     pre  ident 
r      The  directors 
I  C   L   rristol   C 
H  A  No>e! 


TenEjck    T    Ljoi 
Harrington   A    Y    Muirav    E   \\  ood 
ruff  ind  J   D   Davis      In  windmj,  up 
iti  iffiirs    ^    \\     I   itl  ms  ^pptlnted 
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'7.    '837;    Thomas   Fiugerald,   January  22,    1838; 
Alpheus     Felch,      February     2,     1838;      Kintzing 
Pritchelte,  February  7,  1838;   Digby  V.  Bell,  April 
22,  1839. 
In  one  of  iheir  official  reports  the  following  state- 
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deqgate  remedy  tor  the  t 
Liuniry  wilhthe  celerity 
depths  of  the  forest^  yet 


Trade  was  immediately  stimulated  by  the  pleui- 
tude  of  the  so-calied  money;  the  merchants  took 
the  notes  eagerly,  but  sold  thern  day  by  day,  or 
deposited  them  with  the  older  banks.  When  the 
latter  sought  to  have  them  redeemed,  various  pre- 
tences were  used  to  postpone  a  settlement:  some- 
times time  drafts  on  the  East  were  given,  which 
were  dishonored  at  maturity.  In  order  to  make 
some  use  of  the  bills,  the  old  banks  were  compelled 
to  loan,  and  did  loan,  the  bills  of  the  new  banks 
to  persons  whose  credit  could  not  command  real 
money  At  length  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  Banking  Act  was  unionstiiutional.  Of  course 
all  obligations  under  it  were  therefore  void,  and,  like 
the  gourd  o£  Jomh  the  mholt  sj^tem  withered  in  a 
night,  and  there  was  wailmg  and  distress  all  over 
the  land 

To  check  the<ie  t\n\  results  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  new  banks,  and  the 
siLspension  of  specie  pa>men(s  was  legalized  for  a 
year.  This  legislation  wis  repeated  from  time  to 
time  until  1841  but  the  millions  of  "wildcat  notes" 
were  dead  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption,  and 
were  gathered  and  used  is  Iminsfs  to  packing  cases ; 
the  children  had  them  hv  tl  e  peck  to  piay  with;  in 
some  houses  room  after  rcom  was  papered  with 
sheets  of  bills  that  had  never  been  c:ut  apart. or 
signed.  So  sudden  was  the  collapse  that  Mr.  Hatch, 
a  New  York  engraver,  who  came  to  Michigan  to 
collect  his  money,  lost  $20,000  in  uncollected  bills. 
One  of  the  "  wild  cat  "  banks,  the  Bank  of  Sandstone, 
was  located  in  Jackson  County,  where  a  quarry  of 
sandstone  had  been  opened,  the  incipient  quarry 
being  the  sole  business  interest  except  the  bank 
there  established.  The  bank  soon  failed,  and  when 
its  bills  were  presented  for  redemption,  for  every 
ten  dollar  bill  a  millstone  was  offered,  for  every  five 
dollar  note  a  grindstone,  and  for  every  dollar  note  a 
whetstone.  On  October  g.  1839,  the  United  Stater, 
Bank  suspended  payment,     It  resumed  on  January 


15,  1840,  and  in  less  than  a  month,  on  February  4, 
it  .'igain  suspended. 

So  pressing  was  the  need  £of  currency  that  thu 
State  followed  in  the  wake  of  city  and  county,  and 
completed  the  chain  of  government  money  by  issu- 
ing State  scrip.  An  act  of  April  13,  1841,  author- 
ized the  auditor-general  to  provide  treasury  notes 
or  State  scrip  in  denominations  of  $1.00,  $2.00, 
85-00,  and  |io,  to  the  amount  of  $335,910.    These 


notes  were  paid 
million  loan  which 
November  30,   i8i 
had  been  issued,  ai 
in  circulation  for 


in  anticipation  of  the  half- 
s  then  being  negotiated.  I)j- 
$2o8,;o2  of  this  State  scrip 
some  of  the  notes  continued 
;  than  tifceen  years. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  May,  J841, 

a  Detroit  daily : 

DuR  CUKBENCV.— No  chanBC  for  the  better.    Bank  of  Michigan 


ably  be  issued  next  wecli. 

Such  were  the  e.tigencies  of  the  time  that  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  money  that  would  be  accepted  for 
taxes,  and  the  corporation  officers  were  so  often 
tempted  to  retain  for  their  own  use  the  best  funds 
they  collected  that  by  ordinance  of  January  15, 
1842,  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  city  the  same  money  collected  by  them,  except- 
ing such  amount  thereof    as  was  due  them  for 

On  February  8,  1842,  the  council 


^reby  in 


■f  Hydrai 


The  city  was  finally  compelled  to  receive  for 
taxes  funds  that  could  not  be  used  in  other  States, 
and  on  May  17,  1842.  the  council 


This  resolution  was  alternately  before  the  council 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  nearly 
six  months  before  the  city  of  Detroit  was  able  to 
obtain  the  sum  of  8860  in  actual  money  to  pdrchase 
apparatus  almost  essential  to  its  existence.  That 
the  practical  financial  lesson  of  the  day  was  not 
lost  upon  the  cotmcilmen  of  that  period  is  evident 
from  the  discrimination  made  between  funds  and 
money  in  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings 
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During  iS43and  (S44the  "wildcats"  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  older  banks  resumed  specie  payment, 
and  the  notes  of  various  banks  in  the  Western 
States  began  to  circulate  in  Detroit ;  but  there  was 
a  constant  scarcity  of  currency,  and  on  February  i6, 
iBS7,  the  Legislature  passed  a  general  Banking 
Law.  Under  this  law  a  few  banks  of  issue  were 
organized  outside  of  Detroit.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, proved  either  durable  or  desirable. 

We  now  reach  the  panic  of  1 857.  The  beginning 
may  be  traced  to  the  failure,  on  August  24.  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  followed  on  October 
14  by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York  banks.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  failure  of  the  Trust  Company 
the  New  York  banks  refused  to  discount,  and  began 
to  call  in  loans,  and  as  a  result  thousands  of  busi- 
ness men  all  over  Ihe  land  were  ruined.  The  New 
York  banks  resumed  within  two  itionths,  but  the  evil 
of  their  suspension  was  past  remedy.  By  the  spring  of 
1858  money  .was  comparatively  easy,  but  the  demand 
for  it  was  greatly  checked,  and  before  business  was 
friirly  re-established,  a  new  Irinible  had  arisen.  In 
I S60  the  political  and  national  crisis  foreshadowed  for 
many  years  was  clearly  in-ar  at  hand.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  manifested  very  general  distrust  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  banks,  many  of  which  were 
known  to  be  but  little  better  than  the  banks  of  1837. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  i860  this  distrust 
increased,  and  linally  the  discount  on  western  money 
reached  an  average  of  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Meetings  of  business  men  were  held  from  time  to 
time  to  decide  whether  "  stump-tail "  currency,  as  it 
was  called,  should  be  received,  but  no  definite  rate 
of  discount  could  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  trouble 
increased  apace.  Even  the  Government  could  not 
command  bills  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  on 
December  17,  i85o,  the  first  issue  of  $10,000,000  in 
treasury  notes  was  authorized,  iii  bills  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  Fifty  million  n!ore  were  authorized  to  be 
issued  by  Act  of  July  17,  1S61. 

After  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  on  April  4, 1861, 
fnrty-two  Wisconsin  banks  suspended.  By  this  time 
it  had  become  evident  that  a  long  and  serious  war 
was  before  us.  The  coin  of  the  country,  which 
had  a  certain  and  absolute  value,  began  to  be  gath- 
ered and  hoarded.  Ere  long  the  silver  disappeared, 
and  the  noise  of  dropping  coin  was  no  longer  heard 
on  the  counter  or  in  the  contribution-box.  Siiigle 
pieces  were  soon  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  all  the  banks  suspended,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
postage  stamps  had  been  bought,  and  were  circu- 
lating as  change.  Sometimes  they  were  enclosed 
in  a  round  brass  case  with  mica  covering,  and  pack- 
ages In  small  envelopes,  with  the  value  marked, 
passed  uncounted  and  unexamined.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  these  sticky  substitutes  that  enough 
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could  not  be  procured.  In  the  fall  of  1862  many 
business  firms  revived  the  eustom  of  fifty  years 
before,  issuing  little  pasteboard  cards  and  bills  of 
various  denominations,  from  five  to  fifty  cents. 
Some  of  these  were  handsomely  engraved.  One 
citizen  issued  $24,000  in  scrip  or  checks.  Silver 
half-dollars,  when  they  were  in  circulation  at  all, 
passed  for  sixty  cents,  quarters  for  thirty  cents,  and 
ten-cent  pieces  for  twelve  cents.  It  looked  at  one 
time  as  though  the  old  plan  of  corporation  shin- 
plasters  would  have  to  be  revived,  and  on  October 
22.  1862,  F.  Iiuhl&  Company  and  thirty-eight  others 
petitioned  the  Common  Council  to  take  immediate 
action  to  relieve  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  scarcity  of  small  change. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  was  preparing  the 
"  postal  currency."  It  was  so  called  because  issued 
to  take  the  place  of  postage  stamps  as  change,  and 
contained  fac-similes  of  postal  stamps  of  various 
kinds.  On  October  30  the  first  instalment  was 
received  at  Detroit.  At  the  hour  designated  for 
the  distribution  the  ofiice  of  the  depository  was 
literally  besieged.  The  office,  hall,  doorway,  and 
e\-en  the  walk  in  front,  were  densely  packed  with 
business  men,  merchants  and  clerks,  each  man 
wildly  brandishing  fifteen  dollars  in  treasury  notes, 
that  being  the  largest  amount  that  one  person  was 
allowed  to  obtain.  It  was  almost  at  the  risk  of  life 
that  the  happy  spot  where  change  was  dispensed 
was  reached.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  guarded 
by  police.  Other  amounts  were  received  soon  after, 
and  there  was  no  further  excuse  for  the  issues  of 
private  firms.  On  January  6,  1863,  the  Board  of 
Trade  resolved  not  to  receive  or  pay  out  such  issues, 
and  after  February  i  the  Government  made  pro- 
vision for  the  redemption  of  soiicd  postage  stamps, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  were  redeemed 
at  the  post-office.  The  trouble,  however,  was  not 
over.  No  postal  currency  less  than  live  cents  in 
amount  had  yet  been  provided,  and  the  lowest 
issue  was  never  less  than  three  cents.  The  copper 
cents  had  disappeared  as  thoroughly  as  the  silver 
coins,  and  thousajids  of  business  men  all  over  the 
country,  including  scores  of  Detroit  firms,  soon 
issued  in  copper,  brass,  and  vulcanized  rubber, 
"Business  Cards"  or  "Tokens."  They  w'ere  about 
the  size  and  thickness  of  the  newer  copper  coins, 
and  circulated  freely  as  change  from  April,  1863, 
for  fully  a  year,  and  were  then,  in  most  instances, 
honestly  redeemed. 

The  necessity  of  a  currency  to  take  the  place  of 
the  bills  of  the  broken  and  worthless  western  banks, 
the  money  needed  by  the  Government  to  defray  the 
large  expense  which  the  war  with  the  South  involved, 
and  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  medium  of  evchange 
of  some  sort,  led  Congress,  by  the  several  Acts  of 
i86(,  1862,  and   1863,10  provide  for  the  issuing  of 
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over  a  thousand  million  dollars  of  legal-tender  notes, 
receivable  for  all  debts  due  the  Government  except 
custom  dues.  These  notes  were  called  greenbacks, 
because  the  backs  were  printed  in  green  ink.  As 
the  war  progressed  and  prices  advanced,  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  these  notes  declined  ;  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result  caused  gold  and  silver  to  be 
more  and  more  sought  after,  and  coin  was  hoarded, 
and  bought  and  sold  on  speculation,  till  at  leiigth, 
on  June  1 1,  1864,  gold  reached  the  enormous 
premium  of  285  per  cent,  and  its  purchasing  p>v\er 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  government 
note.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
a  person  with  $1 ,000  in  gold  to  obtain,  in  Canada  a 
$3,000  United  States  bond,  drawing  interest  at  six 
per  cent. 

Next  in  order  came  the  Act  of  February  -■$ 
1863,  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  la 
tional  banks,  the  capital  stock  of  each  to  be  not 
less  than  $(00,000  in  cities  of  over  100,000  persons 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  on  com- 
mencing business,  and  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  to  be  deposited  with  the  United 
States  as  security  for  $90,000  in  notes  prepared  by 
the  Government  and  issued  to  the  bank,  the  banks 
to  be  subject  to  taxation  upon  their  eirculation  and 
deposits.  The  security  these  banks  have  afforded 
and  the  saving  on  the  former  system  of  irrespon- 
sible banks  almost,  if  not  entirely,  equals  the  money 
cost  of    the   war  which   brought   the  system   into 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  reduced 
the  premium  on  coin  and  brought  gold  and  silver 
into  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  doubled  the 
value  of  the  government  notes,  and  these,  with  the 
issues  of  the  national  banks,  provided  such  an 
abundance  of  actual  and  representative  money  that 
prices  of  every  kind  were  kept  higher  than  was 
warranted  by  the  demand.  The  large  profits  made 
by  railroads,  even  after  their  original  stock  had  been 
several  times  watered,  and  the  abundance  of  cur- 
y  a  h  inland  of  capitalists,  caused  cxcess- 
e  pend  u  s  for  new  railroads,  and  in  the 
n  hu  asn         he  times  both  city  and  country  voted 

ge  bonu  o  aid  in  building  new  roads.  The 
h  Jay      ooke   &   Company,    widely  known 

h      gh  h        uccess  as  agents  for  the  large  gov- 

n  ne  1 1  ans.  caught  the  railroad  fever  and  began 
the  Northern  Pacific  Road.  Meantime  there  sprung 
up  all  over  the  country  an  organization  called  the 
"  Grangers."  composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers. 
The  local  societies  rati  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
matters  of  interest  to  them  as  the  producers  of  the 
country.  Naturally,  they  discussed  the  rates  of 
transportation  on  their  grain  as  affecting  the  prices 
they  received,  and  when  they  began  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  bonds  voted  in  aid  of  the  railroads,  there  arose 
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a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  roads.  These  discus- 
sions were  magnified  by  the  press,  and  the  papers 
all  over  the  land  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  sensational  character  of  their  "head-lines"  con- 
cerning the  grangers  and  the  railroads.  All  this 
awakened  fear  as  to  the  value  of  railroad  securitieK. 
and  this  fear  bred  a  panic.  The  bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  did  not  sell  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  constniotion  and  operation. 
Jay  Cooke  &  Company  were  compelled  to  suspend ; 
thestorn-iloud  burst  and  the  panic  of  1873  t-im 
There  was  no  suspension  of  specie  paMoents  fo 
none  of  the  banks  had  been  receding  or  pa\iin, 
specie  and  the  money  in  circiilaiion  was  ilmost 
universally  good  It  was  not  i  ss  of  money  bui 
loss  01  Lonhdence  that  begat  and  fostered  the  dis- 
asters that  followed 

Tj  rehtve  really  unfortunate  debt  p:  Congress 
pissed  a  Bankrupt  Law  which  was  taken  ad  an 
tage  of  not  only  by  the  class  it  «as  intended  t 
relie\e  but  bj  thousand's  of  dishonest  persons  nh 
e\aded  the  payment  of  juft  debts  that  theyneu 
able  1 1  pay  During  the  panic  the  (greenback  1  art\ 
was  born.  It  was  partially  based  on  the  theory  thai 
the  national  banks  had  caused  the  existing  trouble 
because  they  charged  too  much  for  the  use  of  their 
notes,  and  were  obtaining  too  much  interest  on  ih<- 
bonds  deposited  as  security  for  their  bills.  Thi^ 
aim  of  the  party  seemed  to  be  to  compel  the 
Government  to  do  away  with  the  national  banks 
and  provide  a  currency  for  the  nation  by  issuing  its 
own  notes.  However,  under  the  stimulus  of  large 
crops  at  home,  heavy  demands  for  export,  the  de- 
crease of  imports,  the  development  of  American 
manufactures,  and  increasing  faith  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, the  panic  gradually  passed  away,  and  on 
December  17, 1878,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
gold,  greenbacks,  and  national  bank-notes  were  of 
equal  purchasing  power. 

TA^  Detroit  Bank. 
This  bank,  the  first  in  Detroit,  was  established  in 
1806.  On  March  27  of  that  year  a  petition  \v:is 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  Judges,  signed  by 
Russell  Sturgis  and  five  other  Boston  capitalists, 
praying  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  to  permit  thciii 
to  establish  a  bank  with  a  capita!  of  $400,000.  ()n 
May  27,  exactly  two  months  afterward,  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $1 5,000  was  given  by  William  Flanagan, 
also  from  Boston,  for  the  proper  performance  by  him 
of  the  duties  of  cashier  of  the  bank,  "  if  the  bank 
is  organized."  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
bank  was  introduced  by,  and  referred  to.  Governor 
Hull,  and  on  September  19  an  Act  was  passed 
incorporating  the  bank.  The  charter  was  to  con- 
tinue for  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  the  capital. 
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X),  was  divided  into  they  willed  iht-  mt 
nor  was  authorized  *"'  '*"  ^"ablishmer 
in  the  original  Act,      M^!°^^ra^nr[he 

ount  CJiat  he  might        Flanagan,  cashier  o 

be  offered  to  sub- 
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which  was  not  to  exceed  $i,ooo,c 
ten  thousand  shares.  Thegove 
to  subscribe  to  the  stock,  but, 
no  limit  was  placed  to  the  an 
subscribe.  The  stock  was  to 
scribersonSaturday,  September  20,  the  next  day  after 
the  bank  was  incorporated,  and  subscriptions  were 
to  close  in  four  days,  "  tliat  is  to  say.  at  sunset  on 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September." 
On  October  2  a  lot  was  bought  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  (or  $250,  payable  in 
thirty  instalments,  and  by  exchange  an  adjoining 
lot  was  obtained  for  1225.  On  these  iots  a  bank 
building  was  ereaed  by  lienjamin  'Woodworth.  In 
size  and  strength  the  building  must  have  been  a 
marvel  to  the  habilans.  It  was  of  brick,  one  story 
high  and  about  thirty  feet  square.  In  one  comer 
was  a  safety  vault,  with  walls  of  stone,  lining  of  oak, 
and  door  oEiron.  The  door,  composed  of  wide, 
flat  iron  bars,  held  together  by  cross-pieces  firmly 
bolted,  was  as  rude  as  a  country  blacksmith  could 
make  it.  The  lock  corresponded  with  the  door  in 
appearance ;  it  was  sixteen  inches  long  and  three 
inches  thick,  with  a  key  a  foot  long,  and  weighing  a 
pound.  There  was  also  a  large  inside  bolt  moved 
by  a  secret  spring. 

The  following  history  of  the  bank  was  written  at 
the  time  by  John  Gentle : 

In  1805,  a  fsiv  d^ys  ufwr  Covemor  Hull  and  Judj-e  Woodnard 
airived,  the  MTlter  actidentaJly  sicpped  into  the  Lejjislaiive  Board 
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bank,  supposed  lo  be  the   produclion  of  Mr.  Partvr:  va 

_^^  J^aay  clleipriac  that  ever  was  underlalicn.  of  the  Detroit  paper  currenc)',  and  the  report  havmg  eone  abtuad 

vi'z'"'thrd'i«^n  of  the  ™liiable  trade  of  Canada  to  the  port^  of  that  the  bank    refund  to  discount    ila  own  bllU,  the  peopl., 

tiJlo,,  and  New  York."     Ves,  and  peddling  Dotroit  baoii  notes  crowded  in  from  all  quarters  with  their  bills,  and  without  any 

throPBh  the  New  England  States  is  the  very  plan  to  effect  that  ditBoulty  received  .ash   for  then,,  which  was  more  than  the, 

^0^,  I'ii^ll  n"'be".he  I™t  '^"rprised'^  ^  them  undTiXto  farge°«"hUholdi«.  ^U  .L  -"parker  a^^^o^stre^t^lu^i^u^ 

tmby'lh^^Alir^MyMouTtains.  but  he  pledged  his  word  and  honor  "  that  no  person  in  this 

1  h^ve  as«rted  '•  that  the  Detroit  liank  is  part  of  a  deep  plan  country  woald  be  suffered  to  lose  a  single  «nt  by  the  bills  wh.cl, 

against  the  risbts  and  proper.ies  of  the  people  of  this  eonntry."  had^  been  ^e^uLited^^here^  JlT'V"7ar,urely  bTJolpeM.-d 

l^''u.«rtan"Ta"^''uLrly  ^WU™^°  Bmwn!who°s  Tp^  by  la'w'^''i^7thein*!^'    Mr,  S.  replied,  "  We  never  will  pay  th.in, 

prietoroftifly  shares,  worth  one  hundred  dollars.    He  said  that  neither  can  we  be  eoinpelled  by  law  to  pay  them    untes.  "i 

ihe  remark  was  "an  arrant  falsehood;  that  the  inten              h  p   ase        Mr.  S.'s  observalionsar^  perfectly  correct,  lor  the  1^,- 

hank  is  honest  ■  the  prospect  of  the  profits  is  immense      ha    h  ry    f  Michigan  holds  an  interest  of  ten  shares  in  the  bank. 

Government  have  no  connection  with  the  bank,  no     h    b    k  d  C  ngress,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  n,.r 

wilh  the  schemes  of  Government."    If  the  pecuniary  p     p  h          restof  Ihe  Detroit  banking  company,  at  the  last  session 

of  the  banking  company  are  so  flatieringly  immense,  it     m  w         y  and  maliciously  destroyed  the  charter  of  the  bank  ;  and 

they  have  discovered  in  some  of  the  inviablo  regions  an  of  his  fortune  (and  Ih-t  is  ""' ";"|W.   J".^"'"'  """ 

resort  of  commercial  intercourse  with  invi^bles,  lor  all        p    fi  h    following  copy  of  one  of  the  new  bills  be  submitted . 

Hill  not  defray  one  half  of  the  cashier's  gambling       p=  ^  of  the  capital  stock  and  funds  thereof ,  to or 

unless  he  is  very  economical  indeed.  j^         ^n  demand,  five  dollars,  and  the  stockholders  jointly  anil 


t  any  notes  of  hand,  bills,  or  bonds  were  ever  discounted;  Williah  t'l.AKAtiA^i,  Cij^.i-r," 

I  this  does  not  allogether  invalidate  the  honest  Dr.'s  premises.  „opt,holder  involvcsa  iieneral  interest  in 

n  the  month  of  Marcher  April,  news  came  to  Detroit  that  .^VL|^*^^"^^^   ^    „°^o[  ^^^^              i  herein  is  boundh. 

"TrnTtlf  D^t'erat  or''ne^''*n'ion  and?t'ap"peUd  by  th"  these  promises  for  the  payment  of  Ihe  Detroit  Bank  notes,  ami 

^hof  their  f^s  that  our  iTetroIr^prielor^^^^^     somewhat  noperaon,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  bind,  being  eligible  t>. 

?L  °...  .!'/,  t^l  ini.  ..^inr- bad  swindled  them.    Before  serve  as  judge,  or  jury,  ot  evidence,  in  processes  wherem  his  in- 

k,  a  Mr.  terest  is  concerned,  consequently  no  suits  can  be  mstiloied  ni 

[he  New  this  Territory  for  debts  due  by  the  Detroit  Bank. 

en  ted  at  The  people,  through  ll  '       ' 

the  bank,  but  it  was  refused  admittance.    The  week  followi 
Mr.  Conrad  Ten  Eyck  returned  from  Albany  with 
of  live  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  Detroit  Bank  ni 


^ngl^"d  °Ll!ZZ  Detroit  Bank  notes,  which  he  presented  at  me  pcopie,  '"^T*'' J'^"  « '";;'■; ■■V'^^™-'!.;;^"  -" 

,  ' L...  ;.  _..-  ,.r,...A  ^A^i,.,„.,     ThP  wei-k  followioii.  limes  remonstrated  to  the  government  ol  this  lerntoryaf 

ition  with  the  bank,  but  their  respectfi 

Lollars'  worm  oi  ueiron  LHujh  jK^ica,  „*i.v..  ....        --..  — ' "  s  .    ,,      Ti    .-, 

,eof  the  agents  at  or  neat  Albany  at  twenty-five  Shortly  after  the  events  jnst  narrated,  Mr.  De-te, 

«rc^t  discount     He  made  a  lender  of  them  at  the  bank,  but  Boston  proprietor,  ariived,  and  brought  another  c.^ 

t^  his  grealZrpri'ss  the  directors  refused  to  discount  .hem.  notes  no.  filled  up ;  the  same,  in  effect,  as  .w  fo,o,er. 

The  appearance  of  Ten  Eyck  with  so  much  of  Delroi  ..           .  .     ■^^-  i..,^.  .„..^,^..^  .... 

---..--.—..     i^-u            ..--  .  pv  .„       ot      never  cou                             jm  of  Judge  Wooil- 

,lher  venture  of  Dc 

^'^stra^'t™t''l  w!^"'nol'^inrwraerof 'it  before"'7  BHure  The  Detroit  b^ok,  since  its  re-establishment,  has  done  no  bu-i 

you  gentlemen,  I  never  knew  that  a  single  bill  of  this  bank  went  ness  in  this  country,  in  any  line,  of  any  kind,  that  mortal  ^. 

down  the  country.    This  bank  huaness,  1  find,  is  one  of  the  can  perceive,  yet  there  are  afloat  in  this  u.wn  and  vein,  y 

damnedestswindlesthatwa.e,.e.heardof;but,laying.,^a„d  -'--;;r-;rhrnttrfr"hnr.::ksS^ 


1  the  bank.    On  that  occasion       they  said,  but  I  never  could  disMver 
■d  the  followi. 


on  his  breast),  thank  God,  1  have  no  li 
What  an  example  ot  piety  and  virtue  ! 


instantly  ttansfigurec 


..teen  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Detroit  Ban 


Aonths  bnger,'lhey  could  easily  dispose  of  five  or  six  hundri 
lollars'  worth  more  of  their  paper,  which  would  amply  compel 
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nr Ih,— The  Governor  and  Judges  mad.:  u  law 
g  the  Detmic  Kank.  in  utter  contempt  of  a  I^  C 

gicES.  in  {avor  of  the  United  Stat;:s  Fanii,  whi  aa 
plain  terms  "that  no  ntlier bank  shall beoMblis  dh 
la»oftheUniled  Slates,  durins  the  continuatio  h 

tion  hereby  created,  for  «hieh  the  faiih  of  the  U       d 

bank.  "  '  '""™ 


d  Judges  passed  a  la 
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Elevenlh,— Governor  Hull  did  purchase  Kn  sharei^ 
troit  Bank,  Cor  Ibe  Teriilory  of  Michigan,  ivithoul  the 
consent  of  Ihe  inliabitanis  thereof.    Slill,  the  govern 

Twciflh,—  The  people  have  often  solicited  Ihe  Gdi 
Judges,  ihrough  the  Giand  Juries,  and  othery.iae,  to 
the  Territory  from  its  dangerous  connectiiin  with  the 
their  respectful  solicitations  are  to  this  day  totally  di 


Michigan  '.    It  is  the  richest  co 


The  news  of  the  organization  of  the  bank  finally 
reached  Washington,  and  on  December  8  James 
Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  co  Gov- 
ernor Hull  for  a  copy  of  the  law  authorizing  its 
organization.  All  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  were 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress;  and  on  March 
3,  180?,  they  disapproved  of  this  Act.  The  bank, 
however,  continued  to  issue  its  bills,  and  one  dated 
February  4,  1808,  is  in  the  possession  of  Che  State 
Historical  Society. 

In  May,  1808,  John  Randolph  said  in  Congress 
that  he  understood  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  were  paid  in  bills  of  the  Hank  of  Detroit. 

On  September  10,  1808,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
passed  an  Act  on  "Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
which  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  transact  banking 
business  without  authority. 

On  October  z8,  1808,  the  Governor  and  Judges 

Sisalvid,  thai  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  ai.th.iri/td  to 


On  December  12  a  petition  was  presented  to 
then),  signed  by  James  Henry,  president,  William 
Flanagaa  cashier,  and  William  Brown,  director, 
praying  that  the  bank  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  September  10,  and  allowed  to 
continue  its  business.  The  petition  w^s  referred  to 
Judge  Witherell.  He  was  too  true  a  patriot  Co 
countenance  Che  bank,  and  the  officers  were  com- 
pelled to  close  the  concern. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  Governor 
Hull  to  President  Madison,  on  file  at  Washington, 
confirms  many  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gentle; 


I  believed  the  views  of  the  applkai 
lot  the  institution  would  ha. 


ranted  <i 

arrived  from  the  State  of  Neiv  York,  with  five  or  sii  thousand 

hfis  been  refused. 

by  the  territorial  gnvernmrnt,  bills  to  the  amount  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  issued  and  deli^-ered  tn  Messrs. 

gentleman  from  New  York.    All  the  specie  paid  into  the  bank 


Whe 


ft  I  a< 


addition  tu  the  billssent  to  Bostnn.  the  bank  ivas  In  the  habit  of 
diseounlinsr.  until  tho  law  was  disapproved  by  Congress.  Fr.nn 
what  has  taken  place  I  am  now  induced  lo  believe  thai  the  Hgrnl- 
had  improper  vieivs  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  consider  the  man- 
agement of  those  who  have  had  Ihe  direction  of  it  as  highly 
reprehenwble.     Payment,  after  these    bills  were  issued,  might 

complied  with.    I  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  Directors  on 


What  security  was  given  for  the  large  sum  sent  lo  Bosl.in. 

siiffieienl  to  indemnify  Ihe  hnldersof  the  bills,  and  that  the  pre-en 
stockholders  will  have  sufficient  integrity  faithfully  to  apply  sil 


If,  S 


ig  the  / 


.pprove  in  all  its  pans.    It  seemed  to  be  lb. 
only  one  in  which  we  could  all  agree. 

it,  since  ih'e  establishment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  esceplinn 

shares  for  him  ;  I  balanced  for  some  time,  when  Ihe  subscription 
wis  opened,  and  finally  concluded,  as  I  was  one  of  those  who 
passed  the  Act.  that  I  would  have  no  agency  in  it,  and  I  have  no 

it.    I  have  made  this  statement  because  it  has  been  suggested 

than  those  of  public  inlerest. 

I  am.  tespectfuily.  your  most  ob'l  serv'l. 


Bank  of  Michigan. 
As  the  httle  community  in  Micfiigan  emerged 
from  the  embarrassments  entailed  by  the  War  of 
1812,  the  necessity  of  a  bank  of  deposit  and  issue 
became  apparent.  Large  expenditures  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  military  department,  treaties  with  the 
Indians   required   the  disbur.'^ement  of    moneys   in 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  every- 
thing indicated  the  necessity  of  a  bank.  Capitalists 
became  interested,  and  on  December  19,  1817.  the 
Bank  of  Michigan  was  chartered,  the  capital  stock 
to  be  $100,000. 

On  May  12,  1818,  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  Gazette : 


ths  Baah  of  Mich 


In  response  to  this  notice  the  following  persons 
became  shareholders:  John  R.  Williams,  General 
Alexander  Macomb,  Augustus  B.  Woodward,  Otis 
Fisher,  Andrew  G.  Whitney,  James  Abbott,  William 
Woodbritlge,  Stephen  Mack,  James  May,  Solomon 
Sibley,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  Benjamin  Stead,  Eben- 
ezerS,  Sibley,  Charles  James  Lanman.  John  Ander- 
son, De  Garmo  Jones,  John  H.  Katt,  Henry  J. 
Hunt,  Barnabas  Canipau,  Joseph  Campau,  John  J. 
Deming,  Henry  B.  Brevoort,  William  Brown,  Cath- 
erine Navarre,  Sarah  Macomb,  and  Mary  Deveaux. 
The  sum  of  |2o,ooo  was  paid  in  upon  the  subscrip- 
tions, and  seemed  quite  equal  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

On  June  2,  1818,  the  bank  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  John  R.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  W'illiam 
Brown,  Abraham  Edwards,  Philip  Lecuyer,  Stephen 
Mack,  and  Henry  J.  Hunt  as  directors.  John  R. 
Williams  was  chosen  president,  and  James  McClos- 
key  cashier. 

The  cashier  was  sent  to  Ohio  and  New  York  to 
take  lessons  in  banking,  and  on  January  2.  1819, 
Stio,ooo  capital  was  deposited,  and  the  bank  opened 
its  doors  for  business  in  the  same  building  tliat  had 
been  occupied  by  the  old  l^ctroit  Bank.  Over  $400 
was  deposited  by  the  public  the  first  day.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  month  the  deposits  varied 
from  thirty-eight  dollars  up,  except  for  five  days, 
when  the  cashier  was  away  with  sleighing  parties 
and  the  doors  were  locked.  He  entrusted  the  key, 
however,  to  his  old  black  servant- woman,  and  if  any 
person  wanted  money  and  could  not  wait,  she 
called,  upon  David  Cooper  to  unlock  the  door  and 
get  the  funds. 

The  same  week  that  the  bank  opened,  it  issued 
its  first  bills.  Early  in  1824  Edmund  Dwight,  of 
Boston,  George  Bancroft  (the  historiani,  Jonathan 
Dwight,  William  Dwight.  and  Benjamin  Day,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  John  and  William  Ward,  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  Dwight,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
established  banks  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Massilon, 


_859 

and  Monroe,  and  also  purchased  the  Bank  of 
Michigan,  whose  paid-up  capital  was  represented  as 
j2o,ooo.  They  increased  it  to  $60,000,  and  the 
bank  was  often  called  the  "Bank  o(  the  Dwrghts," 
because  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  were  the  chief 
stockholders.  They  invested  several  million  dollars 
of  dona  Ji,/e  capital  in  their  banks,  and  never  bor- 
rowed from  them.  A  Mr.  Day  came  from  Spring- 
field to  manage  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  but  not 
being  pleased  v\ith  his  position,  he  returned,  and 
his  place  was  supplied  by  I'.uroias  P.  Hastings,  who 
had  been  teller  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  Detroit  when  he  discovered  evidence 
of  something  wrong  in  the  cashier's  department, 
and  early  in  May  the  old  directors  H-ere  astounded 
to  find  that  their  cashier,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  career,  had  been  accustomed  to  help  himself  to 
temporary  loans;  regular  dividends  had  been  made 
every  year,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  on  examina- 
tion days  by  his  borrowing  from  the  special  deposits 
of  the  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office.  The  amount 
so  withdrawn  was  about  three  fourths  of  the  orig- 
inal capital  stock,  or  $[  5,000.  Fortunately,  the  bank 
was  in  the  hanils  of  men  able  to  bear  this  loss. 

In  February,  1S25,  E.  P.  Hastings  was  made 
president,  and  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  cashier,  Mr. 
Trowbridge  continued  in  office  till  May,  1836.  He 
resigned  in  1835,  but  remained  till  the  arrival  of  his 
successor,  Henry  K.  Sanger,  who  came  from  the 
Utica  Branch  Bank  of  Canandaigua.  In  Febniary, 
1839,  Mr.  Trowbridge  succeeded  Mr,  Hastings  as 
president,  and  continued  to  ser\-c  until  the  bank 
suspended  on  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  meantime,  on  February  25,  1831,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  was  extended  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  bank  built  the  stone 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue, 
near  Woodward,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  State 
Bank  and  Bank  of  St.  Clair.  Five  years  later,  dur- 
ing the  flush  times  of  1836,  the  bank  built  its  second 
building,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue and  Griswold  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  First 
National  Bank.  It  is  built  of  shell  limestone,  and 
the  stones  show  many  beautiful  petrifactions;  in 
olden  times  the  building  was  oiled  yearly,  and  they 
were  very  noticeable.  When  the  Bank  of  Michigan 
failed,  the  building,  on  December  12,  1842,  was  sold 
at  auction  to  the  United  States,  for  $32,000,  and 
was  used  as  a  court-house  and  post-office. 

An  Act  of  March  7,  1834,  authorized  the  Bank 
of  Michigan  to  establish  a  branch  at  Bronson,  and 
increased  the  capital  stock  to  $350,000.  The  branch 
was  to  be  managed  by  seven  directors,  who  were 
to  live  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  It  went  into 
operation,  and  continued  until  1837.  From  1825 
and  onward,  owing  to  the  tide  ot  immigration  from 
the  Eastern    States,   commerce   was  invigorated ; 
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large  sums  of  money  were  brought 
tory,  and  used  in  the  purchase  and  (.learing 
lands.  This  bank  partook  of  the  benehis  of 
new  era,  and  its  capital  was  steadily  increa-^ed 
until  it  reached  half  a  million  of  dolUrs 
Its  operatiotis  were  so  successful  tint  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1835  an  investigating  lomniittee 
of  shareholders  pronounced  it  able  to  pa)  a  ' 
its  debts  and  return  its  capital  stock  w  ithi  1 
three  months.  Up  to  that  time,  except  b\ 
the  one  cashier,  it  had  suffered  no  losse.-- 
Its  shares  stood  at  forty  per  cent  premium 
Us  notes  circulated  as  far  as  New  Orleans. 
and  were  redeemed  at  agencies  in  Cinunnaii 
Buffalo,  Geneva,  and  New  York.  The.dire< 
tors  during  this  period  were  E.  P  Hastings 
Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  James  Abbott.  Darius 
Lamson,  DeGarmo  Jones,  IS.  F.  Larned,  and 
Robert  Stewart. 

Finally  the  crisis  of  1837  and  1838  came 
on,  and  in  order  to  sustain  the  bank,  the 
eastern  shareholders  added  to  their  $300,000 
already  invested  SS400.000  more,  which  sum, 
with  the  $100,000  belonging  to  Michigan 
shareholders,  and  $[75.0°°  ol  surplus  profit, 
was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies. All  was  unavailing,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  to  consider  tlie  situation 
was  held  on  Monday,  January  10,  1842,  at 
11  A.  M.  There  were  present  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge. P.  J.  Desnoyers.  De  G.  Jones,  James 
Abbott,  and  Darius  Lamson,  and  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  read 
and  adopted  1 


pitted  on  March   i,  [830.     On  June  7  the  iollow- 
m,,  directors  were  elected:  ].  Biddle,  E.  Johnson, 
the      H\    Disbrow,  M.F.Johnson,  O.  Cook,  W.  Smith, 


ay,  viilh  the 

id  ot  tht  Boar. 
btnefilolBlU 

,  toll«:l  nil 

^.a-ftW,  Iha 

Charles  C.  Tr 

(,«-bridge,  R 

id  Juhn  Owen 

be  nuininsted 

■^  J^™"«»- 

_.^  ^  _  V  \  >'  >•  w£'  *"  V^ 


Mr,  Trowbridge  became  the  acting  trustee, 
and  the  business  was  finally  closed  up,  in 
1844,  by  Shubael  Conant,  receiver,  the  as- 
signment having  been  judicially  set  aside  on 
account  of  its  mandatory  provisions. 

TA^  Fanners  and  Mechanics'  Bank. 
This  bank  was  chartered   November  5, 
1829,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.     Its  direc- 
orswere  Levi  Cook,  John  R.Williams.  Orville 
Cook,  Henry  V.  Disbrow,  John  Hale,  Elliott  Gray, 
Tunis  S.  Wendell,  Daniel  Thurston,  and  Henry  San- 
derson.    The  subsi-riptions  to  its  stock  wen-  com 


T.  S.  Knapp,  R.  Hilliard,  and  H.  H.  Sizer.     Its  bills 
were  in  circulation  as  early  as  June  23. 

On  March  7,  1834,  the  bank   was  authorized  to 
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increase  its  capital  leveral  hundred  thoti 
sand  dollars  and  tD  tstablish  a  branLh  at 
Berrien,  to  be  governed  by  seven  director* 
who  were  required  to  l:\e  in  the  western 
half  of  the  State  I,  nder  this  Act  a  bi  anch 
was  established  at 'it  Joseph  with  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  as  cashier  An  agency  dt  Niles 
was  provided  for  by  Act  of  March  S  1 843 
and  continued  till  the  summer  of  185' 
after  whirh  time  all  the  interests  of  the 
bank  were  concentrated  at  Detroit  The 
bank  did  not  long  remain  under  the  man 
agemenc  of  the  original  directors  but 
passed  into  the  care  of  several  gentlemen 
/on  h  Sae  of  Nev  \ok  1  o  hid 
bee  a  a  d  o  M  h  ^a  by  tl  e  active 
ai  d  p  om  g  bu  ness  o£  he  Te  ritorj 
From  he  ommen  ement  of  busines'. 
der  s  ne  V  o  vners  u  il  836  s  oper 
OS  e  e  la  e  and  ery  e  unerati  e 
and  m  conneition  with  the  Bank  of  Mich 
igan  it  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
These  were  the  onl\  banks  of  importance 
from  Buffalo  to  the  Mississippi  They 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  currency 
for  the  business  of  the  entire  ^^  est  and 
served  also  as  the  almoners  of  the  public 
bounty  in  the  same  Te^ntor^  The  busi- 
ness of  the  two  banks  was  enormous  and 
up  to  18  their  profits  were  very  lan,e 
The  dividend  of  the  Farmers  and  Mi 
chanics'  Bank  alone  fcr  the  year  i8j6  Wds 
thirty  per  tent  on  1  c^pit  ii  of  $400000 
Its  stock  ^t  that  time  was  bo  hi^h  that 
one  of  its  eaatcm  -.tockholUi-rs  sold  his 
ihares  in  the  Utica  5.  Schenectady  Cam! 
Boat  Company  which  one  jear  paid  him 
a  dividend  of  seventy  per  cent  nnd  m 
vested  the  proceeds  111  the  stock  of  this 
bank;  unfortunately  it  proved  to  be  a  per- 
manent investment  as  the  la'.t  dividend 
(if  the  bank  was  the  large  one  of  1836. 
I'our  of  the  eastern  stockholders  invested 
their  sliare  of  that  large  dividend  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  on  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, from  Cass  to  Wayne  Streets.  It  re- 
mained on  their  hands  for  fifteen  years, 
and  did  not  by  any  means  prove  a  for- 
tunate venture.  The  panic  of  1837  came, 
iind  all  the  Detroit  banks  were  compelled 
to  suspend,  and  on  October  28,  1839,  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  again  sus- 
pended. 

In  July,  1 845,  the  bank  was  revived.  A 
call  was  made  for  $1 50,000  on  the  capital 
stock,  the  value  of  the  bills  began  to  rise, 
and,  on  July   18,   ihcy  were   received   at 
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par  by  the  Michigan  Insurance  IJank.  Tin;  bank 
was  not,  however,  able  to  re<leem  itfl  ni>[es  In 
coin,  and  on  August  5,  1845,  Chancellor  Man- 
ning, at  the  instigation  of  friends  of  the  bank, 
granted  a  peremptory  injunction  against  it,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  danger  of  an  excessive  issue 
of  its  notes.  This  relieved  the  bank  from  paying 
coin  for  its  notes  by  preventing  it  from  doing  any 
kind  of  business.  The  injunction  was  dissolved  in 
November  following,  and  meantime  its  principal 
officers  had  been  changed  and  it  was  again  in  a  con- 
dition to  resume,  which  it  did  on  November  15.  In 
those  days  the  directors  rarely  met;  all  the  paper 
ted  by  the  cashier, .  with  the  occasional 
one  director.  The  cashier  had  to  col- 
lect notes  and  discount  paper,  taking  real  estate  or 
bonds  and  mortgages,  when  nothing  else  could  be 
obtained.  He  had  also  to  sell  the  real  estate,  collect 
the  bonds  and  mortgages,  secure  all  the  deposits  he 
could,  make  as  many  friends  for  the  bank  as  pos- 
sible, conciliate  the  brokers,  and  be  ready  for  any 
and  all  emergencies.  During  the  winter  of  1847-48 
the  banks  did  more  discounting  after  closing  than 
during  the  whole  day.  At  that  time  there  were 
neither  boats  nor  railroads  in  the  winter.  The 
flour-buyers  had  rooms,  called  the  Corn  Exchange, 
in  the  Sheldon  Block.  The  mail  through  Canada 
was  two  and  a  half  days  in  coming,  and  did  not 
arrive  until  6  P.  M.  Every  steamer  that  came  in 
from  Europe  raised  the  price  of  flour ;  these  advances 
were  at  once  made  known  to  the  buyers,  who,  as 
agents  for  large  New  York  houses,  were  eager  to 
overreach  each  other  in  getting  money  into  the 
country  to  make  purchases.  They  would  flock  to 
the  banks  for  discounts  of  from  $5,000  to  $20,000 
at  a  time,  giving  drafts  on  their  houses  in  New  York, 
at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  days'  sight.  In  this  way 
the  bank  would  discount  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  in 
an  evening.  Millions  of  dollars  were  thus  dis- 
counted, all  of  which  was  created  capital,  and  nearly 
all  redeemed  by  New  York  exchange.  Compara- 
tively little  coin  was  used. 

By  Act  of  March  24,  1849,  the  charter  of  the  bank 
was  extended  for  twenty  years  on  certain  conditions, 
which  were  acceded  to  by  the  stockholders  on  Sep- 
tember 29  of  the  same  year.  In  July,  1865,  the 
bank  began  to  retire  and  destroy  its  notes  prepara- 
tory to  going  out  of  business,  and  in  1 869,  after  pay- 
ing all  its  debts  and  redeeming  all  bills  presented, 
its  affairs  were  closed.  It  commenced  business  in 
Lamson's  Building,  and  in  the  fall  of  1832  first  oc- 
cupied its  own  building,  bi5ilt  of  Erie  stone,  on  the 
south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Griswold 
and  Shelby  Streets,  In  1854  this  building  was  sold 
to  one  of  its  stockholders  for  $8,000,  to  reimburse 
him  for  advances,  and  the  bank  removed  to  the  next 
score  below.     In   February,  1857,  the  store  on  the 


southwest  comer  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Ave- 
nues was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  bank.  From 
here  the  offices  were  moved  to  the  upper  story  of 
Merrill  Block,  and  then  to  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  liatik,  where  its  affairs  were  settled. 

The  following  persons  served  as  presidents  and 
cashiers  during  the  years  named :  I'residents;  1829- 
1838,  John  liiddle;  1838-1845,  Levi  Cook;  1845, 
Charles  Seymour;  1846-1S51,  Charles  Howard; 
1851,  S.  liarstow;  1852,  E.  C.  Litchfield;  1853- 
1858,  Guy  Foote;  1858-1863.  L.  M.  Mason.  Cash- 
iers:  1829  to  October.  1831.  H.  H.  Sizer;  1831,  li. 
K.Avery;  1833-1845,  John  A.Wells;  1845-1S51, 
E.  C.  Litchfield;  1851.  P.  L.  Green;  1852-1857,  J. 
C.W.Seymour;  1857-18152,  C,  ftf.  Davison;  1862, 
W.  D.  Morton. 

Michigan  Insurance  Company  and  Naiimtnl 
Insurance  Bank. 
This  corporation  was  charBered  on  March  ;, 
1834,  as  the  Michigan  Insurance  Company,  but  \iith 
powers  which  were  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  a  banking  business.  In  fact,  it  never 
transacted  any  insurance  business,  and  was  not 
organized  for  business  of  any  kind  until  January 
15,  1838.  St(«k  having  been  then  subscribed,  the 
bank  opened  for  business  on  January  24.  Some 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  banking  busi- 
ness could  be  legally  carried  on  under  its  charter, 
and  the  question  was  submitted  to  Governor  Wood- 
bridge,  who  gave  a  favorable  opinion.  In  i848itnas 
again  intimated  that  the  right  of  the  company  to 
transact  banking  business  would  be  contested.  The 
Board  of  Directors  therefore  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  so  amend  the  charter  as  to  confer  full 
banking  privileges,  and  in  1849  a  new  charter,  with 
full  banking  powers,  was  granted.  When  first 
organized,  $25,000  were  paid  in,  and  James  Abbott 
was  elected  president,  and  H.  H.  lirown  cashier. 
In  1844  Douglass  Houghton  was  president  and  II. 
H,  Brown  cashier.  In  1845  Mr.  Houghton  died, 
and  John  Owen  was  elected  president,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  the  corporation  ceased.  In 
E848  Mr,  Brown  was  succeeded,  as  cashier,  by  H. 
L.  Lansing;  on  June  1,  1850.  he  was  followed  hy 
H.K.Sanger. and  he  in  turn. after  September,  1863, 
by  Walter  Ingcrsoll,   who  continued   till   the  ban!; 

At  the  time  of  the  first  organization  the  company 
occupied  an  office  in  a  little  building  near  the 
old  Sheldon  Block,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  and  Shelby  Street.  It  next  moved  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Griswold  Street  and  Jefferson 
Avenue,  and  from  there,  about  1855,  to  the  bank 
building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Jefferson  .Aic- 
nue  and  (iris wold  Street. 

Diirincf  the  panic  of  1857  it  aided  the  Peninsular 
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and  the  tirmer'i  and  Meiham  s  Banks,  but  could 
not  sa\e  them  frcn  >;u'ipens(in  By  inducing  its 
own  customers  to  atcept  drafth  Nistead 
of  g>ld  by  the  aid  of  depo  tors  ado 
accou  It  of  tile  ijre  it  personal  conhde  c 
thit  all  had  n  J  hn  On  en  the  bank 
^as  enabled  to  e  mt  niie  b  s  ness  all 
through  the  pjnit  \  ithoiit  s  pc  s  on 
and\ery  "ioon  depositors  came  v  h 
gold  in  siii,h  quantities  that  t  \as 
shipped  to  and  sold  in  New  \  ork  When 
the  charter  expired  in  1 860,  a  reorga  za 
tion  was  effected  under  tl  e  Ce  era! 
Banking  Law  of  Michigan,  and  the  capi- 
tal increased  to  ^200,000. 

On  Jane  25,  1865,  having  been  organ- 
ized as  a  national  bank,  it  commenced 
business  under  the  name  of  National  In- 
surance Bank;  four  years  later  it  was 
discontinued,  some  of  the  old  directors 
taking  stock  in  the  new  First  National 
Bank. 

Michigan  StaU  Bank. 

This  bank  was  incorporated  on  March 
26,  1835,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
power  to  increase  the  amount.  The 
directors  named  in  the  Act  were  John  R. 
Williams,  John  Hale,  Robert  McMillan, 
I'.dward  C.  Matthews,  Ellis  Doty,  Bar- 
nabas Campau,  Abram  S.  Schoolcraft, 
Cullen  Brown,  and  John  Truax.  The 
bank  organized  with  a  capital  of  $  joo.ooo, 
and  commenced  business  on  the  north 
side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  Bates  Street,  with  F. 
H.  Stevens  as  president,  and  John  Nor- 
ton, Jr.,  as  cashier.  One  day  in  the 
week,  Wednesday,  was  designated  as 
discount  day. 

In  1837  the  banlc  bought  the  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bank 
of  Michigan. 

On  February  25,  1839,  the  bank  sus- 
pended. George  F.  Porter  was  made 
the  assignee. 

On  April  2,  1839,  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  organization  of  a  bank  to 
be  called  The  State  Bank  of  Michigan, 
with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  right  to  increase  it  to  five  mil- 
lions, one  half  to  be  owned  by  the  State. 
The  Act  was  the  result  of  many  confer- 
ences with  the  eastern  shareholders  of 
the  Batik  of  Michigan  and  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics'  Bank,   and   it   contemplated    their  ab- 


sorption and  the  infusion  of  fresh  capital.     Seven 
branches  were  to  be  established,  each  to  be  repre- 


■  director,  and  the  State  was  to  have 
s  additional.     Every  contingency  was 
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intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the  eighty-seven  sec- 
tions of  tlie  Act.  The  success  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Indiana  stimulated  the  promotion  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  time  was  unfavorable.  The  shrinltage  in 
values  and  all  consequent  evils  kept  increasing  up 
to  and  beyond  the  year  1840,  and  as  the  Act  of 
April,  1S39,  contained  a  provision  that  if  the  bank 
was  not  organized  before  February,  1840,  its  charter 
should  be  null  and  void,  those  interested  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  effort  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital,  and  the  plan  failed.  During  all  this  time 
the  affairs  of  the  original  Michigan  State  Bank 
were  being  eared  for  by  the  assignee,  and  on  April 
2,  1841,  the  bank  took  the  public  by  surprise,  and 
saved  its  charter  by  paying  gold  and  siUer  f  ^11 
bills  presented.     By  1844  the  bank  had  p   d  all    ts 


debts,  and  had  twenty  per  cent  left  of  its  original 
capital. 

In  1845  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Zachariah  Chand  er 
Franklin  Moore,  Henry  Ledyard,  C.  H.  Buhl,  F. 
Buhl,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  James  F.  Joy,  and  George 
F.  Porter,  of  Detroit,  and  John  T-.  Schoolcraft,  of 
Albany,  New  York,  formed  a  corporation,  bought 
up  the  stock,  and  started  the  bank  anew.  The 
capital  was  $150,000.  C.  C.  Trowbridge  was  elected 
president,  and  A.  H.  Adams  cashier.  So  well  wa.s 
the  bank  managed  that  it  returned  dividends  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  when  its  charier  expired. 


in  1855,  the  capital  stock  with  a  surplus  of  thirteen 
per  cent  was  divided  among  its  shareholders. 

Bank  of  St.  Clair. 
This  bank  was  chartered  on  March  28,  1836,  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000.  and  was  located  in  tile  village 
of  Palmer,  St.  Clair  County,  with  John  Clark  as 
president,  and  W.  Truesdail  as  cashier,  In  1S4.: 
Jesse  Smith  became  president,  and  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  bank  to  remove  to  Detroit.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  directors  here  was  held  on  July  ;. 
The  bank  occupied  the  building  on  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, between  Woodward  Avenue  and  Bates  Street, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Michigan  State  Bank. 
A  S  \\  lU  ss  ceeded  Je  se  Smith  in  1842,  and 
m  1845  Le  Cook  \as  pres  dent  and  W.  Truesdail 
cash  er,  and  in  this  year 
the  bank  failed. 

Dettoit  Sailings  Iltiid: 

ncorporated  by  the  Leg- 
ist re  on  March  5, 1849, 
an  1  first  opened  for  busi- 
n       n  May  of  that  year, 
nde    the  name  of  the 
D      oit    Savings    Fund 
I        ute.      The  officci-s 
e      President,    Klon 
tan  worth;    vice-presi- 
H.  N.Walker;  trus- 
e     E.  Farnsworth,  7.. 
1     1   r,    S.    Conant,   J. 
lal    er,  H,  N.  Walker, 
L    S  lart,  J.  A.  Hicks,  S. 
L        ,  L.  Cook.  G.  M. 
R    h    B.   B.    Kerchevai. 
s  fi  St  place  of  business 
wa   on  the  northeast  cor- 
ne    of  Woodbridge  and 
wold     Streets.       It 
then  moved  to  the  west 
side  of  Woodward  Ave- 

Bu       ,  ,8,3.  ""^-  ""^^ '«  ^'^'^^  ■■^''" 

by's  leather  store,  then  to 
<  r  s  -old  Street,  in  the  Butler  Block,  opposite  the 
p  s  office,  and  on  January  i,  1879,  it  first  oecii- 
p  ed  its  present  quarters  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Griswold  and  Lamed  Streets.  It  began  without 
any  capita!,  bin  iit  July,  1871,  when  its  name  was 
changed  to  Detroit  Savings  Bank,  $200,000  of  capi- 
tal was  invested,  and  the  stockholders  are  personally 
holden  for  $200,000  additional.  At  first  the  bank 
was  kept  open  only  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  but  now  it  is  open  all  week-days.  Deposits 
as  low  as  one  dollar  are  taken,  but  interest  is  not 
allowed  on  :imoimls  of  less  than    five  dollars,     A 
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noteworthy  and  remarkable  feature  <  f 
the  care  with  which  the  business  has  been 
conducted,  is  the  fact  that  in  1881  all  of 
the  deposit  books  issued  by  ihe  bank 
from  No.  1  to  No.  31,000,  were  in  its 
possession,  and  carefully  preserved  as  a 
record  of  the  past.  The  total  number  of 
books  issued  by  the  bank  up  to  May 
1883.  was  4.5-287. 

There  was  no  regular  cashier  up  to 
January,  1855,  at  which  time  A.  H.  Ad 
ams  was  appointed :  after  1879  and  up  to 
1S82  he  served  as  president  and  cashier 
In  1882  E.  C.  Bowman  became  cashier 
The  directors  in  1888  are:  G.  Hendne 
George  Jerome,  T.  Ferguson,  F.  B.  J>ib 
ley,  James  McMillan,  W.  K.  Muir,  Ale\ 
ander  Chapoton,  James  E.  Pittman,  and 
S.  D.  MiUer. 

P^niiuular  Bank. 

This  bank  was  chartered  on  March 
28,  1849,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
The  follow'ing  corporators  were  named 
in  the  Act:  Charles  Howard.  Will  am 
Brewster,  Gurdon  O.  Williams,  Benja 
min  B.  Kercheval,  Henry  P.  Bridge.  D 
Bethune  DufTield,  James  A,  Armstrong 
and  Henry  H.  Brown. 

The  corporators  first  met  on  April  5 
1849.  The  first  meeting  of  stoekhoH 
erswasheldonOctpber  19, 1849.  Charles 
Howard  was  elected  president,  and  H 
H.  Brown  cashier,  and  on  October  "■ 
the  bank  was  opened  in  a  building  just 
west  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanic*; 
Bank,  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  The  bank 
did  a  very  profitable  business  for  several 
years,  paying  semi-annual  dividends  of 
live  per  cent,  and  on  August  i,  1853  iw 
e^:ira  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent.  The 
directors  then  voted  to  increase  the  cap 
ital  stock  8100,000.  In  July,  1854,  thcj 
moved  into  the  Farmers  and  Mechanit 
Bank  Building,  which  they  bought  for 
Si3,ooo.  On  April  28,  1856,  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  to  $350,000,  and  in 
August  an  extra  dividend  of  twenty-hve 
per  cent  from  surplus  profits  was  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  After  this  the 
tide  set  in  the  other  direction,  and  losses 
multiplied.  The  panic  of  1857  came 
and  on  October  1  the  president  notified 
the  directors  of  the  suspension  of  thi, 
bank,  by  reason  of  an  injunction  from  the 
general  becau'^e  the  securities  were  lv\ 
iuffii-ieiit  10  iirotert  the  htll-holders. 


I  lie  busmess  of  the  bank  was  then  plat.ed  m  thi, 
hands  of  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  four 
of  the  directors,  and  on  October  21,  1857,  H.  O. 
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Moss  was   elected  president,   and  S.  Med- 
bury  cashier.     On  December  19  the  stock- 
holders were  invited  by  circular  to  loan  the 
bank  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
their  stock,  and  with  the  amoiuit  thus  ob- 
tained the  bank  resumed  on  February  15, 
1858.    On  June  8,  1859,  George  K  J  /  r 
was  elected  president,  and  on  Juiii.   1  j  11 
H.  Brown  again  became  cashiei     bii'    ii 
mained  only  a  short  time.     C.  M    I)  i        1 
was  elected  cashier  on  October  i\     i--.) 
but  declined  to  serve.   OnFebruaiv      i«    ) 
Daniel  Bail  was  elected  presidei       1    1   1 
Wendell  cashier;  and  on  Augusi  j    [h  >j 
H.  P.  Pulling  became  president.      I  I1       ip 
ital  of  the  bank  having  been  largi       I  --t  Ih 
bad  debts,  on  March  7, 1861,  the  I  "yi-i      1 
at  the  request  of  the  stockholdei--    i  ii  1 
ized  the  reduction  of  the  stock  tc  #ri '  '  >■) 
On  June  15  following.  Mr.  Wendell  le-^^ii  d 
as  cashier,  and  on  July  11  M.  F,  l)<  \    \  i 
made  his  successor. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Nation  !l   I   ni^ 
ing  Law  no  banking  business  of  aiu  nii    nni 
was  done,  and  the  affairs  of  the  li  i  ' 
closed  up  in   1870,  four  years  Ik  i  u    it 
charter  expired. 

The  bills  were  redeemed  in  fuil  1 

stockholders  received  about  tweni    |    1    1. 
for  their  stock. 

Siai^  Bank  of  Mickij^an 
This  bank  was  organized  on  Febru  rj 
I,  1859,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  It  ui 
located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Griswold  Street.  L.  E  Clark 
the  first  president,  was  succeeded  n  the 
fall  of  i860,  by  S.  Medbury;  on  Ma>  T 
1861,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  b) 
S.  P.  Brady.  The  first  cashier  w  is  T  P 
Hall.  He  resigned  August  i,  18I11  ^nd 
was  followed  by  Emory  Wendell.  In  De 
cember,  1864,  the  officers  purchased  the 
charter  of  the  First  National  Bank  •\r\\  the 
State  Bank  was  then  discontinued  its  o  vn 
ers  merging  their  interests  in  tlie  Fir  t 
National  Bank. 

First  National  Bank. 

This  bank  was  originally  organized    1 

most  entirely   through  the  efforts  of  1 1  lo 

Parsons.     The  preliminary  meeting  f  r  the 

organization   was  held   on   June   ■'i     1863 

The  first  meeting  of  stockholders  wis  on  August  Johnson  John  Hutth  ns  M  I  Mills  John  Jame^ 
5,  1863,  and  articles  of  association  b)  iiMs  etc  F  C  Mem  k  M  B  Kean  J  N  Fori  and  loh 
were  then  adopted.  On  September  •'  tl  e  folio  \  H  smer  On  Mcnda\  Novei  ber  16  i86j  ih 
ing  directors  were  chosen :   Philo  Pars  n     \\     M        b-i  k    opened   for   business    succeed  ng  the  bii  ^ 
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ing  firm  of  Parsons  &  Fisher,  in  their  old  office  in 
the  south  corner  of  the  Rotunda  Building  on  Uris- 
wold  Street.  In  December  the  charter  was  pur- 
chased by  the  officers  of  the  State  Bank  of  Michigan. 
On  January  i,  1865,  the  bank  was  reorganized  and 
moved  to  Che  southeast  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Griswold  Street.  On  March  t,  1869.  it  was 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  GrisHold  StrLct  m 
the  old  Bank  of  Michi^  m  buildm^  In  iHSi  the 
capital  was  $soo,cxx> 

The  officers  have  been  1  rcsideLiiv  1  HlIo  1  ir 
sons,  till  Ueceniber  27  [864  S  1  I  rady  from 
December  27,  1864,  to  linuarvi4  ihfS  ifter  this 
liist  date,  Jacob  S  I  ir 
rand.  Cashiers,  ]  lul 
Parsons,  till  Sepitml  1 
16,  1S63;  H.  C.  Kibbee 
from  September  16,  1863 
till  September  30,  1864 
S.  K.  Httman,  until  De- 
cember 29,  1864;  and  then 
Emory  Wendell. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  charter  was  soon  to 
expire,  and  in  order  to 
close  up  the  business  of  the 
original  corporation  prepa 
ratory  to  organi/int,  ancn 
the  bank  biulding  «  13 
offered  for  sile  at  public 
auction  on  April  24  18S 
and  was  b()ui,ht  for  tli 
stockholders  of  a  ntu  ti : 
ptiration  at  $76  000  I  hi 
June  19,  1882  the  bank 
began  business  under  its 
new  charier  with  a  i  ip 
ital  of  8500  000  and  the 
following  directors  J  S 
Farrand,  \\  B  Wesson 
James  McMillan  A  She 
ley,  G.  V.  ^   Lotlirop  M 

I.  Mills.  L.  E  CI  irk  D  M  terrv  and  E  Wendell. 
The  last  named  director  was  elected  president  and 
L.  E.  Clark  cashier.  The  direi.iois  m  18S8  aie  the 
same,  except  C.  B.  Lotlirop  and  W.  J.  Chittenden 
in  place  of  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop  and  M.  1,  Mills. 

Second  National  Bank. 
The  Second  National  liank  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  November  4,  1863.  It  began  with  a  capital 
of  81500,000,  and  the  following  officers:  President, 
H.  P.  Baldwin  ;  vice-president.  C.H.  Buhl;  cashier, 
C.  M.  Davison;  directors,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  C.  H. 
Buhl,  E.  1).  Ward,  Duncan  Stewart,  N.  W.  Brooks, 
Chauncy  Hurlbut,  James  F.  Joy,  John  Stephens  and 
Julian  Shelden.     It  was  first  located  im  the  south- 


west comer  of  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues, 
and  removed  to  tlie  corner  of  (jriswold  and  Congress 
Streets  in  1868.  tn  1881  it  had  acapital  of  $1,000,- 
030.  The  charter  of  the  bank  e.tpired  on  February 
24,  1883,  and  a  new  bank,  callet! 

The  Detroit  National  Bank. 
licLdiUL  Its  successor  on  Monda\  Februar\  26  with 
L  capital  of  $1  000000  all  of  it  owned  in  Detroit 
IhedirectorsareH  P  Baldwin  C  H  Buhl  A  Lewis 
AUmShelden  t  J  Heckcr  J  F  Joy  K  K  Alger 
1     1    bk>.mn  and  W  C  O.lburn  with  C    H   Buhl 

.    president     mJ  (      M    D  .M      1        ,  liier 


=*    - 

^ 

^^2 

H 

.jsi^SC' 
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The  4meri  xn  E\  hii^  \  xtio  lal  Bank 
was  organized  in  1865  with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  capital  is  now  $400,000,  with  power  to  increase 
to  S;oo,ooo.  The  first  Board  of  Directors  was 
elected  on  July  26,  1865,  and  consisted  of  Franklin 
Moore,  L.  ftt.  Mason,  A.  H.  Dey,  Eber  Ward,  J.  J. 
Itagley.  Charles  Root,  M.  S.  Smith,  Edward  Kanter. 
and  Jacob  S.  Farrand. 

The  bank  succeeded  to  the  banking  business  of 
A.  IL  Dey,  and  was  located  at  89  Griswold  Street 
until  September  6,  1880,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
Newberry  and  McMillan  Building.  A,  H.  Dey  has 
been  president  from  its  organisation,  W.  D.  Morton 
sf  cved  as  cashier  for  three  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  George  B.  Sartwsl!.     The   directors  in 
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1888  are  the  president  and  cashier,  together  with 
S.  J.  Murphy,  M.  S.  Smith,  Charles  Root,  Alex. 
Chapoton.  S.  Heavenrich,  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  and 
W.  A.  Moore. 


was  organized  May  13,  1869,  under  the  State  Bank- 
ing Law,  with  the  following  directors :  T.  H.  Hinch- 
man,  George  Foote.  T.  McGraw,  John  Belknap,  S. 
G.  Wight,  N.  G.  WiHiams,  L.  W.  Tinker  \\  C 
Colburn,  and  C.  Kellogg.  The  bank  bega  bu 
ness  June  1  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  On  J  > 
I3.  i877>  it  was  reorganized  as  a  national  bank 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  the  following  d  rec 
tors ;  T.  H.  Hinchman,  J,  D.  Hayes,  J.  Belknap  D 
Whitney,  Jr..  N.  (;.  Williams,  L.W.  Tinker,  B  \  ernor 
W.  C.  Colburn.  and  F.  W.  Hayes.  T.  H  H  n  h 
man  was  the  first  president,  and  the  bank  has  I  ad 
no  other.  C.  C.  Cadman  served  as  cashier  f  o  he 
organization  of  the  bank  till  February  1,  8  f  d  d 
was  succeeded  by  F.  W.  Hayes.  F  Ma  n 
became  cashier  January  i,  1884.  The  bank  as 
located  at  93  Griswold  Street  until  May  5  ibSo 
when  it  was  moved  to  the  Newberry  and  McM  hn 
Building.  On  July  1,  1882,  the  capital  was  nc  ei  ed 
to  t;oo,ooo.  The  directors  in  i88«  are  T  H 
Hinchman,  D.  Whitney.  Jr.,  N.  G.  Williar  H 

Russel,  Ben.  Vernor,  H.  K.  White,  Wm.  H  B      e 
H.  C.  Parke,  and  Jerome  Croul. 

Tie  Mechanics'  Bank. 
capital  $100,000,  is  the  successor  of  W.  A   B    I 
&  Company,   Bankers,  and  is   located   in  the   B 
ler  Block  immediately  opposite  the  post-office      I 
was  organized  under  the  State   Law  in  Sep  ember 
1870,  with  W.  A.  Butler  as   president,  a  d  L    H 
Butler  as  cashier.     Mr.  Butler  began  the  ba  k  ng 
business  in  184;.  was  located  at  different!     es  n 
three  several  stores  on  the  north  side  of  fefferson 
Avenue  between  Woodward  Avenue  and  t     s    old 
Street,  and  removed  to  his  present  location  n    S60 

The  People's  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  January  1,  1871,  with  a  ap  d  f 
$30,000.  Francis  Palms  was  elected  pres  dent  and 
M.  W.  O'Brien,  cashier,  and  the  following  tru  tees 
were  chosen :  Charles  Ducharme,  Patrick  Fitz- 
simons,  Francis  Palms,  John  Heffron,  ICdward 
Reidy,  William  Foxen,  and  Anton  Pulte, 

It  was  reorganized  on  January  1.  1872.  with  the 
same  president  and  cashier,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000, 
and  the  following  trustees :  C.  Ducharme,  W .  Foxen, 
F.  Palms,  Aaron  Karrer,  John  Shulte,  A.  Pulte.  P. 
Fitzsimons,  j,  Heffron,  F.  Morrell,  John  Mark,  and 

On  July  I,  1S74,  the  capital  stock  was  increased 


to  $125,000,  and  on  January  i,  187S,  to  $250,000, 
On  January  i,  1884,  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$500,000  and  there  was  then  a  reserve  fimtl  cif 
850,000,  The  directors  in  1888  are :  W.  C.  Yawkev, 
D.  Whitney,  Jr..  W.  Boeing.  G.  H.  Barbour,  J.  L. 
Edson,  J.  Shulte.  A.  Pulte,  P.  Fitzsimons,  M.  \V. 
O'Brien,  J.  Mark,  }.  Dwyer.  F.  F.  Palms,  and  W. 
,E,  Moran.  The  bank  was  originally  located  at  37 
"Jefferson  Avenue,  but  moved  to  the  southeast  coi- 
ner of  Congress  and  Griswold  Streets,  on  April 
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Lamed  btreetWest    but  in  Mn    i8t)3   mo\ed  to  It  is  i\en  elegant  •.tru  ture  and  is  probiblj  mon 

118  Griswold  Street  in  the  Moffat  Ijiiildin^;       The  nearh  tire  and  burglar  proof  than  an)  building  ii 

officers  m  i88j  wereE  Kanter  pie  ident  and  H   L  the  cii\ 
Kaiiter  cashier 


This  bank  was  organized  October  ">   1871   under 


the  General  State  Law 
$30000  in  September 
$150000  Its  first  offii 
president  H  kiefer  \n 
sccrttarj  and 
md  the  {oWiv. 


The  original  capital  was 
875  It  uas  increased  to 
s  were  ^\  B  Wesson 
president  3  D  !  lv\ood 
W  A  Moore  attorney 
J  J  Ba^le)'  J  Croul 
J  B  Sutherland  J  Wiley  M  S  Smith  W  A 
Moore  S  G  Wight  D  M  Perrj  Paul  Gie-;  L  1 
knight  \\  B  Wesson  fraugott  Schmidt  D  M 
Richardson  W  C  Duncan  T  W  Palmer  H 
Kiefer  i  Adams  K  C  Barker  G  F  Baglej  J  S 
tirrand  D  Knapp  and  b  D  Elwood 

The  directors  in  1888  are:  Wm.  B.  Wesson, 
Jerome  Croul,  Win.  A.  Moore,  D.  M,  Ferry,  L.  1'. 
Knight,  F.  Adams,  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  S.  Dow 
Ehvood,  and  L.  S.  Trowbridge.  Wm.  B.  Wesson 
is  president  and  S.  Dow    Elwood  secretary  and 


:  received  and  inter- 


Sums  as  low  as  one  dollar  ai 
est  allowed  thereon.  The 
located  on  the  northwest  c  r 
Congress  Streets,  but  on  D'  ct 
removed  to  Conoress  Streit 
rear  of  tl 
the  bank. 
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Sa/i-  Deposit  Company. 
c.ompany  is    connected   with    the  Wayne 


County  Savings  Bank  and  has  its  offices  i 
in  the  same  building.  It  was  organized  in  1872, 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  its  officers  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  the  bank.  It  may 
accept  and  execute  any  trust  created  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  which  appoints  it  as  trustee,  and 
receives  from  any  individual  or  corporation,  on 
deposit,  for  safe  keeping  and  storage,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  jewelry,  money,  stock  securities,  and  other  val- 
uable papers  or  personal  property.  The  corporation 
may  also  become  security  for  administrators,  guar- 
dians, trustees  or  persons,  in  cases  where,  by  law  or 


The  City  Bank. 
This  bank  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Kanady 
&  Taylor,  and  was  organized  early  in  1872  with  a 
capital  of  850,000.  S,  C.  Kajiady  was  president, 
and  N,  T.  Taylor  cashier.  It  was  located  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Moifat  Building.  It  ceased 
business  in  the  fall  of  1S73. 

The  Michigan  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  I*"ebruary  9,  1877,  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000.     It  was  opened  (or  business  on  April  2, 
1 877,  with  the  following  officers :  President,  'i'horaa'. 
McGraw;  secretary  and  treasurer,  S,  R,  M  urn  ford  ; 


otherwise,  one  or  more  sureties  are  required,  at 
such  rate  of  compensation  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  established  by  the  directors. 

The  interiors  of  its  vaults  are  provided  with  safes 
of  various  sizes  for  rental,  the  charge  rangrng  from 
$5  00  to  $75  per  year,  the  lessor  only  has  the  Lev, 
with  access  at  any  time  during  business  hours 
Those  who  do  not  desire  or  need  the  accommoda- 
tions afforded  by  separate  safes  may  place  anv 
valuable  personal  property  m  direct  charge  of  the 
company  on  very  favorable  terms  When  desired 
the  company  will  collect  and  remit  the  interest  on 
bonds  and  sei  unties  left  ni  its  care 


trustees,  G.  W.  Balch,  H.  M.  Dean,  J.  Kulin,  A.  G. 
Lindsay,  T,  McGraw,  N  Mitchell,  S.  R.  Mumford, 
S.  J,  Murphy,  Wm,  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  J.  Stol!,  In 
[88(  Geo.  Peck  became  president.  On  December 
30,  1882,  the  capital  was  increased  to  ^[50,000 
The  trustees  in  1 888  are :  G.  W.  Balch.  H.  M.  Dean. 
J.  H.  Kaple,  J,  Perrien,  J.  D.  Standish.  G.  W.  Lati- 
mer, A,  G.  Lindsay,  Geo.  McMillan,  S,  J,  Murphy, 
Wm.  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  the  president  and  secretary. 
It  receives  amounts  as  low  as  five  cents  and 
allows  interest  thereon.  The  bank  is  located  in  the 
Mechanic's  IJIock,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  La- 
fayette Avenue  and  Griswold  Street. 
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The  Market  Bank. 
This  bank  is  the  successor  of  the  firms  of  Sexton 
&  Hall  and  J.  A.  Sexton  &  Company.  The  first- 
named  firm  began  business  on  the  corner  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Third  Streets  in  April,  1877,  and  was 
succeeded  in  October,  1878,  by  the  firm  of  J.  A. 
Sexton  &  Company,  who  removed  the  bank  to  the 
corner  of  Monroe  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street. 
On  April  13.  1880,  they  organized  under  the  Slate 
Law  as  the  Market  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  Ijo.ooo, 
increased  on  October  15,  1881,  to  $100000,  with 
Eugene  Robinson  as  president  and  W.  H.  Trainor 
cashier.  On  May  1,  1886,  it  was  reorganized  as  ih-. 
1,'iiion  NaUonal  Bank. 

The  Unmt  Naiioiud  Bunk 
is  the  successor  of  the  Market  Bank,  and  has  a 
capital  of  8300,000.  John  P.  Fiske  is  president,  and 
John  B.  Padberg.  cashier.  The  directors  in  1888 
were:  J.  I'.  Fiske,  A,  Rasch,  D.  N.  Avery,  Wm  L. 
Smith,  J.  P.  Fleilz,  F.  B  Howard,  A,  Goebel,  Thos. 
Lowe,  and  E.  W,  Voigt. 

The  Commercuil  National  Bank 
began  busin<:3E  ^n  December  27,  1881,  in  the  Bank 
Block,  m  the  rooms  previously  occupied  by  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Bank.  It  began 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  with  Hugh  McMillan  as 
president,  Morris  L.  Williams  as  cashier,  and  the 
following  directors-.  Hugh  McMillan,  J.  H.  Berrv, 
I.  L.  Lyon,G.H.  Hammond,  W.C.Williams.  Geo. 
Hendrie,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Ashley  Pond  and  J.  K. 
Burnham.  In  1888  the  directors  were  H.  McMil- 
lan, H  B.  Ledyard,  J,  H.  Berry,  F.  H.  Walker,  E.  M. 
Fowler,  G.  Hendne.  I.  L.  Lyon,  W.  C.  Williams  and 
J.  B.  Dyar.  In  May.  1883,  the  bank  was  moved  tu 
the  new  Campan  Building,  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Grisi\'old  and  Larned  Streets, 

The  Stale  Savings  Bank 
"as  incorporated  October  2j.  1883,  and  began 
iiusiness  the  same  day,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
ft:  50,000,  and  the  following  stockholders  and  trus- 
tees :  David  Haitiilton  president ;  T,  S,  Anderson, 
vice-president;  R  S.  Mason,  cashier;  and  W,  P, 
Hiunilton,  W.  K.  Anderson,  and  R.  L.  Courtnev. 
The  bank  commenced  business  at  88  Griswoid 
•'itreet,  but  in  May,  1884.  removed  to  the  new  liulil 
Building,  No.  91  on  the  same  street. 

In  February,  1887,  the  bank  was  reorganized 
and  its  capilal  increased  to  8300,000.  The  directors 
in  1887  were:  T.  S,  Anderson,  J.  K.  Burnham,  R. 
S.  Mason,  W.  K.  Anderson,  R.  A.  Alger,  C.  I.. 
I'reer.  Geo.  H.  Russel,  H.  C.  Parke,  Hugh  Mc- 
Millan and  W.  C.  McMillan, 


The  Dime  Savings  Bank. 
The  above  bank  was  organized  in  1884  and 
began  bizsiness  on  May  1  in  the  new  brick  building 
on  Griswoid  Street,  between  Michigan  and  Lafay- 
ette Avenues.  The  capital  stock  is  860,000.  De- 
posits of  from  li\e  cents  and  upward  are  received 
and  interest  allowed  oil  even  dollars.  The  officers 
fur  1884 were:  S.  M.  Cutcheou,  president ;  James E. 
Scripps,  vice-president ;  and  Frederick  Woolfenden. 
cashier.  The  directors  consist  of  the  above-named, 
with  J  F.  Roebm,  Wm.  Livingstone.  William  Hull. 
J.  L.  Hudson,  Cliarles  A.  Warren,  James  Dean,  and 
W.  H-  Elliott. 

The  Citisens'  Savings  Bank 
succeeded  the  firm  of  Roberts,  Austin  &  Co.,  on 
March  1,  1885.  It  has  a  capital  of  8100,000.  E, 
K.  Roberts  is  president,  and  E.  F,  Mack,  cashier. 
The  directors  in  1888  were:  C.  Mack,  J.  H,  Avery, 
C,  B,  Barnes,  Wm.  G.  Brownlee,  T.  Berry,  Amos 
Chaffee,  W.  \V.  Hannrui,  E.  K.  Roberts. 

The  Third  National  Bank 
was  organized  May  10,  (886,  with  a  capital  of 
8200,000,  The  office  is  at  92  Griswoid  Street.  W. 
H.  Stevens  is  president,  and  F.  Marvin,  cashier. 
The  directors  in  1888  are:  F.  Marvin.  W.  H. 
Stevens,  Frank  E.  Snow,  J.  L.  H  udson,  T.  B,  Rajl. 
H.  P  Cristy,  Gilbert  Hart,  and  F.  0.  Dickcrjon. 

The  American  Banking  and  Savings  Associalioii 
was  organized  in  1887,  and  began  business  April 
21  of  that  year.  It  has  a  capital  of  f^oo.ooo.  W. 
H.  Stevens  is  president,  and  J.  M.  Nicol.  cashier. 
The  directors  in  1888  are;  W.  H.  Stevens,  J.  M. 
Nicol,  H.  S,  Pingree,  Eber  Ward.  W.  P.  Holiiday, 
Wm,  Reid  J,  V.  Moran,  G.  Hart,  Chas.  C.  Hodges, 
R.  Macauley.  G.  H,  Hopkins,  l.i\\  I.,  Barbour.  E. 
H.  Flynn,  David  O.  Paige,  R.  W.  Standart,  H.  S. 
Hodge,  and  P.  Schulte. 

The  American    Trust  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and  the  same  officers  as 
the  .'Vi.ierican  Banking  and  Savings   Association, 
undertakes  to  act  as  trustee  for  any  person  or  cor- 
poration in  the  care  or  management  of  property. 

The  Preston  National  Bank 
!■!  the  successor  of  D.  Preston  &  Co.  and  the  Preston 
liank.  It  has  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  commenced 
JKisiness  July  5,  1887.  R.  W.  Gillett  is  president, 
and  J.  P.  Gilraore.  cashier.  Tlic  directors  in  1888 
are  ;  R.  W.  Gillett,  H,  S,  Pingree.  Jas,  E  Davis,  C. 
A.  Black,  W.  D.  Preston,  W.  R  Burt.  W.  H.  F.lli- 
uit,  F.  W.  Hayes,  A.  E.  F.  White,  J  D,  Siaiidish, 
and  John  Canfield. 
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The  Peninsular  Savings  Bunk 
■was  organized  in  1887.  and  began  business  Sep- 
tember 1 5  of  the  same  year.  It  has  a  capita!  of 
S250000  A.  Cliapoton  is  president,  and  JosepliB. 
Moore,  cashier.  The  directors  in  1888  are:  Alex. 
Chapoton.  Thos.  Nester,  C.  Sf  hulte,  James  Dwyer, 
J.  Perrien.  J.  Allfinson,  A.  Lewis,  Paul  Weidner. 
Siegraund  Simon.  J.  M.  Dwyer,  W.  E.  Moloney,  J. 
B.  Moore,  S.  C,  Karrar.  C.  Corbett,  W.  M.  Johnson, 
M  B  e  nan  Ja  t  e  an  Mi  Howard  Geo  ge 
Hanlev  J   A   Ma    1     and  W   B   Sm  th 


The  Cential  isax  ^s  B  k, 
with  a  capital  of  JiToo.cxw,  was  opened  in  June, 
1888.  It  is  located  under  the  Detroit  Opera  House- 
Gilbert  Hart  U  president,  and  Josepli  C.  Hart,  cash- 
ier. The  directors  are :  G.  Hart,  C.  Clippert,  W.  T. 
Gage,  M.  J.  Murphy,  J.  Stroh,  C.  K.  Latham,  H.  F. 
Lyster,  M.   H,  Chamberlain,  W.  C.  Sloepel.  H    C. 


Hart,  W.  H.   Irvine,  A.  E.   Leavitt,   H.  O.  Walker, 
and  J.  C.  Hart. 

The  only  other  banks  in  the  county  are  located 
in  Plymouth  and  Wyandotte.  The  Plymouth  N:l- 
tional  Bank  was  organized  January  16,  1884,  witli 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  first  directors  were : 
T.  C.  Sherwctod,  Samuel  Lyndon,  E.  F.  St.  John,  I. 
N.  Starkweather,  L.  D.  Shearer.  E.  C.  Leach,  Geo. 
Van  Sickle.  Wm.  Geer,  O.  R.  Paitengill,  L.  H. 
Bennett  L.  C.  Hough,  S.  J.  Springer,  and  D.  ];. 
W  Icox  The  director  first  named  is  the  presideiil. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Plymouth  has  a  taiii- 
talof  $50,000.  E.  J.  Penniman  is  president,  ami 
3  A  F  aser  cashier. 

The  Wyandotte  Savings  Bank. 

rh      bank  was  organized   November   20,    1 871, 

h  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  is  located  in  the  city 

f  \\  1   ndotte.     The  original   and   present  officers 

d  e    lol  n   S.  Van  Alstyne,   president,  and  W.  Van 

M  U       cashier, 

PrivaU  Bankers. 
The  -•  were  no  private  banking  offices  prior  to 
ab  t  843.  James  L,  Lyell  and  J  O  rra\eswcre 
h  1  ated  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
bet  een  Woodward  Avenue  and  Bates  Strc<-1, 
Soon  afterwards  Israel  Coe  and  Samuel  U>iU  und.r 
the  h  n  name  of  Coe  &  Coit  began  business.  In 
8+5  Mr.  Coit  retired,  and  A  H  i:)c>  became  ;i 
pa  t  er  with  Mr.  Coe,  and  the  same  year  succeedxl 
to  the  entire  business,  and  continued  it  until  hi^ 
n  c  e  ts  were  merged  with  the  American  Natioii.il 
B-  k 

In  &47  S.  H.  Ives  &  Company  began  business. 
Th  V  vere  succeeded  by  C.  Sa  A,  Ives,  the  prcd'.-- 
ces    rs  of  the  present  firm  of  A.  Ives  &  Sons. 

G  F  Lewis  was  in  business  as  early  as  1847  ; 
and  Messrs.  John  Brown,  Warner  &  Lee,  and  \\ . 
P  Canpbeli,  in  1850.  These  last  named  firms  ceasud 
b  s  ness  many  years  ago. 

Da  d  Preston,  of  the  present  firm  of  D.  Prestmi 
^  Company,  began  in  May.  1852.  On  March  ■, 
867  John  L.  Harper  became  associated  with  hiiv. 
r  ma  ng  until  July  27.  1882,  In  May,  1883,  ll- 
fi  n  of  D.  Preston  &  Company  removed  from  ili^ 
u  heast  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Lamed 
S  eet  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Griswold  ami 
L  ed  Streets,  occupying  part  of  the  new  Campau 
L    Id  ng. 

The  first  mention  found  of  O.  C.  Thompson. 
Howard.  Smith,  &  Company,  and  B.  P.  Ensign,  w 
bankers.isin  1853.  The  namesof  A.S.  Johason.C. 
W.  Tuttle.  B.  P.  Morris.  O.  F.  Cargil!  &  Ctimpany. 
and  Wright,  Andrews,  &  Company  appear  in  1855. 
The  last  firm  was  succeeded,  in  1857-  by  An- 
drews  &  Waterman,  who   after  that  year  ceasci 
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to  do  business  Vincent  J  Scitt  beg-an  in  Maj 
18^6  and  closed  in  August  1885  I  hilo  Parsons 
( [M  ed  a  bank  111  the  sonthea&t  corner  of  the 
R  tunda  Bmlding  on  Griawold  Street  m  1857 
The  hrm  of  Parsons  &  Fisher  succeeded  him  as 
early  as  I86-'  In  1859  E  H  Hazleton  &  Company 
and  J  H  Kaple  were  d  incja  bankmj,  and  broker 
age  business  In  1862  L  W  \'Vallace  &  Company 
were  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  JeffLr-i  n 
Ave  uc  and  Grisnold  "street  and  the  sane  >eir 
1  L  Seitz  t  Comp-w\  and  Kellrt^g  i.  Sib  n  are 
nimi-d  The  latter  firm  uas  succeeded  b>  Granger 
S:  Sabin  m  1863  In  1863  E  &  S  Wooliej  were 
named  as  bankers  Duncan  Kibbee  5.  Companj 
weredomgbusineisin  1S65  and  C  M  Cobb  in  1866 
Fisher  Bootli  &  Company  began  in  March  1866 
In  September,  ib;9,  they  were  succeeded  bj  I-isher 
&  Preston,  and  on  June  i,  1884,  by  the  Exchange 
liank  of  W.  B.  Mitchell.  In  1867  Robert  Hosie  is 
named  with  the  bankers,  and  also  N.  T.  Taylor 
W.  D.  Morton's  banking  office  was  opened  in  1870 
and  closed  in  1876.  T,  S.  Darling  began  in  187 
and  closed  his  business  in  1879.  In  1874  Messr 
Cromwell  &  Ralston  were  in  business.  McLella 
&  Anderson  began  business  April  23,  1877.  Mess  s 
Bratshaw,  Black,  &  Company  began  in  1876.  and 
discontinued  their  bank  in  May,  i88o. 

On  November  1,  1880,  a  branch  of  the  firm  of 
George  K.  Sistare's  Sons,  of  New  York,  was  esiab 
lished  in  Detroit  at  90  Griswold  Street.  They  re 
moved  to  the  Campau  Building  in  1883.  John  L 
Harper,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  D.  Preston  &  Com 
pany,  estabhshed  a  new  bank  at  112  Griswo  d 
Street,  under  the  firm  name  of  John  1..  Harper  \ 
Company,  on  August  28,  1882. 

Up  to  May  1.  1879,  banks  and  bankers  kept  open 
from  9  to  1 2  A.  M.,and  from  2  to4P.  M.  The  banks 
then  came  to  an  agreement  to  keep  open  continu 
ously  from  9  A.  m.  to  3  P.  M.  The  following  da>s 
are  legal  holidays,  and  the  banks  are  then  closed 
New  Year's  Day,  February  22,  or  Washington  s 
Birthday,  May  30,  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  JuK 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Days. 

In  1850  and  i860  the  amount  of  bank  capital  was 
but  $500,000,  and  this  was  largely  owned  at  the 
East.  In  1870  it  had  reached  $3,050,000.  In  1884 
the  total  amount  was  fully  85,000,000.  Formeriy  a 
the  city  banks  and  bankers  made  collections  from 
each  other,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  need- 
lessly handled  and  dangerously  exposed.  By  mutual 
arrangement,  dating  from  February  i,  1883,  a  mes- 
senger and  clerk  from  each  banking  institution  meet 
at  tnelve  oclock  eacJi  dav  at  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Bank  and  under  the  supervision  of 
I  ■  W  Hayes  all  r  olicLtiuns  are  arranged,  and  the 
balances  due  from  each  bink  agreed  upon  and 
settled 


Nearly  nmety  defunct  banks  and  other  corpora- 
tions including  the  "good,  bad,  and  indifferent," 
have  issued  notes  m  Michigan,  and  F.  H.  Rogers,  of 
Detroit  has  gathered  about  four  hundred  different 
hills  of  their  isiue  Eighty-seven  corporations  are 
represc  ited  in  1  is  collection. 

IN    UR^N    E  AND   INblRVNCL  Cn^  PANIES 

e  ord  found  c 

e      n  tht  folio  \  ng  f  o 


NSUR    NCE  AGAINST  FIRE. 
The  subscriber  will  attend  to  applicalioaa  for  inauraijce,  from  l 

ngs,  or  othtr  property,  sMured  from  damsee  by  fit*  »iU  find  it 

Ktnt,  as  the  terms  are  favorable,  and   losses  will  be  promptly 
e  paired. 

Surz^fsr/ffr  lie  Ulica  Imuramt  C<imfin:/. 
)etboit,  OcUhir  !o,  1S18. 

The  business  was  evidently  of  slow  growth,  for 
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a  paper  of  September   15,    1831,  the  following 
n  appears : 


Soon  after  this,  on  October  22.  iS3[.  A; 
Bates  advertised  himself  as  a|^ent  of  the  Pr< 
Insurance  Companv-   of  Hartford. 

OtiMirch?  i8j4 
the  Mnhi),an  In 
surance  Conipan\ 
v\as  chartered  bat 
It  ne\er  transacted  __ 

any  insurance  biisi  ^^  _ 

ness  and  the  cliar 

organize  a  bank 

In  June,  1836  the 
following  compan- 
ies did  business  in 
Detroit:  Kalamazoo 
Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  J. 
M.  Howard,  agent ; 
^tna  Insurance 
Company.  Henry  S. 
Cole,  agent;  Pro- 
tection Insurance 
Company,  Asher  U. 
Uates,  agent;    Al- 

Company.  Fire- 
men's Insurai 
Company,  a  d 
American  Life  I 
surance  and  Tri 
pany,G.Moti\V 
lams,  agent .  N 
York  Life  Insurai 
and     Trust    Co  n 

Porter,  agent. 

H.  N.  Walk 
succeeded  Asher 
Bates  as  agent 
the  Protection   Insui 

John  Palmer  succeeded  H.  S.  Cole  as  agent  of  tht 
/Etna.  Insurance  Company,  and  continued  to  a  t  as 
agent  until  his  death,  on  jime  28,  1871. 

In  1837  G.  Mott  Williams  advertised  marine 
insurance,  and  the  names  of  Marshall  J.  Bac<  n  ind 
H.  H.  Brown  appear  as  insurance  agents.  On  June 
10,  1844.  notice  was  given  that  Imoks  would  be 
opened  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  I  c  m 
sularFire  and  Marine   Insurance  Company       lU 


proposals  did   not  meet  with  favor,  and  thi^  com- 
pany was  not  organized. 

On  February   I,    1866.  the    Detroit  Fire    and 

Marine  Insurance  Company  was  organized,  with  a 

capital  of  8500,000,  of  which  $150,000  was  paid  in. 

The  first  policy  was  issued  March  14.     The  first 

president    Caleb  Van  Hiisan   was  still  serving  in 

1884     S  W-irner  White  the  first  secretarj   serveil 

until  Man h   ib68  when  hew t:  succeeded  b\  Jame'^ 

J   CUrk      Dur  n^  the  great  tires  in  Mi  h  i,an  anil 

CliLiijo     m     1871, 

the    coi   pa  y    lo.st 

nearh  V72ooo,but 

^  the  directors  cami- 

~  ^  ti  the   resrue   ami 


s  pplied  more  capi- 
tal fullj  mdntan-.- 
ng  the  high  stand- 
nrd  f  the  companv. 
The  Michigan 
Mutual  Life  Insiir- 
anie  Company  <>l 
Detrcit  was  incoi- 
\    rued    July    10 

t  pohcy  ( 
1  til  of  Nov 
f  the  same 


th< 


mpany, 


1037 


ance  law  of  tin 
State  with  a  siib- 
sinbcd  capital  kI 
$150000  ten  pn 
(cnt  of  v^hich  was 
pnd  in  In  1870. 
after  the  passage  of 


g^  that    amtui  t  wii< 

dcp  sited  M  th  tlu 
State  Treasurer.  In 
1S76  the  capital 
stock  was  increascil 
p  id  in  At  the  closi; 
of  1883  the  captd  st(  k  iidsirplus  reached  ihc 
urn  of  8331  1 10  -6  and  iIk  total  a-ssets  amoiinti:<l 
to  «;i-3l8-'86j  The  hr^t  president  John  J. 
Ba^Icv  served  from  1S67  to  i87-'  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jacob  S  I  irrand  John  T  Ligt,eit.  the 
first  sLcreiarv  ser\ed  until  September  1S83,  and 
was  thei  succeeded  \      OKI    oker      The  husi- 


oS'SOOC 


ness     f  th         up  1 1>     s  c  i 
States  of  \ii  higai    Ohi     \\  c 


1  \  irgin 
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and  liidi^ma  U|)  10  1S84  it  had  |>a.id  death  losses 
to  the  amount  of  §968780.  The  total  amounts 
paid  policy  holders  up  to  18S4  amounted  to 
81,869,848.86.  The  company  has  never  had  a 
lawsuit  or  a  contest<:(l  claim,  except  on  non-|;ay- 
ment  of  iircmiums,  save  in  one  instance,  when  the 
beneficiary  murdered  the  in.sured ;  this  was  proven 
in  court,  and  the  case  was  properly  deci<k\l  in  favor 
of  the  company. 

The  Western  Union  Mutual  Life  and  Accident 
Society  of  the  United  States,  with  its  principal 
office  at  Detroit,  was  incorporated  February  17, 
1880,  with  James  L.  Edson  as  president  and  Lyman 
M.  Thayer  as  secretary. 

The  Commercial  Mutual  Association  was  incor- 
porated April  1 ,  18S0,  as  a  hfe  insurance  company,  on 
the  assessment  plan,  with  P.  K.  De  Mill  as  president, 
Wm.  A.  Berry  as  secretary,  and  J.  B.  H.  Uratshaw  as 
treasurer.  In  1882  John  M.Gimn  became  secretary, 
and  S.  R.  \yoolley  was  appointed  actuary.  In  1883 
Albert  Ives  succeeded  Mr.  Itratsliaw  as  treasurer. 
The  Merchants' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  incorjwrated  September  25,  18S0,  and  com- 
menced bti'^iness  October  I.  with  Thomas  Berry  as 


president,  and  A.  T.  Wood  as  manager;  it  was  in 
e.xistence  only  about  a  year. 

The  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  its  principal  office  at  Detroit,  was  incor- 
porated February  8,  1881,  with  a  capital  of  ti^oo.- 
000.  The  first  officers  were:  Francis  Palms, 
president;  Thomas  McGraw,  vice-president;  D. 
Whitney,  Jr.,  treasurer ;  E.  C.  Preston,  secretary. 
All  of  them  were  siill  semng  in  1884. 

The  .Standard  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  May  39.  1 884.  The  ofiicers 
arc;  D.  M.  Ferry,  president;  R.  W.  Gillett,  vice- 
president;  M.  W.  O'Brien,  treasurer;  and  J.  T. 
Patton,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctively  home  companies, 
there  are  scores  of  other  life  and  fire  companies, 
represented  by  vai-ious  agents,  and  doing  an  enor- 
mous business,  and  all  of  thcni  are  snper\'ised  by  a 
State  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  first  provided 
for  in  1870.  In  1865  a  city  ordinance  was  passed 
providing  forata.'t  on  the  premiums  collected  by 
insurance  companies,  and  in  1870.  ^8,052  revenue 
was  obtained  from  this  source.  The  ordinance  was 
repealed  in  1S72, 
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CHAPTER     LXXXII. 


THE   POST-OFFICE  AND  MAILS.— TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES, 


COST- OFFICE  AND   MAILS. 

The  changes  and  the  progress  of  Detroit  can  be 
indicated  in  no  more  interesting  manner  than  by 
noting  the  development  of  mail  facilities  ant!  the 
e  of  postal  matter.  In  the  early  days  uf  the 
it  few  letters  were  written  save  by  the  com- 
mandant and  the  agents  of  the  trading  eompanj-. 
■e  forwarded  by  special  messengers. 


and  the.se  w 


Colonel  Johnson's  diary  of  events  at  Detroit,  under 
date  of  Saturday,  August  12,1761,  hesays.  "  At  nine 
o'clock  at  night  a  York  officer  arrived  at  my  quar- 
ters, express  from  Niagara  in  sixteen  days,  with 
letters  from  General  Amherst." 

On  November  21, 1782,  Colonel  De  Peyster  wrote 
to  Mr.  McLean : 


No  postal  system  worthy  of  note  was  in  operation 
until  the  very  last  years  of  English  rule.  Messen- 
gers were  then  sent,  with  something  of  regnlarity, 
to  and  from  Quebec,  but  letters  written  at  Detroit 
early  in  January,  1791,  did  not  reach  Quebec  until 
the  last  of  March.  Much  the  same  methods  were 
in  use  after  the  surrender.  The  folliiwing  letter 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  facilities  of  those  days  : 


in  1804  the  Cincinnati  route  was  discontinued, 
and  one  from  Cleveland  to  Detroit  established.     In 

181 1  it  took  forty  days  to  bring  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  mail  was  carried  partly  on  horseback 
and  in  \>a.n  by  men  on  foot.     During  the  War  of 

1812  General  Cass  had  occasion  to  pass  over  the 
route  running  through  the  black  swamp,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Toledo.  Here  he  met 
the  mail-carrier,  and,  wishing  to  get  his  dispatches,  he 
cut  open  the  mail-bag,  took  out  his  letters,  and  went 
his  way.  During  the  same  war  the  expedition  of 
(Jeneral  McArthur  to  Burlington  Heights,  Canada, 
was  planned,  and  so  barren  were  the  results  that 
Postmaster  Abb<rtt  was  accused  of  having  given  in- 
formation which  defeated  the  plans.  For  this  reason 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him,  but  it  was 
clearly  proven  that  some  of  McArthur's  own  men 
carelessly  gave  warning  to  the  enemy. 

The  general  condition  of  the  service  during  these 
years  is  indicated  in  several  letters  written  by  Gov- 
ernor Cass  to  the  postmaster-general.  On  IJecem- 
ber  8,  1815,  he  wrote  : 


singular    irrcgularilyi 


•3.  I  lie 


.Manaficld.     He  i 


On 

December 

30. 

1 81 5,  he  wi 

ir.i.,:d  vvilhou 

■ote: 

■  iMsI  Intdi:,;. 
:Ur  from  the 

'war 

Uepatcm;.'at, 

of  Octo 

'b^l^f 

T^^'l 

t  Cle™h 

ind.  Mr. 

.  Abbott 

ilsburah 

IlTn! 

:  forward,  but 

iftci- 

he  hascloKd 
ln<  it  till  the 

the  U1.I 

1  for  thi 
eek.    • 

VT{ 

Bilicitude  Ife. 

,„tl,i«subj«:t 

.    C. 

heriq 

.ali... 

1  than  the  mai 

1,  we  loo 

k  with  e^ 

lgernc» 

/.  >4« 


f,  Q.Af..  /'orl  Minmh. 


The  first  post  road  in  Michigan  was  established 
on  March  3,  i8or.  It  formed  part  of  a  line  from 
Cincinnati  to  Detroit.  As  early  as  October  i,  1802, 
a  regular  mail,  but  probably  only  quarterly,  was  in 
operation,  between  Washington  and  Detroit.  No 
post-office  was  established  here  until  January  i,  T803. 


a  letter  of  May  23,  1 81 7,  he  says  ; 


I  mail  had  'h«eii 
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The  representations  from  General  Cass  pro- 
duced some  improvement,  and  soon  after  the  mail 
from  Washington  arrived,  with  tolerable  regularity, 
once  in  three  weeks.  Another  improvement  was 
made  by  the  introduction  at  Detroit  of  the  traditional 
post-boy's  horn.  Its  use  was  first  suj,'gestecl  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  The  Detroit  Gazette  of 
October  24,  1817.    This  communication  was  as  fol- 

mrsrt.  Shildr>«  anilfie-i,— 


hiin.  Ahnost  every  post-huy  In  Ihu  United  Sialca  w  fumlslied  with 
a  hnm  of  some  descriplioo  tor  that  purpose.  The  writer  of  this 
Ls  saibtfled,  from  hii  personal  B<:quamlaDce  with  Judge  Abbott, 

The  suggestion  was  heeded,  and  thereafter,  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  city,  by  way  of  the  river 
road,  till  lie  reached  the  post-office,  the  sound  of  the 
post-bov's  horn  notified  the  whole  town  of  the 
arrival  of  the  mail.  The  miiil  was  carried  in  ordi- 
nary leather  saddle-bags;  the  carrier  was  a  diminu- 
tive Frenchman,  and  his  "swift-flying  steed,"  as 
symbolized  by  the  seal  of  the  I'ost-ofiice  IJepart- 
menc,  was  a  Canadian  p()ny,  not  greatly  larger  than 
his  rider. 

The  second  post-road  in  the  Territory  was  estalj- 
lished  May  3,  1820.  It  ran  between  Detroit  and 
Mount  Clemens  via  Pontiac.  Routes  were  estab- 
lished to  Saginaw  on  March  3,  1823,  anil  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  Fort  t'.rutiot  on  May  24.  i8:!8.  In  1827 
stages  began  to  run  between  Detroit  and  points  in 
Ohio,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  mails  were  con- 
veyed from  Detroit  on  wheels.  Late  in  1830  pro- 
dsion  was  made  for  a  daily  mail  at  Detroit  from  the 
South  and  East  7iia  Pittsburg;  and  on  Monday, 
January  9.  1831,  the  eastern  mail  arrived,  and  there- 
after mails  arrived  daily. 

On  January  1 1,  1832,  the  following  adv 
appeared  ; 


nd  elme   daily  B 

tdp.H.     TheMcmt 

Sunday  at  7. -..M 

Ann  Arbur  mail 

^  Wednesday  at 

8  1..M.     The  Oakland 

John  Norvell,  P.  M. 

The  provision  for  a  daily  mail  did  not  greatly 
shorten  the  time  of  carrying  from  the  Last,  and  a*^ 
late  as  January.  1836,  it  took  fourteen  days  and 
nights  to  send  a  letter  to  N'cw  York  City.  Upoi- 
one  occasion  H,  N.  Walker,  wiio  had  gone  to  New 
York,  wrote  back  to  Detroit,  and  it  was  twenty- 
eight  days  before  he  received  a  rejjly,  which  w;i-; 
sent  as  soon  as  his  letter  was  received.  This  dcla\ 
was  not  exceptional. 

In  1837  the  mail  arrangements  w'e re  as  folloivsi 

To  and  from  Ann  Arbor  and  Chicago.  c\L-ry 
otherday.  Toand  from  the  East, every  day  during 
season  of  navigation.  To  and  from  QrnmX  Rapids, 
once  a  week.  To  and  from  Mt.  Clemens,  tiirco 
times  a  week.  To  and  from  I'ontiac,  twice  a  week. 
To  and  from  Lapeer,  once  a  week. 

In  December  of  this  year  sixteen  bags  of  mail- 
matter  were  sent  from  Sandusky  overland  to  Detniit 
and  were  twenty-two  days  on  the  road. 

In  1843  it  took  letters  nine  days  to  come  from 
New  York.  Prior  to  November,  1843,  mails  for  tin- 
northwest  were  received  at  Detroit  only  during  i  lie 
season  of  navigation.  After  that  date  Detroit  be- 
came a  distributing  office  for  the  northwest  duriii^f 
all  the  year.  'On  the  completion  of  the  G.  W.  K.  K. 
in  1854  another  important  change  was  made.  Up 
to  that  time  all  the  eastern  malls  arriving  in  winter 
came  around  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Whuii 
the  new  pe     d     h     d  generii 

that  the  m   1    be  d  I         it  w:w 

unlawful  I  1  1      f       1, 1  coun- 

try, a  me       g    f  n  h  1 1        F  b  uar\-  4. 

t8s4.  to  p  f      g         m       1  I       I     .n  th.t 

woidd  all        h     I        g      f    h     n   1  he  new 

road.    Th    1  gr       d       d  gr  at  gain 

was  mad         1  f  I    f    h    m   I 

The  p        g  I  h  ne  h;ili 

ounce  or  I  ss  h         be       a.  f  U   d      law  <ir 

February  79     '  *  rr   d    h    y  mili'^ 

or  less  fo  ts    f    m       rt  y      ilesfn 

eight  ce  f     ti        y  lid      des  fn- 

ten  cents     f  I  u  d    d  h     dred  and 

fifty  mile     f  I  d      I    If  f  om  ono 

hundred      d     f  1      d    d  m  1     f  r  Utccn 

cents;  fr  1      d     I  h     d     I    nd  iifiy 

miles  for  fid  ed  and 

fifty  mil  h       h     d    d       d  fif  y  f      twenty 

cents;  fr  1  h  d  ed  d  fit  y  f  I  undrtil 
and  fifty      I      f  1  d  f  ur  hun- 

dred and  f  f  y  n  I  dp       d    f  nty-fiv^' 

By  la\     f     I      h  99    h  >  rr   d  forty 

miles  or  !        f  h  f  ninety 

miles  fo  f  >  1      dred  and 
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fifty  miles  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  from  one 
liundred  and  fifty  to  tlirec  hundred  miles  for  seven- 
teen cents;  from  tliree  himdred  to  five  hundred 
miles  for  twenty-five  cenis. 

Tiy  law  of  April  9,  1816,  they  were  carried  thirty 
miles  for  six  cents;  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  for 
ten  cents;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  filty 
miles  [or  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  fonr  hundred  miles  for  eighteen  and 
three-quarter  cents ;  aiid  four  hundred  miles  :md 
upwards  for  twenty-five  cents. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence in  the  above  rates  of  postage,  mid  in  these  days 
we  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  was  possible  for  sen- 
sible legislators  to  devise  such  clumsy  and  difficult 
laws.  Apparently  they  cxjiected  every  postmaster 
10  be  a  geographer  and  mathematician  as  well,  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  distances  than  one  person  in 
ten  thousand,  even  now,  possesses.  Many  letters 
weighed  more  than  half  an  ounce,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  was  increased.  The  p<ist;ige  on  a  single 
letter  frequently  reached  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
cents.  Envelopes  in  those  days  were  unknown  and 
unused.  People  could  not  afford  to  pay  postage  on 
the  mere  covering  to  a  letter ;  and  to  fold  a 
letter  properly,  and  so  arrange  it  that  the  wafer 
seal  and  the  direction  would  come  in  the  proper 
place  was  almost  a  test  of  scholarship  and  gentility. 
The  high  rates  of  postage  made  it  necessary  for 
those  who  had  much  to  say  to  use  all  possible  space 
on  the  one  sheet,  and  therefore  many  old  letters 
had  writing  even  underneath  the  seal,  the  loving 
remembrancer  from  Susan  and  Margaret,  Hezekiah 
and  Jonas,  being  crowded  in  at  the  very  wind-up  of 
the  epistle.  Envelopes  were  first  used  in  1 839.  On 
March  3,  1845,  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  let- 
ters going  a  distance  of  less  than  three  hundred 
miles  were  carried  for  five  cents;  for  over  three 
hundred  miles,  ten  cents  was  charged.  The  Act  of 
March  3.  i8;i,  w:is  a  still  greater  boon;  and  from 
tliat  date  the  rate  was  three  cents  for  any  distance 
under  three  thousand  miles.  Akwof  March  3,1883, 
taking  effect  from  Octolwr  i,  reduced  the  jwstage 
on  ordinary  letters  from  three  to  two  cents. 

The  use  of  stamps  is  of  more  modem  date  than 
is  often  reali,ied.  Provision  was  first  made  for  them 
by  law  of  March  3,  1847.  The  date  of  their  first 
use  in  Detroit  is  indicated  in  a  local  item  in  the 
Free  Press  of  August  ifi,  1847.     Itsays: 

fi.Mii  the  Depanmenc,  for  tlw.  [irc]iayiueiil  c.f  poslage.  They  are 
>.f  111"  denominations.  1U-"  a.id  i^ii  euiila,  (iii<l  will  be  a  great  ac- 
cominodation  ta  the  publie.  All  tliat  ha.s  tu  be  donu  la  to  prelin 
one  of  the  little  appenda^i,  and  tha  letter  j-ui!s  direct. 

During  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  18C1,  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  these  sticky  substitutes  for  money 
were  sold  ;it  the  Detroit  office,  and  used  as  chnngc. 


Postal  cards  were  first  sold  in  Detroit  on  May  15, 
1873,  and  there  was  an  immense  rush  to  obtain 
them.  During  1883.  2,8+3,000  were  sold.  The 
total  receipts  for  postage  and  stamps  at  Detroit  in 
1850  were  $18,960;  in  1860,530,487;  in  1870, 
$105,769;  in  r88o,  $227,864;  in  1883,  8311,856. 
The  net  income  from  this  office  in  1883  was  $233,- 
647. 

The  registry  system  «ent  into  operation  under 
law  of  March  3.  1855.  The  plan  includes  the 
giving  of  a  receipt  for  any  package  sent  by  mail. 
The  fee  for  registering  is  ten  cents,  and  the  pack- 
ages are  sejiaratcd  from  all  others,  and  special  care 
taken  that  they  reach  the  proper  person.  During 
1883  over  twenty-three  thousand  letters  and  forty- 
four  thousand  packages  were  receipted  for  at  De- 
Money  orders  were  first  issued  here  on  November 
I,  1864.  The  first  Swiss  order  was  issued  .Septem- 
ber I,  1869;  the  first  British  order,  October  I, 
1871 ;  the  first  German  order,  October  3.  1872  ;  the 
first  Canadian  order,  August  1,  1875  :  and  the  first 
Italian  order  July  i,  1877.  The  charge  for  money 
orders  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  March  3. 
18S3.  was  as  follows ;  On  orders  not  e-^cecding  fif- 
teen dollars,  ten  cents;  o\er  fifteen  dollars  and  not 
exceeding  thirty  dollars,  fifteen  cents;  over  thirty 
dollars  and  not  exceeding  forty  dollars,  twenty 
cents;  over  forty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars,  twenty-five  cents.  The  law  of  1883  pro- 
vided that  within  six  months  the  postmaster-gen- 
era! should  provide  an  engraved  form  for  a  postal 
note,  to  be  filled  out  by  postmasters  with  any  sum 
under  five  dollars,  a  uniform  charge  of  three  cents 
being  made  for  each  note,  which  is  then  sent  in  the 
same  way  as  a  postal  order.  Under  this  law  the 
first  postal  notes  were  issued  at  Detroit  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1S83.  The  same  law  provided  that  amounts 
as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  might  be  sent  in  a 
postal  order,  and  the  following  rates  were  eaab- 
lished.  For  orders  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  eight 
cents;  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  ten  cents;  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars,  fifteen  cents;  from  thirty 
to  forty  dollars,  twenty  cents ;  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars,  twenty-five  cents;  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars, 
thirty  cents ;  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars,  thirty- 
five  cents;  from  seventy  to  eighty  dolkirs,  forty 
cents ;   from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  forty- 

During  the  year  1SS3  there  were  issued  19.878 
orders  on  United  States  oHlces,  909  on  post-offices 
in  Canada,  14.30  payable  in  (Ireat  Britain,  1,574  in 
Germany,  87  in  France,  164  in  Switzerland.  163 
in  Italy,  2  in  Jamaica,  2  in  New  South  Wales.  27  in 
Belgium,  and  I  in  New  Zealand,  A  total  of 
nearly  $52,000  was  sent  to  Europe  from  Detroit, 
$12,90;  to  Canada,  and  $288,72 1  to  various  parts  of 
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the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
received  at  Detroit  97,586  orders  from  oiikes  in  the 
United  States.  2,159  (roni  Canada,  367  from  tireat 
Britain,  583  from  fiermany,  13  (rom  France,  34 
from  Switzerland,  7  from  lialy,  1 1  from  New  Zea- 
land, 2  from  New  South  Wales,  3  from  India,  r 
from  Victoria,  and  20  from  Belgium.  The  total 
amount  received  from  Europe.was  $26,178;  from 
Canada,  131,479;  and  from  offices  in  the  United 
States  about  one  and  one  fourth  million  dollars. 

The  free  delivery  system  was  probably  the  great- 
est convenience  that  has  been  ininxluced.  Prior  to 
its  establishment  tfie  post-office  at  mail  time  was  a 
general  meeting-place,  and  if  the  mail  was  late  or 
unusually  large,  an  hour  was  often  consumed  in 
waiting,  and  by  the  time  the  windows  were  opened 
the  crowd  were  always  ready  to  pnsh  and  struggle, 
and  annoyance  and  delay  resulted. 

The  delivery  by  carriers  began  in  October,  iKd  ;. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  iron  Icii-.r- 
boxes,  placed  on  lamp-posts  and  m  grocer\  diid 
drug  stores,  were  first  used.  In  1879  the>  were  re 
moved  from  the  stores.  Letters  deposited  in  the 
street-boxes  are  collected,  and  letters  and  paperij 
delivered  from  one  to  five  times  a  day  in  each  dis- 
trict. There  are  now  419  boxes  in  use  Since  1870 
the  carriers  on  service  in  the  larger  md  thinly 
settled  districts  have  tieen  provided  with  horses 
There  are  now  four,  and  they  arc  allowed  $'50  per 
year  extra  for  the  keeping  of  their  horses  The 
salary  of  the  carriers  ranges  from  $600  to  $1  000  a 
year.  They  are  appointed  by  the  post  mas  tei 
general  on  nomination  of  the  postmaster  and  ^re 
uniformed  in  gray. 

From  1864  to  1869  there  were  eishteen  corners 
from  1869  to  1871  there  were  twenty  from  1871  to 
1873  there  were  twenty-five.  In  [879  there  \\erp 
thirty-one  employed  ;  In  1880,  thirtj  three  m  1881 
thirty-six;  in  1882.  thirty-eight  ;  and  in  1887  st\tv 
two  of  them  actinij  as  collectors.  During  1803  lht\ 
collected  3,048.091  letters,  and  81^8360  letters 
were  delivered.  Of  postal  cards  986  852  wert  col 
lected,  and  2,295,457  delivered.  A  totil  of  10696 
289  letters  and  postals  were  sent  from  Detioit  The 
salaries  of  the  clerks  range  from  8300  to  $1,500 
yearly.  Tlie  deputy  postmaster  has  a  salary  of 
$2,000,  and  the  postmaster  13,700.  The  whole 
force  connected  with  the  oflice  numbers  128,  and 
the  sum  of  the  yearly  salaries  is  about  $100,000. 

Rotation  has  been  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  post-iifiice.  Where  it  was  kept  under 
the  first  two  postmasters  is  not  known.  Under  Mr. 
Abbott  it  was  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  anti  Woodbridge  Street  in  an 
old  log  building.  Next  to  the  post-oftice  was  Ab- 
bott's store;  then  came  a  storehouse  for  fnrs,  and 
the  block  was  completed  by  a  small  log  hou^e  occu- 


pied by  a  washerwoman.  On  May  10,  1831,  the 
otfice  was  moved  to  a  sm[ill  brick  building  on  tb,- 
south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  just  below  Wayne 
Street,  After  a  few  months,  on  September  7,  1831, 
it  «as  moved  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Jeffer.'^iii 
Avenue  and  Shelby  Street;  im  May  17,  1834,  to  a 
little  wooden  building.  No.  22,  in  die  same  block, 
and  nearer  Cass  Street.  In  April,  1836.  it  was 
moved  to  157  Jeffersim  Avenue,  near  Randolph 
Street.  On  December  3.  1 836,  it  was  about 
being  moved  to  tij  Jefferson  Avenue,  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  Shelby  Street.  Soon  after,  in  1837, 
the  office  was  again  moved,  this  time  to  an  old 
frame  building,  105  Jefferson  Avenue,  where  Ives' 
Bank  is  now  located.  In  May,  1840,  it  was 
moved  to  a  brick  building  farther  west,  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  block.  .About  May  i,  1843, 
the  office  was  transferred  to   the   basement  of   tlic 


St  iiL  builJuig  on  the  southuest  corner  of  Jtftets  n 
\\enue  and  i  nsv\old  Strtel  nou  occupied  bj  tli 
First  \ationd  hank  On  \o\ember  28  1849  n 
M  us  nio\ed  to  the  hrst  floor  of  the  New  Manner 
Church  on  the  northnest  (omcr  of  %\ood\\ir 
Avenue  and  \\  oodbrid.^i;  Street,  thus  returning, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cciitur)-,  very  near  its  <irii.,i- 
iial  situation.  It  remained  in  the  Mariners'  Churcli 
liiitil  the  completion  of  the  United  Slates  Custom 
Mouse  and  I'ost-Ollice  on  the  northwest  comer  nl 
( iriswold  and  Lamed  Streets.  An  appropriation  of 
iJSS.ooo  towards  the  erection  of  this  building  was 
made  August  4.  1854.  Tlie  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  interesting  ceremonies  on  May  18.  1858.  Ih'^ 
building  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  Griswold 
Street  and  sixty  feet  on  Lamed.  The  basement  is 
len  feet  high,  the  first  story  sixteen  feet,  the  second 
seventeen   and  a   half   feet,   and   the   third   twenty 
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feet ;  the  total  height  of  the  bTiiklini;  above  the 
street  is  sixty  feet.  It  was. completed  and  foriiially 
opened  on  January  30,  i860.  The  total  cost  was 
8162,800.  The  basement  and  iirst  story  are  oetii- 
pied  exclusively  for  post-office  ]>urposes.  The  cus- 
toiii-house  offices  and  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  mai'shal,  district  attorney,  and  clerks  of  the 
courts  are  iu  the  second  storj',  and  the  Untied 
States  court -room  and  office  of  tlie  steainbojit 
inspector  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  Larger 
quarters  having  become  necessary,  Congress,  on 
May  25,  1882,  a|>propriated  |6oo,ooo  for  a  new  site 
and  building,  with  ;t  |iroviso  that  if  the  old  site  were 
retained  aud  additional  ground  adjoining  purchased, 
only  $500,000  should  be  expended,  A  government 
commission,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
location,  met  in  the  city  on  Aujfust  15.  1882,  and 
soon  after  re]>orted  in  favor  of  the  old  location. 
During  1882  the  Unitei)  States  purchased  a  lot  lifty 
feet  front  on  I-arned  Street,  lying  next  to  the  gov- 
ernment property,  for  $60,000,  and  an  adjoining  lot 
of  same  size  for  $26,000.  Upon  these  lots  and  the 
old  one  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected.  An  Act  of 
August  7, 1882,  appropriated  $250,00010  commence 
the  work.  Dissatisfaction  being  e.\presscLt  by  many 
citizens  at  the  selection  of  the  old  site,  a  new  com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  it  selected  as  a  site  one 
half  of  the  square  between  Shelby  and  Wayne 
Streets,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Fort  Street 
Subsequently  arrangements  were  made  tor  the  pur- 
chase of  the  eutire  square  at  a  total  cose  of  §400,000. 
An  Act  of  March  3,  1887,  increased  the  appro])ii- 
ation  for  ground  and  building  from  S<>^rOOO  to 

The  names  of  postmasters  and  dates  of  appoint- 
ment are  as  follows :  Frederick  Hates,  appointed 
January  i,  1803;  George  Hoffman,  January  1,  iSj6,- 
James  Abbott,  October  i ,  1 806 ;  John  Norveil,  April 
II,  1831;  Sheldon  McKnight,  June  18,  1836; 
Thomas  Rowland,  March  17.  1843 ;  John  S.  Bagg, 
April  3,  1845:  Aipheus  S.  Williams,  April  5,  1S49; 
Thornton  F.  Brodliead.  April  4.  1853;  Coriieliu' 
O'Flynn,  March  27,  1857;  Henry  N.  Walker,  April 
28,  1859;  Ale.«Lander  W.  liuel,  September  28,  i860 
Wm.  A.  Howard,  March  18,  1861  ;  Hcnrv  Barns 
August  20,  1866;  F.  W.  Swift.  March  18,  186; 
John  H._  Kaple.  March  3,  1875;  George  C,  Codd 
Maich  4,  1879;  A.  W.  Copland.  January  i,  1886. 

It  has  long  been  told,  as  the  joke  of  that  period, 
that  when  John  Non'ell,  who  came  here  from  Penn- 
sylvania with  his  commission  as  |>astmaster  in  his 
pocket,  called  on  Postmaster  Abbott,  he  announcul 
his  name,  and  asked  Mr,  Abbott  if  he  knew  that  he 
was  his  successor.  The  incumbent  of  many  yeans 
looked  at  him,  and  then  said,  '■  Ves,  i  have  heard  of 
you,  and  I  wish  you  were  on  the  Grampian  Hills 
fet'ding  your  fathers  lUx-k."  ; 


TELEGRAPHS   AND  TELEPHONES, 

The  use  of  the  electrical  current  for  telegraph 
])urposes  was  first  illu-strated  in  Detroit  in  1845. 
This  item  then  appeared  in  the  Advertiser  for  Sep- 
tember 23 ; 


subjeci 


tniag  At  the  Presbyteri 


In  the  following  year  and  late  in  the  fall  Mi-,  Ezra 
Cornell,  having  completed  for  Professor  Morse  a 
line  of  telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
with  his  townsman,  J.  J,  Speed,  Jr„  made  a  contract 
with  the  owners  of  the  Morse  patent  to  build  a  line 
from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee,  connecting  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  and  adjacent  to  ihe  lakes. 

Tlie  contract  was  signed  by  Messrs,  Cornel!  and 
Speed,  as  contractors,  and  by  Messrs,  Smith  and 
Vail  as  owners  of  the  patent.  The  last-named 
gentleman  appointed  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Martin  B. 
Wood,  and  Levi  Hnbbel  as  trustees  to  see  that  the 
line  was  built  and  put  in  operation  according  to  the 
specifications.  The  contractors  came  to  Michigan 
in  the  winter  of  1846-1847  to  procure  subscriptions 
in  the  vaiious  towns  on  the  route,  and  selected 
Detroit  as  headquarters. 

It  is  possible  that  the  exhibition  in  Representative 
Hall,  at  the  old  Capitol,  from  July  2  to  ;,  1847,  of 
the  methods  of  telegraphy,  was,  at  least  iti  part, 
under  their  auspices.  The  following  notice  ap- 
peared soon  after : 


nt^.  wnnectlnE  Buffalo  and  Dftmlt,  to 


nxpcclfully  Invitee 


In  the  summer  of  1847  the  trustees  of  this,  the 
Speed  Lint  as  it  was  called,  selected  the  following 
gentlemen  to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  procure 
maten  il  foi  building  the  line  :  Ezra  Cornell,  for 
Section  1  from  Buffalo  10  Cleveland ;  J.  J.  Speed. 
f(  r  SeLtion  2,  from  Cleveland  to  Detroit ;  M.  B. 
\S  ood  for  Section  3,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago;  and 
Mr.  Tillotlson,  for  Section  4,  from  Chicago  to  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  first  wire  on  the  Speed  Line  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  Wood;  it  ran  from  Detroit  to  Ypsilanti,  and 
was  first  used  on  November  29,  1847,  proving  true 
to  its  name  by  being  the  first  line  on  which  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  was  sent  from  Detroit. 

The  office  was  in  the  rear  of  the  second  story  of 
a  buikling  owned  by  Mr.  Newberry,  on  the  northeast 
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corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Cass  Street,  after- 
wards the  Carrison  House,  There  was  no  manager, 
as  such,  but  there  were  plenty  of  instruments  and 
batteries,  and  a  number  of  young  operators  from 
the  East,  vrfio  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  te- 
legraphy on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Line,  or 
its  branches,  were  congregated  at  Detroit  in  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  an  office  when  the  line  was 
fully  opened. 

These  lads,  in  Mr.  Wood's  absence,  had  things 
pretty  mnch  their  own  way,  and  seemed  to  use  all 
their  ingenuity  in  hatching  mischief.  Among  their 
implements  there  was  an  electrical  machine  with 
two  brass  balls,  one  to  be  held  in  each  hand,  and  so 
arranged  that  when  the  current  was  turned  on,  it 
was  impossible  to  let  go  of  the  balls.  One  morning 
a  burly  Irishman  came  in,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
look  at  the  "telegroff"  and  see  her  "wurk."  The 
boys  were  quick  to  see  their  opportunity.  They  put 
the  brass  balls  into  his  hands,  turned  on  a  light 
current,  and  asked  if  he  could  see  it.  "Yis,"  he 
replied,  "she's  wurkin."  A  little  more  electricity 
was  then  applied,  when  the  man  cried  out  "Holdt- 
her,  boys,  holdther!  She's  wurkin  hard.  Och! 
holdther,  I  say.  Be  jabers!  she's  got  me  hard."  A 
stiff  volume  was  then  applied,  and  the  man  began 
to  jump  and  yell,  "Why  don't  ye  holdther?  Oh! 
by  the  Holy  Vargin!  ye. 'II  kill  me  ded."  Just  at 
this  moment  Mr.  Wood  appeared  at  the  door.  The 
boys  dropped  the  connecting  wires  and  ran  for  the 
battery-room,  and  the  delegate  from  the  "  ould  sod  " 
hurried  down  stairs,  muttering  to  himself  that  he 
had  "seen  enough  of  the  domed  telegroff." 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848  the  line  was 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  on  reaching  Chicago 
the  company  organized  by  electing  J.  J.  Speed,  Jr., 
president ;  E.  Cornell,  Anthony  Dudgeon,  Benjamin 
FoUett,  David  S,  Walbridge,  and  J.  B,  Smith, 
directors;  and  James  Haviland,  secretary.  No 
treasurer  was  needed,  for  the  money  received  at  the 
offices  was  paid  out  as  fast  as  received,  and  reported 
to  the  father  of  Mr.  Speed,  who  served  as  book- 
keeper. Mr.  Haviland  was  head  operator  at  Detroit, 
with  Mr.  Wood  as  superintendent  of  construction 
and  repairs  on  the  line.  The  office  was  'Mxhi  moved 
to  a  building  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  ne.Kt  to  the  old 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  Building,  opposite 
Masonic  Hall.  As  early  as  1852  it  was  moved  a 
little  nearer  Griswoid  Street  to  a  two-story  wooden 
building  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Charles 
Root  &  Company's  store.  In  their  new  office  the 
company  was  known  as  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Line. 
C.  E.  Wendell  was  manager  from  1851  to  1856. 

The  O'Reilly  Line,  so  named  after  its  projector, 
Henry  O'Reilly,  was  completed  between  liuffalo  and 
Detroit  on  March  i.  1848,  and  on  that  day  the  first 
dispatch  from  New  York  was  received.     The  office 
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of  this  company  was  onginallv  m  the  serrnl  story 
of  the  then  new  Godfrey  Buildmg  on  Jefferson 
Avenue,  just  below  the  Michigan  E\Lliinge  E.  D. 
Benedict  was  manager 

The  third  line,  known  as  the  Snuw  Lmc,  w:is 
constructed  by  Messr-^  Josi  ih  and  W  lUiam  1 ), 
Snow;   it  ran  to  Chicago   b)      av  of  Mon 

In  1852  there  was  rn  operat  on  a  1  ne  call  i  the 
Northern  Michigan  with  G  L  Lee  as  manaj,Pr 
During  the  years  that  the  lines  retain  d  tl  e  na  e 
of  their  individual  proprietors  the  papers  al  a 
headed  their  telegraph  column  Telegraph  L 
O'Reilly,  Speed,  or  Snow  L  ne  as  the  a  e  n  I 
be.  In  1852  G.  W.  BaFch  as  gene  al  We  e  n 
manager  of  the  O'Reilly  Lne  Tl  s  sane  jear 
the  name  was  changed  to  he  Atla  t  c  Lake  an  I 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Line  and  E  D  Bcned  t 
became  manager  of  the  D  ot  office  In  85 
the  Morse,  House,  O'Reilly,  an  1  \\  ade  L  nes  wee 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Ne  i  \  o  k  an-l 
Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company.  The 
Detroit  office  was  located  on  Jefferson  Avenue  next 
to  the  old  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  Building, 
where  H.  A.  Ncwiand  &  Company's  store  is  now 
located.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1854  Mr.  Speed 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Line  to 
one  ot  the  companies  above  named,  for  $30,000. 
This  caused  an  entire  change  in  the  management. 
The  purchasers  supposed  their  purchase  would  gi\'c 
them  control  of  the  property,  but  they  found  that 
Messrs.  Cornell  and  Wood  owned  a  large  amount 
of  stock,  and  could  control  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  This  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  Rochester  owners  had  to  acquiesce. 
Mr.  Cornell  was  elected  president  and  superintend- 
ent, with  Mr.  Wood  as  treasurer  and  genera!  financial 
agent.  From  this  time  the  company  paid  its  stock- 
holders five  per  cent  dividends,  but  as  there  was  a 
lively  competition  for  business  by  the  other  lines,  the 
capital  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Lines  decreased 
$8,000  per  year.  This  state  of  things  induced  the 
Rochester  owners  to  come  to  Detroit,  and  make  ait 
effort  to  unite  the  companies.  At  a  meeting  held 
here,  the  Rochester  Company  was  represented  by  I. 
R.  Elwood,  H.  Sibley,  and  Samuel  L.  Selden  ;  anil 
the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company  by  E.  Cornell,  M. 
B,  Wood,  and  J.  M.  Howard.  The  meeting  resulted 
in  cutting  dovm  the  capital  stock  of  the  Rochester 
Company  from  $450,000  to  8350,000,  and  raising 
the  Erie  and  Michigan  stock  from  $117,000  to 
Jr5o,ooo,  making  a  total  capital  of  $500,000,  and 
consolidating  all  the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  west  of 
Buffalo  in  which  the  Rochester  Company  had  any 
interest.  The  organization  was  called  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  was  fully  orgnjiized 
on  April  4.  1856. 

The  office  was  now  removed  to  5a  Griswoid  Street, 
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About  1861  it  was  moved  to  66  Griswold,  and  in 
1872  was  again  removed  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Griswold  and  Congress  Streets.  Mr.  lialch  acted 
as  general  manager  until  1865,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colin  p-oji,  and  he  by  C.  Corbet  in  1870. 

On  July  16,  1857,  the  first  telegraph  cable  was 
laid  across  Detroit  Kiver.  It  was  a  piece  of  the 
cable  originally  intended  to  be  used  at  Newfoand- 
land,  and  was  the  first  really  successful  submarine 
telejjraph  cable  laid  in  any  waters. 

In  1880  the  Western  Union  had  one  cable  cross- 
ing; the  river  with  seven  conductors,  and  two  cables 
with  three  conductors  each.  The  Atlantic  and 
I'acific  Company  had  one  cable,  and  the  American 
Union  Company  two  cables  at  this  point.  On 
August  5,1858,  the  news  that  the  Atlantic  cable 
had  been  successfully  laid  called  forth  impromptu 
and  noisy  demonstrations.  The  telegraph  office 
was  illuminated,  and  the  streets  were  brilliant 
with  bonfires.  This  first  report  was  untrue, 
but  on  August  16  following,  at  9.30  i'.  ^!., 
the  arrival  of  a  icHn^i/i' dispatch  from  the  Oueen 
was  duly  announced,  and  immediately  the  bells 
rang,  the  people  gathered,  and  bonfires  were  built. 
On  the  next  day  preparations  were  made  for  a  dis- 
play in  the  evening.  Accordingly,  at  8  1'.  M,,  guns 
were  fired,  and  for  an  hour  all  the  bells  were  rung, 
many  buildings  were  illuminated,  a  torchlight  pro 
cession  paraded,  and  innumerable  bonfires  told  of 
the  general  joy.  Indeed,  it  was  joy  run  wild  ;  staid 
old  citizens  acted  like  school-boys,  and  all  through 
the  city,  shouts  and  singing  filled  the  air.  I'robably 
no  other  occasion  was  more  hilariously  celebrated 
in  Detroit. 

In  1863  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company 
built  its  line  in  Michigan.  It  extended  along  the  I 
&  P.  M.  R.  R.  to  Saginaw,  and  ran  also  to  IV  rt 
Huron  and  Toledo.  It  was  consolidated  with  the 
Western  Union  in  1866. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Line  was  built  from 
Toledo  to  Detroit  in  1868,  and  opened  in  Novem- 
ber. The  office  was  established  at  39  Woodward 
Avenue.  In  1872  the  office  was  moved  to  64  Gris- 
wold Street.  After  1876  it  was  located  at  94  Gris- 
wold Street.  The  managershavebeen:  1869-1870. 
George  Famsworth ;  1871.  E.  B.  Beecher;  1872,  C. 
J.  Ryan;   1873-1881,  F.  W.  Garnsey. 

The  office  of  the  American  Union  Line  was 
established  at  Detroit  on  January  15,  1880,  in  the 
basement  of  the  First  National  Bank.  G.  \V.  Lloyd 
as  manager.  In  February,  1881.  all  of  the  telegrajih 
companies  then  represented  in  Detroit  were  consoli- 
dated, and  on  April  1,  the  office  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Line  was  discontinued.  During  the 
summer  o(  t88i  the  Mutual  Union  Com|>any  began 
to  build  its  line  in  Michigan,  and  its  Detroit  office 
was  opened  on   February  6,    1882,   with  George 


Farnsworth  as  manager.  In  [S83  It  was  sold  to 
the  Western  Union,  and  on  July  1  the  office  at 
Detroit  was  closed.  The  Bankers  and  Merchants' 
Telegraph  Line  opened  its  Detroit  oftice  in  May, 
1884,  with  George  F.  Singleton  as  manager.  The 
line  cientually  went  into  the  hands  of  George  Farns- 
worth as  receiver,  was  reorganized  as  the  United 
Lines  Company,  and  opened  an  office  in  Detroit  on 
August  14,  1885.  In  1883  a  competing  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Michigan  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  was  organized,  which  built  lines  to  various 
points  in  Michigan.  The  office  in  Detroit  was 
opened  February  15,  1884,  with  George  Farnsworth 
as  manager. 

In  the  way  of  teltgraphic  facilities  an  important 
and  exceedingly  useful  advance  was  made  by  the 
establishment  of  the  d'strit't  telegraph  system.  The 
company  was  organized,  in  l!)etroit,  on  November 
8,  1875,  went  into  operation  November  27,  and  by 
the  first  of  January,  1876.  was  fully  established. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  fi.'^ed  at 
$50,000.  and  it  was  officered  as  follows:  G.  W. 
Balch.  president ;  James  McMillan,  vice-president ; 
S.  D.  Elwood,  treasurer;  J,  W.  Mackenzie,  super- 
intendent. In  January.  187S,  W.A.Jackson  became 
superintendent. 

The  apparatus  supplied  by  the  company  to  sub- 
scribers consists  of  a  small  box  about  four  by 
sit  mchei  in  size,  connected  by  a  wire  with  the 
office  of  the  company,  and  so  arranged  that  by 
simply  turning  a  crank  a  given  number  of  times  for 
each  one  of  four  signals,  a  signal  is  conveyed  to 
the  office  of  the  company,  and  a  messenger-boy 
instantly  summoned  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  city;  a 
policeman  called,  if  there  are  burglars  or  suspicious 
characters  around ;  or,  subscribers  having  previ- 
ously furnished  the  office  with  the  name  of  their 
physician,  he  can  be  summoned  from  the  office. 
The  fourth  signal  is  used  in  case  of  fire.  The 
company  employs  a  large  number  of  Iwys  and  men, 
and  there  are  always  some  of  them  on  duty.  The 
growth  of  the  service  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on 
January  I,  1876,  seven  messengers  were  employed ; 
January  I,  1877,  twenty;  January  i,  1878,  forty; 
January  I,  1879,  fifty;  in  1883  sixty  were  employed. 
The  charges  for  the  services  of  the  messengers 
are:  For  one  hour,  2 5  cents;   50  minutes,  25  cents; 
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The  messengers  may  be  employed  to  distribute 
circulars  and  notices  of  every  kind.  When  desired 
by  subscribers  employing  a  night  watchman,  the 
company  arrange  a  signal  and  wire,  so  that,  as 
often  as  may  be  required,  the  watchman  can  send  a 
sig-nal  to  the  office,  thus  insuring  his  faithfulness 
and  attention.  A  scaled  report  of  the  signals  re- 
ceived is  delivered  to  the  employer  every  morning. 
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The  rent  ot  the  apparatus,  not  including  the  charge 
for  messengers,  is  $1.50  per  month.  The  popularity 
of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1876  one  hundred  boxes  were  in  use;  in  1877.  two 
hundred;  in  1878  and  1S79,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  On  the  first  of  January.  1880,  the 
number  had  declined  to  three  hundred  because  of 
the  increased  use  of  the  telephone,  and  now  there 
are  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

The  discovery  of  the  telephone  began  to  attract 
attention  early  in  iS??,  The  instrument  was  first 
exhibited  in  Detroit  on  March  6  of  that  year,  at 
the  Detroit  Club  Rooms,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
C.  Kellogg.  Communication  was  had  with  Chicago, 
and  a  musical  performance  there  was  distinctly 
heard  in  Detroit.  On  August  15,  1878,  the  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Construction  Company  began 
to  supply  telephones,  acting  in  connection  with  the 
District  Telegraph  Company.     The  annual  charge 


for  telephones  for  business  purposes  is  $60;  fur 
ordinary  professional  and  residence  use,  I50.  In 
1879  the  company  had  '"  operation  three  hundred 
'telephones  and  twenty-two  private  lines,  fn  1887 
the  number  had  grown  to  twenty-six  hundred,  ^md 
there  were  besides  seven  hundrcdand  twenty  private 
r  es  The  un  be  i  as  la  gely  increased  since  that 
d^te  F  b     a         88     the  company  established 

publ  tele  1  o  e  s  a  ons  in  various  parts  uf  the 
ty  it  1  at  Cl  ese  stat  o  S  ten  cents  is  charged  foi 
telepho  c  CO  n  n  cat  on  This  same  year,  on 
Ja  irv  tl  e  btate  telephone  system  went  into 
open  on  ad  ow  about  two  hundred  cities  and 
villages  of  Michigan  are  connected  by  telephone. 
The  office  of  the  company  was  originally  located  at 
135  Griswold  Street:  in  October,  1877,  it  was  moved 
to  15  Congress  Street  West;  and  on  September  [, 
1880,  to  the  Newberry  and  McMillan  Building, 
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JOURNEYING.-TRANSPOKTATION   FACILITIES.- EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 


Ir  has  been  said  lh;it  tho  first  horses  at  TJetroit 
were  brought  from  Fort  Duquesni;,  nuw  Pittsbiiri;li. 
after  the  defeat  of  C.eneral  IJraddoL-k  in  1755. 
There  were  undoubtedly  some  here  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  for  horses  were  brought  to  Quebec  in 
166";.  and  in  Cadillac's  grant  of  land  to  Josei>h 
Parent,  in  1708,  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  he 
ivas  to  shoe  Cadillac's  horses.  There  were  but  very 
few  horses,  however,  for  general  use,  and  until  about 
1840  their  place  was  largely  supplied  by  the  little 
French  ponies  which  roamed  at  large  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  town.  These  were  branded  on  the 
shoulder  with  their  owner's  initials,  and  when  wanted 
were  caught  and  broken.  They  received  little 
care,  and  lived  by  foraging,  yet  they  were  generally 
in  good  condition.  If  a  barrel  of  salt  was  left  out- 
side of  a  store  over  night,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hnd  that  it  had  been  gnawed  through  or  broken, 
md  oftentimes  the  citizens  were  awakened  from 
skep  bj  the  clatter  of  the  ponies'  h(K)fs  as  they  gal- 
loped through  the  streets.  They  were  very  hardy, 
ind  under  the  saddle  have  been  known  to  travel 
sutv  miles  a  day  for  ten  successive  days. 

Supplies  for  the  army,  from  about  1760,  were 
occasionally  brought  part  way  by  land  from  Niagara 
uith  ox-teams,  accompanied  by  an  overseer  on  horse- 
back 

Early  in  the  century  a  common  mode  of  traveling, 
when  there  was  but  one  horse  for  two  or  more  [>er- 
sons,  was  known  as  the  "ride  and  tie"  method. 
One  per.son  wonld  take  the  horse  and  ride  on  a  few 
miles,  then  tie  the  horse  and  proceed  on  foot.  The 
next  one  of  the  party  coming  np  would  take  the 
'lorse.  ride  a  few  miles  ahead  of  the  first  person, 
and  again  tie  the  horse  to  a  tree.  Journeys  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  were  performed  In  this  maimer. 
Uuring  this  period  Indian  trails  and  bridle-paths 
constituted  almost  the  only  semblance  of  roads, 
hence  horseback  riding  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
only  possible  method  of  land  travel,  and  with 
swamps  to  wade  and  streams  to  ford  the  method 
was  slow  indeed. 
On  October  16, 1796,  John  Wilkins,  ()uart< 


general  of  the  « 


e  from  Pittsburgh 


"James  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War,  that  he 
arrived  there  on  the  14th,  having  left  Detroit  on 


4th.  The  Detroit  Gazette  for  December  13,  1825, 
says ;  '■  ( ;o\'ernor  Cass  left  this  city  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  was  escorted 
out  of  town  by  a  large  company  of  citizens  on 
horseback."  On  June  20,  1826.  the  following  item 
appeared  ;  "  Major  Forsyth,  who  returned  from  the 
city  of  Washington  last  week,  performed  the 
journey  to  that  city  and  back  in  eighteen  days.  We 
believe  the  journey  has  never  before  been  performed 
in  so  short  a  time."  On  September  25,  1S28,  it  was 
stated  as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  John  Palmer  had 
just  made  a  trip  to  New  York  in  (our  days  and 
fifteen  hours  ;  the  ordinary  time  was  six  days  and 
nine  houi-s.  When  Major  John  liiddle  went  to 
Washington  as  the  territorial  delegate,  in  the  fall 
of  1829,  he  wrote  back  on  December  7  saying  ;  "I 
arrived  here  last  night  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey  of  upwards  one  thousand  miles,  nine  hun- 
dred of  which  1  performed  on  horseback."  Travel 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  was  not  possible  until 
the  military  roads  to  Chicago  and  Fort  Gratiot  were 
opened. 

For  short  distances,  from  the  days  of  Cadillac 
until  r83o,  the  low,  two-wheeled  French  carts  were 
almost  the  only  land  carriages  used  by  any  one. 
They  were  cushioned  with  hay  or  robes,  according 
to  the  ability  of  their  owners,  and  ladies  of  the 
highest  social  standing  made  their  calls  or  went  to 
church  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  these  primitive 
vehicles.  A  row  of  them  in  front  of  the  churches 
or  the  council -house  was  no  uncommon  sight. 
In  1815.  Governor  Cass  brought  his  family  from 
Ohio  to  Detroit  in  a  carriage,  but  as  the  country  was 
very  poor,  and  the  wealthiest  in  only  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, any  attempt  at  display  was  seldom 
made.  The  carriage,  therefore,  was  used  only  on 
rare  occasions,  and  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  McKin- 
stry  for  use  as  a  hack. 

AlMut  1834  Major  Larned  procured  a  two- 
seated  carriage,  and  the  same  year  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge procured  of  Joseph  Clapp,  of  Pittsford, 
Mass.,  a  single  carriage.  It  was  so  much  admired 
by  Mrs.  Antoine  Beaubien  that  she  ordered  a  dupli- 
cate. E,  A.  Brush  and  A.  T.  McReynoIds  also 
ordered  carriages  about  the  same  time.  At  present 
hundreds  of  carriages  and  landaus  are  kept  by  pri- 
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vate  persons  for  their  own  use  and  pleasure. 
1822  the  only  four-wheeled  wagon  in  the  city 
owned  by  Judge  Sibley,  and  it  was  in  cons 
requisition  among  his  less  fortunate  neighbors :  even 
Governor  Cass  frequently  solicited  the  loan  of  it, 
saying  to  his  old  French  servant,  "Pierre,  go  up  to 
Judge  Sibley,  and  tell  him  if  lie  is  not  using  his 
wagon  to-day  I  should  like  to  borrow  it;"  and  as 
Pierre  started  off  he  would  sometimes  call  after  hmi 
and  say,  "Come  back,  Pierre!  Tell  Judge  Sibley 
that  I  am  going  to  get  a  wagon  made,  and  after 
that  I  will  neither  bi)rrow  nor  lend." 

The  first  public  stage  from  Detroit  left  for  Mt. 
Clemens  on  the  arri\-al  of  the  steamboat  in  June, 
i8zz.  In  1827  stages  commenced  to  run  between 
this  city  and  Ohio.  On  February  16,  1830,  a  stage 
was  advertised  to  go  from  Sandwich  to  Niagara, 
three  times  a  week,  the  journey  to  be  made  in  four 
days  for  live  cents  a  mile.  In  this  year  a  line  of 
post-coaches  ran  from  here  to  Ypsilanti.  Ann  Arbor, 
and  Tecumseh.  The  following  Stage  Regulations 
were  advertised  in  1832: 


The  Sandusky  Line,  pass 
eaves  the  Hotel  ei-eiy  oven 
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him  in  their  ownership.  Banks  had  a  barber-shop 
on  tlie  northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
(iriswold  Street.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
cabs  a  space  near  the  corner  had  been  paved  with 
hexagonal  blocks  of  wood,  and  he  advertised  that 
his  hacks  would  be  found  there.  A  city  license  oi 
$5.00  a  year  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  each  hack, 
and  drivers  pay  a  license  of  fti.oo.  The  following 
charges  are  allowed  by  law :  Fifty  cents  for  one 
person  anywhere  in  city  limits;  children  under  ten. 
not  more  than  two  at  a  time,  twenty-five  cents; 
each  trunk  or  bundle  weighing  less  than  fifty  pounds 
is  carried  free  ;  for  those  weighing  over  fifty  pounds, 
the  legal  charge  is  fifteen  cents.  Hacks  by  the 
hour  are  allowed  S'-So  £<"■  ^^^^  hour,  $1.00  after 
for  one  person,  and  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  for 
each  additional  person ;  between  the  hours  of  Ii  P  M. 
and  s  A.  M.,  one  half  more  may  be  charged.  A  suign^ 
person  has  a  right  to  demand  conveyance,  at  these 
rates,  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  a  regul.ir 
line  of  street-omnibuses  was  made  in  May,  l8j?. 
The  following  newspaper  item  gives  details  of  the 
enterprise : 


week  during  Ihe  winKt  seaimn.    A 

Ypsilanti  inimtdiaiely  after  its  arrival,  [ur  Ann  Atlxir,  JackMm- 

Plymouth,  and  Panama,  leaves  the  Hotel  th,e.  times  a  week. 

The  Pontiai  Line  leaves  daily  ;  and  a  branch,  three  limes  a 
week  pa'isesthranghKochewer,  Stony  Creek,  and  Romeo.  And 
alM.  a  line  to  Mount  Clemens  three  limes  a  «eek.  A  daily  e^itra 
will  also  leave  the  Hotel  for  Ypsilanti  at  twelve  o'clock.    As 


This  line  was  not  well  patronized,  and  soon 
ceased.  Three  years  later  the  papers  gave  thi^ 
notice  of  a  new  effort  of  the  same  character : 


On  May  30,  1834,  this  item  appeared  in  a  Detroit 
daily: 


In  1837  stages  ran  from  Detroit  as  far  west  as 
Chicago,  east  to  Buffalo,  and  norih  to  Flint.  The 
time  to  Chicago  was  four  and  a  half  days. 

The  increasing  extension  of  railroad  lines  con- 
stantly lessened  the  number  of  stage  routes,  and 
since  1873  no  regular  stages  have  been  run  from 
the  city. 

The  first  public  carriages  were  the  two-wheeled 
cabs.  !n  1845  two  of  these  were  procured  by 
a  man  named  Robert  Banks.— Henry  Jackson, 
James  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Woods  being  associated  with 


The  line  went  into  operation  on  Jefferson  Avenue 
on  April  30,  1 8  so,  and  soon  after  on  Woodward 
Avenue,  but  like  its  predecessor  was  short-lived. 
Another  interval  of  three  years  passed,  and  in  1853 
an  omnibus  line  was  established  by  William  Steven-, 
from  Cleveland.  This  line  was  composed  of  I  c 
vehicles  which  had  previously  run  to  and  from  the 
hotels.  It  was  sold  after  two  years  to  A.  J.  Farmra' ; 
after  three  or  four  years,  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  fina  ly 
to  Thomas  Cojt.  Mr.  Cox  was  succeeded  by  tin: 
present  omnibus  company,  composed  of  Messrs.  I-. 
Ferguson  and  George  Hendrie.  Their  office  ami 
stables  are  on  Larned  Street  near  First.  Ihey  nm 
twenty  omnibuses  and  baggage  wagons  and  two 
Herdic  coaches,  and  charge  two  shillings  for  pas- 
sengers, and  the  same  for  ordinary  baggage.  Tbi: 
office  is  open  day  and  night,  and  their  train-ag^nt'' 
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meet  every  passenger  train  coming  to  Detroit,  at  the 
Junctions,  and  arrange  for  the  convej'ing  of  passen- 
gers or  baggage  to  any  part  of  the  city.  The 
system  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan, 
under  which  each  hotel  sustained  its  own  'bus  and 
baggage- wagon,  the  drivers,  a  motley  crew,  literally 
seizing  upon  the  travelers  who  came  within  their 
reach,  while  their  cries  made  a  bedlam  of  the  depots 
and  steamboat  landings. 

The  Omnibus  Company  aiso  oi\n  and  ruu  the 
coupes  formerly  managed  by  the  Detroit  CarrLa^i, 
and  Express  Company,  These  coupes  were  intro 
duced  on  April  17,  1878,  and  the  property  was  sold 
to  the  above-named  company  in  July,  JS83 

TRANSPORTATION  FACM.lTTr-, 
The  English  made  much  more  of  Detroit  than 
their  predecessors  had  done.  Under  the  French  it 
was  chiefly  a  military  post  for  the  region  rmmedi- 
atelyarouad  it;  and  as  tliere  were  other  French 
establishments  north  and  west,  the  gooils  (or  the 
Indian  trade  and  the  army  were  divided  among 
them.  Transportation  from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  in 
1702,  was  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  one  hundred- 
weight. Under  English  rule  Detroit  was  the  extreme 
western  post,  became  the  center  of  all  operations  in 
the  West,  and  enormous  quantities  of  goods  were 
gathered  here.  This  resulted  in  supplementing 
the  birch-bark  canoes  with  numerous  vessels,  all 
of  which  were  owned  by  His  Majesty.  Even  the 
goods  of  private  traders  were  transported  in  the 
king's  ships,  and  in  1780  the  rate  from  Niagara  to 
Detroit  was  ^1  per  barrel.  The  same  vessels  were 
used  until  1796.  when  some  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred, to  private  parties,  and  with  other  craft  they 
continued  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  goods  from  the  East,  In  1815 
the  price  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  was 
■^5  00  per  barrel.  The  only  competitors  of  the 
'aihng  vessels  were  the  pack-horses,  which  were 
much  used  especially  in  conveying  government 
stores  The  Detroit  Gazette  for  December  26,  1817, 
''ays  1  his  week  a  number  of  pack-horses,  laden 
with  shoes  for  the  troops  at  Green  Bay,  started  on 
an  expedition  through  the  wilderness  for  that  post." 
in  1818  steamboats  made  their  appearance,  and  on 
February  27  Charles  Smith,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
gave  notice  in  the  Gazette  that  he  had  completed 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  the  East  to  the  upper  lakes,  and  guaranteed 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  packages  of  ordinary 
size  from  New  York  to  Detroit  should  in  no  case 
exceed  84.50  per  hundredweight. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo  In 
i*i25  w'as  a  notable  event  in  the  progress  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  freights  were  greatly  reduced 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened.     The  Detroit  Gazette  for 
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December  5  says:  ■■\Ve  can  now  go  from  Detroit 
to  New  York  in  five  and  a  half  days.  Before  the 
war  it  look  at  least  two  months  or  more."  The 
opening  of  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  fall  of  1831 
was  also  of  great  advantage. 

During  this  period  the  scarcity  of  roads  of  any 
kind  in  Michigan,  and  the  condition  of  those  that  did 
e-iist  made  all  transportation  to  or  from  the  interior 
e\Leedingh  difficult  and  ex|>ensive.  In  order  in  part 
to  ob  ate  the  difficulty,  in  August,  1833,  a  sub- 
scr  pt  on  w  as  raised  in  Ypsiianti,  and  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  the  Lxperinient.  was  built  to  navigate  the 
Huroi  River,  The  following,  from  the  Detroit 
lournal  and  Advertiser  of  Mayai,  1834.  tells  of  the 
progress  of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  hopes  it 

NAVIOAIION  FROM  DETROIT  TO  VPSII.ANTI. 

Lji51»ci-k  a  bMlamved  In  Ihis  pluce  from  Ypsiknti  iiitha 

luad  of  flour  tonaiHing  ol  onu  hundred  and   tn-f  nly-five  bamla, 

the  cnlfre  distance  being  performed  in  Ihiny.sii  hour?.    This  » 

(lunr  nas  broufht  here  al  an  eipenae  of  about  thitty-eighl  cenla 

seventy-live  cents.    After  the  slight  impediments  to  the  naviga- 

il  is  ascertained  by  competent  and  well  judginK  individuals  that 
by  eipendin;,'  a  trifling  «uni  of  money,  the  Huron  River  may  be 
rt'iidered  navigable  as  far  as  Ypsiianti  or  Ann  Arbor  for  steam- 
l»>ats  of  from  thirty  to  forty-live  cons.    The  result  of  this  adven- 

dcrahle  portion  of  V" 
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These  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  there 
was  not  enough  business  to  make  the  project  remu- 
nerative ;  after  tliree  trips  the  boat  was  sold,  and 
finally,  with  all  the  bright  anticipations  that  once 
clustered  about  it,  was  stranded  on  the  banks  near 
Dearborn. 

The  next  venture  was  made  by  the  State,  and 
was  much  more  cosily  and  extensive.  The  crowds 
of  emigrants  that  came  by  every  steamer,  the  new 
settlements  they  built  up  all  over  the  State,  the  press- 
ing need  thus  caused  for  more  easy  and  rapid  transit 
through  the  interior,  and  the  rejoicing  of  all  parties 
over  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  caused 
the  Legislature  to  act  like  one  who,  youthful  and 
inexperienced,  has  suddenly  become  heir  to  an  Im- 
mense estate.  In  the  month  of  March.  1837,  was 
passed,  not  only  the  notorious  Wildcat  Banking  Law, 
but  also  a  law  providing  for  borrowing  on  the  bonds 
of  the  State  the  enormous  amount  of  65,000,000, 
to  be  expended  in  internal  improvements' titlder  the 
direction  of  seven  commissioners.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  improvements  undertaken  reached  the 
sum  of  nearly  $8,000,000;  these  included  four  rail- 
roads, three  canals,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  St.  Joseph  Rivers,  and  ap- 
propriations were  actually  made  for  the  roads  and 
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canals,  and  for  two  of  the  rivers.  All  of  the  rail- 
roads and  canals  were  to  be  built  and  operated 
solely  by  the  State.  The  roads  were  named  the 
"Southern,"  from  Monroe  to  New  Buffalo,  the 
•'  Northern,"  from  Port  Huron  to  Grand  Rapids,  the 
"Central,"  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
"Havre  Branch,"  from  Havre,  in  Monroe  County, 
to  the  Ohio  State  line.  Of  the  canals,  the  "  Clinton 
and  Kalamazoo  "  was  to  extend  from  Mt,  Clemens 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  on  Lake  Michigan, 
the  "  Saginaw  or  Northern,"  from  tlie  forks  of  Bad 
River  to  Maple  River,  and  the  "  St.  Mary's "  was 
designed  to  avoid  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
In  addition  to  these,  a  legion  of  private  railroad 
and  canal  companies  were  incorporated,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  every  four  corners 
with  both  a  railroad  and  a  canal.  Among  the 
other  railroad  projects  that  sprang  up  in  the  Hush 
times  of  183410  1837  was  the  Shelby  and  Detroit 
Railroad  Company,  designed  to  run  between  Detroit 
and  Utica.  It  was  incorporated  on  March  7,  1834, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  in  September.  1839, 
it  was  in  operation  from  Utica  to  within  live  miles  of 
the  Gratiot  Road.  The  ears  were  drawn  by  horses, 
and  connecting  stages  at  the  end  of  the  rails  carried 
passengers  to  Detroit.  In  1844  the  company  ceased 
to  operate  the  road,  and  on  March  J  8,  1848,  the 
Legislature  changed  the  name  to  Detroit.  Romeo, 
&  Port  Huron  Railroad  ;  but  the  new  name  did  not 
give  it  new  life,  and  it  is  either  dead  or  sleeping. 
The  most  of  these  projects  were  actually  needed 
about  as  much  as  the  banks  which  kept  them  coiiv 
pany.  The  railroads  built  by  the  State  are  else- 
where described.  Upoii  the  canals  and  river  im- 
provements over  83,000,000  were  expended,  but  no 
one  of  these  public  works  was  brought  to  completion. 
The  embankments  of  several  of  these  works  look 
like  Indian  mounds,  and  remain  to  this  day  as  relics 
of  the  dead  past  and  departed  glory. 

Other  railroads,  both  State  and  private,  were 
gradually  pushed  to  completion,  and  communication 
with  the  West  established.  The  completion  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
in  1842,  and  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  fromi^ew 
York  City  direct  to  Buffalo,  in  1851,  vtry  nearly 
solved  the  question  of  rapid  transit  to  and  from  the 
East ;  and  the  completion  of  the  Great  Western 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit,  in  1854,  fully  met 
the  Deeds  of  the  public. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  trade  with  the  Lake  Superior 
region  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal, 

At  the  present  time  fast  freight  arrives  from  Balti- 
more in  from  one  and  one  half  to  two  days.  The 
gain  in  time  since  1836  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  on 
February  1 5  of  that  year,  G,  R.  Lillibridge  advertised 
in  the  Detroit  papers,  as  a  remarkable  event,  that  lie 


had  for  sale  ousters  «huh  ha  I  just  arrived  only 
twenty  days  from  Baltimore 

Nearlv  all  of  the  freight  from  the  Last  a.  now 
consigned  by  -some  one  of  the  fren,ht  Imcs  which 
operate  on  the  various  rottds  These  companies 
own  and  lease  many  thousands  of  £ri.i5,ht  Lars  and 
by  contrai  t  with  the  railroad  companies  ha\e  their 
cars  or  freight  transported  at  special  rates  o  1  fat, 
trams  Some  one  line  uvu  ill\  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  mam  traffic  of  eai  h  roid  and  the  companies  by 
agreement  amonj,  themselves  and  with  the  rail 
roads  from  time  to  time  arrange  the  rates  ind 
classifications  of  freights 

The  crossing  of  the  river  at  Detroit  has  al way 
been  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  railroad  com 
panics  and  prior  10  1867  the  deh\  involved  in  the 
handling  and  transferring  of  freight  to  and  from  the 
boats  greatly  increased  the  expense  of  its  earn  igt 
railroad  ferries  were  built  to  crush  the  ue  in  uinttr 


Railhoad  FiiHRv  Dock. 

but  the  handling  of  packages  was  tedious  and  expen- 
sive work.  On  January  i,  1867,  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  inaugurated  the  plan  of  carrying  the  cars 
themselves  across  the  river  on  boats  built  for  thi' 
purpose.  The  Great  Western  was  the  first  of  thcsi- 
boats.  She  was  built  in  England,  at  a  cost  of 
8190.000  in  gold,  was  sent  over  in  parts,  and  pui 
together  at  Windsor.  She  carries  fourteen  freighi 
cars.  Of  the  five  other  boats  since  added,  the 
Transit  carries  ten,  the  Michigan  sixteen,  the  Trans- 
fer eighteen,  the  Transport  twenty-one,  and  the 
Trenton  eight. 

On  the  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  tracks 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  admit  of  tht- 
cars  passing  directly  from  the  boats  to  the  railroad- 
The  boats  transfer  about  15.000  passenger-cars  ami 
400,000  freight-cars  yearly.    Even  these  facilities  are 
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not  fully  satisfactory,  and  earlj'  in  [871  the  question 
of  tunneling  the  river  began  to  be  publicly  agitated, 
and  on  May  11.  187J,  James  ?",  Joy  applied  to  the 
Common  Council  for  the  use  of  portions  of  certain 
streets  for  approaches  to  a  proposed  tunnel.  Some 
of  the  citizens  protested,  but  on  August  i  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  which  favored  the  project.  On 
September  14  arrangements  were  made  to  break 
ground  for  the  main  shaft  of  the  tunnel  in  the  yard 
of  the  D.  &  M.  R,  R.,  op|5osile  St.  Antoine  Street, 
near  the  present  Railroad  Ferry  Slip.  On  January 
31, 1872,  the  shaft  was  finished  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river.  The  depth  of  the  masonry  was  ojie  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  the  upper  portion  of  eighty-nine 
feet  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  sixteen-inch 
walls.  The  lower  twenty-five  feet  was  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  with  twelve-Inch  walls.  The  work  of  exca- 
vating the  drainage  drift  or  tuimel  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  then  begun,' but  in  1873,  after  digging 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued There  was  said  to  be  too  much  sulphur 
and  quicksand  to  venture  further.  The  question  of 
bridging  the  river  was  next  agitated.  The  vessel 
owners  strenuously  opposed  this  measure,  and 
both  parties  began  to  marshal  their  forces.  On 
Apnl  7  1874,  a  meeting  of  residents  of  various 
parts  of  the  State  was  held  in  Detroit  to  consider 
the  "Jubjett,  and  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  bridge 
were  adopted.  One  week  later,  on  April  15,  the 
\e^iel  ovners  rallied  at  Young  Men's  Htll  and 
passed  resolutions  favoring  a  tunnel.  After  these 
two  meetings  interest  in  the  subject  seemed  to 
flag 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1879  it  nas  an- 
nuunced  that  a  tunnel  was  to  be  built  at  Grosse 
Isle  where  the  Canada  Southern  crossed  the  nver 
and  work  was  begun  on  April  21,  This  auakened 
the  business  and  railroad  men  of  Detroit  and  their 
eastern  friends,  and  a  project  was  inaugurated  to 
secure  Belle  Isle  for  the  city,  as  a  suitable  plaie  for 
the  crossing  of  a  bridge  and  also  for  a  park  A  bil! 
was  passed  on  May  31,  1879,  providing  ftr  its  pur 
chase  and  for  permitting  the  city  to  unite  with  the 
Canadian  authorities  or  any  Canadian  corporation 
in  building  a  tunnel  on  equal  terms,  and  the  Council 
was  given  power,  with  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Estimates,  to  issue  bonds  for  $500,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  bridge  or  tunnel.  At  the  same 
session  of  the  Legislature  provision  was  made  for 
submitting,  at  the  State  election  in  November,  1880, 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  the  Legis- 
lature power  to  authorize  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  city.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  in  the 
State  of  37,340  for  and  58,040  against  the  amend- 
ment ;  the  work  of  tunneling  from  Grosse  Isle  was 
soon  after  suspended,  and  the  announcement  made 


that  the  stone   through  which  the  tunnel  was  to  be 
made  was  unfavorable  for  the  work. 

On  October  14.  1879,  a  committee,  appointed 
under  the  direction  of  Congress,  held  sessions  in 
Detroit  to  hear  the  \'arious  arguments  for  and 
against  a  bridge  or  tunnel :  and  on  December  8  they 
reported  in  favor  of  a  bridge.  No  public  action 
has  since  been  had  on  the  question. 

An  elevator  (or  wheat-house,  as  it  was  first 
called),  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain,  was  not 
much  needed  until  1851,  and  in  that  year  the  first 
one  was  erected  by  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  In  1861  E. 
M.  Clark  built  an  elevator  at  the  D.  &  M.  Depot. 
In  the  winter  of  1879-1880  it  was  enlarged  to 
double  its  fiiniier  capacity,  and  will  now  hold 
390,000  bushels.  In  1864  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  built  a 
second  ele\ator,  and  on  October  29,  1866,  the  first 
one  was  burned.  In  1 879  a  new  one  was  built,  and 
on  September  29  it  received  its  first  lot  of  grain. 
The  capacity  of  each  of  these  elevators  is  550,000 
bushels.  The  elevator  built  in  1883  by  the  Union 
Depot  Company  will  hold  1,200,000  bushels.  The 
elevator  of  the  Grand  Trunk  R,  R,.  built  in  1887, 
will  hold  800,000  bushels. 

Two-wheeled  drays  were  introduced  about  1830. 
and  up  to  1858  the  draymen  did  all  the  teaming  for 
the  business  men  of  the  city.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Detroit  &  MilH'aukee,  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
roads, through  Che  agency  of  Messrs.  Hendrie  & 
Company,  commenced  to  collect  freight  for  and 
deliver  from  the  se\eral  roads  This  innovation 
greatly  incensed  the  draymen  and  on  July  28  1858, 
they  held  an  indignation  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  prictice  Their  meeting  was  of  no  avaii  but 
the  leeling  against  the  roads  continued  On  Feb- 
ruary to  i860  JOT  rwin  S.  Company  wished  to 
ship  a  hundred  dressed  hogs  by  the  (.  \\  R  R 
Forty  of  the  draymen  volunteered  to  take  them 
and  went  m  proce-.«ion  to  the  depot  each  dray 
laden  with  a  single  hog  \s  1  demonstration  it 
Has  a  great  sutcess  but  the  rulroad  trucks  still 
contmued  to  run  became  increasingl)  popular  and 
are  now  used  to  delner  most  of  the  freight  to  or 
from  the  railroads 

Messrs.  Hendrie  &  Company,  E.  Ferguson,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  J.  &  T.  Hurley,  and  the  De- 
troit Truck  Company  have  a  capital  of  probably 
$75,000  invested  in  about  fifty  trucks  and  horses. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  trucks,  drays, 
and  express  wagons  owned  by  other  parties.  The 
two-horse  trucks  or  drays  pay  a  city  license  of  $6.00, 
express  wagons  and  drays,  $2.00  each.  The  old 
two-wheeled  drays,  once  so  familiar,  have  almost 
entirely  given  place  to  four-wheeied  wagons,  less 
than  half  a  do^en  of  the  former  being  now  in  use. 
A  Package  and  Baggage  Express  Company  was 
established    on    June  6,   1881.  and  carried  small 
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packages  to  any  part  of  the  city  fur  from  five  to  ten 
cents  each,  and  also  delivered  large  packages  at 
reasonable  rates.  In  1B81  the  company  employed 
five  men,  with  one-horse  teains,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  boys,  who  delivered  hundreds  of  packages 
daily.  The  business  was  not  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive, and  the  organization  ceased  in  1882. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Among  the  most  important  mercantile  facilities 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  business  of  the 
country  are  the  several  express  companies.  The 
first  10  engage  in  the  express  business  in  Detroit 
was  Charles  H.  Miller.  The  following  notice  from 
a  paper  of  February,  1844,  shows  that  he  sooji 
found  a  competitor: 


jualiu  is  done  lo  Mr.  Chas,  H.  Milkr, 

The  Pomeroy  Express  was  first  established  at 
Albany,  New  York,  by  George  E.  Pomeroy  in  1841, 
and  in  1844  an  office  was  opened  in  Detroit  in  C. 
Morse's  bookstore  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson 
Avenue,  just  west  of  Bates  Street.  About  1845 
the  name  was  changed  to  Wells  Company's  Fxpress 
and  soon  after  the  Detroit  office  was  mo\ed  to  the 
basement  of  the  F.  &  M.  Bank  on  jLfferson  Aie- 
nue.  In  1850  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Ihe  American  Express  Companj,  and 
that  year  the  office  was  located  at  106  Jefferson 
Avenue,  three  doors  below  the  Michigan  Exchange 
On  May  20,  1862,  the  office  was  moved  to  the 
Waverly  Block,  opposite  the  Michigan  Exchange. 
From  hereon  May  I,  1865,  it  was  moved  to  the  old 
Rotunda  on  Griswold  Street,  and  on  August  1, 
1879,  to  the  Moffat  Building. 

The  success  of  the  several  express  companies 
caused  the  organization  of  a  rival  company,  the 
Merchants'  Union.  It  numbered  several  Detroit 
merchants  among  its  stockholders,  and  its  office 
here  was  first  opened  on  October  4,  1866,  at  22r 
Jefferson    Avenue.      C.    J.    Petty   was   agent.     On 


December  i,  1868,  the  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  American  Express  Company  under  the 
title  of  the  American  Merchants'  Express  Company. 
On  February  [  [873  the  word  Merchants  was 
dropped  In  1880  the  American  Express  Compan\ 
had  about  fifty  employees  in  Detroit  the  monthK 
pay-roll  footed  up  $2  500  and  the  compan\  em 
ployed  twenty  two  horses  using  four  double  wi 
ten  single  wagons 

On  Marth  14  1882  the  express  companies  sjs 
tern  of  monej  orders  nas  introduced  m  Detroit 
The  plan  is  similar  to  that  <  f  the  post  oftite  orders 
Sums  of  from  one  dollar  to  h\e  dollars  tan  bi 
obtained  for  a  fee  )f  hve  cents  and  orders  for 
amounts  between  fi\e  dollars  and  ten  dollars  for 
eight  cents 

The  following  agents  have  had  charge  of  the 
Detroit  office  18+2  1844  Daniel  Dunning  1S45 
John  C.Noble  1846  \\  (-  Fargo  1846^1855  John 
C.  Fargo,  1855-1867,  Charles  I-argo,  1867-1868 
A.  Antisdel;  1869.  C.  J.  Petty:  1870,  W.  A.  Gray; 
i87i,Merritt  Seely;  1872-1876,  T.  B.  Fargo;  1876 
to  December,  1881,  Merritt  Seely;  from  December, 
i88f,  C.  F,  Reed.  Division  Superintendents:  1855- 
1867,  Charles  Fargo;  1S67.  A,  H.  Walcott;  186S, 
J.  L.Tnrnbulh  1869-1871.  J.H.Arnett;  from  1871, 
J.  S.  Hubbard. 

The  United  States  Express  Company  was  estab- 
lished at  Detroit  in  1857.  Its  first  office  was  at  11: 
Jefferson  Avenue,  next  to  the  Michigan  Exchange. 
From  here  it  was  moved  to  the  Rotunda  on  May  i. 
1865,  and  on  September  i,  1879,  to  the  Colburn 
Block  on  Congress  Street  East,  between  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  Bates  Street.  In  1880  it  employed 
twelve  persons,  and  the  pay-roll   was  I621.50  per 


month.    Six  horses  and  four  wagons  ■. 


i  used. 


The  agents  have  been:  1857.  W.  H.  Ashley ;  185S- 
1866,  C.  J.  J'etty;   from  August    18,   1866,  F.  H. 

In  October,  1872,  a  distemper  prevailed  araonK 
the  horses  at  Detroit,  as  well  as  all  over  the  North, 
and  the  last  week  in  October  both  express  compa- 
nies delivered  and  collected  goods  in  ordinary  hand- 
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Tht    DclroU,    Grand    Hni'cn.    nnd    Mnwaukee 
Raihvay  Company, 

A  premonition  of  the  building  of  this  and  other 
roads  is  contained  in  the  following  article  from 
The  Detroit  Clazette  of  December  17.  1829,  and 
except  that  it  allowed  too  little  time  for  their  com- 
pletion, was  really  prophetic : 


forty  miles  an  hour,  tinJ  yourself  at  breulcfa^I  not  morning  in 
Neiv  York  or  WaEhinston. 

The  year  after  this  article  wa^  written,  on  July 
31,  1830,  the  Pontiac  &  Detroit  Railroad  was  char- 
tered, and  became  the  first  incorporated  railroad 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
had  been  created  long-  before.  Michigan  was  still 
a  Territory,  but  she  outstripped  them  all  in  her 
plans  (or  utilizing  the  iron  horse.  Not  only  was  the 
first  western  railroad  chartered  here,  but  the  first 
rails  and  the  first  locomotive  In  the  West  were  the 
property  of  a  road  within  the  border  of  Mich- 
igan. Five  years  were  allowed  to  complete  the 
Detroit  &  Pontiac  Line,  which  was  to  have  been 
built  on  the  route  of  the  Pontiac  Road.  The  cor- 
porators failed  to  carry  out  their  plans,  and  on  March 
7,  1834,  the  Detroit  &  Pontiac  Railroad  Company, 
an  entirely  new  corporation,  was  chartered.  In  fact, 
the  line  has  been  organized  and  reorganized  so  many 
times  that  the  original  corporators  could  hardly 
trace  their  property  except  in  the  soil  of  the 
road-bed.  On  March  26,  1835,  the  corporation 
was  authorized  to  establish  the  Bank  of  I'ontiac, 
with  a  capital  of  $[00,000,  the  stock  of  the  company 
to  be  liable  for  the  debts.  On  April  25,  1836,  con- 
tracts were  let  for  grubbing  the  first  fifteen  miles  of 
the  road,  but  a  swamp  this  side  of  Royal  Oak 
greatly  hindered  the  work.  At  other  points,  in  after 
years,  certain  "sink-holes"  swallowed  up  whole 
forests,  together  with  acres  of  soil,  before  a  solid  foun- 
dation could  be  obtained.  At  first  the  road  consisted 
merely  of  wooden  rails,  and  the  cars  were  operated 


by  horse  power.  On  March  22,  1837,  while  the 
fever  of  internal  improvement  was  at  its  height,  the 
State  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  line.  No  pur- 
chase, however,  was  then  made,  but  by  Act  of  March 
5,  1838,  the  State  loaned  the  company  $100,000, 
secured  by  mortgage,  to  aid  in  completing  the  road. 
In  these  days  it  seems  that  the  road  should  !ia\-e 
been  easily  built,  with  the  aid  of  such  a  loan  and 
the  banking  powers  which  the  company  possessed. 
On  May  19,  1838,  the  road  was  in  operation  for 
twelve  miles, and  the  receipts  were  $80  per  day.  On 
July  21  it  was  opened  to  Royal  Oak,  and  on  August 
16,  1839.  to  Birmingham,  A  locomotive  obtained 
from  Philadelphia,  the  Sherman  Stevens,  was  first 
used  at  this  time.  In  1858  the  same  engine  was 
doing  duty  under  the  name  of  Pontiac,  and  at  a  stiil 
later  date  was  in  use  on  the  Port  Huron  &  Owosso 
Railroad. 

The  first  passenger-coaches  were  divided  into 
three  rooms,  benches  for  seats  were  arranged  length- 
wise, and  the  passengers  entered  through  doors  on 
the  sides  instead  of  at  the  ends.  The  covered 
freight-cars  had  but  four  wheels,  with  white-ash 
springs ;  these  were  made  in  the  company's  shops, 
and  actually  used  for  full  ten  years. 

After  Hie  road  was  completed  to  Birmingham,  still 
slower  progress  was  made  towards  Pontiac,  and  it 
was  not  until  July  4,  1843,  that  the  road  was  opened 
to  that  point.  At  this  time  trains  stopped  anywhere 
and  everywhere  to  take  on  or  let  off  passengers,  and 
the  time  that  trains  would  reach  any  particular  place 
was  very  uncertain.  The  trains  «  ere  so  Citeedt  igly 
slow  that  one  of  the  stor  es  of  that  day  told  of  a 
middle-aged  man  who  died  of  extreme  old  age 
while  on  the  road  to  Pontiac  ai  d  Go  to  Pontiac ' 
was  considered  a  fearful  imprecat  in 

The  rails  were  of  strap  jr  flat  bar  iron  spiked  to 
the  cross  ties.  They  frequently  broke  turned,  up 
and  entered  the  cars  Occasi jnally  ciusing  serous 
accidents.  In  allusion  to  this  fact  an  advertisement 
in  the  Directory  of  184;  says  The  company  have 
now  a  new  and  elegant  car  on  the  road  well 
warmed,  and  sheathed  with  iron  to  guard  against 
danger  from  loose  bars 

The  corporation  of  1834  intended  to  run  into 
the  city  over  the  Gratiot  R  ad  to  \\  oodward  Aie 
one,  and  on   March  31    1838  the  council  gave  the 
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necessary  permission.  Tlie  company,  however,  did 
not  avail  itself  of  Ihe  privilege,  but  laid  the  track 
on  Dequindre  Street  from  llie  Gratiot  Road  to  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  and  the  passenger  depot  was  located 
on  the  avenue.  In  1842  the  line  was  extended 
down  the  (Gratiot  Road  to  Farmer  Street.  The 
property  owners  along  Gratiot  Street  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  proceeding,  especially  as  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  road  was  constructed  rendered 
the  street  almost  impassable  after  a  rain.  The  evil 
was  apparent  to  everybody,  and  on  July  11,  1843, 
the  council  decreed  the  track  a  public  nuisance,  and 
the  marshal  was  ordered  to  remove  the  same  unless 
the  road  was  improved.  Some  trifling  repairs  were 
made,  but  the  road  was  still  objectionable,  and  on 
September  7.  1847,  the  council  was  petitioned  to 
remove  the   track,  but   no  action  was  taken.     The 


people  continued  to  urge  their  objections,  and  year 
after  year  temporary  improvements  and  promises  in 
abundance  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  road, 
the  people,  in  the  meantime,  grovdng  more  and 
more  impatient.  Finally,  on  September  5,  1848,  the 
company  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  tear  up  the 
track  inside  of  the  city  on  all  public  squares  or 
streets  within  six  months,  and  if  not  then  removed, 
the  city  marshal  was  instructed  to  tear  it  up. 

Even  after  this  action  a  year  and  more  went  by, 
and  the  track  remained  as  before.  At  length  the 
people  themselves  undertook  its  removal,  and  on 
the  evening  of  December  12.  1849,  after  the  train 
had  left  for  Pontiac.  a  posse  of  men  went  to  work 
near  the  head  of  Beaubit-n  Stroct,  and  with  crow- 


bars, sledges,  handspikes,  and  other  i 
tore  up  several  rods  of  the  track.  When  the  nest 
train  arrived,  as  there  was  no  place  to  turn  the 
engine,  it  had  to  be  backed  to  Royal  Oak.  Twelve 
men  were  arrested  for  tearing  up  the  track,  but  the 
community  had  too  much  sympathy  for  them  to 
allow  them  to  be  punished,  and  besides  the  law 
officers  of  the  roads  acknowledged  that  if  the  track 
was  a  iiuisance  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
remove  it. 

For  several  weeks,  the  cars  came  in  only  as  far  as 
Dequindre  Street.  Finally  the  track  was  reiaid.  and 
on  Saturday,  February  9.  1850,  the  cars  again 
came  in  to  their  old  depot  on  the  corner  of  Farmer 
and  Gratiot  Streets.  Two  days  after,  on  Monday 
afternoon.  February  II,  after  the  cars  had  left,  a 
party  of  men  collected  and  be^nning  at  Randolph 
Street      the    track   was 


agam  the  cars  were  com- 
pelled to  Slop  at  De- 
quindre Street.  'I' hi' 
cimpany  however,  |X'i- 
severed  and  in  July, 
1850  asked  permission 
to  replace  their  track, 
and  on  July  30,  the  coun- 
cil, by  resolution,  gau' 
the  company  permissiiiii 
to  make  use  of  any  <il 
the  streets  they  had  fnr- 
nierly  occupied  for  a 
period  not  longer  than 

The  road  was  now 
extended  through  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  and 
the  cars  stopped  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Detroit 
Eo       s  Opera  House.    The  de- 

pot buildings  were  in 
the  rear,  facing  Farmer  and  Gratiot  Streets,  and 
occupving  fully  one  quarter  of  the  block. 

On  May  27.  1851,  the  company  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  the  track  act^ss  Jefferson  Avenue 
to  the  dock  property  which  they  had  bought  at  the 
foot  of  Brush  Street,  and  early  in  1852  cars  began 
to  run  in  andout  from  the  lirush  Street  Depot  and  for 
the  first  time  on  the  T  rails.  While  this  extension 
was  building,  the  cars  stopped  at  Gratiot  Street. 

About  1841  the  mortgage  which  had  been  given 
to  the  State  to  secure  the  $100,000,  and  the  bonds 
given  by  the  road  as  further  security  were  sold  to 
Messrs.  White  &  Davis  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  They 
leased  the  road  to  Alfred  Wilhams  for  $10,000  a 
year.     He  operated  it  until   1849,  and   in  that  year 
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the  mortgage  given  to  the  State  for  tlie  $100,000 
loan  "as  bought  for  $85,cxxi  State  sciip  and 
$15,000  cash.  Other  claims  were  also  cancelled, 
and  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $80,000  cash  Messrs. 
H.  N.  Walker,  Dean  Richmond,  Alfred  Wilhams, 
Horace  Thurber,  and  others,  became  proprietors 
of  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  3.  1848,  the  Oakland  & 
Ottawa  Railroad  had  been  chartered  to  build  a  line 
from  Pontiac  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  by  Act  of 
February  13,  1855,  that  company  and  the  Detroit 
&  Pontiac  Railroad  were  authorized  to  consolidate, 
under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee 
Railroad.  The  consolidation  was  effected,  and  on 
April  19,  1855.  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was 
held,  and  directors  chosen  for  the  new  road.  The 
line  was  now  pushed  rapidly  toward  Grand  Haven, 
and  the  road  was  opened  to  Fentonville  on  October 
2,  1855:  to  Owosso  on  July  i,  1S56;  to  St.  John's 
on  January  14,  1857  ;  to  Ionia  on  August  12,  1857  ; 
to  Grand  Rapids  on  July  4,  185S;  and  to  Grand 
Haven  on  August  30,  1858,  The  first  through  train 
with  passengers  from  Milwaukee  arrived  at  Detroit 
on  September  1,  1858. 

On  April  26.  1866,  a  fire  occurred  which  burned 
the  offices,  freight  and  passenger  depots,  and  the 
ferry  Windsor,  causing  the  loss  of  eighteen  lives. 

At  the  time  the  two  roads  consolidated,  a  mort- 
gage, under  which  $307,000  worth  of  bonds  had 
been  issued,  was  outstanding  against  the  Oakland 
and  Ottawa  Companies,  and  three  mortgages, 
ag-gregating  $500,000,  had  been  given  by  the 
Detroit  &  Pontiac  Railroad.  Tlie  consolidated 
company,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  build  the  line, 
gave  a  further  mortgage  of  $2,500,000,  and  then 
one  for  $1,000,000.  Subsequently  another  mortgage 
for  the  sum  of  $750,000  was  given  for  money 
obtained  from  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  and 
the  influence  of  that  com|jaiiy  then  became  para- 
mount in  the  management  of  the  corporation.  After 
a  time  a  second  mortgage,  for  $500,000,  was  given 
to  the  same  company.  The  Detroit  &  Grand 
Haven  Railway  Company  (ailed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  these  last  two  mortgages,  and  on  October  24, 
1 860,  the  Great  Western  Railroad  foreclosed  their 
mortgages  and  bought  the  road,  subject  of  course 
to  the  other  mortgages,  and  the  company  was 
reorganized  under  the  same  name,  except  that  it 
was  called  a  Railroad  Company  instead  of  a  Rail- 
way Company. 

After  several  years  proceedings  were  taken  to 
foreclose  the  mortgages  given  for  two  and  one  half 
million  and  one  million  dollars  respectively.  On 
April  It,  1875.  the  road  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
C.  C.  Trowbridge,  as  receiver,  and  under  a  decree 
of  the  court,  on  September  4,  1 878,  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  became  the  purchaser  of  the  road  for 


the  nominal  sum  of  $1,850,000,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  holders  of  all  mortgages  were  to 
have  new  bonds  or  payment  in  money.  The  real 
effect  of  this  sale  was  to  cancel  the  previous  mort- 
gages and  include  other  indebtedness  in  one  mort- 
gage. 

The  receivership  of  C.  C,  Trowbridge  terminated 
on  October  19,  and  on  November  9,  1878,  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven,  &  Milwaukee  Railway  Company. 

Soon  after  the  road  reached  Grand  Haven  two 
large  steamships,  the  Detroit  and  the  Milwaukee, 
were  built  to  convey  passengers  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan. They  were  first  used  in  August,  iSgg,  and 
communication  across  the  lake  has  been  main- 
tained since  that  time. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  De- 
troit in  1S81  was  four  hundred  and  sixteen;  adding 
train  men,  the  company  had  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  employees  at  Detroit,  and  the  pay-roll 
averaged  $7,500  per  month. 
The  chief  officers  have  been:    Presidents:  1845- 

1850.  G.  O,  Williams;    1852-1855,   N.   P.  Stewart; 

1855-1858,     H,     N.    Walker;     1858-1863,   C.    J. 
Brydges;    1863-1875.  C.  C.  Trowbridge  (also  re- 
ceiver  from    1875    to    1879):     1879-J880,    Samuel 
Barker;    1880-1882,  Francis  D.  Gray;  1882- 
Joscph  Hickson, 

Superintendents:   1850  and  1851,  G.  O.  Williams; 

1852,    H,    V.    Thurber;    1853-1857,   A.   H.   Rood; 

1857-1866.  W.  K.  Muir;   1866-1872,  Thomas  Bell; 

1872-1875,  Andrew  Watson;    1875,  Vi'.  K.  Muir; 

1876-1879,    S,    R    Callaway;    1879-1885,   W.  J. 

Morgan;   1885-         ,  A.  B.  Atwater. 

Secretaries;    1854,  J,   V,  Campbell:  1855-1862. 

C.  C.   Trowbridge;   1861-1865,  W.   C.   Stephens; 

1865,  Thomas  Rell;   1866-         .  James  H,  Muir. 
Freight  Agents:   1855  and    1856,   A.  N.   Rood; 

1857-1862,  James  A.  Armstrong;   1862-1867,  John 

Crampion;    1867-1880,  Alfred  White;   1880-1887, 

Thomas  Tandy;  1887-        ,  J.  W,  Loud. 

TJit:  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
The  line  of  the  Central  Road  was  projected  in 
1830,  but  the  corporation,  which  at  first  was  known 
as  the  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  was  not  char- 
tered until  June  29, 1832.  In  1834  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  petitioned  to  survey  the  proposed  route, 
on  the  ground  that  the  road  would  be  a  public 
benefit.  The  petition  met  with  favor,  and  Colonel 
John  M.  Berrien  was  detailed  for  the  service,  and 
provided  with  assistants  and  instruments,  the  rail- 
road company  paying  their  expenses  only.  Colonel 
Berrien  completed  the  work,  and  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  single-strap  rail  to  Ypsilanti  at  $3,200  per  mile. 
The  work  of  soliciting  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
road  began  in   1835.      Shares  were   fixed  at  $2.00 
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each,  and  were  rapidly  taken.  At  Ypsilanii  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000  were  subscribed  in  a  single  day, 
and  five  per  cent  was  paid  in.  At  this  time  the 
officers  were  John  Biddle,  president;  D.  G.  Jones, 
O.  Newberry,  E,  A.  Brush,  B.  B,  Kercheval.  E.  P. 
Hastings,  J.  Burdick,  Mark  Norris,  David  Page,  and 
S.  W.  Dexter,  directors.  An  Act  of  August  25, 
1835.  authorized  the  stockholders  to  establish  a  bank 
at  Ypsilanti,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Between 
October  13  and  December  18,  1835.  $55,000  were 
subscribed  for  the  road  in  Detroit.  On  the  day 
last-named  a  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  means  for 
procuring  further  subsiTiptions.  and  a  committee 
of  two  was  appointed  to  solicit.  On  December  20 
the  following  notice  appeared:  * 


IAD  Mee 


wnuld  Ui 


nd  wlicii  ih?  i 
■rrfl.nving. 


By  November,  1836.  the  road  had  been  grubbed 
as  far  as  Ypsilanti.  and  ten  miles  graded.  Mean- 
time the  projects  of  raising  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and 
creating  a  Hoard  of  Internal  Improvements  were 
under  discussion.  The  duties  o£  the  board  were  to 
include  the  cimstructing  and  operating  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  to  this  end  the  purchase 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Road  was  authorized  by  Act  of 
March  20,  1837.  and  in  May,  after  the  company  had 
expended  $i] 7,000.  the  purchase  was  made,  and  thii 
name  of  the  road  changed  to  Michigan  Central, 
The  building  of  the  riKid  went  on,  and  as  early  as 
January,  1838.  the  road  was  in  o|>eration  to  Dear- 
born. A  fac-simile  of  the  tickets  then  in  use  is  hero 
given.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a  stage  ticket.  The  singular  economy 
practiced  by  the  Slate  in  the  use  of  such  tiokets  and 
the  idea  of  inserting  the  natne  of  each  passenger  in 
his  ticket,  as  was  then  done,  would  now  be  though! 


S'fMIHBg 


A  subsequent  meelmg  wis  held  on  Jdnuir\  2 
1836  and  neirl\  $25000  sub'itnbed  which  with 
previous  amount  ,  made  oier  $100000  in\ested  by 
citizens  of  Detroit.  At  this  meeting  the  Common 
Council  was  requested  to  subscribe  $10,000  on 
behalf  o(  the  city.  Contracts  for  grubbing  and 
clearing  the  first  forty  miles  were  soon  let,  the  work 
to  be  completed  by  May  20,  and  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  of  strap-iron,  to  cost  about  $60,000, 
were  ordered.  On  August  5,  1836.  the  council  ■ 
authorized  the  mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  to  sub- 
scribe $[o,ooo  towards  the  stock  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  same  day  a  warrant  (or  $2,000.  to  apply  on  the 
amount,  was  drawn  on  the  city  treasurer,  and  on 
August  9  a  meeting  of  citizens  requested  the  coun- 
cil to  subscribe  $40,000  additional  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  On  August  1 1  the  council  so  ordered,  and  on 
August  14  the  subscription  was  made  by  the  mayor, 
and  a  warrant  for  $8,000  of  the  amount  drawn  on 
'.he  city  treasurer. 


prepostcrou';  On  Februiry  3,  1838,  the  cars  made 
their  first  trip  to  \  psilanti  A  new  car,  the  C.over- 
nor  Mason  seating  sixty  sit  persons,  built  by  John 
O.  Hajs,  of  Detroit,  was  provided,  and  an  excur- 
sion p.wty,  consisting  of  the  State  and  city  officers, 
the  Brady  Guards,  and  other  citizens,  went  over  the 
road.  A  public  dinner  was  served  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
an  address  delivered  by  General  Van  Fossen. 
Arriving  at  Dearborn  on  the  return  trip,  the  enginr 
would  not  work,  and  horses  were  procured  to  draw 
engine  and  cars  back  to  Detroit. 

During  this  winter  the  track  was  frequently  s" 
obstructed  by  ice  that  trains  were  obliged  to  sto|) 
at  Dearborn.  The  fare  to  Ypsilanti  was  $1.50.  tin- 
time  of  the  trip  usually  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
The  following  item  from  the  Journal  and  Courier  of 
May  19,  1838,  gives  details  of  interest; 
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clay.    On  Monday  they  were  $35*.  on  Tuesday  $4^r.  on  Wednc^;- 
.lay  $3,0,  and  on  Thursday  (37^. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  cars,  for  on 
October  31  of  this  year,  while  Hiram  Alden  was 
acting  commissioner,  it  was  resolved  to  permit  in- 
dividuals to  place  cars  on  the  Central  Railroad  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  other  property,  and  the  coniniissioner 
vvas  authorized  to  sell  persons  such  cars  as  were  not 
needed.  The  receipts  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
following  statement  was  published  on  July  18,  [838: 

The  receipts  upon  the  road  tur  the  week  endiiifl  July  IJ.  1S38, 
«en  as  follows;    From  Detroit  10  Vpsilanti  and  way,  (01 
trnnsportalinn  of  live  hundred  pas^n^er^  '4i<6,iS  pounds  of 

*aBd  shinKlcs.  t>y=9-93     F™™  \psilantL  to  Detroit  and  .vai 
ti).«lS  pounds  of  mcrchan 


Roar,  S,,P 


Ijios  T,  Hal 


Pri,.  of  Board  I.  r. 
InUmol  Improvimmi  Offci. 

On  November  25,  1845,  the  State  completed  the 
road  to  Battle  Creek,  and  on  February  2,  1846,  to 
Kalamaioo.  The  fare  to  Chicago  at  tills  time  was 
$6.50,  including:  fifty-five  miles  of  staging  to  New 
IJuffalo  and  sixty  miles  of  steamboating  from  there 
to  the  Garden  City.  About  this  time  public  opinion 
became  decidedly  opposed  to  the  participation  by  the 
State  ill  enterprises  of  this  kind,  especially  as  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  for  the  political  patronage 
and  influence  which  the  party  in  |jower  wielded 
through  its  control  of  this  and  other  roads.  An  0|>en 
letter  from  Marshall,  dated  October  6,  1841;,  said  : 


chr: 


On  October  17,  1839,  the  road  was  openeil  to  Ann 
Arbor,  and  the  Cily  Council,  Urady  (luards,  and 
iibout  eight  hundred  citizens  went  on  an  excursion 
to  lliat  city.  They  left  Detroit  at  9  a.  M.,  weie 
received  with  a  salute,  entertained  with  a  dinner,  and 
returned  at  3  i'.  M.  During  1839  fifty-four  jiersons 
were  employed  by  the  State  in  operating  the  road. 
On  August  1,  [840.  one  train  was  taken  off.  On 
June  30  the  road  was  opened  to  Dexter.  At  this 
time,  A.  H.  Adams,  who  had  served  as  collector  of 
tolls,  was  weighmaster  at  Detroit,  and  '!'.  Ci.  Cole 
was  superintendent  of  the  road. 

On  October  21,  1842.  two  new  kM:oniolives  were 
landed  by  schooner  for  the  road,  and  a  new  passen- 
ger-car called  the  Kalamazoo  was  placed  on  the 
line.  The  road  was  opened  to  Jackson  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1841,  and  The  Detroit  Gazette  for  May  22, 
1843,  contained  the  following  i 


far^  to  ti.50  I 

carauf  the  Ix 
rity.    Regular 


On  June  25,  1844,  the  road  reached  Albion,  Mar- 
shal! became  a  station  on  August  10,  1845,  and  on 
April  35,  J846,  the  following  notice  appeared: 


Then 


so  slovenly  umnaged.    lo  the  liret  place  it  ua.- 


In  November.  1845,  this  statement  was  made; 


In  addition  to  these  complaints  tlie  expenditures 
of  the  State  for  various  improvements  had  reduced 
its  credit  to  the  lowest  point.  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  were  sold  at  auction  in  New  York 
for  eighteen  cents  on  the  dollar;  so  straitened  were 
the  finances  of  the  State  that  at  a  general  meeting  of 
!he  State  officers  it  was  determined  to  sell  the  rail- 
roads, and  Henry  N.  Walker,  then  attorney-general, 
was  a|5pointed  to  go  to  New  York,  organize  a  com- 
pany, and  negotiate  a  sale.  Mr.  Walker  went ; 
inten-iewed  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  who  then 
held  a  large  amount  of  .State  bonds,  pijrchased  for 
about  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  J.  W.  Brooks,  then 
superintendent  of  a  railroad  between  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  was  summoned,  and  a  conference  was  held 
in  the  City  Hotel  at  Albany,  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
railroad  company.  A  rough  draft  for  a  charter  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  to  come  lo  Detroit 
in  January,  1 846,  and  with  Mr.  Walker  endeavor  to 
secure  its  passage.  The  tenns  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chase were  ten  per  cent  above  the  original  cost  of 
the  road  in  cash,  the  balance  in  bonds  or  obligations 
of  the  Slate.  Mr.  Brooks  came,  and  on  March 
aB,  1846,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  George  E. 
Hand,  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  an  Act 
was  passed  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  for 
the  sale  by  the  State  of  its  interest  in  the  road 
for  the  Slim  of  $2,000,000.     Several  persons  who 
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had  originany  agreed  to  bec:ome  corporators  failed  to 
fulfil  their  agreements,  and  Messrs,  H.  N.  Walker 
and  George  F.  Porter,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Barry  and  the  leading  men  of  Detroit,  went  to  New 
York  and  Boston  and  organized  a  new  company,  and 
on  September  23,  1846,  the  sale  was  consiinimated. 
On  September  17,  1846.  a  new  locomotive,  called 
Cattle  Creek,  arrived  at  Detroit  tor  the  road  and  up 
to  the  date  of  the  transfer,  the  State  had  expended 
$1,954,308.28.  Of  passenger  depots  there  were 
then  only  four  on  the  line,  and  neither  of  these  at 
Detroit.  The  charter  of  the  company  relieved  it  of 
of  ail  taxation  except  the  payment  to  the  State  of 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock  up 
to  July  1,  1851.  after  which  it  was  to  be  increa.sed  to 
three  quarters  of  one  per  cent.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  no  railroad  thereafter  built  west  of  ^Vayne 
County  should  approach  within  li\e  miles  of  the 
road  without  consent 


shou 


now  be  deemed  a  most  remarkable  C' 
granted  on  February  5,  1838.  The  State  was  then 
authorized  to  make  a  cut  on  Woodward  Avenut 
fourteen  feet  wide  and  as  deep  as  necessary,  com- 
mencing near  the  crossing  of  Congress  Street  and 
terminating  near  Atwater  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  railroad  track,  the  cut  to  be  walled  up  with 
stone  or  timber,  and  covered  over,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, with  a  rail  on  each  side  where  not  covered, 
with  lamps  at  convenient  distances,  to  be  kept  Mi 
during  the  night.  On  March  24,  [838,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Internal  Improvements  reported  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  light  the  cut,  and  the 
track  was  therefore  laid  on  the  ground.  It  extended 
down  VVoodward  Avenue  to  Atwater  Street,  and  :t 
thousand  feet  each  way  from  Woodward  Avenue  on 
Atwater.     On  April  28,  1838,  the  council  gave  ihr 


State  permi.ss 


within  twenty  miles 
of  Detroit,  or  run  to 
Lake  Michigan,  or  the 
southern  boundary  of 
the  State,  the  line  of 
which  on  an  average, 
was  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Central. 
The  charter  also  pro- 
vided that  the  State 
might  buy  the  road  at 


;  after  Jar 


been  no  sound  reason 
for  the  sale  of  the 
property  by  the  State. 
The  reports  of  the 
officers  showed  a  profit, 
),  of  $[6,703 


house  on  Michigan 
the  rear  <>f 
the  old.  City  Hall,  but 
Cooper  and 
Jackson  opposed  anil 
prevented    the    erec- 
tion of  the  building 
Ol  May:   1839  the 
conned   granted  per 
ers     f 


n    [838,  of   $37,2 
,  of  $20,637 ; 


H.ot 


$35,655  ;  in  1842,  of  $63,075  ;  in  1843,  of  875,026  ; 
and  in  1844,  of  8r2i,7;o.  After  its  sale,  the  road 
was  pushed  westward,  and  on  May  I,  1847.  the 
following  item  appeared  in  a  daily  paper : 

MiCHi,^fl«  Cektrai.  KAil.iit.<VD,—  This  imponanl  work  is  being 


Up  to  this  time  the  road  had  come  into  Detroit  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  its  depot  buildings  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  City  Hail,  The  council  had 
granted  the  use  of  the  Campus  Martins  and  also  of 
the  Chicago  Road  on  August  3[,  1836.     What  would 


warehouses  ea«t  if 
"W  n  d  \  ard      \\  enuc 

fr  m  their  prtmi  t 
to  I  c  railroad  no  \ 
be    £,  laid  m  Atwater 

\\    odward      Avcnuf 
a    1     ISrush    Street." 
The    railroad     track 
EiOT  ANn  Seminah  BLii.mrji,,  contmued    to  occupy 

Avenue  and  (.nsiviild  ,  tretl,  Woodward       AVCnUC 

and  Atwater  Street 
until  March,  1844,  when,  on  account  of  the  difTiculty 
and  expense  of  dragging  the  cars  up  hill,  the  rails 
were  removed.  Grounds  for  a  depot  west  of  Third 
Street  were  purchased  in  1847,  but  pas-senger  ears 
continued  to  come  in  on  Michigan  Avenue  until 
May  30,  1848,  on  which  date  they  arrived  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Third  Street  Depot.  The  shops 
were  finished  in  June,  1848,  Some  of  the  old 
buildings  were  left  on  the  CampiLS  Martius,  and  1111 
April  17,  1849,  the  company  was  ordered  by  the 
council  to  remove  them  forthwith. 

In  1851  the  company  purchased  additional  river 
frontage  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  hundred  feel, 
with  an  average  width  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  feel,  anti  built  a  large  freight-house  on  the  river. 

In  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  and  at  other  times,  addi- 
tional   purchases  have  been  made,  and  in  r88o  the 
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company  had  nearly  forty  acres  on  the  river,  ten 
acres  for  stockyards  at  Twentieth  Street,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  at  the  Junction. 

On  June  28,  1848,  the  road  was  completed  to  Paw 
Paw;  on  October  i,  to  Niles;and  on  April  23,  1849, 
it  was  in  operation  to  New  Buffalo,  and  steamers 
ran  in  connection  with  the  road  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  By  this  time  the  strap-rail  had  been 
neariy  all  replaced  with  the  T  rail.  In  June,  ( 849,  the 
road  l>egan  to  run  two  through  trains  daily.  From 
November  29  to  April  26,  1850,  only  one  train  left 
each  terminus  daily,  and  then  two  daily  trains  were 
again  put  on. 

The  charter  did  not  allow  the  route  to  be  extended 
beyond  Lake  Michigan.  Upon  reaching  this  limit 
at  New  Buffalo,  the  company  advanced  money  lo 
buiid  a  portion  of  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Road 
throu},'h  Indiana,  and  then   leased    thai    line,  and 


of  all  over  lifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  freight  busi- 
ness of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  over 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  freight  business  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad. 

From  the  time  the  road  became  a  private  corpo- 
ration, passenger  traffic  from  the  east  was  specially 
sought  for,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  company, 
in  1847.  began  building  a  boat  to  run  between  De- 
troit and  Buffalo.  Their  first  boat,  the  Mayflower, 
built  at  Detroit,  was  completed  on  May  28,  1849, 
and  from  that  date  formed,  with  the  Atlantic, 
a  regular  Michigan  Central  Railroad  line  between 
Buffalo,  Cle\'eland,  and  Detroit.  The  Mayflower 
was  the  finest  boat  that  had  thus  far  appeared  on 
the  Lakes.  She  had  eighty-five  state-rooms  and 
could  carry  three  hundred  cabin  and  from  three  to 
five  hundred  steerage  passengers.  In  tile  season  of 
1850  and  [851,  the  line  to  Buffalo  consisted  of  the 


also  a  right  of  way  on  the  Illinois  Centra!.  Thus 
Michigan  City  was  reached  on  October  29.  1850, 
and  eventually  Chicago.  This  was  accomplished 
only  after  bitter  strife  and  the  most  persistent  strat- 
egy. The  Southern  Railroad  Company  issued  in- 
tunctions,  removed  the  track,  and  in  other  ways 
sought  to  prevent  their  rival  from  reaching  the  goal, 
but  all  in  vain.  On  May  21,  1852,  one  day  m  ad- 
vance of  the  Southern,  the  Central  was  completed 
to  Chicago,  and  the  smoke  and  whistle  it  their 
locomotive  announced  the  end  of  the  battle 

Between  June,  1853,  and  1853,  the  first  local  train 
to  Kalamazoo  was  put  on.  In  1854  three  through 
trains  were  run.  The  next  year  four  were  runnmg 
and  in  1855  the  Jackson  accommodation  tri  n  was 
provided.  On  November  1,  1857,  an  agreement 
was  made  for  one  year  with  the  Michigan  bouthem 
&  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  to  make  an 
equal  division  of  all  through  passenger  business,  and 


Mayflower,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Ocean ;  and  in  the 
same  years  the  steamboats  Southerner  and  Baltimore 
ran  to  Cleveland. 

The  Mayflower  stranded  on  December  16,  1851, 
near  Erie,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  She  was  recov- 
ered in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  again  took  her  place 
in  the  line.  In  the  same  year  the  Forest  City  and 
the  May  Queen  were  running  to  Cleveland. 

On  August  20,  1852,  the  propeller  Ogdensburgh 
collided  with  the  Atlantic  on  Lake  Erie,  off  Long 
Point,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  lives  were 
lost  The  Buckeye  State  took  the  place  of  the  At- 
la  tic,  and  in  1853  ran  in  connection  with  the  Ocean 
and  the  Mayflower.  In  1854  and  1855  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  line  was  made  up  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Western  Worid ; 
the  two  boats  last  named  went  into  service  on  July 
7  and  TO,  1854,  and  were  much  the  largest  and 
finest  ever  placed  on  the  Lakes.     They  were  nearly 
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alike  in  size,  build,  and  finish.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  long.  The 
Mississippi,  an  equally  fine  boat,  was  added  in  1855, 
and  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  formed  the  line  for 
that  year.  After  the  completion  of  the  (ireat  West- 
ern Railroad  through  Canada,  their  occupation  was 
nearly  gone.  They  were  laid  up  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
and  year  after  year  remained  at  the  Central  Wharf, 
affording  a  very  practical  illustration  <jf  the  prophecy 
of  The  Gazette  in  1829. 

In  1862  the  Western  World  and  the  I'lymouth 
Rock  were  sold  for  $200,000  each  to  Captain  George 
Sands  of  Buffalo.  Their  engines  were  taken  <nit 
and  placed  in  boats  to  be  used  on  the  coast  of  China. 
Their  hulls  and  also  that  of  the  Mississip|)i  after- 
wards served  as  dry 


Ralph  Phelps,  and  Silas  A.  Bagg.  The  ending  of  the 
trial  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  road. 
On  January  23, 1852,  the  car  manufacturing  shops  at 
Detroit  were  burned,  and  two  years  later  to  a  day,  on 
January  2  2, 1 8  54,  the  passenger  offices  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  April  3,  1862,  the  engine-house  and 
nine  locomotives  were  burned.  On  October  18, 
186;,  the  freight  depot  was  burned,  involving  a  loss 
of  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  a  year 
later,  on  October  29,  the  old  wheat  elevator  was 
destroyed  by  tire,  with  a  loss  of  $50,000.  The  last 
larjje  iire  on  the  company's  property  at  Detroit  was 
on  November  15,  1872,  when  the  wood-working 
department   was    burned,   with    a    loss   of    about 
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taken  to  discover  and  a   e      he  n    ga  ors     These 

efforts  were  succe  s  u   and  on  Ap       9    85     h  rty 

three   persons,   arrested  as   railroad    conspirators, 

arrived  at   Detroit,     Their  trial  began  on  May  28, 

and    lasted    almost   continuously  for  four  months. 

Hon.  W,  H,  Seward  was  present  as  counsel  for  the 

prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  wealthy  farmers. 

On  September  25  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered 

against  twelve  of  them,  and  on  the  following  day 

they  received  sentences  of  from  five  to  ten  years 

each.     During  the  trial  one  of  the  prisoners  died  in 

jaii.     The  jury  was  composed  of  R.  C.  Smith,  Levi 

Cook,  Amos  Chaffee,  John  Roberts,  Buckminster 

Wight,  Horace  Hallock,  A.  C.  McGraw.  Alexander 

McFarlane,    Ichahod  Goodrich,    Stephen    Fowler, 


p  odu  e  of  g  ea  ben  fi  o  he  S  a  e  The  to!- 
owi  g  figu  s  g  e  n  s  ng  pa  a  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  the  road  ;  Number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1850,  152,172;  i860,  324,432; 
1870,  865,582;  t88o,  1,699,810.  Net  earnings  in 
1850,8566,264;  i860,  $1,141,941  :  1870, $1,693,373; 
1880,81,595,404. 

In  1880  the  company  furnished  employment  to 
1,294  persons  at  Detroit  and  the  Junction,  and  the 
monthly  pay-roll  amounted  to  $60,595.  The  total 
disbursements  at  Detroit  the  same  year  amounted 
to  about  $700,000. 

The  following  railroads  now  use  the  depot  of  this 
road:  Detroit  &  BayCity;  Detroit,  Lansing  &  I- ake 
Mii'higan;   Caii^iiin    Southern;    and    Flint   ft    Pere 
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Marquette.  The  construction  of  the  new  passenger 
depot  was  begun  in  1883.  It  cost  1250,000.  It  has 
a  frontage  of  one  hundred  eighty-two  and  a  half 
feet  on  Third  Street,  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  on  Woodbridge  Street.  The  tower  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  high. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  company  have  been ; 
Presidents,  1847-1856,  J.  M.  f'orbes ;  1856-1867, 
J.  W.  Broolts;  i86;-i877,  James  F.Joy;  1877,5. 
Sloan;  187S-T883,  W.  H.  Vanderbilt;  1SS3- 
H.  B.  Ledyard.  Superintendents,  1S47  to  June, 
1853.  J.  W.  Brooks;  June,  1853,  to  1854.  Edwin 
Noyes.  1854  to  June,  i868,R.N.  Rice;  J863-1875, 
H.  I-:.  Sargent;  1875,  W.  B.  Strong;  1876  to  July, 
1877,  H.  B.  Ledyard;  1877-1883,  vacant;  1883- 
.  E.  C.  Brown.  Treasurers,  1842-1854,  G.  B. 
Upton;  1854-1876,  Isaac  Livermore;  1876-1877, 
C.  F.  Livermore;  1877,  B.  Dunning;  1878-1883, 
C.  Vanderbilt ;  1883-  ,  Henry  Pratt.  Auditors, 
185s,  If.  Teelson;  1856,  F.  Willard  Smith  ;  1857- 
1859,  Horace  Turner;  1859-1875,  John  Newell; 
1875-  ,  D,  A.  Waterman.  Treasurers  and 
cashiers,  185410  Decemlicr,  1875,  George  \V.  Gil- 
bert; 1875  to  August,  1877,  C.  F.fJvermore;  1877 
,  John  E.  GrilTiths.  From  June  :,  1875,  AIl:tn 
Bourn  has  been  purchasing  agent.  I'rior  to  that 
date  no  such  office  existed. 


Chicago  &^  Can 


Soulhir 


Railroad. 


This,  the  fourtli  railroad  opened  to  tlie  ICast,  was 
completed  between  Detroit  and  Toledo  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1S73,  and  runs  on  almost  an  air  line  to 
Buffalo. 

During  the  great  railroad  strike  of  July,  1877,  it 
happened  to  be  the  only  rreid  near  Detroit  whose 
trains  were  interfered  with.  Fears  were  entertained 
that  the  stril;e  would  prevail  at  Detroit,  but  the 
trouble  soon  ceased. 

One  of  the  fastest  trips  ever  made  in  the  country 
was  that  made  over  this  line  by  the  special  train 
which  brought  Bishop  Borgess  to  Detroit  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  September  13,  1877;  the 
distance  from  St.  Thomas  to  Detroit,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  miles,  was  made  in  one  hundred  and  nine 
minutes ;  even  this  was  surpassed  by  the  time  m  ide 
on  May  3.  1880,  when  W  H  Vanderbilt  the  presi 
dent  of  the  road,  and  others  made  a  trip  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  two  hundred  ind  tuo 


Originally  u.sing  but  oie  ferry  suih  was  the 
increase  of  its  business  th -it  111  Februarj  1880  the 
road  began  to  use  two  femes  to  transfer  its  L.irs  at 
Grosse  Isle.  On  the  completion  of  the  Essex  cut 
off  in  December,  188'  they  were  discontmued  at 
that  place,  and  Detroit  be  ame  the  ph  e  of  tri  is 
fer.     In  1882  about  one  hundred  of  the  company  s 


employees  were  paid  at  Detroit,  and  the  average 
monthly  pay-roll  amounted  to  $5,000. 

The  chief  officers  at  Detroit  have  been :  freight 
agents,  T.  H.  Malone,  November,  1873,10  Janu- 
ary, 1874;  D.  E.  Barry,  September.  1874,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1875;  A.  E.  Smith,  September.  1875,  to 
September,  1881 ;  F.  Hill,  September,  1881,  to  Feb- 
ruary I,  1882;  D.  E,  Barry,  February  r,  1882,  to 
January  i,  1883;  W,  L,  Benham,  January  1,  1883, 
to  .     City  ticket  agents,   A.   Allee.    February, 

1875,  to  October,  1875;  F.  S,  Taylor,  November, 
1875,  to  October,  1877;  M.  C.  Roach,  November, 
1877,  to  July.  1878:  C,  A.  Warren,  August,  [878, 
to  ,  Mr.  Warren  is  in  fact  also  ticket  agent  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

In  the  fall  of  18S2  the  road  was  leased  to  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  in  January,  1883, 
its  offices  were  removed  from  St.  Thomas  to 
Detroit. 

Detroit  Qr^  litty  City  Railroad. 

This  road  extends  from  Detroit  to  Bay  City.  It 
was  opened  to  O.^ford  on  October  31,  to  Lapeer 
November30,  and  toOtterf-ake  December  3[,  187?. 
On  March  31,  1873,  it  was  completed  to  Vassar, 
and  on  July  3!.  1S73,  it  reached  Bay  City. 

At  Detroit  it  uses  the  depot  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  and  since  1876  it  has  been  for 
most  of  the  time  managed  as  a  branch  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad.  In  1880  sixty  of  the  em- 
ployees were  |}aid  here  ;  the  yearly  pay-roll  averaged 
813,500.  On  February  12,  1881,  it  was  sold  to  the 
holders  of  a  mortgage  fcT  $3,625,750, 

TheJ^ake  Shors  i5-»  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 
The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
and  its  branches,  so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo.  Railroad, 
which  was  chartered  on  April  22,  1833.  It  was 
designed  to  build  tl  it  road  from  Port  Lawrence  now 
Toledo,  to  the  head  nters  of  the  Kalamazoo  Rner. 
The  line  as  far  as  Admn  a  di  tance  of  thirty  three 
miles,  was  completed  ind  went  into  operitun  on 
October  I  l8j6  and  was  the  fir  t  hne  opened  in 
Michigan  The  cars  were  dra\n  b\  horses  up  to 
January  20  1837  on  which  date  the  nrst  locomo- 
ti\e  that  ran  o\er  a  Mich  j, in  road  arn\ed  at 
Toledo  The  accompanjing  picture  of  the  secDnd 
passenger  or  pleasure  car  is  voiched  for  by  C. 
P  Leiand  ind  others  It  held  twenty  four  per- 
sjns  eight  in  each  compartment  On  August  9, 
1849  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  road  was  mide  to 
the  Mich  gan  Southern  Ra  Iroad  this  company 
had  Its  cngin  in  in  ^(X  of  March  20,  1837, 
whi  h  mtde  prj\  son  for  the  survey  by  the  Com- 
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i  of  Internal  Improvements  of  a  railroad 
through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  from 
Monroe  to  New  Buffalo.  A  subsequent  Act  of 
March  22,  1838,  authorized  a  change  in  the  route, 
making  the  road  pass  through  Niles.  The  survey 
was  made  by  Joseph  S.  Dutton.  and  the  first  ground 
was  broken  at  Monroe  on  May  14.  1838.  Up  to 
November  30,  1847,  there  hati  been  paid  out  by  the 
State  on  account  of  the  road  the  sum  of  8948,234. 
The  road  was  opened  from  Monroe  to  I'ctersburgh 
in  1839;  to  Adrian  on  November  23,  1840;  and 
to  Hillsdale  on  September  25,  1843.  The  same 
causes  that  led  to  the  sale  of  the  Central  Railroad 
brought  about  the  Act  of  May  9,  1846,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  this  road  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  railroad  company.  On  December  t^, 
1846,  it  was  delivered  to  the  persons  who  had  or- 
ganized for  its 
purchase ;  they 

Th=     rolll„g 

[K:k  and  pi; 


othei 


tha 


the  road-bed, 
was  estimated 
at  $41,359.28. 
The  western 
terminus  of  the 
road  was  to  be 

Lake  Michigan. 
Almost  as 
soon  as  the  sale 
of  the  Central 
and    Southern 


Original  styli 


bitter  and  long- 
continued  rivalry  began  between  the  two  cor- 
porations, each  striving  in  various  ways  to  hinder 
and  defeat  the  other.  The  conijjany  owning  the 
Central  Railroad  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
push  their  road  faster  than  their  competitors  of  the 
Southern  Road.  In  order  to  prevejit  the  Centra! 
Railroad  from  first  reaching  the  goal,  the  Soulhern 
Railroad,  in  March,  1850,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  change  the  route  of  their  road  as 
defined  in  the  charter,  for  one  throuj,'h  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Indiana,  the  design  being  to 
prevent  the  Central  and  other  roads  from  passing 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  and 
connecting  with  the  roads  leading  west.  This  plan 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit, 
and,  on  March  21,  1850,  a  monster  meeting,  pro- 
moted by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  was  held 
at  the  City  Hall  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
change,  and  the  plan  was  defeated.    Meantime  both 


roads  were  pushing  westward,  and  in  September. 
1850,  the  Southern  Road  reached  Jonesville,  in  De- 
cember following  Cold  water,  in  Alarch,  i85[,Stur- 
gis.  and  in  July,  White  Pigeon ;  on  October  4,  iSsr, 
it  was  completed  to  South  Bend,  and  on  January  9, 
1852,  to  Lal'orte;  it  reached  Ains worth,  or  South 
Chicago,  in  February,  1852,  over  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad.  On  May  22,  1852,  it 
was  completed  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  just  one  day 
after  the  Central  Railroad  h;id  reached  that  city. 
On  February  13,  1855.  it  was  authorized  to  con- 
solidate with  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  under 
the  title  of  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad. 

The  link  which  connects  Detroit  with  Toledo  was 
built  almost  as  soon  as  projected.     A  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Michigan    Exchange   on   February  23, 
18SS,    1„    con- 
sider    the    pro- 
priety of  organ- 

pany  to  build 
the  road.  15. 
F.  H.  Witherell 
was  chairman, 
and  Wm.  A. 
Butler,  secre- 
tary.    A  corpo- 

formed  undur 
the  General 
Railroad  Law, 
and  ten  months 
from  that  time, 
on  Christmas 
Day,   the  road 

tion  to  Monroe, 
completed  to  Toledo. 
J.  S.  Dickinson  was  conductor  of  the  first  passenger 
train  which  arrived  at  Detroit. 

On  July  I,  1856,  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  line  was 
made  to  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad,  on  condition  that  they  pay  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  eight  per  cent  on  the  stock. 

The  road  between  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo 
was  completed  on  April  24,  1855,  and  was  the  sec- 
ond railroad  route  opened  to  the  East. 

On  April  26,  1866,  the  depot,  with  that  of  the 
Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  two  companies  have  always  used  the 
same  depot.  In  1880  the  pay-roll  o(  the  company 
at  Detroit  included  the  names  of  eighty  employees, 
and  their  salaries  amounted  to  83,700  per  month. 

The  local  agents  at  Detroit  have  been;  1855- 
(857,  John  Wilkinson  and  R.  K.  Kicker;  1857-18,59. 
J.  S,  Dickinson  ;   1859-1864  I..  I'.  Knight ;  1864,  J. 


and  in  July  following  ii 
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C  Morse;  1865,  R.  H.  Hill;  i8f,6.  A.  H.  Earll. 
Ijeginninjj  with  1867.  the  business  was  divided  be- 
tween the  passenger  and  the  freight  agents.  The 
following  persons  have  filled  these  offices :  Freight 
agents,  i86;-i8;o,  P.  P.  Wright;  1870-1873,  D. 
Edwards;  1873-1874.  John  Gaines  ;  1875-  ,  S. 
S.Hand.  Passenger  agents,  1K67-1872.  J.M.Bronn; 
1872-1875,  H.  T.Miller;  1875-1876,  W.  W.  Lang- 
don;  1877-1878,].  Rhines;  1879-  .C.A.War- 
ren. The  ofliee  of  division  superintendent  at  Detroit 
has  existed  sinee  1875.  The  followinfj persons  liave 
served:  1875-1881,  P.  S.  lilodgett ;  1881-1887,  T.  J. 
Charlesworth ;  1887-  G.  H.  Worcester. 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  Sf'  Smitlnvesii.-rn  Railroad. 
Early  in  1869  a  new  era  of  railroad  building  was 
inaugurated  in  Michigan,  and  one  of  the  first  pro- 
jects in  which  it  was  sought  to  interest  Detroit  was 
the  Detroit.  Hillsdale.  &  Indian^t  Railroad.  On 
January  29,  .1869,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  voted 
to  raise  $100,000  to  aid  in  building  the  road.  Soon 
after,  other  projected  railroads  began  to  seek  for  aid, 
and  on  May  lo.a  citizens'  meeting  recoiii mended  that 
the  city  aid  the  Detroit,  Howell.  &  Lansing,  Detroit 
&  Bay  City,  and  Detroit,  Adrian,  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
roads to  the  extent  of  $250,000  each,  and  the  De- 
troit. Ann  Arbor,  &  Jonesville  Railroad  to  the 
amount  of  $aoo,ooo.  The  question  H'as  brought 
before  the  council,  and  this  body  provided  for  a 
vote  to  be  taken  on  July  12,  1869,  as  to  the  issuing 
of  $200,000  bonds  to  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  &  Indi- 
ana Railroad,  and  $300,000  each  to  the  Northern 
Michigan,  Detroit,  &  Howell,  and  Detroit,  Adrian, 
&  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

Those  interested  in  the  several  projects  pooled 
their  interests  and  efforts  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but 
the  aid  asked  for  was  reftised  by  a  large  majority 
vote.  The  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  &  Indiana  Road, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
was  then  pushed  for,vard  to  completion,  and  was 
operated  by  that  company  until  September  20, 1881, 
when  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  It  e.'^tends  from 
Ypsilanti  to  Uanker's  Station  on  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Jackson,  &  Saginaw  Railroad,  using  the  track  of 
the  Michigan  Centra!  Railroad  from  Detroit  to  Ypsi- 
lanti. The  road  was  opened  from  Ypsilanti  to  Saline 
in  July.  1871.  and  to  Indianapolis  on  July  25,  1872, 
on  which  date  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  City 
Council  of  Detroit  paid  a  visit  to  that  city. 

The  Great  Western  Railroad. 
The  Great  Western  Railroad,  the  first  opened  to 
the  East,  is  located  in  Canada,  and  the  Detroit  River 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  city,  but  ferry  com- 
munication has  always  been  maintained  by  the  rail- 
road boats. 


This  road  was  chartered  in  1834,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  to  build  a  road  from  Hamilton  to  the  De- 
troit River.  In  1837  the  charter  was  amended  in 
several  particulars,  but  the  company  failed  to  build 
the  road,  and  the  charter  expired  in  1839.  On 
March  29, 184 5,  the  charter  was  revived,  with  power 
to  extend  the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara. 
While  these  efforts  were  being  made,  an  opposition 
road,  named  the  Detroit  &  Niagara  Rivers  Railroad, 
which  had  been  chartered  about  1836,  began  to 
show  signs  of  life,  and  a  sun'ey  was  made  which 
showed  that  on  an  air  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles,  between  Detroit  and  Niagara,  no  cut  or 
embankment  would  require  to  be  over  ten  feet  in 
depth.  The  following  notice  of  a  meeting  held  in 
Detroit  on  September  29,  1845,  concerns  these  rival 

Thu  ijiceiinjj  of  our  dilizcna  on  Ihc  subject  ot  the  Canada  Rail- 


E.  A.  Brush  interested  himself  in  the  Detroit  & 
Niagara  Rivers  liailroad,  as  its  route  was  the  must 
direct,  and  it  could  be  built  with  the  least  expense; 
but  that  company  could  not  secure  the  right  to  ex- 
tend their  line  to  Buffalo,  consequently  the  Great 
Western  won  the  race,  and  in  1846  began  to  build 
their  line. 

The  same  year  H.  N.  Walker,  at  the  request  of 
J,  W.  Brooks  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  Detroit  papers  favoring 
the  Great  Western  Railroad  ;  but  at  this  time  the 
Buffalo  capitalists  could  not  be  interested.  Mean- 
while the  charter  of  the  Detroit  &  Niagara  Rivers 
Railroad  was  about  to  expire,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  it  renewed,  but  it  was  lost  by  one  vote. 

In  the  interest  of  the  tireat  Western  Railroad, 
Messrs.  E.  Famsworth,  J.  F.  Joy,  and  H.  N.  Walker 
visited  Toronto  and  Niagara,  and  on  an  examination 
of  the  cliarter  of  the  road  it  was  found  that  it  made 
no  provision  tor  crossing  the  Desjardins  Canal ;  an 
amendment  was  then  procured  which  provided  for 
filling  up  the  old  cliannel  of  the  canal  and  making  a 
new  cut.  In  order  to  plan  tor  and  further  the  building 
of  the  road,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  roads  in  Canada 
and  the  West,  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  as 
one  of  the  results  a  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit  on 
June  23,  [851,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  the  stock.     H.  N.  Walker  obtained 
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>  the  amount   of   |i8 


Michigan  Central  Railroad  than  advanced  |i20,ooo 
to  make  up  the  $300,000  required  to  complete  the 
road,  and  it  went  forward.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary'A'.neriean  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  inches,  it 
was  built  with  a  gauge  of  five  feet  six  inches,  an 
Order  in  Council  requiring  all  Canada  roads  to  have 
that  gauge,  with  the  design  of  preventing  the  use  of 
the  road  and  cars  in  case  of  war.  The  road  was 
completed  from  the  Falls  to  Hamilton  on  November 
lo,  1853,  and  to  London  on  December  31,  1853. 


Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  a  new  ferry,  built 
for  the  purpose,  began  to  transport  freight-cars;  on 
June  I  of  the  same  year  passenger-cars  were  also 
transported,  and  now  passengers  take  seats  in  a 
coach  at  the  Brush  Street  Depot  and  need  not 
change  until  New  York  is  reached. 

The  most  serious  accident  that  ever  happened  on 
this  road  occurred  on  March  13.  1857,  when  a  train 
broke  through  the  bridge  over  the  Desjardins 
Canal,  near  Hamilton.  Over  eighty  lives  were  lost, 
and  travel  over  the  road  was  suspended   tor  two 


Onjanuary  17, 1854,  the  long-expected  dayarrived;      weeks. 


Most  of  the  business  of  the  company  is  necessa- 
rily transacted  in  Windsor,  but  in  1 880  the  company 
employed  about  thirty  men  and  paid  neariy  $30,000 
yearly  for  salaries  at  Detroit.  In  1 882  the  road  was 
consolidated  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad;  on 
August  12  the  offices  at  Detroit  were  put  under  one 
management,  and  since  that  date  the  road  has  been 
known  as  the  Great  Western  division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad. 


the  road  was  completed  to  Windsor,  and  for  the 
first  time  railroad  communication  was  opened  with 
New  York  and  the  East.  It  was  made  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  that  ever 
occurred  in  Detroit,  In  the  afternoon  the  stores 
and  business  places  of  every  kind  were  closed,  and 
the  river  front  was  lined  with  people  who  gathered 
to  see  the  incoming  train  andto  welcome  the  visi- 
tors from  the  neighboring  province  when  the  ferry 
should  brijig  them  over.  At  the  foot  of  Woodward 
Avenue  the  throng  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
traiti  was  to  arrive  at  two  o'clock,  but  it  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  before  the  whistle  and  the  smoke  of  the 
locomotive  gave  notice  of  its  approach.  On  reach- 
ing Windsor  a  salute  was  fired,   the   ferry  soon      „.    ,  -      „        „  m^,,,.,,, 

bmught  the  company  to  Detroit,  and  a  procession  opened  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron  on  Noven- 
moved  from  the  Campus  Martius  to  thedepot  in  the  ber  21,  .859.  It  had  prev.ously  been  bu.lt  through 
following  order :  Chief  Marshal  and  Aids,  Military  Canada  and  the  New  England  States  and  ^,l^ 
Escort  composed  of  the  National  Dragoon  (iuards  the  third  road  opened  between  Detroit  and  h. 
and  the  Scott  Guards ;  Fire  Department.  Citizens,  East.  The  company  made  use  of  the  depot  o  the 
Corporation  Officers,  Invited  Guests,  Directors,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  until  February  I,  iBM., 
i  and  Superintendent  of  Great  Western      when,  tor  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  thej 


The  Chicago,  Detroit,  &•  Canada   Grand   Trunk 

J  line!  ion  Railroad. 

This   road,   running   between    Detroit   and    Port 

Huron,  forms  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

of    Canada,    extending   to   Portland,    Me,;    -  


Engi 

Railroad,  Clergy  of  Deti 

dent,  and  Chief  Directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  with  the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Dinner  was 
provided  in  the  long  freight-house  at  the  depot  for 
1,700  persons.  Those  who  long  for  the  old  times 
and  think  that  in  late  years  there  is  occasional  . 

municipal  extravagance  will  do  well  to  remember  and  twenty-four,  and  the  average 
that  for  the  reception  and  dinner  on  this  occasion 
the  city  paid  84.329.90,  the  bills  being  audited  on 
February  21,  1854.  The  event  was  undoubtedly  an 
important  one,  but  probably  on  no  occasion  would 
-     ■"  ,-  think  of  spending 

so  needlessly  squan- 


commenced  using  the  depot  at  the  Woodwartt 
Avenue  Crossing.  On  October  9  their  freight  busi- 
ness was  removed  from  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Depot  to  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  & 
Milwaukee  Depot.  The  number  of  men  employed 
-<  Detroit  and  the  Junction  in  1 880  was  one  hundre.1 
-     -  ithly  pay-roll 


aldermen  and  city  officers 
anything  like  the  i 

On  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  a  new  ferr)- 
boat,  the  Transit,  owned  by  the  company,  com- 
menced to  carry  freight  and  passengers.  Her 
trial  trip  was  made  February  27,  1854.  On  August 
7.  i8j7,  the  railroad  ferry-boat  known  as  the  Union 
made  her  first  trip,  and  soon  after  commenced  to 
run  regularly. 

On  January  i,  1867,  the  laying  of  a  third  rail 
gave  the  railroad  a  gauge  uniform  with  that  of  the 


The  agents  at  Detroit  have  been :  General  agents : 
i860  and  1861,  J.  D.  Hayes;  1862  and  1863,  K- 
Tubman;  1864  and  1865,  J.  Walsh.  Passenger 
agents'  1866-1880,  Edward  Reidy;  iSSoand  i3S  . 
J.  A.  Moore;  January  to  July,  1882.  W.  S.  Martin; 
July    1882,  to  ,   John  Main.     Freight  agents: 

1866  and  1867,  W.  Thorpe;  !868-i8n.  S.  E.  Mar- 
tin- i873-i877.  W.  C.  Campbell;  1877-1882,  T, 
Akock;  1882-  ,  R.  N.  Reynolds.  E.  J.  Pierce 
has  served  as  ticket  agent  from  June,  1865. 

The  Flint  Gf  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 
The  principal  offices  of  the  Flint  &  Pere  Mar- 
quette Road  are  at  Saginaw,  but  Detroit  has  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  road  since  November  i,  1864. 
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The  line  was  then  compleced  between  Flint  and 
Holly,  the  track  o(  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road being  used  between  Holly  and  Detroit.  Regular 
trains  arrived  and  departed  from  the  Detroit  &  Mil- 
waukee Depot.  On  May  30,  1871,  the  road  was" 
completed  from  Wayne  to  Northville,  and  on 
November  6,  1871,  from  North\-ilIe  to  Holly.  It 
then  connected  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
and  after  June  28.  1875,  its  trains  u.sed  the  track  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit,  arriving 
and  departing  from  the  Central  Depot, 

Detroit,  Laming,  is^  Northern  Railroad. 
This  road   is  composed  of   the   roads   originally 


incorporated  under  the  11 


5  of   Detroit,  Howell, 


State  treasurer,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  tliat  the  Railroad  Aid  Law,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  vote  had  been  taken, 
was  unconstitutional;  consequently  the  bonds  were 
returned  to  the  city,  and  in  May,  1877,  they  were 
cancelled.  Meanwhile  the  road  had  been  finished. 
It  was  completed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing  in 
August,  1871,  and  on  September  12  was  formally 
opened  to  Creenville  by  an  excursion  from  Detroit. 
On  December  14,  1876,  it  was  sold  for  $60,000  to 
parlies  who  held  mortgage  bonds  given  at  the  time 
it  was  being  built. 

The  first  superintendent  was  A,  H.  Reese;  he 
served  until  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  B. 
Mulliken,    The  number  of  employees  paid  at  Detroit 


~1 


f  -»«  ' 


/" 


»i-*^^^ 


&  Lansing  Railroad  and  Lansing  &  Lake  Michigan 
Railroad.  Those  interested  in  the  roads  sought  aid 
from  the  city,  and  under  a  State  law.  on  July  12, 
r869,  the  question  of  aiding  it  and  other  roads  was 
passed  upon,  but  the  citizens  voted  against  any  aid 
from  the  city.  A  subsequent  effort  and  vote  in 
regard  to  this  road  alone  was  more  successful,  and 
on  January  10,  1870,  by  a  vote  of  4.19T  against 
1,885.  $300,000  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  road,  on 
condition  that  the  shops  be  permanently  located  in 
Detroit,  The  bonds  were  to  be  delivered  as  the 
work  progressed,  and  the  road  was  to  give  a  second 
mortgage  to  pay  the  bonds  as  they  matured.  On 
Febrtiary  8  the  council  ordered  the  bonds  delivered 
as  soon  as  the  road  complied  with  the  conditions. 
The  bonds  were  made  out  and  deposited  with  the 


:,  and  the  pay-roll   averaged 


The  Di'lroit.  Mackinaw,  iS-'  Mtirquelle  Railroad 
was  organized  on  August  20,  1879,  On  December 
19,  i38i,  the  road  was  inspected  by  the  governor, 
and  on  January  1,  1882,  the  first  regular  through 
train  ran  from  Mackinaw  to  Marquette.  The  dis- 
tance trcjm  Pt.  St.  Ignace,  opposite  Mackinaw,  to 
Marquette  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles. 
On  October  20,  1886,  the  road  was  sold  to  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway,  which 
company  is  composed  of  this  line  and  of  the  for- 
mer Marquette.  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road.    The   general  offices  are  located  at  Detroit, 
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Michigan,  and  James  McMillan  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Detroit,  Butler.  &-  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
This  road  extends  (rom   Detroit  to  Butler,  Indi- 
ana, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  system. 


A  bonus  of  $  ooooo  as  given  b>  e  ^ens  of 
Detrot  to  ad    n  on      uc     n       f  t    s  an  unt 

the  Board  of  Trade  gave  $13,000,  and  many  hrms 
and  individuals  subscribed  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  entire  amount  was  pledged  prior 
to  June  17,  1880,  The  survey  was  commenced  on 
April  12,  1880,  the  contract  let  on  June  21,  and  in 
less  than  a  year,  on  June  io,  i83t,  Jay  Gould,  one  of 
the  principal  owners  of  the  Wabash,  arrived  in 
Detroit,  coming  over  the  Butler  Line.  On  July  6 
an  excursion  of  subscribers  to  the  bonus  took  place ; 
and  on  August  r4,  18S1,  the  lirst  through  train  from 
St.  Louis  rolled  into  Detroit, 

When  the  road   went  into  operation   the  trains 
came  in  over  the  line  of  the  Detroit.  Grand  Haven, 


S;  Milwaukee  Railroad.butsince  March  18,  i883,tiiey 
have  made  use  of  the  grounds  and  depot  of  the 
Union  Depot  Company. 

The  officers  o(  the  road  at  Detroit  in  1884  were : 
F.  J.  Hill  freight  agent ;  Frank  E.  Snow,  general 
agent,     W.  H.  Knight  succeeded  Mr.  Snow  in  1 886, 

In  1881  the  company  employed  thirty-five  men  at 
Detroit. 

Cincinnali,   Hamilton.  &•  Dayton   Railroad. 

This  road  o|)erates  eight  different  tines  of  rail- 
roads, leading  to  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Dayt<iii, 
Toledo,  and  other  points  West  and  South.  From 
Detroit  to  Toledo  it  uses  the  lines  of  both  the  Mich- 
igan Central  and  the  Lake  Shore  Railroads.  D.  IS. 
Tracy  is  the  general  passenger  agent,  and  Joseph 
Keavy,  general  ticket  agent. 

Detroit  Union  Railroad  Station  &>  Depot  Com- 

This  corporation  was  organized  early  in  18S1, 
They  purchased  a  tract  of  about  forty  acres  on  tlii^ 
river,  with  a  frontage  of  2,540  feet,  extending  from 
Twelfth  Street  through  to  the  west  line  of  the 
Stanton  Farm  near  F.ighteenth  Street. 

The  company  have  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  filling  in,  docking,  and  laying  out  their  grouncl^, 
and  in  erecting  buildings.  They  rent  space  for  or 
build  depots,  elevators,  and  other  conveniences  f'lr 
railroads  wishing  to  make  use  of  their  facilities. 
The  elevator  built  in  1882  cost  $300,000,  and  will 
hold  1,300,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Railroad  Bridges  and  Gates. 
For  the  protection  of  teams  and  travelers  or_ 
streets  crossed  by  the  railroads  at  the  west  side  i>f 
the  city,  gates  arc  provijled  at  all  the  crossings  be- 
tween Woodbridge  Street  and  the  Junction;  mo^t 
of  them  were  erected  in  1883.  Bridges  are  erected 
across  Fort,  Lafayette,  Twelfth,  Howard,  Fourteenth, 
Baker,  and  Fifteenth  Streets.  The  last  named 
bildge,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  location,  is  curi- 
ously constructed,  and  is,  in  fact,  two  bridges  in  on'- 
The  bridges  are  erected  jointly  by  the  city  and  the 
railroad  companies.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cii;: 
there  are  gates  or  bridges  at  nearly  e\-ery  crossing. 
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NAVIGATIOX    ON    RIVERS    AND    LAKES. 


The  earliest  colonists,  galhered  in  the  fort  near 
the  river,  or  in  smit;  farmhouses  close  to  the  shore, 
hati  i>iit  little  need  of  roads  or  rockaways.  The 
ever-present  canoe  was  ready  for  use  and  almost 
at  their  door.  The  gondolas  of  Venice  are  not 
handier  or  more  constantly  in  motion  than  were  the 
picturesque  canoes  of  the  Detroit.  As  harvest 
moons  waxed  and  waned,  and  seasons  came  and 
cfianged  traffic  and  travel  jiioored  other  boat  1  ng 
hbeahU        [I         gfh        11  Ibh- 

l>k         oel)  dbe       flaidfq        ly 

d  d       h       II  d         y    b  1        f         ix 

f  d        d    h  f       I    g     h  ng 

P      y  i     k      f  f  ch 

P    1^        gh    g  1)  h     d    d  p      d      lalf 

f  p  f       1  f     gh  id 

bkdgmfpbliri  i- 

m      1     1    f         L  k    S  p  i  h         d 

Alb    y  II      I         1  h  Id  be 

p  ddi  d  f  I  I  d  p       },    f  ur 

Id  1  f  1    d  d  Th  >  ly 

k  d    f  h       1     1  d       dd  o 

PP       h  gh  b      h  b      b  g    g        i  pas     1- 

La      d  ash  be    h     Id         f    he 

as  by  f        I  hat 

i  \pedition  of  i8.o  reached  the  upper  lakes. 
The  party  consisted  of  Governor  Cass,  H.  R.  School- 
craft, Alexander  Wolcott,  M.  D..  Captain  D.  B, 
Uouglass,  Lieutenant  E.  Mackay,  J.  D.  Doty. 
Major  a.  A.  Forsyth,  C.  C,  Trowbridge,  A.  R. 
Chace,  ten  Canadian  voyageiirs,  seven  United  States 
soldiers,  ten  Indians,  an  interpreter,  and  a  guide. 
They  left  on  May  14,  i8zo.  in  four  birchbark  canoes 
obtained  from  the  Chippewas.  On  Jnly  4,  1S21,  in 
.1  canoe  of  the  same  kind,  Governor  Cass  and  H.  R, 
•Schoolcraft  started  for  Chicago,  going  by  way  of 
the  Detroit,  Maumee.  Wabash,  Mississippi,  and  Illi- 
nois Rivers.  A  favorite  trading  craft  was  the  Mack- 
inaw boat  or  bateau.  They  were  buiit  of  red  or 
white  oak  or  pine  boards,  had  flat  bottoms,  were 
shaped  exactly  the  same  at  each  end,  and  were  quite 
high  at  the  sides. 

The  pirogue  was  a  long,  capacious  canoe,  often 
inade  of  a  single  large  red  cedar-tree  ;  it  was  high 
in  front  and  rear,  and  had  high  sides.     It  was  used 


chiefly  for  pas.sengers,  and  commonlj  carried  four, 
with  a  crew  of  the  same  number 

The  ordinary  canoes  appropnatelj  tailed  dug 
outs,"  were  made  by  burmng  and  choppmg  out  the 
trunk  of  a  good-sized  tree 

As  to  vessels,  the  Gnffon  must  be  first  named 
Her  tonnage  is  variously  stated  at  from  forty  five  to 
sixty  tons.  She  carried  fi\e  cannon  and  wasbuilt  by 
LaSalle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayuga  Creek  near  Nia- 
gara in  the  spring  of  1679,  and  launched  in  the 
month  of  May.  After  several  short  trial-trips,  on 
August  7,  with  Chevalier  LaSalle,  Father  Louis  Hen- 
nepin, Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  Zenobe  Membre,  and 
others,  thirty-two  in  all,  she  started  on  her  first  real 
voyage,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River 
on  August  to.  Two  days  after,  on  the  Festival  of 
Ste.  Claire,  she  entered  the  little  lake,  which  was 
christened  Lake  Ste.  CJaire  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Frdnciscan  Nuns.  Two  centuries  later,  a 
gathering  at  Crosse  I'ointe  rechristened  the  lake, 
with  various  exercises,  including  poems  by  D.  IS. 
Duffield  and  Judge  J.  V.  Campbell,  and  an  address 
from  Bela  Hubbard.  On  her  return  trip,  the  Grif- 
fon left  Washington  Island  in  Lake  Michigan  on 
September  18.  T«o  days  after,  a  storm  arose,  and 
the  ves.sel  was  seen  no  more;  but  portions  of  the 
wreck  were  found  among  the  islands  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake. 

After  the  voyage  of  the  Griffon,  no  sailing  vessels 
are  known  to  have  passed  Detroit  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  first  that  we  hear  of,  were  those  engaged 
in  conveying  troops,  provisions,  and  furs  between 
Detroit  and  Niagara.  In  1763  and  1764,  the  schoon- 
ers Beaver,  Gladwin,  and  Charlotte  went  to  and  fro 
almost  constantly,  the  time  of  the  trip  varying  from 

The  first  vessel  known  to  have  been  built  at  De- 
troit was  called  the  Enterprise.  She  was  launched 
in  1769.  In  1771  Mr.  EIHce,  of  Schenectady,  and 
Messrs.  Sterling  &  Price,  of  Detroit,  built  a  vessel  of 
forty-five  tons  called  the  Angelica.  Richard  Wright 
was  captain  at  a  salary  of  _£i20  per  year.  In  1778 
the  British  brig-of-war,  General  Gage,  arrived, 
making  the  trip  from  Buffalo  in  four  days.  On 
account  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  none  but  gov- 
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ernment  vessels  were  then  allowed  upon  the 
lakes. 

.  In  1780  the  captains  and  crews  of  nine  vessels 
were  under  pay  at  Detroit,  and  a  large  dock-yard 
was  maintained.  The  names  of  the  vessels  were 
the  Gage,  Danmore,  Faith,  Angelica,  Hope,  Wel- 
come, Adventure,  Felicity,  and  Wyandotte. 

On  August  1,  1782,  the  following  armed  vessels, 
all  in  good  order  and  all  built  in  Detroit,  were  on 
duty  in  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  : 


Brig  Gage 
Sch.  Diiiimore 
Sch.  Hope 
Sloop  Angelica 
Sloop  Felicity 
Sch.  Faith 
Sloop  Wyandotte 
Sloop  Adventure 
Gun  Boat 
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66      60    200     1771 
55      40      50     1774 


In  the  spring  of  1793  four  governmeni  vessels 
were  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  Of  these  the  Chip- 
pewa and  the  Ottawa  were  new  brigs,  of  about  two 
hundred  tons  each  and  carrying  eight  guns ;  another 
was  ihe  Dunmore,  an  old  brig  of  the  same  size,  with 
six  guns;  the  fourth  was  the  sloop  Felicity,  armed 
with  two  swivels.  All  of  these  were  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Grant.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral sloops  and  schooners  owned  by  trading  firms. 

Three  years  later,  in  1796,  twelve  merchant  ^'es- 
sels  were  owned  in  Detroit ;  also  several  brigs, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
tons  each.  After  the  surrender  to  the  United 
States,  the  schooner  Swan,  then  owned  by  James 
May.  was  hired  to  convey  the  first  troops  to  Detroit, 
and  was  the  first  vessel  on  the  lakes  to  bear  the  United 
States  flag.  The  second  to  carry  the  flag  was 
]3rohably  the  Detroit :  she  was  purchased  by  the 
(".overnment  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 

In  1 797  the  United  States  schooner  Wilkinson,  of 
eighty  tons,  was  built  at  Detroit  under  direction  of 
Captain  Curry.  In  iSioshewas  sold,  overhauled, 
and  her  name  changed  to  Amelia.  In  1812  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Government,  and  formed  part  of 
Perry's  squadron. 

In  1801  the  brig  Adams  and  the  schooner  Tracey 
were  built  here  for  the  Government,  and  used  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  government  stores. 
In  1803,  when  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel 
J.  S.  Swearingen  went  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  garrisoning  Fort  Dear- 
born, a  number  of  officers  went  on  the  Tracey. 
The  troops  were  the  first  Americans  that  lived 
at    that    pbce.     Chicago   was    therefore    rolnnized 


from  Detroit,  and  this  city  can  claim   the   honor  of 
having  fotmded  that  justly  famous  metropolis. 

In  1812  Commodore  Brevoort  was  in  command 
of  the  brig  Adams  and  Gray  and  the  sloop  Detroit, 
then  stationed  here.  They  were  refitted  and  pre- 
pared for  service  at  the  shipyard  on  the  Rouge,  now 
in  part  occupied  by  Woodmere  Cemeter> 

After  the  war  the  number  of  lessels  increased, 
but  freight  and  passage  were  high  In  1815  and 
1817  a  tnp  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  cost  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  occupied  thirteen  days 

The  year  1818  marks  an  impjrt  mt  er^  n  the  his- 
tory of  the  entire.  Lake  Reg  on  The  first  steamboat 
that  sailed  Lake  Ere  nrmed  that  year  She  wa,s 
named  the  \\  alk  in  the  Water  after  the  chief  of  the 
Wyandotte  Indians  and  was  operated  b)  a  power- 
ful engine,  built  on  Fiiltpn  s  plan.  Leaving  Buffalo 
on  the  23d  of  August,  she  reached  Detroit  on  Thurs- 
day, August  27,  1818.  In  going  from  Black  Rock 
past  the  rapids  she  «'as  propelled  by  what  was  called 
a  "horned  breeze,"  consistingof  sixteen  yoke  of  oxen. 
She  arrived  at  Wing's  Wharf  at  foot  of  Bates  Street 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  fired  ;i 
gun.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  embracing  almost  the 
entire  population,  collected  on  the  wharves  to  see 
her.  Concerning  the  date  of  her  arrival,  several 
mistakes  have  been  made.  The  fac-simile  of  the 
entry  made  at  the  time  by  William  Woodhridge,  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Detroit,  effectually  settles 
the  question. 

The  DetroJL  Gazelle  of  August  28,  ]8i8,  con- 
tained this  notice : 
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lolirabit,  but  iruly  pleasant. 
To-day  she  will  make  a  irtp  to  Ijike ! 


She  made  the  roimd  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit  once  in  two 
weeks,  sometitnes  bringing  a 
hundred  passengers.  The  fare 
for  cabin  passage  was  eighteen 
dollars.  In  1819  she  went  from 
Detroit  to  Mackinaw  and  Green 
Bay  and  back  in  thirteen  days. 
On  October  31,  1821,  she  left 
Buffalo  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain   Rogers,   but    met   with   a 

that  port  on  the  ist  of  November. 

The  second  steamer  on  Lake 
Erie  was  named  the  Superior. 
She  took  the  place  of  the  Walk- 
in-the-Wat^r,  and  arri\ed  from 
Buffalo  for  the  first  time  on  May 
25,  1822;  she  brought  ninety- 
four  passengers. 

In  1825  there  was  still  bnt  one 
steamer  on  the  lake,  but  the 
demand  for  transportation  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  so  profitable  withal, 
that  the  very  next  year  six  steam- 
boats, viz.,  the  Superior,  William 
Penn,  Niagara,  William  Peacock, 
Enterprise,  and  Henry  Clay,  were 
running-  regularly  between  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit,  and  in  May, 
1831,  steamboats  were  making 
daily  trips. 

Boat  -  builders     now     became 


bitious  for  larger  vessels,  and 
accordingly,  on  April  27,  1833, 
the  steamboat  Michig;an  was 
launched.  She  was  built  by 
Oliver  Newberry,  and,  except  the 


^1"^ 


^ 


"I 
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first  steamer  built  at  Detroit, 
and  was  the  largest  on  the 
iakts  Her  deck  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet  long: 
breadth  of  beam,  twentj-nine 
fprt,  extreme  width,  hftv-three 
feet ,  and  depth  of  hold,  eleven 
feet.  The  gentlemen's  dining- 
room  contained  thirty  berths 
abaft  the  engines,  and  six  siate- 
rorms  forward  with  three  berths 
each  The  intermediate  spare 
between  the  engii  es  (ornied  a 
part  of  the  dining  tabin  and 
was  nchH  paneled  and  gilded 
The  ladies  cabin  on  detk  con 
tamed  "iiiteen  berths  and  was 
elegant  1\  furnished  The  for 
ward  cabin  contained  forty  four 
berths  She  was  pro|}elled  b\ 
two  low  pressure  walking  btam 
engines  with  cvlinders  of  se\en 
feet  three  inches  stroke  and  fortv 
inches  m  diameter  They  were 
made  in  Detroit,  by  the  Detroit 
Iron  Company,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Cyrus  Batlell.  She 
sailed  on  her  first  trip  October 
II,  1833,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain lilake. 

In  1836  the  passenger  traffic 
was  very  brisk.  Ninety  steam- 
bojits  arrived  in  May,  e\'ery  one 
loaded  with  passengers  for  Mich- 
igan and  the  West.  The  steamer 
United  Slates,  which  arrived  on 
May  23,  brought  over  seven  hun- 
dred people.  As  the  result  of  so 
much  tra\'el,  the  steamboat  own- 
ers made  enormous  profits,  reach- 
ing for  the  year  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent. 

Ill  1837  thirty-seven  steamers 
were  plying  on  the  lakes,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  owned  in 
Detroit,  Three  steamboats  ar- 
rived daily,  and  the  papers  were 
literally  burdened  with  the  com- 
plimentary resolutions  adopted 
by  passengers  in  praise  of  the 
several  boats  and  captains. 

On  May  17,  1839,  the  Great 

Western  arrived  on  her  first  trip 

to  Detroit,  and  on  September  i 

i  was  burned  at  her  wharf. 

n  1846  the  price  of  cabin  passage  from  Buffalo 

Detroit  was  six  dollars.    In  this  period  racing 
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between  the  boats  was  of  frequent  i 
sucli  was  the  rivalry  between  the  captains  and  own- 
ers that  ill  their  eflprts  to  obtain  passengers  the 
fares  were  frequently  nominal.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  steamboats  continued  to  be  built, 
and  to  sec  a  boat  launched  was  one  of  the  standard 
amusements  of  the  time.  Hundreds  of  people 
would  gather  to  see  the  vessel  glide  into  the  water. 

The  Mayflower,  built  for  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  was  launched  on  November  i6,  1848,  and 
made  her  first  trip,  to  test  the  engine,  on  April  10, 
1849.  She  was  damaged  by  floating  ice,  and  sunk 
while  on  her  way  frocn  Buffalo  to  Detroit  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1851.' 

Sometimes  high  prices  for  transportation  tempted 
the  owners  of  boats  to  start  them  ou  their  trips 
earlier  than  prudence  justified.  On  one  occasion  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  as  the  ice  had  gone  out  of  tiie 
Detroit  River,  and  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie  was 
reported  clear,  the  ovvner  of  a  sleamboat  gave  notice 
that  she  would  sail  the  next  day.  As  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  was  ccnered  with  floating  ice,  there  was 
ranch  discussion  with  regard  to  the  safely  of  the 
proceeding ;  and  the  boat  started  out  from  a  dock 
which  was  thronged  with  spectators  who  expressed 
much  anxiety  concerning  her  safety.  The  next  day, 
towards  evening,  the  well-known  Jascph  Campau 
met  A.  B.  Wood,  the  manager  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, near  the  Campau  residence,  and  said,  "  Does 
ye  hear  anything  from  de  boat, —  de  boat  went  out 
yesterday  mor'n  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes ;  she  has  just  reached 
Erie,  She  got  into  the  ice  and  floundered  about, 
tearing  her  paddle-wheels  to  pieces,  but  she  is  in 
Erie  harbor  all  safe."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Campau, 
"  I  t'ot  so.  Now,  when  de  Inglishmon  he  want  to 
go  anywhere,  he  set  down  and  t'lnk  how  he  get  diir, 
and  de  Frenchmon  he  want  to  go,  and  he  stop  and 
t'ink  how  he  get  dar  ;  but  de  American,  de  Yankee, 
he  want  to  go.  and.  be-gar,  he  go.  He  go  Heaven, 
he  go  Hell,  he  go  anyhow ! " 

The  most  terrible  accident  that  ever  happened  on 
the  lakes  occurred  on  August  20,  1852.  On  that 
day  the  Atlantic,  one  of  the  railroad  line  of  steam- 
ers running  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  collided 
with  the  propeller  Ogdensburgh,  and  sank  in  Lake 
Erie,  with  a  loss  of  one  iiundred  and  thirty-one  lives. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
riKid,  in  1854,  the  travel  by  lake  has  been  compara- 
tively small,  but  during  the  season,  steamboats  run 
almost  daily  from  Detroit  to  all  ports  between  Buf- 
falo and  Chicago,  and  aiso  to  ports  on  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  various  places 
on  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron. 

The  oldest  and  most  largely   patronized   line  of 


is  operated  by  the  Detroit  &  Cleve- 
land Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  line  \ia^ 
established  in  1850,  and  has  been  managed  chiefly 
by  the  present  owners  since  1853.  The  company 
was  incorporated  on  April  18,  1868,  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  which,  in  1883,  was  increased  to 
$450,000.  The  general  officers  of  the  corporation 
are ;  David  Carter,  general  manager ;  J.  F.  Hender- 
son, general  freight  agent ;  and  C.  D.  Whitcomb. 
general  passenger  and  freight  agent. 

Originally  their  boats  ran  only  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland.  Since  1882  they  have  maintained  a  line 
between  Cleveland  and  Mackinaw.  They  ovmi  four 
boats,  namely,  the  "  Northwest,"  ■'  City  of  Detroit," 
"City  of  Cleveland,"  and  "City  of  Mackinaw," 
which  cost  an  average  of  $200,000,  and  will  carry 
from  1,200  to  1.500  persons  each.  Each  boat  car- 
ries 50  persons  as  officers  and  crew,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  navigation  a  boat  leaves  for  Cleveland  every 
evening,  and  for  Mackinaw  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday.  The  company  seek 
in  every  way  to  make  the  vessels  attractive  and  the 
trips  agreeable,  and  the  line  Ls  constantly  increasing 
in  popularity. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  sailing  ves- 
sels was  the  direct  shipment,  on  Jifly  22,  1857,  of  a 
cargo  of  lumber  and  staves  to  Liverpool  by  the 
bark  C.  J.  Kershaw.  She  arrived  September  5,  and 
was  the  second  vessel  to  de|3ait  for  Europe  from 
this  region,  the  Dean  Richmond,  from  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  being  the  first.  On  her  return  the  Ker- 
shaw brought  iron  ami  crockeri',  but  reached  Mon- 
treal so  kite  in  the  season  that  she  did  not  come  to 
Detroit  until  the  spring  of  1858. 

The  Madeira  I'et,  loaded  with  hides  at  Chicago, 
and  staves  at  Detroit,  also  sailed  in  1S5;,  In  185S 
eleven  vessels,  loaded  with  lumber,  staves,  and 
wheat,  sailed  for  Liverpool  and  London  from  this 
port,  and  in  1859  sisteen  other  vessels  carried  simi- 
lar cargoes  to  European  ports.  Other  vessels  have 
since  made  the  trip,  but  no  regular  line  has  been 
established. 

In  late  years  the  chief  home  business  of  sailing 
vessels  has  consisted  in  carrying  grain,  lumber,  iron, 
ore,  and  coal.  About  fifty  tugs  are  employed  in 
aiding  them  when  the  winds  are  feeble  or  contrary. 
In  number,  power,  and  beauty,  the  tugs  of  Detroit 
are  particularly  noticeable.  They  cost  from  S3.°<* 
to  $60,000  each,  and  $2,000,000  or  more  are  invested 
in  them.  Tliey  have  crews  of  eleven  men  each, 
and  ply  between  Lakes  I^rie  and  Huron. 

Equally  as  necessary  arc  the  dry  docks  for  the 
building  or  repair  of  vessels.  The  floating  dock  of 
O.  M.  Hyde  was  launched  on  December  10,  1852; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  docks  of  the  jiresent 
Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company  were  established  at  the 
foot  of    Oilcans    Street.     The   busim-^s   wui   con- 
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ducted  from  1857  to  1861  by  G.  Campbell  &  Co., 
from  i86i  to  1S67  by  Campbell  &  Owen,  from  1867 
to  1 869  by  Campbell.  Owen.  &  Co.  In^ilay,  1870,  on 
account  of  the  impairet]  health  of  Mr.  Campbell,  he 
i\-as  succeeded  by  S.  R.  Kirby,  and  on  July  I,  [872. 


forty  feet  long-,  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  has  nine 
feet  draft  of  water.  A  dock  built  in  1S65  is  three 
hundred  and  six  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide,  and 
has  thirteen  feet  draft.  Tlie  dock-yards  have  a 
frontage  of  seven  hundred  feet  on  Atwater  Street, 


the  present  company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  9300,000.  '  The  officers  in  1S84  arc ;  John 
Owen,  president;  Frank  E.  Kirby,  consulting  and 
constructing  engineer ;  A.  McVittie.  secretary  and 
treasurer;  F.  A.  Kirby,  superintendent  at  Wyan- 
dotte ;  John  I'arker,  superintendent  at  Detroit, 
Their  orijjinal  duck  at  Detroit  is  two  hundred  and 


*,  with  every  facility 
of    vessels   of   any 


and  extend  through  to  the 
for  the  repair 
class,  either  of 

Since  iS^gthe  company  have  owned  the  extensive 
yards  at  Wyandotte  established  by  E.  B.  Ward  in 
1872.  These  yards  occupy  about  seven  acres,  and 
have  a  river  frontage  of  seven  hundred  feet  and  a  slip 
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six  hundred  feet  long  in  addition.  Upwards  of  six 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  these  establishments, 
and  the  yards  are  equal  in  their  equipment  to  any 
private  yards  n  the  Un  ted  States  and  escel  any  on 
the  lakes.  The  company  bu  Id  essels  jf  either  wood, 
iron,  or  steel  and  the  gro  rth  of  their  business  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  tl  at  I  om  86;  to  1879  they 
built  but  th  rty  four  esseli  h  le  f  om  1879  to  1884 
they  built  h  rty  s  x  the  a  erage  val  e  of  which  was 
double  that  of  the  vessels  first  built.  Among 
the  vessels  constructed  were  six  steamers,  twenty- 
eight  scr^w  steamers,  three  barges,  two  barks, 
eleven  schooners,  six  tugs,  ten  steam  ferries,  two 
steam  and  two  car  barges.  Their  cost  ranged  from 
$2,500  to  $275,000.  The  company  have  originated 
several  features  for  lake  vessels  that  are  now  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  Gordon  Campbell,  which  they 
built  in  1871,  was  the  first  double-decked  vessel  on 
the  lakes.  Square  pilot-houses  for  lake  vessels  and 
iron  mooring-bits  are  of  their  introduction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  steam  vessels  built  at  this 
port;  all  those  built  since  1867  and  marked  with  a 
star  were  built  by  the  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company : 
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The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  first  arr 
or  departure  of  vessels  at  Detroit  during  the  various 
years,   and    is   also   of  interest   as   containing  the 
names  of  many  steamboats  whose  names  do  not 
now  appear  in  the  Marine  List : 
t82t,  May   18,  \V;i!k-in-the-Water,  from  Buffalo, 
r822,  May  25,  Superior  (first  trip),  from  Buffalo, 
r8z3,  Jan.  13,  sail  vessel,  from  Sandusky. 


1826,  May8,  steaiT 

er  Henry  Clay,  from  Buffalo, 

1839,  March  12,  st 

earner  Erie,  for  Toledo. 

1840,  March  8,  ste 

imer  Star,  from  Cleveland. 

1841,  April    i8.ste 

amer  General  Wayne,  from  Buf- 

falo. 

1842,  March  3.  stc 

amer  General  Scott,  for  Buffalo 

1843,  April  18,  ste 

mer  Fairport,  for  Cleveland. 

1844,   Marcfi  11,  s 

eamer  Red  Jacket,  for  I'ort  Cm- 
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845,  January  4,  steamer  United  States,  from  Buffalo. 

846,  March  14.  steamer  John  Owen,  from  Cleveland. 

847,  March  30,  steamer  United  States,  from  Cleve- 
land. 

848,  March  22,  propeller  Manhattan,  for  Buffalo, 

849,  March  21.  steamer  John  Owen,  for  Cleveland. 

850,  March  25,  steamer  Southerner,  from  Buffalo. 

851,  March  19,  steamer  Hollister,  from  Toledo. 

852,  March  zz,  steamer  Arrow,  for  Toledo. 

:8s3,  March  14,  steamer  Bay  City,  from  Sandusky. 
1854,  March  zi,  steamer  MayQueen,  from  Cleveland. 

855,  April  2,  steamer  Arrow,  for  Toledo. 

856.  April  15,  steamer  May  Queen,  for  Cleveland. 
.857,  March  24.  steamer  Ocean,  for  Cleveland. 
858,  March  17,  steamer  Dart,  for  Toledo. 

1859,  March  10,  steamer  Island  Queen,  from  San- 

860,  March  6,  schooner  Spy,  from  Sandusky. 
:86i,  March  1 1,  steamer  Ruby,  for  Port  Huron. 
[862.  March  29,  steamer  May  Queen,  for  Cleveland. 

863,  March  29,  steamer  Dubuque,  from  Cleveland. 

864,  March  13,  steamer  Young  America,  from  Port 

:865,  March  26,  steamer  Philo  Parsons.for  Sandusky. 
:866,  April  4,  steamer  City  of  Cleveland,  for  Cleve- 

867,  April  8,  steamer  City  of  Cleveland,  for  Cleve- 

168,  March  24,  steamer  R.  N.  Rice,  for  Cleveland. 

i6g.  April  5,  propeller  Edith,  from  Port  Huron. 
[870,  April  7,  steamer  G.  W.  Reynolds,  for  Maiden. 
871,  March  8.  steamer  Dove,  for  Maiden. 
1872,  April  3,  steamer  Northwest,  for  Cleveland. 

873,  April  7,  steamer  Jay  Cooke,  for  Sandusky. 

874,  March  24,  steamer  R.  N.  Rice,  for  Cleveland. 

875,  March  29,  propeller  Rob.  Hackett,  for  Maiden. 

876,  March  20,  steamer  R.  N.  Rice,  for  Cleveland. 
i8?7,  April  10,  steamer  Northwest,  tor  Cleveland. 

"78,  April  3,  steamer  Northwest,  for  Cleveland. 

79,  April  r,  steamer  Northwest,  for  Cleveland, 

80,  March  2,  schooner  John  O'Neil,  from  Cleveland. 

81,  April  19,  steamer  Northwest,  for  Cleveland. 

82,  March  7,  wrecking  iug  Winslow,  for  Lake 
Michigan. 

83,  March  26,  steamer  City  of  Dresden,  for  Mal- 


14,  April  3, 


1865  4.597  966,047  58,326 

1870  5,40[  1.003,152  52,793 

i  875  5,  [  58  85  [  ,241  24,300 
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55.896 

4.971 

866,984 

28,503 

S.825 

1.240,564 

23,320 

City  of  Detroit,  for  Cleveland. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number   of  vessels 
;hat  have  entered  nt   and  cleared  from  Detroit  in 
IS  years,  with  their  tonnage  and  the  number  of 


671.545  31.784 

997.724  28,644 

731,419  30-147 


The  immigration  that  followed  the  surrender  of 
1796  made  communication  between  the  two  banks 
of  the  Detroit  more  frequent.  Many  of  the  new- 
comers diij  not  own  canoes,  preferring  to  be  ferried 
over  by  one  of  the  skilful  oarsmen  then  so  numer- 
ous, ^"ery  soon  the  business  of  ferrying  became  a 
profitable  employment,  and  in  order  to  regulate  and 
control  it  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions 
issued  licenses  to  those  wishing  to  establish  ferries. 
On  Friday,  March  5,  1802,  a  license  was  granted  to 
Gabriel  CKxlfroy  far  a  ferry  "  from  his  house  across 
the  river  Detroit,"  and  on  Tuesday,  December  7, 
1802.  a  terry  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  Askin. 
On  Thursday.  December  9,  1802,  the  court  pre- 
scribed the  following 


man,  u.  6./.  ;  liorsc,  41.     In  summer,  >al   of  April  to   1st  of  No- 
vemter,  man,  11.;  horee,  31. 

On  December  21,  1803.  a  license  was  granted  to 
James  May,  and  on  July  19,  1804,  a  license  was 
granted  to  Jacob  \'isger  to  keep  a  ferry  "  from  his 
land  near  to  the  town  of  Detroit  across  the  Detroit 
river  to  opposite  shore." 

In  1806  the  ferry-house  was  about  fifty  feet  west 
of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  between  Atwater  and 
Woodbridge  Streets ;  the  river  at  that  point  then 
came  fully  half  way  up  to  Woodbridge  Street.  In 
1820  the  following  rules  and  rates  were  established : 

£ach  ferry  shall  be  provided  with  two  ^uflicknc  and  safe  canoes 
or  fcriy-boflls,  and  one  like  sulBgienl  and  safe  scow  or  flat.  From 
the  fiist  da>>  of  April  until  the  first  day  of  November  In  each 
year,  each  ferry  shall  be  attended  by  two  good  and  faithful  men, 
and  from  the  first  day  of  NovemtKr  to  the  flist  of  April  by  three 
like  good  and  faithful  hand-s.  The  ferry  shall  be  kept  open  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  at  all  times, 
when  practicable,  shall  transport  the  mail  or  other  public  espreas. 

The  rates  of  ferryage  shall  be  as  follows: 

From  1st  of  April  to  loth  of  November,  for  each  person,  iiic.; 
for  each  horse,  soc.;  lor  a  single  carriage  and  one  person,  (i .00; 
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On  January  1 1,  1820,  J.  B.  St.  Armour  took  out  a 
license  for  a  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Woodward  Avenue, 
and  on  August  8,  1820,  Ben.  Woodwonh  was 
granted  a  license  for  a  ferry  at  foot  of  Randolpli 
Street.  On  February  10,  1821,  licenses  were  issued 
to  James  Abbott  and  Ezra  Baldwin  to  maintain  fer- 
ries at  foot  of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  on  January 
15,  1824,  Owen  Aldrich  was  authorized  to  keep  ii 
ferry  at  Roby's  Wharf.  The  ferries,  at  that  time, 
were  in  part  composed  of  sailing  vessels,  which  sij;- 
nalled  their  approach  to  either  shore  by  the  blowing 
of  ahom.  In  1825  there  werestillgreaterimprove- 
ments.  which  are  indicated  in  the  following  adver- 
tbement  from  The  Gazette  of  September  22  : 

HORSE-BOAT  FERRV. 


The  horse-boat  ferry  was  in  use  in  183 1,  controlled 
by  Peter  St.  Armour,  and  made  trips  from  the  foot 
of  Bates  Street  every  half  hour. 

In  (S34  there  was  a  ferry  named  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Louis  Davenport's  ferry,  the  United,  made 
her  first  regular  trip  on  July  13,  1836. 

In  1837  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council 
reported  in  favor  of  allowing  Louis  Davenport, 
Charles  H.  Matthews,  and  Matthew  Moon  to  main- 
tain ferries  at  the  foot  of  Griswold  Street,  for  $150, 
at  foot  of  Wayne  Street,  for  $100,  and  from  foot  of 
Therese  Alley,  for  ftjo  annually. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  "Winter  Tours  and  Summer 
Rambles,"  gives  the  following  pleasant  description 
of  ferry-boats  and  trips  In  June,  1837: 

lally  psssi 
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George  W,  Osborn 
the  following  lines ; 
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s  expressed   his  opinion  in 


This  horse-boat  was  built  at  Cleveland,  and  arrived 
in  Detroit  on  August  12,  1825.  It  was  thirty-two 
feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  was  operated  by 
French  ponies.  Two  years  later  the  ferries  con- 
sisted of  Burtis'  Horse  Boat  from  McKinstry's 
Wharf;  St.  Armour's  Sail  Boats  from  John  R. 
Williams'  Wharf,  and  Labaldne's  Canoe  from  Gil- 
lett's  Wharf.  In  the  year  1827,  John  Burtis  buih  the 
Argo,  the  first  steamer  belonging  to  Detroit.  The 
hull  consisted  of  two  whitewood  logs  each  side  of  a 
centre-piece  on  which  was  a  light  deck  with  canvas 
sides.  It  had  a  four-horse-power  engine,  and  made 
regular  trips  to  pons  on  the  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair. 

In  1830  the  steamboat.  General  Gratiot,  took  her 
place  as  a  river-boat,  and  the  Argo  was  leastd  ti> 
Louis  Davenport,  and  became  the  fir«  steam  ferry 
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The  ferry  Alliance  began  running:  in  1841;  her 
name  \\'as  afterwards  changed  to  Undine.  In  [84S 
Argo  No.  2  began  plying  as  a  ferry.  In  1852  G. 
B.  Russel  built  the  Ottawa,  and  in  1856  the  W  d 
sor.  This  last  boat  was  subsequently  chartered  b 
the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  RailroaiJ,  and  was  bu  d 
s  dock,  together  with  the  depot,  oii  April    6 


t866. 

In  1855  the  Mohawk  and  Argo  constituted 
line  of  ferries.     The  Gem  was  added  in   [856,      d 
the   Essex   in    1859.      In   this    last   year  the  O 
Branch  was  used  for  a  few  months.     The  De 
was  buih  in    1864,   and  ran  till   1875.     The  H  ) 
was  built  for  George  N.  Brady  in  i8;o. 

In  1887  there  were  seven  ferries,  viz.,  the  Ex     I 
sior.  Fortune,  Hope,  Garland  and  Victoria,  of 
regular  line,  and  the  Ariel  and  Sappho  of  Waike 
Sons.     Besides  these  there  were  six  railroad  f     y 
boats.    The  Fortune  is  one  of  the  best  represe 
lives  of  the  river  ferries.     Her  tonnage  is  200,      d 
she  cost  $34,000.    She  is  one  hundred  and  tw 
feet  in  length  and  forty-two  in  breadth  over  de  k 
Her  ordinary  capacity  is  1,000,  but  she  has  car     d 
1,350  jjersous.     She  was  built  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Detroit. 

The  ordinary  rate  of  ferriage  is  live  cents  in 
summer  and  ten  cents  in  winter.  During  the  warm 
summer  days  and  evenings  the  boats  are  thronged 
with  people,  who  ride  back  and  forth  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  breeze  and  ever-changing  scenery.  F"or 
the  nominal  sum  of  one  dime,  one  may  thus  spend 
an  entire  day,  and  the  ride  offers  a  rare  combination 
of  comfort,  health,  and  safety.  The  boats  are  In 
frequent  demand  for  short  excursions  up  and  down 


the  river.    The  ferries  pay  city  licenses  of  $250  each 
per  year. 

The  harbor  formed  by  the  Detroit  River  contains 
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August  25,  1871,  were  ordered  placed 
along  the  docks.  Four  others  are  provided  at  Belle 
Isle. 

The  harbor  master  was  formerly  appointed  solely 
by  the  council,  but  since  February  28,  1872,  the 
office  has  been  filled  by  a  policeman  detailed  for 
the  purpose  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  The 
names  of  the  harbor  masters  have  been  as  follows ; 
1862-1866,  C.  W.  Newhall;  1866-1868,  Jacob  B. 
Baker;  1868-1872,  Arthur  Gore:  1872-1884,  John 
\W.  Moore;  1884-        ,  W.  H.  O'Neill. 
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UNITED    STATES    I.AKE    .SURVEY.  — LIGHTHOUSES    AND    THEIR    CONSTRUCTIOX.— 

LIFE    SAVING   SERVICE.  — HARBOK    IMPROVEMENTS,  — INSPECTOR    OF 

STEAMBOATS.  — SIGNAL  SERVICE,  — MARINE  HOSPITAL. 


UNITED   STATES  LAKE  SURVEY. 

Almost  as  soonas  the  first  explorers  c-itne  they 
begati  to  take  soundings  and  make  rough  tharts  of 
the  river  and  lakes.  The  taking  of  soiindLm,s  and 
mailing-  of  a  survey  by  the  United  States  was  first 
suggested  at  a  meeting  held  in  Detroit  on  October 
28,  1831,  and  Congress  was  then  petitioned  to  pro- 
vide for  a  survey  of  the  lakes  and  for  a  ship-Lanil 
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The  otticcs  of  the  Sur\ey 
Detroit  in  1841,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  1865 
were  located  at  the  corner  of  Wayne  and  Congress 
Street.?.  After  1865,  and  up  to  the  disi  ontmuanr  e 
of  the  office  on  Julj'  1,  1882,  they  were  located  at  the 
junction  of  Grand  River  Avenue  with  Park  Place. 
Many  instruments  of  extraordinary  cost  and  accu- 
racy were  provided ;  one,  for  measuring  base  lines, 
was  valued  at  upwards  of  $20,000. 

Several  persons  connected  with  the  office  were 
under  pay  the  entire  year,  their  salaries  ranging  from 
three  to  six  dollars  per  day.  In  recent  years  and  up 
to  1878,  fifteen  persons  were  usually  employed  in 
the  office,  six  draughtsmen,  four  computers,  and  five 
clerks.  Parties  of  surveyors  went  out  about  May 
I,  and  returned  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  To 
each  party  special  duties  were  assigned ;  as,  for 
inslance,in  1875  there  were  detailed  five  shore-parties, 
of  about  twenty-five  men  each,  to  take  the  sound- 
ings, ascertain  the  depth  of  the 


the  distance  of  about  thirty-si;4  feet  from  the  shor;; ; 
and  to  note  all  reefs,  shoids,  and  obstructions  of  any 
sort  Two  steamers,  with  a  force  of  thirty  men 
each  took  the  soundings  of  the  lakes  from  the 
limit  assigned  the  shore  parties,  to  a  point  ten  miles 
out  SiK  triangulation  parties,  of  three  men  each, 
were  specially  charged  with  the  triangulation  or 
aci-urate  location  of  diiricult  objects  and  places.  A 
total  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  were  frequently 
engaged  during  the  summer  season  in  the  work  of 
the  sur\ey.  On  the  return  of  these  parties,  the 
result  of  their  work  was  arranged,  systematized, 
computed,  and  transcribed  for  publication.  When 
thesur\eyof  any  river  orlakc,  or  portion  of  the  same, 
was  completed,  an  elaborate  draft  was  made,  and 
forw  trded  to  Washington,  and  then  engraved,  or 
photohthographed  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
These  charts  are  issued  without  charge  to  the 
masters  of  the  lake  or  river  vessels  who  have  a 
register  or  certificate  from  the  collector  of  customs; 
and  -ire  also  on  sale  at  fifty  cents  each.  During 
the   jear  ending  July   i,   1883,   6,406  charts   were 

After  the  office  was  dosed  at  Detroit,  the  duty  of 
issuing  these  charts  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  office  of  River  and  Harbor  Improveinents. 
The  Survey  was  in  charge  of  regular  United  States 
Army  officers. 

Their  names  and  dates  of  service  are  as  follows: 
1841-1846,  Captain  William  G.  Williams;  1848 and 
1849,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kearney;  1S50- 
1856,  Captain  John  N,  Macomb;  1856,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Kearney;  1857-1861,  Captain  George 
G.  Meade;  1861-1864,  Colonel  James  D.  Graham; 
1864-1870,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Ray- 
nolds;  1870-1877,  General  C.  IS.  Comstock;  1877 
to  June,  1878,  Captain  H.  M.  Adams;  June,  1878, 
to  July.  1882,  General  C.  B.  Comstock. 

LIGHTHOUSES  AND  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 
The  construction    and  repair  of  all    lighthouses 
is  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
and  lakes  for       the  United  States  Army,  who  an;  assigned  to  duty 
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in  the  various  lighthouse  districts  of  the  country. 
Ollkers  of  this  corps  are  also  assigned  to  tlie  charge 
•1!  various  public  works,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  the  construction  of  canals,  or 
the  survey  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  often  the  same 
officer  has  charge  of  a  lighthouse  district  and  vari- 
ous river  and  harbor  works. 

Since  the  year  i860  and  up  to  itiaj,  there  has 
been  appropriated  to  this  district  by  Congress,  for 
the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  establishment  of 
fog-signals,  and  the  repair  and  preservation  of  light- 
houses and  buildings  connected  therewith,  the  sum 
of  $3,246,387,  and  of  this  amount  $3,040,840  has 
been  expended.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  also 
expended  prior  to  i860. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work  of  construction  is 
dune  by  contract,  and  the  yearly  disbursements 
reach  an  average  of  S75o,ooo. 

The  olTice  of  lighthouse  engineer  was  established 
at  Detroit  in  1853.  Tiie  following  officers  have 
been  in  charge :  Lieutenant  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves, 
December  21,  1853,10  December  11.  1856;  Lieu- 
tenant William  F.  Smith,  December  11,  1856,  to 
November  3,  1859;  Captain  A.  W.  Whipple. 
November  3,  1859,  to  August  30,  1861  ;  Captain 
George  G.  Meade,  a  short  time  in  1861 ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  D.  Graham,  August  30, 
1861,  to  April  20,  1864;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  F.  Raynolds,  April  20,  1864,  to  April 
14,  1870;  Major  J.  15.  Wheeler,  May  15,  1869,  to 
March,  1870;  Major  0.  M.  Poe,  April  14,  1870,  to 
May  1,  1873;  Major  G.  Weitzel,  May  I,  1873,  to 
May  I,  1878;  Captain  A.  Mackenzie,  May  I,  1878, 
to  October  i.  1878;  from  February  18, 1874,  to  May 
4,  1875,  the  work  on  Lake  Michigan  was  in  com- 
mand of  Major  H.  M.  Robert;  Major  G.  Weitzel, 
October  i,  1878.  to  August  i,  1882;  Captain  C,  E. 
L.  B.  Davis,  August  1,  1882,  to 

In  1880  there  were  fifteen  lighthouse  districts  in 
the  United  States.  Detroit  was  included  in  the 
eleventh  district,  which  embraced  all  aids  to  navi- 
gation on  the  northern  and  northwestern  lakes  above 
<;rassy  Island  Lighthouse,  Detroit  River ;  including 
Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  It 
is  the  largest  district  in  the  country  in  the  extent  of 
its  shore  line,  and  the  second  largest  in  its  number 
of  lighthouses.  In  1883  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  lighthouses  and  nineteen  steam  fog- 
signals  in  operation  within  its  limits.  The  district 
"'as  one  of  the  first  twelve  established  under  Act 
of  August  31,  1852,  by  the  Lighthouse  Board-  In 
May,  1869,  it  was  divided  by  including  Lake  Michi- 
,i;an  and  Green  Bay  in  a  separate  district,  designated 
as  the  "Eleventh  Lighthouse  District  (Lake  Michi- 
gan)." The  remainderwas  known  as  the  "  Ele\'enth 
Lighthouse  District  (except  Lake  Michigan)."  In 
March,  1 870,  the  two  parts  were  reunited.     In  1 874 


it  was  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  in 
1875  the  districts  were  again  consolidated. 

Under  early  laws,  the  lighthouses  were  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  collector  of  customs,  with  an 
occasional  inspection  by  a  naval  officer  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  The  office  of  lighthouse  inspector 
was  created  by  Act  of  August  31,  1852,  and  since 
that  date  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  have 
been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  ins|>ection.  It  is  their 
duly  to  see  that  lighthouses  are  kept  in  order  and 
that  keepers  discharge  their  duties  properiy,  and  to 
attend  to  the  furnishing  of  tlie  supplies  for  the  vari- 
ous stations.  T!ie  inspector  has  charge  of  the  placing 
of  the  neariy  two  hundred  buoys  on  the  shoal  or 
dangerous  places  in  the  district.  All  of  the  larger 
and  second-class  buoys  are  brought  to  the  supply 
depot  at  Detroit,  at  the  dose  of  every  season,  and 
replaced  as  soon  as  the  ice  will  permit.  The 
ins]jector  is  provided  with  a  vessel  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  tons,  named  the  Dahlia, 
with  a  crew  of  seven  officers  and  fifteen  workmen 
and  sailors ;  and  during  the  season  goes  from  place 
to  place,  distributing  supplies  for  the  lighthouses  and 
steam  fog-signals.  The  main  portion  of  the  supplies 
are  obtained  from  the  de|>ot  of  supplies  at  Stalen 
Island,  N,  Y.,  where  articles  of  a  uniform  and  un- 
varying standard  are  kept.  Such  articles  as  oil, 
coal,  soap,  brooms,  and  other  necessities  for  which 
there  is  no  regulation  standard,  are  bought  at  De- 
troit. A  large  supply  and  storage  depot,  owned  by 
the  Government,  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Marine 
Hospital.  The  office  is  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Griswold  and  Earned  Streets,  and  the 
office  force,  in  addition  to  the  inspector  and  assistant 
inspector,  consisted  of  one  clerk,  two  copyists, 
and  one  messenger. 

The  first  lighthouse  built  in  the  district  was 
erected  at  Fort  Gratiot  in  1825.  In  1883  there  were 
five  lighthouses  and  signal  lights  for  the  river,  four 
of  them  provided  by  the  United  States,  and  one 
on  Bois  Blanc  Island  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
The  first  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
provided  for  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  31,  1819. 
The  lights  on  the  line  of  the  river  are  located  and 
described  as  follows :  Windmill  Point  Lighthouse  is 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  a  fixed  white  light, 
varied  with  red  flashes,  with  an  interval  of  one  min- 
ute and  thirty  seconds  between  flashes.  It  is  visible 
tiiirteen  miles.  The  tower  is  fifty-one  feet  high 
from  base  to  light,  and  was  built  in  1838  and  rebuilt 
in  1875.  Both  it  and  the  dwelling  of  the  keeper  are 
of  brick,  whitewashed.  The  light  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  Detroit  River,  and  is  in  the  Eleventh  Light- 
house District. 

On  October  18,  1880,  the  City  Council  voted  to 
give  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Belle  Isle  to  the  Government,  and  during  1881 
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and  1882  a  brick  lighthouse  was  erected  upon  the 
site  donated,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  It  shows  a  light 
of  the  fourth  order,  with  fixed  red  light;  the  lantern 
is  forty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
was  first  lighted  on  May  15,  1882.  It  is  visible 
twelve  and  three  quarter  miles. 

The  rest  of  the  American  lights  on  the  river  are 
in  the  Tenth  Lighthouse  District,  and  the  next  in 
order  is  the  Grassy  Island  light.  It  is  a  steady 
white  light,  and  is  visible  eleven  and  one  halt  miles. 
The  tower  is  twentv  nine  feet  high  and  11  placed  on 
top  of  the  frame  dwellmg  of  the  keeper  which  is 
built  on  piles  and  whitewashed  It  wis  erected  n 
1849,  rebuilt  in  18,7  and  rehtted  m  iSf? 

The  nest  lighthouse  is  n^med  Mama  Juda  and  is 
on  the  shoals  or 
island     of    the 


in  their  locality,  or  whenever  a  light  is  needed  or 
would  be  of  probable  service. 

Up  to  January  i,  1881,  the  salaries  of  the  keepers 
were  paid  by  the  collector  of  customs ;  since  that 
date  they  have  been  paid  by  the  lighthouse  inspec- 
tor. They  amount  to  about  $80,000  yearly.  The 
other  expenses  amount  to  about  $40,000. 

In  order  to  give  notice  ot  dangerous  places  in 
foggy  weather  there  are  three  syren  fog-trumpets 
and  eleven  ten-inch  locomotive  steam- whistles  in 
the  distnct  these  are  supervised  by  the  keepers  of 
lighthouses  near  b\  A  lighthouse  with  two  ten- 
ini,h  steam  foE,  signals  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struitiw  at  the  mruth  of  the  Detroit  River.  It  is 
located  on  the  forty  second  degree  of  latitude,  is 
built  in  twenty- 
two  feet  of  wa- 
ter, and  is  35,- 
600  feet  disi 
from  the  Gibral- 
tar lighthoL 
It  is  estimated 
to  cost  $60,000, 


The  Cana- 
dian light  on 
i  Blanc  Is- 
land is  a  fixed 
white  light,  on 

lighthouse,  on 
the  south  point 
of  the  island, 
and  is  fifty-six 
feet  above  high 

.er.  It  wa 
first  lighted  in 
1837. 

In  1883  there 
were  six  buoys 
marking  shoals  0 
the  city.     They  w 


r  obstructions  in  the  river  above 
ere  located  between  the  wreck  of 
the  Nile,  off  the  southwest  end  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the 
lighthouse  on  Windmill  Point. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  principal  and  forty-four  assistant  lighthouse 
keepers  in  the  Eleventh  District,  the  principal  keep- 
ers having  from  $500  to  $800  per  year,  and  the 
assistants  from  $390  to  $500.  Original  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
twmination  of  the  collector  of  customs.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  lighthouse  keepers  to  keep  their  lights 
burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise  during  the  season 
of  navi-;alion,  and.  indeed,  so  long  as  vessels  move 


Commander 
H.Scott;  18 
Commander 
B.     Marchand ; 
1  862-  I  866, 
Commodore  W. 

HTHoir™  Departmebt.  H.    Gardner; 

1866-  1869, 
Captain  T.  H.  Stevens;  1869,  Commodore  J.  )'. 
McKinstry;  i87o-i8;3,  Commodore  A.  Murray: 
1873-1876,  Captain  W.  I>.  McCann;  1876,  Comman- 
der Fred  Rodgers;  1876  to  October,  1 881,  Com- 
mander I.  N.  Miller;  October,  1881,  to  October, 
1883,  Commander  J.  C.  Watson;  October,  1883- 
,  Commander  Francis  A,  Cook. 


LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Life  Saving  Dis- 
trict, which  embraces  the  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  was  established  at  Detroit  on  January 
13,  1876,  and  removed  to  Sand  Beach  on  July  '■ 
[882.     The  special  object  of  ihe  service  is  to  rescue 
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persons  in  danger  on  the  water  through  calamities 
of  any  kind.  There  are  twelve  stations  in  the  dis- 
trict.^ight  on  Lake  Huron  and  four  an  Lake  Supe- 

The  building  and  appliances  of  each  station  cost 
about  $6,000.  The  apparatus  consists  of  life-boats, 
ropes,  rockets  to  use  as  signals,  and  mortars  (or 
throwing  lines  to  endangered  vessels.  Explicit 
directions  concerning  the  most  approved  methods 
for  restoring  persons  apparently  drowned  are  also 
supplied.  Each  station  has  a  keeper,  at  a  salary  of 
$700,  with  house-rent  free.  In  [8S3  three  of  the 
stations,  those  of  Sand  Beach,  Thunder  Bay,  and 
Middle  Island,  were  manned  with  eight  men,  and  the 
others  with  seven,  all  under  pay  for  about  eight 
months  of  each  year. 

The  keepers  are  selected  by  the  superintendent, 
but  ail  connected  with  the  service  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  service  in  this 
dfstrict  costs  the  United  States  about  $40,000  yearly. 
Joseph  Sawyer  was  the  first  superintendent  of  tlie 
district.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  service,  and  on  De- 
cember 3,  1880,  his  place  was  filled  by  J.  G.  Kiah. 

HARBOR   IMPROVEMKXTS. 

The  first  appropriation  for  harbor  improvements 
in  Michigan  was  made  by  Act  of  July  2,  1836  ;  tin- 
sum  of  $15,000  was  then  granted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  at  llie  mouth  of  the  River 
Raisin.  All  amounts  for  iniprovL-ments  are  ex- 
|)cnded  under  the  direction  of  niilitar\'  officeis  de- 
tailed from  time  to  time  for  this  purpose. 

In  1879  there  were  two  officers  at  Detroit  \\liose 
duties  were  connected  «ith  the  expenditure  of  money 
appropriated  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  one  in  charge 
of  Major  F.  Harwood,  the  other  of  Major  S.  M. 
Mansfield.  Tlie  distiict  of  Major  Mansfield,  estab- 
lished in  June.  [872,  embraced  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  harbors  of  Charievoi.'f,  Frank- 
fort, Manistee,  Ludington,  I'entwater,  White  River, 
Muskegon,  Grand  Haven,  Black  Lake.  Saugatuck, 
South  Haven,  and  St.  Joseph,  and  a  survey  of  Port- 
age Lake.  The  harbors  iiamed  are  cared  for  by 
local  inspectors  appointed  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. Major  Harwoods  district  originally  em- 
braced the  St.  Clair  Flats'  Canal,  and  he  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  keeping  it  in  order  and  making  ajiy 
reguladons  necessary  in  regard  to  its  use.  The 
preservation  of  the  embankments  and  piles  in  the 
Saginaw  River  and  at  Cheboygan,  and  the  care  of 
the  harbors  of  Au  Sable,  St.  Clair  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Black  River,  and  Thunder  Bay  also  formcil 
part  of  his  duties. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  two  offices 
was  about  $150,000.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  the 
office  in  charge  of  Major  Mansfield  was  removed 
to  Grand  Rapids.     Subsequently,  on  the  death  of 


Major  Harwood,  Colonel  F.  N.  J'arquhar  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  and  had  charge  also  of  the 
remnant  of  the  business  of  the  Lake  Survey,  includ- 
ingthe  distribution  of  the  charts.  He  died  in  18S3, 
ajid  in  July  Colonel  0.  M.  Poe  was  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  office. 

INSPECTOR   OV   STEAMBOATS. 

The  inspection  of  steamboats  was  first  provided 
for  by  Act  o(  Congress  of  July  7  1838  This  ^ct 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  dis  dg  pp 


f  then 


f 


two  inspectors,  one  for  the  hi  d  h  h  f  h 
machinery  of  vessels.      Und      I  p  ss  d  A  g 

30,  !852,and  February  i,  18  h        gh    y 

of  inspection  was  provided  f  d  pp        m 

of   inspectors    by   the    Pres  d  d   S 

authorized.     By  the   provisl  f     1  I  h 

Eighth    Inspection     Distric  d         11      h 

waters  of  the  lakes  north  and  f  Lak    En 

with  their  tributaries,  and  th      pp      p  f    h 

Illinois  River,  down  to  and         1  d    g    P  11 

nois."      The  headquarters  of     h  g 

spector  are  at  Detroit.     Tv.      loc  I        pe  p 

pointed    by  the    supervising        pe  h     h 

appro\al  of   the  judge  of    U        1  D 

Court  and  the  collector  of  customs,  are  on  duty  at 
each  of  the  following  places  :  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
Chicago,  Marquette,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee. 

The  boilers  of  all  steamboats  are  required  to  be 
inspected  yearly ;  and  all  steam  vessels  are  examined 
as  to  their  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  life-preservers,  and  as  to  their  gen- 
eral fitness  for  preserving  life  and  property  committed 
to  them.  The  inspectors  also  e.xamine  into  the 
habits  of  life  azid  capabilities  of  steamboat  engineers 
and  iDilots,  and  issue  licenses,  for  which  pilots  and 
engineers  of  the  first  class  pay  $10.00,  and  those  of 
the  second  class  ^5.00  per  year. 

Vessels  are  required  to  pay  for  certificates  of 
inspection  as  follows :  for  the  lirst  one  hundred 
ton.s,  $25  ;  for  each  additional  hundred  tons,  $5.00; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  for  amounts  less 
than  one  hundred  Ions.  No  certificate,  however, 
is  issued  for  less  than  $2;  for  any  steam  vessel. 
All  the  fees  are  paid  over  to  the  collector  of  customs, 
and  remitted  by  him  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
The  yearly  expenses  for  the  entire  district  are  about 
838,oooannually  and  the  receipts  nearly  the  same. 
The  salary  of  the  supervising  inspector  is  $2,000,  the 
local  inspectors  are  paid  from  $800  to  $2,000. 
The  office  is  located  at  the  Custom  House  and  Post 
Office. 

The  supervising  inspectors  have  been:  Peier  J. 
Riilph.from  April  4. 1870:  J.Cook,  from  September 
26, 1877 ;  W.  M.  Daly,  from  December  16,  1885.  The 
local  inspectors  of  hulls  have  been:  Wm.  Gootling,  ■ 
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January  1,  1853.  to  June  7. 1853;  George  W,  Strong, 
June  7,  t853,  to  June  11.  1S61  ;  A.  D.  Perkins,  June 
1 1,  1861.  to  March  3,  1863 ;  Peter  J.  Ralph.  March 
3,  1863,  to  March  16,  1S68;  Joseph  Cook,  March 
16,  1868,  to  September  26,  1877;  Hugh  Coyne, 
November  19,  1877,  to  .     The  local  inspectors 

of  boilers  have  been  :  Charles  Kellogg.  January  i, 
1853,  to  June  7.  1853;  William  F.  Chittenden,  June 
7,  1853.  to  November  2,  i860;  P.  E.  Saunders, 
December  6,  i860,  to  August,  1881 ;  H.  W.  Granger, 
from  August  22,  1881  ;  Thos.  Daly,  from  June,  1884 

THE  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

The  idea  of  using  the  telegraph  to  convey 
meteorological  information  was  first  suggested  by 
Professor  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  his 
report  for  1847.  The  thought  did  not  at  once  pro- 
duce permanent  results,  but  gradually  and  surely 
it  attracted  attention  and  support,  and  finally,  on 
February  9.  1870,  Congress  authorized  the  employ- 
ment and  organization  of  a  Signal  Service  Corps, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  (or  the 
purpose  ol  taking  and  recording  observations  and 
displaying  signals. 

Regular  reports  were  first  received  at  Washing- 
ton at  7.35  A.  M.,  November  i,  1870,  from  twenty- 
lour  stations  then  established.  The  reports  were 
tabulated  and  sent  to  various  cities  at  9  a,  m.,  and 
thus  the  work  began.  The  object  of  the  service  is 
to  obtain  such  information  from  all  parts  ot  the 
country  as  will  enable  the  observers  to  forecast  the 
condition  of  the  weather  several  hours  in  advance. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  ruers  and  the  tides  are  noted, 
atmospheric  and  weather  changes  of  every  kind 
observed,  and  the  character  and  location  of  cb  ds 
examined.  All  these  obser  ations  are  carefully 
grouped  and  studied,  and  the  synopsis  and  pr  b 
abilities  made  up  therefrom 

In  addition  to  reports  from  the  pnniipal  cities 
iying  along  the  chief  rners  lakes  and  -^a  boards 
and  from  posts  of  observation  ottupying  every  pos 
sible  altitude,  including  Mt.  Washington  in  the  east 
and  Pike's  Peak  in  the  west,  reports  are  also  obtained 
at  Washington  from  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and 
from  the  British.  Russian,  and  Turkish  governments. 

The  entire  corps,  as  a  detachment  of  the  United 
States  Army,  is  under  command  of  the  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  army,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  at  which  place  there  is  a  school  of 
instruction.  The  observers,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
under  military  rule,  but  are  enlisted  solely  tor  this 
service,  and  must  be  fitted  by  education  and  char- 
acter for  the  important  position  they  occupy.  The 
central  office  is  with  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 

The  office  of  observation  at  Detroit  was  located 
in  the  Bank  Block,  corner  of  Congress  and  Griswold 


Streets,  until  February  8,  1881,  when  it  was  moved 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  comer  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Griswold  Street,  it  was  established  by 
Sergeant  Alien  Buel,  and  reports  commenced  No- 
vember I,  1871,  just  one  year  after  the  service  was 
inaugurated.  The  official  number  of  the  observa- 
tory is  thirty-six;  it  is  in  charge  of  one  sergeant 
with  two  assistants.  Five  observations  of  the 
weather  are  taken  daily;  two  for  record  and  com- 
parison, at  10,36  A.  M.  and  6.36  P.  M.,  and  three  for 
telegraphic  transmission  to  the  central  office  at 
Washington,  at  6.36  A.  M.,  2.36  and  10.36  P.  M. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  mean  or  average 
condition  of  the  weather  is  best  obtained  at  these 

Telegraphic  observations  are  taken  at  all  stations 
throughout  the  country  at  the  same  moment  of 
actual  time.  The  standard  hours  are  7-35  ^-  "., 
3  and  11  P.M.,  Washington  time,  due  allowance  being 
made  at  each  station  for  difference  of  longitude. 
An  observation  of  the  surface  and  bottom  tempera- 
ture of  the  river  is  also  taken  daily  at  1.36  p,  M, 
The  taking  of  an  observation  consists  in  reading 
the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  hygrometer,  ane- 
mometer, and  anemoscope,  and  measuring  the  water 
in  the  rain-gauge  after  rainfall ;  the  direction,  kind, 
and  rate  of  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of 
clouds  are  also  recorded.  All  barometrical  observa- 
tions are  corrected  for  temperature,  elevation  above 
sea-level,  and  instrumental  error.  The  elevation 
for  which  the  barometer  is  corrected  at  Detroit  is 
661.43  feet,  it  being  located  86.15  feet  above  the 
city  base  or  bench  mark  designated  on  the  water- 
table  of  the  old  Water  Works  Engine-house  at  the 
foot  ot  Orleans  Street,  which  is  computed  as  575.28 
feet  above  sea-level. 

From  the  barometer  is  obtained  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  reading  of 
the  hygrometer,  which,  being  but  a  wet-and-dry- 
bulb  thermometer,  may  be  better  defined  as  a  psy- 
chrometer,  is  deduced  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  ratio  which  the  amount  of 
moisture  actually  present  in  the  air  bears  to  the 
amount  which  the  air  would  contain  if  saturated,  is 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  anemometer,  or  wind-gauge,  measures  the 
velocity  and  indirectly  the  force  of  the  wind.  This, 
bv  means  of  a  self-registering  attachment,  worked 
conjunctively  by  clock-work  and  a  galvanic  battery, 
gives  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  for  each  consec- 
utive hour  of  the  day. 

The  anemoscope,  in  common  parlance  a  weather- 
vane,  is  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  is 
controlled  by  apparatus  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  at  any  time  can  be  told 
by  a  mere  glance  at  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  telegraphic  reports 
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are  reLeivcdatthis  office  from  othersfati>ns  an  equal 
number  morning  aflerno  ii  and  niidni^ht  Tliey 
ire  recerved  m  cipli  r  translated  into  ordinary  lan- 
guage ind  distributed  at  prominent  points  in  the 
tity  and  furnished  gratuitously  to  lotil  papers  for 
publication  The  Probabilities  iri.  recened  from 
the  centra!  office  at  mdn^ht  Prom  th^m  Che 
Farmers  BuUeims  nrc  cjmpiled  Nearly  four 
hundred  of  the  bulletins  are  pnnted  1  fen  are  re- 
sen  ed  for  local  distribution  and  tliv  re';t  dispatcheii 
by  early  mail  to  the  postmasters  of  tlie  various 
towns  lying  on  or  adjacent  ti  the  railroad  hues 
leading  from  the  titj  RLports  were  tirst  sent  from 
Detroit  to  the  post  iflices  on  July  21  1873  It  is 
designed  to  so  di  tribute  Che  bulletins  as  to  insure 
their   receipt   by   ta  h    posiniTvier  before  twcKe 

The  issuing  of  these    Synopses  and  Probabilities 
was  commenced 


and  others  interested  in  out-door  work  should  make 
preparations  accordingly.  The  first  storm  warning 
given  was  for  the  lakes,  and  was  ordered  on  No- 
vember 8,  1870.  These  signals  have  been  in  regular 
use  since  October  23. 1871.  Each  signal  holds  good 
for  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  it  is  first  dis- 
played. What  is  known  as  the  northwest  (w'nd) 
signal  consists  of  a  white  flag  with  black  square  in 
the  center,  hoisted  over  the  cautionary  signal;  it 
indicates  that  winds  may  be  expected  from  the  north 
or  west  I  he  cold  wave  signal  lonsists  of  awhile 
flag  with  black  square  center  and  it  indicates  that 
a  cold  wave  is  advancing  from  the  west;  this  signal 
was  established  August  6  1884  When  important 
storms  are  moving  extra  telegrams  are  sent,  and  by 
means  of  the  various  maps  bulletins,  and  signals, 
many  lives  have  been  saved  and  much  propertv 
preserved  frcm  destruction 


fied.      Fourteen 
weather-bul-  M,K,^,. 

letins,  giving  the 

state  of  the  weather,  diieition  of  wind,  height  of 
barometer,  temperature,  and  velocity  of  wind  in 
miles  per  hour  at  all  stations  from  which  reports  are 
received,  are  made  out  daily  at  9  A.  M.,  and  posted 
in  various  i^arls  of  the  city  with  the  probabilities. 
A  large  weather-map.  hung  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  chan<,'ed  each  morning,  gives 
the  same  information  as  the  smaller  bulletins,  with 
the  addition  of  the  relative  humidity.  A  daily 
journal  is  kept  in  which  are  noted  all  unusual  atmos- 
pheric appearances  and  disturbances,  phenomena 
of  storms,  the  occurrence  of  meteoric  and  auroral 
displays,  etc. 

Cautionary  signals  are  displayed  when  ordered 
from  Washington.  They  consist  of  a  red  flag  with 
black  square  in  the  center  by  day,  and  a  red  light 
by  night,  hoisted  from  the  roof  of  the  building  in 
which  the  oflice  is  located.  Either  of  these  signals 
indicate  that  a  storm  is  probable,  and  th: 


August22,i875, 
i"^:'iT\  to  February  24, 

1S79;  C.  F.  R. 
Wappi;nhaus,  from  February  24,  1879;  E.  Russell 
Urace.  from  March,  1883;  Norman  B.  Conger,  from 
January,  1884;  K.  W.  Conrad,  from  October.  1886. 


ft  s  n  e  es  ing  fact  that  as  early  as  October 
8  9  I  I  ei^slative  Council  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ntor)  pe  t  oned  Congress  for  a  tt>wnship  of  land, 
the  procee  Is  of  the  sale  of  the  land  to  be  devoted 
to  a  ho  ]  t  I  for  seamen.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tur)-  after,  by  law  of  August  4,  1854,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Marine  Hospital  at 
Detroit.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  eight  acres  on 
the  southwest  corner  ot  Jefferson  and  Mt.  Elliott 
Avenues,  with  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four feet  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  cost  $23,000;  the 
building  cost  $80,000,  and  was  opened  on  November 
30,  1857.  Nearly  twenty  patients  were  then  trans- 
ferred from  St,  Mary's  Hospital  to  this 
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The  building  is  deemed  perfectly  fireproof.  Heavy 
iron  girders  supporl  bricit  arches,  which  are  leveled 
over  with  concrete,  and  upon  this  foundation  hard 
pine  floors  are  laid.  All  the  brick  walls  are  hollow, 
allowing  space  for  the  air  to  circnlate,  and  all  damp- 
ness is  thus  avoided.  The  most  ornamental,  and 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  build- 
ing, are  the  roomy  verandas  for  each  story,  in  front 
and  rear ;  they  have  iron  frames,  with  decorative 
scroll  work,  and  give  a  graceful  appearance  to  the 

The  hospital  is  supported  in  part  by  a  monthly 
tax  of  forty  cents  per  month  for  each  person  em- 
ployed on  board  any  registered  vessel,  which  sum  is 
collected  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  before  the 
license  is  taken  out  or  renewed.  The  captain  of 
each  vessel  is  authorized  to  deduct  this  amount 
from  the  wages  of  all  employed  on  the  vessel.  A 
record  of  all  sailors  thus  reported  \i  kept  at  the 
cizstom  house,  and  also  at  the  hospital ;  and  on  an 
order  from  the  captain  of  a  vessel  to  the  collector  of 
customs,  any  sailor  needing  medical  treatment,  who 
has  been  sailing  during  the  three  months  preceding 
his  application  for  admission,  is  entitled  to  the  care 
of  the  hospital  and  his  board,  without  charge.  The 
number  of  patients  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-live,  and 
seventy  can  be  accommodated.     None  but  sailors 


are   admitted   as   patients.     Visitors   are    admitted 
from  lo  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  2  to  4  i'.  M. 

A  dispensary  is  also  maintained  at  the  office  of 
ihe  surgeon  in  the  Campau  Building,  where  seamen, 
who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  hospital,  can  obtain 
medicines.  Surgical  operations  aje  also  perfomitd 
at  the  office  if  desired.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1884.  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  per- 
sons  were  treated  at  the  hospital  and  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  at  the  office.  The  disbursements 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884.  were  $74,602.85. 
The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  surgeon  and  an  assist- 
ant surgeon,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasury.  Seven  other  persons,  paid  by  the 
Government,  are  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  surgeons  in  charge  have  been:  1857-1861, 
Zina  Pjtcher;  1861-1867,  Louis  Davenport;  1867- 
1869,  E.  Lauderdale;  1869-1873,  J.  M.  Bigelow; 
1873-1879,  J.  A.  Brown;  1879,  F.  D.  Porter;  1880 
to  November  10,  1882,  W.  H.  H.  Hutton;  W.  H. 
Long,  from  November  lo,  1882;  P.  H.  Burnett, 
from  February  6,  1S85  ;  H.  W.  Sawtelle,  from  June 
16,  1885;  W.H.  Long,  from  October,  1885.  The 
following  persons  have  served  as  stewards :  1857- 
1862,  J.  W.  Kelsey;  1862-1879.  T.  Hurst;  1879- 
1881,  B.  C.  Jones;  1881,  H.  Hartz;  T882-1885,  T. 
R.  Maxfield,  M.  D.;  1885-        ,  J.  0.  Cobb.  M.  D, 
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MILITARY   AND    I'LAXK 
CROSS  WALKS,  — STI 


ROADS.  — STREETS    AXD    STRLLT    PAVING,  — SIDE    AND 
-:ET   RAILROADS.  — street  AND  ROAD  OFFICERS,— 
liOARD  OF   PUBLIC  WORKS. 


For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  fu-st 
settlement  of  Detroit,  roads  leading  thither  were 
uniieedetl  and  unknown.  The  traffic  and  travel 
were  exelusively  by  water.  No  road,  worthy  of  the 
name,  existed  in  the  Territory  until  1812;  the  first 
«as  a  sort  of  bridle  pith  which  rin  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  D  and  1  o  gl    h  n  ps  n  the 

\n'L-inity  of   fol  do    o  Cle  eland      1  o    ewhat 

improved  by    he     oop       ho  f  ^liio  in 

1812.     A   de  f  om    1  s    o  ly  ed    i  the 

interior.  The  h  s  rveyed  d  a.  h  o  called 
Pontiac  Road  w  h  h  as  abl  I  I  by  p  o  lama- 
tion  of  Governor  Cass  on  December  15,  1815,  and 
laid  out  by  commissioners  whose  report  is  dated 
Deeember  13.  1819.  Other  commissioners  were  at 
work  upon  it  as  late  as  1824.  Within  Che  eity,  the 
road  is  now  known  as  Woodward  Avenue. 

In  1817  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred troops  then  stationed  at  Detroit  were  employed 
in  opening  a  road  to  Fort  Meigs,  now  called  the 
River  Road.    They  completed  about  thirty  miles. 

On  March  3,  1825,  Congress  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  locate  a  military  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
and  on  May  -4  1825  m  laying  it  out,  the  commis- 
sioners began  at  the  Campus  Martius  in  Detroit, 
and  the  part  within  the  city  is  tailed  Michigan 
Avenue  A  iaw  of  March  -*  182-,  appropriated 
t'oooo  for  eompletini,  the  rtad  Congress  ^also 
provided  for  opening  roads  to  Saginaw,  Fort  Gra- 
tiot and  Saiiduskv  On  October  39,  1829,  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Terntorv  sought  to  aid 
these  efforts  by  authorizing  i  lotter\,  the  |)roceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  used  to  build  1  road  between 
Detroit  and  Miami.  On  July  4,  1832,  Congress 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  building  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Grand  River  Road, 

These  various  roads  were  of  great  service,  but 
the  low  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  made  con- 
stant attention  necessary  to  keep  them  in  passable 
condition.  The  following  extract  from  an  article  in 
one  of  the  city  papers  in  December,  1836,  shows 
the  great  need  then  existing  for  good  roads : 


.Soon  after  this  notice  appeared,  several  meetings 
were  held  in  order  to  devise  means  for  improving 
the  roads,  and  in  January,  1837,  the  desire  was 
general  that  the  Legislature  be  petitioned  to  Cake 
the  Ypsilanti,  Pontiac,  and  Grand  River  Roads  under 
its  control  and  management,  to  put  them  in  a  state 
of  repair,  and  to  collect  tolls  to  pay  the  interest  of 
moneys  invested  and  cover  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  roads  in  order.  AH  of  these  meetings  were 
barren  of  result,  and  the  roads  grew  continually 
v\orse.  The  Centra!  and  Pontiac  Railroads  were 
ill  operation,  but  were  useful  only  to  certain  regions. 

In  1845  the  Grand  River  Road  was  the  great 
thoroughfare,  and  although  in  very  bad  condition, 
from  August  13  up  to  November  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  wagons  came  over  it  daily. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  up  to  1849,  the  roads 
to  Ypsilanti,  I'ontiac,  and  Mt.  Clemens  were  little 
travelled,  and  when  used,  extra  teams,  kept  for  the 
puqjose,  were  eni|>loyed  to  help  the  wagons  through 
the  sloughs.  Tivo  days  to  Ypsilanti  and  two  days 
to  Pontiac  were  considered  only  a  fair  aliowjince  of 

Traffic  with  the  interior  was  consequently  light 
and  unremunerative.  and  as  a  natural  result,  a  gen- 
eral dullness  ])crvaded  the  city.  Few  wagons  came 
in,  not  many  stayed  over  night,  and  hotels  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  farmers  were  un(M:cupied. 
Finally  some  of  the  business  men  took  the  subject 
into  consideration,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  only 
remedy  was  to  build  plank-roads  across  the  low 

An  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature,  and 
in  i848aGeneralPlank-Road  Act  was  passed,  under 
which  charters,  to  run  sixty  years,  were  granted  to 
all  applicants.  Many  roads  were  at  once  incorpor- 
ated that  never  went  int<i  operation,  and  numerous 
others  were  built  that  for  want  of  traffic  were 
allowed  to  decay.     Those   leading  from  Detroit  to 
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Saline  bj-  way  of  Ypsilanti,  to  Howell  by  way  of 
Farmington,  to  Lansing  from  Howell,  to  IVtt.  Clemens 
and  to  Pontiac,  were  kept  up,  and  notwithstanding 
the  railroads,  they  are  as  essentia!  as  ever  to  the 
convenience  of  the  city  and  country. 

Under  the  Act  of  1848  General  Cass,  De  Garmo 
Jones,  Z.  Chandler,  Henry  Ledyard,  C.  H.  Buhi,  C. 
C.  Trowbridge,  Frederick  Buhl,  and  others  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  and  built  a  plank-road 
to  Howell.  They  afterwards  bought  and  completed 
the  road  to  Mt.  Clemens  and  Utica,  and  took  a  large 
part  of  the  stock  in  the  Lansing  and  Howell  Road. 
Other  parties  built  the  Detroit  and  Saline,  and 
the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Roads.  None  of  the  stock- 
holders had  any  experience  in  plank-road  making, 
but  it  was  conceded  that  where  oak  plank  could  be 
had,  none  other  was  to  be  used ;  how  the  planks 
were  to  be  laid,  and  how  best  secured  to  their  places, 
was  another  question.  The  Detroit  ajid  Howell 
Company  was  the  jiioneer  in  experiments.  An  ex- 
cavation (our  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide  was 
made  in  the  roadway,  four  stringers  of  4  x  4  pine 
were  laid  lengthwise,  and  across  these  three-inch 
plank  were  placed.  The  evil  consequences  were 
manifold.  The  space  underneath  was  at  once  filled 
with  mud<ly  water,  which  splashed  up  on  horses, 
vehicles,  and  passengcis  ;  and  the  sleepers  soon 
decayed.  As  the  road  was  extended,  other  methods 
were  tried,  and  three  boards  were  substituted  for 
the  4x4  stringers ;  but  after  various  experiments 
the  planks  were  laid  directly  in  the  soil.  Ditches 
were  opened,  numerous  culverts  made,  and  the  road- 
bed raised  so  as  to  give  free  drainage.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  planks  decayed  rapidly,  and  that 
the  roads  could  not  be  kept  up  by  the  tolls  received. 
About  tills  time  experiments  were  made  in  Canada 
with  roads  constructed  of  lime-coated  gravel  taken 
out  of  hillsides.  An  exjiert  was  sent  to  examine 
these  gravel  roads,  and  upon  his  report  the  Detroit 
and  Howell,  Lansing  and  Howell,  Detroit  and  Sal- 
ine, Detroit  and  Pontiac,  and  Detroit  and  lOrin  roads 
began  the  use  of  gravel.  It  was  found  that  where- 
ever  rapid  drainage  could  be  obtained,  a  road-bed 
of  sixteen  inches  of  gra\'el  could  be  relied  Upon,  and 
this  form  of  road  is  now  held  tn  the  highest  favor 
and  is  in  use  on  all  the  roads.  The  total  cost  of  the 
roads  leading  from  Detroit  has  been  fully  $300,000. 
They  have  never  been  profitable,  and  could  prob- 
ably be  bought  at  one  quarter  of  their  cost.  Some 
of  them  pay  small  di^'idends,  others  none  at  all,  and 
all  of  them,  at  times,  have  suspended  dividends,  but 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  principal  roads  have 
retained  their  shares,  and  managed  the  roads  as 
carefully  as  if  they  had  been  profitable.  Tl:e  result 
has  been  to  keep  open  communication  with  the 
countiy,  to  promote  intercourse  and  trade,  and  to 
cheapen  all  commodities  coming  from  the  adjacent 
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districts.  The  roads  have  probably  saved  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  a  sum  equal  to  their  cost  every  year 
in  the  reduced  prices  of  fuel,  beef,  mutton,  poultry, 
vegetables,  etc. 

The  rates  of  toll  per  mile,  as  established  by  iaw 
of  1848,  are:  For  all  vehicles  drawn  by  two  ani- 
mals, two  cents,  and  if  drawn  by  more  than  two 
animals,  three  fourtiis  of  a  cent  for  each  atkliiional 
animal;  for  all  single  horses,  led,  ridden,  or  driven, 
one  cent;  for  every  twenty  sheep  one  half  cent,  and 
for  every  score  of  cattle  one  cent. 

The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  plank-road  was  opened 
in  November,  1849,  is  eij^htcen  miles  long,  and  has 
three  gates.  The  Detroit  and  Saline,  readied  by 
way  of  Michigan  Avenue,  was  opened  August  26, 
1850,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  has  eight  gates.  The 
Detroit  and  Erin,  to  Utica  by  way  of  the  Gratiot 
Road,  was  completed  in  1850  and  1852,  is  thirty 
miles  long,  and  has  six  gates.  The  Detroit  and 
Howell,  by  way  of  the  G.rand  River  Road,  is  fifty 
miles  long,  has  ten  gates,  and  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S51.  The  Detroit  and  Grosse  Pointe  Road 
was  opened  in  October,  1851.  is  nine  miles  long,  and 
has  two  gates. 


The  streets,  in  the  olden  days,  aFforded  many  a 
strange  and  picturesque  sight.  Troops  of  squaws, 
bending  beneath  their  loads  of  baskets  and  skins, 
moved  along  the  way;  rough  coureurs  ife  /mis,  with 
bales  of  beaver,  luink,  and  fox,  were  passing  to  and 
from  the  trading  stores,  and,  leaning  upon  half-open 
doors,  laughing  demoiselles  alternately  chaffed  and 
cheered  their  favorites;  here  a  group  of  Indians 
were  drying  scalps  on  hoops  over  a  tire;  others, 
with  scalps  hanging  at  their  elbows,  were  dancing 
the  war  dance;  Indian  dandies,  with  belted  toma- 
hawks, and  deerskin  leggings  fringed  with  beads  of 
many  colors,  moved  noiselessly  along,  with  blankets 
of  scarlet  cloth,  gims  heavy  with  silver  ornaments 
and  half-moons,  and  gorgets  of  the  same  material 
adorning  their  persons ;  staid  old  justices  with  pow- 
dered ci\es  exchanged  salutes  with  the  officers  of 
the  gan-ison,  who  were  brilliant  with  scarlet  uni- 
forms, gold  lace,  and  sword-knots;  elegant  ladies 
with  crimson  silk  petticoats,  inmiense  beehive  bon- 
nets, high-heeled  slippers,  and  black  silk  stockings, 
tripped  along  the  way;  and  ever  and  anon  the 
shouts  of  soldiers  in  the  guardhouse,  made  wild 
with  "shrub"  and  Ok!  Jamaica  Rum,  were  heard 
on  the  morning  air,  and  at  times  troops  of  Indian 
jxmies  went  scurrying  through  the  town. 

The  streets  of  1778  were  little  better  than  lane^, 
and  up  to  180;  but  one  street  was  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  the  widest  of  the  six  others  was  only  fifteen 
feet  in  width.     Just  insldf  ihe  stockade  the  r/i'-"!!'i 
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du  ronde  extended  around  the  town.     Its  original 
width  was  twelve  feet,  but  by  tlie  extension  of  the 
stockade,  and  changes  connected  with  miliiary  oper- 
'on    ■    h  d  be  'd    ably      d   1  d  li  some 
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themsehes. 

That  blessing  in  disguise,  the  fire  of  1805.  wiped 
out  the  old  streets,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
facilities  we  now  possess.  Only  six  days  after  the 
(ire,  on  June  17,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Judge  May's 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  wider  streets  for  the  |)rii- 
]>osed  new  town.  The  plan  of  broader  streets  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Freni'h  lutiitans. 
Judge  Woodward,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said: 

The  idea  of  street?  a  himdrcd  tset  wide  iraa  a  novtity  which 
eiciti^d  not  only  nurprise  but  bitter  Indl)pigti»n.  It  lias  with 
greal  difficult)',  theiefnre.  that  any  arrsn^incnts  wliatever  could 

judge  of  wliat  it  i»  Likely  to  ba  for  .i  hundred  year?  lo  tome. 

The  Woodward  plan  finally  succeeded,  but  no 
details  of  Che  plan  and  its  streets  were  forwarded  to 
Congress  until  i83t.  Pending  this  action,  a  memo- 
rial, liated  November  13, 1830,  was  sent  by  some  of 
the  citizens,  stating  that  so  many  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  plans  that  it  was  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  conflict  of  authority,  to  open  streets 
or  alleys,  and  that  certain  streets  were  in  some  places 
forty,  in  others  fifty,  in  others  sixty  feet  wide.  The 
plan  of  1 83 1 .  made  by  John  Fanner  for.  and  accepted 
by  the  Goverjior  and  Judges,  afforded  the  first  sub- 
stantial basis  for  the  laying  out  of  streets.  The 
usual  width  of  streets,  by  the  plan  of  1806  and  later 
additions,  is  fifty  feet,  though  many  are  sixty  feet  in 
width.  By  ordinance  of  February  2, 18S0,  all  streets 
are  required  to  be  at  least  fifty  feet  wide. 

The  mam  avenues — Woodward,  Jefl'erson,  Mon- 
loe.  Grand  River,  Miami,  and  Michigan — are  one 
Iinndrei]  and  tvi-eiity  feet  wide.  Washington,  Madi- 
son, and  Michigan  Granil  Avenues  are  two  hundred 
feet  in  width.  No  ottier  cily  in  the  Union,  save 
Washington,  has  so  niany  avenues  of  such  unusual 
width. 

Although  the  Military  Reserve  was  embraced 
within  the  plan  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  the 
plan  was  inoperative  over  the  Reserve,  as  that  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  When  the  Resen'e  was 
granted  to  the  city,  the  council  decided  to  lay  it  out 
in  regular  si]nares  as  far  as  possible.     The  harmony 


and  propoiticm  of  the  plan  of  1806  was  thereby 
destroyed,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
(^enter  of  the  city  are  crooked  and  irregular,  and  lack 
the  beauty  they  were  designed  to  possess.  The 
avenues  also  were  encroached  upon,  and  citizens 
were  allowed  to  fence  in  large  prrtions  on  either  side 
and  use  them  as  their  own..  It  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1881  that  Washington  Grand  Avenue  was 
actually  opened  to  its  full  width  ;  and  there  was  a 
long  legal  contest  before  the  city  obtained  iLs  lights. 

The  custom  of  allowing  owners  of  real  estate  to 
subdivide  their  property  and  lay  out  streets  as  their 
interest  or  fancy  dictated  has  also  been  productive 
of  much  confusion  in  street  lines.  Some  portions 
of  the  city  have  many  streets  only  one  or  two 
blocks  long,  and  there  are  numerous  jogs  in  streets 
that  might  have  been  straight  and  of  uniform 
width. 

An  Act  of  February  5, 1857.  provided  for  three 
commissioners,  to  whom  plansof  subdivisions  should 
be  submitted.  ISy  Act  of  [873  the  super\-ision  of  the 
laying  out  of  new  streets  was  lodged  with  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  They  were  also  empowered  to 
control  the  location  and  course  of  all  streets  and 
roads  laid  out  within  tivo  miles  of  the  city  so  that 
they  may  conform  to  streets  in  the  city  whenever 
included  within  the  city  limits. 

tn  TS33  Griswold  Street  was  opened  from  Lamed 
Street  to  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  in  February  of  the 
following  year  it  was  widened  ti)  fifty  feet,  under  a 
decision  from  the  Supi'eme  Court. 

In  1878  the  roadway  of  Woodward  Avenue  was 
widened  five  feet  on  each  side  from  Willis  Avenue 
to  the  city  limits,  and  in  1S82  it  was  widened  between 
Columbia  Street  and  WilMs  Avenue,  and  a  uniform 
width  of  fifty  feet  obtained. 

Iluring  the  year  1869 o\er  §70,000  was  (raid  for  tlie 
opening  of  .some  thirteen  miles  of  streets.  Thi; 
fact  that  the  city  paid  for  the  opening  of  streets, 
wliich  were  a  necessity  to  those  wishing  to  divide 
their  property  into  lois.was  a  fniitful  source  of  knav- 
ery; and  in  1875  the  Lcgi.slalure  provided  for  the 
assessment  of  not  to  e.-iceed  three-fourths  of  the 
datnages  upon  the  neighborhood  supposed  to  be 
benefited.  Under  this  pro\-ision  only  one  half  was 
assessed  upon  the  neighboring  property,  and  the 
enormous  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by  the  city 
led  to  the  repeat  of  the  iaw  in  1S82,  and  provision 
was  made  that  the  pro])erty  immediately  advantaged 
should  pay  for  all  damages.  Jn  r  S83  the  Legislature 
authorized  a  return  to  the  former  method,  and  oiily 
half  the  damages  are  now  assessed  upon  the  adja- 
cent property,  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  city. 

Under  provisions  of  the  city  charier  the  council 
from  time  to  time  vacates  or  closes  streets  or  alleys, 
or  portions  of  theni,  when  the  owners  of  adjoining 
property  so  desire,  if  public  necessity  does  not  re- 
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quire  that  they  be  kept  open.  The  closing  by  indi- 
i-iduals  of  the  highways  known  as  Cemetery  Lane 
and  Bolivar  Alley  was  particularly  noticeable  because 
of  the  litigation  which  grew  out  of  their  enclosure. 
Ill  both  cases  the  courts  decided  that  tlie  public  had 
no  rights  therein.  The  occupation  of  Dequindre 
Street  by  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  &  Milwaukee 
Railroad  has  also  been  the  occasion  of  much  litiga- 
tion, and  many  oiv'ning  property  along  the  line  of 
this  street  have  tried  at  various  times  and  in  many 
ways  to  have  the  street  opened  and  declared  a  pub- 
lic highway.  The  case  finally  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  1871  a  decision  was  rendered  confirm- 
ing the  right  o£  the  railroad  to  forty  (eet  in  width  of 
the  street  from  the  center  of  their  track  on  the  east- 
em  side ;  consequently,  although  a  narrow'  roadway 
lies  alongside  part  of  the  track,  that  part  nonh  of 
Woodbridge  Street  can  no  longer  be  properly  called 

The  nationality  and  characteristics  of  the  people 
congregated  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  have  given 
rise  to  particular  designations  for  such  localities. 
Thus  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  on  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets,  for  several  blocks  each  side  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  is  called  Corktown,  because 
chiefly  occupied  by  people  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  for  several  blocks  on 
each  side  of  Gratiot  Avenue  beyond  Brush  Street, 
for  similar  reasons  is  often  spoken  of  as  Dutchtown, 
or  the  German  quarter.  That  part  oE  the  city  lying 
a  few  blocks  north  of  High  Street  and  between 
Brush  and  Hastings,  is  known  as  Kentucky,  from 
the  number  of  colored  people  living  there.  A  walk 
of  a  few  blocks  east  and  north  of  this  locahty  termi- 
nates in  the  heart  of  Polacktown,  where  many  Poles 
reside.  That  portion  of  the  city  just  west  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  north  of  Grand  River  Avenue, 
forming  part  of  the  old  Fifth  Ward,  is  sometimes 
designated  as  Hety  Hill;  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
largely  occupied  by  well-to-do  citizens,  who  are 
supposed  to  largely  represent  the  moral  and  religious 
portion  of  the  community. 

Peddlers'  Point  is  a  name  frequently  applied  to  a 
part  of  Grand  River  Avenue  near  'I'welfth  Street. 
The  intersection  of  several  streets  at  that  place 
forms  a  pointed  block,  which  locality  is  a  favorite 
place  for  itinerant  hucksters  to  intercept  and  pur- 
chase supplies  from  the  farmers  coming  in  on  the 
Grand  River  Road. 

Swill  Point  is  the  not  very  euphonious  appellation 
sometimes  given  to  a  portion  of  Larned  Street  near 
Second,  because  of  a  distillery  formerly  located 
near  by.  Atwater  and  Franklin  Streets,  tor  several 
blocks  east  of  Brush  Street,  are  frequently  desig- 
nated as  the  Potomac.  This  locality  is  near  the 
river,  and  in  memory  of  a  familiar  saying  of  the  last 
war,  the  phrase  "all  quiet  on  the  Potomac"  indi- 


cates that  otherwise  disturbances  might  be  liKiked 
for  in  the  region  indicated. 

The  Heights  is  a  name  applied  to  a  region  neat 
the  westerly  end  of  Fort  Street  East,  occupied 
in  part  by  former  denizens  of  the  I'otomac  quarter. 
This  last  region  being  on  lower  ground,  a  removal 
to  Fort  Street  was  spoken  of  as  a  removal  to 
the  "  Heights,"  possibly  the  fact  that  "  high  old 
times "  have  been  frequent  in  this  locality  has 
also  had  something  to  do  with  the  particular  desig- 
nation. These  last  localities  have  numbered  among 
their  inhabitants  the  worst  classes  of  both  sexes. 

Michigan  Avenue  may  well  be  called  the  longest 
street  in  the  city,  for  the  Chicago  Road,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  avenue,  reaches  across  the  State, 
and  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago  forms  its  western 
terminus. 

Lafayette  Avenue,  in  the  winter  time  especially,  is 
brilliant  with  costly  turnouts,  filled  with  ga)ly 
dressed  people,  and  thousands  gather  there  to  wit- 
ness the  ever-changing  panorama. 

Woodward  Avenue,  with  one  end  at  the  river's 
edge,  and  the  other  reaching  indefinitely  into  the 
country,  has  no  superior  on  the  continent.  The 
elegant  stores,  residences,  and  churches  that  mark 
its  route,  the  beautiful  parks  and  private  grounds 
that  lie  on  either  side,  win  universal  admiration. 

(iriswold  Street,  running  from  the  river  to  the 
High  School,  is  the  financial  artery  of  the  city.  On 
it  courts,  lawyers,  and  banks  abound.  No  better 
description  of  the  street  could  be  given  than  this 
\'erse,  written  for  a  street  in  another  city  more  than 
fifty  years  ago; 


The  condition  of  all  the  streets  up  to  1835,  and  of 
most  of  them  to  about  1850,  was  such  as  to  preclude 
all  unnecessary  use.  Especially  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  the  fine  black  soil,  saturated  with  water,  and 
in  places  mixed  with  clay,  made  the  roads  almost 
impassable.  Children  living  not  two  blocks  away 
were  carried  to  school  on  horseback,  and  horses 
were  kept  hitched  in  front  of  stores  or  offices  to 
enable  their  owners  to  cross  the  streets,  the  animals 
literally  wading  from  side  to  side. 

In  1851  the  writer  coimted  fourteen  teams,  loaded 
with  wood  and  other  products,  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud  on  Monroe  Avenue,  the  avenue  being  only 
three  blocks  long.  The  Advertiserof  April  21, 1852, 
said,  "We  noticed  yesterday  a  carman  stuck  fast 
with  his  load,  consisting  of  a  single  hogshead  ol 
sugar,  his  horse  'all  down  in  a  heap'  in  that  vast 
mudhole  directly  in  front  of  the  National  Hotel' 
Efforts  were  made  with  something  of  regularity  to 
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footpath."  In  June,  18+0,  the  Comnnttee  on  Streets 
reported  favorably  upon  and  the  conncil  ai'cepted  a 
proposition  made  by  Thomas  Hill  to  furnish  oxen 
to  work  on  the  roads  at  $2.75  per  day. 

The  first  paving  was  done  in  1825;  contracts 
were  sold  on  September  i  of  this  year  for  paving 
ill  front  ot  the  property  of  Elliott  Gray,  D.  Cooper, 
T.  J.  Owen,  and  others,  the  prices  ranging  from  $1 .00 
to  S1.25  per  foot.  All  the  work  was  to  be  paid 
for  in  corporation  due-bills.  For  nearly  ten  years 
after,  and  up  to  1835.  paving  and  grading  i 
were  sold  at  auction,  and  for  those  t" 
amount  of  money  and  labor  was  expended. 

The  paving,  done  mostly  with  small,  round  stones, 
was  confined  chiefly  to  sidewalks  and  the  space 
immediately  in  front  of  certain  stores  or  residences, 
and  no  one  of  the  contracts  for  paving  included 
an  entire  block. 

On  March  12,  1827,  a  committee  of  the  Common 
Council  reported  in  favor  of  paving  the  streets, 
stating  that  the  annual  tax  for  repairs  would  more 
than  pay  the  interest  on  tlie  sum  necessary  for 
pa\'ing. 

On  September  8,  1829.  a  plan  was  adopted  for 
paving  Jefferson  Avenue;  but  no  paving  wai  done 
except  in  front  of  certain  iots  as  before. 

In  1830,  under  the  sui>erintendencc  of  Mr.  Des- 
noyers,  the  space  in  front  of  the  okl  market  on 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  between  it  and  Jefferson 
Avenue,  was  paved  at  an  expense  of  S527-85. 

The  first  systematic  paving  of  a  large  portion  of 
any  street  with  stone  wa.s  done  in  1835.  Atwater 
.Street,  between  Woodward  Avenue  and  Randolph 
Streets,  was  paved  in  that  year.  The  special  reason 
for  the  paving  was  that  the  earth  from  the  ex- 
cavation for  the  basement  of  the  I'resbyterian 
Church,  then  building  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Larned  .Street,  was 
used  to  fill  in  Atwater  Street,  and  it  became 
almost  impassable.  Robert  E.  Roberts,  then  occu- 
pying a  store  on  the  street,  obtained  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  property  holders,  and  the 
council  ordered  the  street  paved.  The  material 
used  was  cobble-stone,  and  the  cost  was  seventv- 
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The  hids  were  probably  unsatisfactory,  for  no 
paving  was  done. 

Two  years  later,  on  February  i,  1837,  the  council 
voted  to  pave  i  Bates  Street  from  Jefferson  Avenue 
to  the  river,  and  Atwater  Street  from  Bates  Street 
to  Woodvvard  Avenue ;  Randolph  Street  from  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  to  the  river,  and  Atwater  Street  from 
Randolph  to  Brush  Street ;  Woodbridge  Street  from 
Wayne  to  Cdswold  Street,  and  Shelby  Street  from 
Woodbridge  Street  to  Jefferson  A\-enue :  Griswold 
Street  from  Jefferson  Avenue  to  the  river,  and  At- 
water from  Griswold  Street  to  Woodward  Avenue. 

About  this  time  many  citizens  interested  them- 
selves in  learning  the  cost  ot  wood  pavements,  and 
their  inquiries  and  the  panic  of  1837  delayed  all 
action  until  1845,  when  a  space  in  front  of  the 
Eldred  Block,  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
between  Woodward  Avenue  .nnd  Griswold  Street, 
was  paved  with  hexagonal  blocks  of  wood.  Begin- 
ning with  1849,  paving  with  cobble-stones  became 
(|uite  general. 

In  1864  a  portion  of  Third  Street,  in  front  of  the 
M.  C.  K.  R.  Depot,  and  between  Woodbridge  Street 
and  the  river,  was  paved  with  wood.  The  noist  less- 
ness  and  seeming  durability  of  this  wooden  pave- 
ment led  to  its  further  use.  and  the  following  year 
Fort  Street  West,  from  Ciriswold  to  Fifth  Street, 
was  paved  with  what  was  known  as  the  Nicholson 
pavement,  and  since  then  more  or  less  of  wood  pav- 
ing has  been  done  nearly  every  year.  In  1870 
there  was  almost  a  mania  for  wood  pavements ;  and 
in  this  and  the  following  year  patents  and  specifica- 
tions for  almost  every  conceivable  shape  and  kind 
of  wooden  blocks  were  advertised. 

t)n  October  6,  1S71.  ct»ntractors  began  tearing  up 
the  cobblestone  pa\'ement  on  Woodward  Avenue 
preparatory  to  replacing  it  with  wood.  This  caused 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
protested  against  what  was  deemed  folly  or  corrup- 
tion, but  the  work  went  on.  In  1879  the  avenue 
was  again  paved  with  wood. 

In  1872  the  time  of  the  council  was  largely  taken 
up   with   innumerable   plans  and   specifications   for 
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paving  scores  of  streets,  and  Mayor  Moffat  was  kept 
busy  in  vetoing  the  propositions.  Prior  to  i86[ 
the  city  could  not  order  a  street  paved  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  property  owners  on  the  street  re- 
monstrated against  it.  By  charter  amendment  of 
March  iz,  i86t,  the  council  was  given  power  to 
order  $50,000  worth  of  paving  yearly  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  propcity  owners,  and 
more  could  be  ordered  if  they  consented. 

By  Act  of  April  13,  1871.  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  secure  still  larger  contracts  for  pairing  each  year, 
as  the  city  was  permitted  to  issue  bonds  to  the  con- 
tractors for  three  quarters  of  the  amount  due  for 
paving  any  street,  tlie  bonds  drawing  seven  per  cent 
interest.  Property  holders  were  allowed  to  pay  the 
amounts  due  for  paving  in  four  equal  annual  instal- 
ments, interest  on  the  last  three  payments  to  be  paid 
in  advance  at  the  tinie  the  first  payment  was  made. 
The  law  was  repealed  by  Act  of  June  6,  1881,  and 
since  then  the  whole  amount  due  for  paving  any  lot 
is  required  to  be  paid  when  the  work  is  completed. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  $75,000  worth  of  paving 
could  be  ordered,  without  consent  of  property 
owners;  the  charter  of  1S83  increased  the  amount 
that  might  be  so  ordered  to  $100,000. 

The  repairing  of  paved  streets,  and  their  repaving, 
was  originally  paid  for  by  the  city,  and  in  1871  there 
was  paid  for  repairs  on  paved  streets  $[06,416. 
About  $20,000  of  this  amount  was  for  the  so-called 
asphalt  put  on  the  cobble-stones  of  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue.    It  lasted  but  a  few  months. 

Since  Act  of  April  30, 1873,  the  repaving  of  streets 
has  been  made  a  charge  against  the  adjacent  |>rop- 
erty. 

The  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  paid  for  by  general 
tax  ;  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  ward  is  agreed 
upon  by  consultation  between  the  Aldermen  and 
the  Boiird  of  Public  Works.  The  amount  expended 
in  the  several  wards  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  highway  taxes  collected  in  each  ward.  Under 
Act  of  April  13.  1841,  no  road  taxconld  be  assessed 
on  property  fronting"  on  a  paved  street,  but  by  the 
charter  of  1883  ail  projierty  is  equally  liable  for 
highway  taxes. 

In  L882  two  street-sweeping  machines  were  pur- 
chased in  England  at  a  cost  of  $31 2.50  each.  They 
were  first  used  on  October  24,  1 8S2,  in  cleaning  por- 
tions of  Woodward  and  Jefferson  Avenues,  A 
steam  road-roller  was  procured  the  same  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5,400.  In  1883  an  additional 
sweeper  was  ordered. 

The  amoinit  spent  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets 
in  i836  was  $38,000 ;  for  grading  and  working  un- 
paved  streets.  8;5.ooo  was  expended. 

The  total  length  of  alleys  paved  from  1849  to 
1 887  is  nearly  thirteen  miles ;  the  cost  was  $200,000. 
The  total  length  of  paved  streets,  up  to  1837,  is 


a'.iout  [  28  miles ;  of  this  number  about  three  quarters 
are  paved  with  wood.     The  total  cost  is  $3,843,88 1 , 

S[[)K  AND   CROSS   WALKS. 

Sidewalks  were  a  convenience  not  enjoyed  by  the 
early  settlers.  An  old  record  of  1796  states  that  in 
some  cases  a  few  logs  were  laid  together  lengthwise, 
but  these  step  ping-places  were  few  and  far  be 
tween.  Under  the  town  corporation  of  1802  iht 
inhabitants  were  ordered  "  to  make  footpaths  of  logs 
or  thick  planks  around  the  lots  they  occupy,"  but 
tradition  relates  that  then,  as  now,  ordinances  were 
not  implicitly  obeyed. 

In  1812  some  improvement  was  noticed,  and  oc- 
casionally square  timbers,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  were 
placed  in  front  of  many  of  the  stores  and  dwellings. 
An  Act  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  April  sg, 
1806,  provided  for  paving  or  gravelling  foot-walks 
in  sections  i,  2,  3,  and  4  on  each  side  of  the  ave- 
nues, and  for  the  planting  of  trees,  but  the  Act  was 
not  enforced.  On  November  26,  [827,  the  council 
passed  its  first  ordinance  regarding  sidewalks.  On 
streets  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  twenty 
feet  on  each  side  were  set  apart  for  walks,  except 
that  on  Woodward  Avenue  below  Jefferson  the 
spaces  were  to  be  only  ten  feet ;  the  actual  walks 
were  to  be  six  feet  wide,  of  flat  stones  or  brick.  On 
sixty-feet  streets,  eight  feet  were  set  apart,  and 
walks  four  feet  wide  were  ordered  ;  the  rest  of  the 
space  was  to  be  paved  with  roinid  stones.  On  fiftj'- 
feei  streets,  seven  feet  were  reserved,  and  walks 
three   feet  wide  were  to   be  made  of  flat  stone  or 

By  ordinance  of  July  7,  1828,  the  walks  on 
Woodward  Avenue,  were  to  be  all  of  one  width, 
and  to  be  laid  ne.\t  to  the  houses.  About  this  time 
there  began  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  wants 
of  foot-travelers,  and  where  the  ability  of  owner? 
permitted,  or  the  interest  of  shop-keepers  seemed  to 
demand  it,  a  few  planks  were  laid  down;  but  the 
practice  was  by  no  means  general,  and  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  calling  and  church- 
going  were  sometimes  impracticable  to  ladies  because 
of  the  lack  of  walks ;  yet  in  [828  the  city  paid  $259.98 
for  paving  footpaths  across  streets,  and  for  side- 
walks $456.17,  and  in  1829  and  in  1830  several  hun- 
dred dollars  additional  were  paid  for  side  and  cros> 
walks.  Between  1830  and  1840,  the  "  ways  of  the 
inhabitants  "  received  special  attention,  and  in  several 
places  walks  formed  of  large  octagonal  blocks,  of 
wood  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  were  laid.  One 
of  these  walks,  in  front  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Congress  Street,  is  well  remembered.  Brick  walks 
were  next  in  order,  and  though  once  common  in 
many  parts  of  old  Detroit,  they  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 
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By  ordinance  of  January  22,  1 842,  planlc  sidewalks 
ivere  provided  for.  They  were  required  to  be  six 
feet  wide  on  Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues,  and 
three  feet  u'J  11     li  t       Of  1  t    jears 

on  many  of  li    t        b  d       d 

smooth  ston     111  I  1       p       d  d 

the  plank       ik       Th     li  d  ^    d    g 

these  stone        Ik  p    sed  859        d        d 

provision  fo     h  p  f  I  ff  d 

Woodward  A  d  Id  Th 

greater  cost  of  the  stone  walks  caused  citizens  to 
desire  to  avoid  as  much  of  the  expense  as  possible. 
They  therefore  sought  to  have  the  city  pay  (01 


by  the  front  and  side 

was  specially  agitated 

counselor, 

that  the  city  charter, 


the 
.side  of  a  point  intersected 
ines  of  a  lot.  The  question 
1870,  and  on  July  26  the  city 
;  council,  said 
1  Section  103,  authorized  the 
])aymcnt  by  the  city  for  pavements  laid  at  intersec- 
tions; bnt  no  definite  provision  for  tlie  paying  for 
intersection  walks  by  the  city  was  made  until  the 
Act  of  March  17.  1875. 

Crosswalks  are  of  later  date  than  those  directly 
in  front  of  stores  and  residences,  and  as  recently  as 
1847,  on  Woodward  Avenue  near  the  present  Rus- 
sell House,  a  few  bricks  and  boards  laid  in  the  mud 
afforded  all  the  walk  there  was  to  cross  upon.  In 
that  same  year,  by  ordinance  of  April  20.  systematic 
provision  was  made  for  crosswalks,  which  were  to 
he  built  by  the  city,  and  paid  for  by  assessments 
upon  the  adjacent  property. 

In  late  years  the  great  increase,  in  the  number  of 
paved  streets  makes  the  crossings  less  muddy,  and 
;is  the  city  now  keeps  them  reasonably  clean,  the 
crossing-sweepers  of  the  olden  time  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Only  a  few  years  ago  each  crossing 
on  Woodward  Avenue  between  Fort  Street  and 
Jefferson  Avenue  was  occupied  by  diminutive  swee[> 
crs.  generally  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  with  dirty 
broom  and  ()utstrctched  hand  they  ever  gave  out 
the  cry,  "  Mister,  please  give  me  a  penny  for  sweep- 
ing the  walk." 

The  following  lines,  written  by  W.  11.  Coyle  about 
1850,  are  descriptive  of  those  days : 


With  each  j«k  of  that  rc 

ffif-wf,  while  r..mng»»- 

nine;  bays. 

irogdl)  by, 

Citizens  are  reqitired  by  ordinance  to  remove 
snow  and  ice  from  their  walks  within  t«enty-four 
hours  after  it  has  fallen  or  formed,  and  walks  are 
required  to  be  kept  in  repair.  It  would  liave  been 
well  if, the  city  had  passed  and  enforced  stringent 
laws  with  regard  to  the  repair  and  care  of  sidewalks 
■  many  years  sooner  than  it  did.  Since  1857  the 
sums  paid  by  the  city  on  claims  for  accidents 
resulting  from  defective  walks  amount,  with  inter- 
est, to  over  $50,000.  In  July,  1870.  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  that  seemed  to  preclude 
the  recovery  of  further  damages  against  the  city  (or 
defective  walks ;  but  a  decision  has  since  been  ren- 
dered, under  which  the  city  has  been  held  liable 
for  damages  occasioned   by  walks   being  out  of 

STREET  KAILRO.\nS. 
These  modern  conveniences  date  from  August  3, 
1 S63 ;  the  lirst  line  completed,  the  Jefferson  Avenue, 
was  opened  on  that  day,  and  the  public  were  incited  u  < 
ride  free.  The  routes  of  the  several  lines  arc  as 
follows:  Jefferson  Avenue  —  from  Third  Street  up 
Jefferson  Avenue,  to  Mt,  Elliott  Avenue.     The  first 
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car  on  all  routes  leaves  each  end  of  the  route  about 
6  A.  M.,  and  cars  run  from  five  to  ten  minutes  there- 
after through  the  day  until  lo  p.  m.  ;  extra  cars  run 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven.  The  Ham- 
iiamck  route,  althoagli  built  by  other  parties,  is 
icaily  a  continuation  of  the  Jefferson  Avenue  Line. 
It  extends  from  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue  to  the  water 
works  in  Hamtramck,  and  since  November  2,  1881, 
has  been  operated  in  connection  with  the  Jefferson 


The  Woodward  Avenue  Line  extends  from  IJrush 
Street  on  Atwater  to  Woodward  Avenue  and  up 
this  avenue  to  the  railroad  crossing;.  The  line  of 
this  road  was  extended  from  Jefferson  A\eiuie  to 
Brush  Street  in  May,  1880.  At  the  same  time  the 
Congress  and  Baker  Street  Line  was  extended 
down  Randolph  to  Atwater.  The  cars  ran  over  the 
new  portion  of  these  roads  for  the  first  time  on  June 
I,  1880. 

The  Cass  Avenue  and  Third  Street  Line  ex- 
tends from  Jeffer.son  Avenue  up  Third  Street  to 
Larned,  on  Larncd  Street  to  Griswold.  up  (Iriswold 
to  State  Street,  around  State  to  Cass  Avenue, 
up  Cass  to  Lectyarcl.  on  Ledyard  to  Third,  and 
up  Third  to  the   Holden  Road. 

The  Fort  Street  Line  extends  from  Delray,  on 
the  River  Road  to  Clark  Avenue,  up  Clark  Avenue 
to  Fort,  on  Fort  to  Woodward  Avenue,  across 
Woodward  and  through  Michigan  Grand  Avenue 
t.)  Randolph,  up  Randol()!i  t  >  Croghan,  and  through 
Croghan  and  Champlain  Streets  to  the  Boulevard, 
The  line  from  Clark  Avenue  to  Woodniere  Cemetery 
was  qiened  October  i,  1886. 

The  Michigan  Avenue  Line  is  operated  from  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  up  Woodward  Avenue  to  Michigan 
Avenue,  and  on  Michigan  Avenue  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Junction. 

The  Gratiot  Avenue  Line  extends  from  Jefferson 
Avenue  up  Woodward  Avenue  to  Monroe  Avenue, 
on  Monroe  Avenue  to  Randolph  Street,  rm  Randol|)li 
Street  to  Gratiot  Avenue,  and  up  Gratiot  Avenue  to 
Mt.  Elliott  Avenue.  It  originally  ran  only  lo  Ue- 
quindre  Street,  and  was  llrst  opened  to  Chene 
Street  on  December  17,  i8?9,  and  to  McDougall 
Avenue  on  June  30,  1883. 

The  Grand  River  Avenue  Line  runs  from  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  up  Woodward  Avenue  to  Grand  River 
Avenue,  and  on  Grand  River  Avenue,  to  Sixteenth 
Street  and  the  railroad  crossing. 

The  Congress  and  Baker  Street  Line  runs  from 
Woodbridge  up  Randolph  to  Congress,  on  Congress 
to  Seventh,  up  Seventh  to  Baker,  and  on  Baker  to 
Twenty-fourth  Street. 

The  Myrtle  Street  line  runs  from  Twenty-fourth 
Street  through  Myrtle  Street  to  Grand  River  Avenue, 
and  then  on  route  of  Grand  River  Avenue  Railway, 
who  own  this  line  also,  to  Jefferson  Avenue. 


The  Brush  Street  Line  runs  on  the  Gratiot  Ave- 
nue route  to  Brush  Street,  up  Brush  Street  to  Ohio 
Street,  along  Ohio  to  St.  Antoine  Street.  uj>  St. 
Antoine  to  Farnsworth  Street,  along  Farnsworth  t.i 
Russell  Street,  up  Russell  to  Ferry  Avenue,  along 
Ferry  to  Uequindre  Street. 

The  Trumbull  Avenue  Line  runs  on  the  Congress 
and  Baker  Street  route  to  Howard  Street,  along 
Howard  to  Trumbull  Avenue,  and  on  Trumbull  to 
Warren  avenue. 

The  Highland  Park  Railway  Compaii\-  o[)erate  an 
electric  railway,  three  miles  long,  on  WooJvvur:] 
Avenue,  commeii'^ing  just  beyond  the  railroad  cr.  is  .- 
ing.  It  was  opened  October  i.  1886.  The  fare  is 
five  cents ;  and,  by  arrangement  with  the  city  rail- 
way, eight  cents  will  pay  the  fare  on  both  the  elec- 
tric and  the  Woodward  Avenue  line. 

The  Dix  Avenue  Electric  Railway  operate  a  line 
on  the  Van  Depoele  system.  e.vLtending  from  Twenty- 
fourth  street  along  Di.\  Avenue  to  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  a  distance  of  one  and  two  thirds 
miles.  It  was  first  operated  in  September,  1886. 
The  cars  are  lighted  as  well  as  propelled  i)y  elec- 
tricity.    The  fare  is  five  cents. 

The  Russell  Street  and  Junction  Railroad  wai. 
opened  on  December  19, 1 874.  The  route  was  from 
(iratiot  Avenue  tip  Russell  to  Ferry  Street,  on  Ferry 
Street  to  St.  Aubin  Avenue,  and  up  St.  Aubin  Ave- 
nue to  the  D..  G.  H.  &  M.  Ry.  Junction.  It  did  not 
prove  a  paying  road,  and  the  cars  stopped  running 
in  1874,  and  in  1876  the  track  was  removed. 

The  Detroit  City  Railway  Company  own  and 
operate  the  Jefferson,  Woodward,  Gratiot,  Brush, 
Trumbull  and  Michigan  Avenue  Lines.  They  also 
lease  and  control  the  Cass  Avenue,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  Baker  Street  Lines. 

The  following  table  gives  interesting  inforuKiiion 
loneernmg  the  different  lines: 


Wu^a'i 


The  rates  ()f  fare  for  all  distances  is  five  cents  on 
all  the  roatls.  except  that  on  tlie  Fort  Wayne  and 
KhnwQod  Road  five  cents  extra  is  charged  for  the 
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portion  of  the  road  outside  of  the  cjly  limits.  On  tliis 
last  named  road,  twenty-two  city  tickets  are  given 
for  one  dollar.  On  all  other  roads,  tickets  are  sold 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  fifty  cents. 

Some  of  the  cars  have  conductors  and  drivers, 
and  the  conductors  collect  the  fares:  on  otheis 
boxes  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  door  at  the  front 
end  of  the  car  in  which  the  tickets  or  fares  are  de- 
posited. If  passengers  have  not  the  right  change, 
on  handing  the  driver  any  amount  up  to  two  dollars, 
he  will  return  the  full  amount  in  change  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  out  of  which  the  fare  can  be  taken.  In 
some  instances  the  envelope  contains  a  round  check 
or  a  ticket  which  represents  five  cents  and  is  receiv- 
able for  a  fare.  If  persons  wish  to  go  to  or  fi-om 
either  depot  by  way  of  ihe  Woodward,  Gratiot,  or 
Michigan  Avenue  Line,  it  is  their  privilege  to  be 
transferred  from  one  line  to  the  other  without  charj^e. 
Under  the  Act  of  February  13,  1855,  providing 
[or  the  organization  of  train  railways,  the  property 
of  the  street-railroad  companies  was  exempted  from 
local  taxation.  Under  original  city  ordinances,  th.; 
companies  paid  from  $12.50  to  8^5  per  car  annually 
as  a  license,  and '  some  lines  paid  a  percentage  on 
their  gross  earnings  in  addition.  Ordinances  of  No- 
vember 14,  1879,  and  June  25,  1880,  which  applied 
to  all  the  roads  e.xcept  the  Grand  River,  relieved  the 
companies  of  the  licenses  on  cars  and  provided  in- 
stead that  the  companies  should  pay  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  their  gross  receipts :  the  companies  were  also 
to  pave  and  keep  in  order  the  roadway  between  their 
tracks.  The  Grand  River  Line,  under  the  original 
ordinance,  continues  to  pay  a  license  of  $15  per  car. 
The  fall  of  1872  is  notable  in  street-car  history, 
from  the  fact  that  on  October  25,  on  account  of  the 
epizootic,  or  horse  disease,  all  the  cars  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  running. 

The  Detroit  Transit  Railroad  is  operated  without 
either  locomotives  or  cars  of  its  own.  It  is  a  private 
side-track  built  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  factories  and  foundries  along  the  river  in  tlip 
Ciistern  part  of  the  city  by  the  transfer  of  cars  to  or 
from  the  regular  railroad  tracks.  It  extends  from 
Riopelle  Street  to  the  Detroit  Stove  Works.  By  the 
terms  of  a  city  ordinance  it  can  be  used  only  for  cars 
drawn  by  horses  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  P.  M. 
Those  using  the  track  pay  from  I1.50  to  $2.00  per 
car  for  each  trip  over  the  fine.  The  ordinance  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  streets  by  the  company  was 
passed  March  38.  and  the  road  was  first  used  on  No- 
vember 19,  1873,  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  $50,000.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  line 
was  $19,000. 

Under  an  ordinance  of  September  10.  1875.  D,  M, 
Richardson  built  a  side  track  or  transit  railway  just 
west  of  Eighth  Street,  It  cost  $3,200.  and  was  first 
used  in  1876. 
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The  duties  of  a  supervisor  are  comparatively  sim- 
ple, yet  there  is  probably  no  oflice  about  which 
cluster  so  many  confusing  statements.  This  may 
be  accounted  'or  by  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of 
supervisors  have  served  in  or  for  the  city  at  the  same 

The  office  of  township  supervisor  dates  back  to 
Ihe  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory:  and 
supervisors  for  Detroit  Township  were  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  early  as  1801. 
Under  Michigan  Territory,  by  law  of  1805,  one 
supervisor  for  each  district  was  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

In  1814  the  military  districts  of  the  Slate  were 
also  the  boundaries  of  the  supervisors'  districts.  Ar. 
old  Executive  Journal  of  Governor  Cass,  under  date 
of  April  1,  i8r6,  says,  "Joseph  King  is  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Highways  from  the  east  gate  of  De- 
troit to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Grant's  farm." 

The  township  supervisors  had  the  care  of  all  the 
roHds  in  the  township,  and  even  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, Detroit  was  still  recognised  as  a  township,  and 
supervisors  were  elected.  After  1827  the  super- 
visor was  the  only  township  ofltcer  that  existed  in 
Detroit,— a  law  of  that  year  expressly  relieving  the 
city  from  electing  any  other  township  officer.  Elec- 
tions for  supervisor  were  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April  of  each  year. 

After  the  Act  of  April  17,  1833,  which  provided 
for  the  election,  by  the  city,  of  one  supervisor  to  sit 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  there  were  no  duties 
connected  with  the  office  except  to  assess  taxes  for 
the  care  of  the  roads.  Supervisors  were  elected  from 
year  to  year  for  that  purpose  until,  by  Act  of  April  1 3. 
1841,  the  assessors  of  each  ward  became  also  super- 
visors, for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  At  the  sanie  time  there  were  in  the  city 
supervisors  of  roads,  but  they  were  not  authorized 
to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

By  law  taking  effect  in  April,  1851,  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  were  invested  witli  the  powers  of  siqier- 
visors  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  meet  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  at  that  time,  and  U|: 
to  1873,  there  were  also  supervisors  for  each  ward, 
but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  supervisors  of  the  township  of  Detroit 
were:  i8or,  Joseph  Harrison  ;  1803,  E.  Brush  and 
Charles  Moran  ;  1816-1818.  Stephen  Mack;  181S, 
D.  C.  McKinstry:  1819,  J,  S.  Roby:  1820.  Melvin 
Dorr  and  B,  Rowley;  1821.  James  May  and  D.  C, 
McKinstry;  1822,  D.  C.  McKinstry  and  Ariemas 
Hosmer;  1823,  Gabriel  Godfroy  and  B.  Woodworth; 
1824,  T,  Maxwell;  i824-[828,  D.  French  ;  1828,  S. 
Sherwood  and  D.  C,  McKinstry;  1829.  D.  C.  Mc- 
Kinstry and  James  Williams;  1830,  H.  M.  Camp- 
bell  and   M.    Dorr;    1831,   Charles   Moran;    1832- 
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1834,  E.  A.  Urush;  1834.  Levi  Cook  ;  1835-1837, 
S,  Conant:  1837.  J.  R-  Williams;  1838-1840,  S. 
Conant;   1840,  Peter  IJesnoyers. 

On  April  5,  [832,  ihe  city  was  divided  by  ordi- 
nance into  two  road  districts,  one  each  side  of 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  two  supervisors  were  to 
be  appointed.  Tliey  were  to  make  lists  of  all  free 
male  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  ai;e,  and 
assess  each  for  a  certain  number  of  days'  labor, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  property,  or  sixty-two 
and  a  half  cents  a  day  was  accepted  to  hire  a  laborer 
instead.  Tfie  supervisor  was  paid  $1.50  per  day 
for  time  actually  employed.  Hy  ordinance  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1842,  eight  hours"  labor  was  fi.vLed  as  a  day's 
work  for  those  who  worked  out  their  road-tax. 

The  following  persons  served  as  supervisors  of 
road  districts : 

District  1,  [832,  John  Garrison;  1833.  P.  Des- 
noyers;  1834,  Newell  French  ;  1835-1 837, N.French; 
1837,  L.  Pratt;  1838.  J.  M.  Davis,  J.  McMillan, 
A.  W.  Piurdick;  1839-1842,0.  Bellair;  1842-1844, 
Geo.  Smith;  1844,  D,  French;  1845,  Hiram  Joy; 
1846.  E,  Bond;  1847.  S.  V.  Hopkins;  1848.  A. 
Stewart. 

District  2.  1832,  S.  Conant;  1833.  J.  Si:.)tt ;  1834, 
Abram  Noyes,  J.  J.  Deminy;:  [835-1837,  1..  Pratt; 
1837,  P.  Ueanbien;  1838,  Daniel  Sexton;  1839-1841, 
A.  Sraolk;  1841.  H.  E.  Perry;  1842.  Jas.  Hanmer; 
1843,  Jas.  Hanmer.  J.  W.  Sutton;  1844,  Thos, 
Palmer;  1845,  A.  Smolk;  1846,  Wm.  Cook;  1847. 
J,  A.  Stephens;  1848,  E.  Ashley,  J.  A.  Stephens. 

An  Act  of  February  20,  1849,  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  supervisor  from  each  ward,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  streets  and  roads  in  repair.  The 
ward  supervisors  of  roads  were; 

1850,  First  Ward.  John  Long;  Second  Ward,  J. 
McMillan;  Third  Ward.  Jas.  Killen ;  Fourth  Wanl. 
Conrad  Gies;  Fifth  Ward,  J.  Reynolds;  Sixth 
Ward.  Samuel  Howlett.  John  Robinson;  Seventh 
Ward,  Enos  Lebot;  Eighth  Ward,  J.  15.  Haass. 

1851,  First  Ward.  Luke  Nolan;  Second  Ward, 
D.Welch;  Third  Ward,  Jas.  Killen;  Fourth  Ward. 
N.  Sturm:  Fifth  Ward.  J,  Reynolds;  Sixth  Ward, 
M.  Henderson;  Seventh  Ward,  E.  Lebot;  Eighth 
Ward,  T.  Coughlin. 

1852,  First  Ward.  T.  Hurst;  Second  Ward,  J. 
Clark;  Third  Ward,  Patrick  Oaks;  Fourth  Ward, 
Wm.  Amrhein;  Fifth  Ward,  Thomas  Daly:  Si.xth 
Ward.  M.  Henderson;  Seventh  Ward,  Gregory 
Nolin;  Eighth  Ward.  Jas.  Driscol. 

1853,  First  Ward.  T,  Hurst;  Second  Ward,  H. 
Zender;  Third  Ward.  L.  Beaubien;  Fourth  Ward, 
Wm.  Amrhein;  P'ifth  Ward.  D,  McLean;  Sixth 
Ward,  M.  Henderson ;  Seventh  Ward,  C.  H.  Dainm ; 
Eighth  Ward,  D.  Duggan. 

1854,  First  Ward,  T.  Hurst;  Second  Ward, 
John   Clark;     Third    Ward,    Wm.     McHutcheon ; 


I'OLirth  Ward.  J.  J.  Diedrich ;  Fifth  Ward.  Thomas 
Hanks;  Sixth  Ward,  F.  Funke:  Seventh  Ward. 
Peter  Clessen ;  Eighth  Ward,  Dennis  Duggan. 

[855,  First  Ward.  T.  Hurst :  Second  Ward,  Amos 
Chaffee.  John  Clark;  'Pliird  Ward.  Peter  Dixon; 
Fourth  Ward,  J.  J.  Diedrich ;  Fifth  Ward,  Thomas 
Hanks;  Sixth  Ward,  Wm.  Schweim;  Seventh 
Ward,  Peter  Clessen  ;  Eisjhth  Ward,  James  Caplis. 

1856,  First  Ward,  1 .  Hurst ;  Sei:ond  Ward,  John 
Clark.  Seth  Case  ;  Third  Ward,  A.  Wilkie  ;  Fourth 
Ward,  T.  Hilsendegen ;  Fifth  Ward,  Thomas  Hanks; 
Sixth  W.ard,  J.  C  Walker;  Seventh  Ward,  Wm. 
Monoghau;  Eighth  Ward,  A.  ShucH. 

The  title  of  Supen'isor  of  Highways  was  changed 
by  charter  of  1857  to  overseer,  and  under  this  name 
the  office  existed  until  it  was  abolished  in  [873  by 
the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The 
followinir  is  a  list  of  the  overseers  of  highways : 

i857,'F-irst  Ward,  T.  Hurst;  Second  Ward,  Seth 
Case;  Third  Ward.  Daniel  Carroll ;  Fourth  Ward, 
T.  Hilsendegen;  Fifth  Ward.  Thomas  Hanks;  Sixth 
Ward,  Jno.  G.  Walker ;  Seventh  Ward,  Wm.  Mono- 
ghan ;  Eighth  Ward,  Anthony  Shuell ;  Ninth  Ward, 
Wm.  Cavanagh ;  Tenth  Ward.  Max  Todt. 

185S.  First  Ward.  Daniel  Daly;  Second  Ward. 
Dan*l  Costigan;  Third  WartI,  D.  Carroll;  Fourth 
Ward,  J.  J.  Diedrich;  Fifth  Ward,  Daniel  Freyer; 
Sixth  Ward,  Frederick  Funke;  Seventh  Ward, 
Joseph  Hour;  Eighth  Ward,  Patrick  Dw7er;  Ninth 
Ward.  Wm.  Cavanagh;  Tenth  Ward,  Max  Todt. 

1859.  First  Ward.  D.  Daly;  Second  Ward.  D, 
Costigan ;  Third  Ward.  D.  Carroll ;  Fourth  Ward, 
J.  J.  Diedrich  ;  Fifth  Ward,  D,  Freyer ;  Sixth  Ward. 
Theo.  Funke ;  Seventh  Ward,  J.  Bour ;  Eighth 
Ward.  P.  Dwycr ;  Ninth  Ward,  Henry  Smith ;  Tenth 
Ward,  G.  Sch.veitzcr. 

18C0.  I'irst  Ward,  T.  Hi^rst ;  Second  Ward,  L, 
McHugh;  Third  Ward,  Andrew  Wilkie;  Fourth 
Ward.  Anton  Schulte;  Fifth  Ward,  Wm.  H, 
Koowles;  Sixth  Ward,  Theo.  Funke;  Seventh 
Ward,  J.  Bour ;  Eiglith  Ward,  Dan'l  Falvey ;  Ninth 
Ward.  Henrj-  Smith ;  Tenth  Ward,  G.  Schweitzer. 

1861,  Fii-st  Ward,  John  B.  Long;  Second  Ward,  Jas. 
Cosgrove,  Patrick  Cosgrove  ;  Third  Ward.  Andrew 
Wilkie  ;  Fourth  Ward.  Carl  Weichslcr;  Fifth  Ward, 
Wm.  H.  Knowles;  Sixth  Ward.  N.  Wuerges; 
Seventh  Ward,  Wm.  Martin;  Eighth  Ward,  C. 
Danahey:  Ninth  Ward,  John  F'ey;  Tenth  Ward, 
Anthony  Deimei. 

1863,  Fii-st  Ward.  J.  B.  Long;  Second  Ward.  L. 
McHugh;  Third  Ward,  Thos.  Schamaden.  (leo. 
liates ;  Fourth  Ward.  Ccmrad  Gies ;  Fifth  Ward,  F. 
McDonald;  Sixth  Ward.  N.  Wuerges;  Seventh 
Ward.  George  Moebs ;  Eighth  Ward.  C.  Danahey ; 
Ninth  Ward,   John  Fey;   Tenth  Ward,   A.  Deimei. 

1863,  First  Ward.  Geo,  Bales;  Second  Ward,  L. 
McHugh ;   Third  Ward.  T.    Schamaden  ;    Fourth 
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Ward,  H,  Mondery;  Fifth  Ward,  F,  McDonald; 
Sixth  Ward,  George  Pipp;  Seventh  Ward,  G. 
Moebs;  Eighth  Ward,  P.  Sliaiiahaii ;  Ninth  Ward, 
Ernest  Uorman  ;  Tenth  Ward,  Peter  niinn. 

1864,  First  Ward.  G.  Bates ;  Second  Ward.  L.  Tilc- 
Hugh ;  Third  Ward,  T.  Schamaden  ;  Fourth  Ward, 
H.  Mondery ;  Fifth  Ward,  Geo.  W.  Knowles ;  Sixth 
Ward.  Geo.  Pipp;  Seventh  Ward,  G.  Moebb ; 
Eightii  Ward,  P.  Shanalian  ;  Nintli  Ward.  K.  Dor- 
man;  Tenth  Ward.  Peter  Dunn. 

1865,  First  Ward,  G.  Uates ;  Second  Ward,  L. 
McHugh:  Third  Ward.  John  Noonan;  Fourth 
Ward.  Anthony  Kremer;  Fifth  Ward,  G.  W. 
Knowles  ;  Sixth  Ward,  Justus  Zinn :  Seventh  Ward. 
Adam  liieber ;  Eighth  Ward.  Daniel  Giiiney ;  Ninth 
Ward,  John  Mason  ;  Tenth  Ward,  V.  Dunn. 

1866,  First  Ward,  Henry  Smith  ;  5>econd  Ward. 
L,  McHugh  :  Third  Ward.  John  Noonan  ;  Fourth 
Ward,  Anthony  Kremer;  Fifth  Ward.  F.  Mc- 
Donald: Sixth  Ward,  Henry  Kntmnicl;  Seventh 
Ward,  AdamBieber;  Eighth  Ward,  Daniel  Guiney; 
Ninth  Ward,  John  Mason;  Tenth  Ward  Peter 
Dunn. 

1867,  First  Ward,  H.  Smith;  Second  Ward,  L. 
McHugh  :  Third  Ward,  J.  Noonai^ ;  Fourth  Ward, 
Rudolph  Orth  ;  Fifth  Ward,  F.  McDonald;  Sixth 
Ward,  II.  Kuemmel ;  Seventh  Ward.  A,  Bieber ; 
Eighth  Ward,  P.  Madigan  ;  Ninth  Ward,  Patrick 
Evans ;  Tenth  Ward.  P.  Dunn. 

1868,  First  Ward.  H.  Smith;  Second  W^ard,  John 
Norris ;  Third  Ward.  J.  Noonan  ;  Fourth  Ward,  R. 
Orth;  Fifth  Ward,  F.  McDonald;  Sixth  Ward,  H. 
Kuemmel ;  Seventh  W^ard.  J.  DIankenheim ;  Eighth 
Ward,  P.  Madigan  ;  Ninth  Ward,  P.  Evans;  Tenth 
Ward,  Eucien  Zink. 

1869,  First  Ward,  H.  Smith;  Second  Ward,  H. 
Stehfest;  Third  Ward,  Fred.  Vermulen;  Fourth 
Ward,  K.  Orth  ;  Fifth  Ward,  F.  McDonald  ;  Sixth 
Ward,  Casper  Geist:  Seventh  Ward,  J,  BLanken- 
heim ;  Eighth  Ward,  Jno,  Downey ;  Ninth  Ward, 
Thomas  McGowan ;  Tenth  Ward,  Lucien  Zink. 

1870,  First  Ward,  H.  Smith  ;  Second  Ward,  H. 
Stehfest;  Third  Ward,  P,  Herlihy;  Fourth  Ward, 
Henry  Lutiicke ;  Fifth  Ward,  Henry  Pannel;  Sixth 
Ward,  Albert  Peine  ;  Seventh  Ward,  Peter  Bieber ; 
Eighth  Ward,  J.  l>owney:  Ninth  Ward,  T.  Mc- 
Gowan ;  Tenth  Ward,  L.  Zink, 

1871,  First  Ward,  H.  Smith;  Second  Ward. 
Chas.  H.  Buelow;  Third  Ward,  P.  Herlihy  ;  Fourth 
Ward,  H.  Lutticke;  Fifth  Ward,  H.  Pannel;  Sixth 
Ward,  A.  Peine ;  Seventh  Ward.  P.  Bieber ;  Eighth 
Ward,  M.  Kenealy;  Ninth  Ward,  E.  Malti ;  Tenth 
Ward,  John  Happe. 

1872,  First  Ward,  H.  Smith;  Second  Ward,  C  H. 
Buelow ;  Third  Ward,  P,  Herlihy  ;  Fourth  Ward,  H. 
Lutticke;  Fifth  Ward,  H.  Paunel ;  Sixth  Ward,  C. 
Weissenstciii;    Seventh   Ward,   P.   Bieber;    Eighth 


Ward,  M.  Kenealy ;  Ninth  \Vard,  E.  Maltz  ;  Tenth 
Ward,  J.  Happe. 

1873,    First   Ward,  H,    Smith;    Second    Ward, 

C.  H,  Buelow ;  Third  Ward,  John  Smitli ;  Fourth 
Ward,  Nicholas  Kummer;  Fifth  Ward,  H.  Pannel  ; 
Sixth  Ward.  C.  Websenstein ;  Seventh  Ward,  Gott- 
lieb Scerl;  Eighth  Ward.  Patrick  Barrett;  Ninth 
Ward.  John  Brown ;  Tenth  Ward,  J.  Happe. 

The  office  of  street  commissioner  was  created  in 
1827,  the  e.^igencies  connected  with  the  grading 
down  of  old  Fort  Shelby,  and  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets  in  the  old  Military  Reserve  callingit  into  being. 
No  ordinance  was  passed  concerning  the  ofTice  until 
May  U.I  Sig,  when  provision  was  made  for  four  dis- 
tricts and  four  street  commissioners.  The  olTice 
ceasetl  in  1832,  was  revived  by  ordinance  of  April  i, 

1837.  but  after  two  years  went  unfilled.  A  new  or- 
dinance concerning  the  office  was  passed  on  April  7. 
1846,  and  this  was  repealed  on  April  25.  1848. 
and  revived  on  June  28.  [853.  On  April  23.  1857, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  two  street 
commissioners  ;  and  this  remained  in  force  until  the 
Act  creating  the  Board  of  Public  Works  abolished 
the  ollice.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  street  commis- 
sioner to  supervise  the  work  done  by  overseers  or 
supervisors  in  ills  district,  and  to  see  that  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  kept  in  proper  order.  The  following 
persons  served  as  street  commissioners  ; 

1827.  D.  French;  1828.  John  Mullett,  Ellis  Doty; 
1829,  First  Ward,  John  Roberts;  Second  Ward,  S, 
Coiiant ;  Third  Ward,  ].  Farrar ;  Fourth  Ward, 
Melvin   Uorr;   [837,   S.    W.    Higgins,    L.   Goodell; 

1838.  E.  S.  I-athrop;  1839,  John  Farmer;  1846,  G. 
F.  Porter ;  1853  to  1857,  John  King. 

Eastern  District. — 1857,  Jas.  Beaubien;  Jas. 
Collins ;  (858  and  1859.  Enos  Lebot ;  i860,  William 
Long;  1861,  Jas.  Huff;  1862,  T.  L.  Campau ;  1863, 

D.  Kendall ;  [864,  F.  C.  St.  Aubin  ;  1865-67.  Wm. 
Krapp;  1867-1871,  Robert  Reaume;  1871-1873, 
T,  Funke;  1873.  W.  Boenninghausen. 

Western  Dislriirl.—^&n-i&fx),  T.  Joyce;  1860- 
1862.  F.  W.  Noble ;  1862.  Jas.  Collias  ;  1863-1866 
Thomas  Gorman  ;  1866-1868,  T,  Mahoney;  1868, 
John  .Stewart ;  1869,  John  Hogan;  1870,  Patrick 
Hayes:  1871,  J.Stewart ;  1872-1874,  Henry  Knowles. 
The  office  of  city  surveyor  became  a  necessity 
because  of  the  extensive  improvements  inaugurated 
in  1827.  but  no  ordinance  concerning  the  office  wa,s 
passed  until  January  15,  1842.  Under  the  ordinance 
persons  seeking  the  position  of  surveyor  were 
obliged  to  tender  bids  for  doing  the  work  required. 
The  duties  consisted  chiefly  in  establishing  and  des- 
ignating the  grades  of  the  streets,  alleys,  and  sewers. 
By  Act  of  February  21,  1849,  the  office  was  made 
elective.  In  1874  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinctive 
office,  being  merged  into  the  department  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
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The  city  surveyors  have  been  :  1827,  John  Mul- 
lett;  i8z8.  J.  Mullett,  Sylvester  Sibley;  1830-1832, 
J.Mullett;  i832,JohnFarmer;  1836.  A.  E.  Hathon: 
1S37.  S,  W.  Higgins ;  183B.  A.  E.  Hathon  ;  1839- 
i84i,JohtiFarmer;  1841-1843,  A,  E.  Hathon;  1843. 
H.  G.  Goodell;  1844-1850,  A.  E,  Hathon  ;  1850. 
JohnAlmy;  1851.  Henry  B.  Brevoort;  1852-1S58, 
Thomas  Campau ;  1859,  N.  Theliin  ;  1860-1862, 
Thomas  Campaii ;  i£62-i873.  Eugene  Robinson, 

A  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Plan  of  City  was 
provided  for  by  the  charter  of  February  5,  1857,  and 
consisted  of  three  persons,  nominated  by  the  may- 


missioners,  as  well  as  other  offices,  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  many,  and  decided  to  be  illegal  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  present  board  was  established  by  Act  of 
April  29,  1873,  and  amended  Act  of  April  10,  1875. 
It  is  the  successor  and  inheritor  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Sewer  Commissioners,  Board  of  Grade 
Commissioners,  Commissioners  on  Plan  of  City,  City 
Surveyor,  Street  Commissioners,  Superintendent  of 
Park,  and  Overseers  of  Highways.  It  is  vested 
with  the  control  and  supervision  of  paving,  repav- 
ing.  cleaning,  repairing,  grading,  working  and  ii  - 


aZtatrf  bv  .he  icmcil.  .n<l  .eni^j  without  pay.  proving  of  .11  .tre«,,  alley,,  avenue,,  and  pubhc 

Ti™  dein  of  the  law  v™,  to  secure  uniformity  in  ground. ;  the  construction,  a.tcnng,  and  repa.rmg  of 

S  locJon?  width,  and  direcUon  of  the  streets;  public  wharves,  .locks,  bridges,  cul.«.,  r=ce,,„g 

L  by  the  proWsioos  of  the  charter  no  land  in  the  basins,  se.ve,,.  and  "f'"™™;*' '"/"f,  *" 

city  could  be  subdivided  or  street,  laid  out  without  of  all  side  and  cross  .valks  ;  the  erection  of  all  l.mp- 

Se  approval  of  the  eommissione.,.      They  could  posts,  drinking  or  ornamen.a    fountains,  and  also 

not,  howler,  compel  owner,  of  property  to  submi,  of  ah  public  buildings  and  ,vork,  of  .be  corporation, 

comparatively  littli 
good  resuhed.     In  1874  the  board  ceased  to 


the  Board  of  Public  Works  succeeding  to  the  duties. 
The  following  persons  served  as  commissioners: 
1857-1869  E.  A,  Brush,  H.  P,  Baldwin,  George 
lerome;  1869-1871.  George  S.  Frost.  M.  F.  Dick- 
inson, J.  N.  Ford;  i87i->873.  i^^o^V  Wendell. 
J,  N.  Ford.  T.  J.  Campau;  1873,  William  Foxen, 
J.N.Ford,  T.J.  Campau. 

The  office  of  commissioner  of  grades  was  created 
by  the  council  on  February  ai.  1854.  Five  persons 
were  £^pointed  on  nomination  of  the  mayor  to  serve 
without  compensation,  with  power  to  establish 
grades  for  street  paving  or  sidewalks  in  all  streets, 
alleys,  and  pubMc  places-  By  ordinance  of  July  12. 
1869.  the  number  of  commissioners  was  reduced  to 
three,  and  in  1874.  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  office  was  abolished. 

The  names  and  terms  of  the  commissioners  were 
as  follows:  1854.  A,  Canfield,  E.  A.  Brush,  H.  H. 
1  eRov  J.  Houghton,  S.  French;  1855-1859,  E,  A. 
Brush'.  W,  Barclay.  H,  H.  LeRoy,  W.  W.  Wilcox.  J. 
Houghton  ;  1859-1861.  E.  A,  Brush,  J.  Owen,  H.  H. 
LeRoy,  W.W,  Wilcox,  J,  Houghton;  1861,  C.Jack- 
son, W.  VV.  Wilcojt,  J.  Owen,  J,  Godfrey,  J.  Hough- 
ton'; 1862-1869,  W,  W.  Wilcox,  J.  Owen.  J,  God- 
frey, William  Stead;  1869,  W.  Stead,  J.  Owen,  J. 
Anderson,  S,  Folsom,  James  Dubois;  1870,  James 
Anderson,  S,  Folsom,  James  Dubois;  1871-1873, 
J.  Anderson,  J.  Dubois.  S.  Folsom,  T.  J.  Campau; 
1873,  J.  Anderson,  J.  Dubois,  S,  Folsom. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORK.S. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  by  Act  of  April  17,  1871,  but  as  the  Act 
sought  to  do  away  with  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 


_.  of  any  board  thereof,  without  .the  power,  how- 
ever, of  changing  the  plans  or  specifications  of  such 

The  officers  began  their  duties  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  January,  1874.  The  first  members  elected 
by  the  council  decided  by  lot  their  respective  terms 
of  two,  three,  and  four  years.  Subsequent  members 
have  been  elected  by  the  council  for  terms  of  four 
years  each. 

The  city  engineer,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  board  and  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
city  surveyor,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men on  the  nomination  of  the  board.  Hissalary  in 
1883  was  $2,500.  Four  assistants  are  appointed  by 
the  board  on  his  nomination.  E,  Wiliard  Smith 
was  the  first  surveyor  under  the  boird  He  re- 
signed in  February,  1875  and  H  D  Ludden 
was  appointed  his  successor  He  was  succeeded 
in  1878  by  John  McLaughlin  who,  m  July  1882. 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ludden  John  Campbell 
has  been  the  secretary  of  the  board  from  its  organi- 
zation. His  salary  is  $1,500,  In  1883  four  others 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  office  work.  The 
board  employs  an  overseer  for  each  ward,  and  about 
three  hundred  laborers  during  nearly  half  of  the 
year.  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  board 
were  originally  $3,000  each,     !n    1883  they  were 

The  commissioners  have  been  :  1874,  H.  King, 
A  Chapoton.  N.  Mitchell;  1875,  S,  G.  Wight,  A, 
Chapoton.  N.  Mitchell ;  1 876,  W.  Pureell,  A.  Chapo- 
ton N.  Mitchell ;  1877,  W.  Pureell.  A.  Chapoton.  F. 
Ruehle;  ]878,W.  Pureell,  A.  Chapoton,  F.  Ruehle  ; 
1879-1882.  W.  H.  Langley.  B,  Briscoe.  F-  Ruehle; 
1882-1884,  W.  H,  Langley,  B.  Briscoe,  J.  B.  Stout- 
en burgh  ;  1SS4-1886,  W.  11.  Langley.  J.  B.Stouten- 
burgh.  Alexander  Chapoton;  1886-  ,  W.  H. 
Langley.  A.  Ch.ipot.tn.  T.  McGrath, 
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CHAPTER    L  X  X  X  V  1  I  1 . 


STREI'.T  NAMES,  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN.i— CHANGES  IN  NAMES. 


In  the  orisjin  of  ilieir  names,  the  streets  of  IMroit 
afford  a  curious  minjiHiig  of  local  and  general  fatts 
iind  suggestions.  They  prcMrve  the  memory  of 
many  old  settlers  and  citizens,  and  recall  the  names 
of  battles,  Indian  tribes,  presidents,  governors,  may- 
ors, French,  English,  and  American  generals,  trav- 
elers, poets,  historians,  scholars,  and  statesmen;  the 
seasons,-  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  also  suggested  names;  all  of  the  nu- 
merals are  re])resented,  and  many  foreign  cities  and 
countries;  stales  and  lakes  appear  in  the  !ist ;  patri- 
otic and  army  names  are  numerous,  and  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  women  and  men  are  frequent.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  called  after  well-known  streets  in 
other  cities,  other  names  grew  out  of  humorous  or 
historic  a-ssociations,  and  still  others  preserve  the 
memory  of  clergymen  and  saints.  Owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  McCabe  at  the  time  he  was  preparing 
the  first  directory  of  the  city,  the  council,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1836,  ordered  the  names  of  the  streets 
put  up  at  the  corners.  At  intervals  since  that  time, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  posting  of  all 
names,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  complete  and 
universal  plan  is  in  oper.ation.  The  following  list 
contains  the  names  of  all  streets  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, and  the  year  whcJi  the  names  first  appear  in 
records  or  naps,  together  with  facts  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  names.  Street  names  no  longer 
e  marked  with  a  *. 


A,  1869. 

Adair,  1863,  William  Adair,  nurseryman  and  land- 

*Apple  Pie,  1 860,  so  called  because  it  was  so  short, 
being,  as  was  said,  "  not  bigger  than  a  piece  of  apple 
pie." 

Abbott,  1S35,  James  Abbott,  old  citizen,  third 
postmaster  of  Dctrait,  etc, 

Atwater,  1828,  Reuben  Attwater.  Secretar)'  of 
Michigan  Territory,  The  street  is  literally  at  water. 
as  it  lies  next  to  the  river. 

"Alexander  (Chene  Farm),  1857,  Ale.\anderi'raser, 
land -owner. 


Alexander  (Stanton  Farm),  1852,  Christian  name 
of  son  of  General  Henry  -Stanton, 

Alexandrine  Avenue,  1863,  Alexandrine  M.  Wil- 
lis, wife  of  li.  Campau,  land-owner. 

Antietam,  1867,  from  battle  of  Antictam  in  war 
with  the  South. 

Alfred.  1869,  Alfred  E,  Brush,  son  of  E.  A. 
Urush. 

Alfred  (Spring wells).  1883.  second  son  of  Moses 
W.  Field  ;  he  died  in  May,  1882, 

Adelaide,  1853.  Adelaide,  wife  of  Elijah  Brush. 

*Adani,s,  [875,  T.  K.  Adams,  land-owner. 

Adams  Avenue,  1807,  John  Adams,  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

*Arch,    1852,  Arch   McLean,    friend  of  Albert 

*Ann,  1853,  Ann,  wife  of  F.  J.  B.  Crane,  land- 
Ash,  1856,  a  tree  indigenous  to  Michigan. 
Audrain.  1873.  Peter  Audrain,  Secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges  sitting  as  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, also  Clerk  of  Courts. 

Albert  (Springwells),  1871,  .Albert  Bushey,  son 
of  Joseph  Busbey,  land-owntr. 
Albert   (Springivells),    1884,  Albert  M.  Barthol- 

Aurelia,  1857,  Aurelia  Cutler  of  Warren.  Massa- 
chusetts, friend  of  W,  JJ,  Wesson. 

Amsterdam,  1870,  after  old  city  of  Holland, 

Antoinette  Avenue,  1870,  Antoinette  Mandle- 
baura,  wife  of  S.  Mandlebaum. 

Army  Avenue,  1874,  Artillery  Avenue,  1869,  in 
honor  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Arndt,  [881,  Henry  Arndt,  land-owner. 

Archer  Avenue,  1883,  maiden  name  of  friend  of 
Mrs.  John  C.  Williams. 

Atkinson  Avenue,  1883,  W,  F.  Atkinson  of  De- 
troit. 

Arthur  Avenue.  1884.  after  President  Chester  A, 
Arthur, 

Anthon,  1887,  Dr.  George  C,  Anthoij,  an  early 
Eiiglisii  physician  in  Detroi'. 

Anderson,  1886,  after  Mr.  Anderson,  a  friend  of 
James  Nail. 


ivriuhl,  1S84,  by  Silas  L 
(9371 
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STREET  NAMES.  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 


Andrus  Avenue,  1886,  F.  D.  Andnis,  land- 
owner. 

Aberle,  1885.  Elias  Aberle,  land-owner. 

Agnes  Avenue,  1884,  after  youngest  daughter  of 
Moses  W.  Field. 

Annejiation,  1887,  located  in  territory  annexed  to 


Governor  of  Canada. 

B,  1869. 

Beaubien,  1835,  Lambert  Beaubien,  land-owner, 
soldier  in  War  of  1812;  he  had  great  influence 
among  the  Indians, 

liurlord,  1886,  after  liurford  in  Canada,  where 
James  Nail  lived  in  early  life. 

Bostwick.  1886,  James  IJostwick   land-owner. 

Biddle,  1887.  John  Hiddle,  first  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Michigan. 

♦Brigade.  1873,  there  is  a  brigade  of  streets  »ith 
military  names  near  Fort  Wayne. 

Boston,  1870,  after  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bohemian  Avenue,  1870.  after  Bohemia  in  Ger- 
many, birthplace  of  S.  Mandlebaum. 

Butler  Avenue,    1873.    Milton   H.   Butler,  lanil- 

Butternul,  [856.  a  tree  indigenous  to  this  region. 

lieeeh,  1836,  a  forest  tree  of  Michigan. 

Beech  (Springvvells),  1884.     A  careless  repetition 
,if  the  name  of  a  city  street. 
*Ueecher,  1857,  Henry  Ward  Beeclier, 
*15eecher  Place,  1869,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Bryant,  1857,  Mrs.  Bryant  of  Petersham,  Mass., 
aunt  of  W.  B,  Wesson. 

*lJeulah,  1857,  Land  of  Beiilah  in  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.'' 

Buchanan,  1856,  James  Buchanan,  elected  Presi- 
dent that  year. 

Breckenridge,  1856,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  elected 
Vice-President  that  year. 

Busliey,  1868.  Joseph  Bushey,  land-owner. 

Brigham,  1852,  middle  name  of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Beck.  1876,  Charles  G.  Beck,  land-owner. 
*Buena  Vista,  1857,  American  victory  at  Buena 
Vista,  Mexico,  1847. 

Brainard,  1866,  Martha  Brainard  Spencer,  wife  of 
General  Joseph  Spencer  and  grandmother  of  Mrs. 
Governor  Cass. 

•►Blanche,  1871,  Blanche,  daughter  of  R.  S.  Willis. 

Brady,  1857,  General  Hugh  Brady,  United  States 
Army,  for  many  years  stationed  at  Detroit. 

Brush,  1828,  E.  A.  Brush  of  Brush  Farm. 
♦Brush  Avenue  (Springwells),  1S73,  E.  A.  Brush  of 
Brush  Farm. 

Benton,  1854,  Thomas   H.  Benton, 


■r  of  Boston,  friend  o 


*Bidweli,  [854,  Bitlwetl  Edwards,  friend  of  P. 
Tregent. 

Bellair,  1854,  Oliver  Bellair,  land-owner. 
Berlin,  1869,  Berlin,  Germany. 
"Berlin  Avenue  (Springwells),  1873.  Frederick Bcr- 
I  in,  land -owner, 

Barkiime,  1873.  Eli  Barkume,  land-owner. 
Bagg,  1854,  A.  S.  Bagg,  land-owner. 
Dethune,    18S1.    maiden    name    of    Mrs.   George 
Duffield,  D.  D. 

Baldwin  Place,  [876,  in  honor  ot  II.  P.  Baldwin, 
ex-Governor  of  Michigan. 

Baldwin  Avenue  (Hamtramckj,  1855,  Lyman 
Baldwin,  father-in-law  of  W.  B.  Wesson, 

Baldwin  Avenue  (Springivells),  r88i.  Com.  Bald- 
win of  New  York,  friend  of  Deming  Jarves. 

*Bronson,  1850,  maiden  name  of  mother  of  F.J. 
li.,  Walter,  and  Alljcrt  Crane. 
*Buhl  Avenue.  1867,  C.  H,  Buhl,  old  citizen  and 

Brevoort  Place,  1869,  Major  11.  B.  Brevoort,  with 
Perry  at  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Bristol  Place,  1869,  Charles  L.  liristol,  son-in-law 
of  Commodore  Brevoort. 

Baker,  1835,  Colonel  Daniel  Baker,  1'.  S.  A.,  at 
one  time  stationed  at  Detroit, 

Beacon,  1849,  named  by  Albert  Crane  from  a 
street  in  Boston  where  he  attended  college. 

Beard  Avenue.  1867,  tleorge   Beard,  land-owner. 

Bates,  1831,  Frederick  Bates,  one  of  first  terri- 
torial judges. 

Berlhe let  Alley,  1 83;,  Henry  Berthelet,  land-owner. 

Beaufait,  1872,  Louis  Beaufait,  old  resident. 

Bratshaw,  1883,  J.  B.  H.  Bratshaw,  land  owner. 

Bellevue  Avenue,  1868,  from  the  view  it  affords 
of  Belle  Isle. 

Belle  Isle  A\'enue,  from  the  island  lying  opposite 
Che  street. 

Barclay  Piace.  1876,  William  Barclay,  old  citizen, 

Brandon  Avenue,  1882,  after  Calvin  C,  Brandon. 

Boone,  1884,  named  after  the  noted  Kentucky 
pioneer. 

C,  1869. 

Concord  Avenue,  1877,  commemorates  the  revo- 
lutionary battle. 

Congress,  1827.  in  honor  ot  the  Congress  of  1826, 
which  gave  the  Military  Reserve  through  which  the 
street  is  laid. 

Clark  Avenue,  1867,  John  P.  Clark,  land-owner. 

Cross,  1835.  a  short  cross-street. 

Clinton,  1835,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New 
York. 

Croghan,  1S35,  Colonel  George  Croghan,  at  one 
time  in  command  of  Detroit. 

Catharine,  183;,  Catharine  Mullett.  daughter  of 
John  Mullett, 
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Crawford,  1S52,  Francis  Crawford,  old  citizen  and 
real  estate  dealer. 

Caiiipau  (Springwells),  [863.  J.  11.  Campaii.  land- 

Campau  Road,  1874.  Emily  Campaii,  land-owner. 

Conant  Road,   1840,  Shubael  Conant,  old  cituen. 

Chase,  i860,  Thomas  Chase,  iand-owner, 

*Chase,  1S71,  believed  to  have  bc-en  intended  as 
Crane  Street,  and  recorded  by  mistake  as  Chase. 

Cheny,  1 836;  Crosse  Pointe,  near  Detroit,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  cherries  there 
grown. 

Carter  Avenue,  1875,  David   Carter,  laiid-owner. 

Coe,  1876,  S.  S.  Coe.  land-owner. 

Columbia,  1835,  namedbyJohnR.  Williams,  from 
a  street  in  Albany,  New  York,  onwiiich  he  had  li\-ed. 

Columbus,  1873,  Christopher  Columbus. 
*Clay,  1852,  Henry  Clay,  the  Kentucky   statesman. 

Central  Avenue,  1873,  runs  through  the  centre  of 

Center,  1835,  from  its  ligation  between  two  main 


Calhoun,  1854,  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  South  Caro- 
lina nuHifier  and  statesman. 

Charlotte,  1854.  Charlotte  Hart  Saxton,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Colonel  E.  S.  Sibley. 

*Charlotte  (Tenth  Ward),  i8l3;.Charlottc Palmer, 
niece  of  Thomas  Palmer. 

Canfield  Street,  1870.  Caiifield  Avcm^c.  1867. 
Colonel  Canfield,  son-in-law  of  General  Cass. 

Charles,  1853.  Charles,  brother  of  F.  J.  U,  Crane, 

*CharIes  Avenue.  1882.  after  Charles  A.  Campau, 
son  of  M.  A.  Campau. 

Chene.  1857,  Gabriel  Chen c.  land-owner, 
CoUins,  iSfio,  William  Collins,  butcher  and  land- 
Commonwealth  Avenue.    [876,  in   honor  of  the 
city  as  a  body  politic,  and   suggestive  of  the  leign 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

*Cutler,  1852.  middle  name  of  W,  H.  Wesson's 
oldest  brother. 

Cicotte  Avenue,  1873,  E.  V.  Cii-otte.  land-owner. 
Chandler,  iSSr,  Z.  Chandler,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Caroline,  1857,  Caroline  Cutler,  of  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  friend  of  W.  II.  Wesson. 

Clippert   Avenue.    1873,   Conrad    Clippcrt,   land- 

*Campbel[,  1868,  Cohn  Campbell,  land-owner. 

Campbell  Avenue  (Spring wells),  1S80.  Judge 
James  V.  Campbell,  of  Supreme  Court  of  State. 

Connor  Place,  1881,  Maurice  Connor,  land-owner. 

Cass,  1827,  Governor  Lewis  Cass,  second  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  Territory. 

Christiancy,  1881,  I,  P.  Christiancy,  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 


*CIitz,  1857.  Mary  15.,  sister  of  General  Henry  IS. 
Clitz,  U.  S.  A. 

Celia,  1857,  Christian  name  of  Mrs,  W,  B.  Wes- 
son's sister, 

*Circus,  1844.  from  its  passing  around  the  Gr^nd    ■ 
Circus  Park. 

♦Chicago  Road,  1837.  This  road  was  laid  out 
by  Government  from  Detroit  to  Chicago. 

♦Cemetery  (Sixth  Ward),  1864,  opened  through 
a  part  of  the  old  Cemetery. 

Cadillac  Avenue  (Hamtramck),  1876,  Cadillac 
Square,  1 880,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  founder 
of  Detroit. 

Cavalry  Avenue,  Cadet  Avenue,  1873,  in  honor 
of  soldiers  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Crystal  Street,  1882,  because  of  a  glass  factory 
located  near  it. 

Craven  Avenue,  1883,  maiden  name  of  Mrs, 
John  C.  Williams. 

Custer,  1883.  in  honor  of  Gen.  GAL      er 

Charles  J„  1SS3,  after  Charles  L  J  nk  ns  of 
Detroit. 

Craiie  Avenue,  1866,  Albert  Crane    I    d-o     c 

Church,  1858,  Governor  Woodbridge    ae   lei 
for   St    Peter's   Episcopal  Church  situated  on  this 
nd         as  therefore  called  Church  Street. 

CI  ft    d     83     named  by  John  Farmer  on  his  first 
]    bl  h  d  n    p  of  1835.    Thomas  Cliff  had  kept  a 
n  f      ti     y  years  on  west  side  of  Woodward 
\  ]        b  ve  what  is  now  Clifford  Street,  and 

1      h      e     as  the    only  one  in  that  vicinity.     A 
I  1      f  Mays  Creek  then   crossed    Woodward 

A      u    J  uth  of  this  tavern,  and  in  the  spring 

f    1     J         h   water  was  quite  deep,  hence  Cliff's 
f     1       Clff    d 
*Cedar,  1863,  from  Cedar  Street.  New  York. 

Cedar  (Springweils),  1884,  has  no  special  signifi- 

Chestntit.  1836,  a  favorite  tree,  but  not  numerous 
in  Michigan. 

Cameron  Avenue, 
Windsor,  land-owner. 

Charrest,  1886,  Eugene  Charrest,  land-owner. 

Canniff.  1886.  named  after  ati  old  settler. 

Castleton,  1886.  after  Castleton  in  England,  where 
the  father  of  James  Nail  was  born. 

Champlain,  1887.  the  first  white  visitor  to  the 
Region  of  the  Lakes. 

Celeron,  1887,  Pierre  de  Celeron,  a  commandant 
Of  Detroit. 

Chipman,  1885.  Henry  Chipman,  one  of  the  early 
Territorial  Judges. 


;,  Alexander  Cameron,  of 


Cleveland, 
this  year. 
Cortland,  i! 
Charlevoix, 


85.  Presidsm  of  the  United  States 


5,  after  a 
88s,   J« 


V  York, 
and  esploL 
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Cardoni   Ave 


STKEET   NAMKS,   AND    rm-.lR   OKIGIN. 
.    F.    A.    Cardoni,    laivl-         "H.   L.  Campaii,   1872,  Eleanor  L.  Car 


iiiri- 


comiectecl  willi  the  Nail 


Comstock,  i88t 
family. 

Cho|)e.  [887,  Edward  Chope,  land-owner. 

Colby  Avenue,  1885,  maiden  jiame  of  Mrs.  Nel- 
son Green,  land-owner. 

D.  1873. 

Dragrxjn,  1876,  military  name. 

•Detroit,  1852.  from  tile  Frencli,  signifying  llie 
.strait  on  which  the  city  is  located. 

•Dred,  1857,  named  from  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  in 
which  a  decision  \va,s  rendered  that  year  by  Judge 

Deveraux,  1876.  John  C.  Deveraux.  of  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  connected  with  the  Williams  family. 

Dennis,  1873,  Dennis  J.  Campau,  land-owner, 

Dubois,  1857,  James  Dubois,  land-owner. 

Dix  Road.  1842,  John  Di\,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  county. 

Davenport,  1869,  Louis  Davenport,  land-o«ner. 

Dalzell,  1855,  Captain  Henry  Dalzell  or  Dalyell, 
killed  at  Battle  of  Bloody  Run  in   1763. 

Dufiield,  1853,  Rev.  George  Duffield,  land-owner. 

Division,  1850,  on  line  between  lands  of  Crane  & 
Wesson  and  Van  Dyke. 

Driggs,  1881,  F.  E.  Driggs,  land-owner. 

Davis  Avenue,  1875,  Ira  Davis,  land-owner. 

Dry  Dock,  1875,  from  the    old  Dry  Dork  near 

by- 
Dearborn  Road.   1838,  leads  to  village  of  Dear- 
born, named  after  General  Henry  Dearborn,  U.  S.  A. 
Dequindre,    1850,    Major    .-\ntoine    Dequindre, 
land-owner  and  prominent  in  War  of   1812. 
*Dickinson,     1857,    Moses    F.     Dickinson,    land- 

♦Dudley,    1858,    DiiiKir'y    li.   WomlbridHic,    land- 

*Da\ndson,   1857,   Alexander  Oavidsim,   i)l(l  riii- 

Dey  Avenue,  1881,  A.  II.  Dey,  banker  and  land- 

Danforth,  1886,  Judge  Danforth,  of  Vermont, 
father-in-law  of  John  H.  Corliss. 

Denton,  1886,  James  Uenton,  land-owner. 
'Doyle,  1882,  Michael  Doyle,  land-owner. 

Dane,  1 884,  in  honor  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  usually 
accredited  author  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

E.  (873.  Eighth,  1856.  Eleventh,  1867.  Eigh- 
teenth, 1867.     Eighteenth-and-a-half,  1867. 

Elisabeth,  1835,  Elisabeth  Williams,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Colonel  John  Winder. 

♦Elisabeth  (Spring  we  Us),  1868,  Elisabeth,  wife  of 
Joseph  Uushey. 

Evaline,  1886,  name  of  first  child  of  Eugene 
Oiarrest,  land-owner. 

Edwin.  1886,  after  a  son  of  James  Nail. 


I'.llery,  1876,  Ellery  1.  Garfield,  then  city  romp- 

III         8       111      II   I     sh,  .sonof  E.  A.  Brtish. 

Irskne  8r7  Jl  \  k  n,  originally  spelled  Ers- 
k        f    1  I  f  C  1     el  E.  Brush. 

hduund    lla  867    Edmund,  son  of  IC.  A. 

Huh 

EIn     ood    An  86  ,    from    the    cemetery 

El    ood     873   S    D    LI  'ood,  old  citizen. 

Lin      860     Tall  g  a    f  1,  and  alone,  the  spread- 

rdwa  d     87     Fd         1  \    Cicotte,  land-owner, 

Edivad  854  li  I  111  iwards,friendotI>.Tre- 
!.  n 

Endicott  Avenue,  1 874,  Charles  ICndicott,  of  New- 
comb.  Endicott,  &  Company. 

"Earl  (Sixth  Wardl,  1838,  A.  ICarl  llathon,  old 
surveyor. 

Excelsior  Avenue,  ]  883.  This  wa^  deemed  ,an  ck- 

F,  1873. 

I'ort  W,  1827,  from  Fort  Shelby,  which  was  de- 
molished at  the  time  this  street  was  first  opened. 

Fort  E,  1835,  because  in  line  with  Fort  Street  W. 
*Flora,  1877.  Christian  name  of  niece  of  John  R. 
Williams. 

First,  1835.  Fonrth,  [841.  Fourth  Avenue,  1873. 
Fifth.  1835.  Fifth  Avenue,  1876.  Fourteentli  Avr- 
nue,  1867.  Fifteenth,  1S67.  *Fifteentti-and-a-half, 
1867. 

Frederick,  1857,  Frederick  E.  Farnsworth,  son  of 
t-  L.  Farnsworth. 

Farnswortli,  iS,?,  L.  L.  Farjisworth,  land-owner. 

Fremont,  1857,  John  C.  Fremont,  candidate  for 
Presidency  in  1856. 

Forest.  1869,  "This  is  the  forest  primeval," 

Ferry,  1874,  Dexter  M.  Ferry,  seed- me  reliant. 

*Francis   (Tenth   Ward),   1857,    Franci.i    Trask, 
friend  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer. 
'Frances,  t86i.  Christian  name   of   sister  of    Mrs. 
W.  B,  Wesson. 

Francis  (Stanton  Farm),  1852,  given  name  of  son 
of  General  Henry  Stanton. 

Fox,  [857.  red  foxes  were  quite  plentiful  in  this 

Frontenac,  1871,  Count  Frontenac,  Governor- 
General  of  New  France. 

Foundry,  1857,  ieads  to  the  foundry  of  the  De- 
troit Bridge  and  Iron  Works. 

*Fraser  (Guoin  Farm),   1S57.  A,  D.  Fra,wr.  Innd- 


Florence,  1882,  after  Fli 
of  George  A,  Patterson. 
Fiekk  if^S;,  Mows  W, 


c  I'ati 


,.  daughter 
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Frank,  iS^y.  Frank  Mann,  sun  nf  owner  of  part 
of  the  land. 

*  Federal,  1872,  an  old  party  name,  also  appiieil  to 
the  United  Slates  Govtrnincnt. 

*  Fulton,  1S53,  from  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 

*  Father,  1872,  this  certainly  is  a  family  name. 
Ferdinand,    1874,   Ferdinand    Williams,   son  of 

John  R.  Williams. 

Field,  1880,  Moses  W.  Field,  prominent  citizen. 
*Fabbri,    1857.    after  Mr.    Fabbri   of   New   York, 
friend  of  C.  E.  Dressier,  land-owner. 

Farmer,  183$,  John  Farmer,  author  of  first  pub- 
lished maps  of  Territory,  State,  and  City,  and  of  lirst 
Gazetteer. 

Farrar,  1835,  John  Farrar,  old  citizen. 

Front,  1836,  it  is  at  the  front,  or  next  to  the  ri\cr. 

Franklin,  1826,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Fordyce,  1886,  T.  N.  Fordyce,  !and-o>vner. 

Forsyth,  1885,  located  on  the  Forsyth  farm. 

Grant,  1873,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  for  two  years 
stationed  in  Detroit. 

Grout,   1881,  J.  R.    Cirout.  old   citizen    and   laml- 

Guoin,  1835,  Charles  Guoin,  of  Guoin  Farm. 

Griswold,  1828,  named  by  (jovernor  \\'{iod bridge 
in  honor  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut. 

Gratiot  Avenue,  1835,  the  road  leads  to  Fort  Gra- 
tiot, near  Port  Huron,  and  was  named  after  Colonel 
Charles  Gratiot  of  General  Harrison's  army, 
*German,  1848,  j>asses  through  the  German  quar- 
ter of  the  city. 
*Grand,  1855,  from  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Gregory  Avenue,  iS8[,  family  name  of  Mrs.  Dem- 
ing  Jarves. 

Grand  River,  1S35,  the  road  as  originally  laid  out 
led  to  Grand  Rapids  on  Grand  River. 

Grandy  Avenue,  1874.  Levi  Grandy,  land-owner, 
'Grand  Junction,  1874,  near  the  (Irand  Trunk  R. 
K.  Junction. 

*Grove,  1855,  there  was  a  grove  near  by  when  this 
street  was  laid  out. 

Granville  Place,  1873,  from  Grand  River  Street, 
to  which  it  extends. 

Gilbert  Avenue,  JS73,  George  W.  Ciilbert,  old 
citizen. 

Gold,  18;;,  from  Gold  Street,  New  York, 

*George,  1850,  after  George  V.  N.  Lothrop  and 
George  Duffield,  who  united  in  opening  this  street. 

George,  1884,  George  Zender,  son  of  Mrs.  Hemy 
Zender.  land-owner, 

Goldner  Avenue,  1877,  Charles  Goldner,  land- 
owner, 

*Godfi-ey  Avenue,    1864,   Peter  Godfrey,   land- 

Garfield,  1883,  our  second  martyr  President. 
Griflin,  1884,  the  name  of  the  first  sail  \'essc!  on 
tlie  Lakes. 


•Georgia,  1857,  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Griffith    Avenue.    1874,   T.    H.    Griffith,    land- 
owner. 

Greenfield  .Avenue,  1873,  from  its  location  in  the 
town  of  Greenfield. 

Green  Avenue,  1873,  Andrew  C.  Green  bought 
the  first  lot  at  corner  of  this  avenue  and  Holden 
Road. 

Gilman,  1861.  Mary  Gilman,  maiden  name  of 
mother  of  General  Cass. 

Guilioz,  1884,  J.  F,  GulIIo;;,  land-owner, 

Gerald,  i386,  last  part  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fitz-' 
gerald,  who  owned  part  of  the  property, 

(;rayling  Avenue,  1886,  after  a  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan. 

Glendale,  1886,  after  a  suburb  of  t  fntinnati, 

Genessee,  1885,  alter  Genessee  in  New  York,  the 
word  meaning  "  pleasant  valley," 

Goodson,  1886,  maiden  name  of  llie  wile  of  F. 
D.  Andriis. 

Helen  Avenue,  1885,  after  ihe  daughter  of  G.  V. 
N,  Lothrop, 

Hunt,  1S85,  Henry  Jackson  Hunt,  second  Mayor 
of  Detroit. 

Hamlin    Avenue,    1885,    W.    Y.   Hamhn,    land- 

Hurlbiit,  1886,  Chauncey  Hurlbul.  well-known 
citizen.  Water  Commissioner. 

Hewitt,  1886,  Samuel  H.  Hewitt,  friend  of  Homer 
Warren. 

"Hart.  1887.  Gilbert  Hart,  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  Detroit, 

Hendricks.  T8S5.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  year, 

Hoffman,  1885,  after  George  Hoffman,  second 
Postmaster  of  Detroit, 

Hanover,  1885,  after  a  street  in  Bo.ston,  witli  which 
Nelson  Green,  land-owner,  was  familiar. 

Hooker,  1885,  General  Joseph  Hooker,  of  the  U. 

Highland;  1886,  because  the  land  throtiyh  which 
the  street  runs  was  the  highest  near  Detroit, 

Harmon    Avenue,    1887,    George    W.    Harmon. 

Hudson  Avenue,  1881,  Mrs.   Sarah  E.  Hudson, 

Holbrook  Road,    1867,    D.   C.   Holbrook,  land- 

Itesse,  1S75,  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pohle, 
land-owner. 

Holden  Avenue,  1828,  led  to  farcn  of  Theodore 
G.  Holden,  an  old  settler. 

Haqjer  Avenue,  1874,  Walter  Harper,  founder  of 
Harper  Hospital, 

Herbert,   1874,   Herbert   Grain,   son    of    Horatio 

Horatio,   1S74,  Horatio  Craiii,  land-holder. 
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Havens,  1857,  Mr.  R.  Havens  of  New  York.frientl 
of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Hendrie,  1874.  George  Hendrie,  land-owner. 

Hancock,  1869,  John  Hancock,  President  of  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

*HeIen,   1872,  Helen,  wife  of  P.  Tregent.   land- 

Hubbard     Avenue,      1S76,  Bela  Hnbbard,  land- 
Hazel,   1857,  a  nut-bearing   shrub    abundant   in 

Wayne  County. 
Hastings,  1826,  E.  P.  Hastings,  old  citizen. 
Huniboldt  Avenue,  1866,  Baron  Humboldt,  the 

great  German  scholar  and  scientist. 

Hale,  1854,  John  P.  Hale,  abolition  candidate  for 

Presidency  the  year  this  street  was  laid  out. 
Heidelberg,     1869,    city    on    the    Ncekar,    Ger- 

Hammond  Avenue,  1873,  George  H.  Hammond, 
land-owner. 

Harvey,  1880,  John  Harvey,  one  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  land. 

Huron,    1836,   from  Huron  tribe  of  Indians. 

Harrison  Avenue.  1868,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
President  of  United  States,  and  our  governor  under 
Indiana  Territory. 

High,  1852,  in  going  up  Woodward  Avenue  there 
is  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  ground  at  this  point ;  it  is 
literally  High  Street. 

Henry,  1853,  General  Henry  H.  Sibley,  son  of  Sol- 
omon Sibley,  land-owner. 

*Henry  (Ninth  Ward|.  1852,  Henry  Stanton,  titin 
of  General  Henry  Stanton. 

Howell,  [871,50  named  from  its  nearness  to  De- 
troit, Howell,  &  Lansing  R.  R. 

Harriett,  1835,  Harriett  Houghton,  wife  of  Ur. 
Houghton. 

Howard.  1835,  Colonel  Joshua  Howard,  U.S.A. 
'Hennepin,  1855.  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  an  eariy 
French  traveler  in  this  region. 

Hussar  Avenue.  [876,  an  army  name  because  so 
near  Fort  Wayne. 

Hudson  Avenue,  1882,  E.  W.  Hudson,  land-owner. 

Hibbard   Avenue,    1883,    Hihbard    Baker,    land- 

Holcomb   Avenue,    1883,    Henry   W.    Hiilcomb. 

Harbaugh,  1884,  D.  E.  Harbaugh,  old  citizen. 
Horton,  [883,  after  Joseph  D.  Horton.  land-owner. 
Infantry    Avenue,    1874,   army  name,   near   Fort 
Wayne. 

"  Indian  Avenue,  1856.  This  street  crossed  a  ridge 
which  abounded  in  Indian  graves. 
•  Ives  Avenue,  [857,  Albert   Ives,  land-owner. 
•Iowa,  1855,  Iowa  tribe  of   Indians. 
Illinois,  [857,  Illinois  tribe  of  Indians. 
Irving.  1853,  Washington  Irving,  the  noted  author. 


Ivv  Place,  1887,  name  of  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
.\IcG'ra\v. 

Indiana,  [857,  from  Indiana,  whose  jurisdiction 
Detroit  was  under  for  a  time. 

Ingersoll,  1873,  Walter  Ingersol!,  old  citizen. 

Julia,  1873,  Christian  name  of  wife  of  Walter 
Ingersoll. 

Jane,  1857,  Christian  name  of  friend  of  W.  B. 
Wesson. 

•Johnston  Avenue,  1857,  John  W.  Johnston,  land- 
Joy.  l366,  James  F.  Joy,  old  citizen. 

John  Edgar,  1880,  one  of  the  original  owners  of 
the  Crane  or  Reeder  Farm. 

John  R.,  1835.  John  R.  Williams,  large  land-owner 
and  prominent  citizen. 
•John  C,  1871,  John  C.  Williams,  land-owner. 

Jay,  1840,  John  Jay,  once  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Jones.  1852,  De  Garjno  Jones,  once  mayor  of 
Detroit,  owner  of  Jones  I'arm. 

Jefferson  Avenue,  1807,  Thomas  Jefferson,  third 
President  of  tlie  United  Stales. 

Joseph  Campau  Avenue,  1869,  Joseph  Campau, 
old  settler  and  prominent  citiaen. 

Joe.   1875,   Joe,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Bushey, 

Jerome  Avenue.  18S2,  Frankliji  H.  Jerome,  land- 
"Jerome  (Springwells),  1881,  George  Jerome,  old 

■"Juliette,  185],  Julia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palmer. 

*  James,  1851,  James  Watson,  nephew  of  Thomas 
Palmer. 

*Jupiter,  1862,  so  iiamed  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  disapproval  because  the  parties  who 
had  agreed  to  give  the  west  half  of  the  street  were 
not  consulted  as  to  the  name,  "Chene,"  which  was 
given  to  It  by  the  owner  of  the  laiid  on  the  cast 

Jackson,  t8S6,  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Kcrcheval,  1887,  maiden  name  of  >Trs.  Moses 
W.  Fielil. 

•Kanady,  (874.  S.  C.  Kanady,  land-owner. 
*  Kentucky.  1857,  in  honor  of  the  State  which  so 
greatly  aided  Michigan  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Kinsman,  1875.  Thomas  Kinsman  Adams,  land- 

Kearsley  Avenue,  1873,  Major  Jonathan  Kears- 
ley,  officer  in  War  of  1813,  mayor  of  Detroit,  etc, 

Kirby,  1876,  George  Kirby,  old  citizen. 

Kanter,  1884,  Edward  Kanter,  banker. 

Koch  Avenue.  1884,  Christian  Koch,  land-owner. 

Leiand,  1857,  Dr.  A.  L.  Leland,  friend  of  Crane 
&  Wesson. 

Lansing,  [874,  Lansing,  the  capital  of  Michigan. 
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Ludden,  1870,  N.  T.  Ludden,  old  Htizen. 

*Liberlj-,  [855.  from  Liberty  Street  New  York, 
where  ^Trs.  Crane's  brother  was  in  business. 

*Limburg.  1863,  Isalwlla  Roest  Von  I.imbnrg, 
daughter  of  Governor  Cass. 

*Lafferty,  1855,  Clement  Lafferty,  land-owner. 

*Latontaine  Avenue,  1855.  Francois  Lafontaine, 
of  Lafontaine  Farm, 

'Lovers'  Lane,  1857,  a  favorite  meeting -place, 
years  ago,  for  lovers  old  and  young. 

Leverett,     1858,   William   Leverett    Wof)d bridge, 

Lewis,  1854,  Lewis  Cass,  governor  and   senator. 
Lexington  Avenue,  1876,  in  honor  of  the  battle  of 

Lafayette  Avenue,  1831,  Lafayette  Street,  1835, 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  rendered  our  country 
such  good  service  in  revolutionary  days. 

Larned,  iSa6,  General  Charles  I.arned,  came  with 
army  of  General  Harrison  in  War  of  1812  and  set- 
tled at  Detroit. 

Leib,  1863,  Judge  John  I-.  Leib,  land-owner. 

Lorman  Avenue,  [875,  C.  A.  i.orman,  land- 
Lincoln  Avenue,  1S71,  Lincoln  Avenue  (Ham- 
tramck),  1875,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Lysander,  J  85  2,  name  of  younger  brother  of  W. 
B.  Wesson, 

Lovett  Avenue,  1875,  W,  E.  Lo\'c;ti,  formerly  of 
Scolten  &  Lovett. 

Louisa,  1865,  Christian  name  of  friend  of  W.  15. 
Wesson. 

Lauderdale,  1881,  Dr.  E.  Lauderdale,  friend  of 
Walter  Crane. 

Livernois,  1872,  Franci.s  Livernois,  old  citizen. 

Lola,  1873,  Lola,  daughter  of  Lyman  lialdwin, 
old  citizen. 

Linden  Court,  r857,  from  its  connection  with  Lin- 
den Street. 

Linden,  1856,  one  of  our  forest  trees. 

Laurel,  1857,  a  shrub, 

Loeust,  1836,  formerly  a  favorite  shade  tree  in 
Detroit. 

l-eavitt,  1873,  A.  E.  Leavitt.  land-owner, 

Ledyard,  i860.  Colonel  Henry  Ledyard,  son-in- 
law  of  Governor  Cass,  and  juayor  of  Detroit. 

Leonard  Avenue.  1875.  Rev.  R,  H.  Leonard, 
father  of  Mrs.  David  Carter. 

Larnbie  Place,  1869,    Frank  Lambie,  old  citizen. 

Lady's  Lane.  1880,  this  street  lies  near  Swain's 
Avenue.  "  Every  swain  is  supposed  to  have  a  lady- 
love, and  if  he  lived  on  Swain's  Avenue,  and  if  she 
happened  to  live  on  this  street,  what  name  could  be 
more  appropriate?" 


.  1835,  Dominiijnc  Labrossi',  of  I.abrosse 


Labros 

Lillian,    1885,   given   nar 
of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Lumpkin,  1886,  Judge  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia, 
grandfather  of  W.  V.  Hamlin, 

l.inzee  Avenue,  1884,  A.  J.  Linzee,  land-owner. 

Legrand.  1885,  H.  Legrand  Baker,  who  laid  out 
the  property. 

Lyman,  1884,  maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Stocking,  I  and -owner. 

Linden  Park  Avenue,  1884,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Linden  Park. 

*La  Salle  Avenue,  1855.  La  Salle  Avenue  (Spring- 
wells),  1880,  after  the  French  explorer,  Roljert 
Cavelier  La  Salle,  who  built  the  first  sailing  vessel 
on  the  lakes  in  1679. 

*LyelI  Avenue,  1857,  James  L,  Lyell,  banker  and 
land-owner. 

Langley  Street,  1882,  W,  H.  Langlcy,  member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works, 

Lewerenz,  1883,  F.  C.  Lcwerenz,  bud-owner. 

Louis  Avenue,  1 883,  after  son  of  J.  L.  Miner,  land- 

Lothrop  Avenue,  1883,  after  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop. 

Madison  Avenue.  1807.  James  Madison,  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Monroe  Avenue,  1807,  James 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Meldrum,    1857,  George    Mcldrum,  of  Meldrum 

Military  Avenue,  1869,  from  nearness  to  Fort 
Wayne. 

Miami  Avenue.  1807,  Miami  tribe  of  Indians. 

Mechanic,  1852,  because  laid  out  with  design  of 
supplying  cheap  lots  to  laborers. 

Minnie,  1875,  name  of  wife  of  C.  F.  Campau. 

Macomb,  1835.  in  honor  of  the  Macomb  family, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  I-)nglish  settlers. 

Macomb  Avenue,  1807,  General  Alexander  Ma- 
comb, for  many  years  stationed  at  Detroit  and  after- 
wards commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 

MuHett,  1835,    John  Mullen,  old    surveyor  and 

Martin  Place,  1884,  Nancy  Manin.  one  of  the 
founders  of  Harper  Hospital. 

Mayes,  1886,  Emanuel  Mayes,  land-owner. 
Ma.vLwell,    1886,    maiden    name   of   Mrs.    T.   A. 

Morell,  1887,  George  Morell,  first  Circuit  Judge 
of  Wayne  County. 

Mersino,  1885,  Paul  Mersino,  land-owner. 
*  Marquette,  1855.  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  early 
Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer, 

Marantette,   1868.  maiden  name  of    Mrs.  Peter 

Middle.  1S35,  lies  in  the  middle  of  two  avenues. 


■,  fifth  Presi- 
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*Messmore  Road,  [83a,  Mr.  Messm 

Morton,  1880,  Mrs.  Maria  Wesson   Morton,  wife 
of  J,  D,  Morton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  friend  of  W,  li, 

*Mol]iei-,  1873.      This  street  very  properly  lies  side 
by  side  with  Father  Street. 

Miner  Avenue,  1875,  J.  L.  Miner,  land-owner. 
*  Marion,  1850,   Marion   Forsyth,  friend  of  Albert 

Mack,  1855,  John  M.  Mack,  old  settler  and  land- 


in   17  59. 

Michigan  Avenue,  1831,'Mrchigan  Grand  Avenue, 
1807.  Certainly  an  appropriate  name  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State. 
*  Morse,   1836,  S.  IJ.  Morse,   old  citizen  and  land- 


Moore    Aver 


ii,  Joseph  n    Mo. 


*Michipitoten,  iS6g,  after  Midip  ote  Bay  on 
Lake  Superior,  where  J.  W.  Johns  n  h  I  d  h  ge 
landed  interest. 

Marcy.  1852,  Mary  Marcy  of  G  1    M  s 

friend  of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

*Mt.  Hope  Avenue,  1857,  laid  out  in  the  year  of 
the  panic  with  the  hope  of  better  times, 

Mt.  Elliott  Avenue,  1861,  from  the  cemetery 
which  it  passes. 

Mitchell  Avenue,  1875,  Mrs.  E.A.  Mitchell,  j,'rantl- 
daughter  of  B.  Campau. 

Maybury  Avenue,  1866,  Thomas  Maybury,  lanrf- 


*  Martin  Avei 


878.  Stephen  Martin,  old  citi- 
;  of  Mrs.  Charles 


*  Margaret,  [857,  Chri^ti; 
I..  Hurd. 

*  Maiden    Lane,   1 836,   fro       M  IN 
York  City,  in   1836  a  leaf     a;          e      e 

McGra'w  Avenue,  1880,   I  horn       M  n 

*.McCune  Avenue,  1878   J   n        N 

McClellan  Avenue.  187^         n  %, 

Clellan.  U.  S.  A. 

McUougall   Avenue,   1868    Geo  g     M  D       a 
early  settler  and  sheriff. 

McMillan,    1880,  James  McMillan,  of  Michigan 
Car  Works.     Street  named  by  Walter  Crane. 
•McGinnis,  1878,  Patrick  McC.innis,  land-owner. 

McKinstry,  1S75,  Major  0.  1',  McKinstry,  of  U. 

*McLean,   1862,  Arch   McLean,   frienrf  of  Albert 
Magnolia,  1862,  a  f^uoriii^  '=outhern  tree. 


Maple,    [840,  a   shade  tree  for  which  Detroit  is 

Mulberry.  1857.  a  reminder  of  the  excitement  of 
many  years  ago  over  the  prospective  fortunes  to  be 
made  by  growing  the  trees  and  raising  cocoons ;  ihc 
mulberry  was  once  plentiful  in  this  region. 

Myrtle,  1856,  an  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Moran,  1855,  Charles  Moran,  land-owner. 

*Maria,  1852.  name  of  sister  of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Miller.  T854,  J.  F.  Miller,  land-owner. 

Markey,  1873,  Christian  Markey,  land-owner, 

Mark,  1857,  Mark  Howard,  of  Hartford,  friend 
of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Medbury,  1878,  S.  Medbury,  land-owner. 

Merrick,  1857.  Rev.  J.  M.  Merrick,  of  Hard'vick. 
Mass..  the  native  town  of  W.  B.  Wesson. 
•Mary   Mott,    1877,   Mary   Mott,  niece  of  Mrs.  J. 
R,  Williams. 

Mott  Avenue.  1876,  John  T.  Mott.  land-owner. 

*  Montgomery  Avenue,  1855,  (General  Richard 
^^ontgomery  killed  in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Decem- 
ber 3       75 

Ml  aukeeA  enue,  1882,  leads  toward  Milwaukee 
T 

M  son  Co  rt.  1884.  Isaac  Marston,  former 
Judge  of  Sup  eme  Court. 

Nevark  1865  seat  of  first  Canadian  Rarlianiem 
having  rule  over  Detroit. 

Norwalk,  1886.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  birthplace  ol  the 
wife  o£  James  Nail. 

*  Ninth  Avenue.  1876.     Nlneteenlh,  1867. 

Nail  Avenue.  1874,  Charles  J.   Nail,   land-owner. 

Noble,  1870,  Charles  W.  Noble,  land-owner. 

*Noyes,  1852.  Wllham  R.  Noyes,  old  citizen. 
Street  named  by  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Newberry,  1880,  John  S.  Newberry,  of  Michigan 
Car  Works.    Street  named  by  Walter  Crane. 

National  Avcnne,  1868,  suggests  its  own  origin. 

Napoleon,  1857.  a  truly  appropriate  name  in  a  city 
founded  by  the  French. 

Norton,  1873,  Norton  I',  Otis,  of  Yonkers,  fi'iend 
of  W.  li.  Wesson. 

*  North.  1840.  from  its  location  just  north  of 
Gratiot  Road. 

*Ontarto,  1857.  Lake  Oiiunin. 

Orleans,  r854.  decidedly  French,  and  recalls  the 
Maid  of  Orleans, 

Oaawa,  1855.  after  the  Ottawa  tribe.     Ottawa  is 
the  Algonquin  word  for  trader. 
*Ohio.  1855.  our  neighboring  State,  and  first  one 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Otis,  1873.  Morton  I'.  Otis,  friend  of  W.  1!. 
Wesson, 

Orchard,  1836.  "Methinks  there  is  the  smell  of 
apple-blossoms." 

"Orange,  1855.  "Oranges  and  orange-blossoms, 
fragrant  and  l.iir." 
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*Oak,  1836,  a  reminder  of  thi^  "onk  openiii^fs" 
for  which  tlie  State  was  noted. 

Oaltley,  1857,  Henry  A.  Oakley,  of  Ntw  York, 
friend  of  W.  B.  Wesson. 

Otto  Avenue,  1R73-  "tto  Weber,  son  of  Henry 
Weber,  land -owner. 

*Oceola,  1S5;,  tlie  celebrated  Seminole  diief  of 
Florida.  Albert  Crane  owned  laud  near  Oceola, 
Michigan. 

Oakland  Avenue,  [S84,  leads  towards  the  county 
of  Oakland. 

Prentiss  Avenue,    [878,  George    Prenti.ss,   knd- 

Poplar,  1885,  a  forest  name. 

Piquette  Avenue,  1876,  Angelique  Piqaette, 
daughter  of  1(.  Canipau. 

Plymouth  Avenue,  1875,  part  of  road  leading  to 
village  of  Plymouth. 

Pelouze,  1880,  Major  L.  11.  Pelou^e,  friend  of  W. 
1!.  Wesson,   Assistant- Adjutant  (leneral  of  U.   S. 
Army,  stationed  in  Detroit  for  nianv  years. 
*Prescott,  1865,  W.  H.  Prescott,  historian. 

*PaImer,  1835,  Thomas  Palmer,  old  citizen. 

Palmer  Avenue,  1874,  Thomas  W.  Pahner,  scn- 

*Pierpoiit,  1853.  named  by  F.  J.  B,  Crane,  after  a 
street  in  Albany,  New  York. 

Putnam  Avenue,  1869,  Israel  Putnam,  hero  of 
revolutionary  fame,  and  of  the  wolf  story,  liere  with 
Bradstrect  in  1764. 

*  Pontchartruin,  1 863,  perpetuates  the  first  French 
name  of  Oetroit,  so-calle<l  after  Count  Pontchartrain. 

Plum,  1836,  wild  plums  were  native  to  this  region. 

Poplar,  185G,  a  shade  tree  which  is  no  longer 
popular. 

Pine,  1836,  a  forest  tree,  and  an  abundant  source 
of  wealth  in  Michigan. 

Pitcher,  1866,  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  an  old  citizen  and 
ex-niayor. 

Parsons,  1867,  Philo  Parsons,  knd-owner. 

Peterboro,  1859,  named  by  James  Scott,  from  the 
town  in  N.  H.  in  which  liis  father,  John,  was  born. 

Preston,  1870,  David  Preston,  banker  and  land- 
Perkins.   j88o.  Miss   Mary  Baldwin  Perkins,  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  relative  of  Mrs.  W.  IS.  Wesson. 

Plumer,  1873,  S.  A.  Plumer.  land-owner. 
*Prospect,  1S47.  named  by  H.  B.  Morse.     It  was 
so  far  away  from  the  city  in  1847  that  only  pros- 
]>ectively  could  it  be  called  a  street. 

I'allister  Road,  i860,  Thonuis  Pallister,  land-ownei-. 

Park  Place.  1867,  bounds  West  I'ark. 

♦Park  (Ninth  Ward).  1861,  near  Macomb  Park. 

J'ark.  1835,  from  its  starting  place  at  Grand 
CirtiLS  Park. 

*  Park  Avenue,  i88o,  so-called  from  several  small 
parks  laid  out  in  center  of  the  sirect. 


I'arker  Avf 


Thomas  A,  Parker,  land- 


*Pearl.  1853,  from  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Pleasant,  1880,  so  named  from  the  view  i 
sented.    While    being    laid    out    everylxKly 
"  What  a  pleasant  street." 
•  Paton,  1875,  William  Paton,  land-owner. 
Philip,  1875,  Phihp  Campau,  son  of  C.  F. 


land-o 


Porter,  1835,  AugMstus  S,  Porter,  senat 
1S40  to  1845.     Moses  Porter,  first  American  cajitain 
in  Detroit,  took  possession  of  post  in  1796. 

*Porter  Road,  1833,  George  B.  Porter,  one  of  the 
territorial  governors. 

*Peter,  1864.  I'eter  Godfroy.  land-owner. 

'Private,    1869,   originally    for    private    convcn- 

Pierce,  1854.  Franklin  Pierce,  elected  President 
the  year  this  street  was  laid  out. 

Peter  Cooper.    1883,  the   New  York  philaiithn)- 

Phelps  Avenne,  1 885,  formerly  called  Phelps 
Road,  after  an  early  settler. 

Pennsylvania,  1885,  in  lionor  of  our  sister  State. 
Peterson  Avenue,  1887,  Henry  M.  Peterson,  land- 

Pcrrv,  1885,  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  whose  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie  restored  this  region  to  the  United 

Pulford,  1885.  L.  L.  Pulford.  land-owner. 

Railroad,  1883.  runs  alongside  the  railroad, 

Raynor,  1885.  A.  H.  Raynor,  President  of  the 
Council. 

Rogers.  1887,  Major  Robert  Rogers,  first  English 
commandant  of  Detroit, 

Rosedale  Court,  1887,  the  farm  which  formeily 
occupied  the  ground  was  called  Rosedale  farm. 

Rowena,  1878,  Rowena  Hunt,  wife  of  Alfred  E. 
Brush. 

Randail.  1857,  Mr.  Randall  of  New  York,  friend 
of  C.  E.  liressler.  land-owner. 

Rowland,  1835,  Major  Thomas  Rowland  of  the 
War  of  1812.     He  held  various  public  ofiices. 

Randolph.    1828,    John   Randolph   of    Roanoke. 

Rivard,   1833,   Antoiiie  Rivard,  of  liivard  Farni. 

Russell,  183s,  William  Russell,  brother-in-law  of 
Ben.  Wood  worth. 

♦Railroad,  1852.  one  end  terminated  at  the  D.  ,t 
^^.  R,  R. 

Railway  Avenue,  18S0,  runs  alongside  tiie  (rrand 
'trunk  R.  R. 

Rich  Street,  i88i.  Charles  A.  Rich,  land-owner. 

Reed  Place.  r882,  Georg:e  W.  Reed,  land-owner, 

Ross  Avenue,  1883,  Walter  Ros,s,  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

R^iyne,  1883.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne,  authoress. 
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Rademacher,    1875,  Joseph    Rademacher,    land- 
River  Road,  1812,  runs  along  inaryin  of  livcr. 
Reedcr.  1880,  Edwin  Reeder.  iand-owner. 
Roehm,    1872,   Roelim   family  who  laid  out  the 
(roperty. 

1850.   Dominic  Riopellc,  of    Riopelle 


Fai 

Romeyn,  1S80,  Theodore  Romeyn,  old  citizen, 

Ranspach,  1876,  John  Ranspach,  land-owner. 

Rollin,  1873,  Charles  Rollin  Otis  of  New  Vorl;. 
friend  of  W.  B,  Wesson. 

Rose,  1868,  Rose  Porter,  youngest  daughter  of 
Governor  George  B.  Porter, 

Regular  Avenue,  1S75,  from  the  Regulars,  quar- 
tered at  Fort  Wayne. 

Spruce  (Springwells),  1884,  has  no  special  signifi- 

Shelby,  1827,  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky, 
who  rendered  our  State  memorable  service  in  War 

.Second,  1835,  Second  Avenue,  1871.  Sixth.  1835. 
Seventh,  1835.  Sixteenth,  1867,  Seventeenth,  1867. 
*  Seventeenth-and-a-half.  1867. 

Sibley,  1852,  Judge  Solomon  Sibley,  first  delegate 
from  Wayne  County  to  Northwest  Assembly. 

Sproat,  1854,  Ebenezer  Sproat,  father-in-law  of 
Judge  Sibley,  and  an  officer  of  the   Revolutionary 

*Stecher,  1877,  Martin  Stecher,  land-owner. 
Swain  Avenue,  [880,  Isaac  X.  Swain,  old  citizen 
and  land-owner. 
Scotten    Avenue,    1867.    Daniel    Scotten,    land- 
Scott.  1836,  General  Wintield  Scott,  U.  S.  Army, 
South,  1857.  from  its  direction. 
Southern  Avenue,   1873,  from  its  location  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  tract  of  land. 

Stiinson    Place,    1S68,     Benj  G.  Stimson,  land- 
Shady  Lane,  1880,  opened  through  the  woods. 
Sullivan    Avenue,    1866,    Roger    Sullivan,    who 
bought  the  first  lot  on  the  street  at  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Michigan  and  Sullivan  Aventies, 
Sycamore,  1857,  a  forest  tree  of  Michigan. 
Selden  Avenue,  1866,  Mrs.  Deborah  Selden  Spen- 
cer, wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  and  mother  of  Mrs, 
General  L,  Cass. 

♦Summer,  1857,  a  seasonable  name. 
"Spring,  1857,  a  seasonable  name. 

St.  Aubin  Ave,  1847,  Francis  St,  Aubin,  of  St, 
Aubin  Farm. 

"St.  Lawrence,  1851,  St.  Lawrence  River,  to 
which  the  waters  of  the  Detroit  flow. 

St.  Antoine,  1826,  named  by  Antoine  Beaubien, 
St.  Antoine  being  his  patron  saint. 
St.  Jor.t:ph,  1854,  named  by  Oliver  Bellair  for  one 


of  his  sons,  whose  patron  saint  was  St.  Joseph, 
This  street  name  and  St.  Antoine  existed  as  early 
as  1782,  and  are  the  only  names  of  the  old  town 
preserved, 

St.  Clair  Place,  1870,  Arthur  St,  Clair,  first  Gov- 
ernor, of  Northwest  Territory. 
*Scovi!le  Avenue,  1874,  D,  J.  Scoville,  land-owner. 

Shoemaker  Road,  1850,  W,  Shoemaker,  land- 
owner. 

Superior,  1836,  Lake  Superior,  largest  lake  in  the 
world. 
*Stowe.  1857,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  authoress. 

Stanley,  1857,  J.  M.  Stanley,  artist. 

Springwells  Avenue,  1875,  from  the  township  in 
which  it'is  located. 

*Seward,  i860,  William  H.  Seward,  the  noted 
statesman, 

*  Stephen,  1852,  Stephen  K.  Stanton,  son  of  Gen- 
eral tl.  Stanton. 

Stanton,   1852,  General  Henry  Stanton,  U.  S, 

Stark  Avenue,  1881,  F.  X,  Stark,  land-owner. 

Sears  Avenue.  1883,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Sears,  of  T':ast 
Saginaw,  land-owner. 

Sargent.  r884,  the  first  secretary  of  the  N'orthwest 
Territory. 

Sylvester,  1PS4  Sylvester  Rich,  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Zender,  land-owner. 

State.  [835,  named  the  year  the  State  was  organ- 


Sheridan   Avenue.    1875,  General  Phil.  Sheridan. 
U.  S.  Army, 

Sherman,   1867,   General  W.  T,  Sherman,  l'.  S. 

Stenton,  1880,  Goff  Stenton,  old  citizen,  friend  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  land-owner. 

Spencer.   1863,   Elizabeth  Spencer,  maiden  name 
of  Mrs.  Governor  Cass. 

Spencer,  1881,  no  rea.son  known,  simply  a  careless 
repetition  of  an  old  name. 

*Silver,  1853,  an  appropriate  companion  for  Gold 
Street. 

Spruce,  1836,  these  trees  are  plentiful  in    Mich- 


Standish,  1887.  Jar 
trollerof  Detroit. 
Sehulte    Avenue, 

Smith  Avenue,  188 
Sidney    Avenue,   I 


s  D,  Standish,  former  Coinp- 
(85.    Joseph     Sehulte,    lanil- 


5,  James  Smith,  land-owner. 
^84,    G.    Sidney    Lowe,    land- 


I   honor  of   the   Bible 


St,    Paul   Avenue, 
character. 

Schroeder.  1885,  Cari  W.  Sehroeder,  land-owner 

Savoy.  1887,  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Detroii 
came  from  Savoy, 

Strong,  1885,  John  Strong,  land-owner. 
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"Thompson,  1852,  David  Thompson,  land-owner, 

"Trowbridge,  1861,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  old  citizen 
and  e  It- mayor. 

Third,  1835,  Third  Avenue,  1873.  Tenth,  1868. 
Twelfth,  1867,  Thirteenth,  1867.  "Thirteenth-and- 
a-half,  1868.  Twentieth.  1870.  Twenty-first,  1870. 
Twenty-second.  1867.  Twenty-third,  1868.  Twen- 
ty-fourth,  1867.  Twenty-fifth,  1872.  Twenty-sixth, 
1872.     Twenty-seventh,  1876. 

Thirtieth,  Thirty  -  first,  1S74,  Thirty-second, 
Thirty-third,  1873. 

Traffic.  r88i,  so  named  from  present  and  pro- 
spective traffic  and  travel. 

Tuscola,  1855,  a  name  of  Indian  derivation, 
coined  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and  applied  by  F.  J. 
B.  Crane,  who  owned  land  near  Tuscola,  Mich. 

Torrey  Avenue,  1868,  Joseph  W.  Torrey,  formei 
probate  judg-e  of  Wayne  County. 

Tillman  Avenue,  1868,  J.  W.  Tillman,  old  citizen. 

Toledo  Avenue,  1873,  commemorates  the  Toledo 
Wa:-. 

Trumbull  Avenue,  1858,  Judge  John  Trumbull, 
father  of  Mrs,  Governor  Woodbridge  and  author  of 
"  McFingal," 

+  T.  J.  Campau,  1869,  Theodore  J.  Campau,  land- 
Theodore,  1876,  Theodore  Williams,  land-owner. 
■Theodore  Avenue  (Springwells),  i872,  Theodore 
G.  Williams,  land-owner. 

Townsend,    1875,    E,   D,   Townsend,    adjutant- 
general  of  U,  S,   Army. 
*Thierry  Avenue,  1874,  James T hie rr>',  land-owner. 

Thorburn,  1885,  Lily  Thorbum,  land-owner. 

Trombley,    1849,    Charles    J.   Trombley,    land- 


*Thomas,  187;,  Tiionia^ 


1  Adams,  land- 


Union,  185Z,  a  patriotic  name. 

Vigo,  1887,  Francis  Vigo,  who  gave  inf or matioiuo 
Colone!  George  R.  Clarke,  enabling  him  to  capture 
Governor  Hamilton. 

Van  Dyke,  1885,  Janies  A.  Van  Dyke,  prominent 
citizen  and  Mayor. 

Volunteer  Avenue,  1874,  a  military  name  in 
remembrance  of  Che  volunteers  of  i860  and  1861, 

Vemor,  1880,  Ilenjamin  Vernor,  prominent  citizen. 

Vienna,  1870,  the  capital  of  Austria, 

Visger,  1873,  James  A.  Visger,  land-owner. 

Vulcan  Avenue,  1873,  the  Greek  God  of  Fire. 

Vine,    1852,    wild    grape-vines,    indigenous    to 

Vinewood  Avenue.  1856.  When  this  street  was 
laid  out  large  numbers  of  trees  along  its  route  were 
overgrovm  with  native  grape-vines,  hence  from  the 
words  "  vine  "  and  "  wood  "  the  name  originated, 

"Wine,  1857.  This  name  is  popularly  associated 
with  the  two  preceding  names. 


plentiful  in  Mich- 
873,  William  B.  Wesson,  land- 


*Walnut,  i850:walniit 
igan. 
Wesson  Avi 


♦Whipple,  [857,  William  L.  Whipple,  land-owner. 
Winter.  1857,  the  "  winter  of  our  discontent." 
Withcrell,  [868,  Hon.  James  Witherell,  one  of  the 
territorial  judges, 

Warren  Avenue,  1869,  *Warren.  1838,  tleneral 
Joseph  Warren,  of  revolutionary  fame. 
*  Waterloo,  1840,  an  English  reminder. 
"Westerloo,   1855,  ho  named  by  F.  J.  IS.  Crane, 
after  the  street  in  Albany,  N,  Y.,  where  his  wife 

Willis   Avenue,   1863,   Mrs.   A.  M.  Willis,  lalid- 


Wallcr,  1871,  Walter  Crane,  .ild  c 


n  and  land- 


West  End  Avenue,  1875,  from  its  location  at  west 
end  of  Springwells. 

Waterman  Avenue,  1861,  Daniel  C.  Waterman, 
father-in-law  of  Albert  Crane. 

*  Whiting,  1850,  Dr.  J.  L,  Whiting,  old  citizen. 

'Whitney,  1855,  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  friend 
of  Albert  Crane. 

Whitwood,  1880,  D,  C.  Whitwood,  old  citizen  and 
ex-comptroller. 

Wabash,  1882;  the  depot  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road is  at  the  foot  of  this  street. 

Wheeloek  Avenue.  1883,  after  Rebecca  Wheel- 
ock,  maiden  name  of  mother  of  M.  W,  Field. 

Willcox.  18E7.  General  O.  B.  Willcox,  Colonel  of 
First  Michigan  regiment  in  the  war  with  the  South. 

Wayne,  1828,  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne, 
U.  S.   Army, 

Wight,  1857,  Buckminster  Wight,  land-owner. 

Walker,  1863,  Henry  N.  Walker,  land-owner, 

Woodbridge,  1826,  William  Woodbridge,  secre- 
tary and  governor  of  Territory  of  Michigan  and 
delegate  to  Congress, 
■Wesley,  1858,  John  Wesley.  A  lot  one-half  the 
length  of  this  street  was  given  to  the  M,  E.  Church 
by  Governor  Woodbridge. 

^Vest  I'ark  Place,  1870,  bounds  West  I'ark, 

Washington,  1869,  George  Washington  Johnston, 
son  of  J.  W,  Johnston. 

Washington  Grand  Avenue,  [807,  George  Wash- 
ington, first  President  of  the  United  States. 

*Wing,  1855,  Austin  E.  Wing,  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Territory  of  Michigan. 

Wing  Place,  1870,  Nelson  H.  Wing,  land-owner. 

Woodward  Avenue,  1807,  Judge  Augustus  B. 
Woodward,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  and  author  of  tlie  Flan  of  1806, 

Winder,  1852,  Colonel  John  Winder,  land-owner. 

Webster,  1852,  Daniel  Webster,  statesman. 

Welch   Avenue,  1873,  C.  M,  Welch,  land-owner. 
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Wilkiiis,  [S54,  Hon.  Ross  Wilkins,  for  many 
years  judjii;  i)f  tlie  U.  ,S.  Discrict  Court  at  Detroit. 

Watson,  1854,  Joseph  Watson,  secretary  of  the 
Land  Board  of  Governor  and  Judges  of  Detroit. 

Williams,  183;,  General  John  R.  Williams,  old 
citizen  and  adjutant -genera  I  of  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Williams  Avenue,  1868,  General  A.  S.  Williams, 
representative  in  Congress. 

Williams  Avenue  (Greenfield),  1883.  John  C 
Williams,  land -owner. 

Wellington  Avenue,  1884,  the  hero  of  Wateriou. 

Wyandotte,    1886,  a  reminder  of  an  old  Indian 

Wyoming,   1885,   Wyoming  VaHey,   in   I'ennsyl- 

Wolif  Avenue,  i884,Cbrislian  Wolff,  land-owner. 
Whitaker  Avenue,  1884,  G.  H.  Whitaker,  land- 
William  E.,  1883.  after  W.E.  Barker,  lanU-owner. 
Yemans,  1886,  Dr.  C.  C.  Yemans,  land-owner. 
Young,  18S3,  a  carelessly  given  name,  intended 
as  a  reminder  of  Yongo  Street,  Toronto. 
Zender,  1874,  Henry  Zender  land-owner 

CHANGES   IN   NAMFS 

If  one  of  the  residents  of  the  olden  time  wcrL  to 
rise  from  his  grave,  he  «ould  be  troubled  to  hnd 
even  the  names  of  streets  famdiar  in  b>gone  days 
The  streets  of  the  town  as  they  were  prior  to  1805 
have  entirely  disappeared  those  named  St  I  ouis 
St.  Ann,  St.  James,  and  St  Honorc  all  pa^'ied  iway 
in  the  (ire. 

The  Governor  and  Judt,es  jngLnally  intended  to 
locate  the  Court  House  m  the  center  of  the  <jrand 
Circus ;  and  Woodward  Avenue  on  their  first  pi  in 
was  designated  Court  House  A\enue  In  the  finil 
plan  of  1806  it  was  called  h\  its  present  name  On 
December  17,  1818,  an  Att  of  the  C  o\ernor  nd 
Judges  changed  the  name  between  Campus  Martins 
and  Adams  Avenue  to  Com^resi  Avenue  but  not 
withstanding  this  action,  tommon  usage  sanctioned 
the  name  Woodward  A\enue  ff  r  the  entire  length 
up  to  Adams  Avenue.  From  this  street  north  it 
was  at  first  laid  out  oni>  tne  half  of  its  prestnt 
width.  The  west  side  was  first  opened  and  was 
called  Witherell  Street.  It  ms  also  knonn  b>  the 
names  I'ontiac  Road  and  Sit,ini\\  Turnpike  fra 
dition  says  that  this  porti  m  w  as  I  iid  t  ut  and  mmed 
during  the  absence  of  |4idge  W  jodward  W  hen 
he  returned,  and  found  what  had  been  done  he 
said  the  street  was  "  rightly  named  Witherell,  for  it 
withered  all  his  plans."  He  was  told  that  he  ought 
not  to  find  fault,  for  he  had  named  Woodward  Ave- 
nue after  himself.  He  replied  that  he  had  named  it 
Woodward,  not  because  that  was  his  name,  but  be- 
cause the  street  actually  ran  wood-ward,  towards  the 
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woods.  He  also  claimed  that  W'oodbridgc  Strcei 
was  not  named  after  the  governor,  but  from  the  wood- 
bridge  over  the  Savoyard  on  the  line  of  the  street. 

On  a  city  map  published  in  1837,  a  number  of 
streets  appeared  which  had  no  existence,  as  the  prop- 
erty through  which  they  ran  had  not  been  sub-di- 
vided. The  names  were  given  as  possible  names,  and 
were  as  follows :  George  Street,  now  High,  was  called 
Earl,  Henry  was  called  Warren,  Sproat  was  called 
Allegan,  IJagg  was  called  St.  Jiseph,  Charlotte  was 
called  Louis,  Peterboro  was  called  Morse,  Prospect 
was  called  Le  Grand,  Pearl  was  called  Gaines,  Gra- 
tiot from  Randolph  to  Antoine  was  called  St.  Mary, 
and  as  late  as  1 847  it  was  sometimes  so  designated. 
It  was  also  called  the  Fort  Gratiot  Road,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  west  end  was  called  Virginia  Street. 
Another  street  by  this  last  name  once  exisitd 
near  Randolph,  between  Congress  and  Larned 
Streets.  Franklin  Street  between  Randolph  and 
Brush  Streets  is  recorded  as  Benhelet  Alley,  ^ir. 
McCabe,  in  hzs  Directory  of  1837,  gave  names  to 
various  alleys,  but  the  names  were  not  retained. 
His  list  of  alleys  embraced  the  names  of  Holivar, 
Cesar,  Centre,  Commercial,  Emily,  Furnace,  Julius, 
M(,Labe,  I'oline,  Railroad,  and  Therese.  The  alley 
n  the  rear  of  the  present  First  National  Itank  he 
called  School  Lane.  It  will  be  noticed  that  his  own 
name  Julius  F.  liolivar  McCabe,  was  to  be  i>er- 
pctuated  in  the  names  of  at  least  three  of  the  alleys. 

The  more  recent  changes  in  names  of  streets,  as 
made  by  various  ordinances,  are  as  follows : 

\le\ander  to  Wight,  July  9,  1867. 

\rc.  1  to  Hagg,  April  39,  1 882. 

\li,\aiider  to  Newark,  June  3,  1S85. 

\bbott  (west  of  Lover's  Lane)  to  Amherst,  March 
19   1887. 
Ann  to  Pitcher.  March  19,  1887. 
Adams  to  Buchanan,  March  19,  1887. 
Beecher  Place  to  Webster  Place,  June  3,  1885, 
Bidwell  to  St.  Joseph,  June  3.  1885. 
Berlin  Avenue  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Wesson  Ave- 
nue March  19,  1887. 
Beecher  to  Hudson  Avenue,  March  19,  1887 
Buena  Vista  to  Noble,  March  19,  1887. 
Brigade  Avenue  to  McMillan  Street,  March  19, 
1887 
Buhl  Ave.  to  McKinstry  Ave.,  March  19,  1887, 
lirush  Ave.  to  Campbell  Ave  ,  March  19,  1887. 
Beulah  to  Hancock  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 
Bronson  to  Adelaide,  May  3,  1887. 
Brevoortto  Twenty-second,  July  9.  1867. 
Blanche  to  Rowena,  July  6,  1878. 
Bratshaw  to  Palmer  Avenue,  December  31,  1H81, 
Canfield  to  Bagg,  July  9,  1 867. 
Chestnut  to  Canfield,  July  9,  1867. 
Charlotte  to  Witherell,  July  9,  1867. 
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Ciiicago  Road  to  Michigan  A\'eniiL-,  July  9.  1867. 

Cemetery  to  High.  July  9.  1867. 

Cherry  to  Bronson.  July  9.  1867- 

Campau  to  McDougall  Avenue.  June  18,  1870. 

Chase  to  Bratshaw,  April  29, 1882. 

Circus  East  to  Wilhams,  July  9, 1867. 

Canfield  (west  of  Grand  River  Avenue)  to  Perry, 
Junes. '885. 

Cutler  to  Alexandrine  Avenue,  June  3,  1885, 

Charles  to  Minnie,  March  19,  rSS7. 

Cadillac  to  Visgar,  March  ig,  1887. 

Cedar  to  Willi';  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

Clay  to  Adelaide,  March  19,  [887. 

Chicago  Ave  to  Endicott  Ave..  March  19,  rSS/. 

Clitz  to  Hancock  Avenue,  March  19,  1887, 

Congress  (west  of  Lover's  Lane)  to  Anthon, 
March  19.  1887. 

Campau  Road  to  Trombley,  March   19.  1887. 

Clinton  to  Clinton  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

Circus  West  to  Park,  July  9,  1867. 

Campbell  to  Seklen  Avenue,  April  24,  1882. 

Dudley  to  Tenth,  July  9,  1867. 

Davidson  to  Antietam.  July  9,  1S67. 

Detroit  to  Calhoun,  June  3,  1885. 

Dred  to  McGraw  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

Doyle  to  Horatio.  March  19.  r887. 

Daizelle  (west  of  Twenty-lifrh)  to  Toledo  ;\ venue, 
March  19.  1887. 

Dix  Road  to  Dix  Avenue,  March  19,  jSS;. 

Dickinson  to  Canfield  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

Elm  to  Marion,  July 9,  [867, 

Earl  to  High,  October  1, 1S66. 

Edmund  Street  to  Edmund  Place,  IJeccinher  3^, 
1881. 

E.  L.  Campau  to  Hunt,  June  3,  1885. 

Elizabeth  i.Sixteenlh  Ward)  to  Vigo,  March  19, 
1887. 

Edwards  to  Rowena,  March  ig,  1887, 

Endicott  Ave.  to  Medbury  Ave,,  March  19,  1S87. 

Father  to  Hendricks,  June  3,  1885. 

Federal  to  Leland,  June  3.  1885. 

Fifteenth-and-a-half  to  Hoffman,  June  3,  1885. 

Field  to  Kercheval,  May  3,  1887. 

Francis  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Grifiin,  M.irch  19, 
1887. 

Fulton  to  Prainard,  March   19,  1887. 

Fabbri  to  Dix  Avenue,  Mart;h  19,  1887. 

Fort  Gratiot  Road  to  Gratiot  Avenue,  March  19, 
1887. 

Flora  to  Buchanan,  March  19,  1887. 

Francis  to  Federal,  July  9,  1867. 

Frazer  to  Chestnut,  July  9, 1867. 

Farrar  (part  of)  to  Barclay  Place,  September  7, 
1876. 

Fourth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue.  May  24, 1883. 

Fourteenth  Street  to  Fourteenth  Avenue,  August 


Fremont  Street  to  Canfield  Ave.  August  33,  1883. 

George  to  High,  November  2r,  1874. 

Grand  River  .Street  to  Grand  I^iver  Avciun^    May 
13.  '!i7i. 

Godfroy  Avenue  to  Fourteenth,  July  9,  1867. 

Grand  Street  to  Ale.'<andrine,  June  14.  18(^9. 

Gratiot  Street  to  Gratiot  Avenue,  May  6,  1874. 

Georgia  to  Willis  Avenue,  Jime  3,  1885. 

German  to  Waterloo,  June  3.  1885. 

Grand  to  Alexandrine  Avenue,  June  3,  1885. 

Grand  River  Street  (east  of  Woodward  Avenue) 
to  Wilkox,  March  E9,  1887. 

Grove  to  Elliot,  March  19,  1887, 

Grand   Junction    Avenue    to    Junction    Avenue. 
March  19.  1887- 

Hennepin  to  Lafayette  Avenue,  June  3,  1885. 

Hammond  to  Standish,  March  ig,  [887. 

Howard  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Volunteer  Avenue, 
March  19,  1887. 

Hubbard  Boulevard  to  Ifubbard  Avenue,  March 
19,  188;, 

Hart  Avenue  to  Field,  May  3,  1887, 

Henry  to  Howard,  July  g,  1867. 

Hoidcn  Road  to  Holdeu  Ave,,  December  31,  iSSi, 

Helen  to  Garfield  Avenue,  July  3,  1S82. 

High  to  Sherman,  July  9, 1 867. 

Holbrook  to  Twenty-hrst,  July  9,  1867. 

I  toward  to  Lafayette  Avenue.  August  6, 1874, 

Ives  Avenue  to  Twenty-seventh,  March  ig, 

Indian  Avenue  to  Hubbard  Avenue,  March   19, 
1887. 

Iowa  to  Spruce,  March   19,  1887. 

Johnson  Avenue  to  Twenty-sixth.  March  19,  1 

Jerome  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Rogers,  March 
1887. 

John  C,  (Sixteenth   Ward)  to  Morel!,  March   19, 
1887, 

Juliette  to  Wilkins,  March  21,  1870. 

Jamesto  Alfred,  March  21,  1870. 

Jupiter  to  Chene.  July  9,  [867. 

Kanada  to  Porter,  March   19,  1887. 

Kentucky  to  Brady,  July  1 5,  1887. 

Liberty  to  Fulton,  June  14,  1869. 

Laurel  to  Fulton,  June  14,  1869. 

Limburg  to  Charlotte  Ave.,  Septemher  27,  1865, 

Lafferty  to  Thirteenth,  July  9, 1867. 

LafonCaine  Avenue  to  Fifteenth,  July  9,  1867. 

LaSalie  Avenue  to  Sixteenth,  July  9,  1867, 

Lafayette  Street  West  to  Lafayette  Ave,,  August 

Lyell  Avenue  to  Twenty-third.  April  25, 1868. 

Labrosse  to  Porter,  June  3,  1885. 

Lincoln  to  Chipman,  June  3,  1885. 

Lover's  Lane  to  Junction  Avenue,  March  1 9, 1 887, 

Uvernois  Road  to  Livernois  Avenue,  March  19, 
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t   of    Scotcen    Ave 


o  Field 


Liiidtui   Avenue 
Jackson.  March  Eg,  (887. 

Linden  Park  Avenue  and  Linden  A' 
Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

Labrosse  (west  of  Twenty-four ih)  to  Poitci-, 
Marcli  19.  1887. 

Langley  to  Langjey  Avenue,  Mareli  19,  1887. 

Lafayette  Avenue  (first  street  nortli  of  Fort,  ami 
between  Twenty-tliird  and  Twenty-fourth)  to  Savoy. 
March  19,  1887. 

I..afayetle  Place  (first  street  north  of  Yon.  and 
lietweeiiTwenty-firstatid  Twenty-second)  to  Savoy, 
March  19.  1887. 

Lafayette  East  to  Champlain,  March  19,  1887. 

Lafayette  (west  of  Lover's  Lane)  to  Celeron, 
March  19,  1887. 

Lincoln  Avenue  (Fifteenth  Ward)  to  Hart  A\'e- 
nue,  March  19,  1887. 

Leverette  (west  of  Twenty-second)  to  Lainbie 
Place.  March  19,  1887. 

Macomb  Avenue  to  Ragley  Avenue,  June  3,  1885, 

Maiden  Lane  to  Leiand,  June  3,  1885. 

Margaret  to  Illinois,  June  3.  1885. 

Marquette  to  Porter,  June  3,  r88s. 

Michigan  Grand  Avenue  to  Cadillac  Square,  June 
3-  iSSS- 

Moore  to  Grove,  June  3,  1S85. 

Mother  to  Cleveland,  June  3.  1885. 

Mt.  Hope  Avenue  to  Twenty-fifth,  March  rg,  1 887. 

Martin  Avenue  to  Brandon  Avenue.  March  19, 
1887. 

McLean  to  Willis  Avenue,  March  ry.  1S87. 

Mary  Mott  to  Kich,  March  19,  1887. 

Mulberry  (west  of  Thirteenth)  to  Grant,  March 
19,  1887. 

Morse  or  Moore  to  Wilkins.  March  19,  1887. 

Messmore  Road  to  Eighteenth,  March  19,  1887. 

Mack  Road  to  Mack  Avenue,  March  !•}.  18S7. 

McGinnis  Avenue  to  Italtimore  Avenue,  March 
19.  1887. 

Marion  to  Winder,  May  3.  1 887. 

McCune  Ave.  to  Milwaukee  Ave.,  July  3.  rKK::, 

Montgomery  Ave.toMt.Llliott  Ave..  July  9,  iSf^;, 

Michipicoten  to  Arndt,  September  8.  1881. 

Maria  to  Selden  Avenue.  April  24,  1882. 

North  to  Division,  March  21,  1870. 

Ninth  Ave.  to  Trumbull  Ave.,  April  28,  1876. 

Napoleon  to  Baldwin  Place,  January  31,  1876. 

Noyes  to  Charlotte  Avenue,  September  22,  1883, 

Oceola  to  Brigham,  June  14,  1869. 

Oak  to  High,  November  21,  1874, 

Ontario  to  Alexandrine  Avenue,  June  3,  1885. 

Ohio  to  Rowena.  March  19,  1887. 

Paton  to  Raynor,  June  3.  1885. 

Pontchartrain  Avenue  to  Livernois  A\'eniie,  March 
19,  1887. 

Pierpont  to  Prentiss  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 


Pearl  to  Brevreter,  March  19.  1887. 

Park  Avenue  to  Twenty-seventh,  Maich  1  g,  1 887. 

Prairie  Mound  Avenue  to  Mt.  Eliliijtt  Avenue, 
March  19,  1887. 

Porter  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Howaid.  March  19, 
JS87. 

Prospect  to  Rivard.  March  19,  1887. 

Prescott  to  Hudson  Avenue,  March  19,  1887, 

Park  to  Park  Place,  Julv  9.  1867. 

Palmer  to  West  Park  P'lace.  March  21,  (870. 

I'orter  Road  to  Twenty-third,  July  9,  1867. 

Peter  to  Thirteenth-and-a-half,  April  2;,  iSdS. 

Park  to  Rose,  July  9.  1867. 

Pine  to  Guoin,  Juiy9,  1867. 

I'oplar  to  Grant,  Julv  9,  1867. 

Private  to  Chase,  January  8,  1870 

Rose  Avenue  (Fourteenth  Ward)  to  Brandon 
Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

River  Road  and  Woodbridge  (west  of  Second) 
to  River,  March  19,  1887. 

Railroad  to  Watson.  June   14,  [869. 

Seward  to  Leiand,  March  2;.  1870. 

State  to  Gratiot,  July  9,  1867. 

.Stephen  to  Baker,  July  9,  1867. 

St.  Clair  10  Twentieth.  July  9,  1867. 

Stanton  to  Seventeenth-and-a-half,  July  9,  1867. 

Selden  to  Selden  Avenue,  April  24,  1882. 

St.  Lawrence  to  Montcalm.  July  9,  1867. 

Second  to  Second  Avenue,  June  9.  J871. 

Stimson  to  Stimson  Place.  March  25.  [873. 

Seventeenth-and-a-half  to  Stanton,  June  3,  ],S85. 

Spencer  (east  of  Grand  River  Avenue)  to  Hud- 
,o„,  June  3,  ,88s. 

Spring  to  Su|5erior,  June  3,  18S5, 

Summer  to  Willis  Avenue,  J|une  3.  1885. 

Stecher  Avenue  to  Twenty-ninth,  March  \g,  [887. 

Scoville  Avenue  to  McGraw  Avenue,  March  19, 
1887. 

Silver  to  Division.  March  19,  1887. 

Stanley  (between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  west  of 
Twelfth  (on  Thompson  farm)  to  Lan,i,'iey  A'.'cnue, 
March  ig,  1887. 

Stanley  (east  of  Twelfth,  on  Thompson  farin) 
to  Hudson  Avenue,  March  19,  1887, 

Stowe  to  Merrick  Avenue,  March  19,  1887. 

T.  J  Campau  to  Charlcvoi;;,  June  3,  1885. 

Thierry  to  Baker,  March  19,  1887. 

Theodore  (Sixteenth  Ward)  to  Iliddle  March  19, 
1887. 

Toledo  Avenue  (between  Scotien  and  Clark  Ave- 
nues) to  Brandon  Avenue,  March  19.  1887. 

Thomas  to  Rich,  March  19,  1E87. 

Thompson  to  Twelfth,  July  9,  1867. 

Thirteenth-and-a-half  to  Wabasli  Avenue,  July  3, 
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Third  to  Third  Avenue,  September  26,  rS;.!.  strangers  »o„id  be  beneHied   by  ,;  ^ysr^atk-  and  ihcro 

T\ventv-third  to  Twenty-fourth.  April  25,  i368.  m-iaion  of  the  sitett  n»i.n.s. 

Twenty-sixth  (between  Dix Road  and  M. C.  K, K .)  casi™  Cdiw%nd  everTr*"  C-r^^^'difficui^J^ri'. 

to  Twenty-seventh.  March  19,  1S87.  (romdupiioatc  namea,  or  names  of  similar  sound  :  and  obsla 

Thirteenth  (between  Wlioclbridgc  and  M.  C.  R,  R  )  '"  ""^  "=)'  "f  ™akmg  changes  »iLl  ounManlly  increase.    •    - 

to  Lafferty,  March  1 9,  1S87.  ^  raw'^^vU  "ot"which  °  w'^*" """'  '^'""  "'  °'""'"  " ' 

Utica  Plank  Road  to  Hi.  Elliott  Avenue,  March  cif™cI3t"untm'i"h=\,a'nirgof  ".,^trrn\hl  ^ 

Ift  '887.  shLpa,  but  9ucb  l^sislatiun  sliouid  K-  «.™ted  be  wiiuld  pre^ 

Washington  to  Johnson.  June  3.  1885.  "">'  ""burban  !ireei.   nm  in  lineB-iiii  a  oily  streei,  fr.™  b. 

WebstertO  Alfred,  June    3,    [885.  calkd  by  th.,  ame  name.     &mnerorla„=r,laiKcpo.ti.mofH^ 

Whipple  to  Illinois,  June  3.  ,885.  "ro?dnXT4««"l^«!ltrarelV'^^^^^^^^ 

Williams  to  Withcrell,  June  3,  1885.  iiiccvii  is  remedied. 

Witherell  to  Aiexandriiie  Avenue,  June  3,  1885.  '''I'=  naming  of  sireets  ougiii  not  ti>  be  left  to  Hie  csprio 

Wesley  to  Tenth,  March  19.  1887.  individtials.    Street  names  are  tot  the  public  convrmence,  i 

Westerloo  to  Canlield  Avenue,  March  19,  1887.  intrf.d"ucii"i!''of  names ne^y  aiileriTsiremnsaiidpronmidai 

Whiting  to  Eighteenth,  March  19,  1887.  to  names  already  in  use,  should  be  prohibited.    Veiaiious  deU 

Whiting  to  (eighteenth.  July  9,  1867.  confusion,  and  lo«  are  of  daily  occurrence  through  the  simila, 

Wine  to  Eij^hteenth-and-a-half,  July  9,  1867.  b' onuch"a  t^a'^rMMr^ihTt'Therpron'I'nd 

Wing  to  Nineteenth,  July  9,  1867.  apparent. 

Wing  Place  to  Labrosse.  April  26,   1877.  Far  lew  ihought  baa  been  bestowed  iip.Mi  this  subject  than 

Warren  to  Na|}oleOn.  October   T.   1866.  tmponance  demands.     Some  of  onr  street,  have  such  foolish  , 

Whii„  to  AIM,  February  ,4,  ,870.  iS m- "^'If .l", ^'iTir^^in^^^^^ 

Waterloo  to  Antietain,  July  9.  1867.  nciv  street  name. 

Witherell  to  Woodward  Avenue,  July  9,  1867.  with  «  genealogy  dating  from  the  dawning  of  the  Mnieei 

West  Park  Place  to  Park  Place,  .\oveniber  3,  ^'•'•y-  ">"  """'''  ^"  "<^"  '"  b"^  sp^i"'  heed  to  our  hist. 

1878.  ^l'™iro."'L'°-''&^'e'iam7sT"rtlL-h°rm"^^^^ 

Walnut  to  Bagg,  April  29,  18R3.  erL™aZ^?politka?^r"nXrXiairrn"d'™!^itu*'e 

In  this  connection  the  following  e.tiraet,  from  a  "^"-'''"'"  "™t  """'"""alb- live  as  long  as  the  laty  stan 

report  made  in  1882  by  the  writer  to  the  Common  ■ha'^Tlnonrnrnt  rf''bl.l^l"o''r'g™n1te.'""i"en"rbf' "^ 

Council,  contains  facts  that  are  pertinent  and  SUg-  ordefaced.bnt  atrret  namtslive  thoughacity  Ubumed.    e™ 

gestive;  thingtendstoperpetuateandpreaervelhem— land  titles,  busin 
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In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  various  events  to 
each  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  giving'  a  historic 
summary  of  the  more  important  events  that  have 
affected  the  interests  of  Detroit,  the  following  Chro- 
nological Table  has  been  prepared.  With  its  aid 
the  events  that  give  character  lo  each  epoch  may 
be  easily  traced,  ant!  the  chapter  as  a  whole  consti- 
tutes a  complete  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  citv. 
In  addition  to  the  more  im|jortant  dates  given  in 
appropriate  chapters,  the  table  contains  a  large 
number  of  interesting  items  on  various  subjects  for 
which  no  suitable  place  was  fouiul  in  the  body  of 

1603.  The  Detroit  River  is  described  by  Indians 
lo  Chaniplain. 

1658.  March  5.  Antoine  l.auniet  de  la  Mothe 
Cadillac  born. 

1670.  Spring.  Fathers  Galinee  aiid  Dollier  \isit 
tlie  region  of  Detroit. 

1679.  August  10.  Tl:e  Griffon,  with  La  Salle, 
passes  through  the  Detroit.  The  first  sail-vessel  on 
the  lakes. 

1687.  May  19.  M.  di:  Tonly  visits  the  site  of 
1  'ciroit. 

September  6.     liarnn   lie   La   Hontaii  vi.sits   this 

1694.  September  16.  Cadillac  appointed  coni- 
uiandant  at  ^[ackinaw. 

1701.  July  24.  Cadillac  and  his  company  arrive 
to  establish  a  permanent  fort  and  settlement  iM 
Detroit. 

July  26.     FoLmdalions  for  first  chapel  laid. 

1703-  June  28.  Thirty  Huron  Indians  arrive 
from  Mackinaw  to  settle  at  Detroit. 

In  this  year,  during  an  Indian  attack,  the  church 
was  burned. 

1704-  February  2.  Itaptism  of  f.rst  wliiie  child, 
a  daughter  of  Cadillac, 

1706,  June  6.  The  Ottawas  attack  tiie  French 
and  Miamis.  Cadillac  given  entire  control  of  Detroit, 

I707-  March  10.  First  known  grant  of  land  by 
Cadillac. 

August  6  to  10.  Great  council  of  chiefs  at  Fort 
Pontchartrain. 

1709-     Second  Church  of  .St.  Anne  huili. 


1710,  May  5,  First  recorded  marriage  between 
white  people  at  Detroit. 

1712.  May  [3.  M.  de  \'incenue,s,  from  the 
Miami  country,  with  seven  other  Krenchnien.  arrives. 
The  Indians  attack  Fort  Tontchartrain  and  are 
defeated  by   Du  Buisson.     Church  of   St.    Anne 

1717.  July  3.  M.  Tonty,  commander  of  the 
post,  returns  from  a  visit  to  Montreal.  In  this  year 
the  Fox  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  but 
did  Utile  harm. 

1718,  Fort  Pontchartrain  rehuilt. 

1721.  June  6.  Father  Charlevoix  arrived.  He 
left  June  i8. 

1723-     Third  Catholic  Chuith  erected, 

1746.  The  fort  attacked  by  the  Indians,  Ponliac 
and  his  tribe  aided  in  defending  it. 

1747.  September  22.  A  large  number  of  boats 
with  1 50  soldiers  arrived  from  Montreal. 

1749.  First  large  emigration  to  Detroit,  necessi- 
tating enlargement  of  the  fort. 

1755,  Fort  again  enlarged  because  of  arrival  of 
new  settlers.     Fourth  Church  of  St.  Anne  erected. 

March  16.  liishop  Henri  Dubreuil  de  Pontbriand 
visits  Detroit. 

1760.  November  29.  Fort  Pontchartrain  sui- 
rendered  by  the  French  to  the  English. 

1761,  September  3.  Sir  Wnt.  Johnson.  Supetin- 
tendent  of  Indian  tribes,  and  liis  parly  arrive. 

1763.  April  27.  Pontiac  completes  plans  for 
his  conspiracy. 

May  6.    Pontiac's  conspiracy  revealed  to  Gladwin. 

May  7.     (.lad«m  exposes  Pontiacs  treachery. 

^^ay  to.     I  untnc  begins  his  attack. 

May  12.  The  Indians  surround  the  fort,  firing 
from  morning  till  eveninij 

May  21.  Schooner  tilad«in  dispatched  to  hasten 
supplies  from  Is  ia.rai  a 

June  3.  Receipt  of  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Englantl  and  of  the  cession  of 
Detroit. 

June  30.  Schooner  Gladwin  returned  with  60 
troops,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

July  3.  Inhabitants  collected  to  hear  the  Arricles 
of  Peace  between  France  and  England, 
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July  8.  Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  bring 
their  goods  inside  of  the  fort  for  safe  keeping. 

July  10.  The  Indians  sought  to  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  in  the  river  by  ineans  of  a  raft  filled  with 
fagots,  birchbark,  and  tar.     No  damage  was  done. 

July  29.  Several  sloops  and  schooners  ariived 
with  300  soldiers  commanded  by  Captain  Dalycll. 

July  31.  Battle  of  Bloody  Run  or  Bloody  Bridge. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Captain  Dalyell, 

August  6.  Schooner  arrived  with  80  barrels  of 
provisions,  a  large  quantity  of  naval  stores,  and 
some  merchandise. 

August  13,  Schooners  Beaver  and  Gladwin  ieft 
for  provisions. 

August  28.  The  Beaver  with  guns  and  i'argo 
lost  at  Cat  Fish  Creek, 

September  3.  The  Indians  burned  a  windmill 
about  300  yards  from  the  fort. 

September  5.  Schooner  Gladwin  arrived  with  47 
barrels  of  flour  and  160  barrels  of  pork. 

October  3.  A  schooner  arrived  with  185  barrels 
of  provisions. 

October  19.  Through  councils  held  with  some 
tribes  of  friendly  Indians,  wheat  and  flour  were  ob- 

1764.  March  11.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some 
traitortofire  the  magazine,  but  the  brand  fortunately 

June  4.  The  birthday  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  III.  was  celebrated  by  three  volleys  from 
the  troops  and  three  discharges  of  cannon,  and  by 
the  drinking  his  Majesty's  health  on  parade,  by  the 
officers  and  several  Frenchmen  who  were  invited 
guests.     At  night  almost  the  entire  town  was  iMumi- 

Augusl  26.  Colonel  Bradstreet  with  t,2oo  troops 
arrived, 

August  30.  All  inhabitants  over  1 5  years  of  age 
appeared,  by  order,  to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

August  31.  Gladwin  relieved  of  command  of 
Detroit  by  Colonel  Bradstreet. 

October  20.  The  sloop  Charlotte  sailed  for  Fort 
Erie  with  131  packs  of  peltries,  the  last  of  1,464 
packs  sent  since  April. 

1765.  August  17.  Colonel  George  Croghan  ar- 
rived ;  he  was  sent  by  the  English  Government  to 
conciliate  the  Indian  nation  who  had  acted  vrith  the 
French. 

September  26.  Colonel  Croghan  left  for  Niagara. 
1770.  August  [3.  Chaplain  Turn ng  solemnized 
a  marriage.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  minister 
known  to  have  been  in  Detroit. 

1774,  June  22.  Quebee  Act  passed.  First  civil 
government  provided  by  English  for  territory  includ- 
ing Detroit. 

1775.  June  9,  Martial  law  proclaimed  by  Sir 
Guy  Carlton. 


August  6,  A  boy  named  George  Forsyth  was 
lost  in  the  woods,  his  two  companions  running  off 
and  leaving  him,  and  on  October  2,  1776,  the  re- 
mains were  found  by  an  Indian  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  Woodbridge  I' arm. 

November  9.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  ar- 
rived in  Detroit. 

1776.  May.  Captain  Foster  and  his  party  leave 
Detroit  for  the  Cedars. 

August  [o.  All  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  requiri^d 
to  be  enrolled  at  Detroit  and  placed  under  control  of 
the  Crown. 

1777.  March  26.  John  Contincir  au  and  An 
Wyley  hanged  for  larceny. 

July  27.  Governor  Hamilton  repo  d  hat  I  e 
had  already  sent  out  fifteen  scalping  pa    es 

1778.  September  17.     Governor  H  m  1  on 
dinted  for  allo«'ing  the  execution  of  Co  t        a 

October  7.    Governor  Hamilton  and  h  s    for 
leave  for  Vincennes. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  erection  of  Fort  Ler- 
noult  wa.s  begun, 

1779.  M;irch  5.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
captures  Governor  Hamilton  and  his  forces  at  Vin- 


Captaii 


lird's  force  left  for  a 


1780,     April 
foray  on   Kentucky, 

August  4-     Captain  Bird  and  party  r 
several  hundred  prisonei-s, 

17B1.    July  16.    Father  Potier  killed  by  a  fall. 

November  3.  Arrival  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
arrested  at  Sandusky  by  order  of  Colonel  A.  S,  De 
Peyster  on  charge  of  aiding  tlie  Americans.  They 
were  tried  and  acquitted  November  9,  and  left  De- 
troit November  14. 

1782,  March  8.  Colonel  Williamson  and  his 
forces  massacre  the  Moravian  Indians  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

April  20.  T'he  Moravians  are  again  brought  to 
Detroit, 

July  20.  The  Moravians  leave  for  a  new  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  Macomb  County, 

November  5.  The  Moravians  consecrate  tlieir 
church  on  the  Clinton  River. 

November  30.  Preliminary  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  America  concluded. 

1783.  August  M.  General  Haldimand  informs 
Baron  Steuben  that  he  had  received  no  order  to  de- 
liver up  the  |30sts  on  the  lakes. 

September  3.  Second  treaty  between  England 
and  the  United  States. 

1786.  April  28,  The  Moravians  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  settlement  on  the  Clinton  River, 

1787.  July  13.  Ordinance  for  government  of 
Northwest  Territory  passed. 

1788.  July  24.  Judicial  District  of  Hesse  in- 
cluding Detroit,  created  by  C.-madian  authority. 
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August  lo.  Visit  of  Brant,  the  noted  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations. 

1790.  October  19-32.  General  Harmer  de- 
feated by  the  English  and  Indians. 

1791.  November  4.  Governor  St,  Clair  and  his 
army  defeated  by  the  English  and  Indians, 

December  9.  The  Montreal  inerchants  protest 
against  the  delivering  up  of  the  western  posts, 

December  26,  Detroit  and  Michigan  become 
part  of  Upper  Canada. 

1792.  July  16.  County  of  Kent  created.  It  in- 
cluded all  of  Michigan,  besides  other  territory. 

August.  Election  at  Detroit  of  two  members  to 
first  legislature  of  Upper  Canada, 

September  17,  First  Canadian  legislature  con- 
venes at  Newark. 

October  16.  Name  of  District  of  Hesse  changed 
to  Western  District. 

1794.  April.  Governor  Simcoe  select.';  .site  for 
British    fort  on  the  Miami, 

August  30.  General  Wayne  defeats  the  English 
and  Indians. 

November  19,  The  Jay  Treaty  between  England 
and  United  States  concluded. 

1796.  January  29.  English  Court  of  General 
Quarter  Sessions  held  its  last  session  in  Detroit. 

July    II.     Detroit    first    occupied  by  American 

August  15.     Wayne  County  first  established, 
August  25.      Rev.  David  Jones,  Baptist  minister, 
chaplain  of  General  Wayne's  army  arrives. 

1797.  August  24,  Thomas  Powers  arrives  at 
Detroit  in  order  to  interest  General  Wilkinson  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  intrigue  for  the  possession 
of  Detroit  and  the  West, 

1798.  March  13.  First  notice  of  a  fire  engine 
at  Detroit. 

May  10,     The  grand  jury  presents  cut  money  as 


May  22.  Governor  St.  Clair  and  two  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  arrived  at  9  A.  M. 

June      Rei    Gabriel  Rithard  amies. 

Tilly  z?  A  hrge  nu  nber  of  armed  men  came  in 
the  night  time  to  the  Grand  Marai->  and  under  pre- 
te\t  of  searching  for  British  deserttis,  forced  open 
and  searched  the  houses  of  several  inhabitants. 
The  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions,  on  August 
4, 1798  recommended  the  inhabitants  to  collect  and 
seize  an\  such  offenders  m  future  if  possible,  and 
bring  them  to  justice 

October  29  Election  ordered  for  members  of 
General  Assemblj  of  Northwest  Territory. 

December  17  First  election  m  Detroit  of  dele- 
gates to  Ceneral  Assemblj    of   Northwest  Terri- 

1799  January  14-15  Election  of  members  of 
North^e'^t   Assembly  at  Dclr  iit 


February  4.  First  session  of  General  Assembly 
of  Northwest  Territory  began  at  Cincinnati. 

March  2.     Detroit  constituted  a  port  of  entry. 

September  16.  Second  session  of  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Territory  of  the  United  Slates  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River  held  at  Cincinnati. 

1800.  May  7,  Northwest  Territory  divided. 
Indiana  Territoiy  created. 

June  4.  Judges,  court  officers,  lawyers,  and  lead- 
ing citizens  go  to  Sandwich  to  celebrate  birthday  of 
King  George  III, 

September  1 1 ,  Rev.  David  Bacon,  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  arrives  on  his  first  visit. 

November  3.  General  Assembly  of  Northwest 
Territory  convenes  at  Chillicothe. 

December  g.  Circuit  Court  (or  Wayne  County 
created . 

i8oi.  March  3.  First  post-road  in  Michigan 
established.  In  June  of  this  year  Bishop  Peter 
Denaiit  visited  Detroit. 

1802.  January  18.    Town  of  Detroit  incorporated. 
February  9.     First  session  of  Board  of  Trustees, 

James  Henry  made  chairman. 

February  1 5.  A  public  meeting  of  freeholders 
and  housekeepers  (a  notice  of  which,  written  in 
English  and  Frcncli.  had  previously  been  posted  on 
the  engine  house,  and  served  by  reading  on  every 
housekeeper),  was  held  at  Court  House  to  make 
known  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  The  Act  was 
read  in  English  and  then  tn  French. 

February  23.  First  regulations  made  for  preven- 
tion of  fires. 

April  17.  First  town-tax  voted.  This  same 
month  the  trustees  prescribed  the  size  and  price  of 
loaves  of  bread. 

May  3.  First  town  election.  Freedom  of  cor- 
poration voted  to  Solomon  Sibley  for  getting  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  passed  and  for  other  eminent 
services  rendered. 

1803.  January  1.  Post-office  estabhshed  at 
Detroit. 

March  3.  Present  State  of  Michigan  became 
part  of  Indiana  Territory.  In  this  year  troops  went 
from  here  to  build  first  fort  at  what  is  now  Chicago, 
going  overland  under  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Swearingen.  Captain  John  Whistler,  his  wife,  and 
their  son,  G.  W,  Whistler,  the  subsequent  distin- 
guished Russian  engineer,  went  by  water  on  the 
schooner  Tracey. 

April  II.  Colonel  John  Frederick  Hamtramck, 
colonel  of  First  United  States  Regiment  and  first 
American  commander  of  Detroit,  died,  aged  forty- 
May  2,  Second  election  of  corporation  of  De- 
troit. Freedom  of  corporation  voted  to  Jonathan 
Scheiiilin,  one  of  the  representatives  in  Northwest 
i.egislature. 
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May  lo.     Covernor  Harrison  visits  Detroit. 

September  19.     First  fire  company  organized.  ll^Vl"a"'e"L" 

1804.  March  26.  First  United  States  land  .^  peculiarly  '• 
office  established  at  Detroit  and  pro\ision  made  for  g^^^«,  t^  i„d 
settlement  of  land  claims  in  Michigan.  it  waa  gtn 

August.     Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  lirst  missionary  to  eciipst  thata 

the  white  people  of  this  region,  arrived,  "'ncsidM  thai 

October  13.     A  town  meeting  of  citizens  at  Court  ^^^  ^^„is^ 

House  considered  a  memorial  to  be  forwarded  to  pressed  that  i 

Congress,  asking  tor  a  separate  territorial  jjovem-  "igK  and  * 

1805.  January  i  [.  Michigan  Territory  created,  together  with 
Detroit,  by  Act  of  Congress,  declared  the  seat  of  the  chase.  T 
the  territorial  government.  onya  ar     . 

June    11.     Detroit   burned.     Only   one   building  ^^^J^^f  ^i, 

saved.  the  power  of 

June  29.    Saturday.    Town  meeting ;  great  num-  some  hundret 

ber  of  citizens  present.    Ordinance  of  April  20,  J'|J^^^"'j^ 

1802,  respecting  public  commons,  repealed.  had""  fea™ 

July  2.  Tuesday.     Oath  of  office  administered  to  |,iiy,  and  his 

the  Governor  and  Judges  and  the  territorial  gov-  itheir  i,:rin  f 

ernment  commenced.  "^^^''^'Ihe 

July   4.      First  session    of    the    Governor    and  ^^^hii^^to  ai 

Judges  as  a  Legislature.  any  possible 

July  9.    First  law  passed  by  Governor  and  judges,  dmy  to  instn 

Julvag.     Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  Territory  ing.  mtoihe. 

organized.  g„^  cc-  an 

August  19.     First  session  of    District   Court   of  „.ind,  1  disco 

Territory  held  under  a  green  bower  on  the  grand  cfih.kindn, 

^l'^^''*-  de'arskyoll 

1806.  April  21.  Governor  ami  judges  author-  -^^^^^^^^.^ 
ized  to  lay  out  new  town  of  Detroit.  „en  thantft 

June  16.     Total  eclipse  of  the  sun.     The  follow-  meot,  while  i 

ing  extract  of   a  letter  from  S.  (iriswold,  Esq.,  of  ^hs  «iips 
Detroit,  to   Francis  Gardner,    Esq..  contained    in 
The  Wa-shington  Ctironicle  for  September  ro.  1806. 
gives  an  account  of  the  total  eclipse,  as  it  appeared 
at  Detroit,  and  its  effect  on  the  Indians: 


t  ivoidd  be 
And  they 
It  dread  rul 


;ht  take  place,  as  on  other  days,  but  assured  ll 
d  survive  it,  and  expressed  my  hope  of  seeii 
a  day,  that  1  might  heboid  the  phenomenon  ii 
id  the  stars  in  their  gloty  surrounding  it.    1 


took  a 


id  perplex. 


The  day  VI 
at  Ne«  Yorl 


partly  by  ignnraiit  and  partly  by  desi 
hingB  which  would  accompany  that 
of  our  national  sflatrs  wiih  foreign  | 


light.    Use 


called  by  the  biirslinj 


liciilarly  of  the  ! 
;r  of  the  Great  ! 


September  13.     City  of  Detroit  incorporated. 

September  19,     Detroit  Bank  incorporated. 

September  29.  First  election  for  members  of 
Upper  House  of  Conimoii  Council  of  City  of  Detroit, 

November  27.  A  convention  of  citizens  of  Mich- 
igan held  to  petition  r.ovfrnment  to  take  such  aciion 
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as  would  settle  the   land   tillps.      The   convention 
lasted  until  December  r, 

1807.  March  3.  Congress  disapproved  of  the 
chartering  of  the  IJetroit  Bank. 

March  28.    'I'he  (lovemor  and  Judges  order  wells 
dug  on  the  commons,  now  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  first  brick  house  was  erected  this  year. 
August  9.    The  erection  of  a  new  stockade  was 

November  17.  A  council  (\as  held  with  the 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandottes,  and  Potowata- 
mies,  and  they  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

1808.  March  17.  St.  Patrick's  Day  first  cele- 
brated in  Detroit. 

September  10.  The  Governor  and  Judges  pass  a 
law  directed  against  the  Detroit  Bank. 

December  14.  The  Park  Lots  were  ordi-red  sur- 
veyed. 

1809.  February  24.  'I'he  Act  incorporaiin.',' the 
City  of  Detroit  was  repealed. 

March  6.     Forty-one  of  the   Park  Lots  were  idIiI 

May  10.     The  church  on  the  Melcher  Farm  was 

August  31.  The  Michigan  l-lssay  or  Impartial 
Observer  was  first  issued.  It  was  the  first  paper 
printed  in  Detroit. 

1810.  The  first  Protestant  church,  a  Methodist 
I'piscopal  society,  was  organized. 

i8lr.  October  8.  Five  selectmen  or  louncillars 
for  district  of  Detroit  were  elected. 

November  7.  General  Harrison  defeated  the 
Indiansat  Tippecanoe. 

December  27.  An  Indian  vvar  being  imminent,  a 
memorial  was  sent  by  citizens  to  Congress,  praying 
for  fud. 

1812.  January  22-23-24.  Several  earthquake 
shocks  were  felt  in  this  city,— the  severest  of  which 
was  on  the  24th,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

February  7.  Another  earthquake  shock  startled 
the  citij;ens  of  Detroit. 

May  14.     Parade  of  militia  in  the  evening. 

June  18.     War  declared  against  Great  Britain. 

July  5.  General  Hull  with  army  from  Ohio  ar- 
rived.  ■ 

July  12.  General  Hull  ciossed  to  Sandwich  and 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  inviting  them  to 
join  his  standard. 

July  29.  Lieutenant  Hanks  and  officers  paroled 
from  Fort  Mackinaw  arrived. 

.\ugust  7.     General  Hull  returned  to  Detroit. 

.-\ugust  16.  General  Hull  surrenders  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

1813.  February).  Colonel  Proctor  orders  prom- 
inent Americans  to  leave  Detroit, 


Sc|iti'mlier  ro,  IVrrv  defeats  tlu'  P.nifUsh  on 
Lake  Lric, 

September  28.  Fort  Detroit  evacuated  by  the 
English. 

September  29.  (General  Duncan  McArthur  takes 
possession  of  Detroit ;  i'erry's  fleet  arrives ;  General 
Harrison  issues  pro<-lamation  restoring  citizens  and 
military  ofiicers  to  the  civil  and  military  status  they 
possessed  before  Huirs  surrender. 

October  2.  General  Harrison,  with  3,500  men, 
leaves  in  pursuit  of  Proctor. 

October  5.  Dattle  of  the  Thames;  Proctor  de- 
feated :  Tectimseh  killed. 

October  6.  General  Harrison  arrives  after  battle 
of  the  Thames. 

October  7.  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  returns  to 
Detroit. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  there  was  great  distress 
among  the  citizens  of  Detroit  and  vicinity  from  want 
of  provisions.  During  the  following  winter  700  of 
General  Harrison's  soldiers  died  of  disease. 

1814.  October  9,  General  ^fcArthur  and  700 
mounted  rillcmen  arri\-e  for  the  defense  of  Detroit. 

1815.  Governor  Cass  brings  the  first  carriage  to 
Detroit. 

March  30.  Pacification  Ball  at  Woodworth's 
Hotel  in  honor  of  peace  between  Great  ISritain  and 
I'niled  States. 

August  9.  Major  \Vm.  H.  PuthufT,  of  Second 
United  States  Rille  Regiment,  in  command  at  De- 
troit, retires  from  the  army,  and  is  presented  by 
citizens  with  a  complimentary  address. 

September  1.  Major-Generals  Brown  and  Smith 
left  in  the  brig  Niagara  for  Buffalo. 

September  8.  General  Harrison  comiuiied  a 
treaty  with  Indians. 

October  24.  New  city  charier  granted.  City 
limits  extended  to  include  the  Cass  Farm. 

1816.  April.  Part  of  Michigan  Territory  siven 
to  State  of  Indiana. 

April  r8.  Indian  Council  of  1 10  Indians,  ai  Coun- 
cil House.  ■' rhePropltet,"a  brother  of  Tccum.seh. 
among  them.     They  conclude  a  treaty  of  jwace. 

June  30.  Rev.  John  Monteith.  missionary  of  the 
American  Hoard,  preache<l  his  first  sermon  in  De- 
troit. 

July  4,    Celebration.    Dinner  at  Whipple's  Tavern, 

November.     Territorial  Bible  Society  organized. 

1817.  July  25,  The  Detroit  Gazette,  a  weekly, 
first  issued. 

August  [3.      President  Monroe  arrives. 

August  [4.  City  authorities  present  President 
Monroe  with  an  address. 

August  1 5.  Ball  at  Woodworth's  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  President. 

August  18.     President  Monroe  leaves  the  city, 

August  26.     City  Library  incorporated. 
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September  1 3.  ?"irst  Evangelistic  Soriety  of 
Detroit   organized. 

September  24.  Comer-stone  of  University  ISuild- 
ing  laid. 

October  25,  Arrival  of  mail  indicated  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn. 

December  29.  Moral  and  Humane  Society  or- 
ganized. 

1818.  Janiwry  14.  I.ycetimof  ihedtyof  Detroit 
organized. 

March  31.  First  church  for  white  inhabitants  in 
Michigan  eret-letl  on  the  Rouge. 

June  I.  liishop  Benedict  Joseph  FJaget  visits 
13etroit. 

June  2.     Dank  of  Michigan  organized. 

June  9.    Corner-stone  o(  St.  Anne's  Church  laid. 

June  22,  Meeting  oE  citizens  at  Council  House  to 
takemeasures  to  collect  remainsof  American  officers 
and  soldiers  massacred  at  the  battle  of  the  Raisin. 
Committee  appointed  to  remove  them  to  Detroit. 

Jnneae.  The  Detroit  Gazette  says:  •'Thefollow- 
ing  very  odd  circular  directed  '  To  the  Town  of  De- 
troit, as  a  body  corporate,'  arrived  by  the  last  mail:" 
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school  in  University  Building 


Stcrel.  My  terms  are  Ihi 
1  dedicaM  to  inj-  wife  an 
Mitchell,  Sir  H.  Davy,  a 


July  4.  The  day  was  celebrated  in  a  field  in  the 
rear  of  the  residence  of  Governor  Cass  by  a  large 
collection  of  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  army. 

July  6.  First  auction  sale  of  public  lands  in 
Michigan. 

July  20.     Detroit  Mechanics'  Society  organized. 

July  2?.  A  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
whipping  or  hiring  out  of  disorderly  persons,  drunk- 
ards, and  others. 

August  8.  Interment  in  Protestant  burying 
ground  of  remains  of  soldiers  massacred  at  River 
Raisin.  Procession  from  the  Council  House.  Ora- 
tion by  Samuel  T,  Davenport. 


August  10.     Firf 

August  27.  Steamboat  Walk- in-t he- Water  ar- 
rived at  Detroit — first  trip. 

September  6,  Sunday.  On  this  day  a  boat 
arrived  with  Lord  Selkirk  as  a  |>assenger.  A  suit 
had  previously  been  instituted  against  him,  growing 
out  of  troubles  at  his  settlement  on  the  Red  River, 
and  on  arrival  of  the  boat  he  was  arrested.  As  the 
arrest  was  made  oji  Sunday,  its  legality  was  ques- 
tioned. The  case  came  on  for  trial  on  September 
10,  at  Sandwich.  The  Grand  Jury  discussed  the 
case,  but  came  to  no  conclusion,  and  after  four 
days'  time  had  been  spent  Chief  Justice  Powell 
would  wait  no  longer,  and  the  attorney-general  took 
the  Bill  of  Indictment  from  the  table  and  dismissed 
the  juiy. 

October  4,  First  session  of  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  in  the  city. 

1819.  Januarv  1.  Bank  of  Michigan  began 
business, 

March  13.  The  citizens  vote  against  the  ta.x  for 
A  fire  engine, 

March,     Woodworth's  new  hotel  opened, 

July  16.  Michigan  Territory  was  authorized  to 
elect  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

September  2.  F'irst  election  in  Detroit  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

November  17.  Edward  Tanner  found  his 
brother,  John  Tanner,  near  Detroit.  He  had  been 
a  captive  28  years.  John  subsequently  married  a 
chambermaid  at  Ben.  Woi>d worth's  Hotel,  but 
treated  her  so  unkindly  that  she  left  him  and  the 
legislature  gave  her  a  divorce, 

November  25,  Elephant  exhiliited  lor  first  time 
in  Detroit. 

December  13.  The  Commissioners  report  tin 
Pontiac  Road  as  laid  out. 

1820.  February  27.  First  Protestant  chunh 
within  iimiis  of  city  dedicated. 

March  30.  City  limits  narrowed  and  Cass  Farm 
left  outside.     The  first  brick  store  was  erected  this 

April  19.  The  flag-staff  on  which  Hull  displayed 
his  flag  of  surrender  fell  in  a  stonii ;    no  flag  had 

May  24.  The  Cass-Schoolcraft  excui-sion  left  for 
the  upper  lakes. 

July  3,  A  tas  of  five  hundred  days'  labor  was 
voted  to  be  expended  on  the  river  front. 

July  28,  Rev,  Eleazar  Williams  (the  reputed 
Dauphin)  arrived  at  Detroit  with  a  number  ol 
Oneida  Indians. 

July  31-  Major-General  Scolt,  with  eight  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  arrived  to  hold  a  court-martial. 

1821.  April  9.  Citizens  vote  a  tax  of  $400  for  a 
fire  engine. 
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April  12.  First  Protestant  Society  of  Detroit 
incorporated. 

June  4.  Presentation  of  silver  plate  to  Major- 
General  Macomb  by  citizens  on  his  leaving  the 
Territory. 

December  21.  Detroit  Lodge  of  Free  Masons 
instituted. 

December  27.  Two  Indians,  Kewaubis  and 
Ketaukah,  having  been  tried  for  murder,  \vere 
hanged. 

1822.  March  i[.  Meeting  at  Detroit  petitions 
Congress  to  separate  tlie  jtidicial  from  the  legisla- 

March  21.  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of 
Detroit  incorporated. 

May  23.  John  Roberts.  Jr.,  notified  persons 
liable  Co  military  duty  to  appear  at  Military  Square 
on  June  3,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs. 

May  25.  The  steamboat  Superior,  the  second  on 
the  lakes,  arrived  from  Ihiffalo  on  her  trial  trip  with 
ninety-four  passe ii.^^crs. 

June.  Public  stages  first  began  running  from 
Detroit. 

August  31.  A  meeting  of  citizens  resolves  tii 
discourage  the  furtiier  circulation  of  individual  bills 
of  less  than  one  dollar. 

October  26.  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  Congress,  asking  for  a  better  form  of 
government. 

1823.  March  3,  Congress  limited  term  of  Ter- 
ritorial Judges  then  in  office  to  four  years  from  Feb- 
ruary I,  1824. 

March.  Early  this  month  Colonel  Edwards  found 
a  manuscript  volume  of  300  or  400  pages  under  one 
of  his  buildings,  written  in  a  character  that  no  one 
in  the  city  could  understand.  A  leaf  of  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  Vork,  who 
could  give  no  information  regarding  it :  but  an  Irish 
professor  in  the  Georgetown  College  pronounced  it 
a  religious  work  written  in  Irish. 

March  27.  Great  rejoicing  by  citizens  over  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  a  bill  making  provisions  fin- 
Legislat  e  Co  I  for  the  Territory;  salute  fired, 
houses  !l  m  nated  supper  served  at  the  Sagina 
Hod 

August  rh    Governor  and  Judges  completed 

a     on    a      (        1  e   erection  of   a  court-house  and 

Sep  en  be  4  First  members  of  Legislative 
Co  n    1  ele  ted 

September  2       Corner-stone  of  capitol  laid. 

October  10,  Friday.  Rev.  Cutler  Dallas  arrived 
with  Major  Long,  Professors  Say  and  Keating,  and 
Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Seymour,  of  the  Northwest 
Exploring  Expedition;  they  left  on  the  14th. 

1824.  June  7.  First  Legislative  Council  of 
Michigan  convened  in  Detroit. 
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August  5.  New  city  charter;  Common  Council 
created ;  city  boundary  extended ;  office  of  aldermen 
and  mayor's  court  provided  for. 

November  22.    St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church  organized. 

November  25.  Under  proclamation  from  Gov- 
ernor Cass,  Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed  tor  the 
first  time. 

1825.  January  23.  First  Protestant  Society  re- 
organized and  becomes  a  Presbyterian  Church. 

February  5,  Legislative  Council  increased  from 
nine  to  thirteen  members. 

February  21.  First  ordinance  establishing  hy- 
draulic company  passed. 

May  10.     The  Michigan  Herald  was  first  issued. 

May  24.  Commissioners  commenced  locating 
Chicago  Road.  Erie  Canal  completed  to  Buffalo 
this  year;  also  first  street  paving  contracted  for. 

June  4.     Minute  fire  ordinance  passed. 

June  12.  City  marshal  arrests  several  soldiers 
for  fishing  on  Sunday. 

July  1 2,  Public  dinner  given  to  General  Sol.  Van 
Rensselaer  at  Woodvvorth's  Hotel. 

August  12.     Horse-boat  ferry  first  operated. 

September  21.    Fire  Engine  No.  [  purchased. 

September  28.  Hook  and  Ladder  C<)mpany  pro- 
vided for. 

1826.  January  11.  First  provision  for  the  in- 
spection of  fire-wood. 

May  20.  The  Military  Reserve  given  to  the  citv 
by  Congress. 

May  27.  Two  companies  of  infantry  depart  liir 
Green  Hay ;  city  for  the  first  time  left  without  troops. 

July  17.  Special  session  of  Common  Council  to 
take  action  on  the  deaths  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson ;  it  was  "  Recommended  that  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  (or 
thirty  days."  The  brick  biu'lding  of  the  First 
Methodist   Episcopal    Society   was   first    used  this 

November  2.  First  session  of  Secontl  Legislative 
Council. 

1S27.  January  29.  Inhabitants  of  Territory 
authorized  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

March  22.  City  Cemetery  on  Beaubien  Farni 
purchased. 

March  31.     Fire  Company  No.  2  organized. 

April  4.  Legislative  Council  exempts  firemen 
from  mihtary  and  jury  duty.  Council  authorized 
to  change  plan  of  city. 

April  10.     The  council  order  shinplasters  printed. 

May  3.  Mansion  House  first  opened  after  en- 
largement.    In  this  month  Fort  Shelby  was  demol- 

May  16.  First  sale  of  lots  on  Military  Reserve. 
In  this  month  the  first  steam  ferry-boat  was  oper- 
ated, and  the  first  flour  exported  from  Detroit. 
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June.    City  ordinance  forbids  any  more  burials 
in  cemetery  on  Woodward  Avenue. 
October  30.     First  Baptist  bo(;iety  organized. 
November  26.     I'irst  sidewalk  ordinance  passed. 

1828.  February  15.  Mi^eting  at  Detroit  to  pr'>- 
test  against  organizing  Lake  Superior  region  into 
Territory  of  Huron. 

May  S-     Court  house  or  capitol  first  occupied- 
July  3.     Historical  Society  organized  at  Mansion 

August  24.  First  building  of  St.  Paul's  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  consecrated. 

October  23.  Fire  in  woods  about  Detroit ;  dense 
smoke  each  morning. 

December  25.  Upper  part  of  5t.  Anne's  Clnirch 
completed  and  first  used, 

1829.  March  5.  John  P.  Sheldon,  editor  of 
Detroit  Gazette,  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court. 

March  13,  Public  meeting  of  citizens  to  raise 
funds  to  pay  fine  imposed  upon  John  P.  Sheldon. 
Committee  appointed  to  wait  on  Sheldon  at  the  jail 
and  take  him  to  his  residence  in  a  carriage. 

May  7.     Complimentary  dinner  to  J,  P.  Sheldon 

August,  Hydraulic  company  boie  for  water  on 
Fort  Street  West. 

November   20.     The   Northwestern   Journal  first 

1830.  February  19,  First  city  temperance  soci- 
ety organized. 

March  18,  Female  Seminary  Association  incor- 
porated, 

April  36.  Detroit  Gazette  office  burned,  also 
several  dwellings. 

April  29.     First  firemen's  review, 

June  7.     Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  organ- 

Julv  31.     Ponliac  &   Detroit  Railroad  chartered. 

September.  Detroit  barracks  on  Gratiot  Road 
constructed. 

September  24.  Man  named  Simmons  hanged  for 
murder  of  his  wife. 

October  1 1 .    First  water  supplied  by  steam  power. 

November  3.  Wayne  County  Bible  Society  or- 
ganized. 

November  24.  Detroit  Journal  and  Michigan 
Advertiser  first  issued, 

December  23.     Detroit  Courier  first  issued. 

December  31.  Celebration  in  honor  of  triumph 
of  liberal  principles  in  France.  Major  Whiting  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  Mansion  House. 

1831.  January  8.  The  Governor  and  Judges 
forward  their  plan  to  Congress, 

January  9.     Daily  mails  from  the  East  began. 

March  4.  Law  for  the  hiring  out  or  whipping  of 
disorderly  persons,  drunkards,  elc,  repealed. 
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March  22,  Michigan  Sunday  School  Union  or- 
ganised.    City  Tract  Society  oiganized. 

May  5,  Democratic  Free  1'res.s  and  Michigan 
Intelligencer  first  issued. 

July  20.     Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visits  Detroit, 

July  23.  A  public  meeting  was  held  this  day  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Michigan  on 
the  appointment  of  S.  T.  Mason  as  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  he  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and, bythe  resignation  of  Governor  Cass,  acting  gov- 
ernor. A  committee  of  four,  consisting  of  A.  Mack, 
S.  Conant,  O,  Newberry,  and  J.  E,  Schwartz,  were 
appointed  to  report  the  facts.  On  July  25  they 
reported  that  the  President  was  aware  of  his  being 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  July  26.  many  citizens  vigorously  remon- 
strated. On  July  28  Mr.  Mason  responded  to  the 
remonstrances  in  a  manner  that  did  credit  to  his 
ability,  coolness,  and  general  good  sense. 

July  26.  Tuesday  a  public  dinner  was  given  to 
Governor  Cass  at  the  Mansion  House  on  his  leaving 
for  Washington  as  Secretary  of  War. 

September  17.  George  B,  Porter,  the  new  gov- 
ernor, arrived.     He  stopped  at  the  Mansion  House, 

October  28.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
council  room  to  consider  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements,  and  petition  Congress  in  relation 
thereto. 

1832.  Februiiry  22.  The  Common  Council  or- 
dered a  national  salute  fired  in  honor  of  the  centen- 
nial of  Wa.shington's  birthday. 

March  6.  First  annual  meeting  of  Michigan  S,  S. 
Union  at  Presbyterian  Church. 

May  3.     First  underground  reservoirs  ordeied. 

May  24.  Detachment  of  Detroit  mihtia  leave  for 
Chicago  on  account  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Gris- 
wold  Street  was  opened  this  year  from  Lamed 
Street  to  Jefferson  Avenue. 

June  29,  The  council  was  authoriwd  to  compel 
comHcts  to  work  on  the  streets. 

June  30,  General  Scott  and  staff  arrived  en  roun- 
for  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  Black  Hawk  War 

July  4.  The  steamboat  Henry  Clay  arrived  wiili 
several  companies  of  troops  for  the  Black  Hawl. 
War. 

July  S.     A  soldier  on  the  Henry  Clay  died  ol 
cholera  and  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  Hog  Island. 
July  and  August,     Much  excitement  from  choleni 
and  many  deaths. 

September  13.     Death  and  burial  of  Father  Rich- 
ard.    Bishop  Edward  Fenwick  in  Detroit  on  a  visit. 
December  31.     First  county  poorhouse  completed 
and  paid  for. 
1833.    January  18.     Young  Men's  Society  organ- 
April  22.     First  city  tax  on  all  real  and  personal 
property  authorized. 
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April   23.     Office  of   City  Director  (if   the   I'oor 

created. 
April  27.     Steamboat  Michigan  launched  at  De- 
June  16.     Tlie  colored  people  rescue  and  release 

jllackburn,  a  slave.     The  first  four-story  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  this  year. 
July  4.    Black  Hawk  arrives  at  Detroit. 
September.     Mr.  Smith's  cliild  lost  in  the  woods 

— many  people  searching  for  it  for  several  days. 
October    12.    The   synod   of   Western  Resei%-e 

meets  at  Detroit. 

October  14.     Annual  meeting  of  Western  Reserve 

Branch  of  American  Educational  Society  held  at  the 

Presbyterian  ses,sion  room. 

1834.  January  7-  Bishop  Frederick  R*sc,  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit, 
arrived.  The  Catholic  Female  Association  was  or- 
(jani/.ed  this  year. 

April  20-27.  Bishop  Mcllvaine  present,  attend- 
ing tbe  first  annual  convention  of  Protestant  Epis<;<j- 
pal  Church  in  Michigan. 

Hay  31.  City  cemetery  on  Guoin  Farm  pur- 
chased. 

July  7.  Governor  Porter  died ;  funeral  same  day. 
The  Common  Council  attend  in  a  body  and  resolve 
to  v/ear  crape  thirty  days. 

July  [3.  First  M,  E.  Church  on  corner  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  Congress  Street  dedicated, 

August  I .  The  cholera  appeared,  A  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  occur  during  the  month, 

October  18.     First  Hose  company  organized. 

October  31.     First  real  estate  tax  voted  for  l)y 

1835.  January  11,  First  brick  Baptist  Church 
dedicated. 

January  29.     Office  of  County  Register  created. 

March  6.     Public  meeting  of  citizens  to  protest 

against  the  claim  of  Ohio  to  the  disputed  terri- 

March  26.     Michigan  State  Bank  incorporated. 

April  4.  Election  of  delegates  to  first  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

April  9.  Much  excitement  occasioned  by  a  mad 
dog  which  bit  a  number  of  children  and  several  dogs. 

April  26.  Shots  exchanged  between  Michigan 
troops  and  Ohio  boundary  commissioners. 

April  28.     First  brick  Presbyterian  Church  dedi- 

May  1 1 .  State  Constitutional  Convention  assem- 
bled,    American  Hotel  opened 

June  24.  State  Con-^titutional  Convention  ad- 
journed. 

June  27.     Michigan  Exihange  Hotel  first  opened. 

July  (8,  The  shenff  of  Monroe  County  and  250 
armed  men  arrest  eight  persons  ni  Toledo.  First 
systematic   street    pmng      t    pnrtiin   of    Atwater 
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Street  paved  this  year,  and  the  Campus  Martius  was 
graded  and  leveled. 

September  6.  (Governor  Mason  and  (General 
Brown,  with  about  I.cxxi  militia,  enter  Toledo  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  a  session  of  the  Lucas 
County  Court. 

September  21.  John  S,  Horner,  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  arrives  in  I.)etroit. 

September  28.     The   Daily  Free  Press  was  first 

October  5.  First  State  ele  tion  ind  first  Consti 
tulion  of  Michigan  adopted  bj  \  jte  of  the  people 

November  2.  First  slssu  n  of  the  Legislature 
under  the  State  Constitut  on 

November  18.     Old  Cttj  Hall  tir'it  oicupied 

December  2.  Fire  Engine  C(mpin\  No  j  ii 
ganized. 

1836.  March  18  Public  meeting  held  at  Lit\ 
Hall  to  protest  against  change  of  State  bound  ir\ 

March  26.     Supreme  Court  of  Stale  i  reated 

May  i8.  Works  of  Hydraulic  Company  pur- 
chased by  the  city.  Indies*  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum  organized. 

June  11,     Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  first  isstied. 

June  13.     Harriet  Martineau  arrived. 

June  I  s.  First  act  pa-ssed  by  Congress  for  ad- 
mission of  Michigan.  Tbe  first  underground  sewer 
was  built  this  year,  and  there  were  enormous  sales 
of  public  lands  in  Michigan, 

June  30.  The  City  Council  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  inspect  springs  in  township  of  Southfield  and  at 
Northville.  with  a  view  of  getting  water  therefrom. 

July  3.  !-aw  creating  State  of  Wisconsin  out  of 
Michigan  Territory  took  effect.  The  power  of 
Governor  and  Judges  as  a  Land  Board  terminated. 

July  [I,  President  Jackson  directs  public  officers 
to  receive  and  pay  out  coin  only. 

July  27.  Lord  Selkirk,  son  of  the  one  famous  for 
his  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  visits  Detroit, 

September  2.  Meeting  in  Detroit  to  oppose 
yielding  territory  to  Ohio. 

September  6,  Street  names  first  ordered  at  street 
comers.  Same  month  fire  wardens  first  provided  for. 

September  12.  Election  of  delegates  to  State 
Convention  on  accepting  admission  on  terms  pro- 
posed by  Congress. 

September  26.     The  convention   decides  against 
acceptance  of  terms  proposed  by  Congress, 
October  !.    Cars  first  run  from  Toledo  to  Adrian. 
October  12.     Meeting  in  Detroit  to  oppose  yield- 
ing territory  to  Ohio. 

October  18,     First  sale  of  lots  on  Cass  Farm. 
October  20.     Detroit  Evening  Spectator  and  Lit- 
erary Gazette  first  issued. 

November  8.  First  presidential  election  partici- 
pated in  by  citizens  of  Michigan, 

November   14.     Democratic  County  Convention 
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recommend  the  holding  of  another  < 

the  accepting  of  the  State  boundary  proposed  by 

Congress. 

December  i.     National  Hotel  first  opened, 

December  [4.  A  convention  vvas  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  the  terms  proposed  by  Congress  ac- 
cepted. 

1837.  January  4.  The  Free  Piess oflice  and  sev- 
eral other  buildings  on  northeast  corner  of  Jeffersoji 
Avenue  and  Shelby  Street  were  burned. 

January  20.  The  first  locomotive  in  Michigan 
ai-rived  at  Toledo 

January  26.  The  State  was  fully  and  f'rmalK 
admitted  by  Congress 

February  9.  Celebruion  in  honor  of  adin  ssio 
of  State.     Parade  and  ilium  matrons 

March  15.  Wddtatbankniglaw  passed b\  Muli 
igan  Legislature. 

April  34.  Monday.  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  City  Hail.  The  organization  of  a 
State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  was 
projKised, 

April  26.  The  Dclniit  Anii-^lavcry  Society  was 
organized. 

April  27.  A  large  fiie  between  Woodward  Ave- 
nue and  Randolph  Street  burned  most  of  the  build- 
ings south  of  Woodbridge  Street. 

May  t6.  News  was  received  at  Detroit  of  the 
refusal  of  New  ^'ork  banks  to  redeem  in  specie, 
and  on  May  17  the  Detroit  banks  took  the  same 

May  and  June,  Captain  Frederick  Marryatl,  the 
novelist,  visited  Detroit. 

July  8.  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  the  authoress, 
arrived.  Daniel  Webster  and  family  arrived  late  in 
the  evening,  and  put  up  at  the  National. 

July  1 1.  Upwards  of  300  sat  down  to  a  collation 
served  in  a  grove  on  Cass  Farm  in  honor  of  Mr, 
Webster,  after  which  1,500  or  2,000  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen gathered  lo  listen  to  an  address  from  their 
guest. 

August  19.  The  bank  of  Homer  established,— 
the  first  wildcat  bank  in  Michigan, 

September  6.  First  session  of  Michigan  Confer- 
ence at  Detroit. 

October  23,     First  meeting  of  synod  of  Michigan. 

December  26.  The  Detroit  City  Bank,  a  wildcat, 
went  into  operation. 

1838.  January  i.  Meeting  of  citizens  of  Detroit 
in  favor  of  the  Patriots. 

January  5.  Two  hundred  siand  of  arms  seized 
at  the  jail  by  the  Patriots, 

January  8.  Steamboats  Erie  and  Brady  left  to 
disperse  Patriots,  and  obtain  arms  taken  at  Detroit. 

January  9,     Judge  James  Witherell  died, 

January  24.  The  Michigan  Insurance  Company 
Bank  began  business. 
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January  28,  Steamboat  Robert  I~uiton  arrived 
from  Buffalo  with  three  companies  of  soldiers. 

February  3.  M,  C.  R,  R.  opened  to  Vpsilanlj. 
Large  excursion  party  from  Detroit,  diimer  at  Ypsi- 

February  2;.  The  Canadians  cannonade  the  Pa- 
triots on  Fighting  Island, 

February  26,     General  Scott  arrived. 
March    12,     Great  meeting  of  liiiiens  at    City 
Hall  to  protest  against  the  statement  made  in  Cana- 
dian Pariiament  that  Detroit  sympathized  with   and 
aided  the  Patriot  War  rebels. 

March  30,  The  Whigs  distribute  bread  and 
pork  to  inHuence  votes. 

June  2o,  The  Detroit  branch  of  the  Universiiy 
li  St  opened, 

]u\\  4.  Union  S,  .S,  celebration  in  Presbyterian 
Church, 

July  21.  The  Pontiac  K,  R,  was  opened  to  Royal 
Oak.  In  this  year  the  M,  C,  R,  R,  track  was  ex- 
tended down  Woodward  Avenue  to  Atwater  Street. 
The  first  public  free  schools  were  opened  in  Detroit. 
The  first  iron  water-pipes  were  laid,  and  old  round- 
house for  reservoir  completed. 

August  31,  The  Fire  Department  opened  a 
reading  room  and  library. 

December  3.  Five  hundred  Patriots  on  the 
Forsyth  Farm  were  dispersed  by  General  Brady, 

December  4.  The  Patriots  attack  Windsor,  and 
are  compelled  to  retreat,  losing  many  men. 

December  9.  Major-General  Scott  and  suite 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  neutral- 
ity, 

1839.  February  22.  The  County  Poor  Farm 
in  Nankin  township  was  purchased. 

March  27.  The  city  was  divided  into  wards,  and 
provision  made  for  ward  aldermen.  Envelopes  were 
first  used  in  this  year. 

April  15,     Ward  elections  first  held. 

July  17.  Centenary  celebration  of  founding  of 
Methodism  in  England. 

August  16.  A  locomotive  was  first  used  on  the 
Pontiac  R.  R. 

September  1.  The  steamboat  Great  Western 
was  burned  at  Detroit. 

October  17.  The  M.  C.  R,  R,  was  opened  to 
Ann  Arbor.  An  excursion  train  with  the  Brady 
Guards  and  800  citizens  visited  that  city, 

December.     First  Firemen's  Hall  opened, 

1840.  February  14.  The  Fire  Department  So- 
ciety was  incorporated. 

April  15.  A  log  cabin  was  raised  on  the  corner 
of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street. 

June  10.  The  Whigs  leave  on  five  steamboats 
for  the  great  Whig  meeting  at  Fort  Meigs. 

June  30.  The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers : 
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SILKWORMS. — GREAT  CURIOSITV. 


August  4.     The  boiler  of  tlie  Erie  exploded  near 
Maiden,     Five  persons  were  scalded  and  one  killed. 
September  28.     \' ice- President  Kicliard  M.  John- 
son, who  killed  Teciimseh,  visited  Detroit  to  attend 
a  Democratic  barbecue  on  Cass  Farm. 
September  30.    Great  Whig  meeting  at  Detroit. 
1841,    January  26.     The  Western  Farmer  was 
first  issued. 

The  first  a|jpr(>priation  for  a  survey  of 
i  made  by  Congress. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  c\~ 
at  the  death,  on  April  4.  of  President 


the  lakes 
April  I 

Oration  by 


Funeral  procession,  bells  lolled,  etc., 
leniory  of  the  late  President  Harrison. 
.OSS  Wilkiiis  at  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  year  the  bells  began  to  ring  instead 
of  tolling  for  a  fire. 

May  18.     Fire  Company  No.  4  organized. 

August  4.  850.000  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  Fort  Wayne. 

August  31.  Mt.  F.lliott  Cemetery  was  estab- 
lished. 

September  2y.  A  vi)luiiii:er  night-watch  was  or- 
ganized. 

November  9.  The  city  marshal,  by  direi:tion  of 
the  Common  Council,  tears  down  and  demolishes  a 
disreputable  house  owned  by  T.  Slaughter  and  Peg 
Welch. 

December.  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevere,  acting  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Detroit.  aiTived. 

December  29.  The  M.  C.  R.  R.  was  opened  to 
Jackson. 

1842.  January  i.  The  entire  block  between 
Woodward  Avenue  and  Griswold  Street.  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street,  was  burned, 

January  15.  The  ordinance  prescribing  the  price 
of  bread  was  repealed. 

February  ly.  The  Board  of  Education  ^vas  cre- 
ated. 

July  4.  Large  Sunday  School  celebration,  agrand 
affair.  Procession  about  '/4  mile  in  length,  number- 
ing'not  far  from  1,000  children. 

July  8.  Ex-President  M.  Van  Buren  visited  De- 
August  18.  Thursday.  Professor  De  Bonneville 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  animal  magnet- 
ism at  the  City  Hall. 

August  2g.  The  corporation  of  Detroit  was 
made  the  successor  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  as 
a  Land  Board. 


December  5.  Henry  Barnard  lectured  in  Detroit 
on  schools  and  education, 

1843.  January  15.  Funeral  service  in  honor  of 
ex-Governor  Stevens  T.  Mason  at  Episcopal  Church. 
Large  procession  of  military  and  civil  officers.  He 
died  in  New  York  on  January  4. 

February  15.  Arrival  of  General  Cass  from  Eu- 
rope. He  was  escorted  to  the  E>rchange  by  military 
and  citizens  and  welcomed  with  an  address  by  the 

June  27.  The  recorder  was  authorized  to  trans- 
fer all  the  fire  engines,  etc.,  to  the  Fire  Department 

June  29.  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  corner  St. 
Antoine  and  Croghan  Streets,  was  consecrated. 

July  4.     The  railroad  was  completed  to  Pontiac. 

October  4.  First  State  gathering  of  uniformed 
militia  consisting  of  two  regiments.  They  went 
into  camp  on  the  Cass  Farm  for  eight  weeks. 

October  9.     A  grand   review  of  troops  was  held. 

October  11.  The  celebrated  Copper  Rock  from 
Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  a iri\-ed,— length  4  feet 
six  inches:  width  4  feet;  thickness  18  inches. 
Brought  by  Mr.  J,  F.ldrcd.  This  same  rock  was 
seen  by  Alexander  Henry  in  1776,  and  he  cut  a  100 
pound  piece  from  it  \\k\\  an  axe. 

1844.  :\rar.h.  The  M,  C.  R.  R.  track  was  re- 
moved from  Woodward  Avenue.  In  this  year  the 
first  express  office  was  opened  in  Detroit  and  the 
(irand  Circus  parks  began  to  be  improved. 

May  30.  Four  Sisters  of  Charity  arrive, — the 
first  in  the  city. 

June  10.  A  free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

June  25.  About  9  o'clock  A.  M.  the  steamboat 
Genera!  Vance,  owned  by  Samuel  Woodworth  of 
Detroit,  blew  up  while  lying  in  the  dock  at  Windsor. 
Mr.  Woodworth  was  killed  and  Major  Truax  with 
two  or  three  others  seriously  injured. 

Sejjtember  6,  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
was  first  used. 

September  21.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  a  Ger- 
man paper,  was  first  issued. 

October  17.  An  immense  Clay  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Wayne  and  St.  Clair 
counties  was  held.  The  principal  streets  were  deco- 
rated with  flags,  banners,  patriotic  inscriptions,  etc. 

1845.  March  3.  Five-cent  letter  postage  was 
provided  for. 

June  9.  St.  Vincent's  (now  St.  Marys)  Hospital 
was  opened  on  Earned  Street. 

June  17,  A  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  held 
to  express  regret  for  the  death  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson, 

June  19.  Lyman  Beecher  was  here  at  a  conven- 
tion of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers. 

July  2,     Funeral  obsequies  in  honor  of  General 
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Jackson ;  procession,  and  an  address  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Romeyn. 

July  4.     Formal  naming  of  Jidle  Isle. 

July  10.  The  Baker  Faroi,  between  Chicago  and 
Grand  River  Roads,  divided  into  |>asiurage  lots 
and  sold  at  auction.  In  this  year  a  portioJi  of  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  was  paved  with  wood,  and  public  h^cks 
were  first  introduced. 

August.    A  volunteer  night-watch  was  organized. 

August  M.  An  order  arrived  for  the  three  com- 
panies of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  then  in 
Detroit,  to  rendezvous  at  Jefferson  Barracks  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  Texas. 

August  16.  A  complimentary  dinner  was  given 
at  the  Exchange  to  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 

Aiigust  19.    Fire  Company  No.  5  was  organized. 

.September  14,  Congress  Street  M,  E.  Church 
dedicated. 

September  22.  Fire  Company  No.  6  was  or- 
ganized. Electric  telegraph  first  explained  and 
illustrated  in  Detroit. 

October  7,     First  fire-limits  ordinance  passed. 

November  3  and  4.     Last  two-day  election  held. 

1846.  January  I,     Wales  Hotel  opened, 
January  12.     City  Tract  Association  organised. 
February  2.     M.  C.  R.  R.  opened  to  Kalamazoo. 
March   2.     Local    option    law.  —  Citizens    vote 

against  licensing  saloons. 

April  2.  Bethel  Church  on  Woodbridge  Street 
dedicated. 

May  13.     Congress  declares  war  again'it  Mexico. 

May  14.  Body  of  Dr  Houghtoi  State  geolo- 
gist, brought  to  Detroit. 

May  1 5.     Funeral  of  Dr  Houghtun 

May  31.  First  building  of  Lhnst  P  E.  Church 
dedicated.  In  this  year  the  lirst  power  press  in 
Michigan  was  set  up  in  oiilice  of  Free  Press. 

August  2.  St,  Matthew  s  Lutheran  Church,  on. 
Congress  Street,  dedicated, 

August  30.  First  Congregational  Church,  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  dedicated. 

September  23.  M,  C.  R.  R,  transferred  to  a 
corporation. 

October  8.     Elmwood  Cemetery  opened. 

1847.  January  23,  Rev,  Prof,  Finney  was  here 
for  the  week  ending  January  23  ;  he  preached  in 
the  Congregational  Church  every  evening. 

February  4,  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  interest 
of  the  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie  Canal. 

February  25.  ^!eeting  in  City  Hall  to  devise 
means  for  sending  relief  to  the  starving  poor  of 
Ireland;  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
C.  C.  Trowbridge.  Henry  Ledyard,  E.  A.  Brtish, 
Theodore  Romeyn,  and  Wm.  Gray;  they  interested 
not  only  citizens  of  Detroit  but  persons  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  and  sent  to  New  York  2,348  barrels 
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and  packages  of  provisions,  including  2,r75  barrels 
of  Hour, 

March?,  Sunday.  A  farewell  missionary  meeting 
for  Rev.  Judson  D.  Collins,  of  Michigan,  was  held 
at  the  Congress  Street  \L  E.  Church ;  he  was  the 
first  M,  E,  missionary  to  China. 

March  9,  Bill  passed  locating  State  Capital  at 
Lansing. 

March  17.  Close  of  last  session  of  Legislature 
held  in  Detroit. 

April  24.  First  troops  leave  for  Mexico;  prema- 
ture national  salute  fired  by  order  of  Mayor  and 
Common  Council,  in  honor  of  victories  not  then 
won  ;  also  a  general  illumination ;  firemen  out  in 
torchlight  procession. 

July  2.  Exhibition  at  the  capitol  of  the  cele- 
brated painting,  Peale's  "Court  of  Death;"  also  of 
the.  mode  of  telegraphing, 

July  4.  Most  extensive  celebration  ever  held, 
participated  in  by  military  and  firemen,  including 
several  companies  from  abroad  ;  torchlight  j)ro- 
cession  in  the  evening. 

August  15.  Postage  stamps  first  receivcTI  in 
Detroit.  During  this  year  the  city  was  first  dividc<! 
into  fire  districts, 

September  ig.  First  brick  church  of  African 
Methodist  society  dedicated. 

October  30.     First  Board  ''f  Trade  organised, 

November  29.  First  telegraph  dispatch  from  De- 
troit sent  to  Ypsilanti. 

1848.  January?.  Young  Men's  Uenevolent  So- 
ciety organized. 

March  1.  First  telegraph  dispatch  received  from 
New  York.     Horace  Greeley  here  the  same  day. 

May  9.  Extensive  fire  between  Bates  and 
Beaubien  Streets,  Jefferson  Avenue  and  the  river. 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  visited  Detroit  this  year  for 
the  first  lime. 

May  30,      M.  C.  R,  R.  begin  using  Third  Street 

June  8,  The  tearing  down  of  old  jail  on  Gratiot 
Street  was  begun. 

June  29.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Catholic  Church 
consecrated. 

July  8.  The  lirst  troops  returned  from  the  war 
in  Mexico. 

1849,  January.  Fire  Companies  Nos.  7  and  8 
organized. 

February  21,  Election  of  City  Physicians  pro- 
vided for, 

March  5,     Detroit  Savings  Bank  incorporated. 

April  10.  The  steamboat  Mayflower  made  her 
trial  trip, 

April  23.     M.  C.  R.  R.  completed  to  New  Buffalo, 

May  28.  M.  C.  R.  R.  line  of  boats  to  Buffalo  be- 
gan. In  this  year  the  strap-rail  on  M.  C,  R.  R.  was 
replaced  vrith  T  rail,  street  paving  with  cobble- 
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stone  began  to  be  general  and  union  public,  schools 
were  first  provided 

Jtlne  I       Hirmonie  Society  or^ani/ed 

July  2  Rc\  E  Leahe>  D  D  a  mmk  of 
LaTrappe  attempted  to  lecture  at  City  Hall  in 
opposition  to  Catholicism  but  was  not  alhued 
to  proceed  He  was  escorted  home  hy  Bishop 
Lefevere  and  Ma>or  Howard  The  next  night 
he  tned  to  lecture  in  Fo«ler?  old  school  on 
ieffersiti  Aimue  There  was  an  immense  crrnd 
outside  the  buiidmg  but  no  one  in  the  audience 
room  and  no  lecture  Wdt,  gnen  The  Brady 
Guards  were  m  readiness  for  actnn  is  a  not  was 
feared 

Jujy.     Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  arrived. 

July  to  September.  Nearly  300  deaths  from 
cholera. 

September  19.  Introduction  of  lai^e  imported 
French  plate-glass  show-windows  by  Geo.  Uoty, 
jeweler,  — the  largest  west  of  New  York  City. 

September  zo  and  2;.  Millard  Fillmore  visits  the 
city  as  guest  of  Mayor  Howard. 

September  25,  26,  and  27.  First  annual  Fair 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society;  held  on  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  south  of  Duffield  Street. 

October  6,     George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  here. 

October  14.     Lafayette  Street  M.  E.  Church  dedi- 

October  22.     Peninsular  Bank  began  business. 
November.    Detroit  and  Poiitiac  plank-road  first 
opened. 

November  19,     Daily  Tribune  first  issued. 
December  12.     Pontiac  R.  R.  on  Gratiot  Avenue 

December  23.  Mariners'  P.  E.  Church  dedi- 
cated. 

1850.  Febraary  ir.  Pontiac  R.  R.  on  Gratiot 
Avenue  for  second  time  torn  up  by  citizens. 

February  26.  For  several  successive  days  the 
curiosity  of  citizens  was  exercised  in  regard  to  a 
man  who  paraded  the  principal  streets  wearing  a 
lady's  Jong  shawl,  and  there  was  constant  inquiry 
concerning  the  "man  with  the  shawl." 

March  21.     Citizens    of  Detroit   protest   against 
changing  route  of  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  R.  R. 
April  2.     Polite  Court  created. 
April   7.     Second    Presbyterian   Church,    corner 
Lafayette  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street,  dedicated. 

May  16.  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  con- 
vened. 

June  2.  First  M.  E.  Church,  corner  Woodward 
Avenue  and  State  Street,  dedicated. 

June  3.  Second  Constitutional  Convention  began 
at  Lansing. 

June  19  to  28.  John  11.  Gough  lectured  in  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Temperance. 

July  4.     Corner-stone  of  Firemen's  Hall  laid. 


Jul>  17  Wednesday.  Funeral  obsequies  in  honor 
of  President  Zachary  Taylor.  Procession,  and  an 
address  b>  Hon  Geo.  C,  Bates  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church 

August  z6  Detroit  and  Saline  plank-road  first 
opened 

September  1 1      Frederika  Bremer  arrived. 

No\  ember  5  Second  Constitution  of  Michigan 
adopted  b\  i  jte  of  the  people.  I'rosecuting  Attor- 
ney hrst  elected 

November  6  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Clinton  Street, 
opened 

November  19  M.  C.  R.R.  freight  depot  burned. 
L0SSS150000  Amin  Hey,  commissioner  of  Tur- 
key, visits  the  city. 

November  27,  First  Yiiuiig  Men's  Hall  com- 
pleted. 

1851.     January  i.     State  Constitution  of  i8;o  be- 

February  1-22.  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Firemen's 
Hall. 

March  3.     Three-cent  letter  postage  provided  for. 
April   18.     Funeral  of  General    Hugh   Brady,— 
very   large    procession;    services    at    Presbyterian 
Church. 

April  19.  Saturday,  33  persons,  known  as  the 
M.  C.  R.  R.  conspirators,  arrived. 

April  28.  Great  railroad  conspiracy  case  com- 
menced ;  continued  most  of  the  time  for  [our 
months.  In  this  year  the  first  German  M.  E. 
Church  was  dedicated. 

June  3.     The  trial  of  James  J.  Strang,  otherwise 
known  as  King  Strang,  the  Mormon,  began. 
June  7.     Diddle  House  first  opened. 
June    lo.     Michigan   State    Musical  Convention, 
under  direction  of  Professor  Charles  Hess,  at  First 
M.  E,  Church. 

June  23.    Great  meeting  at  City  Hall  to  promote 
building  the   G.  W.   R.  R.     In  this  year  Ives' Dry 
Dock  was  built,  the  first  wheat  elevator  erected,  and 
steam  power  first  applied  to  printing  in  Detroit. 
August  4.     Charlotte  Cushman  performs  in  city. 
September  23.     Miss  Sarah  Hunt's  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary opened. 
September  24.     Streets  first  lighted  with  gas, 
September  24-26.      Third  State  Fair ;  held  on 
Third  Street  between   Michigan  and  Grand   River 
Avenues. 

September  25.  Verdict  of  guilty  against  twelve 
of  the  persons  indicted  as  railroad  conspirators. 

September  26.  Sentences  of  imprisonment,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  years,  pronounced  against  rail- 
road conspirators. 

October.     Grand  River  plank-road   first  opened. 
October  33.      Firemen's  Hall  No.  2   first  opened. 
Theresa  Parodi  and  Amalie  Patti  sing  in  Detroit. 
November  24,  Monday.     Reception  of  Dr.  Kin- 
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kel,  the  distiiiguistied  German  patriot,  poet,  and 
scholar.  Thousands  of  citizens  congregated  before 
the  Biddle  House  to  bid  him  welcome, 

December  15,  Meeting  of  lawyers  to  consider 
esUblishing  a  Law  Library.     Committee  of  five  ap- 

J852.  January  12.  An  immense  meeting  asks 
for  release  of  O'lirien.  Mitchell,  and  Meagher. 

January  23,  M.  C.  R,  R.  car  manufacturing  shops 
at  Detroit  burned. 

April  12.  Zion  German  Refonned  Church,  Cro- 
ghan  Street,  dedicated. 

May  31.  M.  C.  R.  R.  trains  ran  into  Chicago  for 
first  time. 

May  22.  M.  S.  &  N.  1.  R.  R,  completed  between 
Toledo  and  Chicago.  In  this  yearPontiac  cars  begin 
to  use  Brush  Street  Depot. 

July  4.  S.  S.  celebration,  2,000  children  at  Pres- 
byterian Church, 

July  7,  State  Temperance  meeting  of  Secret 
Temperance  Societies,  procession,  etc.  Temper- 
ance mass  meeting  in  Woodbridge  Grove,  Addresses 
by  Neal  Dow  and  Father  Taylor,  the  sailor  preacher 
of  Boston, 

July  13.  Funeral  obsequies  in  honor  of  Henry 
Clay;  large  procession;  address  by  Rev,  Or,  Duffield 
at  Presbyterian  Church, 

August  20.  Steamer  Atlantic,  while  on  her  way 
to  Detroit,  collided  with  pro])ellor  Ogdensburgh 
off  Long  Point,  Lake  Erie,  and  was  sunk.  131  per- 
sons were  lost,  many  of  them  residents,  or  friends  of 
citizens  of  Detroit. 

September  22-24.  Fourth  State  Fair  ;  held  on 
Third  Street  between  Michigan  and  Grand  River 
Avenues. 

September  27,  First  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation organized. 

October,  St,  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 
established, 

October  z6.  Meeting  of  citizens  held  on  call  of 
mayor  to  express  regret  at  death  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster, 

December  10.  O.  M,  Hyde's  immense  Floating 
Dock   launched. 

December  19.  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church  dedicated, 
^second  building, 

1853.  January  i.  Advertiser  first  printed  on 
steam  cylinder  press. 

January  5,  A  large  and  exciting  meeting  at  City 
Hall,  to  oppose  the  building  of  more  public  institu- 

January  9,  First  brick  Lutheran  Churchon  Mon- 
roe Avenue  dedicated, 

January  24.  Great  railroad  meetingin  interest  of 
Oakland  &  Ottawa  R,  R. 

February  14,  Board  of  Water  Commis.sioners 
established. 


February  15,  Second  Art  Exhibition  began.  It 
ended  March  15,  1853. 

March  29,  Permission  first  given  to  sell  nicai 
elsewhere  thaji  at  market.     License,  $50  a  year, 

April  3,     Daily  Free  Democrat  first  issued. 

May  1.     Michigan  Volksblatt  first  issued. 

July  21.    Bar  Library  Association  organized. 

September  8.  Unitarian  Church,  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue, dedicated. 

September  15.  Great  Union  S,  S.  celebration; 
procession, and  excursion  on  steamboats  May  Queen 
and  Keystone  State. 

September  28-30,  FifthState  Fair;  heldon Third 
Street  between  Michigan  and  Grand  River  Ave- 

October  13,  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  originator  of 
the  Bloomer  costume,  lectured  in  Firemen's  Hall  on 
"  Woman's  Rights." 

November  20,     French  M,  E,  Church  dedicated. 

December  26.  Large  meeting  o(  the  fiiends  of  a 
genera!  railroad  law. 

1854.  January  10.  First  Presbyterian  Church 
burned  and  haif  the  block  between  Larned  Street 
and  Jefferson  Avenue  up  to  the  Boston  Store. 

January  17.  Grand  celebration  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  G.  W,  R.  R, ;  immense  pro- 
cession;  dinner  at  M.  C.  R,  R.  Depot. 

January  18.     Daily  Enquirer  first  issued. 

January  22.     M.  C.  R.  R.  passenger  office  burned. 

February  27.  The  Transit,  the  first  railn.,«l 
ferry-boat,  made  her  trial  trip. 

June  25,  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  entered, 
and  furniture  mutilated. 

June  and  July.     Over   200  deaths  from  choler^i, 

September  21,  Fort  Street  Congregational  Church 
dedicated, 

September  26-29.  Sixth  State  Fair;  held  on 
Third  Street,  between  Michigan  and  Grand  River 
Avenues. 

1855.  February  to.  River  frozen  over;  a  shanty 
erected  at  mitidle  of  river  for  the  safe  of  liquor, 

February  1 3,  Legislature  prohibits  use  of  county 
Jails  (or  ihe  detention  of  fugitive  slaves, 

March  6,  Notice  in  daily  papers  that  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  had  photographed  by  Turner's  process  with 

April  24.  M.  S.  &N.  I,  R,  R.  in  operation  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  Council  forbids  the  running  of 
fire  engines  on  sidewalks  of  paved  street. 

May  2.     Fire  Companies  i,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  dis- 

May  3.  Employees  of  M.  C,  R.  R.  and  of  Jackson 
&  Wiley  organize  a  (ire  company. 

May  15,  New  fire  companies  organized  for 
Engines  5,  6,  and  8.  The  prohibitory  liquor  \aw 
went  into  effect ;  nearly  all  the  drinking  places  were 
closed,     IiUhisyear  the  St,  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal 
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was    opened,    at  d    '  e  lieaub'e      Pa  m 

Cemetery  ceased 

July  25.     Ove   o      1    nd  ed   Ind  a      1     f    h  Id 
council  to   settle   d  tti  ul   es    n    ega  d  to      ea  j-  uf 
1836. 

August  2.  Clene  I  M  L  Sunday  S  hool  cele 
bratioLi  of  the  city  ML     1  u    he 

September  4.  Old  Ca  a  ehou  e  c  uj  cd  by 
G,  O.  Williams,  ro  ner  of  F  ont  a  d  F  s  S  ee  s 
burned;  loss  $30000 

September  13.  New  Odd  Fellons  Hall,  facing 
Campus  Martins,  dedicated. 

October  3  to  5.  Seventh  Annual  State  Fair  ;  hckl 
on  Third  Street,  between  Michigan  and  (".rand 
River  Avenues. 

November  18.  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Chiirrh 
dedicated. 

December  9.  Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  dedicated. 

December  25.  Railroad  completed  between  De- 
troit and  Monroe. 

1856.  May  6.  Meeting  of  American  Medical 
Society. 

May  25.  First  Si.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church, 
Gratiot  Avenue,  consecrated. 

June  9.     Fire  Company  No.  10  organiictl, 

June  10.    Fire  Company  No.  9  organi;;ecl. 

June  1 5.     Walnut  Street  M.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

June  iS.  The  trial  of  White,  King,  and  Ayer, 
for    great    express    robbery,   be^an ;    $50,000   was 

July.  Railroad  completed  between  Detroit  and 
Toledo. 

July  15.     Present  Board  of  Trade  organized. 

August  1  R  G  Dun  &  Co  's  agency  established 
in  Detroit 

August  1  "■  Tuc^d  ij  Sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Associ  ition  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  begun 

October  2  Great  Republaan  meeting  on  vacant 
lot  comer  Woodw  ird  and  Adams  A\enues 

October  1  to  4  Eighth  Annual  State  fair;  held 
on  the  Race  Lourst,  111  Hamtramck 

1857.  January  7  State  con\eniion  of  firemen. 
Februarj  i  State  U^nk  of  Michigan  organized. 
February  5     New     ity   charter  obtamed;    city 

much  enlarged      Recorder  s  Court  created 

February  11      Fire   Coiipanj    No    II  organized. 

February  16  General  bankint,  \i\\  passed  by 
Legislature 

February  2""  French  and  German  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lathenne  Street,  dedicated 

February  38.  W.  W.  Ryan  lectured  at  City  Hall 
on  his  important  (?)  secret  of  foretelling  the  weather. 

March.     Fire  Company  No.  12  organized. 

March  4.  First  union  morning  prayer-meeting 
held. 
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March  13  Train  onG  W  R  R  breaks  through 
bridge  oier  canal  near  Hamilton  oier  eight}  lues 
lost;  traiel  suspended  hir  two  weeks 

May  15  Relief  meeting  held  to  aid  cituen'.  in 
Gratiot  and  adjoining  counties  in  need  of  fold, 
$1,000  subscribed 

June  16      Industnal  School  Societ)  organized 

June  24  State  Sunday  School  convention  at  Dr 
Duffield  s  church  Misonic  Hall  dethcated  Meet- 
ing of  North  American  Sangtrbund  began 

July  16.     First  telegraph  cable  laid  across  nver. 

July  22.  Bark  C.  J.  Kershaw  sails  for  Liverpool 
direct. 

August  24.  The  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company 
failed. 

September  2S.     Russell  House  first  opened. 

.September  29  to  October  2,  Ninth  Annual  State 
Fair;  held  on  Race  Course  in  Hamtramck. 

November.  Water  Works  Reservoir  on  De- 
quindre  Farm  first  used. 

No\ember  30.     Marine  Hospital  opened. 

December  5.  Citizens'  meeting  at  City  Hall; 
expenditure  of  $50,000  for  workhouse  voted  down. 

1858.  Hay  18.  Corner-stone  of  the  new  Post- 
office  and  Custom  House  laid. 

July  4.     Fir.st  through  train  arrived  from  (^rand 

July  8.  Firemen's  Hall  reopened.  The  walls  had 
been  raised  and.i  new  roof  put  on. 

July  24.  Celebration  of  the  1 57th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Detroit,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Michigan  .State  Historical  Society.  Large  proces- 
sion of  city  officers,  firemen.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
soldiers,  and  citizens.  Addresses  at  Firemen's  Hall, 
in  English  by  C.  1.  Walker  and  in  French  by  E.  N. 
Lacroi.-i.  Elaborate  supper  at  Russell  House  in  the 
evening. 

July  25.  First  Bethel  Church  of  Evangelical 
Association  dedicated. 

July  28.  The  draymen  hold  an  indignation  meet- 
ing because  the  railroads   began  to  use  their  own 

August  16.  Receipt  of  Queen's  message  by  tele- 
graph cable.  Buildings  illuminated,  100  guns  fired, 
torchlight  procession,    etc.,  on  the  following  day. 

August  21.  Firemen's  Library  and  Reading 
Room  opened. 

August  30.  D.&  M.  R.  R.  completed  to  Grand 
Haven.  First  session  of  the  High  School. 

September  1.  First  through  train  arrived  from 
Milwaukee. 

September  2.     First  trial  of  a  steam  fire  engine. 

September  S-  Second  German  M.  E.  Church 
dedicated. 

September  7,  Tuesday.  Commencement  of  forty- 
ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 
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September  z8  to  October  i.  Tenth  annual  State 
Fair ;  held  on  the  Ladies'  Riding  Parlt,  on  west 
side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  north  of  Davenport 
Street. 

November    lo.      Old   University    Building  torn 

December  4.  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  or- 
ganized. 

December  31,  Tribune  Building,  northeast  cor- 
ner Woodward  Avenue  and  Woodbridge  Street, 
burned. 

1859.  January  25.  Centennial  celebration  of 
Burns'  birthday.  Dinner  at  the  Exchange,  and  a 
supper  and  toasts  at  the  Biddle  House. 

February  3.  Walter  Harper  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  Harper  Hospital, 

March  iz.  John  Brown  arrives  in  Detroit  and 
holds  conference  with  colored  men  concerning  pro- 
posed Harper's  Fcrr>-  raid. 

April  25.  Fire  on  corner  of  Gratiot  and  Brush 
Streets.  An  old  warehouse  and  eight  buildings 
burned. 

April  28.  Reception  to  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien,  the 
Irish  patriot. 

May  3.     Daily  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

May  19.  Annua!  Session  of  the  Congregational 
General  Association  commenced  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church. 

September.    Detroit  Female  Seminary  opened. 

September  29.  J.  B.  Corey  obtains  judgment  of 
$20,000  against  city  because  of  injuries  received  by 
his  wife,  who  fell  into  a  sewer  excavation  on  Gris- 
wold  Street. 

September  30.  Citizens'  meeting  authorizing  a 
loan  of  I250.000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall 
and  t;o,ooo  for  a  Workhouse. 

October  4  to  7.  Eleventh  Annual  State  Fair; 
held  on  west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  north  of 
Davenport  Street.     General  N.  P.  Banks  delivered 

November  i.     Merrill  Hai!  first  opened. 

November  5.     Second  trial  of  steam  fire  engine. 

November  1 9.     St.  John's  P.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

November  21.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  opened  from 
Detroit  to  Port  Huron. 

i860.  January  19.  Midnight  procession  of  the 
Sons  of  Malta. 

January  25.  Michigan  State  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane opened. 

January  30.  New  Post  Office  building,  corner  of 
Griswold  and  Larned  Streets,  formally  opened. 

April  2.  Meeting  of  firemen  at  Firemen's  Mali 
to  protest  against  Common  Council  creating  office  of 
firemarshall  andcurtatlingpowersof  chief  engineer. 

May  t8.  Rev.  H.  Grattaii  Guiness  preached  in 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 


June  26,  The  city  contracts  for  its  first  steam 
fire  engine. 

July  I.     Adelina  Patti  visits  Detroit. 

July  6.  Boiler  of  steam  tug  A.  S.  Field  exploded 
at  foot  of  Bates  Street;  five  persons  were  killed  and 
six  wounded. 

August  26.  New  Jerusalem  Church  on  Macomb 
Avenue  dedicated.  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
Washington  Avenue,  dedicated. 

August  30.  French  Methodist  Church  dedicated 
as  ajewish  Synagogue. 

September  4.  Tuesday,  immense  Republican 
gathering, — Wideawakes  out  in  multitudes;  3,500 
torchlights  in  procession ;  speech  by  Governor 
Seward. 

September  20.     Arrival  of  the  Prince   of  Wales. 

September  27.  Lady  Jane  Franklin  visits  the 
city  on  her  way  West;  she  stopped  at  the  Russell 

September  28.  Miss  Dix,  the  philanthropist, 
visited  the  city,  and  inspected  the  jail,  hospitals,  and 
tlie  poorhouse  at  Wayne. 

October  2-5.     Twelfth  Annua!  State  Fair;  held 
on  west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  north  of  Daven- 
port Street.      Hon.   Cassius   M.  Clay  gave  an  ad- 
October    15.      Monday.      Immense    Democratic 
meeting ;  speech  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

October  21.  Anniversary  of  M.  E.  S.  S.  Union 
and  Tract  Society. 

November   20.      Second   steam    fire    engine   or- 

December  10.  Meeting  of  business  men  to  coun- 
sel regarding  trouble  occasioned  by  discount  on 
Western  money. 

December  17.  F""irst  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes  au- 
thoriied,  in  this  month  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 
was  first  used. 

1861.  Januarys.  Salute  of  100  guns  in  honor 
of  Major  Anderson. 

January  13.  Westminster  Church,  on  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  dedicated. 

January  28.     Great  Union  meeting  at  City  Hail. 

March  12.     First  Police  Commissioners  provided 


March  16,     St.  Luke's  Hospital  incorporated. 

April  4.     Fony-two  Wisconsin  banks  suspend. 

April  13.  News  arrives  of  the  attack  of  April  12 
on  Fort  Sumter.  Meeting  of  lawyers  at  Bar  Li- 
brary in  favor  of  Union. 

April  [  5.  Immense  Union  meeting  at  Firemen's 
Hall. 

April  17.  Flagraised  on  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing; speeches  in  favor  of  Union.  General  Cass 
present.    Detroit  Light  Guards  organize  for  the  war. 

April  18.  Flagraised  on  Custom  House  and  Post 
Ofiice. 
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April  20.  Oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  all 
Governmeni;,  State,  City,  and  County  officers,  in  front 
of  Post-Office.  Sherlock,  Scott,  and  IJrady  Guards 
organize  for  the  war. 

April  23.     Flag  raised  on  Firemen's  Hall. 

Aprilij.  FlagraisedonCityHall;  Unionspeech 
by  General  Cass ;  "  Star-spangled  Banner  "  sung  by 
3,000  school-children. 

May  4.  Legislature  makes  provision  for  relief  of 
families  of  volunteers. 

May  1 1 .  Presentation  of  banner  and  cockades  to 
First  Regiment  on  Campus  Martius. 

May  13.  The  First  Regiment  left  for  Washing- 
ton. 

June  2.  The  Second  Regiment  left  the  city. 
Franklin  Pierce  visited  Detroit  about  this  time. 

June  25,  Paid  tire  engine  companies  provided 
for. 

July  6,     House  of  Correction  completed. 

July  13.     Oldcliurchon   Melcher   Farm   burned. 

July  20.  A  war  meeting  resolves  to  erect  a  Sol- 
diers' Monument. 

July  24.     Third  steam  fire  engine  procured. 

August  2.  Reception  of  First  Regiment  on 
their  return   from  Washington;  procession,  dinner, 

August  6-7.  Sessions  of  the  Police  court  held 
under  poplar  trees  on  present  site  of  City  Hall. 

September  25-29.  Thirteenth  Annual  State  Fair ; 
held  on  Detroit  Riding  Park,  Woodward  Avenue, 
north  of  Davenport  Street. 

October  23.     Funeral  of  e^:-GovemorWm.  Wood- 
October  26.     A  Union  political  com'ention  agrees 
to  put  only  one  ticket  in  the  field, 

November  6.  Ladies'  Soldiers*  Aid  Society  or- 
ganized. 

November  21,  New  Young  Men's  Hall  opened. 
Address  by  Jacob  ^L  Howard, 

November  28.  Reception  to  Colonel  Mulligan, 
the   hero  of   Lexington,  Mo,      Procession,  dinner. 


1862.  January  2.  Ordinance  requiring  fees  from 
all  market-wagons  passed. 

February  1 1.  First  French  Baptist  Church  ded- 
icated. 

February  17,  Receipt  of  news  of  the  victory  at 
Fort    Donelson ;   procession   in   evening,   illumina- 

March  3.  Explosion  of  J.  H.  Harmon  &  Co.'s  Oil 
Refinery.     Four  men  killed  ;  loss  $15,000. 

March  17.  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church  conse- 
crated. 

April  2.  M.  C.  R.  R.  engine-house  and  nine  lo- 
comotives burned. 


April  13.  National  Thanksgiving  by  proclama- 
tion of  President.  The  Michigan  Soldiers'  Relief 
Society  was  organized  this  month. 

June  tg.  Tenth  annual  conference  of  Western 
Unitarian  churches  began. 

July  8.  The  Advertiser  and  Tribune  were  con- 
solidated. 

July  15.  Large  war  meeting;  speeches  by  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  Theo.  Romeyn,  and  H.  A.  Morrow, 

July  22.  Great  war  rally;  speeches  by  H.  A, 
Morrow,  General  Lewis  Cass,  Major  Flanigan, 
Duncan  Stewart,  C.  I.  Walker,  H.  H.  Emmons, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruchle.  and  James  F,  Joy. 

July  24,     City  bounties  first  pledged. 

July  28.  War  meeting  in  front  of  Biddle  House; 
5,000  present:  great  enthusiasm. 

August  9.  Passes  to  Canada  required  to  prevent 
citizens  fleeing  from  military  service. 

August  26.  Presentation  of  colors  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry  on  Campus 
Martius. 

August  27.  General  O.  B.  Willcox  returns  to 
Detroit  and  receives  a  public  welcome. 

September  u.  Meeting  of  the  Bar  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  adjourning  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country ;  union 
of  action  of  all  parties  recommended. 

September  12.  Arrival  of  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ment ;  reception  and  supper  at  the  depot. 

September  22  to  26.  Fourteenth  Annual  State 
Fair;  held  at  Detroit  Riding  Park;  Parson  Brown- 
low,  the  editorial  hero  of  East  Tennessee,  gave  an 
address. 

October  30.  Postal  currency  first  received  at 
Detroit. 

November  8.  Major-General  Richardson's  re- 
mains arrived ;   escorted  to  depot  by  military  and 

1863.  January  29.  Meat  market  licenses  reduced 
from  850  to  $5. 

February  24,  Michigan  divided  into  two  judicial 
districts. 

February  25.    National  bank  system  created. 

March  6.  Riot  against  negroes ;  Faulkner,  a 
mulatto,  arrested  for  alleged  outrage  on  a  little  girl ; 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  for  life ;  military 
called  out;  400  men  of  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
called  in  from  Vpsilanti ;  city  iired  in  twenty  places ; 
thirty-five  buildings  destroyed. 

March  7,  Public  meeting  of  citizens,  condemning 
the  mob  and  calling  for  arrest  of  rioters. 

April  9,  Christ  P.  E.  Church  dedicated;  second 
building. 

June  r;.  Michigan  branch  of  U.S.Christian 
Commission  organized. 

July  18.  Congress  Street  M.  E.  Church  burned. 
James  A,  Garfield  visited  Detroit  about  this  time. 
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August  3.  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Woodward 
Avenue  street-cars  commenced  running. 

September  12.  Gratiot  Avenue  street-cars  com- 
menced running. 

October  1 1 .  Second  brick  Baptist  Church  erected, 
comer  of  Fort  and  Griswold  Streets. 

November  4.  Second  National  Bank  opened  for 
business. 

November  16.  First  National  Bank  opened  for 
business.  In  tliis  month  the  Michigan  Avenue  cars 
commenced  running. 

December  26.    Jail  on  Clinton  Street  completed. 

1864.  February.  First  M.  E.  and  Congress 
Street  church  societies  united. 

March  20.    Brockway  Mission  Chapel  first  used. 

April  24.  Shakespeare  Ter-Centenary  celebra- 
tion ;  tableaux  and  grand  musical  entertainment  at 
Young  Men's  Hall ;  addresses  by  judge  Avery, 
G.  V.  N.  Lothrop  and  Theo.  Romeyii. 

April  27.  Presentation  of  flags  to  old  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  on  Campus  Martins.  The  recon- 
struction of  Fort  Wayne  was  begun  this  year. 

May  21.  The  propeller  Nile  blew  up  at  Buckley 
&  Co's  dock ;  six  persons  killed,  eleven  injured. 

August  I.     Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized, 

September  3.  News  of  victory  at  Atlanta;  im- 
promptu celebration  ;  national  salute;  speeches  by 
Theo.  Romeyn,  J.  M.  Howard,  and  D.  B.  Duffield. 

September  19.  Steamer  Philo  Parsons  seized  by 
rebel  sympathizers  in  the  Detroit  River. 

September  23.  Former  St.  Matthew's  colored 
Episcopal  Church  dedicated  as  Shaary  Zedec  Syjia- 
gogue. 

September  27.  First  draft  in  city  to  fill  retjuired 
quota. 

October  12.  Harper  Hospital  first  opened.  Free 
mail  delivery  by  carriers  began  this  month, 

November  I.  P.  <>.  money  orders  first  issued  in 
Detroit.  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  cars  arrive  at  De- 
troit, using  track  of  D.  &  M.  R.  R.  from  Holly. 
Great  Union  and  Republican  demonstration; 
speeches  by  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  others ;  illumina- 
tions, torchlight  jji-ocession,  etc. 

1865,  January  25.  State  convention  of  colored 
men  assembled  at  Second  Baptist  Church  to  petition 
Legislature  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage. 

February  1.  Steam  lire  engine  No.  4  arrived, 

February  17,  Paid  hand  fire  enijine  companies 
disbanded. 

February  23.  Board  of  Trade  Building  dedi- 
cated; address  by  G.  V.  N,  Lothrop;  bail  in  the 
evening.     Concordia  Society  organized. 

February  26,  Sunday.  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond 
began  his  revival  labors, 

February  28.  Freedman's  Fair  opened  at  Merrill 
Hall.  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners 
created. 


March  21,  Second  draft  for  filling  quota  of  De- 
troit. 

March  25.     Public  library  opened   in  old  Capitol. 

April  3.  Reception  of  news  of  fall  of  Richmond ; 
impromptu  celebration,  salute  of  100  guns,  illumina- 
tions, etc, 

April  10.  News  of  surrender  of  rebel  army.  Sa- 
lute on  Campus  Martius,  bonfires,  fireworks,  etc, 

April  15.  Reception  of  news  of  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln ;  the  city  in  mourning ;  intense  feeling 
of  the  people. 

April  16,     Public  meeting  on  Campus  Martius. 

April  19,     Sermons    on   the   death   of  President 

April  25.  Funeral  obsequies  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln ;  oration  by  Jacob  M.  Howard  on  Cam- 
pus Martius:  procession  two  miles  long. 

May  30,  National  Fast.  General  suspension  of 
business ;  more  thoroughly  and  generally  observed 
than  any  previous  occasion  of  similar  character. 

June  7.  Michigan  troops  begin  to  return  from 
the  war. 

June  27.     Steam  fire  engine  No,  S  procured. 

July  4,    The  Daily  Union  first  issued. 

July  ii.  International  Commercial  Convention 
at  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

July  26,    American  National  Bank  organized. 

Aagust  M.  Michigan  Soldiers'  Monument  Asso- 
ciation organized. 

August  1 2.  General  Grant  arrived  on  a  two  days' 
visit ;  received  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 

August  27.  Police  Commissioners  enforce  the 
Sunday  ordinance  for  the  first  time. 

September  I.  Central  M.  E.  Chapel  on  Adams 
Avenue  dedicated. 

September  6.  Fort  Street  Railroad  opened  from 
Wood\\ard  Avenue  to  the  river. 

September  15.     Chicago  oificials  visited  the  city. 

September  18.  M.  C.  R.  R.  freight  depot  burned. 
Loss  $1,500,000. 

November  5.  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church,  Trum- 
bull Avenue,  dedicated. 

November  26.  Salem  Lutheran  Church,  Cath- 
arine Street,  dedicated. 

December  2S.  I-afayette  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
dedicated. 

1866.  February  1.  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  organized. 

February  7.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  arrived ; 
received  by  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

March  17,  Grand  Fenian  demonstration  ;  1,000 
Irishmen  in  procession ;  meetings  on  Campus  Mar- 
tius and  in  City  Hall,  Speeches  by  General  Mor- 
row, J.  Logan  Chipman,  Levi  Bishop,  and  others. 

March  27.     Detroit  Daily  Post  first  issued. 

April  T9.  Observance  of  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  a|)pointed  by  the  governor. 
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April  26.  D.  &  M,  frei;,'lit  and  passenger  depots 
burned,  with  the  ferry  VVindsor  and  a  passenger 
train;  18  lives  lost. 

May  17.    City  Mission  Board  organized. 

June  20.  Funeral  of  General  Cass,  who  died  on 
June  17.  Lai^e  procession.  Ptillnian  sleepers  be- 
gan running  on  the  M.  C.  R.  R. 

July  4.  Great  celebration,  participated  in  by  sol- 
diers of  the'late  war :  speeches  by  Governor  Crapo 
and  General  Willcox,  During  the  day  President 
Roberts  addressed  a  large  assembly  of  Fenians. 

August  7-  Annual  meeting  of  Western  Associ- 
ated Press. 

August  22.  General  Hooker  arrived  to  super- 
sede (Jeneral  Ord    in   command  of  this  Depart- 

August  23.  Fourteenth  Annua!  Meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutic  Association. 

September  4.     President  Johnson  visits  Detroit. 

September  ig.  Ease  end  of  Fort  Street  and  Elm- 
wood  Railroad  opened. 

October  23.  State  S.  S.  Convention,  D.  L.  Moody 
and  Ralph  Wells  in  attendance. 

October  24.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Gratiot 
Avenue,  dedicated. 

October  25.  M.  E.  Centenary  Jubilee;  sermon 
by  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  ;  Union  love-feast,  etc. 

October  28.  Political  speech  by  (General  Butler 
atD,  &M.  R.R. 

October  39.  Trinity  Catholic  Church,  comer  of 
Porter  and  Sixth  Streets,  consecrated. 

November  i .  Political  speech  by  Schuyler  Colfax 
at  Young  Men's  Hall. 

December  2.  St.  \'incent  de  Paul  Catholic 
Church  consecrated. 

December  6.  Rev.  Wm.  E.  A rmitage  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Wisconsin. 

December  23.    Jefferson  M.  E.  Chape!  dedicated. 

1867,  January  1.  Laying  of  third  rail  on  G.  W. 
R.  R.  completed.  Freight  cars  first  transported  by 
boats  across  the  river. 

January  4.     Fire  alarm  telegraph  first  tested. 

January  11-12.     Ristori  performs  in  Detroit. 

March  26.  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  pro- 
vided for. 

April  26.  Odd  Fellows'  Celebration,  conunemo- 
rative  of  the  forty-eiglith  anniversary  of  tlie  found- 
ing of  the  order  in  America. 

May  15.  Third  Constitutional  Convention  as- 
sembles ill  Lansing, 

May  2(i.  St.  Anthony's  M,-ile  Orphan  Asylum 
opened. 

May  28.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Clrand  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars  for  North  America. 

July  4.  Laying  of  corner-stone  of  Soldiers'  Mon- 
ument in  East  Grand  Circus  Park.     Masonic   cere- 


July  10,  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany organized. 

July  23,    Second  Congregatlona!  Chapel  dedicated. 

August  13.  (ircat  base  ball  tournament  begun; 
lasted  six  daj^. 

August  30.  Former  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church 
dedicated  as  Beth  El  Temple. 

September  10-T3.  Nineteenth  Annual  State  Fair; 
held  on  Race  Course  in  Hamtramck. 

September  27.  New  gas  -  works  commenced 
operations. 

November  r.  Father  Matthew  Hall,  corner 
Fourth  and  Porter  Streets,  dedicated. 

November  17.  Central.  M.  E.  Church,  corner 
Woodward  and  Adams  Avenues,  dedicated. 

Decembers.  Ourl^dyof  Help,  Catholic  Church, 
consecrated. 

1868,  January  2.  City  Mission  Lodging  Rooms, 
corner  of  St.  Antoine  and  Atwater  Streets,  opened. 

January  14.  Meeting  of  State  Chiistian  Conven- 
tion in  First  Congregational  Church. 

March  1-2.  Great  snow-storm,  blocking  trains,  etc. 

April  23,  Observance  of  Fast  Day  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

May  6.  Annual  State  Convention  of  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

May  10.  Third  Avenue  Mission  building  dedicated. 

June  24,  Thirteenth  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Contention  at  Central  M.  E.  Church.  Adjourned 
June  28. 

Augusts.  Comer-stone  of  City  Hall  laid  ;  impos- 
ing ceremonies;  address  by  C.  I.  Walker,  In  this 
yearthewardswerefirst  divided  into  election  districts. 

September  15-18.  Twentieth  Annual  State  Fair; 
held  on  Race  Course  in  Hamtramck. 

October  23.  Schuyler  Colfait  visits  the  city. 
Grand  River  Avenue  cars  commenced  running, 

Nt>vember  7.  Trumbull  Avenue  Congregational 
Mission  dedicated,  in  original  location, 

November  2g.  Pine  Street  Protestant  Methotlist 
Church  dedicated. 

December  25.     Catholic  Union  Society  organized. 

1869.  January  29.  Meeting  of  citizens  vote  t;) 
raise  $100,000  in  aid  of  Detroit,  Hillsdale.  &  Sout'i- 
western  R.  R. 

February  2.     Detroit  Medical  College  opened. 

February  17.  Brick  building  for  Brockway  Mis- 
sion dedicated. 

March  9.  Funeral  obsequies  of  Bishop  Lefevere ; 
an  archbishop,  two  bishops,  and  seventy-nine  priests 
in  attendance. 

March  29.     Detroit  Opera  House  first  used. 

May  13.  Merchants  &  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank  organized. 

M.-iv  29.      Memorial  Day  lirsi  observed.    Soldiers' 
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graves  decorated;  a  lat^e  procession;  oration  by 
E.  B.  Fairfield. 

July  12.  Voters  of  the  city  decide  against  issuing 
bonds  to  aid  railroads. 

July  14.      Woodtnere  Cemetery  dedicated. 

August.  House  of  Providence  opened  on  Four- 
teenth Avenue. 

August  7.  Hamtramck  street-cars  commenced 
running. 

August  16.  Celebration  of  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  birth  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

September  12.  The  United  Presbyterian  Society 
dedicated  their  building  on  corner  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue and  Wayne  Street. 

September  14.  Humboldt  centennial  celebration ; 
large  procession  of  Gernian  societies ;  orations  at 
Grand  Circus  by  Dr.  Kiefer  and  Prof.  Feldner, 

October  11.  Colored  children  first  admitted  to 
all  public  schools. 

December  13.  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  ded- 
icated- 

1870.  January  10.  Citizens  vote  $300,000  in  aid 
of  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  Railroad. 

February  6.  Hamtramck  Presbyterian  Mission 
dedicated. 

March  27.  Memorial  services  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Edward  Thompson,  of  the  IM.  E.  Church. 

April  7.  Celebration  by  colored  people  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  large  procession;  oration  at  the  Opera 

April  24.     Rev.  C.  H.  Borgess  consecrated  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit, 
May  8.     First   German    Baptist  Church    dedi- 

May  30.  Memorial  Day  observed;  decoration  of 
soldiers'  graves ;  large  procession ;  oration  by  Duane 
Doty. 

June  9.  Knights  Templar  procession  of  nearly 
one  thousand. 

June  14.  State  Sunday  School  convention  in 
Fort  Street  Congregational  Church. 

July  2.  Second  Annual  Regatta  of  Northwestern 
Amateur  Boating  Association. 

July  22.     Simpson  M.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

September  19.  Mandlebaum's  auction  sale  of 
sixty  lots  on  Cass  Farm,  above  Holden  Road. 

October  2.     Park  Street  Baptist  Church  dedicated. 

October  17.  Triennial  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  convenes. 

October  20.     Slight  shock  of  earthquake  felt. 

November  3.  Gamewell  fire-alarm  telegraph  first 
tested. 

November  8,     Colored  people  first  voted. 

November  29.  Annual  convention  of  North- 
western Woman's  Suffrage  Association. 

December  2i.     Grace  P.  E,  Church  dedicated. 


1871,  January  1.  People's  Savings  Bank  or- 
ganized, 

January  24,  First  meeting  to  consider  Park  and 
Boulevard  question, 

April  1 5.  Park  Act  passed  h\  LeE;isl<iture :  it 
provided  for  and  appointed  commi--'; toners 

May  I.  Peace  Festival  tommemoratrng  peace 
between  France  and  Germanv  celebrated  with  pro- 
cession, concert,  and  ball.  ' 

May  4,    Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society  organized. 

May  31.  Last  meeting  in  old  Wayne  County 
Court  Room.  Commemorative  meeting  and  supper 
of  the  Bar. 

June  21.  Celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  IX;  large 
procession. 

July  4.  Celebration  and  formal  opening  of  new 
City  Hall. 

July  8.  Boiler  explosion  in  Ingersoll's  sash  and 
blind  factory;  much  damage  done. 

July  18,  Common  Council  formally  vacated  old 
and  took  possession  of  new  City  Hall. 

August.  Railroad  completed  between  Detroit 
and  Lansing. 

September  12.  D„  L.  &  N,  R.  R.  formally 
opened  to  Greenville,  with  an  excursion  from  Detroit, 

October  2.  Wayne  County  Savings  Bank  or- 
ganized. 

October  9.  Great  fire  in  Chicago  ;  $25,000  raised 
at  citizens'  meeting  in   one  hour  to   aid   those  w  ho 

October  12.  Citizens'  meeting  for  relief  of  dis- 
tress by  fires  on  Lake  Huron  and  at  Manistee. 

October  15,  Fort  Street  M.  E.  Church  dedi- 
cated.   Zion  African  M.  E,  Church  dedicated. 

November  i.  Signal  service  reports  commenced 
at  Detroit, 

November  5.  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  brick 
building,  dedicated. 

December  1 3.  National  Commercial  Convention 
of  Board  of  Trade  at  Board  of  Trade  building, 

December  23,  Great  gale  of  wind,  blowing 
down  wooden  steeple  of  Mariners'  Church  and  large 
chimney  on  Biddle  House,  and  unroofing  Republic 
Brewery. 

December  27  to  29.  State  Teachers'  Association 
held. 

December  27.  First  citizens'  meeting  concerning 
purchase  of  Park. 

December  28,  Arrival  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of 
Russia, 

December  30.  F,  Stearns's  store  burned;  four 
lives  lost, 

187a.  April  9,  Soldiers"  Monument  on  Campus 
Martins  unveiled, 

April  13.  Great  gale  of  wind,  breaking  trees, 
blowing  off  chimneys,  etc. 
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May  I,  A  citizens  meeting  considers  questio 
of  issue  of  $100,000  worth  of  bonds  for  use  c 
Park  Commissioners.     Great  confusion  and  no  de 
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secrated. 

July  25  I  1  d  f  T  ad  and  Common  Cud 
excursion  to  Ind  ana|  ol  on  np  n  ni,  f  Tl  o  1 
Eel  River  R   R 

July  28      S  xteenti    Stree     \[    L     CI    r  1     ded 

August  21  Board  of  T  adc  etcurs  on  fro  In 
dianapolisar    edbjwavofne     Eel  R    er  R   R 

Auijust  10  Cjmnasum  liu  I  i  nt;  o  Con^re^ 
Street   near  Randolph   burned 

August  5  Street  cars  stopped  runn  ng:  on 
account  of  h  se  d  seas  he  e  presi  co  t  pan  es 
delivered  and  coll  cted  goo  is  hand-cart>:  for 
several  da> 

November  3  Ne  Jerusalem  Church  comer  of 
Cass  Avenue  ind  H  i,h  Street  ded    1  e  1 

November  r  1  Meet  ni,  f  c  ttzens  to  ex;  res'; 
sympathy  and  proffer  aid  to  Boston  on  account  of 
tire  of  November  10. 

November  15.  Wood-working  room  of  M.  C. 
R.  R.  burned  ;  loss.  Sioo.ooo. 

November  22.     Old  City  Hall  torn  down. 

November  25.  Anniversary  of  M.  E,  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

1873.  January  12.  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church, 
corner  Seventeenth  and  Pine  Streets,  dedicated. 

February  16.  St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran 
Church,  corner  Seventeenth  and  Rose  Streets,  dedi- 

March  28.  Superior  Court  established.  Board 
of  Estimates  created. 

April  2.  Anti-park  meeting  held  at  Younj; 
Men's  Hall  to  defeat  purchase  of  park  by  securing 
a   Board  of  Estimates  opposed  to  it. 

April  7.  A  Board  of  Estimates  opposed  to  the 
park  was  elected. 

April  13.  Tribune  Building  burned;  loss 
$11 2,000;  insured  for  $55,000. 

April  22.  Sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  after 
this  date  were  held  only  at  Lansing. 

April  29.     Board  of  Public  Works  created. 

May  15,     Postal  cards  first  received  for  sale, 

June  1.  Eighteenth  annual  convention  of  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall. 

June  7.  Steamboat  Meteor  and  Buckley's  ware- 
house burned,  loss  $100,000. 

June  17,     Convention  of  Michigan  publishers. 

June  30,  K,  C.  Barker's  Tobacco  Factory  burned: 
loss,  $80,000,     Evangelical  Alliance  organized. 


July  9,     Plumer  &   Lcavitt': 
Grand  Trunk  Junction. 

July  13.  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth  preached  his  farewell 
sermon, 

July  31.  Detroit  Sc  Bay  City  R.  R.  completed  to 
Bay  Citv.  In  this  yearail  stage  lines  from  Detroi! 
ceased,  and  the  fences  were  removed  from  most  of 
the  parks. 

-lugu.st  12  and  13.  H,  Weber's  great  sale  of  lots 
n  Greenfield. 

.■\ugust  18.  Anti-park  meeting  held  to  protest 
igainst  Common  Council  providing  money  to  pay 
for  lands  contracted  for  by  Park  Commissioners, 

August  23.    The  Evening  News  first  issued. 

August  24.  St.  Aloysius  Church  dedicated.  Old 
Lafayette  Street  M.  E.  Church  torn  down. 

September  8.  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Jos. 
Campau  Avenue,  dedicated. 

October  11.  Great  fire,— J.  F.  Weber's  mill,  a 
brewery,  bottling  works,  and  eight  dwellings 
burned, 

October  ig,  Cass  Avenue  and  Third  Street 
Railroad  opened. 

November  13-  Canada  Southern  Railroad  opened 
to  Toledo. 

November  16.  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  Or- 
leans Street,  consecrated.  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  of 
London,  visited  the  city, 

November  18.  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church 
consecrated. 

November  19,    Detroit  Transit  Railroad  first  used, 

December  4.  Great  wind  storm,— doing  much 
damage  to  shipping,  buildings,  etc, 

December  6,  Congress  and  Baker  street-cars 
commenced  running. 

1874.  March  10.  Amusement  meetings  in 
Young  Men's  Hall  began ;  use  of  Hall  given  by  Lu- 
ther Beecher. 

March  13.  Temperance  meeting  to  consider  the 
Crusade  movement.  Committee  of  five  ladies  ap- 
pointed to  report  plan  of  action, 

March  23.  Ladies'  meeting  at  Central  M.  E, 
Church  to  consider  the  "Crusade"  phase  of  the 
temperance  question, 

April  7.  State  meeting  of  citizens  of  Michigan  to 
consider  the  Bridge  question.  Resolution  passed 
favoring  a  bridge. 

April  14.     Burning  of  Burial  Case  Factory;   loss 

$75-000- 

April  1 5.  Convention  of  vessel-owners  at  Young 
Men's  Hall  declare  in  favor  of  a  tunnel. 

April  16.     Detroit  Scientific  Society  organized. 

May  10.  Westminster  Presbyterian  Chapel  on 
Parsons  Street  dedicated. 

May  20.    State  convention  of  druggists. 

June  2.  Twenty-fifth  meeting  of  American  Med- 
ical Association. 
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June  5-  Heavy  rain,  flooding  cellars  in  various 
parts  of  tjie  city. 

July  2.  Dr.  John  Hall  spolce  on  the  American  S. 
S.  Union  and  its  worl{,  at  Fort  Street  Presbyterian 

July  22.  Reception  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Peoria 
at  City  Hal!.     Building  ilkiminated  in  evening. 

August  4.  Three  important  conventions  began, 
—National  Educational  Association,  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  German- American  Teachers,  and 
American  Dental  Convention,  fn  this  month  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  on  Catharine  Street,  was 
dedicated, 

August  12.  State  meeting  of  liquor  dealers  in 
favor  of  license,  held  at  Opera  House. 

August  (9.  Reception  of  Lord  Diifferin,  Gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada. 

August  20.  Comer-stone  of  N'ew  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  laid  ;  procession,  etc. 

August  27.     Slate  meeting  of  Grangers. 

September  2.  Convention  of  State  Jnsnnmce 
Comm  issi  oners. 

September  5.  Ebenezer  African  M.  E.  Church 
dedicated. 

September   13.     Tabernacle  M.  E.  Church  dedi- 

September  20.  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Rus- 
sell Street,  dedicated, 

October  6.  The  Whittle  and  Bliss  revival  meet- 
ings began. 

October  13.  Sixth  annual  meeting  of  American 
Womans'  Suffrage  Association  at  Opera  House. 

October  21.     Home  of  Friendless  dedicated. 

November  18.  Meeting  of  Western  Associated 
Press. 

November  2t.  Second  Congregational  Church 
dedicated. 

'87S'  January  14,  Opening  of  Union  Fair  in 
Young  Men's  Hall, 

January  27.  Woman's  State  Christian  Temper- 
ance meeting, 

February  14.     Emanuel  P.  E.  Church  first  used. 

March  17.  Relief  meeting  at  Opera  House,  in 
aid  of  Grasshopper  Sufferers  in  Nebraska, 

April  10.  Thompson  Home  for  Old  Ladies  incor- 
porated. 

April  19.  Lady  Washington  Tea  Parly  at  Opera 
House.     A  fine  affair. 

April   25.     Cass   Avenue    Baptist   Church    dedi- 

April  29.  Weber's  factory  burned  ;  loss  from 
8200,000  to  $300,000. 

May  3.  Prohibitory  law  repealed  and  liquor  tax 
law  passed. 

May  II.  Eleventh  annual  meeting  of  American 
Social  Science  Association, 

May  29.     Corner-stone  of   Public  Library  laid. 
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June  7.  Mass  meeting  at  Opera  House  in  the 
interest  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  against  allow- 
ing .saloons  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  by  permission 
of  the  Common  Council.  Authors'  carnival  opened 
at  Voung  Men's  Hall. 

June  II.     St.  Joachim's  Catholic  Church  blessed, 

June  27.  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
consecrated.  Shortly  after  6  o'clock  P.  M.a  tornado 
began  near  corner  of  Williams  Avenue  and  Ash 
Street,  and  continued  across  Grand  River  Avenue, 
making  a  track  150  feet  wide;  two  persons  wert; 
killed,  ten  injured,  thirty-three  buildings  entirely 
destroyed  and  twenty-eight  damaged ;  loss  ^30,000. 

July  26.  M.  W.  Field's  sale  of  lots  in  Hamtranick 
took  place. 

August  2.  Formal  opening  of  Young  Men's 
Library  in  Merrill  Block. 

August  5.  Common  Council  decide  that  saloons 
may  be  open  from  1  to  10  1'.  M.  on  Simday. 

August  10.  Mayor  Moffat  vetoes  council  action 
of  August  6  concerning  saloons. 

August  II.  Meeting  of  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science. 

August  22.   Sunday.   Nearly  all  the  .saloons  were 

August  25.  National  Greenback  Convention  at 
Opera  House.  Michigan  Booksellers'  Convention 
opened. 

September  13.     Whitney's  Opera  House  opened. 

October  4.  Mass  meeting  at  Opera  House  in 
favor  of  closing  saloons  on  Sunday. 

November  I.  Immense  Law  and  Order  meeting 
at  Opera  House  to  promote  election  of  a  mayor 
opposed  to  saloons  being  opened  on  Sunday. 

November  2.  Alexander  Lems  elected  mayor 
on  the  Law  and  Order  ticket, 

November  11.  Harmonie  Society  Building  dedi- 
cated. 

November  23.     Phcenix  Club  House  opened. 

November  27.  District  Telegraph  Company  went 
into  operation. 

1876,  January  I.  Ushering  in  of  centennial 
year  by  general  ringing  of  bells  at  midnight ;  all 
public  and  many  private  buildings  illuminated. 

January  18.  The  Supreme  Court  decides  the 
liquor  tax  law  constitutional. 

January  20.  Woman's  Hospital  on  Thirteentb 
Street  dedicated. 

January  31.     Union  Fair  in  Mechanics' Buildinj;. 

February  i.     St.  James  P.  E,  Chapel  dedicated, 

February  14.  V.  M.  C.  A.  Building  on  Farmer 
Street  dedicated. 

February  15.     Y.  M.  C.   A.   noon   nlcetirlfis  be- 


March    25,      Fort    Street    Presbyter 
burned, 

April    13,     Fortieth  anniversary   'if   < 
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of  Brady  Guards  celebrated  by  twenty 
at  the  Russell  House. 

April  14.  Quarterly  and  Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  N.  W.  Branch  of  Women's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Central  jM.  E.  Church. 

May  I.  Holy  Trinity  Anglo-Catholic  Church 
organised. 

May  5.  Centennial  tree-planting  by  piipiis  o( 
the  public  schools. 

May  7.  Preliminary  meeting  held  to  pronintc 
organization  of  V.  M.  C.  A.  Railroad  Branch. 

May  25.  Seventh  Annual  Reunion  of  the  .Sf)l- 
diers  and  Sailors'  Association. 

June  18,     Junction  M.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

June  21.  Formal  opening  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rail- 
road Branch  Reading  Room  on  Woodbridge  Street. 

June  27.  Joint  exhibition  of  Michigan  State 
Pomological  and  Wayne  County  Horticultural  So- 
cieties at  Young  Men's  Hall. 

June  30.  Detroit  Cadets  leave  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

July  4,  Centennial  celebration ;  imposing  proces- 
Kon  and  street  decorations;  boat  races,  itlumina- 

July  19.  St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
McDougaK  Avenue,  dedicated. 

October  i ,  Little  Sisters  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor, 
between  Orleans  and  Dequindre  Streets,  opened. 

October  18.  Thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

October  24.  Ninth  annual  session  of  the  Rail- 
road Conductors'  Life  Insurance  Association. 

October  29,  Sunday.  The  Earned  Street  exten- 
sion of  the   Cass  Avenue  Railroad  was  laiti  on  this 

November  S.  (ireat  excitement  over  Presidential 
election  returns. 

November  at.  Opening  of  Railroad  Reading 
Rooms  at  Grand  Trunk  Junction. 

1877.  January  7.  Memorial  service,  In  memory 
of  P.  P.  Bliss,  at  Whitney's  Opera  House. 

January  19.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Restaurant  opened  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

January  22.     Pubhc   Library  building   dedicated. 

February  6.  Charity  Ball  for  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

February  9.  Michigan  Sa\'ings  Bank  organized. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  lectured  at  Detroit  Opera 
House  in  the  evening,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds, 
the  Red  Ribbon  temperance  reformer,  in  St.  An- 
drew's Hall. 

February  22.  Young  Men's  Red  Ribbon  Club 
organized. 

March  6.  Telephone  first  explained  and  illus- 
trated at  Detroit, 

March  7.     Meeting  held  to  organize  Working- 


March  8.     Horatio  Seymour  visited  Detroit. 
May  2.     General  Joe  Hooker  arrived. 
May  23.     Office  of  Fire  Marshal  created. 
June  3.     Eighteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  dedi- 

June  4.  The  forty-seventh  annual  convention 
of    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church  of   Michig:ui 

June  ro.  The  rebuilt  Fort  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  dedicated. 

June  13.     National  stove-makers'  convention  held. 

June  16.     The  National  Turnfest  began. 

June  20.  The  National  Grand  Division  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  convened. 

June  30.  Captain  John  Horn,  Jr.,  was  presented 
by  citizens  with  a  very  elegant  gold  watch  for  ha\-- 
ingat  various  times  saved  131  persons  from  death 
by  drowning. 

July  8.  Francis  Murphy,  the  Blue  Ribbon  tem- 
perance reformer,  lectured  in  Detroit.  The  first 
sewer  built  by  tunneling  under  ground  was  con- 
structed this  year. 

July  18.    Western  Associated  Press  meeting. 

July  20.     Newsboys  strike  against   the    Evening 

July  23,  This  day.  and  for  a  week  following, 
great  excitement  about  railroad  strike.  Canada 
Southern  R  R.  trains  stopped.  The  State  troops 
were  called  out  for  their  annual  inspection ;  the 
Third  Regiment  went  into  camp  on  the  Reeder 
Farm  on  July  25. 

August  10.  Visit  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Buf- 
falo. 

August  14.  Opening  of  Northwestern  Regatta ; 
it  ended  on  the  following  Saturday. 

September  15.  Return  of  Bishop  Rorgess  from 
Europebywayof  C.S.R.R.  The  train  traveled  in 
miles  in  109  minutes  from  St,  Thomas  to  Detroit. 

September  17.  Vail  &  Crane's  cracker  factory 
burned. 

October  14.  The  first  number  of  The  Post  and 
Tribune  was  issued. 

October  17.  The  Triennial  Council  of  Congre- 
gationalists  began, 

October  30.  Second  Bienniai  Conference  of  U. 
S.  Evangelical  Alliance  at  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

November  6.  Saloons  first  closed  on  Election 
Day. 

November  26.     First  provision  made  for  licensing 

November  29.  Reception  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Re- 
form Club. 

December  3.  Workingwoman's  Home  incorpor- 
ated. 

December  1 5.    Reservoir  in  Hamtramck  first  used, 

1878.  February  26.  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers' Exchange  organized. 
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June.  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church,  Chene  Street, 
dedicated.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Wood- 
ward Avenue  roadway  was  widened  five  feet,  north 
of  Willis  Avenue 

June  2.  A  B  !lo  k  p  e  s  and  the  papier-mach^ 
process  was  ma  le  use  of  bj  F  ee  Press, — the  first 
time  in  Michigan 

June  3-  The  e  y  t  h  a  nual  session  of  the 
fnternational  T)\  og  ^pl    al  Un  on  began. 

June  13.     Republ    an  S  a  e  Convention  at  Opera 

June  16.     First  exhibition  of  phonograph  in  Dc- 

June  19,  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Detroit. 

August  1 5.     Telephones  first  supplied  to  citizens. 

September  16.  The  -State  Fair  opened  on  Cass 
Avenue,  near  Holden  Road ;  it  lasted  five  days. 

September  18.  Liggett's  Home  and  Day  School 
first  opened. 

Deccrnber  12,     Modjeska  performs  in  Detroit. 

December  17,  For  the  first  time  in  years  gold 
greenbacks,  and  National  Bank  notes  were  of  equal 
purchasing  power. 

December  25.  The  Steam  Supply  Compan) 
began  to  furnish  steam. 

December  29.     St.  Mary's  P.  E.  Chapel  first  used 

1879.  February  19.  Reception  by  Light  Guard 
to  Governor  Croswell  at  Opera  House.  Board  of 
Trade  began  to  occupy  building  corner  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  (Iriswold  Street. 

May  10.     Reereati^in  I^ark  first  opened. 

May  19.  Berry  Brothers*  Varnish  Factory  bleu 
up  and  killed   several  persons. 

May  2i.  Board  of  Boulevard  CommiSMoners 
provided  for. 

May  27.  Council  authorized  to  purchase  Belle 
fsle  and  erect  a  bridge. 

May  31.  Board  of  Poor  Commissioners  provided 
for. 

June  4.     First  exhibition  of  electric  light. 

September  17.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Harris  consecrated 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Michigan. 

September  18.  President  Hayes  and  wife  visited 
the  city,  and  the  State  Fair  on  the  Cass  Farm. 

September  25.    The  city  purchased  Belle  Isle  for 

November  i.  Senator  Chandler  died  in  his  room 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago. 

November  2.  Senator  Chandler's  body  was 
brought  home  by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens  of 
Michigan  and  Illinois. 

November  9,  The  P.  E.  Mission  of  the  Messiah 
was  first  used, 

November  17.  Michigan  College  of  Medicine 
opened.  Governor  Croswell  appointed  ex-Governor 
Henry  P.  Baldwin  U.  S.  Senator. 
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November  2[.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  on  St.  An- 
toine  Street,  opened. 

December  9.  New  Industrial  School  building 
dedicated. 

December  16.  Second  German  Baptist  Church 
dedicated.  The  Fort  Wayne  Congregational  Mis- 
sion building  was  first  used  this  month, 

1880.  January  4.  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost's 
revival  meetings  began. 

March  10.  Epiphany  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
was  incorporated. 

April  22.  The  Detroit  Association  of  Charities 
was  organized. 

June  3.  Princess  Louise  and  Prince  Leopold 
passed  through  Detroit. 

July  4.     Very  quiet ;  no  firing  or  fireworks  allowed, 

July  22.  Steam  yacht  Mamie  run  into  by  steamer 
Garland,  and  sixteen  persons  drowned,  of  whom 
eleven  were  acolytes  of  Trinity  Church. 

August  23.  Central  Market  building  completed, 
and  accepted  by  city. 

August  30     Peninsular  Sangerfest  began. 

August  31      Music  Hal!  opened. 

September  21.  The  Evening  News  was  first 
])r]nted  on  a  Scott  press.   t:sing  the   papier-machr 

November  25.  Jubilee  thanksgiving  services  held 
at  Central  Church  to  celebrate  payment  of  debts  on 
all  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  city. 

December  12.  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Chapel 
dedicated 

1881  January  J  2.  The  boiler  at  Union  Mills 
exploded   and  three  persons  were  killed. 

Janudr\  16  Clinton  Avenue  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Chapel  was  dedicated. 

January  20.  Archibald  Forbes,  correspondent  of 
London  "Times,  lectured. 

January  22.  The  State  Telephone  System  went 
into  operation. 

February  8.  The  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  was  incorporated. 

February  24,  Reception  to  Governor  Jerome  at 
Music   Hall,  under  auspices  of   the    Detroit    Light 

February  27.  St.  Luke's  Memorial  P,  E.  Chapel 
consecrated. 

March  i  r.  Office  of  ward  school  inspector  abol- 
ished ;   inspectors  to  be  elected  on  general  ticket. 

April  21.  Board  of  Estimates  abolished.  Board 
of  Council  men  provided  for. 

May  5.    Entirely  new  ward  divisions  created. 

May  26.  First  systematic  provision  made  for 
Board  of  Health. 

June  12.  The  Post  and  Tribune  first  printed  on 
Scott  rotary  press. 

July  3.  Trumbull  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
dedicated. 
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July  6,  Excursion  to  liutler,  Indiana,  of  subscri- 
bers to  bonus  of  $200,000  given  the  Detroit,  Butler, 
&  St.  Louis  K.  R. 

July  17.  Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 
Spring  wells,  consecrated. 

July  19.     Soldiers'  Monument  i;umpleted. 

August  14..  First  through  train  from  St.  Louis 
arrived  at  Detroit. 

August  29,   Board  of  Park  Commissioners  created. 

September  8.  Meeting  held  to  raise  money  for 
sufferers  by  Michigan  fires. 

October  18.     Universalist  Church  dedicated. 

November  29.  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Woodward  Avenue,  dedicated. 

December  27.  Commercial  National  Hank  or- 
ganised. 

1882.  January  I.  The  first  through  train  arrived 
at  Marquette  from  Mackinaw. 

January  2.  First  sitting  of  three  judges  instead 
of  one  in  Circuit  Court. 

January  13.  The  jury  in  the  libel  suit  of  Hugh 
S.  Peoples  against  the  Evening  News,  for  intimating 
that  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Martha 
Whitia,  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  defense.  Peo- 
ples was  subsequently  tried  for  the  murder  and 
acquitted. 

February  10.     Carlotia  Patti  sings  in  Detroit. 

February  26.  Thirty-second  Street  German  M. 
E.  Church  dedicated. 

May  15.     Belle  Isle  Lighthouse  first  used. 

June  1.     Delray  M.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

June  10,     Visit  of  alderman  of  Dayton. 

June  14.  Reunion  of  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
General  Grant  and  other  notables  present. 

June  1 5,  Immense  procession  in  morning ;  sham 
battle  on  the  Fair  grounds  in  afternoon,  and  ban- 
quet at  Merrill  Hall  in  the  evening, 

June  2[.     National  Kindergarten  convention. 

July  1.  Oificea  of  Lake  Survey  discontinued  at 
Detroit. 

July  1 1.     National  Amateur  Press  convention. 

July  2S.  Banquet  to  General  Godfrey  Weitzel 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  city.  Roadway  of 
Woodward  Avenue  widened  between  Columbia 
Street  and  Willis  Avenue. 

August  9.     Milwaukee  city  officials  visit  the  city. 

August  18.  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  encamp  on  Belle  Isle. 

August  22,     Conclave  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 

October  19.  Mt.  Hope  Congregational  Mission 
building  dedicated. 

October  24,    Street-sweeping  machines  first  used. 
December  17.     Clinton   Avenue  Memorial   Pres- 
byterian Church  dedicated. 

December  29.  Complimentary  banquet  to  C.  C. 
Trowbridge  on  his  eighty-third  birthday  by  over 


1883.  January  1 .  Organization  of  Protective  Fire 
Company. 

January  8.  Burning  of  the  Telegraph  Block  and 
narrow  escape  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  opera- 
January  18.  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation building  opened, 

January  28.     Wesley  M.  E.  Church  dedicated. 

February  i.     Clearing  House  established. 

March  4.  Harper  Avenue  Congregational  Mis- 
sion dedicated. 

March  18.  The  Wabash  Railroad  cotrunenced 
using  (he  grounds  and  depot  of  the  Union  Railroad 
Station  and  Depot  Co. 

March  30.  Detroit  Light  Guard  Levee  to  Gov. 
J.  W.  Begole,at  Music  Hall. 

April  25.  New  system  of  city  Justice  Courts  pro- 
vided for. 

April  29.  St.  Cassimer's  Catholic  Church  con- 
secrated. 

May  13.  St.  Matthews'  P.  E.  Church  conse- 
crated. 

May  2(.  Explosion  at  the  Wolverine  Paper  Mill ; 
Engineer  Wm.  Thompson  killed  and  Fireman  Joiiii 
P.  Frank  fatally  injured  ;  several  firemen  injured  by 
a  tailing  wall. 

May  23.  Senator  Palmer  gan:  a  reception  to 
the  Legislature  and  State  oflicials. 

May  31.  The  National  Free  Trade  Conference 
opened;  it  was  the  first  held  in  America. 

June  5.  New  city  charter  enacted,  lioard  of 
Assessors  created. 

June  5  and  6.  State  Band  tournament  at  Recrea- 
tion Park. 

June  6.  Annual  conference  of  P.  E.  Churches 
of  Eastern  Michigan. 

June  I  J.  The  M.  C.  R,  R.  began  running  by 
Detroit  time. 

July  7.  The  Continental  Guards  of  New  Orleans 
visited  the  city. 

July  8.  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  at  Springwells, 
dedicated. 

July  19.     Strike  of  telegraph  operators  began. 

August  13.  Meeting  of  National  Charcoal  Iron 
Workers'  Association, 

August  14.  Annual  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Traveling  Passenger  Agents'  Association. 

August  19.  St.  Boniface  Catholic  Church  build- 
ing consecrated. 

August  28.  Convention  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  of  America.  The  first  Synod  of  the 
West  (United  Presbyterians)  began  its  services  in 
the  U.  P.  Church. 

September  I.  The  Art  Loan  opened.  The  Even- 
ing Journal  first  issued. 

September  3,     Postal  notes   first  issued  in   De- 
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September  5.     Zoological  Garden  opened. 

September  12.  Polish  Celebration  of  two  liun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Vienna, 

September  17.     Opening  of  the  State  Fair. 

October  I.     Two-cent  letter  postage  began. 

October  2.  The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  assembled. 

October  6.    State  Universalists'  Convention  held. 

October  7.    Asbury  M.  E.  Mission  dedicated, 

October  10,  Celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  Germans  in 
the  United  States. 

October  14.  St.  Barnabas'  P.  E.  Mission  building 
first  used. 

Annual  meeting  of  the   Western 


[   Knights  of 


October   17, 

Associated  Pri 

October  24, 


The  State  Savings  Bank  was  organ- 


October  31,  The  tenth  annuai  convention  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  began. 

November  4.  .Second  building  of  Bethel  Evangel- 
ical Association  dedicated,  Monsignor  T.  J.  Capel 
lectured  in  Detroit. 

November  13.  Meeting  of  American  Public 
Health  Association, 

November  22.  Con\eni  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  opened, 

December  2,    Cass  Avenue  M,  E,  Chapel  dedi- 

December  4.     Daily  Times  tiret  is.sued, 

December  25,  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission 
building  of  the  Good  Shepherd  first  used, 

December  27,  Reception  at  Detroit  Club  House 
to  Chief-Justice  B.  F,  Graves,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court* 

1884.  January  17.  Matthew  Arnold  lectured  in 
Detroit. 

January  23,  Annual  meeting  of  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

February  27.  M.  S.  Smith  &  Co.*s  Automatic 
Clock  unveiled. 

May  6.  Esiensive  fire  at  Frost's  Wooden  Ware 
Works. 

May  21.     National  Baptist  Anniversaries  began. 

June  1 3.  National  Convention  of  Travelers'  Pro- 
tcctive  .Association  opened. 


singers  present. 

June  24.     The  annual  c 
St.  John  begim. 

August  27.  The  quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
bishops  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church  convened  at 
Bethel  M.  E.  Church,  Lafayette  Street,  at  11  A.  M. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bishops  in  attendance, 
together  with  their  residences  :  D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  Xenia,  O.;  J.  P.  Shorter,  Xenia,  O.;  T.  M. 
D.  Ward,  D.  D.,  Bennings,  Md. ;  John  M.  Brown, 
D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  M.  Turner.  LL.  D., 
.Atlanta,  Ga. ;  W.  F.  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  R.  H.  Cain,  D.  D.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

September  t.  General  B.  F,  Butler  addressed  a 
political  meeting  in  west  Grand  Circus  Park. 

September  [3,  In  the  evening  General  John  A, 
Logan  addressed  aRepublican  meeting  at  the  Roller 
Skating'Rink,  on  Larned  Street  East. 

September  17,  A  fire  broke  out  about  2,30  P.  M, 
on  High  Street,  between  Tliird  and  Fourth  Streets ; 
it  extended  to  Grand  River  Avenue,  and  destroyed 
two  planing  mills,  several  small  stores,  and  six  or 
seven  houses;  the  loss  reaching  probably  $50,000. 

September  19.  At  about  2.30  P.  M.  several  per- 
sons  in  the  city,  and  others  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  were  conscious  of 
the  tremor  of  an  earthquake.  It  was  so  slight,  how- 
ever, that  probably  iiot  one  person  in  a  hundred 
in  the  city  observed  it. 

October  7.  John  P.  St.  John,  the  Prohibition 
candidate  for  President,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Detroit  Opera  House. 

October  7-11,  Ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  Congress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
held  at  Whitney's  Opera  House.  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.  D.,  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D,  D., 
Rev.  George  D,  Wildes,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Clark, 
M.  A.,  Rev,  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D.,  and  other 
notable  clergymen  were  present,  as  was  also  Henry 
George  and  many  distinguished  laymen. 

October  14,  James  G,  Blaine  and  John  C.  Fre- 
mont present  at  a  Republican  gathering.  Parade  of 
five  hundred  horsemen  and  many  torchbearers  in 
the  evening. 
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LIVAIE    CLAIMS    IX 


6JJ.8,. 


JuMph  Louis  Tremble... 


fig.gSf    ' 


ite 


r  8,1807... 
^10,1807... 


Uelroit.  Tha  front  is  now  known  as  the  Hunt  1 
Although  originallr  numbered  7,  yet  ia  Gr 
Surveys  it  is  numbered  1831  and  in  Tost  ph  Fleti 
Suri-ev  ol  [he  rtsr  conceisi^n  it  1s  also  uum 

Detroit.    Tlii!  is  paii  of  tlie  tract  linown  a.;  ch. 

quindic  Karm.  S«  P.  C.  jSs- 
Detroit.    ThislraeiiskoowaastheMoDougaill 

The  lumber  of  acres  giuen  include!  1  he  an 
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»l 


.84:94- 


John  Stcinbwk  and  Jos.  CI 
Helraoljo^ph  Hsmson., 

Ed^rdMcCany 


Iilyx, 
Julyw 


Wph  RBr.L»n 
Thos.  Sinilh.. 

Heir!  of  Thos. 


ohn  Dodcmiat 
arah.  widow  of 

Vm.  Wallier.. 


irbVos^Rfopd 


■!  McGill 

iwofOocKrej  Corbu; 
iH  Hopktns 


Cook  Farm,  is  the  front  of  Private  Claim  153,  and 
1;  numbered  Private  Claim  734  on  the  Greely  Map. 
bul  It  win  not  numbered  ai  all  by  Iho  Commission- 
er! of  Claims.    This  claim,  and  also  the  one  neii 

or  on  the'Creely  Map,  were  both  confirmed  to  Cook 


Springaells.    Now 

by  the  Commit 
Springwells. 
Springn'ell!.    Erro 

Belden  Atlas. 
SpringT.ells. 


.     This  I 


nally  n. 


By  Act  of  July  =,  13.6,  La«  o?  i.  S., 
ViB.  VI,  page  66;.  a  patent  for  134  acres  of  Ihis 
trad,  and  not  lo  include  anylhing  north  of  the 
Chicago  Road,  wa?  ordered  issued  lo  T,  H.  Clark. 

t=  Private  Claim  83. 

>elrDlt.    Known  as  the  Lafontaine  Farm. 


Dearborn. 
MonKuagon. 
Fox.  Cele 


ta^rif'th™  mart™  t"Amh™e  Rto™Ue%*DdTn 
entirely  different  locations,  but  as  the  airveyj  of 


^1^;;^^^ 
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OJ-' 

FRENCH  FARMS  UR_  PRIVATE  Cr.AIMS.                  9SJ 

Claii°. 

t^               ..,.„tc.:„. 

■         Date  of 

K...... 

,. 

'llf,'-    >a„W.,i.n.,-„„>i,.-„.,.. 

....'jo„,,,,Bc^ 

'" 

Ti'"\  J'^-'i"" '-■""  1 

J       6  .80S 

"1™.v„lo'M^.'"'IU^t^',7rh^,f"ar,ls^J7.: 

95 

S8.33,.     Heirs  t.(lcH=|hnc.i,ri 
aSi.si..:  Geurge  HufCmaii 

,74  34       Amomc  Bnnd, 
.58  "       H    l-E    H    1, 

M^ch    ,'    8^ 

Ilearl    r.       I]   scla.  ,  bymi«aket  nu.nber^  ga  on 
ll     GiKlj  Map  and  m  his  Notra  of  Survty. 

i? 

1    ulsVcaicre 

Jiin  Bapli^te 

f"'r 

Mm   Fonyth 

"- 

Will    For<yih 

«' 

John  I  ilLe 

,^ 

J  >hn  1  Hie 

"m 

luseph  Cainpe 

30 

J»,epl.Cainpa 

Tina  «eM  .r?  a.^idiJn\ng^P.  c'^s! 
liic  I  iTi-r  and  noiv  fonns  pan  of  p.  C. 


i-    L,^«r^Ola   Ji 
Ilaiile  Pep.n 

Aiiloineliitarcl 


'J™  3 


I  Ocf  li    ',f% 


i  „  "» '"J.?™'^  '""P 


etiDit     Now  known  as  Che  Rivi 
aoM     ItwssnumtxredTOrigi] 

and  Joseph  Flelcber  s  survey; 

U  IS  now  called  the  Mullen  F^ 


'ii\ 

\nlo.ne  Renean 

|u,8 
J'l>    9 

is^ 

alTA 

Louis  Renenu 

.(ilv  , 

tSoS 

?.?( 

Jacques  41l»rd  J, 

July  9 

.8u6 

M^l 

J  B  Mar«c 

Jul)  iS 

iBoS 

9'  30  1 

J   H    Mir,^c 

lull  .6 

>So3 

83  ^f 

\ln    K   bvn-.dlloihk    Marrn, 

Aut  3 

,,S=8 

iiH 

Jilya. 

.Bo8 

"  jU 

J    *.  t    1.a«lle 

J"l>  ^ 

.* 

Is^'f 

^ra,c,snno,„e 

T.K. 

,W 
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351 


s::E( 


-.Si 


.  1843  -} 


'indudeJall  of  Hog  Island;  I  be  entire  island  wai 

oiinfirmed  by  the  commisFjonera  on  N member  1, 

iSzi  10  U  Campau,  who  had  bought  of  Macomb, 

Haintramck.    Pan  of  Van  Every  Farm. 

Gro»i&«  Pointc,    This  claim  is  erroneoujOy  numbered 


,'m  w'Si^ 


aW 

the 

engraved  ' 

py  of  Greely's 

tofJul)-> 

1870;  I-aw 

sot  U.S.,  Vol. 

The 
T^ 
OTiBly 

haT: 
"thai 

rl  C.  58, 
Bed 'in 'h 

of  baclieonces- 
of  tack  conces- 

S; 

ride 
mallt 

of  the  (ro 

nt  of  tract  644. 

ed  Greely  map. 
river,  aod  fomu 

S  and  17. 

„Cop 

6 

JOSS, 
rmed 

0  ^rtiiel 

ted  In  >9=3.  but 

i  by*lhl='l™'- 
thl*.C.No.=7. 

J.  B.  Chovit 
F.  Chaberi. 


.5.16.,'  Jos.  Louia  Tremble... 
0.03..!  Louis  Tremble,  Sr.... 
'i%\'-  J"'-  '-'°"*f''  Trtmbli 


Michel  Ya* 

Tl.omas  Tremble 

^^,^'and^HeTt^of  AnioiueMitai 


I.  R.  Chovin  . 
ivancois  Mnr« 


OTHM^h^' a"^'.  1^4^* ^X,  vol.  ^ page 9=5- 
prlngwells.    S?e  hStory  o£  P.  C.  269- 
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DESCKIl'TIVK  LIST  OK  FRENCH  FARMS  OR   I'RIVA-n;  CLAIMS,                 qH% 

No  of 

No  of 

1 

Claim 

Nain^    3f  CUirinl 

Remarks. 

474 

6S44 

J    &F    Labile 

l>ec    .,    ,ao8 

DetruH     Noil  known  as  the  Loraiiget  Farm. 

i 

IIIV2 

JacqiiR,  La?" lie 

i   Ike    „,  1808 

Ecorce 

.0808 

Claude  Cainpeau 

1  I)^    M    IsoB        1  Ejo'rt,. 

SM 

s;s 

Rene  Marsac 

1  Dec    ,4    1808           Oro....   1  „„L, 

S0« 

ss 

Chas.  Nicholas  Gouln,  Jr 

iJec    ,4  ,803 

Growe  Pointe 

3 

^67  55    1  Oabriel  Godfrey  Sr 

IM  60    '  t  afa   (.odfroy    Sr    and  th.ldren 

g  2  :| 

fZ^'" 

65  a, 

Francois  Duroclie 

Spring  ivells 

Jos   Cainpeau 

Dec   St.  tSoB 

549  toss* 

64loa 

John,  William  and  r>  „  Id  \Wo.nb 

Dec    33,1808 

55fit0  5S9 

Sarah,  Bidov-ofWin  Ma>.omb 

18=3 

include  all  of  Grosse  Isle. 

1813.    Beldcn's  Atlas,  by  mistake,  gives  claim  ss7 

See>^&,5e. 

graved   map  of  Greely's  survey.     It   was  a  smalt 
claim  on  the  river,  and  now  foims  nart  of  what  >, 

l& 

'Miidrjm.i'parit'!!!. '!!!!!;" !!!!::: 

Jan.  ;o,  I  0,,.. 

5^3 

=07.!!. 

Jean  Raiitistc  Camuau   . 

Ul 

1  li.  Kilard .^, ..;::;. :::;:: 

n^'c.  j6,  iSoS... 
Dr^c.  =B,  ,So8,,. 

567 

Cha,.  Rouleau  

^.^^5M  on  the  Belden  AilaT  "  ""'"^'"^^  numbered 

5*9 

Jean  Uaplisio  Delisle 

■Vinswells. 

Catherine  Tbibau  It 

Louis  Chapoton 

Dec.  =8.1808... 

Dec!  ^;ls5:;; 

Dec.  ^8.1808... 
1>ec   J,.  1808... 

SprinKwells. 

Grosse  Pointe. 

Gros,w  Puinle. 

Springwells.     The    number  of  acres   includes   aim 

soo!^! 

IcH.  Liveraois 

"fi 

}.B.sene :.:.;::.::;::::::;:; 

M 

Henry  St.  Barnard 

S83 

Ja,:ob  Visger 

S!4 

•'■It 

Widow  of  Alex.  Ellair 

D«,  30,1808... 
Dec.  .30,1808... 

P.O.  47.                                               memoes   ajso 
Grosse  Pomte.     The  number  of  acres  for  back    con- 
cession includes  also  Ihai  lor  161. 
Grosse  Pointe. 

585 

JosephSocicr 

'IS 

.Si. 

fefeVciVo. 

Dec.  30,  iSoB... 

Grosse  Pointe. 

SS8 

80,00.. 

Springwells. 
ftfon"*"'!!^ 

t;eo.  Bluejacket'™.  ..■.■'!!*'.'::;;;;;; 

w= 

iZ:7,'.'. 

John,  Williiii  andijaiid  Macimb!!' 

!^;^i;ia^*""' 

DeTrSl^Now  included  with  the  Jones  or  Crane  Farm- 

Delroil.    This  is  part  of  the  Irael  nnw  known  as  Ihe 

Cass  Farm,    Tte  Greely  map  shows  two  tracts  on 

the  Cass   Farm,  both   numbered  591.     H01I1    Bere 

m'i^b^r  o'f  ™l^t  'h^"e"i:i™n"'i''nc*b!des^Te 

ftx, 

aos.ae.. 

Chas.Poupard  

Dec.  30,1809..,. 

Detroit.    Now  known  as  the  Jos.  Campau  Farm. 

ii^ilst 

Julian  Cainpau 

F^b....Sa, 

f^b.6,,eo9 

Mare]i6,jE^.... 

Grosse  Pointe. 
DMrtiora""'  "■ 

fits 

^:J^:: 

Francois  Marsae 

^^^■"-Pi'i^  

£9 

Si: 
367.50.. 

Thos,  Forsyth!!!.;;:;;; 

ThoB,  Forsyth ;;;' 

Robert  FoTfvth 

Feb!  IS  1809 ! ! ! . 

M^arch«!^:;; 

J"ty9.t8ro 

April  10,  1809... 

Grosse  Pointe. 

Grosse  I'oiiitc;    Dale  of  U.  S.  Patent,  Aug.  4,  i8tj. 

liearborn. 

Grosse  Pointe. 

fo, 

Robert  ForsVlh  

659 

Christian  cfcm™ !...:!!;;.:; 

63' 

'Sii 

Francois  A mbroise  Tiemble 

636 

'&k\ 

G.Godfruy 

6,8 

n.osj 

Antoine  llilloii  rfiV  L'F.spcrance 

April  17,  1809  ... 

Grosse  Pointe. 

64' 

"* 

Widow  and  Heirs  of  J.  ti.Chovin.... 

April  .9,  ,809... 

Grosse  Pointe. 

«43 
644 

407.^6 
104.56.. 

Pierre  Rivard 

May  to.  ,809... 
May  .9,  1809   ... 

"jrrh^iw'ai^" '"' "' "" "™'"' "''"™' 

648 

6^0 

"ik'.tfi. 

Pierre  Tremble 

ir;::::::: 

Ecnrce.    In  Greely's  description  of  survey  he  numbers 

ss- 

'5-54.'. 

Alexis  Cenaii  rfiV  Coqiiillard 

iS?rA?iz'Krsi-rJi,f:S 

Springwells.    See  history  of  P.  C.  =60.    This  claim 

has  no  number  on  the  Greely  map. 
Grosse  Poinle. 
Grosse  Pointe. 

653 

H.lierlhelel 

6s8 

,66.rfi 

Aug.  30,  rao9.... 

657 

121 

Gabriel  Reneau,  Jr 
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Claim. 

No.  of 
301.&1.. 

SI- 

ii:: 

;?:s'. 

109.03  f 

ii 

S:il( 

K.„o,C^i,„.,„. 

Confirmation. 

.™..» 

S 

Widow  and  Hein  of  cidfroy  C'orbus. 

Dec.  15,  1S09-...'   Ecorct. 

1 
1 

6n 

wSSS^'lllii  HT/of  wm:  cl;^;:  : : : : 

Gab.  Godiroy.  Sr 

Oct.  aj,  1809.... 

Feb.  s.  .8.0,... 

March  23.  iSio  . 
March  13, 1810. . 
June  a.  .810.... 
ApriL.6,,810... 
Julyio.  iSio... 
JnLy   ,s,  .Bio... 
Ocl.  «p,  iBio  ,, 

Dec.  io|  lelo!!! 

Dec  10.  18.0... 

Dec.  ^,,  iSto  .. 
Feb,  28.  iSti... 

Feb.  Ai3ii... 

EMlte""see  Act  cf  January  .9.  .S77.    U.  S.  Li»-, 

RobertGouie 

Widow  and  Heirs  of  Antoine  Tioyer . . 

as™"- 

689 

Louis  Morin 

Abraham  Foutnier 

Louis  Beaufait  and                             1 

Groase  Poinle. 

Grosse  Pointe. 
GriBsePointe. 

718 

An  Asltii;,  Sr 

IHSI 

7=6 

PierreChene 

Angeliquc  Cicotand  children 

Gabriel  God fioy. 

Grosse  Poinle. 

Detroit.    Now  linown  as  the  Peter  Godfrey  Farm. 
Detroit.  Now  linown  as  the  Ciabtiel  Godfroy  Farm    In 
as  No,  7'a. 

7^9 

GahrieiCodfroy..,. 

Heirs  of  J-B.  Canipan.  subject  to) 

on  the  Greely  map,  and  the  map  also  hyb  Jaeque- 
Labile  instead  ofjacqnes  «j"Wi-oy.^    Tie^mislnte 

palentedhyAclof  March  a,  1857-    Laws  of  U.S.. 

Dcttoi,:'  Pl^s^^m  is  wrongly  nun.bered  as  730  - 
the  Greely  map.  It  IB  so  small  that  il  is  now  gsimllv 

decreed  to  him  by  the  Cirtiiit  Court,  Aug  19,  "Sjo. 
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APPENDIX    B. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  CITY  CHAKTFJi.S,  AMENDMKNTS,  AND  SPECIAL  LAWS. 


■«  OeToit  ,„Hd.  by  T«ri,ori»l  «r  Sl«,«  La,v; 

elte^n  Avenge  to  ™nn;c,;i.h  the  <;rc««  Pointe  «:; 

vesling  Ihe  SQveminent  in  five  persons,  styl«d  "  The  Board 

I'rustees,"  defined  boundary  of  the  luwn,  elt. 

pril  5,  Territorial  U.va,  Vol.  L,  page  254—  Authoriicii 

:  and  regulate  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  who  sell  in 

ilea  four  lotteries  to  be  heU  for  the  puipossof  niiain^  ts 

of  less  than  one  quart,  and  dealers  in  cider,  beer,  or  ale. 

1  quantities  of  less  than  oue  gallon. 

B>4. 

ugHst  4.  Territorial  Ijiws,  VoL  11.,  page  196.— Provides 

S  Lamed  Street  through  to  Wayne  Street. 

5.     Territorial    Laws,  Vol.   il.,  page   jh.— Author. 

lo  be  appointed  by  the  guvernor,  and  a  City  Coi.ncLL,  c 

sed 

BenhcleC  10  erect  u  wharf  Bi«ty  feet  wide,  at  foot  .if 

of  tv™  chambers  of  three  ntembtrs  ench,  to  be  elected 

Kt.-eet,  with  a  puuip  at  the  end,  on  conditinn  [hat  he 

people.    The  AqI  olao  provided  in  a  apeeifie  manner  for  e 

ryd 

partment  of  a  city  eoi-ernmenl.  with  alimiai  a=  much  d=ta 

as 

S.    Territorial  Laws,  VoL  11.,  page  2^..-  Defines  new 

eity  charter  of  tu-day. 

Sepleinher  13.    Territorial    Laws,    Vol.   I,,    page    =8 

ho  elected  at  special  election,  September  6.  to  serve 

d 

■egular  election,  to  bo  held  the  first  Monday  in  April  i 

Seplen, 

ber4. 

I8W.  May  .3.   Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  L,  paye  =86.- Relates  to 

tsar. 

April,.   Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  11. ,  page  3M,- New  Act 

planlins  of  trees,  omamcuting  of  grounds,  inafcing  of  wulki 

reserves  interior  sections  for  markets,  aghools,  etc. 

.Mayor, 

Reijordcr,  Aldermen,  and  Kreemen  of  the  City  of  De- 

1S09.  February  ,4.    Orisinid  Manuscript  U,.sof  Terril 

lory.- 

iroil,"  ■ 

•ith  the  following  officers :  mayor,  recorder,  five  aldermen, 

1815.  October  n.    Territoral  Laivs,  Vol.  I.,  page  S34.-Cily  Ihice  constables.    The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aider^en  to  be'fre 

■'The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  of  Detroit,"  to  be  elected  filling  u'p  lots  and  streets  on  the  ma^in  rf"the  rivTrlTnTfor'tl 

first  Monday  of  May,  i3i6.     Three  of  Che  board  were  tn  consii.  duty ;  Che  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Council  e: 

Cute  a  quorum.    New  city  liinila  were  defined,  cotpoiate  name,  [ended  over  the  margin  of  Detroit  River,  one  half  mile  above  tl 

November  7.    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  I„  page  sBu.— Permits  use  venting  tiie  depoaiting  of  filch  in  the  river.    Election  10  be  he 

of  ten  feet  of  street  for  porches,  grass   plala,  etc.;   prescribes  first  Monday  in  April.    Gives  the  Council  power  to  alter  the  ph 

1818.  July  rf.  TerritorUil  Laws,  Vol.  f  L,  p^e  i4i.-AuthoriKS  Farms ;  to  lay  out  lots  anew,  and  to  exchange  lots  with   Ian. 

the  governor  CO  appoint  a  register  of  deeds  for  Detroit.  owners  or  compensate  thein  in  money. 

December  7.    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  page  144— Provides  April  la.    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  IL.  page  sjo  —  AuLborii, 

for  laying  out  Congn,-ss  Avenue,  a  continuation  of  Woodward  the  city  to  Issue  due  bills  in  payment  of  debts    also  to  ele. 

Avenue  and  Withereil  Street.  seven  aldermen  instead  of  fi.-e  as  before. 

i8l»  December  30.   TerritoriaJ  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  page  453. -Pro-  April  la.   Territorial    Laws,  Vol.  IL,  page  ,80.— Creates  tl 

ride*  that  the  oummissioners  of  the  county  may  estend  Jefferson  township  of  Detroit,  to  be  composed  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

for  city  register  lobe  appointed  by  the  governor,  prea:ribes  what  iSia.  Junei3.    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  11.,  page  6as.-May. 

shall  conslitute  a  valid  deed,  and  details  with  much  care  the  and  aldermen  authorised  toseiw  all  provisions  offered  tor  sai 

March  ,0.    Territorial    Laws,  Vol.    1.,    page   S4i  -  Declares  poor-house.                     '*      or  qua  1  y,  an 

that  the  east  line  of  the   Macomb  Farm  shall  be  the  western  1830.  July  1,.    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  111.,  page  8.^-Giv, 

boundary  «>  far  as  the  city  extends  back  from  the  river.  register  of  Detroit  power  to  appoint  a  deputy 

I8»i.  April  =.    Territorial  l.aws,  Vol.  1.,  page  Sjs.-Annexes  July  3..    Territorial    Laws.    Vol.  III.,    page   8,,.- Exempt 
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qS8                       a  chronological   J'ABLI^  UK  CriA   CHARTERS.  KTC. 

laji.  MayaS,  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  III.,  pas=  9"3.— •i^'ei'l''  "f™  daj^  in  a  ward  Irtfore  eleclioo,  aii.l  mafcus  provision  for 

tky  limits.    Went  into  eHect  March  31,  1E33.  innyoi'5  tonn. 

June  39,    Territorial    Ijws,  Vol.   111.,    [jase  9j 5.— Authoring  1841.     February  11,  pajrc  iS.— I'rohibiM  city  from  i^iiin^  any 

detain  and  Mamine  vessels  and  persons.                          '  F.;bruary  15,  page  5^.— Proi-iaion  made  for  selling  lands  tor 

Juneaih    Territorial    Laws,    Vol.    111.,    page   938.— Author-  taxe«.    City  limits  reduced  by  excluding  Withetell  Farm, 

izes  eity  lo  open  streets,  alleys,  etc.;  erapoweia  authorities  to  Fehruary  16,  page  72.- Directs  city  clerk  to  advertise  lands 

1813.  April  22,  Territorial  La»s,  Vol.  111.,  page  lui. -Author-  supen-isors,  and  apportion  Slate  and  county  laies,  antl  aulhorijvs 

iies  Common  Council,  with  consent  of  freemen,  to  levy  a  tax  of  city  collector  lo  collect  them. 

April  23,    Territorial  Laws,    Vol.    111.,   page    lijS.— Makes  ment  otthe  Board  of  Kducatiun. 
provision  for  common  schoula,  and  provides  for  the  eicction  o£  1843,    February  .3,  pajre  si,—  Provides  that  school  taxes  col- 
Common  Council  required  to  petform'the  same  duties  in  ngai-d  to  county  tuxes  in  Detroit, 
the  poor  as  justices  and  directors  of  the  poor  are  required  to  per-  March  4,  page  38.—  Gives  city  power  lo  levy  special  lax  of 

March  7,    Territorial  Laws,  Vol.    111.,  page  i=B6.- Author-  1844.    March  9,  page  6o.-Reuister  of  ^eeds  to  record  deeds 

iiMS  Common  Council  or  any  individual  to  Iranscribe  and  have  from  Governor  and  Judges  al  length,  and  a  transcript  of  the  same 

November  18,  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  III.,  page  i3i7.~Lesiil-  March  i.,  page  101.— Authoriiei  council  lo  do  away  with  any 

iies  the  assessment  made  by  the  council  in  183,.  office  and  require  its  duties  10  he  performed  by  some  other  officer, 

iBas-  March  3o,Tertilorial  Laws,  Vol.  111.,  page  1421. -Author-  and  maltes  provision  for  appointment  of  city  auditor, 

iics  cily  to  borrow  $50,000.  1845.    March  8,  page  j;.— Council,  >vilh  consent  of  freemen's 

Match  30,  Terriiorial  Laws,  Vol.  Ill,,  page  1411.— Empowers  meeting,  may  levy  an  extra  tas  of  t8,ooj  for  1845,  and  JS.ooo  for 

city  to  elect  constables  to  attend  the  sessions  of  (he  mayor's  ,846. 

court,  and  perform  duty  of  police  officers.  March  19,  page  5*.—  Authoriies  extension  of  Fort  Street  to  tn- 

1836.  March  14,  State  Law,  page  23.-  Provides  that  the  town-  terseciion  of  road  leading  to  Dearbomvillc.    |See  page  136,  Ijiwt 

ship  of  Detroit  may  elect  two  additional  justices  of  the  peace.  of  1837) 

March26,  page  IS4.— City  limits  extended.  1846.    Uevised  Statutes,  page  43.— Directs  that  the  assc-sor 

Monday  in  April ;  and  provides  that  if  ooitsiables  elected  refuse  Revised  Slatules,  page  66.-  Provides  for  the  tleclion  of  one 

to  perform  duties,  five  citizens  may  be  elected,  Tiiva  ivci,  to  pet-  supervisor  for  each  ward,  and  thai  the  assessor  of  each  ward  be 

form  said  duties.  such  supervisor. 

March  SI,  page  aog.  —  Provides  that  inspectors  of  state  and  Revised  Statutes,  page  itg.- Prescribes  that  the  assessors  shall 


March  19,  page  .38.  —  Authorizes  Ihe  election  of  six   con-  February  23,  page  19.- Divic 

1B39.  March  a?,  page  31.—  Provides  that  the  council  sliall  con-       only  io  absence  of  the  recorder, 
Mst  of  twelve  aldermen,  the  mayor,  i 


into  six  wards !  provides  for  election  of  an  assessor  in  each  ward ;  to  lay  railroad  traclt  in  front  of  their  premises  on  the  river, 

changes  time  of  city  election  after  1839,  10  the  lirst  Monday  in  April  7,  page  73  —  Legaliies  the  returns  made  by  vanoua  ward 

March.  collectors. 

county  la^'sra^rid'  P^tVem  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  school  tax,  and  that  board  of  Education  may  elect  their  own 

extends  the  time  for  collecting  taxes.  pitsidenl. 

Fehruary  M,  page  ^7.- Provides  for  election  ol  two  additional  May?,  page  136,- Provides  that  il  shall  not  be  necessary  10 

justices  for  Detroit  acknowledge  or  prove  a  deed  which  has  been  or  may  be  granted 

March  .4,  page  j^.-Exempts  firemen  from  both  iury  and  mili-  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  under  the  act  of  Congress 

tary  duty  as  long  as  Ihey  reside  in  any  part  of  the  State.  of  August  29.  1841. 

1841.    March  27-  P"^  48.—  Gives  school  inspectors  power  to  May  .6,  page  238  —  Grams  council  power  to  license  atid  regu- 

otganise  a  school  distticl  fur  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  late  porters,  carl-men,  livery  si-bLs  and  all  vehicles  used  for  hire, 

five  and  seventeen.  1847-     January   30,   page   ^a.- Orders  assessment    rolls   to    be 

April  3,  page  S5—  Authorizes  assessors  and  aldermen  of  each  inade  before  firsl  Monday  in  i\la.ch,  and  extends  time  for  eo  ec 

''April,T^^e^9^,-Em™w"^'"counc''i/tocontro'land  regulate  March  .2,  page  50.- Authorizes  Board  of  Education  to  raise 

paupers ;  10  control  erection  of  buildings,  and  pass  ordinances  in  March  .6,  page  96.-Gives  city  control  of  city  Water  Works 


I  .347,  and  t8,ooo  io  1848. 
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.a),-=  B.-Pr.,vi<Ic,  for  fotirl«n  aid™™  in  Febnuiry  j,  page  73.-  Changes  corporale  nameof  city  10  ■■  The 

-<^*:ribP*  boundary  of  seventh  ward.  City  of  Detroit."     City  much  tnlar^ed  :  authorizes  aswaor  and 


menl  and  collection  of  taxes,  clo.  the  city,  to  number  dBellings,  to  license  variouskinds  of  business 

1B49.     January  aO,  page  10.-  i;stends  lime  for  Lollcclins  Stale  establishes  reconler'a  court ;  preseribex  that  residence  ol  an  *lec 

Kchrnary  „,  page  30.-  Extends  ihe  city  llmils.  |",«^;  empolra^o'iidl  To  l""heir  oTn  "^IZLT^^Zil 

Felwuary  „,  pascj^.-  Provides  f„r various  dly  ..m.era;  ,li«-cls  provision  for  one  seneral  aud  t«o  asxislanl  assessors ;  ordere  «p 

thai  the  asassor  of  each  nard  shall  be  one  of  il,e  ]!oar<l  ,.f  In-  arate  aceounls  to  be  fcepl  of  the  several  funds  of  Ihe  eity ;  pre 

Jfareh  a,  page  ,7.— Authorises  council,  with  consent  of  citizens'  Monday  of  November,  and  limits  amount  of  Ian  to  one  per  eeni 

raeeiing,  to  levy  e^ilra  tax  of  $a.o.«  for  1849,  and  tB,ooo  for  iS;a  on  the  valuation. 

near  l)etroii.  j,^j  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^  heretofore,  for  school  lots  and  buildinES. 

April  a,  page  313.—  Directs  that  itcorder  sliall  have  the  tame  February  10,  page  mo.—  Authorizes  Water  Commissionera  tt 

powers  as  ere  exercised  by  Circnit  Court  Commissioner,  and  be  borrow  |a;o,ooo. 

allowed  the  same  fees.  Febn.ary;^,pngc«(,.-EnU.rges  city  limits,  and  provides  f>  I 

1850.    January  30.  page  9.-  I)ividcs  il,e  city  into  three  assess-  more  «ards  and  aldermen, 

ment  districts,  and  empoiverse.iuncil  to  raise  S.0,000  estra  la.^,  for  February  ,7.  page  465.-  Gives  police  justice  power  to  appoint 


i;,  page  393.— (lives  recorder's  court  power  10  try 
U,  liage  483.—  Delin.s  p.»vera  and  duties  of  Board  of 


pointed  by  the 
June  iS,  page  353.    Pro 

'™cb™^'  "j™'^'"'  ""  ^iT"" "  ^'"^'^  ^"  '*'''  ""l^"-  crty  owners;  authorizes  the  bnrn.iving  of  $303,0™  on  city  bonds 

-" ""■■  prescribes  rules  for  conducting  elections ;  and  provides  thai  plati 

of  subdivisions  shall  have  no  validity  until  approved. 
March  T5,  page  :&!.-  Kstiblishes  Dclroit  House  of  Correction. 


fourandeiglileen,  and  authorizes  llw 

.rd  0 

f  Kdo cation 

to  [>om>v 

ant 

$S,ooo. 

t 

March  8.  page  6a.—  Emj    vera  coun 

clto 

leiy     n   CI 

|«>.o->:=<Imins  the  next  tlrec)ear«  an 

d$,f 

F 

.350.    The  t!o.o:v>  0  pay  witer  b  n 

Apriii,  pages3a.— Provdestiiat  in 

Ret 

hi  e    hen-1 

copy,  shall  be  evidence  In  place    f 

S20, 

April  a,  page  384,-  Proi  dts  f 

; 

1851.    March  ai,  page4i-t 

^up 

the  council 

policemen   for  forty-eight   houri 


.-Establishes  the  Toaril  of  Water  Com-  March  ts.pagciaj.-  Gi 

^  3.— C;ives  lioard  of  Kducati 
.  appoint  a  snjierintcndent  of  i 
lian  two  dollars  for  each  child  eniiincraicd 

-  Provides  thut  Hoard  of  Water  Comniis- 

-  Extends  the  time  for  collecting  State 


to  colled  State 
d  county  taxes  on  res]  and  personal  property. 
1863.    Februaryi3,pagei6.-Extends  lime  lor  collecting  State 


February  .0.  page  13=.- Common  council  auihoriied  to  rcfu 
any  ^es  or  assessmenls  unlawfully  increased  during  i8s<.  March  e!  page  66. -Provides  for  anbm  it  ting  to  cilizensat  a  public 

Offices  of  city  collector  and  assessor  for  each  ward  provided  for ;  Man,h  „^  page  3,,,_  Authorizes  Common  Council  10  appoint 


January  14.  page  5.—  Extends  lime  for  collecting  State  Man 
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„f  a^^ssmen.  rolii  of  ea<:h  ward.  aB«,sa  Ihe  Slate  and  county  March  2,  XoL  il.,page  Tii.-Kxlcnd^  tintt  for  colled 

,1  Circuit  Court  Coin- 


1S64.    February  4.  paBC  jo.—  rrovidts  Ihst  the  Roard  of  Police  April  3,  Vol.  I.,  page  sS,.—  Provides  Ihal  Circuit  Court  Coin- 

Comiuissioner^  shall  consist  of  ihe  mayor  and  two  persons  ap-  nilssioneis  shall  not  issue  writs  ol  habeas  corf  a,  or  tirtiaraH  in 

pointed  by  the  council,  and  defines  the  powers  of  the  b.^nl.  a  criminal  case,  hut  that  JMslice  of  Supreme  Court  or  Cln^uit 

February  ;,  page  69.—  Makes  lengthy  provision  for  reslslration  Court  judge  may  :  inalies  special  provi«on  for  imprisonment  and 

county  tflies,'              '  Commissioners   10  assess  lax  of  thrre  cents  pet  loot  front  on 

and  county  taies  in' sixth  ward.  April  s,  page  i(iS6.—  Defines  with  great  detail  powers  of  Ihe 

February  9.  P^e  38  —  Eitends  lime  for  collrctins:  State  and  council ;  gives  city  power  10  vacate  any  street  or  alley  by  resolu- 

February  it.    page   99.— Establishes    Board    of    Metropolitan  1871.     February  a,  Vol.  III.,  page  9.— Estends  time  loicollecl- 

Polke  Commissioners.  ing  Stale  and  cooiiiy  tases. 

Marehs,  page  147.— Defines  duties  of  county  treasurer  in  con-  Febraary  24.  Vol.  1.,  page  a^.— Authonjes  supermtendent  ol 

nection  with  the  collecting  of  the  State  and  counly  taxes.  House  of  Correction  to  receive  and  keep  for  short  periods  of  itme 

March  .6.  page  350.-  Provides  that  city  may  raise  for  Boanl  of  all  persons  sentenced  to  the  institution  while  the)-  arc  waiting  for 

F.ducation  ti  per  child  enumerated  by  school  census,  but  that  any  ball,  or  for  other  reasons  are  not  fully  coniinittert. 

e^ccssmuslbesubmilledtocouncilandcitiiens'meeling- andif  March  iS,  Vol.    Ill,  page  75.- Knlarges  and    defines   with 

■  ■     -       ■    ■  Fire  Coram  issionet!!. 


iroved  by  them,  then  $15,000  additional  may  be  raised.  „  .  .-.        .,      j    ,  t 

■i  of  itard  collectors  and  Mareh  31,  Vol.  III.,  page  is?.-- Gives  Doard  of  K 

cretionar>-  power  to  elect  a    Board  of  Commiasionets  to 
1  for  preserving  maps  and       charge  of  the  Public  Library, 
-vying  a  laj  annually  ..f  March  3>.  Vol.  III. 


e  ^.— Definei 
:ir  giving  bonds. 


ard  of  Fire  Commissioners. 


1867.     February  ..Vol,  II.,  page  19.— Kki 
ing  State  and  county  taxes. 
February  14.  Vol.  II.,  page  38—  AulhoriE 


Board  ol  Police  'commissioner,,  Legali.es  certain  ac.s  of  the 

Marchjfi,  Vol,  II..  page  93T.— Creates  Board  m  ** 

sinners,  and  abolishes  oflica  of  fire  marshal ;  !» 


loints  Board  of  Park  Com- 


"h  '"'rimes  a^Mt  """"'  P"*'"' "■"'"  ""'  ""^  b-                  ds         drain  low  lands  within  three 

'  Ma^'i^i'vri.,  page  .75--  P""  ides  that  criminal  women  miles  of  the  city  ;  to  license  yarions  l:lnds_  of  business.    Gives 

from  any  part  of  the  State  may  !«  sentenced  to  .he  House  of  power  to  tax  insurance  companies  (  authorises  council  to  issue 

Correction  three-year  bonds  for  purpose  of  paying  three  fourths  of  cost  of 

March  ai  Vol  I.,  page  jjj.- Provides  that  an  extreme  sen-  paving  streets,  thus  granting  citizens  three  years  iu  which  10  pay 

tence  in  either  Circuit  or  Recorder's  Court  is  not  invalidated,  but  paving  assessments ;  also  authorities  issue  of  faoo/iao  worth  of 


_,, ul  penally. 

March  27,  Vol,  I.,  page  !«.—  Directs  supervisors  of  each  ward       that  property  be  assessed  s 


rd  of  Metre 


the  com 

«ntof 

appoin 

-;;':„^,:^; 

™ 

1  ted  by 
:  eight ; 

z 

T''' 

,rnc 

„,«.ith 
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ol.  IU. 

,  page    =73,- 

itablish. 

:5  ; 

lloai-d 

of 

Public 

Works. 

187a. 

Mart 

;ha9.p 

lage  57.— Knn 

o(ficct  0 

lalsol 

L'tral 

"ifth"tlmJa° 

it'hes^i 

m"l 

I'esthi 

th. 

emade 

by  any 

officers 

orboaifls. 

Marcl 

1  aj,  1 

.,-  Provides  1 

.hat 

urict  shall 

embrac. 

1  parts 

of  wo 

wards,  and  th. 

„,dislri 

ict. 

<hall  c 

ont 

ainless 

March  aS,  Vol.  U.,  page  iiio.— Grants  adi 
regard  to  opening  streets  ;  gives  council  power 
aewer  tax  yeariy,  and  provides  for  paying  memi 
more  than  (..50  for  each  session  of  the  council  = 

1S69.    January  30,  Vo  pa       6      F        . 

lion  of  State  and  county  tax 

February  17,  Vol.  II     pa  A 

February  1,,  Vol.  II.       g 
of   F^uealion;    provid.  sc  00  ec  m  each        in  Hamlramck. 

ward,  one  In  be  elected  m    e«  ion  for  March  .4,  Vol.  II.,  page  100.-  Makes  provisions  eonccming 

^^r"b^ds™'nd  Trovrdes  t  pe        la  fi      m  Is  on  a  March  27.  Vol.  III.,  page  7,.- Provides  that  the  Hoard  of  E. 
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March  jB,  Vol.  I.,  page  61.—  Kslablisbes  Superior  Courl.  April  tg.  Local  Acts,  page  133,—  Authorizes  Police  Comml!- 

rrcalrs  Boant  of  F.stimates.  Way  si,  Local  Acts,  page  T77.—  Pr.)vide<  f,>r  Hiard  of  Roulc- 

Apiil   ,,  Vol.   ill.,   page  140.— Provides    for  appoiolnienl  of  a  vord  Coinuiissjoners.  and   defines  how  thvy   sliail  be  rim.  d  ami 

April  II,  Vol.  111..  paRC  i»3,— Rel^iles  to  powcrt.  and  duties  of  Mayu,  Local  Acts,  page  1S3.— Judge  of  Superior  Court  m,iy 

Hoard  of  Water  Coinmissioncri..    Gives  them  poner  to  condemn  preside  over  recorder's  court,  and,  ivhen  uecessaT  10  fill  vacan.y, 

properly  for  use  of  the  board,  and  to  erect  works  and  extend  pipes  election  for  recorder  may  be  licld. 

outside  nf  the  city  ;  and  requires  them  to  charge  double  ralua  for  May  37,  Lucal  Acts,  page  11;.—  Council  authoriied  to  purchase 
all  water  supplied  to  persona  outside  the  city  limits.  flelle  Isle,  imprm-e  it  as  a  park,  erect  bridge  to  it,  and  may  pur- 
April  11,  Vol.  II.,  pane  636.—AnneircH  a  large  portion  of  Hart-  chase  real  estate  on  main  lund  toran  approach  to  the  same  ;  aim, 
tramck  andOmsse  roiiite  to  the  city.    This  act  was  declared  with  consent  of  the  Hoard  of  Kstimnles,  may  borrow  t^oo.ooo 

Aprilai,  Vol.  Ill,,  page  i;s,  to  go  into  effect  January  I,  1874.—  May  31,  Local  Acts,  page  S53-— Abolishes  oflices  of  director  of 
Establishes  present  Board  of  Public  Works.  poor,  city  collector,  and  city  se.vton  ;  creates  Hoard  of  Poor  Corn- 
April  30.  VoL  II,,  page  1279.— Provides  for  opening  streets;  inistaonera;  autboriics  officers  of  city  and  boards  to  nominate 
authorizes  purchase   of  land  for  City  Hospital;  pt<ivide^  that  their  own  elerti;  makes  further  provision  (or  purchase  ol  Relle 
judae  of  Superior  Court  shall  preade  over  recorder's  court  in  Isle,  and  provides  tlial  the  city  may  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 

streets  shall  be  levied  on  the  pioperty,  instead  of  being  paid  by  ises  receiver  of  taxes  to  levy  for  collection  of  personal  tases. 

general  tax  as  before.  iBSi.    March  11,  l«al  acts,  page  100.— Provides  that  lioard  of 

iSTS-    February  4,  Public  Acts,  page  5  —  Makes  addili.'ual  pro-  Education  shall  cnnust  of  twelve  inspectors  elected  on  one  general 

viaon  for  the  organization  .it  the  Superior  Court.  ticket ;  makes  proiision  for  the  transfer  of  the  Public  Library  to 

February  18,  Local  Acta,  page  4.—  Aulhorizes  Common  Council  a  Unard  of  Commissioners,  and  provides  that  a  library  tax  of  one 

February  iS,  Local  Acts,  page  5.—  Provides  that  recorder  shall  March  si.  Local  Acts,  page  nS.—  City  authorized  Co  coni-ey  a 


be  elected  first  Monday  in  April. 
February  ,;,  Local  Acts,  page  7.^  Extends  time 

for  collecting 

portioo  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  United  Sta 

tesasasiieforalifih.- 

Stateandeounlyta.es, 

citizens'  meet- 

April  21,  Local  Acts,  page  ==6.-  Provi. 
Board  of  Council  men,  prescribes  their  dii 

iea  for  Upper  House  or 
itics  and  also  the  duties 

ing  and  makes  new  provisions  for  Board  of  Kstimai 
hers  to  be  elected  from  each  ward,  and  five  upon  ge 

ncra'i  ttckelTo 

of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  City  Conn 
oC  Estimates. 

serve  for  two  years,  one  from  eHcb  ivard  to  he  elei 

Estimates  are  to  be  first  considered  by  the  council, : 
to  the  board  before  the  t^tb  of  April  in  each  year. 

Marchi?.  Local  Acts,  page  49— Provides  that  cr 
be  paid  for  from  General  Road  Fund. 

March  a6.  Public  Acts,  page  5s.—  Defines  duty  ar 

ossvralks  shall 

May  5.  Local  Acts,  page  35.,-  Defines 
Ufay  6,  Local  Acts,  page  256.-  Pertains 

public  use  the  rights  of  the  Detroit  &  H, 

'  "'""=  "f  "'y.  ™<i  P"- 

JWell  Plank  Road  Com- 

April  10.  Local  Acts,  page  508.—  Provides  that  Board  of  Public  pany  wilbin 

Worlts  shall  prepare  general  plan  for  streets  and  roads  within  im>  May  jo.  Local  Acts,  page  sSo.— Cives  Poor  Commissioners 

only  by  a  tuo  thirds  vote  of  Common  Council.  lion  by  the  council. 

(too.™  to'build  a  Ccnilal  Market.  Board  of  Health.' 

April  js.  Local  Acts,  page 538.— Givescouncil  power  to  appoint  May  27,  Lucal  Acts,  page  315— Repeals  Park  Act  of  April  15, 

a  Board  of  GasCommissioneis,  and  10  provide  tornnd  make  gas,  1871. 

missionera  to  submit  detailed  estimate  of  expenditures  to  eomp-  appointed  by  the  council. 

t.oller.  and  provides  for  care  of  the  funds.  May  31, 1«cal  Acta,  page  334.—  Authorizes  the  city  to  condemn 

Mayi.  Local  Acts,  page  864.— Adds  portions  of  townships  of  for  public  use  the  rights  of  the  Detroit  &  Saline  Plank  Road 

Greeofield,  Hamtramck,  and  Springurells  to  the  city.  Company  within  the  city. 

May  4,  Local  Acts,  page  865.— Makes  provision  lor  opening  June  a,  Local  Acts,  page  34J.— Provides  that  police  justices  of 

streets.  Detroit  may,  on  application,  sentence  to  .he  House  of  Correction 

1B77.     February  7.  l.ocal  Acts,  page  a.— Kstends  time  for  persons  who  refuse  to  support  theh  fHuiily. 

collecting  State  and  county  laics.  June  S,  Local  Acta,  page  370,-  Provides  that  members  of  the 

May  S3,  Local  Acts,  page  S07.— Provides  for  office  of  fire  council  are  to  be   freeholders;  also   provides   as  to  dangerous 

marshal  and  prescribes  bis  duties.  structures,  obstructions  in  the  street,  inspection  of  steam  boilers, 

1879.    February  27.   Local  Acts,  page  n.— Extends  lime  for  intelligence  offices,  etc, 

collection  of  Stateaod  county  taxes.  June  7.  Local  Acts,  page  379,-  Provides  further  regulations  for 

March  4,  IjJcalActs.    page  iS.— Directs  that  Ihe  fiscal  year  inspection  of  meats  and  provisions  sold  io  Detroit, 

begin  on  July  I,  authorJKS  tempor.iry  loan  of  $3o,ooo,  and  re-  June  7,  Local  Acts,  page  37fl.-  Provides  that  the  mayor  shall 

qoires  treasurer  to  make  a  separate  deposit  of  the  cash  belonging  nominate  members  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 

to  the  sinking  fund.  May  ;,  Public  Acts,  page  108.— Recorder  may  act  as  judge  of 

March4,  Local  Acts,  page  33.— Council  to  publish  olBcial  pro-  Supreme    Court;    fees   received    by   clerk   to   be    paid  to  city 

ceedings  in  only  one  daily  paper  in  the  English  language,  but  treasurer, 

provides  that  they  may  publish  auch  pert  of  proceedings  as  they  May  10.  Public  Acts,  page  157.—  Provides  for  board  of  six 
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id  county  of  Wayne.  tlir«  lo  bt  residents  of  city,  an.l  April  aS,  Public  Acts,  pnge  6i  -Ptnvides  ttiat  in  casf  of  ab- 

l.nnsllili^oilt-idecfll.=  cily  sencp  or  sicknew  of  eilherof  the  judjies  of  th=  Circuil,  K.^cord- 

:  miinaiod  by  torn-  inapector,,  nnd  providc-a  for  details  of  May  14,  ].<k:<\  Atl^  pug'  333--""^^*  provisions  fur  o|...niaE, 

„n,  n-idening,  e~tuiidiiiii,  Sltaisblcnlng  and  closing  streets  and  alleys. 

iilary  of  tl.o"  a  year-  «"■'  P""''''-^  '"'  two  pulice  judges  in=icad  of  or.e,  aa  before. 

!  trfl«^fflla"ies  of  all  officers  of  llie  department,  and  ivhat   officer  shall  be  appointed  by  Board  of    Councilincii  on 

>«  -rovisions.  nomination  of  Mayor. 


June  15,  Public  Acts,  page  sst -Prwitlcs  for  election  of  Stal. 

paving  portion  of  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Senators,  nnd  defines  districts  from  which  each  is  In  be  elected. 

June  16.  Lncal  Acta,  page  470.- Provides  for  l«ii^nining  nicm 

paving  portion  of  ^^ichisml  A,-^niK. 

March  !5,  Local  AcM,  page  16.- Provide?  that  Fire  Commia- 

caring  tor  Iheif  families  in  case  of  their  decease. 

sioneis  may  fiK  amount  of  salaries  of  oHicers  of  the  department. 

prisoners  at  the  House  of    Correction  from  other  Stales  nr  'I'ctti 

paving  portion  of  Jefferaon  Avenue. 

tories,  or  from  any  United  Slates  court  other  than  tho-e  siitini 

in  Michigan. 

June  17,  I/wal  Acts,  page  551.— Provides  for  liogrd  of  Buildini 

Inspectors  for  Detroit,  and  dellncs  their  diitii's  and  poivent 

paving  Franklin  Slrwt. 

1883.    Murch  =8.  Local  Acts,  page  146.--  Establishes  Hoard  of 

1887-    February  ij.  Public  Acts,  page  ia-rtb^,li»hea  Superio 

park. 

February  ai,  I..ocal  Acts,  page  41.— Prnvidcs  for  appointmen 

April  10.  t™al  Acts,  page  411.— Establishes  Board  of  l',mr 

of  Deputy  Comptroller  and  Deputy  City  Clerk. 

March  s,  I:ocal  Acts,  page  137— Provides  for  preservation  0 

relieving  nf  county  poor  within  the  limits  of  Detroit. 

April  iB.  I-iqal  Acts,  page  433.- Am^T,ii  •■  Himra  of  Public 

March  9,  Public  AcL=,  pnge  ™.-  Provides  for  [onr  circuit  judgf 

Works  Act,"  changes  tbeir  fiscal  year  to  begin  July  i,  and  makes 

provision  that  before  plats  are  confirmed  the  taiies  inii^t  Inve 

March   y),   I.ncai    A.ls,    page    393— Pimides  for  various  cil 

been  paid. 

April  !S.  t-ocal  Acts,  page  449.-  Provide-  for  three  justices  in- 

stead of  sin,  who  arc  I.,  be  paid  a  regular  s.ilary  by  the  coiinly. 

April  9.  I»ail  Acts,  page  aSi.  —  Revises  charter,  and  revoke 

April  16,  Local  Acts,  page  45a.— Provides  that  half  of  the 

damaifes  assessed  for  opening  streets  shall  be  paid  by  the  city, 

May  5,  Public  Acts,  page  104  -Makes  neiv  and  detailed  p.ovi 

and  makes  nnmeroua  other  proviaiona.  lion  (or  Board  of  Jury  Oommisainners  tot  Wayne  County. 

April  37.  Im-al  Acts,  page  468.— (lives  Hoard  of  Water  Com-  May6,  Local  Acts,  page  549.— Provides  that  either  of  the  judges 

missioners  discretionary  pc.ivcrs  as  to  the  rate  to  be  charged  tot  of  the  Circuit  Court  may  act  as  judge  ut  Eecoider's  Court  when 

water  turnlsheid  to  persons  living  outside  of  the  city.  requested  by  snid  judge,  or  in  case  of  his  ahaente  or  incapacity. 

they  shall  have  mileage.                                                  '  J"ne  *.  L™»'  *'^''-  pago  6ti|.— Makes estcnaive  nivision  of  .iiy 

May  19,  Local  Acts,  pkge  530.-  Proiides  that  salaries  of  audi-  chatter.    Provides  that  appointees  i.i  the  several  ofhees  al^li  be 

tors  shall  be  fixed  by  the  circuit  judges  of  the  county,  and  llwt  nominated  by  the  bead  of  each  office  or  depHttmeni,  and  revives 

the  salary  of  each  auditor  shall  n-Jt  be  more  than  ta,ioo  or  !.!■*  the  office  of  Hoai-dot  Primates. 

than  Sl  aoo  June  16,  Local  Acts,  page  63o. — blakes  various  provisions  with 

Mayji.PublicAcls,  page  iM.-I'ro%-idcsil;at  two  of  the  county  respect  to  the  Recorder's  Court,  and  extends  the  terms  of  ap- 

auditors  shall  be  residents  of  Detroit.  pointmeot  of  clerk  and  deputy  from  two  to  six  years. 

June  s,  Ij3cal  Acts,  page  579.—  Piaclieally  a  new  city  charter  June  ij.  Local  Acta,  page  684.— Increases  power  of  Hoard  of 

with  many  important  changes.     Provides  for   board  of  three  Metropolitan  Police,  ond  makes  special  provisions  as  to  deputy 

assessois;aboliiIiea  Hoard  of  Review;  provides  for  the  payment  superintendent. 

taxes  from  two  to  three  years ;  provides  that  aldermen  shall  hold  have  a  salary  of  Sfoo  a  year. 

no  city,  county,  or  legislative  office  except  that  of  a  notary  ;  gives  June  !4i  I-ocal  Acts,  page  Bfio.- Makes  provision  for  acceptance 

aldermen  and  councilmen  equal  power  oi-er  estimates  and  Icgis-  by  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  property  willed  them 

lative  matters  ■  abolishes  Central  Station  Court,  and  makes  many  by  Chauncey  Hurlbot. 

other  changes.  June  35,  Local  Aels,  page  87;.-Makea  provbion  for  building 

June  6,  Public  Acts,  page  183.—  Aulhorijes  county  treasurer  to  of  sidewalks  by  city,  and  provides  for  collecting  damages  from 

charge  (our  per  cent  for  collecting  taxes  paid  between  December  property  owners  if  city  Buffets  through  their  neglect. 

amount  of  taxes  returned  asdelinquent.  judges  or  clerks,  and  makes  various  provisions  as  10  jurors  and 

pay  for  paving  Michigan  Avenue.  J""^  '^<  Local  Acta,  p^e  896.— Makes  addilioniil  provision  for 

Junes,  Local  Acts,  page  675.— Authorizes  new  assessment  to  colle<:]iig  the  pay  for  the  paving  of  Jeflerson  Avenue  in  1880. 

pay  for  paving  Jefferson  Avenue.  .I'"":  "«.  '■<w»'  A<^  P^St  floB  -Makes  various  pti.visions  cnn- 

June  8,  Local   Acts,    page  677.- Provides  that  mayor  may  cerning  city  elections;  ptnvides  that  elections  sliall  nnt  be  held  in 

nominate,  nnd  Hoard  of  Councilmen  appoint  persons  to  till  vacan-  any  saloon  or  room  contiguous  with  or  adjoining  thereto,  and  that 

1885.    March  17,  Local  Acts,  page  58.— Provides  for  fi.iir  jus-  of  five  election  inspettois. 
l«s(upl,-iceof  three. 
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